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SFIBITIJAIjIESIC,  a  term  formerly  naed  to  "Divine  Love  and  TVisdom*' (paragn^h  267) 
j^gtitf^  the  doctrines  and.  religious  life  of  a  Bvredenborg  avers  that  a  man  in  whom  the 
cbai  of  mystica  wlio  professed  to  be  under  the  spiritaal  degree  of  the  mind  is  open  may  come 
«D9ble  gmdance  of  tne  IMvine  Spirit,  and  who  into  angelio  wisdom  "  by  laying  asleep  the  sen- 
«cre  dMdngaiBhed  \>y  a  liabit  of  spiritualizing  sations  of  the  body,  and  by  influx  from  above 
4e  Sacred  Scripttires.       Jacob  Bdhme,  Mme.  at  the  same  time  into  the  spirituals  of  his 
&xToit»  Miguel  de  Molinos,  and  Mme.  de  Bon-  mind.*^ — Clairvoyance  appears  to  have  pkyed 
ti^Qn,  thongti  not  all  ostensibly  of  the  same  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of  mod- 
«c!!msQiacm,  axe  representatires  of  the  some-  em  spiritualism,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
^^bsiimmerons  4^1  n<m  of  reli^onists,  particular-  latter,  to  be  complete,  must  mdnde  some  no- 
\;  oCthe  17th  oentnry,  to  whose  teachings  and  tiee  of  the  former.    Jung-8tilling,  in  his  vari- 
ineldeethe  appellation  of  spiritualism  has  been  ous  writings  on  pneumatology  early  in  the 
^^«&.    Latterly,  liowever,  especially  in  the  present  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  firsi 
v^ted  BUtea,  the  w^ord  has  oeen  employed  to  notice  that  clairvoyants,  during  their  more 
fxdoaTely  to  designate  the  belief  in  ana  prao-  exalted  states  of  eatcuiB^  professed,  with  what 
te  of  open  interconrse  with  the  spiritual  seemed  to  him  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  in 
vorid.    This  alleged  intercourse  has  attained  converse   with   invisible   intelligences.     The 
c  extraordinary  development  in  recent  times,  same  claims  to   open  intercourse   with   the 
i&d  especially  siince  about  the  year  1848.    Al-  spiritual  world,  with  many  phenomenal  evi- 
&OQgh  it  was  not  nntil  that  period  that  the  so  deuces  which  he  regarded  as  establishing  their 
eaUed  spirttnal  manifestations  assumed  a  form  truth,  were  afterward  noted  by  Dr.  Jnstinng 
asd  eonspicnonsness  which  forced  them  into  Kemer,  and  detailed  at  large  in  his  biography 
anhrersal  notice,  it  is  asserted  that  many  start-  of  one  of  hb  patients,  Frederica  Hauife,  more 
fing    instances   of  them,  as  precursors   and  fimiiliarly  known  as  the  seeress  of  Prevorst, 
proph^a  of   the  more  signal  wonders,  had  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  magnetic 
aeen  in  the   course  of  development  during  state  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  7 
nifliiT  years  previous ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  years  of  her  life,  describing  the  persons  and 
spixttaalism  of  the  day  is  the  growth  of  a  cen-  repeating  the  language  of  what  she  represented 
tnry.    We  are  referred  to  the  alleged  fact  that  to  be  spirits,  and  being  often  accompanied  with 
100  yaara  ago  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  in  mysterious  rapping  sounds.    Many  similar  in- 
I        fbU  and  open  communication  with  the  spiritual  stances  of  alleged  intercourse  with  the  invis- 
vorld.  and  in  diuly  converse  with  spirits  and  ible  world  through  clairvoyance  snbsequendy 
aa^els,  wi&  all  the  familiarity  with  which  man  occurred,  not  only  in  Oermany  and  other  parts 
eosiT-erses  with  man.    There  is  also  a  tradition  of  Europe,  but  in  the  United   States ;    but 
i3eust  while  Swedenborg  was  on  his  deathbed,  none  of  these  phenomena  were  of  so  remark- 
ke  was   asked  by  a  mend  whether  in  thai  able  a  character  as  those  presented  in  the 
w»?ffnn    hour  he  still  adhered  to  the  state-  ease  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.    (See  Datis^ 
ments  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  his  books;  Akdbew  Jaoxson.)    Thrown  into  an  abnor- 
-vr  lien  he  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirma-  mal  state  of  mind  and  body  by  the  process 
tive,  adding  that  in  about  80  years  from  that  of  magnetism,  this  young  man,  while  pro- 
time  events  would  occur  that  would  greatly  fessing  to  be  in  immediate  converse  with  tiie 
tend  to  bring  his  teachings  into  general  notice,  spiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  8vo.  volume 
It  is  noted  by  spiritualists  as  a  singular  coin-  which  was  published^  under  the  title  of  "  The 
eidenoe  that  die  80  years  from  that  time  (1772)  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Bevelations, 
^»ired  in  1852,  at  which  time  the  alleged  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind.''    In  a  portion  of  Ihis 
aprntnal  phenomena,  corroborating  in  many  book  that  was  dictated  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
respects  what  Swedenborg  had  taught  con-  (pp.  675-'6)  the  entranced  author  distinctly 
oeming  spirits  and  the  spiritual  world,  were  predicted  that  the  communication  with  the 
excxtiog  nnivOTsal  attention.     In  his  book  on  spiritual  world  would  ere  long  assume  ^^  the 
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form  of  a  living  demoDBtration.'^    The  same  number  of  years  was  rapped  oorreotly.    Then, 

'  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  re-  in  like  manner,  the  age  of  each  of  the  other 

peated  by  the  youn^  clairvoyant  in  his  inter-  children  was  by  request  indicated  by  this  in- 

views  with  his  visitors.    Another   event   is  visible  agent.    Startled  and  somewhat  alarmed 

spoken  of  as  possessing  some  significance  in  at  these  manifestations  of  intelligence,  Mrs.  Fox 

connection  with  this  history.    In  tiie  spring  of  asked  if  it  was  a  human  being  that  was  making 

1843,  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon  that  noise,  and  if  it  was  to  manifest  it  by  mak- 

and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other  com-  ing  the  same  noise.    There  was  no  sound.    She 

munities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  simultane-  then  said :  ^*  If  you  are  a  spirit,  make  two  die- 

ously  became  the  subjects  of  strange  psycho-  tinct  sounds.^'     Two  raps  were  accordingly 

logical  experiences,  during  which  certain  of  the  heard.    The  members  of  the  f&mily  by  this 

members  would  lose  all  personal  consciousness,  time  had  all  left  their  beds,  and  the  house  was 

while  influences  purporting  to  be  the  spirits  of  again  thoroughly  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 

persons  of  different  nations,  and  who  had  lived  fore,  but  without  discovering  any  thing  that 

in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took  possession  of  could  explain  the  mystery;  and  after  a  few 

their  bodies,  and  spoke  through  their  vocal  or-  more  questions,  and  responses  by  raps,  tiie 

gans.    Shakers  who  personally  witnessed  these  neighbors  were  called  in  to  assist  in  further 

phenomena  describe  them  as  being  very  impres-  efforts  to  trace  the  phenomenon  to  its  cause ; 

8ive,.and  a  constant  burden  of  their  communi-  but  these  persons  were  no  more  successful  than 

cations  was :   *'  Treasure  these  things  up  in  the  family  had  been,  and  they  confessed  them* 

your  hearts;  say  nothing  of  them,  for  the  pres-  selves  thoroughly  confounded.     For  several 

ent,  to  the  world^s  people,  but  the  time  is  not  subsequent  days  the  village  was  in  a  turmoil 

£BLr  distant  when  these  same  wonders  which  of  excitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the  house, 

you  now  behold  shall  be  witnessed  extensively  heard  the  raps,  and  interrogated  the  apparent 

in  the  world."  These  manifestations  continued  intelligence  which  controlled  them,  but  without 

for  a  year  or  more,  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  obtaining  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  agent, 

the  alleged  spirits  bidding  the  "  brethren'^  fare-  further  than  its  own  persistent  declaration  that, 

well,  with  a  promise  to  come  agdn  before  many  it  was  a  spirit.    About  8  weeks  after  these  oc- 

years,  when  their  manifestations  should  be  ad-  currences,  David,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox, 

dressed  not  merely  to  a  select  few,  but  to  the  went  alone  into  the  cellar  where  the  raps  were 

world  in  general. — ^The  commencement  of  the  then  being  heard,  and  said:  *^If  you  are  the 

^^  spirit-rapping''  phenomenon  was  as  follows :  spirit  of  a  human  being,  who  once  lived  on  the 

Some  time  in  the  year  1847  the  attention  of  earth,  can  you  rap  to  Sie  letters  that  will  spell 

Mr.  Michael  Weekman,  who  resided  in  the  little  your  name  ?  and  if  so,  rap  now  8  times.''  Three 

village  of  Hydesville  in  the  township  of  Area-  raps  were  promptly  given,  and  David  proceeded 

dia,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  certain  rap-  to  call  the  alphabet,  writing  down  the  letters 

Eing  sounds  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  which  as  they  were  indicated,  and  the  result  was  the 
e  was  unable  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  name  "  Oharles  B.  Kosma,"  a  name  quite  un- 
trace  to  any  visible  cause.  Mr.  Weekman  soon  known  to  the  family,  and  which  they  were 
afterward  vacated  the  house,  and  Uie  family  of  afterward  unable  to  trace.  The  statement  was 
Mr.  John  D.  Fox  moved  into  it.  In  the  latter  in  like  manner  obtained  from  the  invisible  in- 
part  of  March,  1848,  this  family  was  startled  telligence,  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  peddler 
by  mysterious  rappings  that  were  heard  night-  who  had  been  murdered  in  that  house  some 
ly  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  years  previous.  At  first,  we  are  told,  the  raps 
sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  They  occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the  mem- 
endeavored  to  trace  the  sounds  to  their  cause,  bers  of  the  family  were  absent,  but  subsequent- 
but  failed.  On  the  night  of  March  81,  having  ly  they  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
been  broken  of  their  rest  for  several  Jiights  two  younger  daughters,  Oatharine  and  Marga- 
previous,  they  retired  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  retta.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  the  fam- 
hoping  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  without  dis-  ily  removed  to  Rochester,  at  which  place  tho 
turbance.  Ilie  sounds,  however,  were  resum-  manifestations  still  accompanied  them ;  and 
ed,  and,  occurring  near  the  bed  occupied  by  here  it  was  discovered,  by  the  rappings  at  the 
two  of  the'daughters,  the  youngest  girl,  then  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  manner  before 
about  10  years  old,  attempted  to  imitate  them  described,  that  different  spirits  were  apparently 
bty  the  snapping  of  her  fingers.  Whenever  she  using  this  channel  of  communication,  and  that 
would  snap  her  fingers,  the  raps  would  imme-  in  snort  almost  any  one,  on  coming  into  the 
diately  respond  by  the  same  number  of  sounds,  presence  of  the  two  ^rlef,  could  get  a  comnm- 
One  of  the  girls  then  said:  ^*  Now  do  as  I  do ;  nioation  from  what  purported  to  be  the  spirits 
count  1, 2, 8)  4, 5, 6,"  at  the  same  time  striking  of  his  departed  friends,  the  same  often  being 
her  hands  together.  The  same  number  of  raps  accompanied  by  tests  which  satisfied  the  inter- 
responded,  and  at  similar  intervals.  The  moth-  rogator  as  to  the  spirit's  identity.  A  new  phe- 
er  of  the  girls  then  said:  "Count  10;"  and  10  nomenon  was  also  observed  in  the  frequent 
distinct  raps  were  heard ;  "  Count  15,"  and  that  movement  of  tables  and  other  ponderable  bodies 
number  of  sounds  followed.  She  then  said :  without  appreciable  agency,  in  the  presence  of 
**  Tell  us  the  age  of  Cathy  [the  youngest  daugh-  these  two  young  girls.  These  manifestations, 
ter]  by  rapping  one  for  each  year,"  and  the  growing  more  and  more  remarkable,  attracted 
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numerous  yiaitors,  some  from  long  distances,  and  ^  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  prodaced  in  their 
the  phenomenon  began,  as  it  were,  to  propa-  presence,  as  we  are  told,  by  invisible  bands. 
gate  itseU^  and  to  be  witnessed  in  otiier  fiunilies  Mediums  for  the  movement  of  ponderable  bod- 
in  Rochester  and  vicinitj,  while,  as  coincident  ies  without  hands,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  also 
therewith,  snsoeptible  persons  wonld  sometimes  mediums  for  the  preternatural  moVement  of 
&n  into  apparent  trtuices,  and  become  clair-  their  own  bodies ;  and  intelligent  and  respect- 
Toyant,  and  reaffirm  these  raps  and  physical  able  persons  testify  that  they  have  seen  the 
movements  to  be  the  productions  of  spirits.  In  medium  Henry  Gordon  float  in  air  several  feet 
KoT.  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  alleged  spirits,  above  the  floor,  for  several  minutes,  without 
a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Corinthian  hall,  the  slightest  physical  contact  or  support,  he  be- 
Bochester,  for  uie  purpose  of  submitting  these  ing  at  the  time  deeply  entranced.  Individuals 
phenomena  to  the  investigation  of  a  committee  long  deceased,  it  is  said,  have  often  been  per- 
to  be  appointed  by  the  audience,  with  a  view  sonated  by  mediums  so  that  their  surviving 
to  &e  pablication  of  a  report  concerning  their  friends  would  instantly  recognize  them,  and 
nature  and  daima,  whatever  the  decision  re-  their  earthly  history  has  been  accurately  de- 
epeetmg  these  might  be.  The  Misses  Fox  ap-  tailed,  though  the  mediums  may  never  have 
peared  upon  the  stage,  the  phenomena  were  known  nor  heard  of  them.  Persons  report 
freely  manifested  and  were  subjected  to  many  that  the  spirits  of  their  denarted  friends  have 
tests,'  and  a  committee  appointed  for  their  in-  been  seen  and  correctly  aescribed,  and  their 
T^dgation,  after  having  continued  their  ex-  words  repeated,  though  to  all  but  the  medium 
perimenta  there  and  elsewhere  for  several  they  were  invisible  and  inaudible ;  and  obsti- 
days,  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  trace  nate  diseases,  on  which  the  skill  of  tiie  physi- 
them  to  an  J  mondane  agency.  From  that  time,  cian  has  been  exhausted  in  vain,  are  sdd  to 
aad  espe(»ally  from  the  time  the  Fox  girls  have  been  quickly  cured  amply  by  the  imposi- 
irrived  in  New  York  city  in  the  following  tion  of  the  hands  of  the  medium  while  under 
month  of  Kay,  the  alleged  spiritual  manifes-  spirit  influence.  Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
ti^ons  became  the  subject  of  extensive  news-  impositions  have  been  practised  under  the  name 
psper  and  oonversational  discussion ;  their  facts  of  spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that 
vere  pabllahed  &r  and  wide ;  *^  mediums,^'  in  most  instances  cheats  could  not  have  been 
tkroogh  whom  they  were  said  to  occur,  sprang  palmed  off  even  if  designed,  and  that  in  other 
cp  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  cases  there  could  be  no  possible  motive  for  de- 
moltqilied  by  hundreds  and  almost  by  thou-  ception,  as  the  investigations  were  carried  on 
aads ;  and  for  several  years  spiritualism  con-  in  private  families,  while  the  mediums  were 
ttkuted  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  ^^  Spiritual 
public  discnasion.  Among  the  mediums  of  the  Begister"  for  1859  estimates  the  number  of  ac- 
ilkged  spiritiial  manifestations  there  have  been  tual  spiritualists  in  America  at  1,600,000 ;  those 
r^iresoitatives  from  all  classes  and  conditions  who  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
of  ntjuilcinii,  male  and  female,  high  and  low,  but  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000 ;  public 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned ;  an4  advocates,  1,000 ;  mediums,  public  and  private, 
tren  little  children  in  their  swaddlinjg  clothes  40,000;  plaoes  for  public  meetings,  1,000;  books 
are  snd  to  liave  been,  in  some  few  instances,  and  pamphlets,  500 ;  periodicals,  80.  Spiritu- 
medinms  for  the  raps.  The  alleged  mediums  alists,  however,  are  not  associated  under  any 
hare  been  classified  as  rapping  mediums ;  medi-  regular  organization,  but  have  their  represent- 
vms  for  tipping  and  tnnung  tables  by  a  slight  atives  among  aU  sects  and  parties  of  rehgionists 
toodi  of  tiie  finger ;  mediums  for  the  movement  and  non-religionists,  and  these  estimates  of  their 
of  ponderable  bodies  without  contact;  mediums  numbers  can  be  considered  as  only  approxi- 
fcr  the  production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in  mately  correct. — Spiritualism  numbers  among 
a  daz^  room ;  mediums  for  playing  on  musical  'its  avowed  converts  in  America  many  persons 
instrmnents  in  a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  well  known  in  the  walks  of  science,  philosophy, 
thOities;  mediums  for  involuntary  writing;  im-  literature,  and  statesmanship.  While  it  has  its 
prenional  speaking,  seeing,  hearing,  personat-  converts  from  every  religious  denomination,  no 
rag.  and  holding  mediums ;  mediums  in  whose  small  proportion  of  its  advocates  are  from  the 
pressifie  are  produced  drawings,  and  pictures  ranks  of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  to- 
la odors,  and  writings,  and  also  in  many  in-  tally  disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
KanceB  tangible  and  visible  living  human  and  who  affirm  that  they  carry  tbeir  scepti- 
forats ;  and  mediums  for  the  development  of  cal  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
other  medinms.  Bj  the  raps  and  tipping  of  subject.  On  matters  of  speculative  theology, 
tables,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium^s  there  seems  to  be  among  them  the  widest  lati- 
orgaos  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup-  tude  of  opinion,  though  a  migority  of  them  per- 
pcsed  to  express  their  own  peculiar  intelli-  haps  are  in  their  speculations  inclined  to  what 
fence  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned  may  be  termed  a  sublimated  naturalism.  They 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  medi-  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  spirits  to 
am:  and  it  is  averred  tliat  persons  while  un-  teach  theological  dogmas  as  by  any  anthority 
der  the  spiritual  ndffiatus  have  often  spoken  in  superior  to  that  of  man,  but  rather,  by  the  men- 
€(jreign  tongnes  which  they  had  never  learned ;  tal  and  physical  phenomena  incidentally  pre- 
cid  writings  in  languages  to  them  unknown  sented  in  the  course  of  their  manifestations,  to 
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fhmish  fhofie  elements  of  reasoning  from  whiob  Oharles  island  are  5  snmndts  ranging  from 
each  one  maj  work  out  his  own  conclusions ;  4,000  to  4,600  feet  high.  The  N.  shores  of 
while  we  are  told  that  the  main  object  of  their  Spitzbergen  and  North-East  Land  are  more 
manifestations  is  to  fdmishactoal  demonstration  level,  and  here  and  on  several  of  the  smaller 
of  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul  and  of  some  of  islands  some  soil  is  found,  in  whioh  a  few  very 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  po9t  morUm  ex-  diminutive  plants  spring  np  and  matare  in  a 
istenoe. — Spiritualism  has  also  made  consider-  month  or  6  weeks  of  the  short  summer.  Im- 
able  progress  in  Europe,  especially  in  England  menae  glaciers  abound,  and  the  islands  are 
and  France.  In  England,  it  is  stated,  many  of  almost  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
the  nobility  as  well  as  of  the.intelligent  middle  mean  temperature  of  the  8  warmest  months  is 
classes  are  believers  in  it,  and  hold  communica-  84.5**.  For  4  months  of  the  year  Uie  sun  does 
tions  with  their  departed  friends  through  me-  not  rise,  but  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a 
diums  in  their  own  families.  Several  books  and  faint  twilight,  and  the  occasional  brilliant  light 
pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  the  aurora  borealis ;  the  moon  and  stars  ^so 
m  that  country,  and  a  semi-monthly  periodical  shine  here  with  great  brightness.  The  islands 
is  issued  in  London  devoted  to  its  facts  and  phi-  are  frequented  by  great  multitudes  of  sea.  fowl, 
losophy.  In  France  its  believers  are  still  more  as  well  as  by  polar  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer, 
numerous.  Several  able  journals  devoted  to  Marble  and  coal  of  a  good  quality  are  found, 
the  subject  are  published  in  Paris,  and  read  The  neighboring  seas  abound  with  whales, 
throughout  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  seals,  and  walruses,  which  are  taken  in  large 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Bussia,  and  in  short  numbers  by  the  vessels  that  visit  this  inhos- 
nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  appears  to  have  pitable  region ;  and  Russian  whalers  have  lived 
its  devotees  of  q>iritualism,  in  greater  or  small-  for  years  on  the  islands. — ^These  islands  are 
er  numbers.  Travellers  in  the  nor&  of  Africa  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Wil- 
tell  us  that  it  has  made  considerable  progress  loughby  in  1668 ;  but  their  discovery  is  gener- 
in  the  Barbary  states ;  and  reports  from  China  ally  dated  from  the  visit  of  Barents,  the  Dutch 
represent  it  as  having  very  distinctly  appeared  navigator,  in  1696,  in  his  search  Tor  a  K.  £. 
at  several  localities  within  that  empire,  and  es-  passage  to  the  Pacific,  who  named  the  princi- 
pecially  at  the  city  of  Shanghai,  about  the  time  pal  island  Spitzbergen  (pointed  mountains) 
of  its  first  advent  in  America. — ^For  specimens  from  its  numerous  sharp  peaks.  Their  sover- 
of  tiie  better  kind  of  spirit  communications,  eignty  is  claimed  by  Bussia.  A  Swedish  scien- 
Gonsidered  as  literary  productions,  see  ^^  Spir-  tine  expedition  under  Profl  Torell  explored 
itualism,"  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds  and  Spitzbergen  in  the  summer  of  1861,  whose  re- 
G.  T.  Dexter,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  port  is  expected  to  form  an  important  addition 
1864r-^6} ;  ^^  The  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  by  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  region. 
Charles  Linton,  with  introduction  and  appendix  SPLEEN  (Gr.  orfrXi^K),  the  largest  of  the  vas- 
by  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S.  senator  and  gov-  cular  or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  func- 
emor  of  Wisconsin  (8vo.,  New  York,  1866);  tional  office  is  subsidiary  to  the  process  of 
"  Scenes  in  the  Spirit  World,  or  Life  in  the  sanguification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
Spheres,"  by  Hudson  Tuttle,  medium  (12mo.,  chondriac  region,  below  the  diaphragm,  above 
New  York,  1856).  Among  books  produced  in  the  descending  colon,  between  the  cartilages 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  following  may  be  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
consulted:  ^^  Experimental  Investigations  of  the  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  short  ves- 
Spirit  Muufestations,"  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare  sels.    It  is  in  health  from  8^  to  4J  inches  long 

S8vo.,  New  York,  1866);  *^A  Discussion  of  t^e  and  2^  thick,  of  an  elongated  fiattened  form, 
Tacts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem  and  about  7  oz.  in  weight;  on  the  inner  surface 
Spiritualism,"  by  S.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Bichr  is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  situated 
mond,  M.D. ;  ^*  Modem  Spiritualism,  its  Facts  the  blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the 
and  Fanaticisms,"  &e.,  by  E.  W.  Oapron  (8vo.,  vertebral  column;  below  it  is  in  relation  with 
Boston,  1866).  With  the  exception  of  these  and  the  lefb  kidney  and  capsule,  and  with  the  pan* 
a  few  other  books,  the  best  portion  of  the  literar  creas  behind.  It  is  soft,  spongy,  and  dusky 
ture  of  spiritualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  red ;  the  external  surface  is  covered  with  the 
periodical  publications  devoted  to  that  subject,  peritoneum ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white 
SPITZBEBGEN,  a  group  of  4  principal  and  fibrous  tissue  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the 
ficfVeral  smaUer  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  inner  surface  of  which  extends  through  the 
northernmost  land  yet  discovered,  between  lat.  entire  organ  a  network  of  fibrous  bands  and 
76"^  80'  and  80°  80'  N.  and  long.  9""  and  22''  E.,  threads,  the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  ar- 
and  about  midway  between  Greenland  on  the  tery  comes  from  the  ccsliac  axis,  the  tmnks  not 
W.  and  Nova  Zembla  on  the  E.;  area,  about  anastomosing,  but  subdividing  like  the  branches 
22,000  sq.  m.  The  large  islands  are  Spitzber-  of  a  tree,  to  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
gen,  Nonh-East  Land,  South-East  Xjand,  and  are  attached  as  fruits  on  short  peduncles,  end- 
Charles.  On  the  E.  of  Spitzbergen  proper  is  a  ing  generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
peninsula  called  New  Friesland  or  East  Spitz-  passing  in  every  direction  through  the  organ 
bergen.  The  island  is  very  mountainous,  some  and  into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles ;  but 
of  the  peaks  rising  to  tJie  height  of  8,000  or  in  man,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  capillaries 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     On  frequently  disappear,  and  the  blood  passes  from 
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to  raxm  tiirongh  lacitnm  or  mere  ohan-  the  eyes ;  it  is  subject  to  inflammation,  gener- 

nels  in  the  pulp  tissue.   The  veins  are  branched  allj  from  external  ii^nry,  with  pain,  tenderness 

like  the  aitariefiy  have  no  valves,  and  the  prin-  on  pressure,  and  fever,  requiring  antiphlogistio 

dpal  stem  Is  one  of  the  trunks  of  the  vena  treatment.     The  spleen  was  by  the  ancients 

portss ;  the  nerYea  form  the  splenic  plexus,  and  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  black  bile,  which 

^meed  6om  the  aolar  plexus ;  the  lymphatics  predisposed  to  and  produced  the  melancholy 

are  few  and    snperfidaL     The  parenchyma  temperament;  and  the  terms  ^^ spleen"  and 

eonasta  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  colorless  '^splenetic''  are  to  this  day  employed  to  de- 

Budettted  eorpnsolea  and  ceUs  imbedded  in. a  scribe  the  ill-natured,  fretM,  and  desponding 

granular  pk*^!!,  in  Tarious  stages  of  rapid  de-  state  of  mind  commonly  called  "  the  blues  p 

Telopmeot  and  change;  tiiis  is  in  tiie  greatest  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no 

q[Qantxty  toward  the  end  of  the  digestive  pro-  connection  between  the  spleen  and  the  above 

G8BB,  when  a  huge  amount  of  fresh  alimentary  temperament 

material  is  introduced  into  the  circulation.  SPOHR,  Ludwig,  a  German  composer,  bom 
The  splouo  oorpusdea,  or  Malpigluan  bodies  in  Brunswick,  April  5, 1784,  died  there,  Oct.  22, 
of  the  flpletts,  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  va-  1869.  In  early  youth  he  devoted  much  atten- 
lying  ia  diameter  from  |  to  i  of  a  line,  largest  tion  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  his  skill  in  per- 
and  most  numerous  in  healthy  and  well  fed  forming  on  which,  when  practically  tested  at 
iadividnala  and  animala  There  are  colored  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  was  declared 
eeUs  in  the  spleen  pulp,  chiefly  red  blood  cor-  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  Subse- 
poielea  in  Tarious  stages  of  degeneration,  and  quently  he  gave  concerts  for  several  years  in 
afew  pigment  oellsu  It  is  proportionately  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  1822  estab- 
Ingeaa  and  most  active  in  earlv  and  vigorous  lished  hunself  in  Oassel  as  chapelmaster  of 
oiai^uiod ;  it  ia  found  in  all  classes  of  verte-  the  elector,  in  whose  service  he  remained  un- 
bcatea,  and  oi  Tarioua  ahapes  and  sizes.  The  til  near  &e  close  of  his  life.  He  produced  a 
great  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  spleen,  its  great  number  of  orchestral  symphonid^  con- 
Buoate  diatributioa,  and  the  contents  of  the  certos,  quartets,  and  other  instrumental  works. 
piMMinlay  vesiolas,  ahow  that  cell  growth  pro-  and  cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  other  vocal 
eaeds  rapidly  in  ita  substance;  their  products,  pieces,  whicn  are  popular  throughout  Ger- 
however,  are  returned  in  an  altered  state  to  many ;  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Ihe  Uooo,  paming  through  the  liver  before  en-  operas,  "  The  Mountain  Spirit,"  "  The  Alche- 
teing  the  vena  cava,  ft  is  probably' a  store-  mist,"  "The  Orusaders,"  "Jessonda,"  "Faust," 
house  of  albuminous  nutritive  material  for  the  "Zemira  and  Azor,"  and  "  Pietro  of  Abano ;" 
formatiTe  opmrationa,  which  may  be  drawn  and  on  his  oratorios,  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
apon  as  the  system  reauirea  it,  and  with  the  "  The  Orucifixion,"  and  "  The  Fall  of  Baby- 
abwihent  g^anda  probaoly  assists  in  supplying  Ion,"  which  are  among  the  finest  works  of 
ih/b  germs  of  the  hlood  corpuscles.  It  is  also  their  class  produced  since  the  time  of  Han- 
geoMliy  believed  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  the  del.  His  symphony  entitled  "  The  Oonsecra- 
reiief  of  the  portal  circulation,  preventing  un-  tion  of  Tones"  is  siao  a  great  favorite  in  the 
due  aeonmulation  of  blood  in  the  Uver  by  the  concert  room.  Forty  years  before  his  death  he 
aase  with  which  its  vessels  are  distended.  Ob-  discontinued  performing  on  the  violin,  but  left 
atraction  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver  affects  to  violin  players  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
the  ^leen  directly ;  when  the  alimentary  canal  subject,  entitled  "  The  Violin  School."  During 
it  distended  with  food,  were  it  not  for  the  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  composed  little. 
qdeeu  the  portal  i^stem  would  be  gorged  with  6P0LET0,  formerly  a  delegation  of  the  Pa- 
blood;  the  general  internal  venous  congestion  pal  States,  now  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
vhioh  results  fr<Mn  the  cold  stage  of  intermit-  Italy,  bordering  on  the  S'eapolitan  territory ; 
taot  fb^rer,  it  is  well  known,  causes  a  perma-  area,  1,180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 184,989.  It 
Bsot  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Its  presence  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Tronto,  Tiber,  Nera^ 
is  not  oBsontial  to  life,  at  least  in  the  adult;  it  Como,  and  Yelino.  The  valley  of  Spoleto  is 
has  often  been  removed  in  animals,  and  in  a  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of 
few  instancim  in  man,  without  apparent  ill  con-  maize,  wine,  olives,  melons,  and  silk.  Under 
lequenoea,  its  functions  probably  being  perform-  the  new  organization  Spoleto  is  a  district  of 
ed  bj  the  other  ductless  or  even  the  lymphatic  reduced  size  in  the  province  of  Umbria;  pop. 
^ands*  (See  Glaitd.)  Almost  every  one  has  70,011. — ^Spoleto  (anc.  Spoletium  or  Sboletum)^ 
cxperieneed  a  riiarp  pain  or  stitch  under  the  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  after  violent  or  long  con-  tain  overlooking  the  Tessino,  about  75  m.  If. 
tinned  running  and  active  exercise :  this  is  from  Bome ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  defended 
eansed  bj  distention  of  the  spleen  by  the  blood  by  a  strong'  castle,  which  is  separated  from  the 
ebatnieted  in  its  passage  through  the  liver;  a  dty  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  ravine  crossed 
aiaaihB-  pain  is  felt  in  the  odd  stage  of  fever  by  a  single  bridge  of  great  height.  The  city 
ad  ague.  It  is  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  as  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  marble,  in  the  style  of 
M  the  last  mentioned  disease  and  in  typhoid  tiie  early  reruiUsance,  Among  its  numerous 
fever,  and  it  is  engorged  and  softened  in  scur-  ruins  are  those  of  an  ancient  theatre,  of  a  tem- 
Ty;  ia  its  chronis  diaeaaes,  the  face  is  apt  to  pie  of  Concord,  and  a  palace  of  Theodorio, 
a  dull  ashy  white  color,  seen  also  in  There  is  also  an  old  aqueduct  attributed  to  the 
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Bomans,  and  a  trinmpbal  arch  called  the ''  gate  are  kept  xxp  principally  by  the  action  of  minute 
of  Hannibal.'*  The  town  has  considerable  trade  vibratQe  cilia,  assisted,  according  to  Dntrochet, 
in  grain,  wine,  raisins,  leather,  and  horses,  hj  the  act  of  endosmosis.  Sponges  are  propa- 
Under  the  Romans  Spoletium  was  a  flourish-  gated  sometimes  by  ciliated  gemmnles,  yellow- 
ing town  of  the  province  of  Umbria.  Hanni-  ish  and  oval,  arising  from  the  organic  mncus, 
bal  was  repulsed  under  its  walls.  After  the  and  carried  out  of  the  substance  by  the  cur- 
&11  of  the  western  empire  it  fell  into  the  power  rents ;  they  are  mostly  formed  in  tibe  spring, 
of  the  Goths,  was  taken  from  them  by  if  arses,  and,  after  swimming  freely  about  for  some 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also  pro- 
duchy,  and  in  the  18th  century  was  annexed  duce  internal,  unciliated,  oviform  bodies,  re- 
to  the  Papal  dominions.  It  was  sacked  by  sembling  winter  ova,  which,  when  thrown  out, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  again  destroyed  by  swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  tiie  locomotive 
the  Perugians  in  1324.  Napoleon  I.  made  it  germs  within ;  they  are  sud  also  to  grow  by 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Trasimdne.  division,  or  growth  of  detached  portions  of  the 
It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  parent  body ;  they  are  believed  to  be  nourish- 

SPONDEE  (Gr.  anovbri,  a  libation),  a  poeti-  ed  by  minute  algsd  drawn  within  their  pores, 

cal  foot  of  2  long  syllables.    Verses  exclusively  Some  live  in  shallow,  others  in  very  deep  wa- 

spondaic  have  a  alow  movement,  and  consequent  ter ;  scarce  and  small  in  cold  latitudes,  they  in- 

solemnity ;  such  were  sung  by  the  Greeks  on  crease  in  size  and  number  toward  the  tropics, 

sacrificial  occasions,  and  when  a  libation  was  being  most  abundant  in  the  Australian  seas, 

offered,  and  hence  the  name.    The  spondee  is  The  sponges  of  commerce  are  procured  chiefly 

used  in  any  part  of  the  English  heroic  line,  but  in  the  M^terranean  and  the  IBahama  islands ; 

with  the  best  effect  in  the  first  and  last  places,  they  are  obtained  mostly  by  diving,  to  which 

SPONGE,  the  familiar  name  of  the  family  of  persons   are  trained   from  childhood  in  the 
epongiadcB  or  porifera^  a  divislion  of  animals  of  Greek  islands ;  the  adhesion  is  ffeneraDy  firm 
tne  so  called  class  jE>r(?<o0oa.    It  has  long  been  to  the  bottom,  and   the  growth  slow;   the 
a  disputed  point  whether  sponges  are  animals  lime  is  removed  by  soaking  in  dilute  muriatic 
or  vegetables;  in  the  "Principles  of  Zoology,"  acid,  and  they  are  then  bleached  and  beaten 
by  Agassiz  and  Gk)uld  (1848),  they  are  said  for  market.    To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and 
to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  most  softest  are  selected,  washed  several  times  in 
recent  authorities,  as  Johnston  and  Bower-  water,  and  immersed  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
bank,  decide  in  favor  of  their  animal  nature,  chloric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  calcareous  mat- 
Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  question,  ters ;    having  been  again  washed,  they  are 
the  common  sponge  {spongia^  Linn.)  may  be  placed  in  another  bath  of  dilute  hydrodiloric 
taken  as  the  type.   These  consist  of  a  soft  gelat-  acid  to  which  6  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of 
inous  mass,  porous  and  elastic,  supported  on  a  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  has  been 
fibro-comeous  skeleton  which  anastomoses  in  added ;  the  sponge  is  left  in  this  bath  24  hoars, 
all  directions,  and  without  silicious  or  calcareous  or  until  it  is  bleached  as  white  as   snow, 
spicula ;  they  have  no  organs  nor  vessels,  are  Smyrna  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
capable  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  fiuid  fine  sponges.     The  coarse  sponges  used  for 
which  is  given  out  again  on  pressure,  insensible  horses  and  carriages,  &c.,  are  obtained  chiefly 
to  all  kinds  of  irritation,  and  incapable  of  con-  from  the  Bahamas;  when  taken  from  the  water 
traction  or  locomotion.    The  apparently  homo-  they  have  a  sickiah,  disagreeable  odor,  which 
geneous  jelly  which  fills  the  pores  of  the  living  soon  becomes  putrefactive  and  disg^ting,  like 
sponge  and  covers  its  surface,  is  seen  under  the  decomposing   animal   rather  than    vegetable 
microscope  to  be  filled  with  numerous  transpa-  matter ;  they  are  first  buried  in  dry  aand,  and 
rent  spherical  granules.    There  is  a  gradual  when  decomposition  has  ceased  are  exposed 
passage  from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to  in  wire  cages  to  the  action  of  the  tide  for  pn- 
those  of  stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the  rification.    According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
fibres  loaded  with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling  are  24  genera  of  sponges  on  the  shores  of 
easily  when  dry,  and  useless  m  the  arts ;  others  Great  Britain.    While  sp&ngia  is  the  type  of 
are  rather  of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish  the  corneous  sponges,  thethys  (Ouv.)  and  Gran^ 
white,  and  loaded  with  variously  shaped  spicula  tia  (Hem.)  are  types  of  the  silicious  and  calca- 
of  carbonate  of  lime.    Sponges  vary  mUch  in  reous  sponges  respectively.    (See  Pbotoeoa.) 
form,  and  are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the  SPON^SOK.    See   Godfathebs   ajsb   God- 
base,  or  incrust  other  bodies,  growing  mostly  mothers. 

in  groups;    most  are  marine,  but  spongilla  SPONTANEOUS     COMBUSTION.       See 

(Lam.)  grows  in  fresh  water ;  they  often  pos-  Oombustton,  SpovTANBors. 

sess  brilliant  colors.    Rounded  orifices  of  large  SPONTINI,  Gabpabo,  an  Italian  composer, 

size,  or  oseula^  are  scattered  over  the  surface  bom  in  Jesi,  in  the  Papal  States,  Nov.  17, 

of  most  sponges,  which  lead  into  sinuous  ca-  1778,  died  in  Majolati,  near  Jesi,  Jan.  14, 1861. 

nals  permeating  the  substance  in  every  direc-  He  studied  under  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna, 

tion ;  water  is  continually  absorbed  by  the  and  at  18  became  a  pupil  of  the  conservatory 

pores  of  the  sponge,  penetrating  and  filling  La  Fieta  at  Naples.     At  17  he  composed  his 

every  part,  and,  having  supplied  air  and  food,  first  opera,  /  puntigli  delle  donne^  which  noiet 

is  driven  out  through  the  oscula ;  the  currents  with  a  decided  snooess ;  and  9  yean  later  be 
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lepflired  to  Paris,  where  were  produced  at  the  gated^  2^  hj  H  inches,  white,  crinkled  all  over 

Iraich  opera  his  8  most  celebrated  works,  La  with  bright  rufous  spots,  forming  a  ring  near 

VettaU  (1807),  J^emand   Cort^  (1809),  and  the  large  end;  they  breed  and  are  commonly 

Oiyw^U  (1819).     The  first  of  these  eigojed  seen  in  flocks.    The  flesh  is  oily  and  poor  eat* 

the  greatest  reputation,  and  among  the  French  ing ;   the  beautiful  feathers  of  the  wing  are 

Spontini  was  in  hia  prime  ranked  as  the  equal  made  into  &ns  in  Florida,  those  from  a  single 

of  RoseinL    Subsequently  he  was  for  a  long  bird  being  worth  at  St.  Augustine  from  $1  to 

time  director  of  the  opera  at  Berlin ;  but  in  the  $1.50.    The  European  spoonbDl  (P.  leucorodia^ 

latter  part  of  his  life,  passed  partly  in  Italy  and  Linn.)  is  about  the  same  size,  of  a  white  color, 

partly  in  Pferis,  he  composed  little.  with  reddish  yellow  patch  on  breast,  pale  yel- 

SPOONBILL,   the  common   name  of  the  low  naked  space  around  eyes  and  throat,  and 

wading  birds  of  the  family  plataleidm,  char-  a  yellowish  white,  long  occipital  crest ;  it  is 

aeterixed  by  a  mnch  depressed  bill,  very  broad,  rare  in  England,  but  common  in  Holland  and 

and  dUated  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  round-  the  southern  portions  of  the  continent  and  all 

ed  spoon.    In  the  genus  platdUa  (Linn.)  the  over  Africa.    This  curious  genus  Las  affinities 

bill  is  long,  straight,  thin,  slightly  bent  down-  with  the  cormorants  and  pelicans  in  the  dilata- 

ward  9i  the  tip,  the  mandibles  in  close  oppNO-  ble  and  bare  gular  membrane,  with  the  curlews 

ntion  and  the   edges  not  lamellar;   nostrils  and  herons  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  with  the 

baaa!  and  in  the  lateral  groove ;  wings  long,  sandpipers  in  the  shape  of  the  sternum ;  the 

Sd  quill  die  longest;  tail  short;  legs  longer  trachea  divides  before  entering  the  chest. — ^The 

than  in  the  typical  waders,  tibia  bare  for  near-  shoveller  duck  (ipatula  elypMta^  Boie)  is  also 

Ij  one  half;  tarsi  not  much  longer  than  middle  called  spoonbilL 

toe,  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales ;  toes  SPOKADES  (Gr.,  the  scattered),  the  lesser 

vebbed  at  the  base,  the  outer  longer  than  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  surrounding 

ianer,  the  middle  not  pectinated,  and  the  hind  the  group  of  the  Oyclades,  divided  into  the 

one  only  partly  resting  on  the  ground ;  claws  northern,  western,  and  eastern  Sporades.    The 

ilwrt  ana  obtose.     There  are  about  a  half  northern  group  includes  the  islands  of  Bki- 

dxm^  species,  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  atho  (anc.  Sciathus),  Skopelo  (ScopelosX  Skyro 

^^  migrating  to  warm  climates  at  the  ap-  (Scyros),  and  Elilidromi  (Halonesus) ;  these  lie 

proadi  of  winter;  they  frequent  marshy  inlets  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Negropont  or  Eubceai 

of  the  sea,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers^  and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Ghreece.    The 

Ta£Dg  abont  in  search  of  fish  fry,  worms,  western  group,  which  also  belongs  to  Greece, 

froes,  and  aqnatio  insects;  they  can  swim,  lies  off  the  E.  coast  of  Argolis,  and  indudes 

•ad  even  dive,  if  necessary  for  escape;   the  Hydra  (Hydrea),  Spezzia  (Tiparenus),  Poros 

aest  is  made  either  on  trees  or  among  rushes  (Spbaria),  iEgina,  and  Koluri  (Salamis).    The 

in  swampy  places,  and  composed  of  coarse  eastern  group  bel(»igs  to  Turkey,  and  lies  off 

sicks;    tiie  eggs  are  2  to  4,  whitish.     The  the  S.W.  coast  of  Anatolia;  it  includes  Psara 

roseate  fl|KX>nbill  (P.  t^aja,^  Linn.)  is  about  80  or  Ipsara  (Psyra),  Sdo  (Ohios),  Samos,  Nicaria 

iadbes  long,  and  4}  feet  in  alar  extent;  the  (Icarus  or  Icaria).  Patmos^  Lero  (Leros),  Ka- 

bOl  is  7  inches,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin;  lymna   (Oalymna),   BtanJco  (Oos),  8tampalia 

the  head  is  of  moderate  size,  bare,  the  skin  (Astypaltea),  Anaphe,  Skarpanto  (Oarpathus), 

yellowish  green;  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  Kaso  (Casus).    The  Sporades  of  the  an- 

aad  the  body  compact  and  muscular.     The  cients  induded  only  the  eastern  group,  and  this 

prevailing  color  is  rosy  red,  paler  in  front,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  islands^ 

ftearly  white  on  the  neck ;  lesser  wing  coverts,  SPOTSWOOD,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom 

spper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and  lower  part  m  Edinburghshire  in  1665,  died  in  London, 

of  throat,  bright  carmine;  tail  feathers  ochrey  Nov.  26, 1689.    He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 

ydlow;  the  young  have  the  head  feathered,  versity  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  16,  and  at  20 

the  carmine  tint  wanting,  and  the  tall  rosy,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  Calder 

It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  kirk.    At  first  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to 

Btstea,  and  is  so  abundant  in  the  breeding  sea-  episcopacy,  even  drawing  up,  or  at  least  re- 

•oa  at  Indian  river,  Florida,  that  one  person  vising,  according  to  Oalderwood,  in  1597,  the 

has  been  known  to  kill  60  in  a  day;  it  does  defence  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  bond  de- 

not  go  above  N<Hth  Oarolina,  nor  far  from  the  manded  of  the  dergy  by  the  king,  it  was  not 

sea;  being  rery  sensitive  to  cold,  it  is  most  long  before  he  began  to  side  with  the  court 

abondant  in  the  gulf  states.    They  are  essen-  party,  and  to  favor  a  moderate  episcopacy.    In 

tiaDy  nocturnal,  though  they  often  feed  by  day  1608  he  was  one  of  5  clergymen  selected  by 

vheo  the  tide  suits;  they  are  fond  of  the  com-  James  I.  to  accompany  hhn  to  London  for  his 

pany  of  herons;  they  fly  with  the  neck  and  coronation,  and  while  there  was  appointed  to 

^E9  extended,  and   rise  rapidly  to  a  great  succeed  Beatoun  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

kdght;  they  alight  easily  on  trees,  and  can  He  used  henceforward  his  best  exertions  for 

waSc  on  the  1a^  branches.     The  breeding  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Bcotland, 

time  in  tiie  Florida  keys  begins  in  February,  and,  though  not  given  to  violent  measures,  in- 

the  yoong  being  out  of  the  nest  by  April  I ;  ourred  much  odium  among  the  great  body  of 

the  nest  is  nsnaUy  in  the  top  of  a  mangrovOi  the  Scottish  people.    In  1609  he  was  appointed 

eosnely  made ;  the  eggs  are  commonly  3,  don-  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  but  until  1610 
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was  obliged  to  lemain  snbjeot  to  th«  ordinary  demlc  led  toaradical  and  bitter diyuion  in  the 
ehnrch  oourta.  In  1610  ne  and  two  other  medical  profession.  One  party  used  stinmlanta 
Scottish  bishops  received  episcopal  ordination  very  freely,  avoiding  bloodletting,  and  using 
at  the  hands  of  Knglish  bishops,  and  soon  after  from  the  commencement  cinchona,  brandy, 
he  was  appointed  head  of  one  of  the  courts  of  opium,  the  tinctures  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
high  eoiamission  for  trying  offences  against  the  lavender,  &c.,  and  these  not  so  much  with  ref- 
churoh.  He  became  primate  of  all  Scotland  erence  to  the  quantities  given  as  the  effects 
in  1616,  and  the  two  courts  of  high  conmussion  produced.  Oathartics  and  emetics  were  used 
were  consolidated  under  his  pre«idenoy.  Un-  by  this  class  of  practitioners  sparingly  if  at  all, 
der  instructions  from  James  I.,  though  it  is  and  cold  water  and  other  diluents  sternly  pro- 
aUeged  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  intro*  hibited.  In  the  use  of  this  treatment  ittej 
duced  the  forms,  services,  appurtenances,  and  asserted  that  they  were  more  snccessM  than 
substantially  the  litni^  of  the  English  church,  their  opponents,  and  though  the  recoveries 
In  1688  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  which  took  place  were  slow,  they  deemed 
Charles  I.  as  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  ap*  them  sure.  The  physicians  who  discarded  this 
pointed  in  1685  lord  hi^  chancellor  of  Scot-  mode  of  treatment  argued  that  the  disease  was 
land.  In  consequence  of  the  indignation  aroused  at  first  a  congestion,  and  that  bleeding,  either 
by  the  imposition  of  a  book  of  canons  and  a  general  or  local,  was  necessary  to  relieve  this, 
new  liturgy  on  the  people,  by  order  of  the  and  if  practised  would  be  followed  by  leas 
kh^,  Spotswood  in  1687  retired  to  Newcastie,  prostration  and  a  more  speedy  recovery.  This 
and  finally  to  London.  He  wrote  a  ^^  Hieitory  view  gained  prevalence  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Year  208  of  the  local  inflammations  in  connection  with 
to  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  *James  YI."  (foL,  the  fever.  The  antiphlogistic  physicians,  as 
Lcmdon,  1655),  and  one,  or  two  smaller  works,  they  were  called,  generally  preferred  local 
SPOTTED  FEYEB  {typhus  petechdaliBj  tf/"  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cups  to  general ;  they 
phiu  synDopaUsy  or  typMu  ffr€mor\  an  epi-  administered  calomel  and  mild  oathartics  and 
demio  fever  which  prevailed  in  New  England,  emetics,  and  after  a  time  sustained  the  strenj^ 
Kew  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  1807  to  by  the  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tomes. 
1815.  Medical  writers  now  generally  consider  The  mortality  under  either  mode  of  treatment 
it  as  a  form  of  malignant  typhus,  talnng  on,  as  was  very  great,  and  neither  had  much  cause 
epidemics  of  typhus  are  apt  to  do,  certain  pecu«  to  boast  over  the  other.  For  many  years  sub* 
liar  characteristics,  and  possibly  modified  some*  sequently  the  community  as  well  as  the  phy* 
what  by  the  trei^ent  adopted  by  some  of  the  sicians,  especially  in  New  England,  were  di- 
leading  physiciims.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  vided  into  two  hostile  parties,  the  stimulants 
first  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  March,  1806,  and  a  and  the  antiphlogistics;  and  the  controversy 
year  later  in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  along  has  hardly  yet  completely  ceased. — ^The  most 
the  Hoosic  and  Green  mountain  ranges ;  it  dis-  noteworthy  works  on  the  epidemic  were  Mi- 
appeared  usually  during  the  summer,  but  re*  ner  and  TuUy^s  ^'Essays  on  Fevers  and  other 
curred  for  several  years,  with  annually  increas-  Subjects"  (1828) ;  Miner,  '^  Typhus  Syncopalia^* 
ing  violence,  from  January  to  ApriL  It  was  (1825) ;  North  and  Strong  on  "  Spotted  Fe* 
most  prevalent  and  frktal  in  1812  and  1818.  ver ;"  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Hassachu* 


Ver- 
in 
the  severe  or  malignant  typhus,  for  the  pres-  Gardiner." 
ence  of  both  a  red  rash  and  of  purple  spots  in  SPOTTSYLYANIA,  an  K  oo.  of  Va.,  bound* 
that  disesse  is  one  of  its  most  marked  symp-  ed  N.  £.  by  the  Rappahannock  and  S.  £.  by  the 
toms ;  but  tiie  specific  differences  between  this  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by  the  Matta> 
epidemic  and  ordinary  typhus  were  said  to  be  pony ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,076^ 
tibe  time  of  year  when  it  was  most  prevalent,  of  whom  T.T86  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
spring  instead  of  antumn;  its  avoidsnce  of  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Granite  and  fr*ee- 
large  towns,  prevaiUng  rather  in  thinly  settied  stone  are  abundant  The  productions  in  1850 
districts;  its  attacking  more  generally  heidthy  were  102,058  bushels  of  wheat,  265,T58  of  Inl- 
and robust  adulte,  rather  than  the  weak,  the  dian  com,  47,487  of  oats,  1,279  tons  of  hay, 
young,  or  aged,  and  those  of  broken  constitu-  and  52,056  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8  newa- 
tions;  and  its  stubborn  resistance  to  the  ordi-  paper  offices,  20  churches,  and  761  nupils  at- 
nary  modes  of  treatment  It  was  very  &ta],  tending  schools.  The  Ridnnond  and  Freder- 
especially  in  the  scattered  poptOation  of  vil-  icsburg  railroad  and  the  Rappahannock  canal 
lages,  in  which  many  heads  of  funilies  were  intersect  the  county.  The  value  of  real  estate 
taken.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  was  in  1856  was  $8,661,265,  showing  an  increase 
very  generally  combined  with  local  infiamma-  of  28  per  cent  since  1850.  Capital,  Spottsyl* 
tions,  particularly  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  but  vania  Court  House. 

the  symptoms  of  prostration  which  led  to  the  SPRAGUE,  Chabijm,  an  American  poet, 

name  '^sinkmg  typhus,"  often  applied  to  it,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  25, 1791.    At  the  age  of 

were  even  more  strongly  marked  than  in  its  18  he  entered  a  mercsntile  house  as  derk,  and 

earlier  h]stoiy.-*The  treatment  of  this  epi-  subsequently  was  taken  into  partnership  by  hii 
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mnflkfjma.    In  1820  be  became  teller  in  the  **  Asn^  of  the  Amerioan  Palpit,*'  a  ooQeotioii 

Abate  bank;  and  in  1825,  on  the  ertablishment  of  biographies  of  leading  clergymen  of  all  the 

of  the  Giobe  bank,  he  was  appointed  its  cashier,  denominations,  which  has  reached  7  vols.  Syo. 

an  office  whioh  he  stall  holds.    In  1821  he  be*  (1857-61),  and  2  more  remain  to  be  pablished. 

came  known  as  a  poet  bj  being  the  snccessftil  Of  the  books  above  named,  nearly  all  have  pass- 

eompetitor  for  the  prise  offered  for  the  best  ed  through  several  editions.    He  has  written 

nroloffoe  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  theatre  in  introductory  essays  to  many  works,  oontribut* 

Kew  York.     Similar  sucoesses  were  won  by  ed  mnch  to  periodicals^  and  published  also 

him  in  1822,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Phila-  about  140  ocoasional  sermons,  addresses,  &c. 

deli^ia  theatre ;  in  1828,  at  tl^  opening  of  the  SPRAT,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 

Salem  theatre ;  in  the  same  year,  at  the  open-  and  genus  harengula  (VbI,),  There  are  teeth  on 

log  of  another  theatre  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  the  Jaws,  tongno,  palate,  and  pterygoid  bones, 

1^  at  the  opening  of  the  Portsmouth  theatre,  but  none  on  the  vomer ;  the  branchiostegal  rays 

In  1823  he  obtttned  the  prize  offered  for  the  are  6  or  7.     There  are  about  10  species,  of 

best  odd  to  be  recited  at  the  exhibition  at  the  which  the  most  common  is  the  English  sprat 

Boirton  theatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shak&-  (H.  tprattus^  VaL),  called  garvie  in  Scotland ;  it 

rire;  and  in  1880  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  is  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  the  body  propor* 
^y^tenTiiai  oelebration  of  the  settlement  of  tionally  deeper  than  in  the  herring,  and  tiie 
Boston.  In  1829  he  delivered  a  poem  on  "Ou-  edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly  serrated;  the 
ritmlfyj*  in  the  heroio  measure,  before  the  Phi  scales  are  Imrse,  round,  and  deciduous ;  the 
Beta  Xappa  society  in  Oambridge.  considered  upper  part  of  head  and  back  dark  blue,  with 
\k  best  prodnction.  On  the  4th  or  July,  1825,  green  reflections,  passing  into  silvery  white  on 
he  pranoonced  the  usual  oonmiemorative  dis-  the  gill  covers,  sides,  and  abdomen ;  dorsal 
course  before  the  citizens  of  Boston;  and  in  and  caudal  dusky,  other  flns  white.  It  is  found 
1827  he  gav^  an  address  on  intemperance.  A  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and 
new  and  revued  edition  of  Mr.  Spragne^s  writ-  in  the  English  channel  and  North  sea ;  it  as- 
isA  was  pnblished  in  Boston  in  1850.  oends  the  rivers  in  large  shoals  in  November, 
SPRAQUE,  WmuLAJC  Buxl,  D.D.,  an  Ameij-  after  the  herrings  have  disappeared.  Though 
caa  dergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Andover,  smaller  and  not  commercially  so  important  as 
CoBiL,Oot.l6, 1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  the  herring,  it  fhrnishes  in  the  winter  an 
college  in  1815,  and  for  nearly  a  year  thereaf-  abundant,  cheap,  and  wholesome  food,  and  is 
ta  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  flEunily  of  Mfljor  generally  eaten  f^esh.  The  fishery  is  prose* 
Lawrence  JLewis,  a  nephew  of  Gren.  Washing-  cuted  by  drift  or  stationary  nets,  and  with 
too,  who  resided  on  a  part  of  the  original  most  success  in  dark  and  foggy  nights ;  it  em« 
Mount  Yemon  plantation.  H^  aftierward  stud-  ploys  about  500  boats,  which  capture  many 
led  for  8  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at  thousand  tons  in  some  seasons ;  the  excess  is 
Prinoston ;  and  in  Aug.  1819,  he  was  ordained  sold  at  10  to  12  cents  a  bushel  for  manure,  the 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  West  farmers  using  about  40  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
ield,  Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  tiiie  Bev.  land.  The  hlanquette  of  the  French  coasts  (Hi 
Lfl^Top,  D  J>.  Here  he  continued  10  latului,  Yal.)  is  8i  to  4  inches  long,  of  a  bril- 
jean»  and  on  Aug.  26, 1829,  was  installed  pas-  Hant  silvery  white,  tinged  with  greenish  on  the 
tor  of  ^e  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Alba-  back ;  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  sweet ;  they  live  a 
ay,  where  he  stiU  remains.  He  viated  Europe  long  time  out  of  water.  Several  species  in  the 
ia  1828,  and  again  in  1886.  The  degree  of  West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardines. 
DJ>.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Ck)lumbia  SPRAT,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  an- 
ttiQege  in  1828,  and  by  Harvard  college  in  thor,  bom  in  Tallaton,  Devonwire,  in  1688, 
1S18.  Dr.  Spragne  published  in  1822  a  vol-  died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  May  80,  1718.  He 
me  of  **  Letters  to  a  Daughter,*'  which,  being  was  educated  at  Wadham  co&ege,  Oxford,  and 
JMuud  anonymously,  was  soon  after  publi^ed  after  the  restoration  entered  holy  orders,  and 
In  Great  Britain,  and  then  republished  in  Amer-  became  chaplain  first  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
lea  as  an  English  book.  BQs  subsequent  works  ham,  and  afterward  to  Oharles  H.  He  was 
are:  ^Letters  firom  Europe*'  (12mo.,  1825);  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  royal  society. 
^Lectures  to  Young  People*'  (1^2^)t  ^^li^io-  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
tsres  oa  Bevivals  of  Behgion"  (8vo.,  1882);  Bter,in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1688  dean  of 
"^ffints  on  (Siristian  Intercourse"  (1884) ;  *'Leio«  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Bochester. 
tares  illnstrating  the  Contrast  between  true  He  was  derk  of  the  doset  to  James  H.,  in  1685 
Christianity  and  various  other  Systems"  (1887) ;  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in 
^Memoir  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.D.,''  as  an  1686  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
intro^ietion  to  the  volnmes  of  sermons  of  that  affisdrs.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was 
distiiignished  divine  (1889);  ^'life  of  Timothy  one  of  those  who,  in  the  convention  neld  on 
Dwiaikt,  DJ>^  President  of  Yale  College,"  in  that  occasion,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
&pa»>  "American  Biograjphy"  (1845);  ^'Aids  regent.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in 
to  Eaily  Beligion"  (1847);  *^  Words  to  a  Toung  1692  to  implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended 
lCaa*s  Consdenoe"  (1848) ;  *' Letters  to  Toung  plot  to  restore  King  James.  He  published 
Hen,  finrnded  on  the  History  of  Joseph"  (1864) ;  ^'  The  Phigue  of  Athens"  and  *<  The  Death  of 
""VkitB  to  Eoropean  Celebrities"  (1866);  and  Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1669);  ''The  His- 
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tory  of  the  Royal  Sooiety"  (1677) ;  "  The  His*  in  the  aoooimt  of  the  woman  of  Sanuffia.    Er* 

torj  of  the  Rye  House  Plot^^  (1685);  and  a  erywhere  springs  are  snggestive  of  fertility, 

volome  of  sermons ;  and  he  edited  Cowley^s  and  even  where  they  abound  some  among  them 

''Poems,"  with  a  life  (1670).  are  resorted  to  for  the  peculiar  purity  and  re- 

SPRENGEL,  KuBT,  a   German   physician  freshing  coolness  of  their  waters.    Those  of 

and  botanist,  bom  at  Boldekow,  Pomerania,  the  same  vicinity,  supplied  through  different 

Aug.  8,  1766,  died  March  15,  1833.    In  1784  strata  and  from  d^erent  sources,  vary  materi- 

he  began  at  Halle  the  study  of  theology  and  ally  in  their  qualities.  Some,  forced  up  through 

medicine,  but  relinquished  the  former  study,  beds  of  clean  sand,  are  filtered  of  ail  impuri- 

and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1787.    In  1789  ties,  though  their  source  may  be  in  dense 

he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  swamps  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matters, 

medicine  in  Halle,  in  1795  ordinary  professor  Some,  flowing  to  the  surface  tlu-ough  strata  of 

in  the  same  department,  and  in  1797  professor  limestone,  though  clear  and  apparently  pure, 

of  botany,  in  which  position  he  passed  the  contain  so  much  calcareous  matter  in  solution, 

remainder  of  his  life.    SprengePs  first  work,  that  the  water  is  characterized  by  that  quality 

Anleitung  eur  BotanihJUr  Frauenximmer^  was  termed  hardness;  while  others  but  a  few  yards 

published  when  he  was  but  14  years  old;  and  distant,  coming  out  through  sandstone  rocks, 

his  subsequent  medical  and  botanical  works  are  eminently  soft  and  pure.    The  phenomenon 

procured  for  him  honorary  diplomas  from  up-  of  hot  and  cold  springs  in  close  proximity  has 

wArd  of  70  learned  societies,  and  invitations  to  often  been  noticed  since  the  time  of  Homer, 

fill  various  important  professorships.  who  ascribed  the  source  of  the  Scamander  to 

SPRENGER,  Aloys,  a  German  orientalist,  two  neighboring  fountains  of  this  character, 
bom  at  Kassereut,  Tyrol,  Sept.  8, 1813.  After  A  singular  phenomenon  relating  to  springs, 
having  studied  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  observed  by  Prof.  Brocklesby  of  Hartford, 
orienUil  languages  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  Conn.,  is  their  rising  a  little  while  before  rain, 
he  went  in  1836  to  London,  where  he  assisted  Upon  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  in  the  W.  part 
the  earl  of  Munster  in  his  work  on  the  '^  Mill-  of  Rutland,  Yt.,  is  a  spring  which  is  almost 
tary  Science  of  the  Mohammedan  Nations.^^  always  thus  affected,  sometimes  two  days  be- 
On  the  recommendation  of  Munster  before  his  fore  the  rain  appears ;  and  another  of  similar 
deaUi,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  East  character  is  said  to  exist  in  Concord,  Mass. 
India  service,  and  in  1845  became  president  of  Prof.  Brocklesby  supposes  the  phenomenon 
the  college  of  Delhi.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  is  due  to  a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
examiner  at  the  college  of  Fort  William,  inter-  which  would  also  be  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
preter  of  the  government,  and  secretary  of  the  the  barometer.  For  the  height  of  the  spring  at 
Asiatic  society  of  Bengal.  He  has  published  sev-  anytime  is  determined  by  the  relative  force 
eral  editions  of  oriental  writers,  several  works  in  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the  water 
the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  *^  life  of  Mohammed  '*  down,  and  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  lift 
(vol.  i.,  Allahabad,  1851).  In  1859  the  acad-  it  up ;  and  the  channels  and  sources  of  supply 
emy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris  divided  between  of  some  springs  may  be  so  formed  that  the 
Sprenger,  Noeldeke,  and  Amari  a  prize  for  the  effect  of  dunimshed  atmospheric  pressure  may 
best  history  of  the  Koran.  He  has  engaged  thus  be  very  sensibly  indicated.  The  diis- 
npon  a  new  biography  of  Mohammed,  in  the  charge  of  springs  is  often  so  uniform  through 
Gherman  language,  to  be  completed  in  4  vol-  periods  of  drought  as  well  as  of  rain,  that  it 
nmes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1861.  is  evident  they  must  be  connected  with  reser- 

SPRING,  a  current  of  water  flowing  out  of  voirs  beneath  the  surface  too  extensive  to  be 

the  ground.    Springs  are  produced  from  the  affected  by  ordinary  irregularities  of  supply; 

water  that  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  percolates  and  there  may  well  be  such  reservoirs  of  wa- 

through  the  soil,  gathering  in  little  rills,  the  ter  when  those  of  rock  oil,  as  described  in  the 

"  fountain  heads  of  lakes  and  rivers  under-  article  Pbtboleum,  are  sufficient  to  maintain 

ground.''    These  find  their  way  to  the  surface  continual  supplies  of  this  fluid  for  thousands 

at  lower  levels,  often  at  great  distances  from  of  years.    Such  springs,  called  perennial,  gush 

the  localities  that  received  the  supplies  from  forth  sometimes  in  large  currents  as  well  as  in 

the  atmosphere,  and  exhibit  in  their  flow  and  little  rivulets,  and  rivers  thus  originate  from 

the  qualities  of  their  waters  a  variety  of  in-  the  continuation  of  great  subterranean  cur- 

teresting  phenomena,  some  of  which  have  al-  rents.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  most  common, 

ready  been  considered  in  the  articles  AsrssiAir  in  limestone  regions.    It  is  this  rock  in  which 

Wells,  Gkyskbs,  and  Mikebax  Watebs.   From  the  great  caves  of  the  earth  are  usually  found, 

the  times  of  earliest  history,  springs  or  wells  and  a  common  feature  in  these  is  a  river  large 

of  water  have  been  objects  of  special  regard,  enough  sometimes  to  be  navigated  by  boats. 

The  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  eastern  towns  In  the  Kicojaok  cave,  Dade  co.,  Ga.,  near  the 

and  cities,  and  in  the  pasture  lands,  were  re-  Tennessee  river,  there  is  said  to  be  a  waterfall  3 

sorted  to  by  the  women  to  draw  water  for  miles  underground.    As  the  rivers  leave  the 

domestic  uses  and  for  watering  their  flocks,  caverns,  and  flow  over  the  surface,  they  occa- 

The  same  custom  there  prevailed  when  Isaac  sionally  fall  Into  other  chasms  and  disappear, 

met  Rebekah  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  again  coming  out  again  in  great  springs,  it  may  be 

when,  2,000  years  afterward,  it  is  alluded  to  several  miles  offL    Sometimes  it  happens  that 
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the  readi6Bi  outlet  is  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  great  beds  of  traTertine,  Bach  as  are  observed 

the  fresh  water  is  violently  forced  by  its  greater  hi  TnsoaDy  and  other  parts  of  Italy — ^a  spongy 

head  np  through  the  salt  water,  so  that  it  may  deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  which  incrusts 

be  collected  at  the  surface  almost  or  entirely  all  substances  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 

BnfniTfd.   A  spring  of  this  kind  in  Boston  har-  rapidly  forms  one  class  of  petrifactions.    The 

bor,  now  covered  by  Long  whar^  supplies  the  thermal  springs  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor 

ahipping  with  water;  another  in  the  gulf  of  were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  times; 

Spezia,  a  branch  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  rises  in  and  it  was  stated  of  the  transforming  power 

a  powerful  jet ;  and  on  the  8.  coast  of  Cuba,  of  the  waters,  that  if  these  were  led  about  the 

■ome  diatanee  from  the  shore,  the  fresh  water  vineyards  and  gardens  the  channels  became 

springs  bunt  upward  with  such  violence  that  long  fences,  each  a  single  stone.    At  the  pres- 

boata  eannot  aiurely  approach  the  spot.     In-  ent  time  there  is  to  be  seen  a  powerful  hot 

termitting  q>rings  are  those  which  flow  for  a  spring  at  the  place,  and  a  cliff  of  calcareous 

certain  period  and  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  rock  formed  from  its  deposits.    The  Geysers 

so  on  alternately  flowing   and  disappearing  furnish  examples  of  silicious  deposits  simUarly 

without  regard  to  the  supplies  of  rain.    This  produced.    Cold  springs  as  well  as  hot  are  of« 

is  probaUj  owing  to  the  water  collecting  in  a  ten  charged  with  ferruginous  matters,  derived 

oatoral  reservoir  at  an  upper  level,  the  outlet  from  the  decomposition  of  pyritous  iron  con- 

of  which  is  a  dose  channel  through  the  rock  tained  in  the  rocks  over  which  the  waters  have 

atrred  upward  so  as  to  act  like  a  siphon,  flowed.     The  great  ochreous  deposits  result 

IFhen  the  water  fills  the  reservoir  and  rises  from  such  springs,  and  the  accumulations  some- 

ibove  ^e  arch  of  the  siphon,  the  flow  com-  times  amount  to  important  beds  of  iron  ore,  as 

neooea,  and  continues  until  the  discharge  has  described  under  Boo  Obe.    Springs  charged 

ssrried  the  water  down  to  the  level  of  the  with  different  mineral  substances  which  give 

ihorter  limb  of  the  siphon ;  it  then  stops  until  to  them  special  importance  are  further  noticed 

ihe  water  has  regained  its  former  height.    The  in  the  account  of  these  minerals  under  their 

younger  I^iny  in  a  letter  to  Lioinius  describes  own  names,  as  BosA.010  Aom,  Gas,  Petbolbum, 

a  spring  of  this  character  near  the  Larian  lake,  and  Salt. 

the  modem  lake  of  Oomo,  which  ebbs  and  SPRING,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  4  seasons 
flows  regularly  8  times  a  day.  A  more  cele-  of  the  year,  commencing  for  the  northern  hemi- 
brsted  one  is  &e  ancient  pool  of  Siloam,  which  sphere  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  on 
VIS  observed  by  Dr.  Bobinson  as  still  rising  March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
aad  falling  at  intervals  in  the  manner  described  mer  solstice,  or  June  21.  In  the  United  States 
by  Jerome  and  subsequent  writers.  From  the  the  spring  is  regarded  as  including  the  3  months 
iahabitants  of  the  vicinity  he  learned  that  the  March,  April,  and  May.  (See  Seasons.) 
lowing  occnrs  at  irregular  intervals ;  some-  SPKING,  in  mechanics,  an  elastic  body,  va- 
times  S  or  8  times  a  day,  and  sometimes,  in  riously  constructed  and  of  different  materials 
smnmer,  once  in  2  or  8  days.  The  Geysers  are  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
intennitting  hot  springs;  but  the  changes  in  signed.  The  applications  of  springs  are  very 
their  flow  are  due  to  other  causes,  as  probably  numerous  and  for  many  totally  Afferent  ob- 
the  sodden  conversion  of  the  waters  into  steam  jects.  Many  are  used,  as  in  carriages,  to  re- 
by  coming  in  contact  with  beds  of  highly  heat-  neve  the  jar  caused  by  hard  bodies  coming 
•d  rock  or  lava,  or  the  accumulation  of  large  suddenly  in  contact  with  each  other ;  others 
quantities  of  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  cavi-  as  a  moving  power,  acting  through  the  ten- 
ties  until  it  can  drive  out  the  water  beneath  dency  of  a  coiled  metallic  spring  to  unwind 
thnragh  the  channels  leading  from  the  bottom  itself  (see  Olooxs  Ain>  Watches),  or  by  sud- 
to  the  surface.  Hot  springs  are  common  in  den  release  from  a  state  of  tension  to  com- 
Toleanic  ooantries,  in  regions  of  extinct  vol-  municate  motion,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow,  the 
csDoes,  as  that  of  Auvergne  in  central  France,  gun  spring  to  the  cock,  the  spring  pole  to  the 
and  in  districts  where  the  rock  formations  are  orill,  and  in  many  more  such  instances ;  others 
travecsed  and  displaced  by  long  and  deep  lines  are  employed  as  regulfitors  to  control  the 
of  Csolts,  as  in  central  Virginia.  In  these  lo-  movements  of  wheel  work,  as  seen  in  the  hair 
aafities  the  waters  must  penetrate  far  down  to  aprings  of  watches.  All  of  the  above  act  on 
highly  heated  beds  of  rock,  possibly  ancient  the  principle  of  resisting  compression;  others, 
lava  beds  not  yet  cooled ;  or  the  depth  may  be  by  the  amount  of  extension  produced  in  a 
so  great  that  their  high  temperature  may  be  spring  coiled  around  a  central  axis,  are  used 
owing  to  the  general  increase  of  heat  observed  as  measurers  of  weight.  (See  Balance.) — In 
ra  deaoending  into  the  interior.  (See  Gbktbal  organic  bodies  springs  are  also  a  common  fea- 
Hxat.)  He^ed,  and  at  ike  same  time  under  ture,  and  serve  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
great  pressure,  the  waters  possess  powerM  they  are  introduced  in  mechanical  structures, 
loivent  properties,  and  .  thus  they  become  The  cartilages  in  the  joints  are  springs  that 
diaiged  with  salts  and  gases  by  which  the  prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  jarring 
■unaal  springs  are  chara^rized.  As  the  wa-  upon  each  other.  It  is  by  the  sudden  release 
ten  cool  or  evaporate,  some  portion  of  the  solid  of  a  springy  membrane  in  the  structure  of  the 
Batters  held  in  solution  is  set  free  and  depos-  flea,  that  this  little  animal  is  enabled  to  project 
itfld  around  the  springs.    Thus  are  produced  itself  instantaneously  200   times  the  height 
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of  its  own  body;  and  in  fhe  vegetable  Idng-  and  effloienoy,  and  to  act  as  near  as  poadble 
dom  springs  are  provided,  sometimes  ronnd  ynth  eqnal  effect  nnder  heavy  and  light  loads, 
the  outside  and  sometimes  ronnd  the  inside  of  These  also  have  been  devised  of  differont 
the  seed  vessels,  which  finally  burst  these  sad-  forms  and  materials.  Air,  b^g  the  most  elas- 
denly  open,  and  scatter  the  seeds  fw  the  next  tic  of  all  bodies,  makes  an  ezoeUent  spring,  the 
crop. — Oarriage  springs  contribute  not  merely  wdght  resting  upon  inverted  hollow  cylinders, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  rider,  bnt  they  lessen  the  set  upon  pistons  fitting  air-tight.  In  practice 
force  of  draught  by  easing  the  load  over  the  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  d^cnlt  to  pre- 
obstacles,  and  very  materially  increase  the  dn»  vent  the  esci^  of  the  air  around  the  piston ; 
rabiUty  of  the  carriage  itself.  One  of  the  early  and  the  following  improvement  has  been  de- 
forms of  these  springs,  introduced  in  the  17th  vised  for  this  purpose.  The  inverted  cylinder, 
century,  consisted  of  two  broad  leather  straps  or  rough  cup,  is  provided  with  a  very  strong 
extending  from  an  elevated  framework  on  one  but  flexible  diaphragm  or  cover  of  several 
axle  to  a  similar  frame  on  the  other;  upon  these  thicknesses  of  India  rubber,  stout  canvaa,  and 
the  body  of  the  carriage  was  securely  &stened.  leather,  covered  on  the  inside  with  sugar  house 
The  antique  4-wheeled  state  carriages  of  Eu-  molasses.  This  rests  upon  a  rounded  head  <tf 
rope  are  mostly  constructed  on  this  plan ;  and  wood,  and  is  filled  out  with  compressed  air 
a  good  evidence  of  its  efficiency  is  the  fact  that  forced  in  by  a  small  air  pump,  the  pressure 
many  of  the  best  stage  coaches  of  the  presMit  amounting  it  may  be  to  160  lbs.  to  the  square 
time  are  thus  supported.  The  principle  was  inch.  To  prevent  the  air  from  pasdng  through 
also  in  common  use  not  long  since  in  3-wheeled  the  pores  of  the  cast  iron  pump,  this  is  lined 
gigB  or  chaises,  and  is  still  in  the  West  Indian  with  tin.  India  rubber  car  springs  are  very 
wlante,  points  of  support  behind  being  pro-  extensively  used.  They  are  made  of  di^  of 
vided  by  two  long  dender  arms,  connected  any  thickness,  piled  upon  each  other  to  any 
by  a  cross  bar  at  their  extremities,  to  which  desired  height,  and  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
bar  the  straps  are  secured.  Swung  upon  the  case,  in  the  top  of  which  fits  a  piston  resting 
straps,  which  admit  a  limited  lateral  motion,  on  the  pile.  It  is  obvious  that  between  the 
with  the  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the  frame  to  which  the  pistons  are  attadied  and 
arms  behind  and  of  the  shafts  in  front,  the  the  weight  other  springs  may  be  introduced, 
spring  of  these  carriages  is  most  perfect.  An  Instead  of  India  rubber  disks  others  of  steel 
improvement  was  early  introduced  by  making  are  also  used,  saucer-shaped,  and  arranged  in 
the  frames  that  supported  the  straps  elastic,  pairs  upon  each  other,  the  pair  consisting  of 
by  means  of  bands  of  steel  curved  over  in  the  two  dius  set  face  to  face.  The  disks  are  made 
shape  of  ttke  letter  O,  over  the  top  of  which  more  durable  and  efficient  by  corrugating  the 
the  straps,  secured  at  the  bottom,  were  passed.  metaL  Another  form  is  of  flat  dislu  of  steel, 
The  strength  of  these  springs  may  be  increased  less  than  iV  of  an  inch  thi(^  set  between  disks 
to  any  desired  extent,  by  introducing  several  of  cast  iron  of  the  same  diameter,  and  made 
thicknesses  of  steel  plates  in  the  lower  portion  alternately  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces, 
of  the  spring.  Sometimes  the  framework  which  The  tendency  of  the  pressure  applied  to  such 
supports  the  0  springs  rests  itself  upon  the  a  pile  is  to  change  the  flat  steel  face  into  • 
form  of  elliptic  springs  known  asunder  springs*  dightly  dishing  form,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
Steel  springs  of  various  forms  are  now  gener-  elasticity  of  tiie  steeL  Single  disks  operate 
ally  in  use  for  carriages,  being  light  and  occu-  when  the  load  is  light;  the  occasional  intro* 
pying  little  room.  Those  known  as  elliptic  are  duction  of  two  together  in  the  pile  provides 
steel  plates  or  thin  bars,  so  shaped  that  when  for  the  same  action*  with  an  increased  load, 
two  are  put  together  they  present  an  elliptical  and  of  three  or  more  for  still  greater  weights, 
figure,  and  being  secured  together  at  the  ends  Thus  the  same  pile  is  very  ingeniously  made 
a  spring  is  produced  as  pressure  is  brought  to  to  frimish  springs  of  different  degrees  of  stifT- 
bear  upon  them  to  fiatten  the  ellipse.  They  ness,  which  are  brought  into  action  only 
are  bolted  below  upon  the  axle  and  above  to  as  ihe  load  upon  them  requires.  A  pile  0 
tiie  frune  of  the  carriage  by  their  central  part,  Inches  high  and  of  6  inches  diameter  (tf  ont- 
and  are  strengthened  by  additional  thicknesses  side  case  admits  a  motion  of  1-^  inches  before 
of  steel  in  this  portion.  Very  strong  springs,  it  is  frtUy  comnressed.  Springs  thus  designed 
for  the  heaviest  wagons  and  railroad  cars,  are  for  sustaining  heavy  bodies  may  be  also  ap* 
made  of  straight  pieces  of  steel  plates  of  grad-  plied  to  prevent  their  horizontal  concussion, 
ually  increasing  lengths  piled  one  upon  another  as  of  cars  upon  railroads,  and  also  to  relieve 
and  fastened  directiy  to  the  axle,  or  else  over  them  from  the  sudden  jerk  which  withoot 
and  across  each  end  of  it  to  the  frame  which  springs  they  would  receive  in  starting. — ^How 
rests  upon  the  axles  at  these  points.  The  it  is  that  steel  when  tempered  receives  the 
frame  of  the  carriage  is  secured  to  the  ends  of  high  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  tiiia 
the  longest  and  uppermost  plate  by  eye  bolts  metal  so  usefrQ  for  springs  b  not  understood, 
passing  through  these  ends,  which  are  turned  By  grinding  and  polishing  the  property  may 
over  for  their  reception. — ^The  varieties  of  steel  be  lost,  and  by  hardening  and  tempering  it  is 
springs  for  carriages  are  too  numerous  to  be  restored.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  elas- 
particularly  named.  Locomotives  and  railroad  ticity  resides  in  the  thin  blue  oxidized  sur&os. 
carriages  demanded  springs  of  unusual  strength  The  removal  of  the  blue  tint  from  a  r*»nd^luin 
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ipKin^byilB  imiMraiaD  in  weak  amd  was  found  Uft  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  orduned  pastor 
bj  Mr.  Bent  to  impair  its  elasticit7,  oansing  of  a  church  in  Newburyport,  in  which  relation 
the  GfaxoaoDMter  to  lose  nearlj  a  minnte  each,  he  continued  till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of 
koar;    aad  a  soooad   and  eqnal   immersion  great  influence  and  weight  of  character,  and,  as 
weaetoeij  csnsed  any  farther  loss.     In  stating  tiie  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party, 
this  to  tiie  British  assooiafeaon,  he  added  that  was  active  in  pr<Hnoting  the  union  of  the  two 
sneh  sfiriBgi  gat  stronger  in  a  minute  degree  parties  in  the  Oongregational  church,  effected 
dving  the  first  2  or  8  years  they  are  in  use,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Andover  theologi- 
Iram  aoDW  atmoepheric  change;  when  they  oal  seminary,  and  also  in  the  organization  of 
are  ooatad  with  gold  by  the  electrotype  pro*  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
eass  no  saeh  diange  is  observable.     Watch  eign  missions.    He  published  about  25  miscel* 
I  deaeribea  by  Holtz^nffel,  are  ham*  laaeoua  discourses^  and  one  or  two  small  con- 
out  of  round  steel  wire,  of  suitable  troversial  works.---GABDiNSB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
Wj  sBtil  they  fill  the  gnage  for  width,  Ammcan  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
whidialminsareseqaalifyoftiucJcness.  When  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  Eeb.  1785, 
the  holes  ave  punched  in  their  ends  and  they  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1805, 
are  filad  smooth  on  the  edge,  they  are  bound  and  aftor  studying  law  a  short  time  went  to 
with  wire  in  a  loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over  the  island  of  Bermuda  as  a  teacher,  and  re* 
a  ehsreosl  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolying  mained  there  nearly  two  years,  at  the  same 
phte.     They  are  then  hardened  by  dipping  time  porsuiog  the  study  of  law.    After  his  re- 
them  in  oil,  and  the  oil  is  blazed  ofL    The  turn  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
Beit  process  is  grinding  and  polishing  with  more  than  a  year,  when  he  resolved  to  devote 
cfMoy  and  oil  between  lead  blocks,  which  himself  to  the  ministry.    He  studied  about  8 
dsstroys  the  elasticity.     A  subsequent  ham-  months  at  the  Andover  seminary,  and  was  or- 
on  a  Tery  bnght  anvil  restores  this,  dained  as  pastor  of  the  Brick  church  (Presby- 
the  Batare  into  the  spring."   The  col-  terian)  in  New  York,  Aug.  10, 1810,  in  which 
of  <»aoge  or  deep  blu€^  whidi  some  con*  office  he  still  continues  n.862).    He  has  been 
^_  merely  omamentaU  is  imparted  by  mov-  elected  successively  presiaent  of  Hamilton  and 
iig  the  apriB^  baok  and  forth  S  or  8  inches  at  Dartmouth  colleges,  but  in  boUi  cases  declined* 
a  time  over  a  flat  pJate  of  iron  or  wood  under  Beside  a  large  number  of  sermons  and  address- 
wfaieh  a  little  sinrit  lamp  ia  kept  burning.    The  es  in  pamphlet  form,  and  numerous  contribu- 
qirisg  is  finally  soiled  by  attaching  it  when  tions  to  periodicals,  he  has  published  ^^  £ssays 
eoU  to  a  small  axu  and  causing  this  to  revolve  on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Ohristian  Char- 
)ff  mesas  of  its  wineh  handle.    Chronometer  acter"  (8vo.,  1813) ;   "  Memoirs  of  the  Bev. 
balaaee  springs,  of  sorew  form,  are  shaped  and  Samuel  J.  Mills"  (8vo.,  1820) ;   ^^  Fragments 
tsHpmd  hy  winding  them  into  the  square  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor"  (12mo.,  1888) ; 
of  a  screw  of  the  right  diameter  and  "Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible"  (12mo.f 
The  two  ends  being  fastened  to  the  1844) ;  ''  The  Attraction  of  the  Gross"  (8vo., 
r,  the  whole  is  careftilly  enveloped  in  plati-  1846) ;  ''  The  Bible  not  of  Man"  (12mo.,  1847) ; 
foil  and  ti|^y  bound  with  wire.    It  is  "  Discourses  to  Seamen"  (12mo.,  1847) ;  "  The 
heated  in  a  pieoe  of  gun  barrel  closed  at  Power  of  the  Pulpit"  (12mo.,  1848) ;  <'  Me- 
sne end  and  plunged  into  oil,  which  hardens  moirs  of  Hannah  L.  Murray"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  ^^The 
tb  spring  almost  without  discoloring  it.    The  Mercy  Seat"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  ''  Furst  Things"  (2 
sstsr  eovering  is  now  taken  of£y  aad  the  spring  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  ^^  The  Glory  of  Christ"  (2 
h  let  down  to  the  blue  before  it  is  released,  vols.  8vo.,  1852) ;  ^^  Oontrast  between  Good  and 
11»  hair  springs  of  oommon  watches  are  fre*  Bad  Men"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855) ;  *^  Brick  Ohurch 
Hiwmtty  kit  soft;  but  the  best  are  hardened  in  Memorial " J[8vo.,  1861). 
the  coil  opon  the  plain  i^linder,  and  are  then       SPRlNGilELD,  a  city  and  the  shire  town 
earled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the  edge  <tf  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  £.  bank 
sf  a  bbnit  knife  and  the  thumb,  as  in  curling  of  the  Connecticut  river,  98  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
sp  a  narrow  ribbon  or  paper.    Theae  springs  Boston,  and  188  m.  N.  it.  £.  from  New  York, 
M  BO  delieate  that  it  takes  8,200  of  them  to  m  lat.  42**  6'  10"'  N.,  long.  72''  85'  12''  W.; 
vei^  an  oimoe;  the  soft  ones  are  valued  at  pop.  in  1860, 15,199.    The  town  is  drained  by 
SiL  6<2.  eadi,  and  the  hardened  and  tempered  Mill  river,  which  furnishes  water  power  for 
«Bcs  at  lOs.  64,     Thus  an  ounce  of  metal,  manufiacturing  estaUishments.    The  £.  portion 
wwtfa  originally  kss'  than  2d,,  is  made  in  the  of  the  town,  where  the  17.  S.  armory  is  situated, 
mt  ease  worth  £400,  in  the  other  £1,600.  is  considerably  elevated,  while  the  W.  part  is 
fiPBING  BALANCE.    See  Balajbtos.  level.  The  city  iswell  built,  and  has  wide  streets 
SPRING,  Saxitkl,  DJ>.j  an  Ammcan  oler-  which  are  lined  with  trees.    The  city  hall  is  a 
Sifman,  bom  at  Korthbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  noble  building  in  the  Bomanesque  style,  and, 
lT4i,  died  in  Newbnryport,  Mareh  4,  1819.  beside  the  oity  offices  and  library,  has  a  large 
He  was  graduated  at  Pruioeton  college  in  1771,  public  hall  which  will  accommodate  comfort- 
SHi  ia  1775,  having  been  Hoensed  to  preach,  ably  an  audience  of  over  2,500  persons.   There 
betanis  a  <^h*pl^  in  the  continental  army,  are  12  churches  in  the  city,  viz. :  1  African,  1 
md  aeeompanied  the  expedition  under  Ool.  Baptist,  4  Oongregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bo* 
Anold  to  Osnada.    At  the  olose  of  1776  ho  man  Catholic,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Swedenbor- 
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ffian,  1  nnitarian,  and  1  IJniyersalist  The  city  eaob  floor.  The  armorf  gronnda,  whidi  are 
Ubrary,  formed  in  1859,  has  rooms  in  the  city  extensive,  are  encloskl  with  an  iron  fence  and 
hall,  and  numbers  8,000  volumes;  there  is  a  beautifdllj  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
valuable  scientific  and  historical  museum  in  flowers.  Kew  buildings,  required  by  the  exi- 
connection  with  it,  and  both  are  rapidly  in-  gencies  of  the  time,  and  for  which  an  appro- 
creasing.  The  schools  of  the  city  include  1  high,  priation  of  $600,000  has  been  made,  are  soon 
17  grammar,  15  primary,  and  6  mixed  schools,  to  be  erected.  The  manu£acture  of  fireanns  ia 
There  is  one  newspaper,  issuing  daily,  weekly,  also  carried  on  by  several  private  flrms.  There 
and  tri-weekly  editions,  and  having  a  larger  cir-  is  a  large  machine  factory,  making  steam  en- 
culation  than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  £ng-  gines  and  boilers,  steam  saw  mills,  cotton 
land  out  of  Boston.  The  city  has  5  banks,  wi&  presses,  and  coining  and  gun-making  ma- 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,200,000 ;  8  savinga  chinery ;  2  extensive  founderies  for  casting  car 
banks,  with  $1,881,745.68  on  deposit ;  4  fire  and  locomotive  wheels,  and  various  light  and 
insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  heavy  work ;  a  car  manufactory,  buildmg  bag* 
of  $650,000 ;  and  a  mutual  life  insurance  com-  gage,  freight,  and  passenger  railroad  cars  to 
pany,  with  $400,000  capital.  Hampden  park,  order,  and  also  artillery  carriages  for  the  gov- 
opened  in  1857  for  national  horse  shows,  on  emment;  a  gas  company,  furnishing  the  city; 
the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  contains  60  acres,  2  sash,  blind,  and  door  manufactories ;  a  steam 
with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from  the  spring  saw  and  lumber  dressing  mill ;  an  India  rubber 
freshets.  The  Springfield  cemetery  contains  manufacturing  company,  makmg  suspender  and 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade  other  elastic  goods ;  a  candy  manufactory,  a 
trees  and  fountains.  Springfield  is  the  focal  paint  and  chemical  company,  a  woollen  mill, 
point  of  8  lines  of  railroad,  which  meet  in  one  several  fiouring  mills,  and  two  sold  chain  man- 
immense  station  house,  each  having  extensive  uflEtctories. — Springfield  wasmadea  city  in  1862. 
connections ;  these  are  the  western  railroad,  to  It  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
Albany,  connecting  at  WorceMer  with  the  Bos-  mayor  elected  annually.  8  aldermen,  and  16  com- 
ton  and  Worcester ;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  mon  councilmen.  The  nre  department  embraoea 
and  Springfield ;  and  the  Connecticut  river  raO-  6  engine  companies,  2  of  wnich  belong  to  the 
road. — ^The  manufactures  are  important  The  U.  S.  armory,  but  do  duty  wherever  required, 
great  national  armory  is  now  the  only  manu-  — Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1686  by  emi* 
factory  of  small  arms  owned  and  worked  by  the  grants  from  Roxbury,  who  on  May  14  drew  up 
United  States  government  The  process  of  man-  and  signed  an  agreement  for  self-government 
nfacturing  the  rifle  musket,  the  principal  arm  The  place  was  first  named  Agawam,  the  Indian 
now  made,  and  which  requires  for  its  comple-  name  of  a  river  of  West  Springfield,  which  with 
tion  more  than  500  distinct  operations,  is  de-  several  adjacent  towns  was  then  included  in 
scribed  in  the  article  Qxrs,  vol.  viii.  p.  672.  Li  its  boundaries.  In  1687  a  church  was  formed, 
addition  to  the  ample  water  power,  a  steam  en-  and  in  1638  the  settlers  chose  William  Pynchon 
gine  of  70  horse  power  has  recently  been  intro-  magistrate,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year 
duced.  Over  1,500  men  are  employed,  the  work  named  the  settlement  Springfield  (from  the 
is  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  the  production  is  name  of  his  residence  in  England)  in  compli- 
nearly  12,000  complete  guns  per  month,  and  is  ment  to  him.  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  was  an  enter- 
to  be  increased  by  additions  of  men  and  machin-  prising  merchant  as  well  as  a  theologian  and 
ery  till  200,000  stand  of  arms  are  produced  an-  author,  returned  to  England  in  1662;  but  his 
nually.  The  workmen  are  all  paid  by  the  piece,  son  John  remained,  and  in  1662  erected  the  fa- 
The  germ  of  the  armory  existed  during  the  mous  "  Pynchon  house,"  the  first  brick  house 
revolution,  but  it  was  not  formally  established  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  long  a  service* 
till  1794.  From  that  time  till  1841  it  was  un-  able  fortress  against  the  assaults  of  the  Indiaos. 
der  civil  superintendence,  and  the  work  was  not  This  venerable  structure  stood  till  1881,  and  is 
satisfactory.  In  1841  Msgor  (now  Brigadier-  represented  on  the  dtyseal.  In  1675,.  during 
General)  J.  W.  Ripley  was  appointed  superin-  King  Philip's  war,  the  Indians  burned  the 
tendent.  In  1854  a  change  was  again  made  to  settlement,  destroying  about  80  houses  and  25 
a  civil  superintendency,  but  M%jor  Kipley's  sys*  bams.  In  Jan.  1787,  t^e  armory,  which  then 
tem  was  maintained.  During  the  year  1861  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  was 
a  military  superintendent,  Mi\|or  Dyer,  was  attacked  by  Daniel  Shays  and  his  party,  dur^ 
again  appointed,  and  the  vast  increase  of  pro-  ing  Shays's  rebellion ;  but  they  were  dii^rsed 
dnction  consequent  upon  the  war  has  been  at  the  firing  of  the  first  cannon  by  the  state 
made  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  troops.  The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow  till 
of  the  arm.  The  weapon  now  made  is  of  the  the  opening  of  the  western  railroad  in  1888, 
model  of  1856,  and  varies  little  from  the  En-  since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly, 
field  musket.  Maynard's  primer  has  been  dia-  SPRINGFIEII),  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
carded,  and  the  nipple  for  percussion  caps  re-  Clarke  oo.,  Ohio,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
stored.  The  weight  of  the  rifle  musket  is  9|  Lagonda  creek  with  Mad  river,  48  m.  W.  from 
lbs.  When  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the  Columbus,  and  84  m.  N.  fh)m  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
guns  are  stored  in  the  great  arsenal,  200  feet  in  1860,  7,202.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
long  by  70  wide  and  8  stories  high,  which  is  richest  and  most  populous  agricultural  regions 
capable  of  containing  100,000  stand  of  anna  on  in  the  Union,  and  is  well  laid  out  and  hand- 
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Bomelr  baQt.     The  pablio  bnildingB  are  snb*  Price ;  and  after  6  honrs'  i^yere  fighting,  the 

stantial  strnctares,  and  there  are  many  elegant  federal  troops  remained  in  possession  of  the 

private  reeidenoes.     It  has  great  water  power  camp,  bnt  with  the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon  and  228 

for  mann&ctoring  pm7)08es,  and  there  are  nn-  killed,  721  wounded,  and  291  taken  prisoners 

meroos  large  flouring  mills  in  and  aronnd  the  on  the  federal  side,  and  a  still  heavier  loss  on 

citT.    There  are  iron  fbunderies,  machine  shops,  the  side  of  the  confederates.    After  the  battle 

S  iinseed  oil  mills,  a  woollen  factory,  a  paper  Cren.  Sigel,  taking  the  chief  command,  was 

mill,  and  nmneroos  other  &ctorie8.    Limestone  obliged  to  fiall  back  on  Springfield  and  the  next 

is  Itfgelj  qnarried  and  bnmed,  producing  lime  day  to  Boila,  to  await  reinforcements.    Gen. 

of  excellent  quality.    A  number  of  important  Bains,    of   the   confederate   army,    occupied 

railroads  centre  here,  yiz. :  the  Springfield  and  Springfield  with  4  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the 

Colmnbus;  the  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Oincin-  evening  of  the  11th.  On  Oct  26  "Major  Charles 

nati :  the  Springfield  and  Delaware ;  the  Little  Z^onyi,  commander  of  Gen.  Fremont^s  body 

IGami:  ana  the  Oolumbus  and  Xenia.    There  (^ard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  guar^ 

are  1  daily,  1  tri- weekly,  and  2  weekly  news-  m  advance  of  the  main  federal  army,  attacked 

papers,  3  banks,  16  churches,  and  2  flourishing  the  confederate  force  at  Springfield  and  cap- 

femaie  seminaries.     Wittenberg  college  (Lu-  tnred  the  town,  while  held  by  about  2,000 

thersa)  is  sitoated  here.    A  large  trade  is  car-  troops ;  his  loss  was  60  killed,  wounded,  and 

ried  on  in  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com,  and  other  missing;  the  confederate  loss  was  60  killed. 

produce,  and  many  cattle  and  swine  are  ex-  On  Nov.  8,  Mig.  Gen.  Hunter,  appointed  to 

ported  by  railroad  to  eastern  markets.  supersede  Fremont  in  oonunand  of  the  federal 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  forces  in  the  department  of  the  West,  arrived 

Dfinoia.  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  oo.,  with  his  staff  at  Springfield,  and  on  the  9th 

188  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  and  97  m.  N.  N.  E.  abandoned  it  with  his  army  and  returned  north- 

&om  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860, 9,600.    It  is  situ-  eastward.    On  the  27th  it  was  again  occupied 

ated  on  a  beantifm  pndrie,  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon  by  the  confederate  forces,  but  again  abandoned 

river.     Its  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each  by  them  on  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  un- 

other  at  right  angles,  and  are  tastefully  adorn-  der  Gen.  Ourtis  in  Feb.  1862,  by  which  they  were 

ed  with  slubde  trees.    From  the  beauty  of  the  driven  into  Arkansas  and  defeated  at  Sugar  creek 

place  and  its  surroundings,  it  is  termed  the  and  Pea  Ridge,  Benton  co.,  March  6,  7,  and  8. 

*^  Flower  City.''     The  state  house  is  one  of  SPBUOE.    See  Fm. 

the  finest  baildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  SPUBGEON,  Ohablss  Haddon,  an  English 

asd  the  other  public  buildings  are  handsome  preacher,  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19, 

a&d  substantial  structures.    There  are  6  news-  1834.    His  &ther  and  grandfather  were  preach- 

papers,  4  banking  houses,  several  steam  flour-  ers  in  the  Independent  denomination.    At  the 

iflg  mills,  fonnderiea  and  machine  shops,  12  or  age  of  16  he  conmienced  teaching  as  an  usher  at 

14  efaurchea,  and  4  public  and  several  private  Newmarket,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge. 

schools.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  state  uni-  Not  lon^  aftei^  going  to  Cambridge  he  con- 

versity.     It  is  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Al-  . nected  lumself  with  a  ^^L&y  Preachers^  Associa- 

too,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  tion"  there,  and  went  out  almost  every  evening 

Great  Western  railroads,  and  is  the  point  of  to  some  one  of  the  villages  ac^acent,  to  conduct 

Aipment  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and  religious  meetings.  Soon  he  commenced  preach* 

great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine.    The  value  ing,  and  before  he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a 

of  real  and  personal  property  in  1867  was  $4,-  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Waterbeach,  one 

451.907.    Springfield  was  made  the  state  capital  of  these  villages.    In  1864  he  was  called  to  the 

m.  18S6,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1840.  New  Park  street  Baptist  chapel  in  South wark, 

SPRINGFIELD,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  London;  and  his  preadiing  soon  drew  such 

llo.,  <m  the  line  of  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  crowds  that  the  congregation  removed  first  to 

Pacific  railroad,  260  m.  S.  W.  from  St  Louis,  Exeter  hall,  and  then  to  Surrey  music  hall,  the 

and  180  8.  S.  W.  from  Jefferson  City;   pop.  largest  public  room  in  London..   In  1861  anew 

about  1,600.    Its  situation  is  high  and  healthy,  chapel  of  great  size  was  completed  for  his 

and  pfior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  congregation.    Mr.  Spurgeon  for  several  years 

aeoesBion  it  was  the  most  im]>ortant  and  flour-  preached  an  average  of  nearly  a  sermon  a  day, 

Uiing  town  in  S.  W.  Missouri.    It  has  a  city  and  has  beside  visited  f^e  continent  several 

dkarter.    During  the  war  Springfield  and  its  tunes,  corresponded  regularly  with  an  Ameri- 

Tidolty  have  been  the  scene  of  several  impor-  can   newspaper,  written  several  books,  and 

tmt  movements.    Brig.  Gen.  Lyon,  command-  superintended  the  education  of  a  number  of 

ing  a  division  of  the  federal  forces,  arrived  at  young  men  for  the  ministry.   His  sermons  have 

Springfield,  Aug.  6, 1861.    On  the  8th  a  skir-  nearly  from  the  first  been  printed  weekly,  and 

mish  oceurred  at  Dug  creek;  and  on  the  10th  a  6  volumes  have  been  publi^ed  collectively. 

batde  was  fought  at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks,  SPUBZHEDC,  John  Gaspab,  M.D.,  a  Prus- 

the  fint  9  and  the  second  15  miles  from  Spring-  sian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 

fidi,  in  which  Gen.  Lyon,  with  8  divisions,  com-  phrenology,  bom  at  Longwich,  Prussia,  Dec. 

maaded  by  Gen.  Sigel,  M<Qor  Sturgis,  and  him-  81, 1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1882. 

rU^  attacked  the  confederate  force  in  greatly  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Treves, 

nperior  numbers  under  Gens.  MoGullooh  and  and  studied  divinity  and  philosophy.     When 
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Treves  was  invaded  by  the  Frenoh  Brmf^  compel  one  of  bis  soldiers  or  officers  to  ondsN 

Bpnrzbeim  with  the  other   students  fled  to  take  it    He  may  urge  him  to  it  by  pecnniaiy 

V  ienna,  where  be  beoame  aeqaainted  with  Dr.  or  other  motives,  but  if  he  still  refases  he  maj 

Gall,  and  soon  after  was  employed  as  his  assist*  not  compel  him.     The  spy,,  in  his  assumed 

ant,  making  dissections  for  him.    !From  1806  to  character,  is  justified  in  obtaining  what-infor- 

1808  Spnrzheim  and  Gkill  visited  the  principal  mation  he  can  concerning  the  condition  and 

cities  of  Europe,  lecturing  and  demonstratmg  purposes  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  wrong  for  him 

their  views  by  dissections  of  the  brain.    In  to  resort  to  assassination  or  poisoning.    '*  He 

1808  they  presented  a  joint  memoir  to  the  may  weaken  the  enemy,"  says  Yattel,  ^' by  all 

French  institute  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  possible  means  which  do  not  affect  the  common 

explaining  their  discoveries;  and  the  commit-  safety  of  human  society."    Writers  on  intema- 

tee  to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  on  the  tion^  Law  also  hold  thiat  a  commander  is  justi- 

whole  favorably.    The  two  phrenologists  then  fiable  in  tempting  or  soliciting,  by  bribes  or 

commenced  the  preparation  of  their  great  work  otherwise,  an  enemy's  subjects  to  betray  him, 

on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner-  or  act  as  spies,  though  they  admit  that  such  a 

vous  System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  coufse  is  nardly  compatible  with  strict  recti- 

particular,"  c^  which  Spnrzheim  contributed  tude.   They  insist,  however,  that  it  is  perfectlj 

to  the  first  two  volumes.    In  1818  they  sepa*  right  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  traitor.    The 

rated,  and  thenceforward  prosecuted  their  labors  commander  does  not  seduce  him,  and  it  is  right 

independently  of  each  other.    Spurzheim,  after  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  his  crime, 

taking  his  medical  degree  at  Vienna,  went  to  though  he  may  detest  him  for  committing  it. — 

^gland,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of  leo-  In  the  history  of  the  border  wars  in  the  west- 

tures  in  London,  and  about  the  same  time  em  states  and  territories  of  North  America, 

published  *^  Physiognomy  in  connection  with  this  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a  species 

Phrenology,"  and  "  Observations  on  Insanity."  of  scouts  or  rangers,  usually  backwoodsmen  or 

These  works  were  violently  attacked  by  Dr.  hunters,  who  marched  in  the  advance  or  on  the 

John  Grordon  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview,"  and  flanks  of  an  army,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  watch. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  at  once  visited  Edinburgh,  and  as  tiie  name  implies,  the  motions  of  the  enemy 

in  the  presence  of  more  tiian  500  medical  stu-  —-especially  to  seek  and  detect  the  ambuscades 

dents,  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Gordon,  demonstrated  of  the  Indians.    They  were  not  spies  in  the 

the  fibrous  character  of  the  brain,  which  the  odious  military  sense  of  that  term.    The  ser- 

latter  had  denied.    He  went  to  Paris  in  1817,  vice  was  honorable,  and  was  equivalent  to  that 

and  lectured  for  several  years,  publishing  also  of  light  troops  in  regular  armies.    This  use  of 

works  on  phrenology,  insanity,  and  education,  the  word  is  peculiar  to  American  history. 

His  lectures  beinff  prohibited  in  1826,  he  went  SQUADRON,  in  military  science,  a  body  of 

again  to  England,  in  1881  returned  to  Paris,  cavalry  comprising  2  companies  or  troops,  and 

and  in  the  summer  of  1882  visited  the  United  averaging  from  160  to  200  men.    A  detach* 

States.     Having  delivered  several  lectures  in  ment  of  ships  of  war  employed  on  a  particular 

Boston,  he  was  seized  witii  a  fatal  fever  from  expedition  is  also  called  a  squadron, 

over  exertion  about  2  months  after  his  arrival.  SQUAEE  (Lat.  quadratum)^  in  geometry,  a 

Dr.  Spurzheim^s  principal  works,  beside  those  figure  formed  of  4  equal  sides  meeting  each 

already  mentioned,  are:  "Anatomy  of  the  other  at  right  angles.    The  term  appears  to 

Brain"  (8vo.,  London  and  Boston,  1881-2);  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  comers  of 

"Phrenology,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mind"  (8vo.,  figures  alone,  and  in  the  oldest  English  work 

London  and  New  York);  "Sketch  of  the  Nat-  on  geometry  (Recorde's  "Ground  of  Arts"), 

nral  Laws  of  Man"  (London  and  Boston).  the  word  quadrate  (four-sided)  is  added  to  it 

SPY,  as  defined  by  Bouvier,  "  one  who  goes  when  it  is  used  to  designate  a  square  figure, 

into  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  It  is  common,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  find 

best  way  of  doing  an  iigury  there.    The  term  it  used  in  a  similar  sense,  as  when  applied  to 

is  mostiy  applied  to  an  enemy  who  comes  into  the  tool  called  the  carpenter's  T  square,  a  rule 

the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  of  two  limbs  united  at  a  right  angle,  and  u^ 

situation  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  it."  for  drawing  right  angles.    The  word  is  applied 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  detected  spy  is  also  to  angles,  though  not  to  right  angles,  in 

death.    In  all  time  it  has  been  an  acknowl-  calling  a  triangular  file  8-sauare. — Square  meas* 

edged  right  of  nations  at  war  with  each  other  ure  pres^its  me  superficial  areas  of  surfaces  in 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  spies  or  square  units,  as  iuches,  feet,  miles,  &c. — Li 

secret  emissaries  in  carrying  on  their  hostile  arithmetic,  the  square  is  a  number  consisting 

operations.    Before  entering  Oanaan  the  He-  of  another  number  multiplied  by  itself;   and 

brew  lawgiver  twice  sent  spies  to  examine  the  this  use  of  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to 

land  and  the  condition  of  tiie  people.    Grotius  the  geometrical  figure,  the  area  of  which  is 

and  Yattel  lay  down  numerous  principles  in  equal  to  the  number  of  units  forming  one  of  its 

regard  to  their  employment.   It  is  admitted  by  sides  multiplied  by  itself.    The  number  thus 

all  writers  on  international  law  that  there  is  multiplied  is  callea  the  square  root,  and  the 

something  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  honor-  method  of  discovering  it  in  algebraic  and  arith- 

able  man  in  performing  the  service  of  a  spy,  metical  formulas  is  known  as  the  extraction  of 

and  therefore  a  commander  has  not  a  right  to  the  square  root. 
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SQUASH.    See  Goubd.  fin;  thej  devonr  numbers  of  small  fish  and 

SQUASH  BUG,  a  well  known  hemipterons  crustaceans,  and  in  turn  are  eaten  bj  laraer 

inaect,  the  toretu  trUtis  (De  Geer).   It  is  about  fishes,  and  used  as  bait  bj  cod  fishers.    De- 

}  of  an  ineb  long,  with  a  triangular  head ;  the  scriptions  and  fibres  of  this  and  other  Ameri- 

general  oolcv*  is  ochre  yellow,  rendered  dusky  can  species  may  be  found  in  the  ^^  Journal  of 

above  by  numerous  black  dots ;  the  sharp  edges  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia"  (voL 

of  the  domain  project  beyond  the  closed  wing  ii.  p.  86,  1821).    In  the  old  world,  squids  are 

oovers;  oathe  back  of  the  head,  behind  the  found  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand;  the  Z. 

eyes,  are  2  glaaay  raised  eyelets.    They  appear  tmlgarU  (Lam.),  common  about  the  shores  of 

by  the  last  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  when  Great  Britain,  and  used  in  Cornwall  as  a  bait 

the  squash  Tines  have  put  out  a  few  leaves,  for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  li  feet.    The 

psir,  iod  soon  begin  to  lay  their  eggs ;  they  flying  squids  (ammastrephe^j  D'Orb.),  and  the 

conceal  themselves  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  hook  squid  {onychoteuthU  and  enoploteiMia^ 

&5ten  th«r  eggs  in  little  patches  on  the  under  D^Orb.),  have  been  alluded  to  under  Mollusoa, 

ode  of  the  leaves  by  a  gummy  substance;  8QUIEB,  Efhbaim  George,  an  American 

the  ^gs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young,  pale  author  and  archsologist,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 

•shy  and  with  large  antennas,  at  first  live  to-  Albany  oo.,  N.  T.,  June  17,  1821.    Having  for 

gether  in  swarms ;  they  resemble  the  adults  some  time  taught  school  and  studied  engineer- 

•zeept  in  the  i^Mence  or  rudimentary  condition  ing,  he  went  to  Albany  in  1840  and  became 

of  the  wings  and  their  covers.   They  are  hatch-  connected  with  the  press,  and  in  1841-2  was 

«d  in  socoessive  broods  during  summer,  pass  assistant  editor  of  the  ^*  New  York  State  Me-' 

throngh  their  last  change,  and  attain  their  full  chanic,^'  a  politico-scientific  journal,  and  identi- 

Gze  in  September  and  October,  when  they  fied  with  tne  movements  of  the  mechanics  for 

ksre  the  plants  and  conceal  themselves  in  crev-  a  reform  in  the  system  of  state  prison  labor. 

isea,  passing  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  torpid  In  1843  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Hartford 

itate.    The  loss  of  sap  from  the  punctures  of  (Oonn.)  Daily  Journal, ^^  supporting  the  election 

these   insects    causes  the  leaves   to  become  of  Henry  Olay  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  re- 

kown,  dry,  and  wrinkled,  when  they  are  de-  moved  to  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  edi- 

nrted  for  tcesh  ones.     When  irritated,  and  torship  of  the  "  Scioto  Gazette."    While  fiUinff 

psrdcalazlj  when  crashed,  they  give  out  a  this  position  and  serving  one  term  as  clerk  of 

rtrvng,  nauseous  odor.    It  is  best  to  destroy  the  lower  branch  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  he 

thm  when  few  in  number  and  before  they  have  made  an  extensive  survey,  in  conjunction  with 

lad  thur  eggs,  or  to  crush  the  latter  before  the  E.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  of  the  ancient  monuments 

vsia  have  b^;nn  to  spread.    Whatever  pro-  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  prepared  a  work 

aK>ees  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  ren-  on  the  subject  which  was  published  in  1848  as 

4ers  them  lees  liable  to  suffer  fW>m  these  bugs,  the  first  volume  (4to.)  of  the  '*  Smithsonian 

The  {7.  marffinatus  (Fahr.)  of  Europe  is  of  an  Contributions  to  Knowledge."    In  the  autunm 

cbseore  brown,  of  similar  habits,  and  emits  a  of  1848  he  made  an  exploration  of  the  aborigi- 

tfroog  odor  of  apples.  nal  monuments  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

SQUID,  a  eephalopodons  moUusk,  of  the  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 

Oranchiate  order,  tribe  deeapoda,  family  ten-  tntion  in  1849,  and  fdso  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 

A£^,  and  genus  loligo  (Lam.).    The  body  is  1852  (8vo.).    In  March,  1849,  he  was  appointed 

ckm^sled,  tapering  behind,  with  a  pair  of  ter-  by  President  Taylor  charge  d'affaires  to  Guate- 

Busai  fins;  branohias  2;  arms  8,  with  2  rows  mala,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  the  other 

of  pedoncnlated  suckers,  and  2  tentacles ;  the  Central  American  states.    His  despatches,  sub- 

iiteiial  shell,  or  gladitUy  is  reduced  to  a  homy  sequently  published  by  order  of  congress  in 

fiOlH?haped  plate,  with  2  lateral  expansions ;  2  volumes,  related  not  only  to  political  matters. 

a«  ink  bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  secretion  but  to  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  and 

jet  bla^     They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma-  resources  of  the  country,  ana  particularly  to 

rise,  and  never  leave  the  water ;  they  can  creep  the  projected  interooeanio  canal.  On  the  death 

bead  down  on  the  cephalic  disk;  the  ova  are  of  Gen.  Taylor  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 

endosedin  long,  gelatinous,  cylindrical  sheaths,  in  1851  visited  Europe,  residing  there  a  year, 

called  sea  nrapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in  receiving  the  medal  of  the  geographical  society 

mnnber;  &e  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements  of  France,  and  being  made  a  member  of  the 

rapid;  Uiey  are  nsed  as  food  by  man,  as  on  the  royal  society  of  literature,  fellow  of  the  socie- 

•oasts  of  Greece.    They  are  sometimes  called  ties  of  antiquaries  of  England,  France,  and 

eslamaries,  from  the  internal  pen-like  bone  and  Denmark,  &c.    Returning  to  the  United  States 

bk  bag,  and  the  general  cyhndrical  form  like  in  1858,  he  conceived  tne  plan  of  an  inter- 

aa  ancient  escritoire.    The  common  squid  of  oceanic  railway  through  the  republic  of  Hon- 

the  New  England  coast,  the  L,  UUeebrosa  (Le-  duras,  made  with  a  corps  of  engineers  a  pre- 

loear),  is  from  6  to  12  inches  long;  the  colors  liminary  survey  of  the  route,  negotiated  the 

vary  rapidly,  with  the  will  of  the  animal,  from  requisite  concessions  from  the  government  of 

ycfiowbh  whtte  to  bloish,  violet,  brown,  red,  Honduras,  and  organized  at  New  York  a  com* 

lad  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint  They  swim  pany  for  carrying  forward  the  work.   He  subse* 

npidly  backward  by  dilating  and  contracting  quently  vbited  Europe,  where  he  secured  the 

fte  no-like  bodv,  and  forwara  by  the  terminal  oodperation  of  many  English  and  French  oapl- 
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iafists,  and  Bpeclal  goaranties  for  the  road  from  effects  are  expectorant,  dinretio,  and,  in  lai^ 

the  English  and  Frenoh  governments.    As  an  doses,  emetic  and  purgative.     It  is  used  in 

incident  in  these  negotiations,  he  drew  np  the  combination  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha 

treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Hondui:as  to  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  in 

for  the  retrocession  of  the  Baj  islands,  the  dropsical  diseases  it  is  much  employed  to  in* 

principles  of  which,  adopted  by  the  former,  crease  the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys, 

opened  the  way  for  the  a^j^stment  of  all  her  SQUILL  {squilla^  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  cnista- 

disputes  with   the  Gentral  American   states,  oeans  of  the  division  $tomapoday  so  called  from 

The  final  survey  of  the  proposed  railway  was  having  the  feet  placed  aroond  the  montii.  The 
also  conducted  under  his  direction.     Beside,  body  is  elongated  and  generally  slender, the 

tiiose  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Squier  has  pub-  head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  carapace 

lished  the  following  works,  most  of  which  leaving  uncovered  4  of  the  thoracic  rings,  and 

have  been  translated  into  German,  French,  or  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  caudal  fin 

Spanish :  '^  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  An-  of  several  plates  adapted  for  swimming.    The 

eient  Monuments,  and  proposed  Interoceanic  antenna  of  the  Ist  segment  of  the  body  are 

Canal '^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York  and  London,  long,  ending  in  8  many-Jointed  filaments,  can- 

1862) ;  *'  The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  not  be  bent  under  the  head,  and  are  inserted 

the  Reciprocal  Principles'  of  Nature  in  Amer-  below  the  eyes  near  the  median  line ;  the  an- 

ica"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1862);  *^  Notes  on  Cen-  tennse  of  the  2d  segment  are  shorter,  more  ex* 

tral  America,"  &c.  (1864) ;  **  Waikna,  or  Adven-  temal,  having  at  the  base  a  large  ciliated  plate, 

tnres  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  nom  and  terminate  in  a  single  many-jointed  fila- 

de  plume  of  Samuel  A.  Bard  (12mo.,  1866) ;  ment ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  movable  sp- 

Question  AngUhAmericaine^  &o.  (8vo.,  Paris,  pendages.    The  mouth  is  toward  the  posterior 

1866);  '^The  States  of  Gentrid  America,"  &a  8d  of  the  carapace,  and  has  an  upper  and  un- 

(8vo.,  New  York,  1857) ;  "  Report  of  the  Sur-  der  lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  2  pau^  of  jaw 

vey  of  the  Honduras  Interoceanic  Railway"  feet  arranged  around  it;  the  8d  pair  of  feet  are 

(4to.,  London,  1869);  ^^Translation,  with  Notes,  prehensile,  strong,  bent  back  on  themselves, 

of  the  Letter  of  Don  Diego  de  Palacio  (1671)  to  serrated  and  spined,  and  used  very  much  like 

the  Grown  of  Spain  on  the  Provinces  of  Gnate-  the  1st  pair  of  feet  in  the  soothsayer  i^niu) ; 

mala,  San  Salvador,  &c."  (New  York,  1860) ;  the  next  8  pairs  are  directed  forward,  applied 

^^  Monograph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  against  the  buccal  apparatus,  and  insertea  dose 

the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  Gentral  America"  together,  with  a  wide,  rounded,  ciliated  plate  at 

(1861) ;  and  *^  Tropical  Fibres  and  their  £co-  the  end ;  the  last  8  thoracic  limbs  are  slender, 

nomic  Extraction"  (1861).    He  has  also  con-  with  styliform  process  and  ciliated,  the  seg- 

tributed  numerous  articles  to  this  cyclopssdia  ments  to  which  they  are  attached  resembling 

and  the  *^  Encyolopsedia  Britannica,"  to  the  those  of  the  abdomen.    Most  of  the  rings  of 

'^  Transactions"  of  the  American  ethnological  the  body  are  complete,  very  nearly  equal,  and 

society  and  of  numerous  scientific  societies  of  movable  on  each  otiier ;  the  carapace  is  nearly 

Europe,  and  to  many  American  and  European  quadrilateral,  longitudinally  divided  by  2  more 

periodicals  and  public  journals.                     '  or  less  distinct  grooves;  the  Ist  5  abdominal 

SQUILL,  the  bulb  of  plants  of  the  genua  rings  have  large  false  feet,  to  the  posterior  part 

9BUla  or  Bquilla,  of  which  tiie  8,  maritimck,  or  of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  respira- 

sea  onion,  furnishes^  the  medicine  called  squilL  tory  organs  in  the  shape  of  floating,  ramified, 

The  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  on  the  coast  and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 

of  the  Mediterranean.   The  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  motion.    The  heart  has  the  form  of  a  long  vea- 

from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  sel,  a  little  dilated  anteriorly,  extending  almost 

fleshy  scales,  dosely  laid  over  each  other,  and  the  length  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  sending 

covered  by  thin,  dry,  external  scales,  which  off  lateral  branches  to  each  ring ;  the  Tenons 

are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  white.    The  sinuses  in  which  the  blood  is  collected  before 

juice  is  viscid  and  very  acrid,  but  its  acrimony  going  to  the  gills  are  yery  l^rge ;  the  stomach 

partially  disappears,  without  loss  of  medicinal  advances  far  into  the  head.    There  are  many 

power,  when  the  bulb  is  dried.    For  this  pur-  species,  all  marine,  most  abundant  in  the  trop- 

pose  it  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to  ics,  but  some  coming  as  far  N.  as  the  English 

artificial  or  solar  heat.    It  is  exported  in  ob-  diannel ;  they  are  usually  met  with  far  fit)m 

long  pieces  of  a  white  or  dull  ydlowish  white  shore  and  in  deep  water;  they  swim  rapidly, 

oolor,  possessing  a  feeble  odor,  and  bitter,  nan-  striking  the  water  with  their  powerfiil  tail ; 

aeons,  and  acrid  taste.    Analyzed  by  Tilloy  of  they  are  voracious  and  carnivorous.    The  best 

Dyon,  it  waa  found  to  contain  a  very  acrid  and  known  species  is  the  8.  inantU  (Fabr.),  6  or  7 

poisonous  resinoid  substance;  a  very  bitter  inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray  oolor, 

principle,  previously  recognized  by  Vogel  and  found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  carapace  is 

called  fciZ^itin;  a£&tty  matter;  citrate  of  lime;  widened  and  elongated  posteriorly,  with  the 

fpd  mucilage  and  sugar.    About  i  of  a  grain  anterior  angles  spiny;  the  prehensile  feet  have 

of  the  first  named  substance  was  found  sufB-  6  teeth ;  the  abdomen  has  8  longitudinal  rows 

eient  to  kill  a  dog.--Sqnill  yields  its  medicinal  of  crests  above ;  the  caudal  plates  are  spiny, 

properties  to  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  and  SQUINTING  (Lat.  9trabkfMu\9k  deformity 

IS  atoo  used  in  substance  in  the  form  of  pill.   Ita  resulting  from  a  want  of  parallelism  between 
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the  Tinl  azeB  of  the  eyoB.    Except  in  oases  in  species,  and  widely  roread  over  the  world, 

where  it  is  caused  bj  paralysis,  spasmodic  or  except  in  Australia.     These  well  known,  ao- 

hydropiad  affections,  or  irritation  of  the  brain,  tive,  and  familiar  animals  are  characterized  by 

it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  accompanied  with  no  a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 

pain  or  lack  of  visiial  power.    C^hthalmio  snr*  into  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  mnzzle  wide, 

geons  Botioe  3  decrees  of  squinting :  1,  where  from  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  na* 

&ere  is  bat  a  slight  convergence  or  divergence  sal  bones;    eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 

from  the  normal  axis,  such  as  is  ordinarily  moderate,  and  whiskers  long;  the  hind  feet 

dlleda^'castof  theeye;^^  2,  wheretheindina-  6-toed,  the   fore   feet  4-to€^  with  a  wart* 

tion  is  strongly  marked,  but  less  than  half  the  like  thumb,  all  the  fingers  and  toes  with  com- 

cornea  is  thrown  under  the  eyelid  or  within  pressed  and  curved  claws ;  the  fur  is  gener- 

the  cvbit,  which  is  the  most  frequent  variety ;  ally  soft,  especially  in  the  northern  species, 

S,  wh«e  the  cornea  is  nearly  or  quite  thrown  and  the  tail  is  long,  hury,  expanded  later- 

onder  the  eyelid  or  within  the  orbit,  common  ally  in  the  arboreal  genera,  ana  shorter  aivl 

among  those  who  are  bom  blind,  but  rare  in  bushy  in  the  terrestnal,  and  in  both  carried 

the  case  of  ^ose  who  can  see.    The  surgeons  gracefully  over  the  back ;  the  upper  lip  is  deft, 

also  disch^gnish  it  according  to  the  departure  the  cocnm  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling 

from  the  norms!  axis;  as  convergent,  where  the  them  to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to 

pupil  is  drawn  toward  the  nose ;  divergent,  the  mouth,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct ; 

when  it  is  drawn  toward  the  outer  corner  of  some  have  a  membrane  extended  between  the 

ike  eye;  ascendent,  where  it  is  drawn  upward;  fore  and  hind  limbs,  as  has  been  noticed  ander 

sod  desoendent,  where  it  is  drawn  downward.  Fltino  Squibssl.  The  incisors  aref,  smooth  in 

Of  these,  the  convergent  form  is  by  far  the  most  front,  brown  or  orange,  the  lower  compressed 

frequent,  and  next  in  order  the  cQvergent  and  and  sharp ;   molars  |i  j,  rooted,  tuberculate. 

ssoe&dent.    The  descendent  is  the  rarest  of  all.  with   projecting  transverse  stris   enamelled 

Squinting  may  also  be  double  or  single  as  one  continuously,  the  anterior  upper  one  the  small- 

<?  both  eyes  are  afTected;  it  may  be  congenital,  est  and  sometimes  deciduous.     Hie  food  is 

L  £^  «»TiBtang  from  birth,  or  acddental,  occur-  chiefly  vegetable,  though  some  American  spe- 

ring  frtMB  accident  or  improper  treatment  of  cies  are  known  to  suck  eggs  and  destroy  young 

ihe  eye ;  the  former  is  rare.    It  may  be  also  birds.    The  family  is.  very  abundant  in  North 

emtinnoas,  or  rarely  intermittent.    The  cause  America,  nearly  )-  of  all  the  species  being  found 

ef  ocdinary  strabismns  or  squinting  is  the  lack  here  ;•  the  prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are 

of  equal  power  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of 

eye.    (See  £ts.) — ^The  treatment  prior  to  1839  the  flying  squirrels.     (See  Fltino  SgiTinREL, 

ocotfisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to  Pbaibib  Doo,  and  Pbi.isis  Squibbbl.) — The  ge- 

Brengthen  the  weaker  muscles,  bandaging  the  nus  seiurut  (Linn.)  is  the  type  of  those  of  the 

aozmal  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use  of  famUy  which  live  in  trees ;  the  species  of  the 

the  other;  or  by  the  use  of  goggles,  spectades.  United  States  are  hard  to  determine  from  the 

4a,  in  wMoh  all  except  the  centre  was  opaque,  tendency  to  variation  in  color  (red,  gray,  and 

la  1^8  Stromeyer  described  the  operation  of  black  being  the  predominating  tints),  and  the 

dividing  one  of  the  recti  musdes,  but  without  diminution   in   size  in   the  southern   states. 

hariDg  tried  it  on  the  living  subject    In  1639  Mr.  Baird  states  it  as  a  general  rule  that, 

Dieflenbadi,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Berlin,  per-  when  a  squirrel  has  the  fur  of  the  throat  or 

it  suooessfully,  and  was  followed  by  belly  annulated,  it  is  a  variety  of  some  species 

£ng;liBh  and  French  surgeons.  The  oper-  which  normally  has  the  under  parts  uniformly 

has  now  become  very  common,  though  white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the  latter 

the  best  anrgeons  admit  that  there  are  8  classes  plumbeous.   The  bones  of  the  red-bellied  squir- 

•f  eaaas  in  which  it  should  not  be  performed,  rels  are  generally  red,  and  of  the  white-bel- 

riz. :  those  in  which  the  position  of  the  eye  is  lied  white.    The  largest  of  the  North  Ameri- 

ized,  those  which  result  from  the  paralysis  of  can  species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 

the  antagonist  mnsde,  and  those  occurring  in  states  (S.  tulpintu,  Gmel.),  about  2^  feet  lonff, 

mSantm  befiire  dentition.    The  operation  is  not  of  which  the  tail  is  16  inches ;  the  head  is 

diffiealt   nor   particularly  dangerous,  and  in  rather  slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather 

about  f  of  the  cases  proves  partially  or  entirely  cylindrical ;  the  upper  molars  are  permanently 

saceeaffiiL    There  are  two  methods  of  per-  4.    The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and 

fdrmiag  it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Dieflenbach,  white  below,  through  various  shades  of  rusty, 

where  tike  coignnotiva  is  divided  and  the  mus-  to  uniform  shining  black ;   the  fhr  is  coarse 

de  to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  subcon-  and  harsh,  and  the  ears  short;  the  ears  and 

JEoeCivai  method,  where  the  ooi^unctiva  is  only  nose  are  white  in   all  its  varieties.     It  is 

by  the  instrument  which  divides  the  found  from  North  Oarolina  through  the  S.  At- 

beoeath  it.     The  former  is  generally  lantio  and  gulf  states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas. 

The  operation  was  introduced  in  The  gray  variety  is  the  S.  eapi»tratu$  (Bosc), 

the  Umted  States  in  1840  by  Dr.  Detmold.  and  the  black  the  S,  niger  (linn.)  and  the 

SQUIREw    See  Esquirb.  black  squirrel  of  Oatesby.    It  prefers  devated 

SQUIRREL,  the  popular  name  of  the  rodents  and  open  pine  ridges  where  there  are  occa- 

<€  the  fiunfly  MttfM&i^  which  is  very  numerous  siond  oak,  niokory,  and  nut  trees ;  the  nest  for 
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the  winter  and  breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a  being  parfciaUj^torpid  at  this  season  and  reqimv 
hollow  tree,  and  in  summer  in  the  forks  be-  ing  but  little  food;  thej  are  very  fond  of  nnts, 
tween  the  branches.    The  young  are  bom  in  and  of  green  corn  and  jonng  wheat,  on  which 
March  and  April,  being  fed  by  the  parents  for  last  account  wars  of  extermination  are  often 
4  or  6  weeks.    The  food  consists  of  acorns,  waged  against  them,  whole  villages  turning  ont 
nnts,  fmit  of  the  pine  cones,  green  corn  in  the  on  an  appointed  day  to  hunt  them,  killing  great 
summer,  buds  and  roots  in  spring,  and  what-  numbers.  At  irregular  periods  they  sometimes 
ever  it  can  get  in  the  winter,  as  it  does  not  ap-  collect  in  large  troops  in  the  north-west,  migrat- 
pear  to  lay  up  any  winter  stores,  or  to  resort  ing  eastward,  crossing  rivers  and  mountains, 
to  any  hoards  previously  buried  in  the  ground,  and  conmiitting  great  destruction  in  the  fields 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it  in  their  course.    Of  late  years  many  of  this 
is  a  swift  runner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and  is  i^ecies  have  been  domesticated  in  the  public 
very  tenacious  of  life ;  it  is  generally  seen  to-  parks  of  northern  cities ;  though  pets  of  chil- 
ward  the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  is  easily  do-  dren  and  loungers,  they  drive  away  the  birds 
masticated,  but  is  less  active  in  the  cage  than  by  destroying  ti^eir  eggs  and  young.    The  Cali- 
the  smaller  species ;  its  flesh  ds  frequently  eat-  fornia  gray  squirrel  (S.  feasor^  Peale)  is  aa  large 
en.    The  cat  squirrel  {S,  dnereuA,  linn.),  the  as  the  fox  squirrel,  but  more  slender;  it  is  griz- 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26  zled  bluish  gray  and  black  above  and  white  be- 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  14;  the  low ;  tail  black,  white  on  the  exterior  and  fine- 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat-  ly  grizzled  below ;  back  of  ears  chestnut.    It 
like,  the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail  represents  on  the  west  coast  the  gray  squirrel 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light  of  the  east.    It  runs  very  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below  not  readily  taking  to  trees  when  pursued;  like 
to  grizzly  above  and  black  below ;  it  is  never  the  other  squirrels,  it  has  a  kind  of  bark ;  the 
pure  black ;  the  ears  are  low  and  broad,  and  food  consisto  principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff  in  holes  of  pine  trees  bored  by  woodpeckers, 
than  in  the  preceding  species.    It  is  found  resembling  pegs  placed  in  the  wood.    The  red 
dhiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  southern  or  Hudson's  bay  squirrel  (8.  SudsonitHj  Pall.) 
New  England ;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and  has  a  stout  body  y  or  8  inches  long,  and  the 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  au-  tail  rather  less,  narrow  and  flat ;  ears  moderate, 
tumn,  when  its  flesh  is  excellent,  bringing  in  broad,  tufted  at  the  tip.    The  color  above  and 
the  New  York  market  8  times  the  price  of  that  on  the  sides  is  a  mixed  black  and  grayish  rusty, 
of  the  common  gray  squirrel.    The  species  with  a  broad  wash  of  bright  ferruginous  down 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  western  and  south-  the  back  and  the  upper  surface  of  Qie  tail ;  dull 
western  states  (S.  lAidovicianvs,  Harlan)  has  a  white  below ;  tail  rusty  on  the  margin,  within 
very  fall  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above  which  is  a  narrow  black  band ;  there  is  often  a 
and  ferruginous  below.     The  common  gray  black  line  on  the  flanks,  separating  the  colors 
squirrel  (S.  Oarolinensis,  Gmel.,  and  8,  migror  of  the  sides  and  belly;  the  soles  are  hairy  or 
toritUy  Aud.   and  Bach.)  is  about  22  inches  naked  according  to  the  season.    It  is  found 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  12 ;  the  upper  molars  from  high  northern  latitudes  to  the  Mississippi, 
are  permanently  6.    The  general  color  is  gray  and  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  Atlan- 
above   and  white  below,  with  a   yellow!^  tic  states  in  elevated  regions.     It  is  active, 
brown  wash  on  the  back  and  sides ;  the  region  graceful,  fearless  of  man,  cleanly,  and  industri- 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly  ous  in  laying  up  a  winter  supply  of  food ;  it 
tuft ;  there  is  a  black  variety,  the  3,  niger  of  sometimes  makes  its  nest  in  outbuildings ;  it  is 
Godman.     The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow,  very  lively  all  winter,  eating  its  supply  of  nuts, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  daws  and  the  seeds  of  pines  and  &s ;  in  cold  climates 
strong,  thumb  a  rudimentary  callosity;    the  it  burrows  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  some 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer ;  large  coniferous  tree.     It  is  called  chickaree 
whiskers  longer  than  the  head.    It  is  found  from  its  loud  chattering  note ;  its  flesh  is  tender 
extensively  over  the  United  Statea,  being  much  and  well  flavored;  it  is  less  gentle  and  easily 
the  smallest   at   the  south;    this   difference  tamed  tiian  tJie  gray  squirrd.    Hie  common 
in  size  and  some  modifications  of  the  habits,  European  squirrd  {8,  wilgarU,  Linn.),  much 
according  to  climate  and  locality,  have  led  resembling  me  last,  is  about  14  inches  long,  of 
authors  to  make  two  spedes,  with  the  names  which  the  tdl  is  about  i ;  the  color  is  reddish, 

g*ven  above,  which  Mr.  Baird  unites  in  one«  diestnut  brown  on  the  back,  white  below,  be- 
is  a  very  active  animd  and  an  excellent  coming  gray  in  winter  in  the  north,  and  yield- 
climber,  in  the  south  preferring  the  low  cypress  ing  then  the  much  prized  fur  called  minever; 
swamps ;  it  is  often  met  with  late  in  the  even-  the  ears  are  tufted,  and  tlie  hair  on  the  tail  is 
ing  and  on  moonlight  nights,  when  it  falls  a  directed  to  the  two  sides.  It  is  found  through- 
victim  to  owls,  foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.,  as  well  as  out  Europe  and  N.  Aeia;  it  feeds  in  summer 
to  hawks  and  snakes  by  day ;  the  young  are  4  on  buds  and  shoots,  especially  the  young  cones 
to  6,  born  in  May  or  June.  They  are  easily  of  Hie  pine,  and  in  winter  on  a  supply  of  nuts 
domesticated,  and  gentle  in  conflnement,  and  which  it  gathers  in  antumn  and  hides  in  some 
are  often  kept  as  pets  in  whed  cages ;  they  do  hollow  tree.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
not  lay  up  any  great  amount  of  winter  stores^  makes  a  nest  of  moss,  leaves,  and  fibres  very 
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nesfly  IsterwoTeii,  in  a  hole  or  fork  of  a  tree,  Paris  in  1698,  died  Jnne  15,  I960.  She  was 
and  well  eonoealed;  a  pair  live  together,  fre-  educated  by  charitj  at  a  oonvent  in  Rouen ;  in 
qneatmg  the  same  tree  for  many  years;  the  1710  she  became  chambermaid  to  the  dnohess 
yoonif^  are  bom  in  Jane,  and  remain  with  their  de  Maine*  at  Soeanx,  bnt  soon  attracted  atten- 
pareatstin  the  following  spring;  they  remain  tion  by  her  superior  knowledge  and  abilitiee, 
torpid  IB  the  very  coldest  days.  The  largest  having  among  her  friends  Fontenelle,  Mari- 
of  &e  sqoirrela  is  the  Malabar  squirrel  (8,  maxU  vaux,  Montesquieu,  and  Mme.  du  Deffand. 
unci,  Sehreb.),  88  inches  long,  as  large  as  a  cat;  Being  an  active  agent  in  the  conspiracy  of 
it  is  blaek  above,  the  sides  and  top  of  head  Oellamare,  she  was  arrested,  and  was  for  two 
diestnmt,  aad  lower  parts  pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in  years  confined  in  the  Bastile ;  she  then  resumed 
palm  trees,  feeding  on  the  milk  and  meat  of  the  her  situation  at  Sceaux,  and  afterward  mar- 
eocoaaat— The  ground  squirrels  (tamtof,  lilig.)  ried  an  old  Swiss  officer,  the  baron  de  Staal, 
have  efae^  poaches  extending  to  the  occiput  who  was  appointed  commander  of  a  companv 
and  opedng  internally ;  the  taU  is  shorter  than  in  the  duke  of  Maine's  guards,  with  the  rank 
the  body,  Uie  feet  large  with  well  developed  of  m^jor-general.  She  left  personal  Mhnoire^^ 
claws  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  anterior  and  letters  that  are  still  sought  for  oa  account 
basal  ]date  of  the  zygoma  perforated  by  a  near-  of  their  terseness  and  wit.  The  former  have 
ly  emdar  foramen ;  the  permanent  upper  mo-  been  frequently  reprinted  separately  or  in  his- 
brs  are  ^  the  tul  is  not  bushy,  and  there  are  torical  collections ;  the  latter  are  found  in  her 
S  to  5  l(Higitadinal  stripes  on  tiie  back.  They  '  (Eworei  comfpUU$  (2  voIb.  8vo.,  Paris,  1891). 
borrow  in  tiie  gronnd  near  the  roots  of  trees,  8TABAT  MATER,  the  first  words  of  a  cele- 
ad  their  nest  is  well  supplied  with  winter  brated  Latin  hymn  of  the  church,  generally 
fikod;  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  sung  on  the  festival  of  the  seven  sorrows  of 
t^fairrels  proper  and  the  spermophiles  or  prairie  the  Virgin,  and  during  Holy  Week.  It  was 
squirrels.  The  common  American  ground,  probably  composed  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictis, 
striped,  or  cheeping  squirrel,  chipmunk,  or  commonly  called  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
ba^ee,  has  the  body  6  to  0  inches  long,  and  who  fiourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
the  taO  abont  4^ ;  on  the  back  and  sides  are  5  century ;  but  the  words  have  received  several 
IsngitdSinal  black  stripes,  not  extending  over  changes.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  many  of 
fte  rump,  the  enter  2  on  each  side  separated  the  most  eminent  composers,  including  Pales- 
oaly  by  a  white  line ;  rump  pale  chestnut,  and  trina,  Pergolesi,  Astorga,  Haydn,  Neukomm,  and 
&e  upper  parts  generally  finely  grizzled  yel-  Rossini.  The  composition  of  Pergolesi  (for  two 
Iswiah  gray  and  brown ;  lids  and  uader  parts  voices  with  an  accompaniment),  commenced 
white,  and  a  downy  white  spot  behind  the  ears;  upon  his  deathbed  and  finished  by  another 
it  is  the  71  aitriiiUfu»  (linn.).  It  varies  but  little,  hand,  is  the  most  celebrated,  although  that  of 
sad  is  foond  from  Canada  and  Lake  Superior  to  Rossini  is  the  most  popular  in  the  concert  room. 
Vifginia  and  Missouri.  It  is  lively,  playfhl,  STADIUM  (Gr.  frrahtop\  originally  a  Grecian 
and  busy,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  among  course  for  foot  races  at  the  places  where  g^ames 
»*mwi^  the  place  of  the  wren  among  birds ;  were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
is  is  very  commonly  seen  running  along  the  nasia  of  cities  where  there  were  no  games. 
feaoes  and  walls  in  New  England,  cheeping  The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
%e  a  young  chicken,  the  cheek  pouches  dis-  pia,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Epidaums,  and  the  Pan- 
tnd^  with  nots  or  seeds,  occasionally  stopping  athenaio  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
aad  standing  upright,  watching  against  ene-  long  area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
Baes,  and  disappearing  in  some  hole  at  the  least  line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
slarm.  The  yonng  are  bom  in  May,  4  or  5  at  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  in 
a  birth.  They  are  hardly  injurious  to  the  far-  steps  around  the  circumference.  The  length 
■ler,  not  disturbing  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe,  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Grecian 
and  only  gleaning  after  the  harvest;  they  feed  feet,  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English;  and 
chiefly  on  nuts,  wheat,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  fi*om  continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison, 
eherry  stones,  and  grass  seeds,  with  which  their  this  length  became  used  throughout  Greece  as 
whiter  barrows  are  plentifully  supplied.  They  the  standard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  dis- 
are  tatsAj  captured  in  traps,  but  are  not  readily  tances,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
tansed,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  cages;  their  worst  Romans,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
eaemy  is  the  weasel,  which  pursues  them  into  measurement.  From  discrepancies  in  the  dis* 
their  bnrrowa.  The  Missouri  striped  squirrel  tances  recorded  by  Greek  writers,  it  has  been 
(T.  fmadri9iUatu$,  Wagn.)  is  smaUer,  with  the  thought  that  different  stadia  were  referred  to; 
iacervals  between  the  stripes  all  grayish  white;  but  such  discrepancies  probably  arose  from  the 
beaeath  it  is  dirty  grayish  white,  and  the  gen-  distances  in  question  being  computed,  and  not 
eal  eolor  is  more  rerruginous;  it  most  resem-  measured.  Thus,  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
Ues  the  T.  PtUiamU  (Baird)  of  N.  Asia  and  were  allowed  for  a  day's  Journey ;  one  man 
Sberia.  would  make  the  same  journey  in  less  time  than 
SQUIRREL  CORN.  Bee  Diobntba.  another,  and  would  record  tiie  distance  as  so 
BQOIRREL,  F£Tmo.  See  FLTnro  Sqitibbsl.  many  stadia  less  in  proportion  to  this  difference. 
CTAAL,  MAJBtfimiTB  Jbakkb  CoBunzB  ns  STADTHOLDER  (Dutch,  9tadho>uder^  a  city 
Iasmay  bartHieai  de,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  (Mr  state  holder  or  keeper,  a  governor ;  Ger. 
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StmMaUer),  the  title  given  bj  oertaiii  of  the  PaflBioiiately  fond  of  the  sooial  attraetionB  of 
United  Proyinces  of  <£e  Netherlandl  to  Wil-  the  eapital,  and  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
Ham  of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the  oelebritj  which  she  there  enjoyed,  she  obeyed 
'  chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  proviacefl  with  extreme  reluctance  the  command  of  ^ 
and  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces.     In  first  consnl,  and  retired  to  Ooppet,  where  she 
1687  Maurice,  his  2d  son,  was  appointed  stadt-  prepared  for  the  press  •  her  novel  DeipMiu 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  dignity  (1802).     She  then  travelled  to  Italy,  her  im- 
oontinned  in  the  house  of  Orange,  with  occa-  pressions  of  which  country  are  recorded  in 
aional  intermissions  during  which  the  states-  Oorinne  (Paris,  1807),  a  work  defective  in  plot 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  until  and  dramatic  interest,  but  full  of  eloquent  re- 
1747,  when  William  lY.,  of  a  collateral  branch  marks  on  scenery,  manners,  and  art,  and  unr 
of  the  Orange  family,  was  declared  hereditary  surpassed  as  a  poetical  description  of  a  poeti* 
stadtholder.     After  the   restoration   of  the  cal  country.    It  has  been  rep€«tedly  translated 
Orange  family  in  1614,  the  title  was  ezchauged  into  every  European  language,  and   is  still 
for  that  of  king,  which  is  also  hereditary.  the  work  on  which  her  literitfy  reputation 
8TA|;L*H0LST£IN,  Amrx  Habix  Louisb  mainly  rests.    A  subsequent  residence  in  €^ 
GsRMAiNS  (Nkoxxb),  baroncss  de,  a  French  many,  where  she  was  mtimate  with  Gkiethe, 
autiboress,  born  in  Paris,  April  22, 1766,  died  the  Schlegels,  and  other  eminent  men,  afforded 
there,  July  14, 1817.    She  was  the  only  child  of  the  materials  for  her  De  VAUenuigne^  whk^ 
Keeker,  l£e  wealthy  Swiss  banker  and  minister  was  in  1810  seized  in  Paris  by  the  police,  after 
of  finance  to  Louis  XYL    Her  early  education,  10,000  copies  had  been  printed,  notwithstand- 
nnder  the  direction  of  her  motiier,  was  severe  ing  it  had  passed  the  test  of  the  French  censor- 
and  systematic,  and  almost  from  infancy  she  ship.  The  emperor^s  hostility  probably  prompt- 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  many  dis^  ed  this  arbitrary  act,  although  the  authoress  was 
tinffuished  persons  who  frequented  the  saUn^  informed  by  the  minister,  Savary,  in  answer  to 
of  j£me.  Ne<^er,  whence  she  acquired  the  art  her  remonstrance,  that  the  publication  had  been 
of  brilliant  and  thoughtful  conversation,  for  stopped  because  ^^  the  work  was  not  French." 
which  she  was  always  remarkable.  At  the  age  Being  closely  watched  at  her  residence  in  Oop- 
of  20  die  was  nuurried,  through  her  mother^s  pet  after  this,  she  succeeded  in  1812  ih  mak- 
tnanagement,  to  the  baron  de  StaCl-Holstein,  ing  her  escape  to  England,  whither  she  was 
the  Swedish  minister  to  the  French  court — an  obliged  to  proceed  by  a  tedious  overland  jour- 
alliance  which,  while  it  gave  her  rank  and  ney  through  Grermany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  the 
position  in  society,  had  little  in  the  wishes  or  seaports  being  closely  watched  by  the  French, 
sympathies  of  the  parties  to  recommend  it.   In  J)s  VAUemagne  appeared  in  London  in  1818. 
1788  appeared  her  first  work  of  importance,  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  she  returned 
JJettres  9ur  Us  ouvrage$  et  U  earaeUre  deJ.Ji  to  Paris,  and  resumed  her  old  position  as  a  lit- 
HauMeau^  which,  notwithstanding  an  unrea-  erary  celebrity  and  a  leader  of  public  opinion, 
sonable  admiration  for  her  subject,  contaios  She  passed  through  the  Hundred  Daya  nnmo- 
a  masterly  exposition  of  some  of  the  sophisms  lested  by  Napoleon,  but  after  the  second  resto- 
of  the  J^imvelk  Ileloiae.    With  the  outbreak  of  ration  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  seemed  to 
the  flench  revolution  her  imagination  kindled  have  lost  her  interest  in  active  politics.    She 
at  the  prospect  of  political  and  social  reform  travelled  again  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  restor- 
which  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  conn-  ing  her  hesdth,  and,  returning  to  Paris,  busied 
try.    But  gradually,  as  popular  violence  and  herself  with  preparing  for  the  press  her  last 
fanaticism  gained  a  place  in  tiie  public  coun-  work,  OonndSraiufiu  ntr  la  rHolutian  Fran* 
oils,  she  employed  her  pen  boldly  in  denun-  pcAse^  published  posthumously  by  her  son  in 
oiation  of  the  fnotious  course  of  parties,  and  in  1819  (8  vols.  8vo.).    It  is  written  with  com- 
defence  of  the  royal  family  and  others,  whom  mendable  temperance  and  impartiality,  and  is 
she  now  considered  the  oppressed  instead  of  remarkable  for  graphic  portraits  of  publio  men 
the  oppressors.  Compelled  during  the  reign  of  of  the  revolutionwy  period.    Her  friend  Ben- 
terror  to  leave  Paris,  she  resided  first  at  her  jamin  Constant  observed  that  if  she  had  paint* 
fSather^s  estate  of  Ooppet,  Switzerland,  and  af-  ed  individuals  more  frequentiy  and  more  in 
terward  at  Richmond,  En^and,  in   society  detail,  her  work  might  have  ranked  lower  as  a 
with  Talleyrand,  the  count  de  Narbonne,  and  literary  composition,  but  would  have  gained 
other  distinguished  emigrants,  some  of  whose  in  interest.    She  also  wrote  De  VmflueTuse  dee 
lives  she  hi^  saved  at  the  commencement  of  paeeume  (1796) ;  De  la  litUrature  ctmnderie 
that  period.    She  returned  after  the  estab-  aane  eee  rapporte  ateo  lee  institutiime  eodaUe 
lishment  of  the  directory,  and  until  the  usur-  (1800) ;  Beflexiane  eur  le  euieide;  .Emai  sur  lee 

Sation  of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon  made  fiotiane;   Vie  politique  de  Neeker;  Dix  anniee 

er  saloons  the  rallying  point  of  those  who  d^exH^  an  autobiographical  narrative;  and  a 

flavored  a  compromise  between  monarchy  and  variety  of  minor  productions,  some  of  which 

the  principles  of  1780,  and  looked  with  dis«  appeared  posthumously.  She  was  buried  in  the 

taiist  upon  tiie  designs  of  Bonaparte.    The  family  tomb  at  Ooppet,  which  bears  the  insorip- 

latter,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  her  tion:  Mie  tandem  quieecitj^ftuenunguamgyievit, 

support,  finally  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris,  and  The  baron  de  Stall-Holstem  had  died  in  1802 : 

not  to  remain  withm  40  leagues  of  the  oity*  and  by  the  dispositions  of  her  will  it  appeared 
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fiuMt  fwBwaal  7«ar8  preTioas  to  her  detfli  she  6TAFFA,  a  small  tininliabitod  island  of  Soot- 

hid  been  woemtlj  eipooBed  to  a  young-  offioor,  land,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire,  6 

IL  do  Boec%  bj  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  oon-  to  8  m.  W.  from  Mull.    It  is  of  irregular  ellip- 

eeahoent  of  die  marriage  being  dne  to  her  re-  tical  form,  abont  l^  m.  in  circumference.    Its 

hietanea  to  port  with  a  name  so  long  identified  surfiice  is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  60 

with  her  litararj  fame.    She  left  two  children  to  144  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upper  rock  being 

by  her  link  hoshiiiid,  the  baron  Augnste  de  composed  of  a  shapeless  basaltic  mass,  with  oo- 

fita§l,  nd  Albdrtina,  duchess  de  Broglie,  both  casicmal  small  columns,  resting  upon  a  columnar 

amiiMiit  ioit  Tirtuea  and  piety.    The  former  basalt,  hard,  grayish  blaoJE,  compact,  and  of  per- 

adited  die  ooraipleto  works  of  his  mother  in  18  fectly  regular  forms,  whi<^  has  for  its  founda> 

vola.  (Fm%  1890-^21),  and  a  memoir  of  her  tion  a  conglomerate  trap  or  tufa.    This  colum- 

was  pab£Uhed  bj  Mme.  Neoker  de  Baussore  nar  basalt,  strongly  resembling  architectural 

(8to«,  PsriS)  1831).    In  1862  was  published  dengns,  is  indented  with  numerous  caves,  of 

her  iattfitad  oorrespondenoe  with  the  grand  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  aa 

doeheaa.  Louisa  of  Saze- Weimar,  from  1800  to  Fingal^s  cave.    It  opens  with  a  noble  gateway, 

1817  (9nKj  London).  of  an  absolute  height  from  the  rocky  floor  to  the 

STAFF,  in  military  science,  a  corps  of  officers  top  of  the  entablature  of  1 17  feet  6  inches,  and 

attafhqd  to  &  oonunander  for  the  purpose  of  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean  tide  to 

MHiMinfl  him  in  carrying  his  designs  into  eze-  the  top  of  the  arch  inside  of  66  feet,  and  nearly 

eotioo.    The  ataff  of  an  army  may  be  distin-  54  feet  in  breadth.    The  sea  at  all  times  flowa 

labhed  nnder  8  heads:  1,  the  general  staff,  into  the  cave,  and  has  at  the  entrance  a  mean 

eygistiag  of  a^iutants  general  and  assistant  depth  of  18  feet,  but  at  the  inner  terminus 

adjutaato    general,  aidee-do-camp,  inspectors  shoals  to  9  feet.    The  action  of  the  waves  has 

general  and  assistant  inspectors  general,  &o.,  broken  a  number  of  the  columns  at  the  en<« 

vikoae  datiea,  apart  from  the  communication  of  trance.    Sir  Joseph  Banks  measured  the  deptii 

Iha  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  embrace  the  of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  to  the  terminus, 

vliote  range  of  the  service,  whence  their  title  and  found  it  871  feet  6  inches,  but  it  is  now 

«f  general  staff  officers;   2,  the  staff  corps,  reckoned  as  only  227  feet    For  the  whole  dis- 

vhoae  doties  are  confined  to  distinct  branches  tanoe  the  sides  of  the  cave  are  supported  by 

if  the  service,  as  the  engineers,  topographical  massive  columns  of  basalt,  usually  pentagonal 

ordnance,  quartermasters',  eubslst-  or  hexagonal,  but  sometimes  with  7  or  9  sides, 

medical,  and  pay  departments;  8,  the  and  very  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  2,  8, 

Btaff^  which  indodes  regimental  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  fr^m  the  roof  depend,' 

and  eertain  non-commissioned  officers,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  cave,  clusters  of 

duties  assimilate  to  those  of  adjutants  columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalactites 

meral,    qoartermasters,    and    commissaries,  and  sparkling  with  innumerable  crystals.    The 

The  employment  of  a  military  staff,  as  a  regu-  whole  cave  is  lighted  from  without,  so  tiiat  the 

kr  branch  of  the  service,  dates  from  the  reign  farthest  extremity  is  plainly  distinguished,  and 

ef  Louis  XIV. ;  but  in  European  armies  it  can-  the  air  is  said  to  be  dry  and  wholesome.    The 

aoc  be  aaid  to  have  constituted  a  permanent  basaltic  columns,  whioh  form  the  fa(^e  of  the 

sorpB  imtil  npward  of  a  century  later.    The  entire  island,  are  found  in  all  positions,  erect, 

of  tiie  French  rsvohition  and  of  Napoleon  oblique,  horizontal,  and  curved  or  bent.    The 

eondaeCed  by  tiie  French  army  without  other  principal  caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the 

a  eoipa,  the  officers  employed  on  the  staff  Cormorant  cava,  so  called  from  the  number  of 

Mag  detailed  from  the  various  arms  of  the  these  birds  whioh  viat  it,  and  the  Clam  Shell 

servloe  for  that  purpose,  and  returning  after-  cave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 

wd  to  their  own  regiments.     The  Frendi  form  in  which  the  basaltic  c(^umns  are  inclined, 

have  now  however  a  special  school  for  the  in-  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 

atnietioa  of  staff  officers,  who  form  a  perma-  peeUn;  it  is  80  feet  high,  16  to  18  feet  broad, 

aent  oorpa»  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  and  180  feet  long. 

prisni^  mflitary  estabhshmente  of  Europe.  STAFFORD,  an  £.  co.  of  Virginia,  border- 

A  pensanent  general  staff  is  however  discount  ing  on  the  Potomac,  bounded  o,  W.  by  the 

*»*«»*r>*<   by  some  military  authorities,  who  Bappahannock,  and  drained   by  Aquia   and 

Inior  ft  ajyatem  which  admits  of  supernumerary  other  creeks;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

£iiniinl  end  regimental  officers  selected  tem-  8,565,  of  whom  8,814  were  slaves.    The  surface 

petsrOy  for  staff  duties  by  commanders  of  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  along  thePot(»nac  is  mod- 

tioopSL    fitaKsh  a  system  has  always  prevailed  erately  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

m  the  army  of  the  United  States.    *'  The  lead-  178,661  bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,928  of  wheat, 

isg   qoaiifieations,"  says   Napoleon,   *<  which  88,750  of  oats,  and  2,018  t9n8  of  hay.    Th^re 

riioald  diatsngnlsh  an  officer  selected  for  the  were  2  cotton  factories,  5  grist  mills,  2  saw 

html  of  the  staff  are:  to  know  the  country  mills,  12  churches,  and  245  pupils  attending 

teffonghly ;  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  reconnoia-  public  schools.    Gold  has  been  discovered,  and 

isaca  with  akfil ;  to  superintend  the  transmit-  granite  and  freestone  of  an  excellent  quality 

Boa  of  orders  properly;  to  lay  down  the  most  are  found.    The  Bichmond  and  Fredericsbnrg 

eoBuficated  moremesits  intelligibly,  but  in  &w  railroad  intersects  the  county.    The  value  of 

vwdanl  with  amipiioi^."  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,685,768,  showing  an 
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increase  of  82  per  cent,  once  I860.    Capital,  aaU,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamwortb,  Bur* 

Stafford  Oonrt  House.  ton-npon-Trent,  Uttoxeter,  Gheadle,    Hanley, 

STAFFORD,  Henbt,  dnke  of  Bnokingluiin.  Bnrslem,   and   Newcastle-nnder-Lyme.     Tkb 

See  BuoKiNOHAM,  Dttkes  of.  chief  river  is  the  Trent,  which  traverses  the 

STAFFORD,  William  Howabd,  visconnt,  an  oonnty  in  a  K.  W.  direction,  and  has  several 

English  statesman,  bom  Nov.  80,  1612,  exe-  considerable  tributaries.    Much  of  the  Burfiwe 

cuted  on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29, 1680.    He  was  consists  of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places 

the  2d  son  of  Thomas,  20th  earl  of  Arundel,  1,000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  nm- 

the  well  known  collector  of  the  Arundelian  ning  in  ridges  separated  by  valleys   slopinff 

marbles ;  and  upon  the  death  without  issue  of  toward  the  Trent ;  the  land  in  the  valley  of 

his  brother-in-law  Henry,  4th  Baron  Stafford,  the  Trent  is  good.    Staffordshire  is  an  impor- 

he  succeeded  in  having  the  dignit}^  conferred  tant  manuflM^uring  county,  and  coal,  iron,  cop- 

upon  himself  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  at  per,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  extenaively. 

the  same  time  created  Baroness  Stafford.    In  The  leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware, 

Nov.  1640,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  created  and  earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chief 

Viscount  Stafford.    He  was  brought  up  in  the  seat  in  England,  and  which  gives  name  to  a 

Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  adhered  during  the  division  of  the  county  called  the  Potteries, 

civil  wars  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  after  the  There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  ironmongery  or 

restoration,  conceiving  that  he  had  not  been  hardware  "Which  is  not  produced  in  Stsfford- 

rewarded  according  to  his  deserts,  he  was  fire-  shire.    The  pottery  works  established  by  Jo- 

Suently  found  in  opposition  to  the  court,  al-  siah  Wedgwood,  and  still  carried  on  by  his  de- 

biough  he  appears  never  to  have  played  an  8cendants,arein  this  county.  The  ale  breweries 

important  part  as  a  le^slator.    He  was,  how-  of  Burton-on-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  cd- 

ever,  of  snmcient  prominence  to  be  singled  out  ebrated.    Staffordshire  is  connected  with  the 

by  Titus  Oates,  the  contriver  of  the  **  popish  surrounding  counties  by  a  perfect  network  of 

plot,*'  as  one  of  his  chief  victims.    On  Oct.  28,  roads,  canids,  and  railways.    There  are  some 

1678,  Oates  deposed  before  the  house  of  com-  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.     The  county 

mons  that  upon  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  sends  4  members  to  parUament,  beside  18  for 

by  the  Jesuits,  Lord  Stafford  was  to  have  the  the  boroughs. 

appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  army ;  and  on  STAG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
the  80th  the  accused  nobleman  was  committed  Europe  {eerwu  slaphtts,  Linn.)  and  its  con- 
to  the  tower,  with  other  Oatholic  peers  against  geners.  It  is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
whom  similar  charges  had  been  preferred,  ders,  and  of  a  general  reddish  brown  color, 
After  lying  two  years  in  prison,  he  was  brought  tinged  with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  before  his  rump  is  a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  the 
peers  on  Nov.  80,  1680,  his  69th  birthday,  tail ;  there  is  a  blackish  dorsal  line,  and  on  each 
During  a  trial  of  7  days  he  defended  himself  side  often  a  row  of  pale  fhlvous  spots ;  the  hair 
with  an  ability  for  which  no  one  had  given  him  is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
credit ;  pointing  out  with  such  skill  the  weak-  mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the 
ness  of  Oates^s  evidence,  that  Evelyn,  who  was  tear  bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large, 
present,  thought  ^^sucn  a  man^s  testimony  and  the  hoofe  narrow,  triangular,  and  corn- 
should  not  be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog.^'  pressed.  The  antleite  are  large  and  rounded. 
But,  as  Dugdale  and  "[Iberville,  the  other  wit-  with  an  anterior  basal  and  a  median  anterior 
nesses  for  the  government,  swore  positively  snag,  and  the  apex  divided  into  2  or  more 
that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassinate  branches  according  to  age;  they  are  peculiar 
the  king,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  to  the  males,  shed  in  the  spring,  and  repro- 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  81.  He  was  executed  8  duced,  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  24  lbs.,  by 
weeks  afterward ;  and  such  was  the  revolution  August.  (For  famUy  characters  see  Dbbr.)  It 
in  popular  feeling  which  set  in  subsequent  to  is  a  strong,  swift,  and  vigilant  animal,  with  a 
his  conviction,  that,  although  he  had  been  as-  very  acute  sense  of  smell ;  it  was  formerly 
sailed  by  invective  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  when  found  in  herds  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainoua 
he  protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold  the  regions  of  temperate  Europe,  but  is  now  rare 
spectators  cried:  '^We  believe  you,  my  lord,  except  in  the  least  inhabited  parts,  like  the 
God  bless  you,  my  lord.^^  His  eldest  son  was  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  stag  hunting  is 
created  earl  of  Stafford,  which  title  expired  still  a  favorite  sport  with  the  privileged  few. 
with  th^  4th  earl  in  1762 ;  and  in  1825  (the  This  in  old  times  constituted  the  noble  art  of 
attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  having  been  reversed  wnerie,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  plebeian 
in  the  previous  year)  his  descendant  Sir  Gteorge  chase  of  the  fiulow  deer  and  other  species 
William  Jemingham  succeeded  to  the  barony  whidh  resort  to  the  plains  more  than  the  woods. 

of  Stafford.        Gestation  continues  8  months;  the  young  or 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  nearly  calf  is  dropped  in  May,  and  is  yellowish  with 

central  county  of  England,  bounded  by  the  white  spots ;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart^ 

counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Leicester,  War-  and  the  female  a  hind,  the  terms  buck,  doe,  and 

wick,  Worcester,  and  Salop ;  area,  1,260  sq.  fawn  belonging  properly  to  the  fallow  deer 

m. ;   pop.  in   1861,  746,684.     The  principal  (<2ama  Dtf^ora,  Gesn.) ;  the  venison  is  coarser 

towns  are  Stafford,  the  capital,  Lichfield,  Wu-  than  that  of  the  fisllow  deer.  It  has  been  found 
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ta&dl^  wiA  bonee  of  the  elephant  and  other  with  yellow  head,  brown  Jaws,  and  0  stigmata; 

padiydanns,  in  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  the  peat  thej  live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  apple  trees, 

bogs  of  Irdand,  and  dmilar  reoent  formations,  willows,  and  oaks,  and  orb  sometimes  iigarions. 

It  te  represented  in  North  America  by  the  larger  STAG-NELIUS,  Ebie  Johan^,  a  Swedish  poet, 

wapiti  {0.  Canadefuii^  £rxl.).    (Bee  Wapiti.)  born  in  the  island  of  Oland,  Oct.  14,  1Y9S,  died 

Other  stags  in  the  old  world  are  the  Barbary  April  8,  1828.    He  was  the  son  of  a  parish 

(C  Barhmrm^  Benn.),  of  N.  AfHca,  of  a  dark  priest,  afterward  made  bishop  of  Oalmar,  and 

brown  eoli»' with  back  of  haunches  and  obscure  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 

apots  white;   and  the  Nepaul  (G.  Walliehii^  Lund  and  Upsal.    In  1815  he  became  aderk 

Chiv.),  brown,  with  a  large  white  spot  on  the  in  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 

ramp.    Others  are  found  in  India  and  Japan.  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.    He 

OTA6  BEETIjE,  the  common  name  of  the  died  prematurely  from  excessive  drinking.  His 

family  JHMAielcp,  of  the  lamellicompentamerouB  poetical  writings,  including  many  in  manu- 

ooleoptera,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Itusa-  script,  were  edited  in  1824  by*  his  friend  Ham- 

nu$  (Unn.).    Many  of  the  species  are  of  con-  marakOld  in  8  vols.,  and  comprise  epic  or  nar- 

fliidmble  «£e,  and  have  received  their  name  rative  poems,  dramas,  lyrics,  ballads,  and  mis- 

from  ^  large  and  powerful  mandibles  with  cellaneons  minor  pieces.    His  reputation  has 

which  the  males  are  fhmished.     The   stag  greatly  increased  since  his  death,  and  he  is  now 

beede  of  Enrope  (L.  eervus^  Linn.)  is  2  inches  ranked  among  the  Swedish  classics.  His  entire 

kmg,  exdnaive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the  works  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 

kil^Md  and  most  formidable  of  the  British  specimens  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Howitt^a 

be&ea;  the  color  is  black,  with  brown  elytra;  *^ Scandinavian  Literature." 

the  head  is  wider  than  the  body;  the  man-  STAHL,  Gboro  Ebnst,  a  German  chemist 

£hles  oorneons,  arched,  with  8  liu'ge  and  sev-  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Anspach,  Oct.  21, 

tral  smaller  teeth,  and  used  as  instruments  of  1660,  died  in  Berlin,  May  14,  1784.    He  stud- 

cffianee;    antennn  bent,  pectinated,  and  10-  ied  medicine  at  Jena,  and  became  a  lecturer 

jc^itad,  tibiflD  dentated  along  outer  edge,  and  there  in  1684,  professor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 

tibe  tarn  ending  in  2  hooks.    They  live  in  the  and  chemistry  at  Halle  in  1694,  and  royal  phy- 

tnuiks  of  trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  night,  sician  at  Berlin  in  1716.    Professing  as  a  pie- 

often  into  honses,  where  their  sharp  and  stag-  tist  a  disdain  for  all  learning,  he  was  yet  the 

fijue  horns  cause  no  little  alarm ;  the  females  author  of  two  theories  prominent  in  the  his- 

are  small^  with  narrower  head  and  mnch  tory  of  science.    In  his  2%eoria  Medica  Vera 

Sorter  mandibles.    They  are  also  called  horn  (Halle,  1707;   new  ed.  by  Choulant,  3  vols., 

beetles  and  flying  bnlls.     According  to  De  Leipsic,  1881-'8;  translated  into  German  by 

Geer,  they  feed  principally  on  the  sweet  Jnice  Ideier,  8  vols.,  Berlm,  1882-^8)  he  supposed 

w^fctaA  over  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  exuding  the  existence  of  an  anvma  or  immaterial  princi- 

on  the  bark,  which  they  obtain  by  means  of  pie  resident  in  the  body,  creating  its  organiza- 

the  brushes  of  the  under  jaws ;  they  are  said  to  tion,  and  governing  all  its  processes  with  refer- 

SBae  caterpillars  and  soft-bodied  insects,  and  ence  to  the  final  purpose  of  preserving  life. 

to  sock  their  juices;  they  are  very  strong,  and  Every  corporeal  movement,  he  said,  is  the 

can  pinch  the  finger  pretty  hard,  but  oo  not  product  of  a  spiritual  order.    He  invented  also 

ise  their  mandibles  in  this  way  unless  pro-  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  prevailed  till  the 

voked,  and  their  punctures  are  not  poisonous ;  time  of  Lavoisier,  in  development  and  defence 

tiiey  five  only  a  short  time  in  the  perfect  state,  of  which  he  •  published  Zymotechnia  Funda- 

perishing  soon  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the  mentalU  (1607),  Experimenta  et  Observatume$ 

ererioes  of  bark  near  the  roots  of  trees.    The  Chemiea  (1781),  and  numerous  dissertations. 

krvB  are  large  and  fieshy  grubs  with  very  STAHL,  Juijus  Friedbioh,  a  German  states- 

Uiick  body,  arched,  18-ringed,  and  having  a  man  and  author,  born  in  Munich,  Jan.  16, 1802, 

brown  sctdy  head  armed  with  2  strong  jaws  died  at  Brtkckenau,  near  Kissingen,  Aug.  10, 

with  which  they  gnaw  wood,  reducing  it  to  a  1861.    The  name  of  his  parents,  who  were 

eoarse  powder,  and  often  doing  much  damage  Jews,  was  Schlesinger,  but  he  adopted  the 

by  boring  into  the  trunks  fflid  roots  of  oaks  name  Stahl  when  in  1819  he  was  baptized  into 

sad  beeches;  there  are  6  scal^feet,  attached  the  Protestant  church.    He  studied  law,  was 

to  tlie  first  8  rings;  they  are  said  to  be  6  years  appointed  in  1827  Privatdocent  in  the  faculty 

ua  coming  to  their  growth,  and  by  some  are  re-  of  law  at  Munich,  in  1882  extraordinary  pro* 

Brded  as  the  etmuM  of  the  Romans,  a  worm-  fessor  at  Erlangen,  and  in  the  same  year  ordi- 

Ike  gmb,  according  to  PUny,  obtained  fi*om  nary  professor  at  WUrzburg.    In  1840  he  ac- 

the  oak  and  considered  delicious  food,  but  not  ceptea  a  call  to  the  university  of  Berlin.    In 

coveted  by  modem  epicures.    The  largest  of  1848  he  founded  with  Betiimann-Hollweg  the 

the  Hew  England  species  is  the  X.  eapreoltu  German  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice- 

(Linn.),  nsuaUy  called  horn  bug;  it  is  about  1^  president  until  1859,  when  a  disagreement  be- 

laehes  long,  without  the  mandibles,  the  latter  tween  the  evangelical  (low  church)  and  the 

being  nclde-shaped  and  toothed ;    the  color  high  Lutheran  parties,  of  which  latter  he  was 

mahogmny  brown,  smooth  and  polished.    They  the  leader,  led  him  to  resign.    In  1854  the 

appear  in  Joly  and  Angnst.    The  larva  are  8  king  appointed  him  syndic  of  the  crown,  and  a 

indies  long  when  foil  grown,  straw-colored^  lifememberof  the  J7drr«nAatM  (house  of  lords). 
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He  was  also  appointed  in  1852  a  member  of  thin,  transparent  white  sheets  like  linen,  and 
the  supreme  ecclesiastioal  council  of  the  Pros-  one  in  particular  is  called  the  "  curtaizi"  from 
sian  state  church,  which  position  he  retained  the  striking  resemblance  in  its  flexures  to  the 
until  1858,  when  he  resigned.  In  politics  he  folds  of  a  loose  pendent  sheet.  Most  of  the 
opposed  with  great  vigor  and  talent  the  spread  grotesque  figures  in  oaves  that  give  to  these 
of  democratic  principles.  His  most  important  tiieir  chief  interest,  and  suggest  innumerable 
work  is  Fhilosophie  des  BeehU  (2  vols.,  Heidel-  strange  resemblances,  are  due  to  the  Tar3ring 
berg,  1830-87),  in  which  he  develops  his  £ft-  forms  of  the  groups  of  stalactites.  In  one 
mous  theory  of  a  ^^  Christian  state,"  which,  place  the  pillars  stand  like  trees  in  a  grove; 
aocoi*ding  to  him,  is  to  aid  the  church  by  the  m  another  they  suggest  long  colonnades  and 
secular  arm  in  extending  the  dominion  of  verandahs  adorned  with  Gothic  tracery ;  again 
Ohristianity,  and  in  realizing  its  mission  upon  they  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  wall, 
earth.  In  his  work  Die  KireheiwerfMntng,  &c.  resembling  falling  waters  arrested  in  th^ 
(£rlangen,  1840^,  he  declared  himself  in  £a-  course  and  turned  into  stone;  and  with  every 
vor  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church  govern-  advancing  step  they  present  new  and  strange 
ment  In  1855  he  had  a  controversy  with  varieties.  They  are  white  and  translucent  like 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  which,  on  account  of  the  alabaster  when  the  limestone  that  supplies  their 
talent  displayed  on  both  sides,  attracted  gen-  material  is  pure  and  white ;  but  if  this  contain 
eral  attention  in  literary  circles.  His  last  great  impurities,  these  are  also  taken  along  and  de- 
workwaalHeLutherMieKircheund  die  union  posited  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  are 
(Berlin,  1859).  .  produced  the  various  colors  frequently  seen  in 
8TAHR,  Adolf  Wilhslm  Thsodor,  a  G^r-  stalactites,  and  the  concentric  veins  around 
man  author,  born  in  Prenzlau,  Oct.  22,  1805,  their  central  axis  which  are  brought  to  view 
He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  taught  there  in  exposing  a  cross  section  by  fracture.  The 
till  in  1886  he  was  invited  to  Oldenburg  as  conmion  shapes  of  small  stalactites  are  more 
professor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  was  chiefly  like  those  of  icicles,  but  in  the  interior  the  for- 
occupied  with  the  history  and  criticism  of  mer  are  usually  hollow  for  a  foot  or  more  from 
Aristotelianism,  and  published  works  thereon,  the  upper  end.  This  results  from  the  water 
An  Italian  journey  fhrnished  the  subjects  of  before  it  falls  first  evaporating  around  the  outer 
Mn  Jahr  in  Italien  (8  vols.,  Oldenburg,  1847-  edge  of  the  drop  or  collection  of  drops,  and 
^50 ;  2d  ed.,  1858),  and  of  a  hbtorical  romance  thus  causing  the  deposit  of  a  ring  of  stony  mat- 
entitled  Die  Republikaner  in  Keapel  (8  vols.,  ter.  Down  the  outer  side  of  this  more  water 
Berlin,  1849),  cnaraoterized  by  a  German  critic  gathers,  continuallv  adding  new  rings  below, 
as  a  '^  poetical  lava  of  rustic,  martial,  and  rev-  tiie  cavity  gradually  contracting  and  finally 
dutionary  scenes.^'  He  has  also  written  other  terminating  in  a  point.  The  upper  portion 
Ksthetic  and  historical  works.  He  married  the  gains  in  size  by  the  partial  evaporation  of  the 
authoress  Fanny  Lewald  in  1854,  and  settled  in  water  that  flows  down  it,  and  thus  the  blunt- 
Berlin,  ness  of  the  cone  is  increased.  In  places  where 
STAIB,  Lord.  See  Dalrthple.  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  caves  the  rega- 
STALAOTITE  (Gr.  irraXafca,  to  drop,  to  drip),  larity  of  the  deposit  is  disturbed, 
and  Stalagmite  (Gr.  crraXay/AOf ,  dripping,  drop-  STALLBAUM,  Johank  Gottfried,  a  Ger- 
ping),  concretions  of  limestone  formed  by  the  man  scholar  and  educator,  born  at  Zaasch, 
water  that  percolates  through  fissures  in  the  Sept.  25,  1798.  He  was  educated  under  Beck 
roofs  of  caves,  carrying  carbonate  of  lime  in  and  Hermann  at  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  a 
solution,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  water  teacher  since  1620,  and  extraordinary  professor 
evaporates.  The  collections  thus  formed  on  in  the  university  since  1840.  He  has  published 
the  roof  itself  and  extending  downward  from  a  highly  esteemed  critical  edition  of  rlato  (12 
it  like  icicles  are  called  stalactites;  those  pro-  vols.,  Leipsic,  1821-5),  has  edited  several  of 
duced  by  the  drippings  upon  the  floor,  and  the  dialogues  separately,  and  is  the  author  of 
which  rise  in  the  K)rm  of  mounds  toward  the  the  introductions  and  annotations  to  Plato  in 
roof,  are  called  stalagmites.  It  is  often  the  the  Bibliotheea  Oreeca  (9  vols.,  Gotha,  1827  et 
case  that  the  two  meet  and  form  pillars,  and  eeq,).  He  has  also  edited  Euddiman's  Inttitn^ 
sometimes  broad  sheets  when  the  dripping  fol-  Uonee  Orammatiea  Latvia  (2  vols.,  1828),  Ena- 
lows  a  fissure  in  the  roof  or  seams  of  stratifica-  tathius  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1825-^80),  and  Terence 
tion.  In  parts  of  Weyer^s  cave  in  Virginia  the  (6  vols.,  1830-^81) ;  and  he  has  written  several 
stalactites  may  thus  be  seen  in  parallel  rows  treatises  on  education. 

starting  along  the  lines  that  mark  the  divisions        STAMEN,  an  essential  organ  in  the  inflores- 

between  the  steeply  inclined  strata  in  thereof;  cence  of  phffinogamous  plants.    The  stamen 

and  in  certain  places  lines  of  sheets  are  pro-  consists  normally  of  the  filament  and  the  an* 

duced  which  reach  from  the  roof  to  the  fioor.  thcr,  and  where  the  corolla  is  present  the 

Some  of  them  are  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent,  stamens  are  situated  immediately  within  it. 

and  when  struck  produce  a  ringing  sound.  Morphologically  the  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf^ 

The  cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Camiola  is  ffunous  for  the  filament  being  the  midrib  or  petiole  and 

the  variety  of  its  staLactitic  forms,  and  among  the  anther  the  blade  or  lamina.    The  anther 

them  are  some  remarkable  examples  of  this  is  a  closed  receptacle  secreting  within  itself  a 

character.    The  stalactites  are  seen  hanging  in  multitude  of  globules  or  grains  of  dost  known 
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IB  Om  poUen  (see  Pou^ebt),  and  wbioh  are  em*  under  two  headfl,  mental  or  pBychioal  and  phya- 

plojed  In  the  fecundation  of  the  ovary.    The  ioal.    The  first  class  are  infiuenoed  favorably 

stamen  is  snl^jeot  to  many  modifications,  and  is  or  unfavorably  by  whatever  affects  their  men* 

reducible  ia  ita  ain4>lest  form  to  mere  pollen  tal  state.    Under  the  stimulus  of  pleasant  or 

masses,  as  oooars  in  cert^n  n«taral  orders.  joyful  emotions,  they  experience  little  diffi- 

STAMFOBD,  a  township  and  village  of  Fair*  culty  in  conversation ;  under  depressing  influ- 

field  ooi.  Conn.,  lying  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  enoes,  their  utterance  is  seriously  disturbed, 

river,  40  m.  8.  W.  from  New  Haven,  and  86  m.  The  physical  stutterer  is  rendered  worse  by 

N.  E.  friHD  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,185.  unpleasant  weather,  great  fatigue,  vicious  in« 

The  Xew  York  and  New  Haven  railroad  trav-  dulgence,  and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or 

erses  the  village  and  tiie  8.  part  of  the  town-  alcoholic  drinks.    Among  the  causes  of  stut- 

shin.    There  is  a  canal  180  rods  long,  80  feet  tering  mio^  be  named  abnormal  excitability  of 

wide,  and  7  feet  deep,  from  the  village  to  the  the  nervous  system,  diffidence,  fear,  and  other 

bay,  between  Greenwich  and  Shiphan  points,  kindred   mental  emotions ;   aiSections  of  the 

The  township  is  drained  by  Mill  and  Miannus  brain  and  spinal  cord;   and  the  involuntary 

rivers.    It  has  conaiderable  coasting  irade,'and  imitation  of  chorea  and  ecstasy.     Whatever 

Jam  mannfactoriee  of  iron  ware,  wire,  boots  tends  to  lessen  the  control  of  the  individual 

and  ^oes,  dye  stnffo,  coal  oQ,  carriages,  wool-  over  his  muscles  and  nervous  system  will  of 

len.  and  clothing.    It  is  a  favorite  resideneei  course  increase  stuttering ;  and  whatever  de- 

espedaliy  in  snmmery  of  merchants  and  others  velops  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body  will 

eeg^^  in  business  in  New  York.    The  vil-  lessen  it.    The  number  of  bad  stammerers  is 

Isge  has  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  weekly  news-  estimated  by  Oolombat  at  1  in  5,000 ;  but  the 

paper,  and  7  churches.  number  who  suffer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 

STAMMERING,  a  term  generally  applied  to  from  defective  utterance  is  certainly  not  less 
sQ  kinds  of  drfective  utterance ;  a  more  ex-  than  1  in  600.  Only  about  -^  of  these  are  fe- 
aet  use  of  language  would,  however,  restrict  males. — The  proper  treatment  of  either  stutter- 
it  to  tiie  organic  or  symptomatic  defects,  in  ing  or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the  cause 
distinctian  from  stuttering,  which  is  properly  which  induces  it.  In  the  case  of  the  stem* 
an  idiopatbic  or  functional  difficulty.  Both  merer  there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation 
stammering  and  stuttering  may  nevertheless  be  for  an  organic  cause,  which  if  possible  would 
treated  under  the  common  title.  The  causes  be  removed.  Hence,  the  clippiug  of  the  uvula, 
which  lead  to  stammering  are  usually,  though  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tonsils,  or  the 
not  always,  organic ;  harelip,  cleft  palate,  elon-  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  a  tongue 
gstkm  of  the  uvula,  enlargement  of  the  ton-  too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use  of  electrical 
aOs.  a  deficiency  or  unusual  position  of  the  or  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  paralysis,  liie 
teeth,  tumors  of  the  tongue  or  cavity  of  the  cauterization  of  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  the  re- 
iBootb,  and  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  moval  of  irregular  or  the  insertion  of  false 
parodd  glands,  are  the  most  frequent  of  these  teeth,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  for  de- 
aoses.  Where  the  defect  results  from  funo-  bihty,  have  each  resulted  in  the  cure  of  cases 
tional  disturbance,  its  principal  causes  are  of  stammering;  but  no  one  of  these  wiU  an- 
geaeral  debility,  paralysis  either  local  or  gen-  swer  for  all  or  perhaps  anugority  of  cases.  In 
eral,  tetanic  or  other  spasms ;  a  rheumatic  or  stuttering  also,  the  cause,  when  ascertained, 
neunJgie  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  meUiod  of 
jaw,  tongue,  lipa,  to.,  or  of  the^  vocal  cords ;  cure.  Temperance  and  abstinence  from  indnl* 
a  condition  of  bitoxication  ;  chorea;  or  in  gences  which  affect  the  nervous  system  are  of 
aoBie  cases  a  habitnal  imitation  of  stammerings  course  necessary.  The  muscles  must  be  edn- 
Stntterin^on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  or  never  cated  to  uniform  obedience  to  the  will,  and 
orgame.  Theatuttererisoften  in  perfect  health,  the  will  trained  to  steady  and  intelligent  con- 
and  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  any  way  dis-  trol  over  the  muscles  and  nerves.  A  course 
eased  or  deformed.  His  difficulty  consists  in  of  lessons  in  enunciation,  by  a  capable  teacher, 
tbs  momentary  inability  to  pronounce  certain  will  often  effect  a  complete  cure.  In  the  case 
words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of  sound  of  the  stupid  or  volatile,  this  training  must  be 
BRbiUy  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable,  though  long  continued,  if  it  is  to  effect  any  permanent 
Off  Minn  nil  J  at  the  second  or  third.  Words  improvement.  The  various  remeoies  which 
bi^iyiiimt  with  k,  t,  g,  dy  p,  &,  or  m,  usually  have  been  proposed,  most  of  which  have  had 
give  the  stntterer  the  most  trouble,  because  a  temporary  but  none  a  general  and  permanent 
tkey  reouire  the  closing  of  the  lips  or  the  press-  success,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
ing  of  tbe  tcmgne  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  the  history  of  charlatanism.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren 
Ibr  their  enunciation,  and  an  Unmediate  re-  of  Boston  lays  down  the  rules  that  treatment 
nff^wig  for  the  vowel  which  follows ;  while  he  for  impediments  of  speech  should  be  com- 
ksepa  the  lips  doeed,  and  compresses  the  cav-  menced  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that 
ity  of  the  month  in  the  attempt  to  force  out  *^  little  permanent  advantage  will  be  gained,  in 
the  soQod.  Meet  stutterers  can  sing  without  the  m^ority  of  cases,  unless  the  treatment  be 
£iBeulty,  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  being  resolutely  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years." 
nmeh  leas  frequently  interrupted  in  singing  8TAMP  AOTS,  laws  for  the  raising  of  rev- 
thaa  in  speaking,    otutterera  maybe  classed  enue  by  requiring  the  use  of  paper  or  parchment 
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bearing  a  government  stamp  for  yarious  legal  lily,  the  nnmber  of  the  doeoments  required  to 

and  other  purposes.  Such  laws  were  introduced  g^ve  validity  to  a  transaction;  and  questiona 

into  England,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Maij,  of  this  kind  are  frequently  before  the  courta, 

from  Holland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres-  Thus,  if  the  terms  of  a  stamped  agreement  are 

ent  have  multiplied,  until  now  all  or  nearly  all  varied,  there  must  be  a  new  stamp ;  and  an 

legal  or  commercial  instruments  are  embraced  affidavit  used  in  one  stage  of  a  suit,  if  offered 

within  their  requirements,  as  well  as  many  for  use  in  a  later  stage,  must  be  restamped. 

things  which  cannot  be  thus  described;   as  When  the  instrument  may  lawftdly  be  stamped 

newspapers,  lesaoies  (by  means  of  stamped  re-  after  it  is  executed,  sufficient  time  is  allowed ; 

oeipts),  and  aoonission  to  practice  as  a  phy-  21  days,  for  example,  in  an  agreement  not  im- 

aician,  advocate,  barrister,  or  attorney.    80  no-  der  seaL    If  a  stamped  instrument  is  lost,  or 

taries  public,  bankers,  pawnbrokers,  and  others  withheld  by  an  opposing  party,  an  unstamped 

must  pay  for  a  yearly  license,  which  is  given  copy  may  be  used  in  evidence.    80  a  witness 

them  on  stamped  paper  or  parchment.     The  may  use  an  unstamped  receipt  or  other  instra- 

provisions  of  these  acts  have  varied  very  much  ment  to  refresh  his  memory.    If  stamps  are 

from  time  to  time.  When  the  government  stood  spoiled  so  that  they  cannot  be  used,  they  may 

in  especial  need  of  money,  they  were  extended  be  returned  to  the  office,  and  will  be  paid  for, 

more  widely,  and  the  revenue  from  them  in-  in  the  absence  of  all  fhiud.    While  the  acts, 

creased.    At  present  these  acts  are  milder  than  and  the  courts  in  their  construction  and  appli- 

formerly;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day  cation  of  them,  aim  at  effectnaUy  preventing 

to  pursue  any  business,  or  enter  into  transac-  all  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  they  endeavor,  so 

tions,  in  England,  without  paying  a  tax  to  the  &r  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 

government  through  a  stamp.    It  is  impossible  revenue,  to  prevent  fraud  or  ii\]ustice  from  the 

to  give  here  even  a  selection  of  the  principcJ  accidental  and  unintentional  violation  of  the 

matters  requiring  stamps,  and  still  less  to  enu-  stamp  acts.     For  this  purpose  many  instm- 

merate  them,  the  list  in  the  recent  consolidated  ments   erroneously  believed  to  be  properly 

acts  covering  more  than  100  pages.    The  low-  stamped,  or  accidentally  prevented  from  being 

est  amount  noticed  is  one  penny  for  a  receipt  of  so,  may  be  subsequently  stamped  and  thus  ac- 

money  over  £2,  and  the  highest  is  £22,600  on  quire  legal  validity.    Our  readers  will  not  for- 

letters  of  administration  on  £1,000,000  proper-  get  that  the  endeavor  of  England  to  impose 

ty.    The  rate  per  centum  varies  considerably,  stamp  duties  upon  her  transatlantic  colonies  in 

being  as  a  rule  highest  on  the  larger  sums,  but  1765,  was  among  the  efficient  causes  of  the 

seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  less  than  one  quar-  revolution  which  resulted  in  their  indepen* 

ter  of  one  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent.  The  stamps  dence. — Stamp  acts,  or  analogous  enactments, 

are  impressions  made  upon  paper  by  the  proper  are  widely  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

officers  of  government.    If  the  instrument  be  In  some  countries,  as  in  France,  stamps  appear 

written  on  parchment,  the  impression  is  at-  to  be  used  as  well  for  the  authentication  of  legal 

tached  to  it.    In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  documents  as  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and 

instruments  in  blank  and  already  stamped  are  it  is  said  that  an  important  part  of  the  income 

bought  at  the  stamp  offices.     la  others,  the  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  derived  from  this  source, 

instrument  when  properly  prepared  is  brought  — ^This  indirect  method  of  raising  a  revenue 

to  the  office  and  stamped.    The  impressidn  al-  has  been  much  and  earnestly  discussed,  and 

ways  stat^  tbe  price  of  the  stamp,  and  some-  there  are,  of  course,  conflicting  opinions  as  to 

times  the  character  or  purpose  of  the  document,  its  propriety  or  utility.    It  seems  however  to 

It  is  obvious  that  such  impressions  may  be  easily  be  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken.    They 

forged,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  to  a  who  favor  it  generally  rest  their  approval  on  the 

considerable  extent.    To  prevent  it,  this  forge-  following  grounds.  It  is  easily  collected,  at  small 

ry  was  made  a  capitid  offence  by  the  act  of  cost.    It  cannot  be  evaded  without  great  diffi- 

William   and   Mary,  and   remained  so  until  oulty,  and  not  to  any  great  extent  Byacarefbl 

about  80  years  ago,  when  the  punishment  of  discrimination  it  may  be  made  to  lay  upon  all 

death  was  changed  to  that  of  transportation,  business  transactions  an  equal  or  proportional 

An  escape  from  the  requirements  of  the  acts  burden.  This  burden  is  borne  by  none  but  those 

is  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  the  pro-  who  profit  by  the  transactions  upon  which  it 

vision  that  no  document  which  needs  a  stamp  rests;  and  while  a  poll  tax  must  necessarily 

and  is  without  one  can  be  offered  in  evidence  bear  no  proportion  to  the  payer^s  means,  and  a 

or  has  any  legal  force  whatever.    And  while  property  or  income  tax  is  always  open  to  eva- 

the  courts,  regarding  the  stamp^  acts  as  penal  sion  or  fraud  to  a  great  extent,  and  an  excise 

instruments,  apply  to  tiiem  the*  common  rule  on  manufactured  articles  is  very  often  cum- 

of  a  strict  interpretation  against  the  act,  tiiey  brous,  expensive,  and  inconvenient,  the  im« 

seem  nevertheless  to  oppose  and  prevent  the  post  levied  by  means  of  the  stamp  acts  serves 

admission  or  use  of  any  instrument  so  con-  to  produce  a  large  revenue  with  a  great  im- 

structed  as  to  evade  payment  of  the  duty;  and  partiality,  and  a  less  cost  and  embarrassment 

the  acts  generally  impose  a  penalty  upon  any  than  perhaps  any  other  form  of  taxation  now 

evasion   of  their   provisions. — As   it  is   the  practised  by  civilized  nations.    The  produce  of 

purpose  of  the  acts  to  raise  a  revenue  in  this  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  for  1860  was 

way,  tiiey  have  multiplied,  perhaps  unnecessa*  £8,285,257  lit.  4<2. 
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STAITDABD,  the  moet  oonaiderable  banner  ried  the  fiajf  known  as  the  *'  Great  Union," 
of  an  anaj,  or  the  national  banner  when  dis-  which  was  nrst  displayed  by  Washington  upon 
played  in  the  field,  on  public  occasions,  or  at  the  heights  before  Boston,  upon  assuming  the 
Gea  to  distingniflh  the  ships  of  one  nation  from  command  of  the  newly  organized  army  of  the 
those  of  sDothen  In  common  parlance  the  colonies,Jan.  1,1776,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
tenn  is  synonymoas  iv^ith  banner,  flag,  ensign,  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue 
or  colons  For  some  time  previous  to  the  revo-  gronnd  in  the  upper  comer,  with  a  field  com- 
lotionarj  war,  and  even  idfter  the  declaration  posed  of  alternate  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and 
of  indepoidaice,  a  variety  of  flags  were  dis-  white,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  colonies 
played  in  the  revolted  colonies  of  British  Amer*  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  within  the 
ica,  embifmatie  of  the  iK>pular  grievances  and  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  combination  of 
of  die  pfliQcalar  arm  of  service.  Frequent  these  two  colors  was  probably  suggested  by 
meotioa  is  made  of  union  flags  in  the  newspa-  the  red  flag  of  the  army  and  the  white  one  of 
pers  of  1774,  bnt,  from  the  absence  of  any  de-  the  navy,  previously  in  use,  and  the  form  of 
flcripdon  of  the  devices  employed,  it  has  been  stripes  by  the  order  of  Washington  that  oflScers 
supposed  that  they  were  the  common  ensigns  of  mfPerent  grades  should  wear  stripes  of  differ- 
of  the  eommercial  marine,  in  which  were  ent  colors  **to  prevent  mistakes,"  and  to  enable 
hieaded  the  eroeses  of  St.  George  and  St.  An-  ^*  both  oflScers  and  men  to  make  themselves 
drew  In  commemoration  of  the  union  of  Eng-  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  oflScers  in 
knd  and  Scotland.  In  March,  1775,  a  union  general  command."  The  emblems  of  British 
fiag  with  a  red  field  was  hoisted  upon  the  lib-  union  having  become  inappropriate  after  the 
erty  pole  in  New  York,  with  the  inscription :  declaration  of  independence,  it  was  ordered  by 
**  George  Bex,  and  the  Liberties  of  America."  congress,  June  14, 1777,  ^^that  the  flag  of  the 
The  Connectient  troops  bore  upon  their  stan-  18  United  States  be  18  stripes,  alternate  red 
dazds  and  drums  the  arms  of  the  colony,  with  and  white ;  that  the  union  be  18  stars,  white  in 
the  motto:  Qui  iranatulit  sustinet;  and  by  act  a  blue  fleld,  representing  a  new  constellation." 
itf  the  provincial  congress  the  standard  of  ^ach  It  is  not  known  precisely  to  whom  is  due  the 
Rgimeot  was  distinguished  by  its  color,  as  **  for  credit  of  suggesting  the  stars  for  the  union.  The 
the  seventh,  blue ;  for  the  eighth,  orange,"  &o.  idea  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  John 
The  fiag  di^layed  by  Gen.  Putnam  on  Pros-  Adams,  who  was  then  ohairman  of  the  board  of 
ped  hill  near  Boston,  July  18,  1775,  was  red  war;  and  it  has  also  been  urged  with  consider- 
in  totem  of  defiance,  and  bore  on  one  side  the  able  plausibility  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
Bocto  of  Gonnecticat,  and  on  the  other  the  national  standfurd  were  borrowed  firom  the  coat 
vocds :  *'  An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  which  were  of  arms  of  the  Washington  fSamily,  the  shield 
adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  con-  of  which  presents  a  wMte  or  silver  field  trav- 
greas  of  Maasachusetts,  April  29, 1776,  as  the  ersed  by  two  red  bars,  with  three  spur  rowels 
Botto  to  be  borne  on  the  flag  oi  the  cruisers  or  stars  in  the  upper  portion.  The  resolution 
of  that  colony — "•  a  white  flag  with  a  green  pine  of  June  14  was  not  made  public  until  Sept.  3^ 
teee.*'  The  first  American  flag  unfurled  in  South  1777,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  first  figured  con- 
Carolina,  *•*  a  blue  ground  with  a  white  crescent  spicuously  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the 
in  the  dexter  comer,"  was  designed  by  Col.  succeeding  month ;  in  December  of  the  same 
Moaltrie  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  safety,  year  they  were  carried  to  Europe  by  Paul 
sad  was  carried  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Johnston,  Jones  on  his  ship,  the  Banger.  The  fiag,  hav- 
SqtC  13, 1775.  By  a  letter  of  Col.  Joseph  Beed,  ing  been  instituted  on  the  representative  prin- 
0<l.20,1775,Ttf^pearsthatthefiagofthefioat-  ciple,  to  designate  the  states  of  the  united 
iag  batteries  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachu-  republic,  remained  unaltered  until  1794,  when, 
setts  emiaers.  The  standard  of  the  first  Ameri-  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  senator  from  Y er- 
caa  fleet  was  hoisted  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  mont,  which  state,  with  Kentucky,  had  recent- 
177S,  by  Paol  Jones  with  his  own  hands,  as  ly  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  resolved 
Onmnodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins  embarked  on  liiat  from  and  after  May  1,  1794,  ^'the  fiag  of 
board  his  flag  ship,  the  Alfred ;  it  represented  the  United  States  be  15  stripes,"  and  that  ^*  the 
a  rattlesnake  on  a  yellow  field,  with  the  mot-  union  be  15  stars,"  &o.  The  act  of  1794  con- 
to,  **I>oti^t  tread  on  me" — a  device  suggested  tained  no  provisions  for  friture  alterations,  and 
probably  by  the  head  pieces  of  many  of  the  until  1818  none  were  made,  notwithstanding 
aewspepers  in  the  revolutionary  interest,  in  that  in  the  mean  time  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
which  a  diqointed  snake  divided  into  18  parts,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  were 
with  the  motto,  ''Join  or  die,"  was  employed  added  to  the  Union.  On  the  admission  of  In- 
to typify  the  necessity  of  union.  When  this  diana  in  1816  a  committee  was  appointed,  on 
reailt  had  been  accomplished,  the  device  was  motion  of  Mr.  Wendover  of  New  York,  ^^  to 
changed  into  a  united  snake  or  into  a  rattle-  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the 
ce  about  to  strike.    A  paper  attributed  to  fiag,"  by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  care- 


Dr.  Fkanklin  gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of  fully  examined.    The  proposition  to  carry  out 

the  reJbooa  for  selecting  this  device,  founded  the  principles  of  Bradley's  act  of  1794,  which 

upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  rattle-  contemplated  the  addition  of  a  star  and  a 

The  fleet  did  not  aaU  from  the  Dela-  stripe  for  each  state  admitted  into  the  Union, 

until  Feb.  17,  1776,  when  it  oar-  was  deemed  objectionable  on  the  ground  that 
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nothing  wonld  be  left  to  recall  the  past;  and  he  followed  the  sea,  aoqniriiig  thereby  a  knowl- 
by  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  a  return  to  the  edge  of  marine  scenery.  He  was  afterward 
18  stars  and  IS  stripes  prescribed  by  the  act  of  distinguished  as  a  tiieatrioal  scene  painter,  be- 
1777  was  considered  equally  impracticable,  as  came  an  exhibitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
the  past  would  then  only  be  recognized  and  institution  and  the  society  of  British  artists, 
the  present  ignored.  The  flag  of  1704  was,  if  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
possible,  more  objectionable  than  either  of  royal  academy,  and  in  1885  an  academician, 
tiiese.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  device  His  works  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  land- 
flnally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  intended  to  scape,  but  as  a  painter  of  sea  pieces  he  enjoys  a  , 
illustrate  at  once  the  origin  of  the  republic  unique  reputation.  Among  his  pictures  of  this 
and  its  progress  in  material  prosperity,  is  due  dass  are  views  in  and  about  the  chi^  oities 
to  Ciu>t.  Samuel  0.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
gained  distinction  by  his  defence  of  the  private  mandy,  Holland,  and  England.  As  an  imagina* 
armed  brig  General  Armstrong  against  a  great-  tive  painter  in  the  same  department  he  haa 
ly  superior  British  force  at  Fayal  in  8ept.  1814;  produced  many  striking  worKs,  including  his 
and  his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  re-  '^  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
port  of  the  committee  submitted  Jan.  2, 1817.  Ooast  of  HoUand ;"  *^  The  Victory,  bearing  the 
This  proposed  to  retain  the  18  stripes,  alter-  Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar;^'  **The 
nate  red  and  white,  in  commemoration  of  the  Abandoned,''  the  sentiment  of  which  Buskin 
18  colonies  which  took  the  field  in  the  strug-  characterised  as  ^'  very  grand ;"  and  '*  The  Ban- 
gle for  independence,  and  to  make  the  num-  tie  of  Trafalgar."  He  has  occasionally  at- 
ber  of  the  stars  (white  on  a  blue  field),  rep-  tempted  with  success  a  very  difierent  class  of 
resenting  the  Union,  correspond  with  that  of  subjects,  familiar  examples  of  which  are  '*  The 
the  states,  with  the  provision  that  a  new  star  French  Troops  fording  the  Magra,"  "  The  Bat- 
should  be  added  on  the  4th  of  July  next  sue-  tie  of  Roveredo,"  *^  The  Pyr^n^,"  and  "St. 
ceeding  the  admission  of  any  new  state.  A  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of 
bill  embodying  these  provisions  was  also  re-  Wellington."  He  has  been  a  prolific  designer 
ported,  but  the  subject  having  been  laid  over  fbr  illustrated  works,  and  has  published  a  series 
until  the  next  congress  owing  to  press  of  busi-  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches,  "  The 
ness,  a  new  committee  reported  through  Mr.  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse"  (fol.,  1888). 
Wendover  a  bill  identical  with  the  former,  He  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  living  Eng- 
which  on  April  4,  1818,  became  a  law.  The  lish  landscape  painters, 
flag  thus  established  was  first  hoisted  over  the  STANFORD,  Jomr,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
hall  of  representatives  at  W/ishington  on  the  gyman  and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Wanda- 
18th  of  the  same  month  at  2  P.  M.,  although,  worth,  England,  Oct.  20,  1764,  died  in  New 
in  accordance  with  the  act,  its  legal  existence  York,  Jan.  14,  1884.  He  studied  medicine  for 
oould  not  be  recognized  until  the  4th  of  July  a  time,  but  engoged  in  teaching  at  Hammer- 
ensuing;  and  down  to  the  present  time  it  has  smith,  near  London.  He  had  been  brought  up 
continued  to  be  the  national  standard  of  the  in  the  church  of  England,  but  united  with  the 
American  Union.  Resolutions  were  introduced  Baptist  church,  and  in  1786  emigrated  to  the 
in  the  85th  congress  oflering  the  thanks  of  the  United  States,  spent  a  few  months  at  Norfolk, 
nation  to  Captain  Reid  ^*for  having  dedgned  Va.,  and  then  opened  an  academy  at  New 
and  formed  the  present  fiag  of  the  United  York.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
States,"  but  were  overlooked  amid  the  exciting  Baptist  church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  while 
questions  which  subsequently  occupied  the  at-  tiiere  wrote  a  history  of  that  church.  In  Nov. 
tention  of  the  national  legislature.  1789,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  again  be- 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  first  military  leader  came  a  teacher;  and  in  1791  he  commenced  a 

of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in  New  England,  bom  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures.    A  Baptist 

in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1584,  died  in  church  having  been  formed  through  his  exer- 

Duxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1666.    He  came  to  tions  in  1794,  he  served  in  connection  with  hia 

Plymouth  with  the  first  company  in  1620,  pre-  otiier  duties  as  its  pastor  for  the  next  6  or  7 

vions  to  which  he  had  served  in  the  army  in  years.    He  continued  teaching  till  1818,  when 

the  Netherlands.    He  was  a  man  of  great  cour-  he  finally  relinquished  his  school.    In  1808  he 

age,  energy,  and  determination,  with  a  fiery  preached  forthe  first  time  in  the  almshouse,  and 

temper,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  m  1811  became  the  chaplain  of  that  institution. 

early  settlers.    He  commanded  frequent  expe-  His  field  of  labors  ultimately  embraced  the 

ditions  against  the  savages  that  annoyed  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  charitable  asylums  of  the 

settiements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill  of  city.    He  also  gave  instruction  to  classes  of 

his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of  theological  students.    Beside  the  *^  History  of 

his  military  prowess.    He  visited  England  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providenoe,"  al- 

1626  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  after  his  re'ady  mentioned.  Dr.  Stanford  was  the  author 

return  settied  at  Duxbury,  and  for  the  remain-  of  numerous  tracts  and  small  religious  works, 

der  of  his  life  held  the  ofiioe  of  magistrate  or  and  published  a  number  of  addresses  and  dis- 

aasistant  for  that  town.  courses,  and  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  ^^  The 

6TANFIELD,  Glabkson,  an  English  painter,  Aged  Christian's   Companion"  (8vo.,   1829), 

bom  in  SunderUnd  about  1798.    In  eariy  life  which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
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STAHHOPS.  L  JAion,eflrl,  aBxidflh  state*-  tion  to  the  safojeot  ot  eleotricitjr,  and  in  1779 
men  ead  soidier,  bom  in  1673,  died  in  London,  published  his  theory  of  what  is  called  the  re- 
Feb.  6, 17SL  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  torn  stroke.  His  political  works  consist  of  a 
Stanhope,  a  brother  of  the  2d  earl  of  Chester-  refutation  of  Price's  ^^  Plan  for  a  Sinkmg  Fund," 
field  and  a  diplomatist  of  some  distinction  un-  a  reply  to  Burke's  ^^  Reflections  on  the  French 
der  WiUiaDi  UL  Sntering  the  military  service  Revolution,"  and  an  **  Fssay  on  Juries."  III. 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  in  1694  commissioned  a  Phiuf  Hbhbt,  5th  earl,  a  British  statesman 
captain  in  the  loot  goardis.  After  serving  with  and  author,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
credit  in  tiie  wars  in  Flanders  which  termmated  Wahner,  Elent,  in  1805.  He  was  graduated  at 
with  the  peace  of  Ryawiok,  he  participated  in  Oxford  in  1827,  and  in  1830,  being  then  known 
the  diasbpoos  expeditions  ci  1702  and  1704  to  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon,  entered 
the  Spanish  peainsals ;  and  in  1705,  being  then  parliament  as  member  for  Wotton  Bassett, 
a  brigadier-^neral,  he  shared  in  the  exploits  upon  the  di^^anchisement  of  which  borough 
of  the  earl  of  P^;erboroagh^s  brilliant  Spanish  he  was  returned  for  Hertford.  Being  unseated 
eampaigB.  In  1707  he  was  made  nu^jor-gen*  on  petition,  he  was  reelected  in  1835,  and  oon- 
eraL  ia  1708  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  tinned  to  represent  Hertford  until  1852.  He 
fonm  in  Spaio,  uid  in  the  latter  year  effected  has  been  conservative  in  poUtics,  and  held  of- 
tbe  rednctiCHi  of  Minorca  and  the  capture  of  fice  during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
Fort  Mahon.  After  gaining  further  important  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As 
Bwcoasea  in  Spain,  he  was  on  Nov.  27,  1710,  a  legislator  he  is  favorably  known  by  the  copy- 
sarpriaed  by  the  dnke  of  Yend6me  at  Brihuega,  right  act  of  1842,  which  he  iatroduced  and  car- 
md  fbroed  with  his  army  of  2,000  men  to  ca-  ried,  and  he  occupies  an  important  place  among 
fftolate.  Sahsequttit  to  his  return  to  England  modern  English  writers  of  history  and  biogra- 
be  held  no  military  oommand,  but  became  a  phy.  His  first  work  was  the  ^^life  of  Belisa< 
utRDinemt  whig  member  of  parliament,  to  which  rius"  (8vo.,  1829),  succeeded  by  a  ^*  History  of 
he  had  been  regularly  returned  since  1702.  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain"  (8vo.,  1832), 
Having  distrngniahed  himself  by  his  oppoedtion  and  the  **  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  and  on  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1718-^83" 
fldier  oecasions,  he  was  appointed  by  George  I.  (7  vols.,  1836-'54).  His  remdning  works  com- 
oehis  aeoeasion  one  of  lus  principal  secretaries  prise  '^  Spain  under  Charles  II."  (8vo.,  1840); 
if  idttte,  Yiaoount  Townshend  being  the  other.  '*  life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Oond^"  (18rao.,  1845) ; 
The  intrignee  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  '^Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
vikom  Stanhope,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  in-  Review"  (8vo.,  1849);  a  ^*  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc'* 
died  to  betray  his  ministerial  colleagues,  led  (1853) ;  and  a  ''  life  of  William  Pitt"  (4  vols. 
te  the  retirement  of  Townshend,  Walpole,  and  8vo.,  1861  et  seq.).  He  has  edited  *'  The  Lettera 
ecbera  of  the  cabinet;  and  Stanhope  was  in  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
April,  1717,  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  field  "  (1845 ;  2d  edition,  5  vols.  8vo.,  1853),  and, 
a  few  months  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Oardwell,  2  vols,  of  the 
as  Baron  Stanhope  od  Elvaston  and  Viscount  *^  Memoirs  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
Stanhope  of  Mahon.  In  the  sacoeeding  year  Bart.'^  (1856-^7),  to  be  followed  by  a  selection 
he  reaoined  his  office  of  secretary,  Sunderland  from  his  correspondence.  During  the  pub* 
beeoadn^^  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  lication  of  his  history  of  England  he  entered 
ereated  Earl  Stanhope.  On  Feb.  4, 1721,  while  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  on 
icplying  with  much  heat  to  an  attack  upon  the  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  lattor's  edi- 
■inistry  by  the  duke  ci  Wharton,  he  burst  a  tion  of  the  ^^  Writings  of  George  Washingtonl" 
Uood  vessel,  which  caused  his  death  on  the  He  subsequently  exonerated  fib*..  Sparks  from 
SMeeeding  day.  II.  OHABUsa,  3d  earl,  grand-  the  charges  of  serious  *^  omissions  and  addi- 
Bon  of  the  preoeding,  born  in  Aug.  1753,  died  tions^'  originally  preferred  against  him,  but 
ia  1816.  By  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  continued  to  ^*  differ  widely  from  him  on  the 
carl  of  Chatham,  he  had  3  daughters,  the  eldest  privileges  and  duties  pertaining  to  an  editor." 
af  whom  was  the  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stan-  Lord  Stanhope  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1855, 
hope.  Boeceeding  to  his  ikmily  honors  in  1786,  since  which  time  he  has  taken  a  less  active 
he  beeame  noted  for  his  radical  democratic  nart  in  public  life.  In  1834  he  received  the 
ephriona  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day,  degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
m  diacaasing  which  he  carried  the  principles  and  since  1846  he  has  been  president  of  the 
«f  the  wbiga,  with  whom  he  voted,  to  a  point  society  of  antiouaries.  He  was  appointed  by 
deemed  ao  perilous  by  that  party  that  none  the  duke  of  Wellington  his  literary  executor. 
dated  follow  him ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  STANHOPE,  L^t  Hester  Luot,  an  eccen* 
life  he  nsed  to  be  called  *' the  minority  of  one.*'  trie  English  woman,  bom  in  London,  March 
Aa  a  neohaaical  inventor  he  is  well  known  by  12, 1776,  died  at  Joon,  in  the  Lebanon,  June 
tiie  printing  press  whioh  bears  his  name,  by  23, 1839.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
hia  imprDTements  in  the  construction  of  locks  3d  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of  the 
fat  caoala,  and  by  two  ingenious  calculating  great  earl  of  Chatham,  and  in  girlhood  was 
■afhineo,  one  of  whioh  performed  addition  remarkable  for  precocity,  and  boldness  and 
■ad  8ahtnieti<m,  and  the  other  multiplication  independence  of  character.  Unlike  her  father, 
■kd  diviiion*   He  tilao  gave  considerable  atten-  who  was  almost  a  democrat  in  principle,  she 
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prided  herself  npon  her  arutocratio  birth,  and  yarions  dishonorable  shifts  to  elnde  her  credit 
the  superior  mental  and  physical  qualities  tors,  dying  at  last  with  no  European  near  her, 
which  she  supposed  to  be  its  concomitants ;  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  native  seryants, 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  who  plundered  the  house  almost  before  life 
antagonism  between  parent  and  child  that  at  had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried  in  the  gar- 
an  earl^  age  she  entered  the  family  of  her  uncle  den  a^oining  her  reddenee  by  the  British  con- 
William  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until  his  sul  at  Beyrout  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  an 
death,  acting  as  his  private  secretary  and  shai^  American  missionary,  the  latter  of  whom,  for 
ing  in  all  his  confidences.  Pitt  having  recom-  several  years  her  neighbor,  thus  sums  up  her 
mended  his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she  qualities :  ^^  On  most  subjects  she  was  not 
received  a  pension  of£l,200,  which  proving  in-  merely  sane,  but  sensible,  well  informed,  and 
adequate  to  support  her  according  to  her  former  extremely  shrewd.  She  possessed  extraordi- 
rank  and  style,  she  retired  to  solitude  in  Wales,  nary  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  perfectly 
In  1810,  disgusted  with  the  artificial  character  fascinating  to  all  with  whom  she  chose  to  make 
of  European  society,  and  influenced  also  by  the  herself  agreeable.  She  was  however  whim- 
impression  that  a  great  destiny  awaited  her  in  sical,  imperious,  tyrannical,  and  at  times  re- 
the  East,  she  resolved  to  expatriate  herself.  vengeM  in  a  high  degree^  Bold  as  a  lion,  she 
After  spending  several  years  in  travel,  during  wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe, 
Irhich  she  visited  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,Damasons,  and  all;  nor  did  shefiiflto  rule  her  Albanian 
and  Palmyra,  at  which  last  place  she  is  said  to  guards  and  her  servants  with  absolute  author- 
have  been  crowned  by  60,000  Arabs  queen  of  ity.  She  kept  spies  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
the  East,  she  established  herself  in  1813  at  the  at  the  residences  of  pashas  and  emeers,  and 
deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little  knew  every  thing  that  was  going  forward  in 
village  of  Joon,  and  within  8  miles  of  Sidon.  the  country."  Her  ^^  Memoirs  as  related  bj 
Her  striking  manners  and  conversation,  her  Herself"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  ^^ Travels"  (8  vols, 
munificence  and  reputation  for  extraordinary  8vo.)  by  Dr.  Meryon,  who  had  been  for  several 
wealth,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  years  her  physician,  were  published  soon  after 
neighboring  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  who  learned  her  death, 
to  admire  and  ultimately  to  fear  her.     The  STANHOPE,  Phuip  Dobmeb.    See  Ohxb- 

old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence    tebfield.  

among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon,  was  STANISLAS  L  LESZOZTNSEI,  king  of  Po- 
soon  converted  into  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  a  land,  and  afterward  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
band  of  Albanians,  and  became  a  refuge  to  all  bom  in  I^mberg,  G^cia,  April  20, 1677,  died  in 
the  persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  Lun6ville,  Feb.  28, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of 
assistance.  Possessing  a  passion  for  intrigue  Raphael  Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Posen  and 
and  considerable  diplomatic  talent,  she  exer*  treasurer  of  Poland,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
cised  a  despotic  sway  over  the  surrounding  butler  of  the  crown  by  Augustus  II.  When  war 
country,  fomenting  and  allaying  oonunotions  broke  out  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
at  her  pleasure.  So  powerful  was  the  infiu-  that  prince,  he  was  in  1704  sent  on  a  mission 
ence  which  she  wielded,  that  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  former  by  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  won  the 
when  about  to  invade  Syria  in  1882,  was  con-  good  graces  of  the  conqueror,  and  through  his 
strained  to  solicit  her  neutrality.  After  the  influence  was  in  the  same  year  elected  to  the 
siege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she  is  said  throne  of  Poland.  This  he  held  but  a  few 
to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  refugees,  years;  his  patron  having  been  defeated  at  Pul- 
Whether  for  the  purpose  of  awing  her  foUow-  towa  in  1709,  he  was  unable  to  resist  his  com- 
ers or  from  inward  conviction,  she  practised  petitor  Augustus  U^  left  Poland  in  1712,  and 
astrology  and  other  secret  arts,  and  promul-  took  refiige  in  Pomerania,  and  then  in  Sweden, 
gated  some  peculiar  religious  seiitiments  which  For  the  sake  of  peace  he  was  willing  to  abdi- 
she  held  to  the  last.  That  her  mind  was  dis-  cate,  and  having  gone  for  this  purpose  to 
eased  on  certain  points  is  clear  from  the  fact  Oharles  XU.,  then  at  Bender,  was  taken  pria- 
ihat  she  kept  in  a  magnificent  stable  two  mares,  oner  by  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  deliv- 
on  which  she  fancied  she  was  to  ride  into  Je-  ered  to  the  Turks;  being  released  in  1714,  he 
rusalem  with  the  Messiah  at  his  next  coming,  returned  to  Sweden,  was  appointed  governor 
to  inaugurate  the  millennium.  She  treated  of  Deux-Ponts  by  Charles  All.,  and  remained 
with  extreme  rudeness  many  of  the  travellers  there  until  that  prince's  death  in  1710.  With- 
who  visited  her,  particularly  Englishmen,  and  out  protection  and  bereft  of  his  patrimonial 
had  an  especial  enmity  against  consuls  and  com-  estates,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  and 
mercial  agents,  who,  she  said,  "  were  intended  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans  granted  him  a 
to  regulate  merchants,  and  not  to  interfere  with  pension  and  permission  to  reside  at  Wissem- 
or  control  nobility."  The  extravagant  state  Dourg,  Alsace,  where  he  lived  obscurely  with 
which  she  maintained  and  her  numerous  bene-  hisonly  daughter  Marie  Leszozynska.  He  had 
fSactions  gradually  brought  pecuniary  embar-  given  up  all  ambitious  aspirations,  when  he 
rassments,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  was  suddenly  apprised  that  the  hand  of  his 
life  she  was  constantly  harassed  by  debts,  daughter  was  desired  for  Louis  XY.,  to  whom 
Nothings  however,  could  tempt  her  to  return  she  was  married  Sept  6,  1725.  In  1788,  on 
to  England,  and  she  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  he  was  recalled  to 
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Folnid  by  his  adherents,  who  hoped  ihat  he  published  in  1851,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son 
would  be  sapported  by  the  French  goyem-  Arthm*  Penrhyn  Stanley.  His  remaining  works 
ment;  be  however  received  only  Inkewann  as-  comprise  "Questions  on  the  Bible,"  and  a 
sistance,  while  Rosaia  strongly  favored  his  com-  number  of  occasional  sermons,  pamphlets,  to. 
petitor  Angortna  IIL ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  pres- 
to Daotzie,  where  he  was  besieged  by  a  Bus-  ident  of  the  Linnsoan  society. — ^Abthitb  rmr- 
sian  army,  and  after  a  bold  resistanoe  of  sev-  bets,  an  English  clergyman  and  author,  son 
«al  nKnths  had  a  remarkable  escape.  In  ao-  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Alderley,  Dec.  13, 
oordanee  wiyi  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  1815.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Br. 
of  Vienna  in  1738,  he  resigned  his  pretensions  Arnold,  and  in  1838  was  graduated  at  Univer- 
to  the  tbrooe  of  Poland,  but  was  allowed  to  sity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  subsequently 
preserve  kb  royal  title ;  his  confiscated  estates  resided  for  several  years  as  tutor.  In  1851  he 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  received  beside  was  appointed  one  of  the  canons  of  Oanter- 
from  An^ia  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  bury,  which  ofSce  he  still  holds,  and  he  was 
which  on  his  death  were  to  be  united  to  also  one  of  the  chaphdns  of  Prince  Albert.  In 
Fnnoe.  He  died  after  8  weeks'  suffering,  caused  1856  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  ecde- 
by  his  garments  taking  fire  as  he  was  reading,  siastical  history  at  Oxford.  In  1842  he  preach- 
He  has  been  deeervedly  styled  Le  Bienfaisant,  ed  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  ^e 
He  left  several  essays  on  philosophy,  politics,  chapel  of  Rugby  school,  whose  "  Life  and  Cor- 
sndraorak,  which  have  been  printed  under  the  respondence"  he  published  in  1844.  He  has 
tide  of  €Sumre9  du  phUoiophe  bienfaisant  (4  also  published  ^^  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Ihe 
vols.  8to.  and  4  yoIs.  12mo.,  1765),  a  selection  Apostolic  Age*'  (Oxford,  1847) ;  a  ^^  Lecture' on 
from  which  ((EuvreB  ehaisia  de  StamsUu^  roi  the  Study  of  Modem  History"  (1854);  ^^Histor- 
de  P^tegne^  dnc  de  Lorravne  et  de  Bar)  was  ical  Memorials  of  Canterbury"  (1855) ;  *^  Sinai 
poUiihed  in  1835.  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History" 

STANISLAS  AXJGUSTIJS,  king  of  Poland.  (2ded.,  1857);  ''History  of  the  Eastern  Church" 

fiae  PoLAin>,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  432E-'3.  (1861);  and  several  occasional  sermons  and  leo- 

STANSIIaUS,  a  central  co.  of  California,  tures.    He  is  a  leader  of  the  so  called  ''  Broad 

Vwoded  N.   in  part  by  the  Stanislaus,  and  Church"  party  in  England. 
dzuned  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne       STANLEY,  Edwabd  Hxnkt  Smith,  styled  by 

n?ei8;  area,  nearly  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  courtesy  Lord  Stanley,  an  English  statesman, 

1,345.    The  sor&ce  is  generally  hiUy,  and  the  born  at  Knowsley  Park,  July  21,  1826.    He  is 

■mI  well  adapted  for  farming  and  grazing.    The  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby, 

daai  productions  in  1858  were  18,500  bushels  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 

of  wheat,  48,000  of  barley,  and  75,000  lbs.  of  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.    Having 

vooL     Gold  and  other  minerals  are  found,  contested  unsuccessfully  the  representation  or 

Capital,  La  Grange.  Lancaster  in  parliament,  he  made  an  extended 

SIANUSY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  tour  in  North  America,  visiting  Canada,  the 

boonded  £.  by  the  Yadkin  and  S.  by  Rocky  United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands,  and 

nver;  area,  280  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,801,  during  his  absence  was,  in  Dec.  1848,  elected 

of  whom  1,169  were  slaves.    The  surfkce  is  for  the  borough  of  Lynn-Regis.    During  a  sub* 

Boimuinoas  and  the  soil   generally  fertile,  sequent  visit  to  In^  he  was  appointed  un- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  81,267  bushels  der  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the 

of  wheat,  203,281  of  Indian  com,  and  22,877  first  administration  of  his  father  (Feb.  27  to 

of  oats.    There  were  2  tanneries,  6  ^rist  mills,  Dec.  28, 1852) ;  and  at  the  general  election  of 

n  chorchea,  and  600  pupi]^  attendmg  public  1852  he  was  again  returned  for  Lynn-Regis, 

■elMx^Ia.    Gold  and  silver  in  considerable  quan-  which  he  has  continued  to  represent  down  to 

t^aes  have  been  found.    Camtal,  Albemarle.  the  present  time.    In  the  spring  of  1853  he 

STANLEY,  Edwabd,  an  English  divine  and  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  a  motion 

author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 1779,  died  at  which  contemplated  a  more  complete  reform 

Biihan  castle,  Ross-shire,  Sept  6, 1849.    He  of  Indian  affairs  than  the  measures  proposed 

VIS  educated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  by  the  Aberdeen-Russell  administration,  and 

■id  in  1805  presented  to  the  living  of  Alderley,  which  was   a  foreshadowing  of  tibe   policy 

vUdk  he  retained  for  the  next  82  years.    He  adopted  in  1858.    Although  a  conservative  in 

garemnch  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  his  politics.  Lord   Stanley  showed   such  liberal 

aei^borfaood,  and  became  a  contributor  on  such  views  on  many  questions^  particularly  the  abo- 

toptea  to  ^  Blackwood^s  Magazine*'  and  other  lition  of  church  rates,  and  recommended  him- 

periodicala.    His  "  Familiar  History  of  Birds^  self  to  public  approval  so  strongly  by  his  ef- 

tbeir  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts"  (2  vols.,  forts  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 

l^i^X  ^<>^  poblished  under  the  auspices  of  the  lower  classes  through  the  establishment  of 

boaetf  for  promoting  Ghristian  knowledge,  mechanics'  institutes  and  libraries  and  the  pro- 

la  1887  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Melbourne  the  motion  of  popular  education,  that  on  the  death 

bybopric  of  Norwich,  whioh  he  accepted  with  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  1855  he  was  of- 

so«a  reloctance.    His  views  were  of  so  liberal  fered  by  Lord  Palmerston  the  seals  of  the  colo- 

t  character,  that  he  was  accused  of  latitudina-  nial  office,  which  he  declined.    He  however 

**  Addreasea  and  Charges*^  were  accepted  the  office  in  the  second  Derby  cabinet, 

YOU  XV.- 
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formed  in  Feb.  1858,  and  in  the  snooeeding  in  examining  wMeh  they  invamUT  prooeeded 
May  assumed  the  presidenojof  the  board  of  withont  the  assistance  of  a  jnry.  This  tribimal, 
control  upon  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  El-  however,  was  distinct  from  liie  cooncil  itself 
lenborongh,  with  tlie  title  of  ^^  her  majesty's  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee 
commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India."  Upon  having  delegated  powers ;  nor  did  the  act  cited 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from  give  the  first  legal  authority  to  the  criminal 
the  East  India  company  to  the  imperial  crown  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  body.  It  receiv- 
(Ang.  1858),  he  became  the  first  secretary  of  ed  an  augmentation  of  its  powers  by  act  of  81 
the  new  department  of  India  then  created.  Henry  VIH.,  *^  which,"  says  8ir  Thomas  Smith, 
Since  the  retirement  of  the  Derby  ministry  in  ^^  was  at  that  time  marvellous  necessary  to  do 
June,  1859,  he  has  not  held  office.  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  noblemen  and 
STANLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  gentlemen  of  the  north  parts  of  Eugland,  who 
bom  in  1625,  died  in  London,  Anril  12, 1678.  made  their  force  their  law ;"  and  after  an  ex- 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Oxford,  istence  of  nearly  60  years  it  was  during  the 
and  subsequently  resided  for  several  years  in  minority  of  Edward  YI.  merged  in  the  general 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1649  he  published  a  body  of  the  council,  which  thenceforth,  as  in 
volume  of  *'*'  Poems  and  Translations,"  followed  earlier  times,  constituted  the  real  court  of  the 
in  1655-60  by  his  ^^  History  of  Philosophy,  star  chamber.  The  latter  continued  under  the 
containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Tudors  and  their  successors,  in  spite  of  numer- 
Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect"  ous  restraining  statutes,  to  exercise  a  Jurisdic- 
(8  vols,  fol.),  by  far  his  most  important  pro-  tion,  particularly  in  criminal  matters,  unau- 
duction.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Olearius  thorized  by  the  act  of  Henry  YU.  erecting  a 
was  published  at  Leipsio  in  1711.    In  1668  ap-  new  court,  and  which  gradually  rendered  it 

glared  Ins  edition  of  ^schylus,  including  the  one  of  the  most  odious  instruments  in  over- 
agments  and  the  Greek  scholia,  together  with  throwing  the  liberties  of  the  people.    Every 
a  conunentary  and  a  Latin  version.    A  reprint  misdemeanor,  and  especially  those  of  publio 
of  this  edition,  with  the  commentary  enlarged  importance  for  which  the  law,  owing  to  the 
and  corrected,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  timidity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  its  judicial 
1809  by  Dr.  Butler  (4  vols.  4to.).    In  1814-'15  interpreters,  had  provided  no  sufficient  punish- 
appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems  with  a  bio-  ment,  seems  to  have  come  within  tiie  scope  of 
graphical  memoir  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  its  inquiry.    Among  these  were  corruption, 
STAJ^ZA  (Ital.),  a  certaia  number  of  lines  breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public  af- 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  forming  fairs,  attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  breach  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  a  poem.    The  stanza  proclamations ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  ita 
ahould  properly  terminate  with  a  full  point  or  authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that,  ac- 
pause,  whence  its  name,  which  signifies  a  station  cording  to  Clarendon,  '*  any  disrespect  to  any 
or  resting  place;  but  in  practice  this  rule  is  not  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persous  or  statesmen, 
always  observed,  even  m  such  varieties  as  the  was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations 
Spenserian  stanza,  where  the  metre  would  seem  of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed." 
especially  to  require  a  full  pause.  The  mode  of  process  was  generally  by  infomut- 
STAB.    See  Astbonomy.  tion  filed  at  the  suit  of  tiie  attorney-general, 
STAR  CHAMBER,  Court  of  the  (euria  ect-  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  private  relator,  and  in 
mera  steUata,  so  caUed  from  the  gilded  stars  on  other  respects  resembled  that  familar  to  the 
the  ceiling  of  t^e  old  council  chamber  of  the  court  of  chancery.    Although  the  court  was 
palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribu-  held  incompetent  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
nal  famous  in  the  political  history  of  England,  death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  whip- 
and  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  ping,  branding,  and  various  species  of  maiming 
reign  of  Edward  IH.    It  appears  to  have  been  were  freely  resorted  to ;  and  ^^  the  greater  cer- 
then,  and  for  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  tainty  of  conviction,"  says  Hallam,  "  and  tiie 
afterward,  identical  with  the  ancient  eancilium  p'eater  severity  of  the  punishmeut,  rendered  it 
regi$,  or  king's  ordinary  council,  which  alone  mcomparably  more  formidable  than  the  ordi- 
exercised  junsdiction,  the  concilium  $eeretvmy  nary  benches  of  justice."    According  to  the 
or  privy  council,  being  a  deliberative  body ;  and  same  authority,   '^the  oblect  of  drawing  so 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  Vli.  its  powers  had  large  a  number  of  criminal  cases  into  the  star 
become  so  greatiy  abridged  by  restraining  stat-  chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  to 
ntes  as  to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court  inure  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  imme- 
of  Justice.    The  statute  of  8  Henry  VH.  (1488)  diately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  or- 
plaoed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  or  rather  dinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  any 
of  a  part  of  the  council,  on  a  permanent  basis  rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  secondly,  to  eke 
by  establishing  a  court  composed  of  three  high  out  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeit- 
officers  of  state  (to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse-  ures."     After  flourishing  with  constantiy  in- 
quentiy  added),  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  creasing  power  for  upward  of  a  century,  the 
tne  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of  court  of  the  star  chamber  was  finally  abolished 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots,  by  act  of  parliament  in  1641,  although  such 
perjury,  the  misbehavior  of  sherifis,  and  other  was  the  reverence  for  precedent  still  remain- 
ofiences  against  the  administration  of  justice,  ing,  that  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  bill  to 
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regulate  tbe  tribnnal  was  intended,  and  accord-  is  performed  partly  by  the  vesicular  i^pendages 
ing  to  Clarendon  the  act  finally  passed  was  dae  attached  to  the  central  ring ;  all  the  viscera  are 
to  a  sogg^tion  from  one  not  connected  with  bathed  in  water,  and  respiration  is  also  effected 
the  more  ardent  reformers.  through  the  delicate  bl<M>d  vessels  there<»i  dis- 
STAR  FISBL,  the  popular  name  of  the  radi-  tributed.    The  vascular  system  is  very  simple; 
ated  animals  of  the  class  of  echinoderms  and  the  nervous  ganglia  are  6,  arranged  around  the 
the  order  atteroidea^  well  exemplified  by  the  mouth,  each  sending  filaments  to  the  arm  at 
common  species  of  the  New  England  coasts,  whose  base  it  lies ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
the  5-fingered  Jack  of  the  sailors.    The  quinary  acute;  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts  is 
arrangement  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  very  great,  as  every  one  knows  from  tibe  mu- 
the  star  fishes ;  one  of  the  problems  proposed  tilated  and  irregular  specimens  so  commonly 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was :  '*  Why,  among  seen  in  the  sea  and  in  aquaria.    On  the  upper 
sea  stars,  nature  chiefiy  delighteth  in  5  points?*'  surface,  to  one  side  of  the  centre  and  between 
The  body  of  the  star  fishes  is  depressed,  and  two  of  the  arms,  is  a  round  bright-colored  spot, 
divided  into  rays  like  a  star ;  the  upper  surface  the  madreporic  pl^te  or  body,  communicating 
is  studded  with  rough  knobs,  varying  in  color  with  a  canal  leading  to  the  water  vessel  around 
with  the  species,  but  generally  reddish  or  yd-  the  mouth ;  this,  according  to  Sharpey,  is,  a 
lowish,  between  which  are  the  openings  of  sieve  through  which  the  water  is  filtered  as  it 
many  veiy  minute  tubes  for  the  passage  of  wa-  enters  the  aquiferous  system  for  circulation 
ter  in  and  out  of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  coria-  through  the  whole  body.    They  propagate  by 
oeous,  and  contams  the  above  named  corpuscles,  e^  only,  and  the  sexes  are  in  separate  indi- 
b^ea^th  which  is  a  cutaneous  skeleton  of  porous  viduals;  the  larvas  are  at  first  oval,  ciliated 
caicareoos  pieces,  movably  articulated,  and  ex-  bodies,  without  external   organs  or  distinct 
tending  on  the  lower  suiiiEtce  from  the  mouth  parts ;  from  these,  which  have  a  strictly  bilat- 
ia  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  rays.    In  the  eral  symmetry,  the  radiated  perfect  animal  is 
Iscunffi  between  these  pieces  are  ti^e  ambula-  developed,  at  various  stages  of  its  growth,  by  a 
eralpores,alongthecentreof  the  lower  surface  process  of  internal  genunation.    The  orinoid 
of  eadi  ray,  through  which  are  protruded  the  coTnattda^  or  feather  star,  free  when  adult,  has 
smbulacral  tubes;  these  are  the  principal  or-  its  young  attached  on  a  long  slender  stem; 
gans  of  locomotion,  are  arranged  in  a  double  or  Bars,  a  Norwegian  naturalist,  has  traced  the 
quadruple  row,  and  are  provided  with  contrac-  growth  of  echinaster  from  a  spheroidal  free- 
tile  sacs  or  vesicles  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  moving  mass  to  the  perfect  star  fish.    Some 
envelope ;  the  tubes  are  constantly  in  motion,  species  secrete  a  reddish  fluid  on  the  surface, 
each  ending  in  a  suctorial  disk,  and  pull  the  probably  the  coloring  matter,  often  irritating 
animal  along  as  by  the  successive  action  of  so  to  the  skin  of  persons  handling  them ;  accord- 
many  little  anchors.    On  the  external  edges  of  ing  to  Deslongchamps,  they  can  inject  a  fluid 
the  rays  are  series  of  stiff  spines,  probably  into  the  shells  of  their  victims,  which  stupefies 
serving  for  protection,  and  at  the  end  of  each  and  renders  them  an  easy  prey.    Rymer  Jones 
ray  is  a  sniall  reddish  eye  speck;  there  are  says  star  fishes  may  be  considered  as  mere 
also  scattered  over  the  upper  surface  small  pro-  walking  stomachs,  their  office  in  the  economy 
cesses  ending  in  calcareous  hooks  or  pincers,  of  nature  being  to  devour  all  kinds  of  garbage 
The  mouth  opens  into  the  stomachal  cavity,  which  would  otherwise   accumulate   on  the 
from  which  branching  osdcal  tubes  extend  to  shores;  they  eat  also  Uving  crustaceans,  mol- 
the  extremity  of  each  arm;  having  no  long  lusks,  and  even  small  fish,  and  are  believed  to 
tentacles  like  the  sea  anemone  (actinia\  the  be  very  destructive  to  oysters;  they  are  not 
stomach  can  be  everted  over  their  food  and  used  as  food  by  man,  but  are  ia  many  places 
then  be  turned  back  again ;  the  mouth  is  very  highly  esteemed  as  manure.    For  a  popular  ac- 
djlatable,  and  will  admit  large  mollusks  with  count  of  the  British  speoies  the  reader  is  re- 
the  shell,  the  hard  parts  being  ejected  after  ferred  to  the  ^*  History  of  British  Starfishes," 
the  soft  portions  are  digested.    There  is  great  by  Edward  Forbes  (London,  1841),  illustrated 
variety  in  the  spreading,  division,  and  subdivi-  by  excellent  figures.    In  that  work  are  descrlb- 
aion  of  the  arms,  and  in  the  relative  size  of  the  ed  eomatula  (Lam.),  the  crinoid  feather  star ; 
central  disk,  but  all  are  arranged  after  the  ra-  ophiura  (Lam.),  the  sand  star ;  ophiocoma  (Ag.), 
dialed  plan ;  the  rays  can  be  bent  in  any  direc-  tne  brittle  star,  so  named  from  the  facility  widi 
&n,  according  to  the  will  or  need  of  the  ani-  which  the  delicate  arms  are  broken,  but  which 
nud,  by  the  contractile  sldn  and  muscles.    The  are  also  readily  repaired ;  oitrophyUm  (Link), 
slender  ophiurans  progress  by  the  undulatory  the  Medusa's  head,  so  called  from  the  curling 
movements  of  the  rays,  which,  when  very  slen-  and  interlacing  of  the  very  numerous  ends  of 
der,  long,  and  branching,  have  no  eyes  at  the  the  rays ;  ura$ter  (Ag.),  the  cross  fish ;  solcut^ 
tips;  there  is  generally  no  anal  aperture,  and  (Forbes),  the  sun  star;  palmipei  (Link),  the 
when  present  it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface.    By  bird's  foot  star;  ganioiter  (Ag.)i  l^e  cushion 
the  action  of  ciUa  water  flows  through  the  star ;  and  asterias  aurantiaca  (lann.),  the  corn- 
body,  through  the  aquiferous  system,  distend-  mon  star  fish.    The  common  star  fish  of  the 
iog  and  protruding  the  ambulacral  feet,  filling  North  American  coast  {aiterim  rubensy  Linn.), 
tike  circalar  vessel  around  the  mouth,  and  serv-  generally  considered  the  same  as  the  European 
kg  for  respiration,  which,  according  to  Biebold,  species,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description ; 
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tiie  colors  yaiy  from  reddish  to  yellowish,  and  them  with  oold  water  on  a  doth  strainer.  The 

the  diameter  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot ;  fluid  passes  through  milkj  from  the  particles 

it  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  pnblic  and  of  staroh  taken  along  with  it,  and  being  left  to 

private  aquaria,  and  very  interesting  to  study,  repose,  these  after  a  time  subside.    When  pure 

STAB  OF  BETHLEHEM  {arnUhogaVum  um-  they  appear  as  a  white  glistening  powder ;  and 

hellatumy  Linn.),  a  pretty  liliaceous  plant  with  when  magnified  800  to   400   times,  distinct 

white  bulbs,  numerous  radical  smooth  green  grains  are  seen  of  flattened  ovate  forms,  Tarying 

leaves  striped  with  a  white  longitudinal  line,  in  size  and  exhibiting  peculiar  marks  accord- 

and  corymbose  racemes  of  starry  white  flowers  ing  to  the  particular  vegetables  that  frumished 

consisting  of  6  sepals,  greenish  without  and  them.    Such  are  the  concentric  rings  or  ru{/a 

with  white  margins.    The  plant  is  a  native  of  surrounding  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hilum 

Europe,  but,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  become  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  granule.    Thus  it  is 

naturalized  in  fields  and  orchards  in  the  United  that  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  by  potato 

States  by  means  of  its  tendency  to  multiply  its  starch  or  flour  may  be  detected.    Several  phe- 

bulbs,  which,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  have  nomena  exhibited  by  stardi  have  led  diemists 

been  conveyed  from  the  compost  heap  and  to  the  opinion  that  the  microscopic  granules 

bam  yard.    The  foliage  is  however  very  tran-  are  made  up  of  a  thin  inteffument,  which  is  in- 

sient,  perishing  in  early  summer,  so  that  its  soluble  in  cold  water  and  contains  the  same 

presence   is  not  very  detrimental  to   grass,  substance  within,  but  in  a  soluble  condition. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  omithogdium  When  starch  is  ground  in  a  mortar  it  is  ren- 

which  bear  the  same  trivi^  name.  dered  partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the 

STABBOABD,  the  right  hand  side  of  a  ves-  same  effect  is  produced  by  roasting  it  slightly, 

sel  to  a  person  standing  in  the  stem  and  look-  (See  DsxTBnnE.)   But  without  this  preparation 

ing  toward  the  bow;  opposed  to  larboard.  starch  may  remain  in  water  unchanged  until 

STARCH  (also  called  amylaceous  matter,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  little  more  than 
and  fecula),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  140^  The  granules  then  absorb  water  and 
existing  in  almost  all  plants.  It  has  also  been  swell,  and  the  mixture  suddenly  assumes  a 
detected  in  animal  tissues,  in  the  brain,  and  in  viscous  pasty  condition,  in  which  state  it  is 
some  other  organs  when  these  are  in  a  diseased  applied  by  laundresses  to  stiffening  linen.  A 
condition ;  but  being  recently  found  always  cold  solution  of  soda  or  potash  contuning  two 
present  in  dust  wherever  collected,  it  is  not  per  cent,  or  more  of  alkali  will  also  cause  the 
unprobable  that  the  slight  quantities  observed  granules  to  swell  and  form  a  tenacious  paste  ; 
in  tiiese  matters  may  have  been  derived  from  but  if  much  water  be  then  added,  a  small  por- 
this  source.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  tion  of  the  starch  only  remains  in  solution,  the 
the  formula  ds  Hio  Oio,  and  differs  from  that  of  rest  subsiding.  The  presence  of  starch  is  rec- 
grape  sugar  only  by  the  latter  containing  the  ognized  by  the  blue  color  it  acquires  on  the  ad- 
elements  of  4  atoms  of  water  in  addition.  By  dJtion  of  free  iodine  to  its  solution,  the  inten- 
artificially  producing  this  combination  with  sity  of  the  color  increasing  with  the  proportion 
water,  staroh  is  wholly  converted  into  this  of  iodine  employed,  till  with  a  large  excess  of 
sugar.  In  the  animal  system  its  elements  read-  this  it  is  blackish  blue.  At  a  temperature  of 
ily  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  by  its  de-  200°  the  solution  becomes  colorless,  and  on 
oxidation  it  is  supposed  that  the  fats  and  fixed  cooling  recovers  its  former  shade.  Boiling  for 
oils  are  producea  that  are  found  in  both  the  some  time  destroys  the  color  altogether,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  specific  starch  first  fonning  dextrine  and  then  sugar, 
action  is  regarded  as  promoting  animal  heat  and  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  hastens  this 
respiration.  That  it  must  play  an  important  change.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
part  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  ether.  In  its  commercial  form  it  is  a^luti- 
economy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nated  in  columnar  masses,  which  are  easily  re- 
chief  ingredient  in  most  vegetable  substances  duced  to  powder.  It  is  without  smeU  or  taste, 
employ^  for  food.  In  the  farinaceous  grains,  and  when  pressed  in  the  fingers  emits  a  pecu- 
as  rice,  barley,  and  maize,  it  exists  in  great  pu-  liar  sound  and  feels  as  if  elastic.  Its  specific 
rity.  In  wheat  it  is  associated  with  gluten ;  in  gravity  is  about  1.6.  Its  properties  as  an  ali- 
beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  and  ment  differ  somewhat  with  the  sources  that 
also  in  oats,  with  saccharine  matter ;  in  pota-  fhmish  it;  thus,  wheat  starch  is  considered  the 
toes,  rye,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  viscous  most  nutritious,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
mucilage ;  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  that  afford  some  gluten ;  arrowroot  starch  is  the  most  di- 
oil  by  expression,  as  the  nuts,  linseed,  and  co-  gestible  and  the  most  free  from  gluten ;  starch 
ooa,  with  fixed  oil  and  mucOage.  In  some  fr^om  potatoes  and  rice  is  regarded  as  the 
root(^  as  those  of  different  species  of  arum  and  poorest  aliment,  neither  nutritious  nor  digest- 
of  the  manihot  uUliuimct  (see  Cassava),  it  is  ible. — ^There  are  but  few  historical  notices  of 
accompanied  by  a  poisonous  Juice,  which  how-  starch.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  made  in 
efter  does  not  inteifere  with  its  easy  separation  the  island  of  Chios,  and  the  best  from  sununer 
and  oonveredon  into  simple  articles  of  food,  as  wheat.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  its  history 
arrowroot,  cassava  bread,  &c.  From  wheat  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  waa 
flour,  the  raspings  of  potatoes,  and  similar  sub-  in  use  for  stiffening  the  enormous  ruffs  of  that 
stances,  starch  is  readi^  obtained  by  kneading  period.    It  must  have  been  rather  an  inferior 
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irtlde,  a  m  the  oooaeioiuJ  alliuioiifl  to  it  that   feet,  or  neftrly  6  acres.    For  grinding  the  com 
hftvehMikpreeeryed  it  is  Bpoken  of  as  of  yellow    there  are  15  pairs  of  buhrstones,  and  6  pairs 
or  greeaidi  color.  In  the  laat  oentarj  the  man-    of  large,  heavy  iron  rollers.    The  river  for- 
nfiKiUire  tftained  oonfidderable  importance  in    nishes  the  power  to  drive  the  machinery,  and 
lengUmai'  ud  fltazeh  yraa  applied  to  nmnerons    a  steam  engine  of  150  horse  power  is  provided 
uses  in  tlie  arts,  in  medicine,  and  for  pnrposes    to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  very  dry  seasons. 
<tf  the  toikL    It  tt  as  employed  with  smalt  and    The  vats  employed  in  purifying  the  starch  have 
fike  stone  Una  or  indigo  color  to  stiffen  and    a  capacity  of  2,200,000  gallons,  and  the  length 
dear  Bnaii,  as  fltUl  practised  by  laundresses;    of  gutters  for  conveying  and  aistributing  the 
in  pfrinting  with  oolora  it  was  used  in  strong    starch  waters  is  over  8  miles.    A  similar  fac- 
gom  water  to  make  them  work  more  freely    tory,  almost  or  quite  equal  to  this  in  capacity, 
and  prevent  their  cracking;  and  the  perfum-    commenced  operations  at  Glen  Oove,  on  Long 
en  emplojed  it  in  making  Uieir  hair  powders,    island,  in  1858.    This  also  usee  Indian  corn. 
Id  flie  reigns  of  Anne  and  Georj^  L,  II.,  and    which  is  more  cheaply  transported  from  the 
m.,  the  ue  of  any  other  material  as  a  sub-    western  states  than  the  starcn  from.it  would 
slitate  tar  starch  in  any  of  its  applications  was    be.    The  product  for  each  bushel  is  about  28 
most  strititly  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,    lbs.,  and  the  boxes  of  the  starch,  on  account  of 
and  the  mannfisctnre  was  subject  to  extraor-    their  bulk  and  the  extra  care  they  require,  make 
dnary  restrictiona  and  taxes,  most  of  which    more  expensive  freight  than  the  raw  materiaL 
eontiBned  in  force  until  1888.  About  the  dose    Potato  starch  factones  are  more  numerous,  but 
ef  the  oentmy  ita  production  was  a  subject  of    not  so  extensive.    In  the  town  of  Btowe,  Yt., 
BO  fittla  interest.    In  1796  the  society  of  arts    there  are  5  of  them,  each  one  of  which  con- 
awarded  a  prize  medal  to  a  Mrs.  Gibbs  of  Port-    sumes  from  16,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  pota- 
laad  for  her  diacovery  of  the  artun  maeulatum    toes  yearly,  and  produces  about  8  lbs.  of  starch 
as  a  frvitfkd  sonrce  of  it,  and  the  starch  thus    to  the  budiel. — ^The  production  iu  stardi  of 
ftlttaiTifrd  waa  afterward  sold  as  the  Portland    the  several  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
BrowTOot.    The  same  year  Lord  William  Mur-    facture  is  variously  given  by  different  author* 
fay  disoovered  a  method  of  extracting  it  from    ities,  probably  by  reason  of  the  influence  on 
hme  ethestnnta.    The  great  development  of  the    the  same  plant  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate, 
eotton  mannfiMtore  created  a  new  demand  for    and  its  condition  as  regards  maturity,  and  pos* 
tech,  and  the  calico  print  works  consumed  it    sibly  also  of  the  more  or  less  complete  separar 
m  enormona  quantities.    In  1859  a  single  es-    tion  of  the  starch  from  other  acoompanyinft 
tsbOshment  of  this  kind  in  Manohester  used    substances ;  anS  some  perhaps  give  results  of 
%fiOOewt. — Starch  is  manu&otured  in  different    the  fdctorie&and  others  of  the  laboratories; 
eoimtries  from  those  vegetable  products  that    and  some  oi  the  grains,  and  others  of  their 
fiM  U  most  dheaply :  in  £ngland  from  wheats    flour.    Thus  in  wheat  the  proportion  of  starch 
Iwrlsy,  and  rice;  on  the  continent  from  potatoes    is  rated  from  86  to  77  per  cent.,  or  as  an  aver- 
flid  legumlnoas  seeds ;  and  in  France  n*om  the    age  at  60 ;  rice  contams  from  75  to  87  per 
hofse  dieetnat  also,  which  has  been  collected    cent. ;  Indian  com,  64.5  to  80 ;  barley,  60  to 
of  late  years  for  the  factory  at  Kanterre  at    68;  rye,  60  to  65.5;  oats,  87  to  65;   buck- 
prioas  equal  to  those  for  which  potatoes  are    wheat,  44  to  52 ;  pesa  and  beans,  87  to  66 ; 
aoBietimea  sold  there.    In  the  United  States    horse  chestnut,  25;  potatoes  and  arrowroot, 
ladlan  com  and  potatoes  are  most  commonly    20.    Wheat  is  treated  by  two  processes.    The 
ased  far  atarch.   The  application  of  the  former    old  method  is  to  expose  the  flour  mixed  with 
to  this  use  waa  patented  by  James  Oolman  in    water  and  the  spent  waters  of  previous  opera* 
1841,  and  waa  successfully  practised  by  Thomas    tions  to  fermentation  for  several  weeks.    The 
Ejn^rfbrd  of  Oswego,  N.  ¥.,  in  1842.    In  1849    gluten  undergoes  putrefaction,  emitting  a  most 
he  had  a  large  factory  at  that  place,  which    noisome  odor.    Tne  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the 
is  still  in  aaooessfal  operation  under  the  direo-    starch  are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  part 
tkm  of  Messrs.  T.  Eingsford  and  son,  having    of  this  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  which  dis* 
sp  to  the  end  of  the  year  1860  made  nearly    solve  the  gluten  that  has  escaped  putrefS&ction. 
t0,O0O  tons  of  starch.    Its  annual  production    Thorough  washing  and  draining  remove  the 
for  5  jeara  was  ss  follows :  1856,  6,828,458    soluble  matters,  and  the  starch  left  behind  is 
liM.;  1867, 8,018,778 lbs. ;  1858,8,686,516  lbs.;    next  dried  in  blocks  >bout  6  inches  square; 
1859,  6,747,586  lbs. ;  1860,  8,500,000  lbs. ;  flEur    as  the  water  escapes  from  them,  the  masses 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  starch  factory  in    break  up  into  the  columnar  fragments  peculiar 
the  world  fbr  the  same  time.    The  total  con-    to  starch.    The  other  method,  introduced  by 
HBapCaon  of  raw  material  in  the  12  years  from    M.  £mile  Martin  of  Yervins,  France,  consists 
Jan.  1,  1849,  was  2,476,000  bushels  of  Indian    in  kneading  the  flour  into  dough  with  water, 
eom  and  164,448  bushels  of  wheat,  beside  some    and  then  washing  on  a  sieve  of  No.  120  wire 
damaged  floor.     The  boxes  for  packing  the    in  a  stream  of  water  as  long  as  the  water  passes 
itarbh'hare  reqnired  15,000,000  feet  of  bass-    through  milky.    The  starch  in  suspension  and 
wood.  aap{4ied  chiefly  by  the  farmers  in  the    the  sugary  portion  in  solution  are  caught  be- 
asig^borhood.    The  building  has  a  front  of    low  the  sieve,  and  the  gluten  nearly  all  re- 
ilO  feet,  and  extends  back  over  the  Oswego    mains  behind  in  a  sticky  mass.    What  passes 
liver  S60  feet.     Its  flooring  covers  250,600    through  is  left  to  ferment  24  hours  in  an  oven 
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at  68**  F.,  and  a  little  leaven  is  added,  or  the  quid  is  drawn  ofl^  and  the  rice  after  beiiiff  well 
skimmingis  of  a  former  operation,  to  hasten  the  washed  is  drained,  and  is  then  ground  into 
process.  The  portion  of  gluten  carried  through  flour.  A  fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it^ 
with  the  starch  is  thus  separated,  and  removed  and  it  is  again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  fre- 
by  skimming.  Hie  starch  is  then  treated  like  quent  stirnng.  It  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  in 
that  otherwise  obtained.  The  product  by  this  which  time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all 
method  is  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  found  in  a  turbid,  yellowish  stratum  at  the  toii. 
of  the  flour,  while  by  the  other  process  it  is  This  portion  is  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
only  from  85  to  40  per  cent.  Nearly  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom  inter- 
whole  of  the  gluten  also  Ib  saved  in  a  con-  mixed  and  covered  witii  starch.  The  deposit  is 
'  dition  suitable  for  food,  either  by  mixing  it  then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abundance  of 
with  flour  and  making  of  it  ihacaroni  and  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being  left  to  repose, 
similar  pastes,  or,  as  recommended  by  M.  Bo-  the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited  with  veiy  little 
bine,  with  boiled  potatoes,  and  thus  making  starch,  and  the  remainder  is  drawn  off  by  a  si- 
a  cheap  and  nutritious  bread,  by  adding  to  the  phon  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  dstem.  Fur&er 
potatoes  a  nutritive  element  in  whi^  they  washings  of  the  deposit  are  added  to  this,  and 
are  deficient.  Potato  starch  is  made  from  the  water  is  finally  removed,  and  the  staroh  is 
rasped  or  grated  potatoes,  by  a  process  similar  dried  in  the  usual  way.  The  gluten  is  recov- 
to  that  just  described.  This  variety  does  not  ered  by  neutralizing  its  solution  with  the  exact 
assume  the  columnar  form  in  drying,  and  is  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  this, 
also  peculiar  in  retaining  a  large  amount  of  when  it  is  set  free  and  faUs  in  flakes  to  the 
moisture,  generally  20  per  cent,  or  when  sat-  bottom.  These  are  collected,  washed,  aad 
urated  28  per  cent.  It  is  largely  consumed  ground  into  flour,  when  the  substance  is  pre- 
for  a  variety  of  farinaceous  preparations  sold  pared  for  culinary  purposes.  This  process  ap- 
by  the  druggists  as  delicate  food  for  invalids,  plied  to  wheat  results  in  the  saving  of  all  the 
xmder  numerous  high-sounding  names.  (See  gluten  for  food. — ^The  principal  use  of  starch 
Adt7ltebation.>— The  com  used  for  stardi  is  has  already  been  noticed.  It  has  at  present 
the  white  flint  kind.  Keoeived  at  thef^tory,  a  very  limited  application  in  medicine;  it  is 
it  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  building,  win-  used  "externally  as  an  absorbent  of  irritating 
nowed  to  remove  foreign  substances,  and  then  secretions ;  it  may  also  be  given  as  an  antidote 
transferred  to  vats,  where  it  is  long  soaked  be-  to  iodine  taken  in  poisonous  quantities.  Those 
fore  grinding.  It  is  run  through  troughs  with  varieties  described  under  Abbowboot,  Oassata, 
water  to  the  mills,  and  when  ground  the  mixed  and  Saoo,  form  a  mild  nutritious  diet  for  the 
meal  and  water  is  conveyed  in  a  similar  man-  sick.  6taroh  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
ner  to  the  tubs  in  which  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  pur- 
starch  is  effected.  The  gluten  fluid  that  flows  posely  charged  with  water,  sometimes  to  the 
from  these  has  a  musty  and  disagreeable  odor  extent  of  12  per  cent. — ^The  importations  of 
and  appearance  in  the  troughs,  and  the  sub-  starch  into  the  United  States  in  1860  amounted 
stance  lacks  when  concentrated  the  consistency  only  to  $1,400,  the  largest  quantities  coming 
of  wheat  gluten,  not  *'''  rising  *^  like  it  in  fer-  from  Scotland,  Ohina,  and  England. — ^The  sub- 
mentation  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  car^  Ject  of  starch  is  treated  by  Dumas  in  Ghimie 
bonic  acid  gas  generated  in  this  process.  Its  appUquee^  vol.  vL,  and  by  Pamell  in  *^  Applied 
only  value  is  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  Chemistry;"  and  the  manufacture  from  the 
swine.  The  starch  fluid  is  conveyed  through  potato  is  described  by  M.  Payen  in  Fricis  de 
troughs  to  great  vats  in  the  basement  of  the  ehimie  industrUlle  (Paris,  1851). 
building,  where  the  water  is  partially  removed,  STARGAZER,  a  spiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
and  then  it  fiows  into  smaller  wooden  Vessels  the  family  trcushinida  or  weevers,  and  genus 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  water  uranwtcojnu  (Linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
drains  away  through  a  doth  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward.  The 
of  each.  The  mass  of  starch,  then  tolerably  body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cydoid 
solid,  is  placed  upon  shelves  made  of  loose  scales ;  head  depressed,  large  and  wide,  bony 
bricks,  when  more  moisture  escapes  by  absorp-  and  rough,  with  the  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
tion  and  evaporation.  Eiln  drying  finishes  the  cally  cleft,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
process,  and  the  starch  is  obtained  in  prismatic  teeth  small  and  crowded  on  the  jaws,  palate, 
forms  ready  to  be  put  up  in  papers  or  boxes  and  vomer ;  branchiostegal  rays  6 ;  dorsals  2, 
for  the  market. — ^Rice  is  treated  by  a  process  of  which  the  1st  is  small  and  spinous,  the  2d 

gatented  in  1840  by  Mr.  Orlando  Jones,  whidi  and  the  anal  long ;  ventrals  in  front  of  the  large 

I  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the  other  grains,  pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  anus  very  fiur  for- 

and  by  the  use  of  which  the  offensive  odors  ward ;  air  bladder  absent.    In  some  of  the 

from  the  putrefactive  fermentation  are  avoided,  family  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spines  are  oapa- 

The  rice  is  macerated  in  a  weak  alkaline  so-  ble  of  inflicting  painfai  wounds ;  they  have  the 

lution,  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  lbs.  of  power  of  raising  the  eyeballs  from  and  retract* 

rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda  or  Ingthem  within  their  sockets.  There  are  more 

{>otash  to  the  gallon.    Of  this  strength  the  so-  than  a  dozen  species  of  the  genus,  mostly  East 

ution  takes  up  the  gluten,  leaving  the  starch.  Indian,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  V",  tcc^ 

After  standing  about  24  hours,  the  alkaline  li«  her  (Linn.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  foot 
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Vmgf  of  agnjuh  1>rcywn  color  aboTO,  with  ir-  Dnring  Mb  stay  with  the  Indians  he  became 
regplar  aeries  of  whitish   spots  and  grayish  very  popnlar  among  them  by  his  frequent  ex* 
white  below ;  n^ly  ^aa  it  is,  some  people  eat  it.  hibitions  of  conrage  and  independence,  and 
Tbb  wss  w«n  known  to  the  andents,  and  Aids-  was  adopted  into  the  tribe.    In  1754  he  joined 
totle  wrmdtXj  describes  the  gall  bladder  as  the  rangers  tinder  Miyor  Rogers  in  the  war 
larger  than  in  most  other  fishes ;  it  is  also  call-  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1756  was 
ed  cMonjfmui  by  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro-  imule  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1757  a  captain,  dis- 
TertnaUy  referred  to  by  dramatic  writers  as  the  tinguishing  himself  by  his  bravery  and  coolness 
aaUem  of  an  angry  man ;  the  bile  was  formerly  in  several  severe  engagements.    He  rendered 
mppoasd  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtues  in  efficient  services  in  bringing  off  the  troops  after 
defeedTs  Tiaion  and  hearing,  and  in  arresting  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  under 
fimgous  growths.     On  the  coast  of  South  Oar-  Lord  Howe  in  1758,  and  was  actively  employed 
oSiiik  has  howL  fonnd  the  271  cmoplo^  (Ouv.),  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  Gren.  Amherst; 
about  2  indies  long,  greenish  above  with  mi-  and  in  1760,  the  war  being  virtually  closed,  he 
nute  blade  dots,  and  silvery  below ;  the  cheeks  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  not  again 
are  ananned.    These  fishes  live  on  the  bottom  conspicuous  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
in  deep  wat^  bnrying  all  but  the  head  in  the  tion.    In  1776,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
aaad  or  mud,  and  tSiere  lying  in  wait  for  prey ;  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  he  hastened  to 
titty  are  voracioas^  and  like  other  ground  flsh  Boston  after  directing  the  volunteers  in  his 
iOBie  have  sensitive  barbels  about  the  mouth ;  neighborhood  to  rendezvous  at  Medford.    Of 
^ioQ^  the  giUs  are  widely  open,  they  live  a  those  who  followed  him  two  regiments  were 
kng  time  out  of  water ;  some  have  a  slender  formed,  of  one  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel, 
fleshy  filament  in  front  of  the  tongue,  which  can  and  at  its  head  he  thrice  repulsed  the  veteran 
be  protruded,  probably  to  attract  fishes  within  forces  of  the  British  army  at  Bunker  hill.    He 
reach  of  their  jaws,  like  the  cutaneous  append-  afterward  remained  with  his  regiment  at  Win- 
IgesoQthe  hesad^of  the  goose  fish  (lophitu).  tor  hill  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 
STABK.     I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  March,  1776.  He  was  in  the  expedition  against 
if  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  its  branches;  Canada,  and  remonstrated  against  Gen.  Schuy- 
ares,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  42,976.    The  ler's  retreat  to  Ticonderoga.    In  December  he 
ssr&oe  is  nndnlating,  and  the  soil  a  rich,  sandy  marched  with  his  regiment  under  Gen.  Gkttea 
loam.      Coal    and   limestone   are   abundant,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Washington.    He  led  the 
Swine  are  lai^ly  exported,  and  it  produces  van  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton,  and  was  in 
ttore  wheat  and  butter  than  any  other  county  the  battle  at  Princeton.    In  1777,  the  time  of 
m  the  state.     The  productions  m  1850  were  his  regiment  having  expired,  he  returned  to 
590^594  bushels  of  wheat,  578,171  of  Indian  New  Hampshire  and  raised  a  new  one;  butbe- 
ooni,  414,434  of  oats,  41,746  tons  of  hay,  275,-  ing  as  he  thought  ui\justly  neglected  by  con- 
fM  IbsL  of  wool,  and  1,211,021  lbs.  of  butter,  ^ess  in  the  list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from 
There  were  5  newspaper  oflices,  98  churches,  its  service.    He  however  received  a  vote  of 
19,290  pnpils  attending  public  schools.    It  thanks  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
sterseoted  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  a  short  time  was  placed  in  the  inde- 
ad  Chicago,  aiul  the  Oleveland  and  Pittsburg  pendent  command  of  the  troops  raised  by  New 
Edroada,  and  the  Ohio  canal.  Capital,  Canton.  Hampshire  to  oppose  the  British  advance  from 
XL  A  K.W.  00.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Yellow  Canada.    Acting  upon  the  authority  of  the 
aad  Kankakee  rivers ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  state  and  his  own  judgment,  he  firmly  refused 
k  1350,  557 ;  in  1860,  2,196.    The  sur&ce  is  to  obey  the  orders  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  march 
kvel  and  in  many  places  marshy,  with  several  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  leaving  Burgoyne'a 
naO  lakea^  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  pro-  rear  unmolested;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  he 
dBctioQS  in  1850  were  8,158  bushels  of  wheat,  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  killing  over 
11,170  of  Indian  com,  and  698  tons  of  hay.  200  of  the  enemy  and  taking  600  prisoners 
C^ita],  Knox.    IH.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  HL,  inter-  and  1,000  stand  of  arms.    For  this  brilliant  ao- 
ieeted  by  the  Spoon  river ;  area,  290  sq.  m. ;  tion  congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
popk.  in  18410,   9,004.     The  surface  is  partly  and  created  him  a  brigadier-general,  notwith- 
ptauie  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  standing  they  had  just  pre^dously  passed  a 
ISO  were  54,837  bushels  of  whcuat,  812,475  of  vote  of  censure  for  his  disobedience  of  the  or- 
iadiaa  com,  50,708  of  oats,  and  6,680  tons  of  ders  of  Gen.  Lincoln.    He  joined  Gen.  Gates  at 
hay.    G^ital,  Toulon.  Bemus's  heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 
STABK,  Jomr,  an  ofilcer  in  the  American  having  expired,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
i«roIiiti<Hi,  bom  at  Londonderrv,  N.  H.,  Aug.  New  Hampshire  and  recruit  a  new  force,  with 
S8,  1738,  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  which  he  cut  off  Burgoyne^s  retreat  from  Sara- 
1812.    In  175d  he  went  with  8  friends  on  a  toga,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  surrender.    In 
hnrting  expedition  to  Baker^s  river  in  the  N.  1778  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  north- 
pert  <^  the  state  remote  from  the  settlements,  em  department ;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served 
iad  while  separated  from  his  companions  was  in  Bhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  West 
Mured  by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  re-  Point,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  court 
i^ned  with  them  several  months  until  ran<  martial  which  condemned  Andr6 ;  and  in  1781 
aned  br  the  Jfaasaohasetta  commissioners,  he  again  had  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
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ment,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Saratoga.    At  m. ;  i)op.  in  1860, 3,406,  of  whom  6  were  slayea. 

the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life,  It  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  to  the  cnltiTa- 

and  was  not  again  connected  with  pnhlic  af-  tion  of  cotton,  com,  and  sugar  cane.    Large 

£urs.    With  the  exception  of  Sumter,  he  was  droves  of  wild  horses  are  found  on  the  prairies, 

tiie  last  surviving  general  of  the  revolution  at  Oapital,  Rio  Grande  Oity. 

the  time  of  his  death.— ^3ee  "  life  of-  John  STARVATION.    See  Abstinenob. 

Stark,"  by  Edward  Everett,  in  Sparks's  "  Amer-  ST  ASSART,  Goswin  Joseph  AuouBrnr,  ba- 

ican  Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  i.  ron,  a  Belgian  statesman  and  author,  bom  in 

STARLING,  or  Stabb,  the  common  name  Mechlin,  Sept.  2, 1780,  died  in  Brussels,  Oct. 

of  the  conirostral  birds  of  the  family  atumidaj  16,  1854.    He  completed  his  education  in  raris, 

and  sub-family  stumincBy  of  which  the  genus  and  was  appointed  successively  intendant  in 

atttmus  (Linn.)  is  the  type ;  the  family  also  in-  the  Tyrol  (1806).  successor  of  Bignon  in  Berlin 

eludes  the  straight-billea  birds  like  the  grakles,  (1808),  and  prerect  of  the  department  of  the 

oxpecker,  red- winged  blackbird,  and  satin  bow-  Bouches  de  la  Meuse  (1811^.    He  took  part  aa 

er  bird,  described  in  separate  articles.   In  stur-  an  officer  of  artillery  in  tne  defence  of  Paris 

nus  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  and  sharp,  with  (1814),  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor  of 

flattened  culmen  and  tip ;  wings  long  and  point-  Austria  after  the  first  restoration,  attached  blm- 

ed,  with  1st  quill  spurious  and  2d  and  8d  nearly  self  again  to  Napoleon  as  envoy  to  Austria  and 

equal;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  strong  master  of  requests  during  the  Hundred  Days, 

and  broadly  scaled ;  toes  long,  including  the  and  on  the  second  restoration  retired  to  Namur 

hind  one,  the  outer  united  at  the  base ;  claws  aud  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies.    He 

long,  curved,  and  sharp.    In  habits  the  starlings  represented  Namur  in  the  second  chamber  at 

resemble  the  smaller  species  of  the  crow  family,  the  Hague  ftom  1821  to  1880,  and  supported 

and  the  food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  the  opposition.    After  the  Belgian  revolution 

seeds,  and  fruits;  they  are  docile  in  captivity,  of  1880.  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 

and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  few  words  and  inces  or  Namur  and  Brabant,  was  president  of 

to  whistle  short  tunes.    They  are  confined  to  the  senate  ftom  1881  to  1888,  was  sent  a^  envoy 

the  old  world,  migrating  in  large  flocks,  prefer-  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1840,  and 

ring  swampy  places;  tiie  flight  is  rapid  and  lived  in  retirement  from  1841.    His  writings, 

even,  accompanied  toward  evening  by  singular  including  Idylles  (1800),  PenseSs  de  Circi  (1814), 

circuit  evolutions ;  the  note  is  a  shrill  whistie,  Fablee  (1818),  and  treatises  on  agriculture  and 

with  an  occasional  chatter  or  imitation  of  the  archsBology,  were  collected  by   Dupont-Del- 

cry  of  other  birds  and  of  animals ;  the  nest  is  porte  (Paris,  1855\ 

made  of  dried  grass,  in  holes  of  trees  or  old  STATEN  ISLAIH).     See  Riohmond  co., 

buildings,  and  tiie  eggs  are  4  to  6.    The  best  N.  Y. 

known  species  is  the  common  starling  {8.  vul-  STATIOS.  See  Mechaotos. 
garis^  Lmn.),  about  8  inches  long,  of  a  black  STATISTICS,  tiie  science  which  has  for  its 
color,  with  purple  and  greenish  reflections,  and  office  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts 
iq)otted  with  buff;  the  female  is  much  less  bril-  relative  to  the  physical,  social,  political,  finan- 
liant,  and  the  young  males  are  brownish  gray,  cial,  intelleotnal,  and  moral  condition  and  re- 
This  well  known^  handsome,  and  sprightly  bird  sources  of  a  state  or  nation.  Some  departments 
is  found  from  N.  Europe  to  S.  Africa,  and  in  of  statistical  knowledge  are  of  very  ancient 
E.  A^ia,  occurring  in  as  hp'ge  flocks  as  tiie  al-  origin.  No  nation  has  made  any  considerable 
lied  grakles  (quUcalus)  in  North  America ;  in  advance  toward  civilization,  which  has  not  at 
England  it  often  migrates  south  in  October,  re-  stated  periods  taken  a  census  more  or  less  corn- 
turning  in  March;  itisfrequentiykeptincages;  plete  of  its  inhabitants.  That  such  statistieal 
the  flesh  is  disagreeable ;  the  eggs  are  pale  Mue.  records  were  kept  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
— ^The  American  starling  (stumella  Ludofnci-  and  the  Romans,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
ana,  Swains.)  has  been  described  under  Mbadow  In  later  times,  the  flrst  writer  on  statistics  was 
Labk.  In  the  gQmiBpa$tor  (Tenmi.)  the  bill  is  the  Venetian  doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo,  who 
shorter  and  more  curved ;  it  contains  about  a  in  1421  collected  the  materials  for  a  memoir 
dozen  species  in  the  old  world,  with  the  habits  on  the  situation  of  different  empires,  their 
of  the  preceding  genus,  also  the  one  of  seeking  monetary  systems,  finances,  public  debts,  &o. 
insects  on  the  backs  of  cattie.  The  rosy  starling  In  1467  Francisco  Sansovino  published  a  star 
(P.  ro9&u8y  Temm.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  with  tistical  work  entitied  Disl  govemo  e  amminU' 
the  head,  neck,  quills,  and  tail  black  with  violet  trazions  di  diverH  regni  e  repuhliehe  (4to., 
gloss,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  delicate  rose-  Venice,  1467),  which  was  translated  into  sev- 
colored ;  the  head  is  crested,  and  the  bill  and  eral  languages  and  often  reprinted.  During 
legs  yellowish.  It  is  found  in  S.  E.  Europe,  the  next  century  Ventura,  Paruta,  and  Giovanni 
and  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  in  Botero,  all  Italians,  wrote  on  the  subject.  Bo- 
some  places  it  is  held  in  great  veneration  for  tero^s  Beleunani  universali  (Rome,  1692)  was 
the  enormous  quantity  of  noxious  insects,  espe-  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
cially  locusts,  which  its  flocks  devour.  rope.    Pierre  Davity,  a  French  writer,  pub- 

STARR,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Ushed  in  1621-^2  a  valuable  work  on  the  ge- 

the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  the  ography,  government,  finances,  reli^on,  and 

Hexioan  state  of  Tamaulipas;  area,  4,420  sq.  customs  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
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EansddljMt  in  1624  oomiiieiioed  thepnblio*-  lyorg,  1889),  and  StatUtiqtts  ghUraU^  mWuh 

tion  in  Holland  by  the  'Elzeyirs  of  his  ^*  Be-  dique  et  eompUte  ds  la  thmes  (4  vols.  Sro., 

pnblica^^  a  aeries  of  statistical  works,  and  was  Paris,  1842-^6) ;  Manrioe  Block,  Statutique  de 

foUowed  doling  the  17th  oentury  bj  Oonring,  la  France  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1860) ;   J.  B. 

Boae,  Bet^mann,  and  Gastel  in  GKnrmany,  bj  McGolloch,  the   author  of  many   statistical 

De  Laca  and  Everard  Otto  in  Holland,  and  by  works  in  English  of  great  ralae ;  John  Mo- 

Oldenborg  in  Switzerland,  whose  Th(»a/wniM  Gregbr,  ^*  Commercial  Statistics"  (5  toIs.  Syo., 

EerumpMicarum  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Gteneva,  1676)  London,  184S-*50),  and  other  works ;  the  Bey. 

was  an  excellent  oompilation  of  statistical  mat-  John  Olay,  author  of  several  works  on  prison 

ten.  in  1749  Gottfried  Achenwall  delivered  lee-  statistics;  L^on  Faucher,  author  of  numerous 

tores  on  statistics  in  the  university  of  Gk^tting-  statistical  contributions   to  the  Journal  de» 

en,  and  gave  the  name  (G(er.iS^faa^,  state)  to  the  konomistet;   W.   Newmarch,   editor  of  the 

edence.    Oonring,  it  b  stated,  had  lectured  on  '*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society ;"  and  in 

the  subject  nearly  a  century  before;  but  Ach-  the  United  States,  T.  Pitkin,  A.  Seybert,  J.  S. 

enwall  systematized  it,  and  prepared  a  treatise  Fisher,  J.  D.  B.  Be  Bow,  Freeman  Hunt,  Dr.  J. 

for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  university  Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Ohickering,  T.  P.  Eettell,  J.  S. 

(8iaatn&r/auunff  d&r  .Ewropdi9ehen  BeMs  im  Homans,  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  Dr.  J.  G.  OogsweU, 

Orundrimey,  which  passed  through  7  editions  and  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis. — ^Within  a  few  years 

In  tlie  next  50  years.    Walch  and  Beinhard  past,  societies  for  the  collection  of  statistics  have 

also  published  text  books  on  the  subject^  soon  been  established  in  most  of  the  countries  of 

ifter,  for  their  respective  universities.    A  stu-  Ohristendom.  The  statistical  society  of  London 

dent  of  Achenwall,  Professor  SchlOzer,  devel-  was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  since  1887publish- 

oped  the  sdenoe  more  fully  than  his  teacher,  ed  a  quarterly  JoumaL    The  Parisian  society 

but  died  before  his  great  work,  "Theory  or  commenced  in  1842  the  publication  of  a  monthly 

fitstisdos^*  (Gottingen,  1804),  was  completed,  periodical,  the  Journal  dea  konamUte$^  which 

In  England,  the  first  statistical  work  of  note  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation.    In  the  Uni- 

was  by  Smollett,  who  published  "  The  Present  ted  States  there  is  a  genealogical  and  statistical 

State  of  all  Nations"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London,  society  at  Boston,  which  published  for  some 

1768).    Gkitterer  (GOttingen.  1778),  Niemann  years  a  quarterly  '^Begister;"  a  geographical 

(Altona,  1807),  and   Leopold  Erug  (Berlin^  and  statistical  society  at  New  York,  which  is- 

1807)  have  written  able  works  on  the  science,  sues  a  quarterly  "  Bulletin ;"  and  several  peri- 

Laden  (Gdttingen,  1812  and  1817)  has  been  one  odicals  devoted  in  part  to  special  statistics,  such 

(tf  its  most  v^ement  assailants.    Among  the  as  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts," 

statistical  writers  of  the  present  century,  those  the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  the 

who  occupy  the  first  rank  are  Meldhior  Gioja,  '*  Merchants'  Magazine,"  the  "  Bankers'  Maga- 

the  author  of  Nuato  proipetto  deUo  9oienMe  zine,"  "De  Bow's  Oonunerdal  Beview,"  tiie 

teonomicks  (6  vols.  4to.,  Ifilan,  1816-'19)  and  "  Mining  Magazme,"  and  the  "  United  SUtes 

FVamfla  deUa  atatUtica  (2  vols.  4to.) ;  Hassel,  Insurance  Gazette  and  Magazine."    The  Brit- 

Lekiiueih  der  Statiitik  dor  Buropduchen  Staat&n  ish  association  for  the  advancement  of  science 

(4  Yols.,  Weimar,  1812-'18),  and  several  other  has  had  a  statistical  section  since  1888 ;  the 

geogranhical    and    statistical   works;    Stein,  American  association  has  a  similar  section;  and 

Mamul  de  gSographie  et  de  statistique  (8  vols,  the  encouragement  of  the  collectors  of  statis* 

8vo.,  Leipsic,  1888) ;    Schubert,  professor  at  tical  matters  is  one  of  the  avowed  means  by 

K&nigsberg,  Staatenhinde  von  Europa  (6  vols.,  which  the  Smithsonian  institution  proposes  to 

Ednigsberg,  1886-'45) ;  Meusel,  Literatur  der  diffuse  knowledge  among  men. 

Statietik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1806-'7) ;  Malchus,  8TATIUS,  Ojeciltub,  See  Ojeoilius  SrATnra. 

Statietik  der  StaaUhunde   (Stuttgart,  1826) ;  STATIUS,  Publius  Pafintus,  a  Boman  poet 

Sehnabel,  a  Bohemian  writer,  Statutique  gkU-  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  whose  birth  has  been 

rale  dee  Hate  BuropSene  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Prague,  placed  in  A.  D.  61,  and  death  in  A.  D.  96, 

1829) ;  Herbin  and  Peuchet,  StatUtique  de  la  though  there  is  only  uncertain  evidence  for 

Imee  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1803) ;  Adriano  Balbi,  either  statement.    His  father  was  a  preceptor 

various  comparative  statistical  works  on  Por-  of  Domitian,  by  whom  the  son  was  patronized. 

tugal,  France,  Bussia,  the  British  empire.  &o.  In  the  Alban  contests  he  8  times  gained  the 

(Paris,  1822~'9) ;  Ben^haus.  author  of  AUf^  victory.    Juvenal  is  the  only  ancient  author 

meme  Lander^  und   Volherhunde^  of  Staaten'  who  mentions  him  (Satire  vii.  82).     It  has 

htnde^  and  numerous  other  works,  and  editor  been  stated,  but  without  good  evidence,  that 

of  Annalen  der  Erd-^  Vdlier-  und  Staaten-  he  was   a  Ohristian,  and  that  the  emperor 

hmde  (1830-'43),    Oeographiechee  Jahrbuehj  stabbed  him  with  a  etilue  in  a  moment  of 

and  other  periodicals;  Becker,  author  of  nu-  anger.    His  extant  works  are :  Siharum  Libri 

merons  works   on  Austrian  statistics;    Die-  F.,  a  collection  of  82  poems  on  passing  events, 

terioi,  chiefly  on  the  statistics  of  Prussia  and  divided  into  5  books;   Thd>aidoB  LiM  XIL^ 

the  ZoUverein ;    Oharles  Dupin,  Forcee  pro-  an  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  legendary  ac- 

dwtkee  et  eommerdalee  de  la  France  (2  vols,  count  of  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 

^^  Paris,   1882),  and  other  works ;  J.  H.  Thebes,  of  which  the  1st  book  was  translated 

ftlmitzler,  Eeeai  Wune  statietique  ghUrale  de  into  English  by  Pope ;  and  AehiUeidoa  LiM 

Vempire  de  JSuseie  (Strasbourg  and  St.  Peter»-  iZ,  an  epic  poem  never  finished.   There  are  no 
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good  editions  of  Ststins,  the  best  being  that  was  a  rationalist,  but  he  gradually  ineUned  to 

found  in  Lemaire^s  series  of  Latin  dassios  (4  supernaturalism.    Hia  works  are  very  numer- 

▼ols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1825-'80).     Five  books  of  ous,  and  extend  over  nearly  every  department 

the  ^*  Thebaid  ^'  have  been  translated  into  Eng-  of  theology ;  bnt  those  on  churoh  history  are 

lish  by  Thomas  Stephens  (Svo.,  Londcm,  1648),  the  most  valned.  Among  them  are :  KirehUche 

and  the  entire  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis  (2  vols.  Oeographie  und  StatUUk  (2  vols.,  T&bingen, 

8vo.,  Oxford,  1767  and  1773).    The  '^Achil*  1804),  the  first  scientific  work  on  this  subject ; 

leid^'  has  been  translated  by  Howard  (8vo.,  and  Oe»ckichU  der  theologUchm  WisseneeAaJtm 

London,  1660).  (2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1810-^1).    He  was  also 

STATUARY.    See  Soxtlftubb.  the  editor  of  several  theological  journals. 

STATUTE   OF   FRAUDS.     See   Fbatjdb,  STAUGHTON,William,I).D.,  an  American 

Statute  OF.  derffyman,  bom  in  Coventry,  Warwickdiirey 

STATUTES  OF  LDOTATIOK  See  Limita-  England,  Jan.  4,  1770,  died  in  Washington, 

TIGS,  Statutes  of.  D.  0.,  Dec.  12,  1829.    At  the  age  of  17  he 

STAUDENMAIER,  Frahz  Auton,  a  Ger-  published  a  small  volume  of ''Juvenile  Poema,** 

man  theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  atDanz-  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist 

dorf,  WtLrtemberg,  Sept.  11, 1800,  died  in  Frei-  seminary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.    He  emi- 

burg,  Baden,  Jan.  19,  1866.    He  studied  at  the  grated  to  South  Carolina  in  1798,  and  preached 

university  of  Tubingen,  and  was  ordained  a  for  nearly  17  months  at  Georgetown,  8.  O.    In 

Roman  Oatholio  priest  in  1827.    In  1828  he  1795  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1797 

was  appointed  tutor  in  the  theological  semi-  took  chaige  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  N. 

nary  at  Tubingen,  in  1830  ordinary  professor  of  J.,  and  was  ordained.    Toward  the  dose  of 

theology  in  the  newly  created  theological  fao-  1798  he  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 

ulty  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  in  1887  ordi*  1805  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  dburch 

nat^  professor  in  the  university  of  Freiburg,  of  Philadelphia,  which  increased  so  much  un- 

and  in  1843  also  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  der  his  ministry  that  its  house  of  worship  was 

church  of  that  city.    In  1861  he  was  elected  a  several  times  enlarged,  and  three  new  churches 

member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  lej^ialature  were  formed  from  it.    With  the  last  of  these, 

of  Baden.    His  first  work  was  a  ^'  History  of  the  Sansom  street  church.  Dr.  Staughton  iden- 

the  Election  of  Bishops"  (Geichiehte  dor  Bi-  tifled  himself^  and  continued  there  till  1823, 

tehoflwahlenj  Tubingen,  1830),  with  particular  preaching  from  8  to  4  times  every  Sunday  to 

reference  to  the  rights  claimed  by  Christian  audiences  of  several  thousands,  and  2  or  8 

princes.     His  Bneyklopddie  der  theologischen  times  during  the  week,  and  at  the  same  time 

Wmemehaften  (Mentz,  1834;  2d  ed.,  1840)  is  instructing  15  or  20  young  men  in  theology, 

tiie  only  German  work  of  the  kind  in  Oatholic  lecturing  on  botany,  chemistry,  and  sacred  and 

literature.    His  work  on  the  *^  Spirit  of  Ohris-  profane  history  in  two  female  seminaries,  edit- 

tianity"  {Der  GeUt  des  Ohriatenthuma,  Mentz,  mg  wholly  or  in  part  two  religious  periodicals, 

1885;  5th  ed.,  1855)  has  had  a  very  extensive  and  presidiug  or  assisting  at  the  meetings  of 

circulation,  and  has  been  translated  into  sever-  numerous  benevolent  societies.   In  the  autumn 

al  foreign  languages.    The  most  important  of  of  1823  he  became  president  of  Columbian  col- 

his  works  is  that  on  ^^  Systematic  Theology"  lege  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  position  lie 

(JHe  ehruUiehe  Bogmatikj  4  vols.,  1844-^52 ;  not  resigned  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  the  embar- 

complete),  in  which  he  attempts  to  harmonize  rassments  of  the  college,  which  he  had  made 

the  results  of  modem  philosophy  with  the  doc-  extraordinary  efforts  to  remove.    He  then  re- 

trines  of  the  Catholic  church.    His  other  prin-  turned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  afterward 

cipal  works  are:  ScoPua  Erigenaund  die  Wu-  chosen  president  of  the  Baptist  college  and 

$en^h(tft  teiner  Z&it  ^vol.  i.,  Frankfort,  1840 ;  theological  institution  at  Georgetown,  £y.,  but 

not  completed) ;  Die  Fhilotophie  dea  Cfhristen-  died  on  his  way  thither.    He  published  little 

thufM  (vol.  i.,  Mentz,  1840 ;  not  completed) ;  beside  his  numerous  contributions  to  religions 

DarBteUtmg  und  Kritih  des  HegePtchen  Spstenu  periodicals  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  5  or  6  sea> 

(Mentz,  1844);   and  Der  Proteetantiemui  in  mons  and  orations. 

ieinem  Weten  und  seiner  Entwichelung  (Frei-  STAUNTON",  a  river  in  the  S.  part  of  Vip- 

burg,  1846).     Staudenmaier  has  also  been  a  ^nia,  rising  in  Montgomeiy  co.,  among  the 

contributor  to  journals  of  Oatholic  theology,  Alleghany  mountains,  flowing  E.  and  S.  E. 

and  to  the  Protestant  **  Journal  for  Philosophy  through  a  pass  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  with 

and  Speculative  Theology,"  edited  by  Fiohte.  Dan  river  forming  the  Roanoke  at  Clarksville, 

STXUDLIN,  Kabl  Friedbioh,  a  German  Mecklenburg  co.    It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the 

theologian,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  25,  1761,  first  20  m.  of  its  course  has  a  fall  of  1,000  feet, 

died  in  GU^ttingen,  July  5,  1826.    He  studied  STAUNTON,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  An- 

theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  gusta  co.,  Ya.,  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of 

Tubingen,  from  1786  to  1790  made  several  lit-  the  Shenandoah  river,  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 

erary  Journeys  throneh  (^rmany, Switzerland,  Richmond;    pop.  in    1850,    2,500;   in   1860, 

FVance,  and  England,  and  was  appointed  in  14,124.    It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  vaUey  of 

1790  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  having  been  incorporated  in  1749, 

Gdttingen,  where  in  1803  he  was  also  made  and  is  the  seat  of  the  western  lunatic  asylum 

e<Hi0istorial  councillor.    In  his  earlier  years  he  and  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
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dnnib  tut  the  Umd.    It  has  2  weekly  newe^  approved  of  the  theses  of  Lather  against  the 

paperSy  10  or  19  i^mcbes,  several  banks  and  papal  indnlgenoes,  though  he  did  not  pnblioly 

bankiBg  hoQseSy  9  aoademies,  and  3  seminaries,  deoltf e  himself  in  fiftvor  of  them.    In  1518  he 

II  18  sonoimded'  by  a  i>opalons  and  rich  agri-  was  with  Lather  at  an  assembly  of  his  order  at 

coltonl  region,  and  has  an  important  local  Heidelberg,  and  in  the  same  year  demanded  at 

trade.    Theare  are  mills,  fbonderies,  and  mann-  Angsbarg.that  Luther  should  not  be  condemn- 

futories  of  various  kinds.    The  Virginia  cen-  ed  unheivd  and  untried.    Soon  after,  however, 

tral  railroad  paoooo  through  it,  and  it  is  the  fearing  an  adverse  issue  of  the  controversy,  he 

proposed  tenninna  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-  withdrew  to  Saltzburg,  where  he  became  court 

road,  partiaDy  oompleted.  preacher,  and  in  1522  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 

8TAUKTON,  Sib  6aoB6B  Lbonabd,  an  £ng-  convent.  Whether,  as  some  assert^  he  was 
lish  dipkraatiat,  bom  in  Galway,  Lreland,  Apnl  shortly  before  his  death  bishop  of  Ohiemsee,  is 
19, 1737,  ^ed  in  London,  Jan.  14^  1801.  He  doubtful.  He  is  the  author  m  two  works,  De 
stoffied  medicine  and  became  a  contributor  Am&re  Dei  and  J}e  Fide  Ohriitianaj  in  which 
to  fitemy  perio^oak,  and  an  intimate  ac-  a  mystic  tendency  prevails. 
qnmtanee  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  afterward  STEALING.  SeeLABoxNT. 
held  <^cial  position  and  practised  medicine  in  ST£AM,  the  name  applied  generically  to  the 
the  West  Indies  for  several  years.  In  1774  he  vapor  or  non-permanent  gas  given  off  by  any 
vas  attorney-general  <tf  Grenada,  and  when  liquid,  in  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  such 
tibat  iadand  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1779,  liquid  and  the  influence  of  heat  upon  it;  and 
be  and  Lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  were  more  especially  when  the  vaporization  ti^es 
■ade  priaonera,  but  were  soon  released  and  re-  place  at  temperatures  at  or  above  the  boiling 
tamed  to  England,  la  1781  he  went  as  confi-  point  of  the  substance  so  affected.  ^  the  re- 
desBtial  secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras,  cent  progress  of  mechanical  art  and  science, 
Be  made  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Tippoo  however,  this  term  has  come  to  designate  in  a 
fioltan  in  1784,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  a  specific  sense  the  vapor  of  water,  as  applied  or 
baronciey  and  recdved  an  annuity  of  £500  applicable  to  the  performance  of  work,  or  to 
from  the  Seat  India  company.  He  was  a  other  mechanical  or  economic  purposes.  In 
member  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  connection  with  this  subject  see  BbnjNoPoiaT, 
dona  in  1792,  of  which  he  published  an  ac-  Evapobation,  Hbat,  and  Pnbukatios.  In  pop- 
eoont  (S  vola.  4to.,  1797). — Sm  Gbobgb  Thoicas,  ular  language,  the  visible  mist  forming  when  a 
an  English  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  vapor  is  discharged  into  the  air,  as  a  little  way 
bom  in  Salisbury,  May  26, 1781,  died  in  Lon-  from  the  spout  of  a  boilinff  kettle,  or  in  a  dense 
ioa,  Aug.  10,  1859.  He  accompanied  his  £!&-  doud  above  an  engine  ^^  blowing  off"  steam,  is 
fber  to  China  in  1792,  entered  the  university  also  called  steam.  Thia  visible  mist  is,  how* 
of  Gambridge  on  his  return  to  England,  and  in  ever,  really  of  the  nature  of  doud ;  being  prob* 
1799  went  to  Oanton  as  secretary  of  the  East  ably  a  oeUection  in  immense  numbers  of  minute 
hdaM  oompany's  factory  there,  of  which  he  af-  vesicles  formed  of  water  condensed  from  tiie 
tervard  became  president.  In  1816  he  was  vapor,  and  also  endosing  vapor  or  air,  and 
attached  to  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  China,  which,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere,  con- 
sad  from  1818  to  1852,  with  a  few  intermis*  stitute  an  opaque  and  visible  mass,  in  the  same 
fiCDs,  was  a  member  of  parliament.  £Bs  prin-  way  as  do  the  fine  globules  of  a  transparent  ofl 
^al  works  are:  ^^The  Penal  Ck>de  of  the  when  the  latter  is  beaten  up  and  mingled  through 
OUneee  Empire'*  ^4to.,  London,  1810) ;  ^*  Nar-  water.  Steam,  properly  ao  called,  is  perfecUy 
ntive  of  the  Ohmese  Embassy  to  the  Tar-  transparent  and  colorless,  as  are  the  greater 
tar  Khan  Tourgouth  during  the  Years  1812-  number  of  gases  of  aU  sorts;  and  hence  it  is  al- 
16^  (1821);  and  ^^Miscellaneous  19'otioes  rela-  ways  wholly  invisible.  Whenever  a  confined 
tire  to  Ohhia  and  the  British  Oommercial  In-  body  or  other  volume  of  steam  seems  to  become 
tereonnae  with  that  Oountry"  (1822).  A  trea*  visible,  the  truth  is  that  a  portion  of  the  v^or 
ties  on  vaoeinalion  written  by  him  in  Ohinese  is  condensed  into  water  in  fine  drops,  or  in  a 
was  the  means  of  introducing  its  practice  in  hasee  or  cloud ;  and  though  there  may  also  be 
some  parte  of  the  empire.  He  edited  the  steam  occupying  the  space  through  which  this  is 
**  HistiMry  of  the  Cheat  and  Ifighty  Kingdom  diffhsed,  it  is  the  water  or  cloud  only  that  is  seen« 
of  Okdna,'^  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Men-  The  engmeer  and  the  general  reader  have  thus 
doza  bj  Parke  in  1588  (Hakluyt  sodety,  Lon-  alike  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  dealing  with 
^^^^  ^%§}*  steam  (proper),  they  have  to  do  with  a  gaseous 

STAUPITZ,  JoHAinr  voir,  the  friend  and  body  wnion  dudes  the  sight  ss  completely  as 

patnm  of  Lntiier,  bom  at  Meissen,  died  in  1524.  the  purest  atmospheric  air.    Perfect  steam  is, 

fle  entered  in  early  life  the  Augustinian  order,  moreover,  in  no  way  moist,  but  is  dry,  as  are 

obtained fromthepopein  1501  general  privileges  the  permanent  gases;  the  moisture  sometimes 

torr  the  neidy  established  universily  at  Witten-  showing  upon  a  solid  surface  it  touches,  or  that 

berg,  and  in  1698  by  Ins  infiuence  caused  Luther,  has  been  munged  into  it,  being  due  to  conden- 

a  mennber  of  his  order,  to  be  called  to  one  of  sation.     With  such  slight  exceptions  as  are 

tike  profesaorships.   Lirther  grateftilly  acknowl-  hereafter  to  be  noted,  steam  has  in  a  complete 

edges  that  in  hk  spiritual  struggles  he  found  in  degree  those  properties  of  fiuidity,  mobility, 

Btaapits  a  kind  Mviser  and  guide.    Staupits  elaaticity,  and  equality  of  pressure  in  every 
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direetion  about  any  point  in  a  Tolmne  of  it  at  fonned  would  have  a  feebler  elastic  tenaioii, 
rest)  that  distingaish  the  graaes ;  and  in  conse-  and  would  be  lees  dense ;  bo  that  a  larger  vacn- 
qnence  of  which  it  is  brought  under  the  ordinal  ous  space  must  be  continually  provided  aa  we 
ry  laws  of  pressure,  equilibrium,  and  movement  approadi  82^  to  insure  the  rapia  and  complete 
of  gaseous  fluids,  as  given  in  the  article  Pmcu-  volatilizing  of  the  liquid.   But  if  into  the  vacu- 
MATios.    At  the  same  time,  the  rapidity  with  um  some  air  were  introduced,  and  the  ezperi- 
whioh,  at  a  given  condition  and  temperature,  it  ment  repeated,  the  vaporization  of  the  liquid 
can  be  condensed,  or  affain  formed,  and  the  would  be  retarded,  and  more — ^finally  even,  to 
great  disturbances  in  its  heat  and  elastic  force  nearly  preventing  it  altogether — as  the  density 
or  pressure  that  occur  at  the  moments  of  such  and  pressure  of  the  admitted  air  were  increaaed. 
changes,  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  the  per-  This  repressive  effect  of  the  incumbent  air, 
manent  gases,  and  in  fact  impart  to  it  its  pecu-  however,  could  always  be  overcome  by  artifi- 
liar  fitness  as  a  medium  through  which  to  ap-  cially  applying  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
ply  the  motive  power  of  heat. — It  will  be  re-  the  liquid.    Aud  when  the  atmospheric  prea- 
membered  that  the  agency  we  call  heat  exists  sure  equalled  its  average  at  the  sea  level,  14.7 
free  in  all  bodies  upon  and  about  our  globe;  and  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  the  square  inch  of  surface, 
that,  whenever  in  any  body  or  space  an  excess  if  heat  sufficient  could  be  supplied,  any  quanti* 
of  this  free  heat  is  in  any  way  caused  to  appear,  ty  whatever  of  water  would  still  vaporize  and 
as  bv  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  or  the  action  become  steam  instantly,  against  and  in  spite 
of  the  snn^s  rays,  this  excess  at  once  tends  to  of  such  pressure,  at  the  moment  when  the  tern- 
be  imparted  to  and  equalized  throughout  sur-  perature  of  the  entire  Hqnid  mass  became  raised 
roTmding  bodies  and  spaces,  at  «am  rates  as  to  212"*.    Thus,  wlule  evaporation  takes  place 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  their  sur&ces,  Ac.^  will  slowly  at  all  temperatures,  down  to  and  below 
allow;  while,  if  at  any  ^lace  a  reduction  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  giving  vapor  of  feebler  ten- 
heat  occurs,  the  surroundmg  bodies  and  spaces  sion  and  less  density— the  tension  at  0**  eqnal- 
impart  heat  to  this,  and  again  with  a  rapidity  ling^Vinohofmercury— a  vaporization  of  whole 
depending  on  their  nature  and  the  character  volumes  of  liquid  (larger  or  smaller,  according 
of  tiie  smfaces  separating  or  bounding  them,  to  the  facility  witb  which  the  requisite  heat 
Now,  between  the  particles  of  all  fluids  there  can  be  supplied  to  enter  into  the  latent  form, 
is  acting  at  all  times  a  repulsive  force  or  ener-  or  give  to  Uie  resulting  vapor  its  tension)  must 
gy,  greater  or  less,  tending  to  drive  the  parti-  commence  in  any  body  of  water  or  other  liquid 
cles  asunder ;  if  the  body  be  a  liquid,  to  tnrow  so  soon  as  the  tension  of  its  vapor  is  made 
it  into  the  gaseous  condition ;  if  a  gas,  to  en-  equal  to  the  pressure  of  air  or  other  gaseous 
large  still  ^rther  its  volume.    It  is  this  repul-  bodies  upon  tne  sur£Eu;e  of  the  liquid.    It  ia 
flive  energy  that,  as  we  pump  off  the  surround-  this  tumultuous  vaporization  tliat  we  call  boil- 
inff  atmosphere  from  about  a  tight  bladder  ing;  its  rate  being  really  slow,  and  the  process 
holding  a  little  air  and  placed  in  the  receiver  of  prolonged,  only  (and  fortunately,  in  view  of 
an  air  pump,  goes  on  distending  the  bladder,  till  the  risk  otherwise  of  continual  explosions)  by 
it  may  even  burst  it  from  within  outward.   The  reason  of  the  fact  that  but  a  limited  and  grad- 
repulsive  action  in  these  bodies  is  moreover  ual  supply  of  heat  can,  under  any  circumstancesL 
known  to  be  either  directly  that  of  heat,  or  be  made  to  enter  the  liquid.    The  principal 
such  as  heat  directly  conspires  with  and  aug-  &ct  here,  and  the  one  never  to  be  lost  sight 
ments.    And  as  the  small  body  of  air  confined  of,  is,  that  any  liquid  in  ordinary  conditions 
in  the  bladder  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  kept  by  vaporizes  in  volumes,  i.  d.,  boils,  at  the  precise 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  within  a  mod-  moment  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor  due  to 
erate  volume,  so  it  is  found  also  that  a  vast  num-  heat  has  risen  to  an  equality  with  &e  pressure 
ber  of  liquids — ^those  termed  volatile — at  any  of  that  atmosphere,  whether  of  common  air,  or 
ordinary  temperatures  owe  their  liquid  state  of  confined  vapor  already  formed,  which  resta 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  atmos-  or  presses  upon  its  surface.    And  no  matter 
phere  upon  their  surfiices.    Water  is,  for  all  how  the  vapor  forming  is  in  the  main  enclosed, 
temperatures  above  its  freezing  point,  a  per-  if  there  be  but  one  small  aperture  in  the  boiler, 
fectly  volatile  liauid ;  so  that  if  we  should  in-  the  cylinder,  or  other  passages,  through  which 
troduce  a  pint  of  it,  at  any  temperature  frx>m  the  atmosphere  without  can  transmit  its  prea- 
212^  down  to  82%  into  a  perfectly  vacuous  space  sure,  and  any  excess  of  va]^or  within  above 
large  enough  to  contain  the  resulting  perfect  that  pressure  can  escape,  it  is  still  the  atmos- 
vapor,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  would  vaporize  pheric  pressure  precisely  that  acts  upon  the 
instantly  and  disappear  in  the  gaseous  form,  liquid  surface.   Hence  it  is  seen  that,  the  char- 
The  only  other  condition  necessary  to  this  re-  acter  of  the  vessel  and  odier  conditions  being 
suit  is,  that  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the  like,  and  the  incumbent  pressure  the  same,  the 
liquid  when  introduced  shall  be  able  to  yield  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid  remains 
to  it  a  sufficient  amoant  of  heat  to  convert  it  always  the  same ;  that  under  a  given  pressure 
as  stated ;  this  heat  becoming  latent  in  the  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  constant 
vapor,  and  the  bodies  parting  with  it  becoming  through  the  whole  period  of  the  ebullition, 
correspondingly  cooled.    In  so  vaporizing  the  a  greater  qjuantity  of  heat  communicated  to  the 
water,  also,  as  the  temperature  taken  foi;  the  liquid  having  only  the  effect  to  evolve  during 
dumge  was  lowered,  the  vapor  itself  when  a  given  time  a  l^ger  volume  of  steam;  that 
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the  clMtie  Ibroe  or  tension,  of  eteam  ibrming  at    deni^^  and  pressare  diminish,  as  in  the  per- 
ils^ F.  IS  pireebel  J  equal  to  the  weight  of  the    manent  gases.    If,  then,  the  volnme  be  again 
saperincombent   atmosphere,  or  Tery  nearly    redneed,  the  density  and  pressure  increase, 
14.7  Iba.  per  'sqnare  inoh ;  and  that  when,  by    until  they  retnm  to  the  maximum  due  to  the 
confining  the  vapor  obtained,  its  density  and  temperature,  reaohing  the  condensing  point; 
pressure  are  incrc»aaed,  a  higher  temperature  be-  and  the  effect  of  further  diminution  of  Tolume 
comes  neoesaary  to  aeonre  ebullition,  and  we  say  must  be  precipitation  or  liquefaction  of  corre- 
that  the  boifing  point  IS  raised.    Steam  forming  spending  quantities  of  the  vapor,  the  density 
byboiiiogat  212^  is  tiras  said  to  have  a  tension  remaining  constant,  and  even  un^  the  whole 
or  prcBBure  of  1  atxnospbere ;  at  284^,  of  1^  at*  mass  of  vapor  had  thus  been  forced  back  to  tihe 
mosphsw;  at  250'',  2 ;  at  264^  2i;  at  274^  8;  liquid  condition.     If,  after  all  the  liquid  ia 
at  292'',  4;  at  806*",  5  ;  at  840'',  8 ;  at  857%  10 ;  evaporated,  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  sepa- 
at  888  ,  15;  and  at  415",  20  atmospheres,  or  rated  in  any  way  from  the  water  surface,  &e 
about  384  Iba.  per  square  inch.    Grenerally,  as  application  oi  heat  be  continued,  the  state  of 
^odooed  over  or  in  communication  with  water  saturation  is  laft  behind ;  and  even  if  the  same 
of  ito  own  temperatore  at  the  moment  of  its  density  be  preserved,  the  tension  or  pressure 
fimaation,  steam  is  at  its  maximum  of  density  is  increased,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  if  with 
for  the  temperatore,  whatever  that  may  be.  the  same  increase  of  temperature  the  steam 
Under  such  wenmstances,  however,  the  steam  could  remain  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
Basi  owes  a  part  of  its  actual  density  to  the  so  continue  to  nudntfiJT^  through  this  rise  the 
boUmg  of  more  or  less  of  finely  divided  water  condition  of '  saturation.    The  steam  so  sepa- 
or  mist  in  sospension  through  it.    In  whatever  rated  and  heated  loses  the  moisture  which  may 
its  density  may  consist,  the  greatest  pressure  accompany  it  in  the  saturated  state,  and  at  a 
Older  wluoh  steam  can  exist  at  a  given  tem-  few  degrees  of  added  temperature  acquires  in 
penftnre,  as  steam,  is  also  the  least  pressure  full  the  character  of  a  penect  gas ;  it  is  then 
rader  which  water  similarly  heated  can  retain  said  to  be  surcharged  with  heat,  and  it  is 
tfe  fiqoid  form.    This  is  called,  for  the  given  known  as  gaseous  or  subsaturated  steam,  more 
temperatnre,  the  pressure  of  saturation;   and  commonly  as  ^^superheated  steam,''  and  is  by 
tibe  steam  is  said  to  be  saturated.  On  the  other  some  writers  termed  ^^stame."    Let  steam  in 
basd,  steam  refoses  to  generate  freely  or  in  vol-  tfeis  condition  be  replaced  in  contact  with  the 
vaea  wiUi  leea  than  this  maximum  quanlaty  of  i^ater  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any  way  brought  into 
vapor.    That  is,  steam  and  water  thus  condi-  free  communication  with  it--the  water  having 
tiooed  axe,  so  to  speak,  at  an  equipoise ;  increase  yet  the  original  temperature — and  such  steam 
of  best  wrill  increase  the  quantity  of  water  ya-  would  immediately  evaporate  and  absorb  a  fur- 
porized,  and  so,  in  a  confined  space,  the  density  ther  portion  of  the  water,  transferring  to  this 
of  the  vapor ;  or  increase  of  pressure  will  com-  its  excess  of  heat,  and  would  become  saturated, 
pel  a  portion  of  the  vapor  already  formed  to  re-  its  temperature  falling  to  that  of  the  water. — 
I       sBBie  the  fiqoid  state.    The  steam  stands,  at  the  The  relation,  generally,  of  heat  to  the  produc- 
1       ame  moment,  at  the  condensing  point  and  at  tion  of  mechanical  effect,  or  work,  is  considered 
i        the  generating  point ;  and  in  fiact,  throughout  under  Hbat.  The  unit  is  the  mechanical  equiv- 
the  entire  range  of  heat,  there  will  occur  at  alent  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  through  1** 
every  point,  in  unalterable  coi:gunction,  one  F.  1  lb.  of  water ;  and  this,  experiment  seems 
d^»ty,  one  pressure,  and  one  temperature ;  to  show,  is  772  lbs.  weight  raised  against  grav- 
aod  always,  the  density  being  given,  the  other  ity  through  1  foot  of  height,  t.  e.,  772  foot- 
deoeiitB  will  oorrespomd.     Of  oourse,  when  pounds.    If  1  lb.  of  water  at  212^  be  injected 
cbaage  in  one  of  these  particulars  occurs,  slight  into  a  vacuous  space  of  26.86  cubic  feet— ^ia 
iDses  of  time  must  be  aUowed  the  others  to  being  the  volume  of  1  lb.  of  saturated  steam 
aqost  diemselves  to  this;  but  the  agreement  at  that  temperature — and  if  it  be  evaporated 
of  an  the  conditions  just  expressed  is  that  to  into  such  steam,  there  will  be  expended  in  the 
which  the  steam  mass  communicatmg  with  the  process  892.9  units  of  heat.    Now  let  a  second 
water  in  the  boiler  is  always  tending.     If  pound  of  water  at  212''  be  injected  into  and 
from  steam  under  more  than  one  atmosphere  evaporated  in  the  same  space ;  and  this,  hav- 
of  presBore,  and  the  temperature  and  dendty  ing  to  assume  its  volume  or  advance  against  a 
of  wfaidh  are  proportionally  increased,  some  pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  wUl  per- 
beat  he  withdrawn,  the  tension  and  hence  the  form  work  to  the  amount  of  26.86  x  144  x  14.7 
deoatj  tUl,  and  part  of  the  steam  resumes  the  lbs.  =  about  55,800  foot-pounds ;   and  since 
aate  of  water,    if,  while  the  temperature  re-  A|fp=:72.8,  this  quotient  will  be  the  number 
asins  constant,  the  mace  or  volume  over  the  of  additional  units  of  heat  that  must  in  such 
water  be  increased,  then,  so  loner  as  there  re-  case  be  consumed  or  expended  in  displacing  the 
bhIds  sn  excess  cf  liquid  to  supply  fresh  vapor  first  steam  atmosphere,  against  which  the  sec- 
far  the  augmented  snaee,  the  density  and  ten-  ond  must  advance;  so  that  to  convert  the  sec- 
■OQ  will  not  diminiah,  but  remain  constant  at  ond  pound  of  water  into  steam  against  this 
tifce  maximwm  due  to  the  given  temperature,  pressure  will  require  965.2  units  of  heat  When 
It,  after  all  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  heat  be  steam  flows  from  the  boiler  into  vacuous  space, 
not  added  to  the  steam  mass,  but  the  space  or  without  performing  work,  its   temperature, 
volume  be  enlarged,  the  steam  expands,  audits  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  fHction  against  the 
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edges  or  sides  of  the  passages  it  moves  throngh,  latent  heat  of  1  lb.  of  water  at  212%  have  var 
is  considerably  raised.  Bnt  if,  in  so  expanding,  ried  from  that  of  Dr.  Black,  at  810^,  to  tiiose 
it  most  meanwhile  perform  the  work  of  liftii^  of  Count  Romford,  1050.5°,  and  of  the  com- 
or  pnshmg  a  piston  or  other  movable  load,  the  mittee  of  the  Franklin  institute,  Plidladelphia, 
theory  requires  that  in  so  doing  it  shall  lose  a  1037**.  (For  details  of  apparatus  and  meth- 
oorresponding  portion  of  heat,  and  that,  if  it  ods  ia  these,  as  well  as  in  the  experiments 
were  before  at  the  point  of  saturation,  by  the  of  Eegnault,  see  the  works  of  Tredgold  and 
cooliug  that  results  a  portion  of  the  steam  shall  Bourne  on  the  steam  engine.)  It  was  during 
return  to  the  liquid  form;  and  it  is  believed  such  researches,  also,  that  the  supposed  laws 
that  practical  observations  and  tests  confirm  of  Watt  and  of  Southern  were  arrived  at ;  the 
this  result  of  the  thermo-dynamic  theory. —  former  that  .^^the  total  quantity  of  heat  necea- 
Erom  the  known  rate  of  expansion  of  perfect  sary  to  vaporize  a  given  weight  of  water  was 
gases,  it  is  inferred  that  were  a  given  volume  the  same  at  all  sensible  temperatures,"  the  la- 
of  a  gas,  as  air,  for  example,  continually  cooled,  tent  heat  diminishing  as  the  sensible  heat  waa 
its  volume  would  uniformly  diminish;  and  that  raised;  the  latter,  conflicting  with  that  of 
at  —461.2°  F.,  or  498.2°  below  the  freezing  Watt,  and  still  more  erroneous,  that  "  the  lar 
point  of  water,  it  must  wholly  collapse,  its  tent  heat  of  vaporization  was  the  same  under 
elasticity  and  volume  becoming  0.  This  point,  every  degree  of  pressure."  In  Regnault'a 
then,  —461.2°,  is  considered  as  the  ^^  absolute  experiments  and  calculations,  probably  con- 
zero"  of  heat;  and  temperature  reckoned  from  ducted  with  the  utmost  attainable  precaution 
it  is  '^  absolute  temperature."  If  a  given  vol-  and  accuracy,  the  toted  heat  of  evaporation 
ume  of  air,  under  a  constant  pressure,  be  heat-  at  0°  0.,  =  82°  F.,  was  determined  as  equal 
ed  from  0°  F.  through  461.2°,  its  volume  is  to  606.5°  0.,  =1091.7°  F.  He  also  found  that, 
doubled;  heated  through  2x461.2,  its  volume  between  0°  and  280°  0.,  the  total  heat  of  sat- 
is tripled ;  and  universally,  the  volume  is  aug-  urated  steam  increases  (a  slight  change  in  spe- 
mented  titV.?  P^^  fo^  every  addition  of  1°  of  ciflc  heat  being  here  disregarded)  uniformly 
heat  This  expression  also  gives  the  rate  of  ex-  by  .805°  for  each  added  degree  of  heat.  This 
pansion  or  contraction  for  superheated  steam,  result  also  determines  the  specific  heat  of  ordi- 
For  the  permanent  gases  and  for  superheated  nary  steam  as  .805,  that  of  water  being  1.  Let- 
vapors,  then,  the  laws  respecting  volume  and  ting  ^represent  the  indicated  temperature  in  any 
pressure  may  thus  be  briefly  stated:  1,  the  tem-  case,  and  conforming  the  expression  to  the  ob- 
perature  remaining  constant,  the  tension  or  served  total  heat  at  212°,  Begnaulf  s  formula 
pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume ;  2,  the  for  total  heat  at  all  temperatures,  in  degrees  F., 
pressure  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as  is  H=(1118.4 — 82)  +  .806£;  or,  H=1081.4+ 
the  absolute  temperature;  8,  the  volume  con-  .805t;  so  that  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam 
stant,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  at  212°  is  1146°  F.  This  is  the  total  consnmp- 
temperature.  Now,  omitting  for  the  moment  tion  of  heat  if  the  water  be  supplied  at  82°. 
any  effect  of  specific  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  When  the  water  is  supplied  at  temperatures 
that  must  have  entered,  in  vaporizing  it,  a  pound  above  this,  for  82  in  ttxe  formula  substitute  the 
of  water  vapor,  will  be  found  to  consist  idways  given  temperature.  Thus,  taking  cold  water  at 
of  two  readily  distinguishable  parts:  first,  the  average  temperature,  H=(1118.4 — 62)+.805£/ 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  or,  n=1051.4+.805i(.  If,  as  in  condensing 
liquid,  before  evaporation  Ukea  place,  from  engines,  the  water  be  at  100°,  tjien  Hs 
some  fixed  temperature  to  that  of  theevapora-  1018.4 +.805^.  If  the  water  be  supplied  at 
tion,  t.  0.,  the  ^*  sensible  heat;"  secondly,  the  boiling  point,  allowing  .9°  for  specific  heat,  then 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  which  disappears  m  H=(1118.4— 212.9) +.805^=900.5 +.806^.  And 
the  process  or  work  of  converting  the  pound  converting  the  formula  given  by  Glausius  for 
of  water  already  at  its  evaporating  point  into  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  we  obtain  in  Fahren- 
vapor,  i.  e.,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  In  heit^s  scale,  Ls:1115.2 — .708^  I^et  it  further 
reckoning  the  sensible  heat,  it  is  not  necessary  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  figures  whidi 
to  start  from  the  absolute  zero ;  and  as  the  above  express  in  degrees  the  relations  of  the 
most  convenient  point,  and  one  sufficiently  low  constituent  heat  of  steam,  in  form  of  ratios 
to  underlie  all  ordinary  calculations  about  merdy,  and  not  as  abtolute  quantities,  will  also 
steam,  82°  is  adopted  as,  for  these  cases,  the  0  express  positive  values,  in  units  of  heat,  if  we 
of  the  sensible  temperatures  considered.  TJie  assume  tiie  quantity  of  steam  as  1  lb.  weight, 
sum  of  these  two  parts  of  the  heat  contained  so  as  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  ^e 
in  steam,  the  sensible  reckoned  from  82°,  and  thermal  unit.  The  appropriation  of  all  the 
the  latent  of  evaporation,  is  termed  the  total  heat  contributing  to  the  formation  of  1  lb.  of 
heat  of  evaporation,  or  total  heat  of  steam.  As  saturated  steam  at  212°,  and  given  both  ia 
the  sensible  heat  is  very  readily  and  nearly  units  of  heat  and  of  work,  will  now  be  under- 
determined  in  all  cases,  it  has  been,  ever  since  stood  from  the  following  tabular  statement: 
the  complete  development  of  the  capacities  of  vniti  Mc«iiuiiMi 
steam  mechanism  by  the  inventions  of  Watt,  i^  iB?f^2!S^ 
an  important  problem  to  ascertain  precisely  the  A.  The  sensiblo  beat : 

amount  and  rate  of  variation  of  the  latent  heat       ^  J^«^  gj.  ^•^•y  from  82»,  or    ^^^  _      ^ 
of  the  vapor.   The  estimates  arrived  at,  for  the  
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It  bMomes  eTident  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
total  latent  heat  of  steam  camiot  be  taken  as  in 
snj  wtj  the  measare  of  the  energy  or  work 
in,  or  that  can  practically  be  obtiuned  from, 
the  iteftm.  Mnch  the  larger  part  of  such  heat 
is  expended  in  merely  overcoming  the  cohesion 
of  the  fiqnid;  and  at  all  temperatm^  it  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  latent  heat  that  can  be 
made  available  in  performing  work. — Water  at 
213^  and  under  one  atmosphere,  becoming  steam, 
is  ordinarily  swd  to  expand  into  a  volame  1,700 
times  greater  than  that  oocapied  by  the  water 
xtK^  The  increase  of  volume  is,  however, 
always  less  than  this,  being  differently  stated 
ai  from  1,670  down  to  1,642  times  the  original 
Tolome.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  uncombined 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  composing  the 
■me  weight  of  steam,  at  the  same  temperature 
sod  presanre,  would  occupy  2,500  times  the 
Tolome  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  density  and 
preasore  of  actual  steam  always  exceed  those 
vhieh  the  ideal  steam,  or  that  on  the  sup- 
postkm  of  a  perfect  gas,  would  exhibit.  IBy 
rnaoB  of  recorded  observations  of  experiments 
00  steam,  and  finding  the  mean  of  the  most 
trustworthy  results,  with  the  further  aid  of 
lormnlaa  and  calculations,  some  of  which  are 
m  this  article  intimated  rather  than  detailed, 
Toy  full  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
ffid  of  soperheated  steam  have  been  prepared. 
Of  such  a  table  for  saturated  steam,  a  brief  ab- 
ooly  can  here  be  introduced. 
Tammm  or  TmonaroB  or  Batukatsd  firaAH. 
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As  in  case  of  all  gaseous  bodies  observable  near 
their  point  of  Uquefaction,  steam  diminishes 
in  volume  and  tension,  and  inoreasesin  density, 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  near  to  conden- 
sation, than  under  like  variations  of  pressure 
when  it  is  heated  much  above  that  pomt ;  but 
the  amount  of  such  irregularity  is  not  ascer- 
tained. The  density  of  steam  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  given  constant  volume,  usually 
that  of  a  cubic  foot;  its  relative  volume  is  the 
ratio  of  its  actual  volume  to  the  volume  of  the 
water  producing  it.  The  density  and  relative 
volume  of  saturated  steam  have  been  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  comparison 
of  the  quantities  which  experiments  have  fur- 
nished us,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  latent  heat. — Stbam 
Enqike.  I.  Hutory.  The  history  of  the  steam 
engine  is  not  the  history,  in  full,  of  the  dis- 
covery and  Implication  of  the  force  of  steam. 
The  steam  engine  proper,  first  produced  and 
patented  by  Watt  in  1768-'9,  is  not  yet  (1862) 
100  years  old;  but  the  more  obvious  prop- 
erties of  steam,  and  among  them  its  expan- 
sive force,  were  understood  and  treated  of,  and 
mechanical  effects  by  its  agency  produced, 
before  the  Ohristian  era.  In  respect  to  the 
earlier  experiments  with  steam,  comparatively 
littie  is  now  known.  Heron,  in  his  ^^  Pneu- 
matics,^' about  280  B.  0.,  describes  three  dif- 
ferent, but  simple  contrivances  showing  me- 
chanical effects  of  steam.  No  farther  advance 
is  known  to  have  been  made  until  the  16th  or 
17th  century  of  our  era,  when,  through  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  the  works 
of  Heron  and  Archimedes  were  disseminated 
and  much  read,  and  an  age  scarcely  second  to 
our  own  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
its  mechanical  contrivances  was  entered  upon. 
Blasco  de  Garay  of  Barcelona,  in  1543,  is  said  to 
have  propelled  a  vessel  of  200  tons  by  paddles, 
with  **  a  water  boiler,  liable  to  burst  ;'^  a  state- 
ment to  be  received  with  much  hesitation. 
In  1601  Giambattista  della  Porta  described 
in  his  **  Pneumatics"  an  apparatus  of  his  for 
raising  water  by  a  tube  into  a  close  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  obtained  by 
condensation  of  steam.  In  1615  Solomon  de 
Oaus,  a  French  engineer,  published  in  his 
Bauom  des  /orce$  mcwi)ante$  the  statement 
that  by  fire  water  is  dissolved  into  an  air  with 
such  violence  as  to  burst  a  closed  copper  ball 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  highly 
heated ;  and  he  described  the  propelling  of  a 
jet  of  water,  by  pressure  on  its  surface  in  the 
vessel,  of  steam  generated  from  it.  In  1629 
Branca,  an  Italian  engineer,  described  a  ma- 
chine in  which  a  wheel  was  driven  round  by 
the  impulse  of  steam  against  vanes.  The  first 
engine  in  which  steam  was  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  useful  work,  seems  to  have  been 
that  invented  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  described  by  him  in  his  ''  Oentury  of  In- 
ventions (1663) ;  his  description,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  indicating  that  steam  was  gener- 
ated alternately  ii^  two  vessels,  and  by  pipes 
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traaaferred  and  made  to  exert  a  pressure  upon  from  the  beam.  la  the  mean  time,  many  «t- 
the  snrfiEice  of  water  in  a  third ;  the  water  was  tempts  at  producing  other  forms  of  steam  me- 
raised,  as  he  tells  us,  continuously  to  a  height  chanism  were  being  made  in  England  and  on 
of  40  feet,  one  vessel  of  the  vaporized  water  the  continent.  The  most  important  of  these  in 
being  sufficient  thus  to  elevate  40  times  its  principle,  because  containing  the  germ  of  the 
volume  of  cold  water.  Cosmo,  grand  duke  of  non-condendng  or  high  pressure  engine,  was 
Tuscany,  relates  that  he  saw  one  of  these  ma-  that  of  Jacob  lieapold,  a  German,  who  in  1725 
chines  in  use  at  Yauzhall  in  1656.  The  sepa^  fitted  directly  upon  a  large  boiler  two  cylinders, 
rate  boiler  seems  to  have  been  the  original  the  steam  and  the  escape  passages  of  these 
part  of  this  invention.  Dr.  Denis  Papin,  well  being  alternately  opened  ana  closed  by  a  four- 
Inown  as  the  originator  of  **  Papin's  digester,"  way  steam  cock ;  and  who  introduced  beneath 
experimented  much  on  the  production  and  the  pistons  steam  of  comparatively  high  pres- 
force  of  steam  from  1695  to  1707,  and  at  the  sure,  which  was  made  to  act  against  the  at- 
former  date  first  devised  and  employed  a  pis-  mosphere,  plus  the  work  of  pumping  water  by 
ton  within  a  cylinder,,  and  under  which  a  vac-  means  of  a  beam  and  pump  rod  actni^ted  by 
num  was  produced  by  condensation  of  steam,  each  of  the  pistons.  As  Newcomen^s  atmos- 
His  plan  was  not  practically  realized  in  any  pheric  engine  became  extensively  introdnosd 
form.  He  had  previously  invented  the  safety  for  draining  collieries  and  mines,  and  was 
valve  for  boilers.  In  1698  Oapt.  Thomas  Savery  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense,  its 
secured  letters  patent  for  a  machine  for  raising  capabilities  were  soon  fully  tested,  and  indeed 
water  by  steam.  It  consisted  of  two  boilers  exceeded,  by  the  demand  for  its  use.  The 
and  two  receivers  for  the  steam,  with  valves,  cylinders  were  enlarged  from  12  to  60  inches 
and  the  needfid  tubes.  One  of  the  receivers  diameter,  and  the  oUier  parts  in  proportion; 
being  filled  with  steam,  its  communication  with  so  that  the  engines  became  gigantic,  and  re- 
the  boiler  was  then  cut  ofi^  and  the  steam  con-  quired  for  their  construction  a  degree  of  sikill 
densed  by  cold  water  outside  it;  into  the  vac-  then  rarely  possessed.  At  this  juncture,  1765- 
num  thus  formed  the  atmosphere  forced  the  '74,  John  Smeaton  devised  a  succession  of  im- 
water  from  below,  when  the  steam  was  again  provements  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  and 
caused  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  carried  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  This  was 
and  drive  it  higher.  This  engine  was  exten-  still  called  the  '^  fire  engine,"  being  so  named 
sively  used  for  draining  mines ;  and  the  water  even  in  Watt's  earlier  memoranda  and  patents, 
raised  was,  in  some  instances,  made  to  turn  a  and  the  improvements  in  it  had  thus  far  been 
water  wheel,  by  which  lathes  and  other  ma-  empirical  only ;  the  force  was  exerted  in  but 
ohinery  were  driven.  Some  of  the  earliest  one  direction ;  the  total  pressure  could  not  ex- 
ootton  mills  of  Lancashire  were  thus  suppUed  ceed  that  which  air  exerts,  and  in  fact  always 
with  power.  As  Papin's  machine  involved  fell  short  of  it,  because  the  vacuum  beneath 
great  waste  of  time,  so  did  Savory's  a  very  the  piston  was  far  from  complete ;  while  the 
considerable  waste  of  steam  in  reheating  the  purposes  to  which  such  an  eng^e  could  be 
cooled  receivers,  and  in  heating  at  the  first  the  applied  were  necessarily  very  Bmited.  The 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  In  1705  improvement  of  the  engine  on  scientific  prin- 
Thomas  Newcomen,  a  smith,  and  John  Oaw-  ciples  commenced  with  the  labors  of  Watt, 
ley,  plumber,  of  Dartmouth,  along  with  Savery,  wno,  while  repairing  a  model  of  Newcomen's 
patented  an  engine  combining  for  the  first  time  engine,  discovered  its  various  defects,  and 
the  cylinder  and  piston  and  separate  boiler,  began  to  devise  the  methods  of  remedying 
doubtless  deriving  the  former  from  Papin's  them.  He  reflected  that,  *^in  order  to  make 
plan.  Steam  was  admitted  beneath  the  piston,  the  best  use  of  the  steam,  it  was  necessary, 
and  condensation  at  first  secured  by  apphcation  first,  tiiat  the  cylinder  should  be  maintained 
of  cold  water  without  the  cylinder ;  tne  pres-  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ; 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  down  the  piston,  and  secondly,  that  when  the  steam  was  oon- 
and  in  so  doing  worked  a  pump  rod  for  raising  densed,  the  water  of  which  it  was  composed, 
water  attached  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  rude  and  the  iiigection  itself,  should  be  cooled  down 
working  beam,  actuated  by  the  piston  rod.  to  100®,  or  lower  where  that  was  possible." 
Thus,  this  was  really  an  atmospheric  pump-  The  means  to  these  ends  occurred  to  his  mind 
ing  engine.  Tlirougn  the  accident  of  a  hole  in  1765 ;  namely,  the  separate  condenser,  in 
in  the  piston,  lettinff  the  cold  water  directly  which  condensation  of  steam,  effecting  its  re- 
into  the  cylinder,  uiej  discovered  the  supe-  moval  from  the  cylinder,  was  to  be  secured  by 
nor  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  such  con-  cold  water  surrounding  or  ii\jected  into  the 
densation,  and  substituted  tEe  cold  jet  into  reservoir  for  the  purpose,  the  accumulating 
the  cylinder  accordingly.  The  valves  were  water  to  be  removed  by  a  pump.  It  next  oo- 
opened  and  dosed  by  hand,  until  a  boy  named  curred  to  him  that  the  open  mouth  of  the  cyl- 
Humphrey  Potter,  to  gain  time  for  play,  sub-  inder  must  allow  the  latter  to  be  cooled  by  the 
stituted  an  apparatus  of  catches  and  strings,  air  following  the  piston,  and  that  consequently 
thus  making  the  engine  automatic.  The  con-  some  of  the  steam  next  admitted  must  be  con- 
trivance first  used  was- very  clumsy;  and  it  densed.  He  therefore  proposed  to ^^ put  an 
was  wholly  removed  by  Henry  Beighton,  who  air-tight  cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a  hole 
in  1788  first  worked  the  valves  by  a  rod  direct  and  stuffing  box  for  the  piston  rod  to  slide 
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tkroOib,  M>d  to  admit  >team  abore  Ae  piBtod    Watt's  general  patent,  howerer^  iras  jndged 
to  act  npoD  it  instead  of  the  atmoaphere."    To    to  exclude  tbu  invention,  and  it  did  not  at 
preraot  ooajiog  of  the  cjlinder  b^  the  external    that  time  come  into  nae.    In  the  eingle-aotiDg 
air,  he  vonld  sniroimd  this  hj  a  iai^er  one,    engine,  one  half  the  motion  was  stUl  unao- 
the  "Jacket,"  the  interntaoe  to  ba  kept  filled    companied  bj  nsaM  effect;  and  the  applioa- 
Titfa  steam,  and  ironld  oover  or  clothe  the    tion  of  the  force  vaa  HI  ad^ited  to  impart 
whole  with  wood  or  other  Bnbstanoe  ooaduot-    auj'  other  than  a  rimple  raciprocadng  move- 
itig  heat  poorlj.     Thus,  we  mnst  credit  to  the    ment.    Binoe  the  time  of  Savery,  it  had  been 
maniDis  of  Woroeeter  the  first  saooeEKfnl  ap-    an  object  of  importance  with  inrentors  to 
plication  of  Bteam  pressore  to  Dse;  to  Bavery    oonvert  this  movement  into  one  of  rerolation, 
the  apphcatioD  of  the  vacanm  dne  to  conden-    as  adapted  to  machinery ;  and  Hnlls,  fltzger- 
Mtton,  thoa^  be  did  not  foresee  the  tme  me-    aid,  Stewart,  and  others  had  contrived  varionB 
thod,  or  the  fall  value  of  its  wplication;  to    meana  of  effeotiDg  this  change.    Watt  earlj* 
Fapin  the  piston  for  receiving  and  transmitting    conceived  of  the  use  of  the  common  winch 
the  force  <^  air  or  steam  within  a  cylinder ;  to    or  crank  for  this  purpose ;    it  was  patented, 
Keveoaien  and  Cawley  the  cylinder  and  piston    howerer,  by  Waabrongb,  and  then  by  Steed, 
iodqwndant  of  the  boiler,  bh  also  the  working    in  1191.    Am  Watt  was  at  thig  time  engaged 
beam,  and  the  plan  of  internal  condensation;    in  his  invention  by  which  the  engine  was  to 
to Baigfaton  the anccoaafol introdnction of  anto-    be  made  "doable-acting" — the  steam    bdng 
natie  apparstas  for  the  valves ;  and  to  Watt    admitted  to  press  altemateir,  end  in  tarn  con- 
the  separate  oondenser,  saving  tho  cooling  of     densed,  both  above  and  below  the  piston — 
the  cylinder  and  conaeqaent  waste  of  steam  in    thns  fitting  it  to  impart  revolntion  to  a  shaft, 
i^K^ing  it,  and  the  eiolosion  of  air  from  the    to  wheel  work,  Ac,  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
cylinder,  with  introduction  of  steam  above  the    to  other  methods  to  sacnre  this  part  of  his 
ftstoa,  ehansea  which,  with  those  that  follow-    pnrpoae,  among  them  to  the  "  son  and  planet" 
«d  and  Krew  ont  of  them,  rendered  the  engine    wheel.  The  adaptation  of  the  engine  to  Uie  pro- 
at  ieogui  practical,  eoonomicsl,  and  complete,    dnction  of  a  rotary  motion  prep(u«d  the  way  for 
His  waa  atill  a  "single-acting"  engine;   the    its  employment  as  the  prime  mover  of  every 
■*Tiiii  preseore  dnring  the  poshiagdown  of  the    kind  of  machinery.    The  specification  of  tike 
(Mtoa  bein^  that  alone  which  took  efi'ect  on    double-acting  steam  engine,  with  several  kin- 
ttie  meidianiam  to  be  driven,  and  the  only  ob-    dred  improvements,  was  enrolled  Joly  4, 1762 ; 
jeet  of  the  sabseqnent  admission  of  sleam  be-    and  in  1T84  patents  were  secured  for.the  "  par- 
low  being  to  retom  the  piston  to  the 
top  ot  the  cylinder.     Tbia  engine 
wsa  alao  obiefly  naed  for  pomping 
and  dn^in^.    It  Menu  to  nave  oc- 
earred  to  Watt,  as  early  as  1769, 
that  additional  eoonomy  would  be 
aeeorad,  eapecially,  aa  he  thought,  in 
working  li^t  loads,  by  closing  the 
a  pipe  before  the  piston  had  de- 
led the  fall  length  of  stroke, 
Aaa  Mving  the  filling  of  the  cylin- 
der eompl^ely  with  rteam  of  the  in- 
itial deoaitT,  and  allowing  the  stroke 
to  be  eoBipIeted  by  expansion  of  that 
abe^y  admitted,  aided  of  oonrse  by 
■oBacntum  of  the  beam  and  piston. 
Tkk  principle  he  first  applied  in 
177%  in  an  en^e  erected  at  Sobo, 
bitf  he  psWahed  no  account  of  it 
■uil  oD  patenting  this  and  certain 
other iiiiprovem«itsinl?83;  theva- 
rirty  he  named  the  expanaive  en^ne. 
The  first  pablia  annooncement  of 
beaedt  from  expanaive  woiling  of 
(Moa,   faowevn",  was  by  Jonathan 
BornUower,  who  in  1781  employed 
two  cylinders,  one  largw  than  the 

tiSter:    the    Bt«am,    of  the   boiler  •^•■ 

rriasiim,  having  Brkt  driven  the  Bmsller  pis-  sllel  motion,"  the  throttle-valve,  the  govMnor, 
loo,  wm§  inasedtataly  transferred,  and  allow-  the  indicator,  ix. ;  as  also  for  a  form  of  loco- 
id  to  act  dnring  ita  expansion  (of  coona  with  motive  engine,  which  however  proved  imprao- 
'fenmrnh'rVT  preosore)  apon  the  increased  area  ticable.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  donble-aot- 
rf  thei^iver  piato'*.  *"^  ^^°  cylinders  be-  ing  or  rotative  engines  produced  for  sale  waa 
■c  tbaa    approxiiiutively  equal    in    power,    the  Albion  mill  engine,  fig.  1 ;  an  inspection 
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Bteanti  acting  on  A  B  from  without,  A  is  only  be  to  prolong  the  transition  from  one 
made  larger ;  acting  on  0  D  from  between  the  speed  to  another ;  it  cannot  confine  the  working 
disks,  D  is  made  larger ;  and  under  this  slight  of  the  engine  within  the  limits  of  variation  that 
difference  of  pressures,  though  each  double  shall  correspond  to  a  desired  average  speed, 
valve  is  kept  in  its  seat,  it  is  lifted  or  depressed  The  changes  in  the  load  or  resistance  worked 
by  its  rod  without  strain  or  jar.  Many  other  against,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  steam  in 
forms  of  valve  are  in  use.  In  engines  of  the  boiler,  are  liable  to  be  sudden  and  extreme, 
which  the  cylinders  oscillate  upon  trunnions  To  confine  the  speed  of  the  engine  within  certain 
projecting  from  their  sides,  now  much  in  use,  limits  is  the  office  of  the  ^*  governor,^'  W^  fig.  1. 
and  known  as  oscillating  engines ;  and  also  The  number  of  forms  now  given  to  this  is  very 
in  rotatory  or  rotary  engines,  in  which  the  great;  but  the  principle  of  action  in  alllB  the 
steam  drives  round  a  revolving  piston,  the  same.  The  centrifugal  tendency  of  heavy  balls 
methods  of  supplying  steam  differ  greatly  from  at  the  lower  and  free  ends  of  two  bars  on  an 
those  above.  In  oscillating  engines  the  steam  upright  axis,  is  made  to  move  a  sliding  collar 
and  the  exhaust  passages  traverse  each  a  trun-  and  levers,  and  through  these  to  control  the 
nion  and  support  on  either  side ;  and  they  may  throttle  valve,  which  is  fixed  within  the  steam 
be  self-acting,  the  movement  of  the  face  of  the  pipe  like  an  ordinary  pipe  damper.  On  ao- 
trunnion  over  that  of  the  support  establish-  count  of  the  friction  of  its  axis  and  joints,  the 
ing  and  closing  connection  of  each  passage  at  governor  does  not  respond  at  once  and  com- 
the  right  point  in  the  movement  of  the  piston;  pletely  to  the  speed  impressed  by  the  engine, 
or  a  steam  chest  and  valves  are  employed,  and  does  not  instantly  compensate  it.  The  later 
controlled  by  one  or  two  eccentrics.  This  form  fonn»  have  usually  in  view  to  obviate  this  de- 
of  engine  has  many  advantages;  but  almost  in-  feet.  Among  them  is  the  so-named  centrifugal 
superable  defects  in  it  are  the  heating  and  wear  governor,  in  which  two  small  balls  swing  on 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  which,  with  the  spread-  short  bars  from  a  single  point  at  the  apex  of 
ing  effect  of  the  steam  pressure,  tend  to  produce  the  cone  described  in  their  revolution,  and  are 
and  increase  leakage  of  steam.  The  piston  rod  caused  to  turn  at  a  very  high  velocity ;  this  ar- 
of  a  beam  engine  is  attached  by  its  cross  head  rangement  not  only  works  with  less  friction, 
to  one  end  of  the  working  beam;  and  the  rise  but  also  by  the  more  rapid  revolution  develops 
and  descent  of  this  rod  imparts  to  the  ends  of  more  speedily  a  centrifugal  action  competent 
the  beam  a  reciprocating  movement,  which,  to  overcome  that  which  remains.  Evidently, 
through  the  connectingrod  from  the  further  themovementof  the  piston  and  its  rod  through 
end,  turns  the  crank.  When  the  power  acts  by  the  stroke  should  be  rectilinear,  or  true  in  re- 
thrust  and  pull  of  an  inflexible  rod  upon  a  crank,  spect  to  a  line  whidi  may  be  regarded  as  the 
there  occurs  at  the  same  two  points  m  each  rev-  axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  otherwise  the  piston, 
olution  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  rotative  stuffing  box,  and  rod  must  be  rapidly  worn  or 
impulse.  These  points  of  no  action  are  called  wrenched  out  of  form.  In  the  engines  called 
the  *^  dead  points,"  and  the  rod  and  crank  stand-  vertical,  parcdleliam  of  movement  is  usually  se- 
ing  at  either  is  technically  said  to  be  "  on  the  cured  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  cross 
centre."  Obviously,  the  rotative  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  within  guiding  grooves , 
crank  will,  in  each  half  revolution,  increase  from  in  oscillating  engines,  the  mere  rocking  of  the 
0  at  the  dead  point  to  a  maximum  when  the  rod  cylinder  continually  adjusts  it  to  the  line  of 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  and  then  action  on  tiie  crank ;  in  other  forms,  generally, 
diminish  in  reaching  the  next  from  maxi-  the  piston  rod  is  jointed,  and  paraUelkm  of  the 
mum  to  0  again.  The  earliest,  and  in  station-  rod  below  the  joint,  secured  either  by  Wattes 
^ry  engines  the  still  almost  universal  method  parallel  motion  or  by  guides.  The  former  is 
pf  continuing  the  movement  steadily  over  the  much  employed  in  English  beam  engines ;  it 
dead  points,  is  by  application  of  the  fly-wheel  consists  ox  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  link- 
npon  the  crank  shaft.  This  is  an  iron  wheel,  work,  j>  «7»,-fig.  1,  attoching  to  fixed  points  and 
of  large  diameter,  and  the  very  great  weight  to  the  piston-rod  joint  in  sudi  way  that,  while 
of  which  is  concentrated  almost  enturely  in  its  the  end  of  tiie  beam  necessarily  moves  through 
massive  rim.  Brought  to  move  at  a  given  the  arc  of  a  circle,  this  joint  and  the  rod  below 
speed,  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  either  of  mo-  it  shall  move  in  almost  an  exact  straight  line, 
mentum  or  of  inertia ;  hence  tends  to  equalize  The  real  movement  is,  with  most  of  these 
the  movement  of  the  crank,  as  well  as  of  the  con^binations,  still  in  a  double  curve  resem- 
engine  and  machinery.  The  diameter  of  the  bling  a  much  flattened  8.  It  is  because  the 
circle  described  by  the  crank  necessarily  equals  long  strokes  and  cranks  generally  preferred  in 
the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston.  Another  American  engines  would  exaggerate  the  de- 
method  of  equalizing  the  rotative  pressure  parture  from  a  right  line,  that  in  this  country 
on  the  crank,  is  that  of  causing  a  pair  of  en-  the  use  of  guides  to  secure  parallelism  is  almost 
gines  to  act  at  once  on  the  same  shaft,  their  universal.  The  "  condenser"  is  a  steam-tight 
pistons  impelling  a  pair  of  cranks  placed  at  and  air-ti^ht  vessel  or  chamber,  usually  near  the 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  cylinder,  mto  which,  tiirough  the  exhaust  pipe, 
action  of  one  crank  is  0  the  other  shall  be  at  the  spent  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  discharged, 
its  point  of  greatest  force.  The  effect  of  the  during  each  movement  of  the  piston,  and  in 
fly-wheel  upon  the  engine  or  machinery  can  whidi  it  is  condensed,  either  by  circulation  of 
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eold  yn^  over  the  snrfiioeB  of  the  reservoir  its  application  along  with  the  parts  snbservient 
ooQtuniiig  die  steam,  or  by  injection  of  a  shower  to  it  imparts  to  the  engine  a  good  degree  of  its 
or  spray  of  cold  water,  or  often  in  both  ways  complexity,  and  greatly  increases  the  weight  of 
at  the  some  time.  In  condensing  land  engmes,  materials  and  the  space  required  for  it.  Hence, 
the  iiyeetum  water  is  smpplied  from  the  *^  cold  to  render  the  engine  portable,  the  condenser 
well"  which  Burronnds  or  encloses  the  con-  and  its  appendages  had  to  be  discarded;  the 
denser,  and  whioh  is  kept  supplied  by  the  piston  must  then  be  driven  both  ways  against 
'^cold  water  ptanp,"  worked  in  beam  engines  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Beside,  the 
by  a  rod  from  the  beam.  In  marine  engines  steam  which  had  driven  the  piston  must  be  ex- 
the  water  enters  directly  from  the  sea  by  a  pelled  after  each  movement  of  it  into  the  at- 
tabe  or  sort  of  inverted  funnel  pierced  at  top  mosphere ;  here,  first,  the  heat  contained  by 
with  smaH  onfioes,  and  rendered  properly  this  steam  is  wasted,  and  secondly,  since  the  on- 
strong.  The  **  blow-through**  valves  commu^  fice  for  escape  cannot  be  made  as  large  as  the 
nkate  from  the  oylinder  to  the  oondenser,  and  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  some  delay  and 
from  the  latter  a  ^^  snifting  valve**  opens  out  to  compression  of  the  escaping  steam,  and  an  add- 
ihe  adno^ere;  all  these  are  usually  shut,  but  ed  resistance  upon  the  piston  due  to  this  cause. 
they  are  opened  for  blowing  through  steam  in  In  its  working,  then,  the  non-condensing  en* 
order  to  expel  the  air  from  the  cylinder  and  gine  is  the  less  economical,  and  requires  greater 
eoodenter  before  the  engine  is  set  to  work,  strength;  but  the  saving  in  original  cost,  to 
The  vaenmn  gange  on  the  condenser  shows  say  nothing  of  the  need  of  portability,  goes  far 
how  much  the  pressure  within  it  falls  below  to  compensate  for  those  defects ;  so  that  this 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  Residual  steam,  kind  of  engine  has  come  into  general  use,  not 
air,  and  water  are  extracted  from  the  oonden-  only  for  locomotives,  but  very  conunonly  also 
89'  by  the  ^  air  pump,**  also  worked  from  the  in  the  forms  of  stationary  engine,  and  frequent- 
beam  where  that  is  present,  and  are  discharged  ]y  for  steam  craft,  especially  those  intended  for 
ato  the  ^^hot  well,**  from  which  by  a  tube  river  navigation.  Tne  pumps  being  dispensed 
thess  products  are  carried  to  the  boiler  and  with  in  the  non-condensing  engine,  the  beam 
mpplyit  with  water,  thus  economizing  much  maybe  so  likewise;  the  piston  rod  being  di- 
of  the  sensible  heat  resulting  from  condensa-  rected  by  a  cross  piece  and  guides,  and  a  crank 
tkm  of  tiie  steam.  ^' Surface  condensers,**  now  rod  from  this  cross  piece  £rQCtly  impelling  a 
eoming  much  into  use,  usually  consist  of  a  crank  with  or  without  a  fly-wheel.  III.  Olassi- 
eoQe<^ion  of  tabes,  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  fieation  and  Varieties  of  Engines.  This  branch 
&r(ii^  or  into  which  the  spent  steam  is  caused  of  the  subject  has  of  necessity  been  in  part 
\o  ctreolate,  and  within  which  it  is  condensed  anticipated  in  considering  the  essential  parts 
by  cold  water  surrounding  the  tubes,  either  as  of  ordinary  engines.  Divi^ng  steam  engines 
a  eorrent,  or  in  form  of  a  dense  spray  over  their  with  reference  to  the  most  essential  distinc- 
exterior.  Of  these  the  best  now  in  use  are  tion  to  be  made  between  them,  i.  e.,  the  phys- 
probablj  Pirsson's  and  SewelTs.  The  cylinder  ical  principles  upon  which  they  are  worked, 
sad  paasagea  of  the  condensing  engine  being  we  have  the  following  two  classes  and  principal 
closed  ^g<M"sfc  the  atmosphere,  if  a  perfect  vac-  varieties  under  each: 
aam  oooid  be  instantaneously  produced  in  ad-  a.  CoxDimmo  EHoni»— «Low  Pbissube." 

Taoioe  of  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the  total     i.  Actinic  by  Gondenutlon  only Atmospheric  engliies. 

tflectofpreasare  of  the  entering  steam  upon  the  a.  Acting  by  preware  and  oondena»- 

pbtoo  would  in  all  cases  be  utilized.    Practi-  a  ActiigVp^n^«iMiiaiiV«d^    *^ 

esOy,  this  instantaneous  and  perfect  vacuum  condenution **  ** 

m  never  attained;  owing  to  time  required  for  B.  Noir-covDiHsuro  EvonnBA— "High  PsnsimK.** 

iw-ffPfi  throogfa  the  passages  and  imperfection     l*  Acting  by  pressnn  only Donble-acting  engtnM. 

«f  the  condensation  in  the  oondenser  itself,  «•  AotiBgbypw«i»Mid«ipaMian.^ 
there  is  always  a  body  of  steam  of  low  tension  Secondly,  classifying  with  reference  to  the  kind 
ia  adranoe  of  the  piston,  producing  a  residual  of  movement  the  engine  is  to  impart,  we  have: 
pfOMsore,  and  subtracting  so  much  from  the  ef-  A,  non-rotative  engines,  applying  force  di- 
feedve  pressure  of  the  entering  steam  on  the  rectly  by  alternating  movements,  as  in  pump- 
other  sme  of  the  piston.    Btill  the  resistance  is  ing,  direct-acting  steam  hammers,  &o. ;  B,  ro- 
ksB  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  pro-  tative,  giving  movement  to  a  revolving  shaft, 
portionate  saving  of  steam  power  is  realized  in  now   rather  the   exceptions   than  the   rule. 
eoiikdensing  engines.  With  steam,  indeed,  at  one  Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  general  purpose  of 
atmosphere,  or  not  much  above,  the  condenser  their  use,  engines  are :  A,  stationary,  for  pro- 
is  indi^MfOsable.    Ab  the  steam  is  generated  polling  machinery,  Sso, ;   B,  portable,  for  re- 
ud  applied  at  higher  pressures,  the  gain  by  moval  from  place  to  place,  but  stationary  whUe 
wadensation  becomes  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  in  use,  as  for  sawing,  pile-driving,  &c. ;  0,  ma- 
^9Cl/  pnssare  applied,  and  the  condenser  is  rine,  for  propelling  vessels ;  D,  locomotive,  for 
<&^  either  for  safety  or  economy,  less  service-  propelling  vehicles  on  land.     Fourthly,  with 
1^   8o    amio^    without  condensation,  the  reference  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  uction 
DBttep  the  9^9S^^^  ^^  ^^  steam  the  less  is  the  of  the  piston  rod  of  ordinary  cylinder  engines, 
^r     or  nart  lost  by  atmospheric  resistance,  we  have :  A,  beam  engines ;  as  1,  ordinary  beam 
iftf '^^    iBi^is  the  principle  of  the  condenser,  engines,  the  beam  above;  2,  "  side  lever"  en- 
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gines,  mnoh  in  use  in  paddle  Bteamers,  the  beam  ited  and  nnvaiTing  pressore  of  the  atmosphere, 
being  plaoed  below  the  level  of  the  cylinder  introduced  a  apuroe  of  power  snaceptible  of 
ooyer,  and  worked  by  a  rod  or  rods  descending  indefinite  increaae,  and  restricted  only  by  cen- 
to it  from  the  cross  head  of  the  piston  rod ;  B,  siderations  of  safety  and  of  practical  advantage, 
direct-acting  engines,  in  which  the  piston  rod  The  question,  wiUiin  what  limits  of  steam 
acts  directly  upon  the  crank ;  as  1,  direct-  pressure  the  wiAxininm  of  advantage  is  to  be 
acting  horizontal  engines,  stationary;  2,  direct-  attained,  is  however  one  involving  so  many 
acting  vertical  engines,  stationary  or  marine,  variable  quantities,  dependent  on  the  construe- 
in  some  forms  known  as  "steeple'*  engines;  tion  of  the  engine  and  the  conditions  under 
8,  oscillating  engines.  Botatory,  disk,  and  cer-  which  it  is  worked,  that  no  general  determina- 
tain  other  peculiar  forms  of  engine  are  also  tion  of  this  problem  has  been  obtained ;  and 
direct-acting.  Among  the  advantages  of  di-  the  desired  information  must  be  arrived  at,  if 
rect-acting  over  beam  engines  are  the  saving  of  at  all,  by  repeated  experiments  for  each  sort 
space,  of  liability  of  damage  to  the  cylinder  from  of  engine  and  each  set  of  conditions  under 
breaking  down  and  fall  of  the  beam,  and  of  some  which  it  may  be  worked,  llie  tendency  of 
useless  load  and  friction ;  the  parts  transmit-  such  experiments  has  been  to  show  a  gain 
ting  the  power  in  direct-acting  being  generally  from  the  use  of  comparatively  high  pressures; 
less  than  in  beam  engines,  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  5.  so  that,  in  condensing  engines,  tiie  working 
The  Oorliss  steam  engine  company,  of  Provi-  pressure  (in  excess  over  one  atmosphere)  per 
dence,  construct  a  non-condensing  horizontal  square  inch  on  the  piston  has  been  carried  up 
engine,  which  is  worked  by  Oorllss's  peculiar  from  about  8  or  12  to  an  average  of  26  or  dO  lbs. 
valve  gear.  These  valves  are  segmental  m  form,  Steam,  as  commonly  employed,  is  drawn  direct* 
and  in  their  movement  rotative-reciprocating,  ly  from  the  boiler,  and  generally  in  the  boiler 
The  steam  passages,  four  in  number,  are  re-  is  saturated,  or  at  maximum  density.  So  ex- 
duced  to  the  shortest  practicable  length,  and  isting,  the  slightest  fall  of  the  temperature, 
each  is  controlled  by  a  separate  valve.  The  owing  to  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  surfaces 
steam  is  employed  expansively,  the  point  of  of  the  cylinder,  by  radiation,  or  otherwise, 
cutting  off  being  controlled  and  regulated  unavoidably  determines  the  condensation  of  a 
(without  appreciable  resistance)  by  the  gover-  portion  of  the  steam.  It  is  this  instantaneous 
nor,  so  as  to  proportion  the  total  pressure  of  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  facility  of  condensa- 
the  stroke  continually  to  the  desired  rate  of  tion  that  most  frequently  prevent  our  attain- 
movement  of  the  machinery ;  while  a  peculiar-  ing  the  working  p6wer  of  which  theoretically 
ity  of  the  action  of  the  valves  is  the  complete  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  engine  should  be 
and  ahnost  instantaneous  manner  in  which  capable,  and  that  oftenest  defeat  the  special 
they  open  and  close  the  passages,  thus  admit-  expedients  resorted  to  for  increasing  their 
ting  the  steam  at  or  near  the  full  boiler  prea-  efficiency.  When  steam  first  enters  the  cylin- 
snre,  and  preventing  the  effect  known  as  "  wire-  der,  the  space  it  exists  in  is  at  once  enlarged 
drawing."  Some  of  these  engines  have  re-  by  that  through  whidi  the  piston  moves;  and 
cently  been  furnished  to  orders  from  Scotland,  if  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  and  the  heat 
the  centre  of  steam  engine  manufacture.  Non-  for  generating  fresh  supplies  did  not  much 
condensing  stationary  engines  are  direct-acting,  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  conse- 
and  have  two  principal  plans  of  construction,  quence  would  be  a  rapid  reduction  of  density 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.  Of  these  the  and  pressure  of  the  acting  body  of  steam, 
former  are  most  common.  The  oblong  form  of  With  adequate  boiler  and  furnace,  however, 
base  is  now  mainly  superseded  by  a  base  in  L  the  steam  removed  into  the  cylinder  is  contin-f 
form,  of  which  the  chief  strength  is  in  a  verti-  ually  replaced ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  at  first 
oal  web ;  and  the  cylinder,  crank,  and  fly-*  somewhat  above  that  of  the  air,  and  the  steam 
wheel  are  so  atti^phed  to  this  that  the  strains  pipe  kept  open,  the  initial  pressure  of  the  en- 
arising  in  working  the  engine  are  bestmet,  tering  steam  may  be  regarded  as,  so  far  as 
and  tiie  relative  positions  of  the  parts  the  this  cause  is  concerned,  maintained  from  bo- 
most  accurately  preserved.  Pumping  engines  ginning  to  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
are  of  various  construction;  among  them  the  The  disturbances  in  the  actual  pressure  spring 
moist  noted  and  efficient  are  the  so  called  Com-  mainly  from  other  sources.  £ven  though  it 
ish  engines.  These  engines  economize  the  were  uniform,  the  pressure  on  the  niston  is 
power  they  produce  by  dispensing  with  cranks,  not  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler ;  a  result  due  to 
the  fly-wheel,  and  many  other  parts  to  which  length  and  winding  of  passages,  to  friction,  with 
ordinary  forms  of  engine  must  impart  move-  usually  some  condensation.  Upon  the  piston 
ment ;  while  for  facility  of  admitting  steam  of  the  steam  works  in  a  twofold  manner :  first, 
very  high  pressure,  for  the  great  ratio  of  ex-  by  the  tension  it  possesses  as  delivered  freely 
pansive  working  they  allow,  and  the  small  and  continuously  into  the  cylinder ;  secondly, 
amount  of  friction  involved,  they  have  for  after  the  supply  is  cut  off,  by  the  expansion  of 
pumping  taken  precedence  of  all  others.  For  the  volume  previously  delivered,  until  in  so 
Worthington^s  *^  duplex  engine,"  for  pumping,  expanding  its  pressure  may  fall  to  and  be 
see  Pump.  IV.  Behtmor  of  Steam  in  the  JEln-  balanced  by  that  of  the  atmosphese,  or  by  tlie 
ginsj  €vnd  Juno  htoton.  The  substitution  of  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  tlie 
elastic  force  of  a  vapor  for  the  practically  lim-  other  side  of  the  piston.     Actuated  in  the 
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fonnv  mmner  throng  l3ie  entire  stroke,  the  retam  of  the  piston  eonttitntefl  ■  stroke ;  th» 
piitoD  Aoold  adTsnoe  under  a  nnifonn  impnl-  respective  half  strokes,  however,  being  termed 
rion,  ita  !pe«d  being  oonetantly  accelerated,  forward  stroke  aod  retnm  stroke.  Let  us 
and  its  momentom  nt  last  anddenlj  expended  trace  the  distribotion  of  the  steam  during  a 
on  some  flied  parts  of  the  machine,  involving  stroke  starting  from  either  end  of  the  ojlinder. 
injury  to  the  latt«r,  and  vaste  of  power;  when  Suppose  the  piston,  fig.  4,  to  have  risen  ^-' 
tb«  latter  method  b,  at  the  proper  point  in  the  readjtoits  highest  position  in  the  cylinder; 
stroke,  made  to  anpersede  the  former,  the  pres-  now,  in  obedience  to  the  position  and,  throw 
sm«  gndnallT'  fUlmg  may  be  caused  to  approx-  of  the  eooentrio,  or  to  a  connection  with  th« 
imate  m  oeanT'  to,  or  to  flaU  so  slightly  below,  governor,  three  events  have  Just  previonsly 
the  back  presmre,  that  the  impulsion  of  the  occnrred:  the  retnming  valve  has  closed  tho 
ptstMi  and  its  relooit;  shall  gradnallj  decline,  ezhanst  from  before  or  above  the  piston,  look- 
and  tcnninate  natnrsll<r  at  or  near  the  end  of  ing  up  before  it  a  residue  of  Bt«am;  it  has  at 
the  sb^.  So  much  cntting  off  and  expansive  the  some  moment,  or  a  little  before,  opened\ 
working  of  steam  is  pTftoticallj  desirable  in  all  the  exhaust  beneath  the  piston,  relieving  it  of 
engines:  bnt  this  is  not  what  is  teohnioallj  in-  the  pressure  that  impelled  it  forward;  and 
tei^ed  bj  "catting  off"  and  "expansion."  very  shortly  after  these  two  events  it  has 
hi  the  iiK>de  of  working  speoially  so  named,  opened  the  steam  commuiication  above  the 
tfaesteambeingofoomparBtiveiy  high  tension,  petoa  by  the  amomit  of  lead  allowed,  and 
the  supply  to  the  cylinder  is  ont  off  at  an  oommeaoed  the  steam  snpply.  TJnderthisIast, 
entier  period  in  the  stroke ;  and  expansion  is  having  oome  to  rest,  the  piston  commences  its 
■Tailed  o^  not  merely  for  avoiding  waste,  but  forwi^  stroke ;  the  exhaust  from  before  (be- 
m  a  poatiTe  meana  of  deriving  from  a  given  neath)  it,  having  been  nrevioasly  opened,  is 
volume  of  steam  an  augmented  total  of  pres-  maintained  during  nearly  this  whole  more> 
■are.  and  so  of  performance.  In  strict  Ian-  ment;  but  first,  and  at  the  proper  fraction  of 
go^e,  the -whole  process  isexpannve  aotiag;  the  movement,  the  steam  supply  behind  (above) 
MM  BO  long  as  Its  pressure  is  in  excess  of  that  the  piston  is  cnt  off.  Shortly  before  comple- 
rf  Uie  bodies  that  eopfine  it,  the  steam  must  tion  of  this  forward  stroke  t)ie  exhaust  in  ad- 
eontimie  to  pnab  Uiese  bodies  before  it,  in  the  vanoe  of  it  is  closed,  and  that  from  behind  it 
wadenoy  to  arrire  at  equilibrium ;  and,  with  opened ;  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
open  ports,  ita  expansive' energy  acts  from  the  end  the  lead  or  admission  of  steam  from  ba< 
nt«r  in  the  boiler  as  its  fixed  point  or  fol-  neath  oocurs,  and  in  a  moment  ipote  the  arrest- 
emo,  as,  after  oatting  ofi^  it  acts  from  the  ed  piston  is  ready  for  the  return  stroke.  Thus, 
faed  sod  of  the  cylinder.  For  practical  pur-  on  the  two  rides  of  the  piston  there  are  at  the 
pcsea,  however,  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  at  same  time  proceeding  two  complete  cycles  of 
thr  p<Mnt  between  Aill  and  eiponsive  worldng  events,  bnt  in  different  parts  of  tiieir  course. 
B  ■  real  and  important  one.  In  actual  work-  la  each  cycle  there  are  these  four  events,  in 
isf.  again,  the  pressore  of  full  stroke  is  seldom  their  order;  1,  admisrion  of  steam;  2,  sup- 
or  never  maintained  quite  uniform;  owing  to  presdon  or  outing  off;  8,  release,  or  eihanst; 
time  consomed  In  shotting  the  ports,  or  to  4,  arrest,  or  lock-np,  prior  to  readmistdon  of 
cmt  ^«ed  of  the  piston,  or  to  both,  the  steam.— The  pressnre,  and  generally  the  be- 
deOBity  of  the  steam  is  reduced,  and  tJie  pres-  havior  of  the  steam  during  a  stroke  in  either 
■ore  begins  to  decline  before  cutting  off  ia  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  known  by  use  of  the  in- 
cnnptMe;  if  this  result  is  maiked,  "wire-  dioator.  This,  in  a  usual  tnrm,  fig.  B,  is  a 
dnwing"  of  the  steam  is  said  to  ooonr,  the  long,  small  cylinder,  hav- 
cffwt  being  as  if  the  entering  charge  were  ing  within  it  a  pist<»i, 
gradoally  ^rawn  or  spun  into  steam  of  reduced  wUoh  ia  fixed  to  the 
4toatj  Bod  presHure.  In  order  that  the  steam  lower  and  of  a  spiral 
Bay  gain  admission  within  the  cylinder  by  the  «  spring  that  attaches 
very  moment  at  which  the  stroke  should  com-  above  and  within  to  the 
Bence,  the  valve  motion — the  eccentric  on  the  '  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
duA,  for  example — most  be  so  set  in  advance  which,  moving  with  little 
of  the  crank  that  the  steam  port  shall  be  al-  v  friction  and  carrying  out- 
ready  uncovered  or  opened  by  a  small  fraction  '  aide  the  cylinder  ease  an 
«t  the  movement  of  the  valve  by  the  time  the  index,  is  made  by  this  to 
|«toa  is  prepared  to  retnm.  This  anticipative  show  and  also  to  register 
epening  of  ttie  steam  port  is  called  the  lead ;  the  pressures  of  steam 
md  it  may  he  greater  or  less,  even  to  com-  exerted  upon  it;  thns 
nFaring' the  steam  snpply  in  front  of  the  piston  it  can  indicate  for  any 
rbile  nesring  the  end  of  its  stroke,  for  the  steam  niaoe  the  work  the 
pvrpoev  of  "  cnshjoning"  it,  i.  «.,  arresting  its  steam  in  it  is  oapable  of, 
■otement  against  the  steam  itself  as  against  or  is  performing.  O  is 
tanag-  the  point  of  effecting  this  being  sim-  7ia.e.  the  cylinder;  t  a  tubs 
yrdetenniaedby  the  adjustment  of  the  valve  «ith  screw  thread  for  fitting  into  an  orifice 
tnr  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of  tbe  In  the  cylinder  oover,  or  in  any  passage,  or 
^  '      propvtjt  <■'>*  complete  advance  and  the  boiler,  as  may  be  desired;  e  the  ooek 
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opening  or  dosing  tike  tabe.  The  index,  jp,  points.  Of  oonne,  tHth  higji  pressure  engine 
fixed  to  the  piston,  nses  and  descends  with  it,  the  diagram  will  never  ran  below  the  atmoe- 
one  of  its  ends  moving  along  a  scale,  8,  show-  pherio  line.  In  fig.  7  are  shown  two  diagramS| 
hig  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  heavy-lined  and  dotted-lined  figures,  tdken 
the  piston;  the  other  end  naving  a  joint  hy  firom  a  locomotive  engine,  nnder  different  con* 
whidi  a  pencil  is  brought  down  in  contact  ditions.  A  B,  the  atmospheric  line,  may  also 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  called  the  card,  rolled  represent  the  length  of  stroke ;  the  periods  of 
about  a  vertical  drum,  D,  and  held  upon  it  by  the  several  events  in  the  distribution  of  steam 
clasps,  as/.  The  spring  is  of  such  length  that  are  here  noted  for  comparison.  The  diagram 
when  the  atmosphere  entering  above  rests  is  a  picture  of  the  operations  in  one  end  of  the 
upon  the  piston,  and  steam  of  one  atmosphere  cylinder ;  and  the  indicator  has  been  aptly 
balances  it  from  beneath,  the  piston  shall  rest  said,  like  the  stethoscope,  to  reveal  what  is 
iu  its  natural  or  unstrained  position ;  this  i>oint  transpiring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  When 
is  the  0  of  the  scale.  If  the  steam  pressure  accuracy  is  desired,  diagrams  are  taken  for  both 
exceed  one  atmosphere,  it  forces  up  the  pis-  ends  of  a  cylinder.  A  B,  fig.  7,  may  stand  for  the 
ton  and  index,  compressing  the'  spring;  if  it  length  of  stroke,  and  the  space  above  this  line 
fiftQ  short,  the  piston  and  index  are  by  the  air  represent  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  In  the 
carried  proportionally  down,  elongating  the  heavy-lined  diagram,  taken  with  the  slow  av« 
spring.  The  drum  can  rotate  about  half  way  erage  ^eed  or  piston,  40  feet  per  minute,  the 
around  a  vertical  axis,  and  when  released  is  piston  is  seen  here  to  start  under  the  uniform 
returned  with  a  like  imiform  movement  by  a  pressure  of  61  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere ;  to 
spring  within.  By  the  wheel,  W,  and  cord,  r,  preserve  this  nearly  until  cutting  off  of  steam ; 
the  connection  needed  to  work  the  drum  is  the  pressure  during  expansion  then  rapidly  de- 
made  with  some  part  of  the  machinery.  To  dining  to  about  28  lbs. ;  on  release,  still  more 
use  the  indicator :  Ooimect  it  with  the  interior  rapidly ;  and  before  the  end  of  stroke  to  come 
of  the  cylinder  or  other  steam  space ;  leave  down  compfetely  to  one  atmosphere.  During 
the  cock  open  during  a  few  strokes  of  the  en-  the  return  stroke,  the  back  pressure  remains 
gine  piston,  to  bring  the  indicator  cylinder  to  thus  low,  until,  upon  lock-up,  the  pressure 
a  like  temperature ;  and  the  pressurei^  upon  curve  mounts  rapidly ;  and  at  a,  when  the 
the  indicator  piston  and,  say,  the  engine  pis-  '*lead"  takes  place,  it  sweeps  still  more  rapid- 
ton  may  now  be  considered  equaL  Now,  at  be-  ly  up,  regaining  the  full  head  by  beginning  of 
ginning  of  a  s(|roke,  bring  down  the  pencil  to  the  next  forward  stroke.  Here,  with  admi&> 
touch  the  card ;  the  latter  semi-rotating  and  sion  through  about  ^  the  forward  stroke,  and 
returning^  and  the  pencilrising  and  falling  with  expansion  through  slightly  more,  inspection 
the  varying  pressures  through  the  stroke,  will  show  that  about  i  the  whole  work  of  the 
there  is  traced  on  the  card  a  curved  figure,  steam  has  been  that  secured  by  expansion, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  an  oblong,  which  The  dotted-lined  diagram  shows  the  behavior 
is  the  'indicator  diagram.''  Olosing  the  cock  of  the  steam  in  the  same  cylinder,  with  speed 
at  beginning  of  the  next  stroke,  let  the  drum  of  piston  equal  to  810  feet  per  minute,  other 
turn  once  or  more  while  the  pencil  rests  sta*  conditi<»is  remaining  the  same.  Here,  the  steam 
tionary;  thus  will  be  traced  through  or  be-  entering  at  initial  pressure  of  62  lbs.,  the  quick 
neath  the  diagram,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  recedence  of  the  piston  before  it  allows  the 
0  level,  the  *^  atmospheric  line."  The  lengths  pressure  curve  to  fkll  slightly ;  from  wire- 
of  ordinates  drawn  from  this  line  to  points  of  drawing  near  cutting  off,  it  falls  still  more  rap- 
the  curve  above  it  will  show  the  excess  above  idly;  after  release,  however,  keeping  higher 
one  atmosphere  of  the  steam  pressure,  and  to    than   before,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston 

does  not  allow  time  for  exhaus- 
tion; and  at  no  time  in  the  return 
stroke  quite  flailing  to  0.  I^  when 
60Ibt.  a  slide  valve  is  in  middle  position, 
the  advancing  edge  on  which- 
ever side  alre^y  overlaps  the  port 
on  that  side,  it  must  have  dosed 
that  port  previous  to  its  reach- 
ing such  position,  «.  «.,  to  cut 
off  earlier  than  in  full  working, 
and  to  work  the  steam  expan- 
sively. The  effect,  the  opposite  of 
"lead,''  is  called  the  ''lap;"  and 
the  amount  of  the  lap  determines 
the  ratio  in  which  expansion  shall 
occur.  If  the  cylinder  be  colder 
than  the  admitted  steam,  a  very 
^o-7.  sensible  condensation  occurs,  both 

points  below  the  line  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  during  admission  and  the  early  part  of  the 
for  parts  of  the  stroke  corresponding  to  those    expansion ;  and  though  during  the  latter  part 


(it  tka  Kqianrfon  the   remalniiig  steam,  b»-  the  total  indicator  poirer  mnat  be  fotmd  b^ 

vmaag  more  tmnons  and  drj,  n-absorbs  port  adding  the  results  ^veu  b;  the  cylinders  sepa- 

of  t&fr  rater  doe  to  eondeiuation,  ;et  there  is  ratelj.    This  is  the  work  upon  the  piston,  un- 

au  aAaoIoto  and  ooDsiderable  loss,  which  in-  der  tiie  total  of  reHistances  of  every  kind  that 

ereasM  as  tb«  Mteam  fa  earlier  out  o£    In  or-  mnat  be  overcome  during,  and  to  ^low  o^  its 

diuij  ngiiiea  the  wraste  doe  to  this  canae  baa  moTementa ;   bnt  to  find  what  part  of  this 

been  fiHmd  often  to  exoeed  IS  per  cent. ;  in  work  is  expended  upon  the  naeful  resistance 

aipoMd  looomotire  eaigm««,  to  amonnt  aom&-  overoome,  or  at  any  other  oonnection  between 

times  to  ncttrlr  40  per  cent.     And  it  is  doabt-  the  piston  and  the  naefd  resistanoe,  so  as  to 

le»  thia  aonroe  of  loaa,  vrbore  the  steam  is  not  learn  how  mnoh  of  the  retardation  of  the  pia- 
al  iH  wpw  heated  and  the  heat  of  the  cylinder 

not  kept  in,  that  often  defeats  attempts  at  ex-  i| 

pnavewortjng  of  steam,  and  leads  to  a  prqn-  ,2 

oiae  iC>i»*t  l^he  method,  -when  the  faolt  la  in  nr 

file  nifitnw  of  the  ooooitions  nnder  which  it  ■ 

ia  nicd.    No  donbt  one  of  the  ehief  aotoal  * 

bcaeAU  of  saperheating  steam  throagh  a  fbw  * 

degreca,  brfore  adnuanoa  to  the  cylinder,  ariaes  0 

b«D  its  thBB  b^ng  mi^lied  with  a  sorplns 


at,  by  parting  ^rith  a  portion  of  which  it 
I  up  ute    temi  ' 


keepa  up  Ute    temperature  of  the  ojlinder, 

Wis  another  portiMa  aerrea  to  prevent  oon-  ,a 

teatioB  at  speedny  to  re-oonvert  into  eteam  u 

tfae  water  dne  to  its  momentary  ooourrenoe.  i# 

Bad  piusMuu  in  oondenaing  engines  is  in  part  Fis.  i. 

due  to  air  liberated  from  the  boiler  water ;  ton  jg  dne  to  the  maohinery,  or  possibly  to  im- 

tat,  en  the  prinidple  that  the  pressure  in  com-  perfections  in  it,  it  becomes  neoeasary  to  inter- 

■sni—thig  veaaela  is  never  less  than  that  la  pose  some  form  of  dynamometer  at  the  oonnec- 

tbe  ecddest  part,  It  ia  chiefly  that  of  the  va-  tion  where  Uie  observation  is  to  be  made,  so 

por  in  the  condenaer,  its  temperatare  being  aa  to  find  by  ita  indications  how  much  of  the 

abort  1(H"  F.,  and  Ita  preaam^  1.06  lbs.  per  total  work  apon  the  piston  daring  a  given  time 

■laarehH^;  in  praotioe,  the  total  baok  pressore  reaches  and  is  expended  atjbat  coanection. 

—  ''08  Ibe.  or  more.    Back  pressore  is  made  "  Nominal  horse  power"  is  a  conventional  unit 


8  engine :  the  the  enmne.    The  roles  of  estimating  it  have 

fadiQator  diagran  r^reaenta,  for  each  ^ven  differed  with  diiferent  localities,  and  they  have 

point  in  the  aavanoe  and  rotnm  of  the  piston,  osnally  allowed  a  larRer  nnit  of  capacity  for 

the  effiMtiTo  steam  preaenre  or  Uie  back  pres-  oondenung  engines.    It  is  not  moch  in  use  aa 

■are  exerted  per  sqpare  inch  on  the  correspond-  a  measare  of  value  of  engines  in  the  United 

iag  &ce  of  the  [dston.    Aa  the  lines  of  the  Btatea ;  when  it  is  so,  the  following  is  a  usual 

£^ram  are  ourved,  its  area  most  be  fonnd  .  tt  p  —  ^  itraka  in  h^  y  diimater  •  in  inchc* 

by  a  prooen  erf  redaoti<Hi  ot  average.    Divide  ™rm=  **■  "■ jf  • 

tta  £agrani  into  horizontal  aeotiona  answer-  Aotaal  horse  power  shonld  be  reckoned  in  ao- 

iag  to  the  preaaares,  and  into  a  convenient  taal  nnita  of  pressure,  to  be  known  either  by 

amaber  <rf  Tertioal  sections,  aa  shown  ia  fig.  nse-  of  the  indicator,  or  of  a  dynamometer 

8;  take  the  mean  effective  preeeore  in  each  showing  tite  power  delivered  at  the  crank 

of  the  Tertioal  sections,  add  these  together,  shaft.    For  the  former,  the  mle  may  have  the 

Aride  by  the  nnmber  of  such  divisiona,  and  following  ezpresMons:  Ind.  H.  P.= 

the  quotient  is  the  effective  mean  preesare  mnn  pns. x dtim.* x .tbm  x »tiofa  x 8  x  Nftof  tonu 

per  aait  of  snr&oe  for  the  whole  diagram ;  ~     '      ~  (0,000  ~  ' 

■nillildj  this  by  tbe  area  of  the  piston  in  like  _  yrtmm  X  JlMa-  '  X  itroktyKn-nftnnn^ 

aaita,  and  the  prodoet  is  the  whole  effective  ~  ti^ooo 

vork  upon  one  sarbee  of  the  piston  fbr  one  _  pn«iiBX»r«*xMrai[»xixSa.of  ttmit 

■tnto.     Proeeed  in  the  same  way  with  a  diar  ~  ».u<>a 

0am  tai  the  other  end  of  the  cyUnder;  add  V.   Work  of  Steam  in  the  Engine.    The  prea- 

uw  two  resolts;  take  their  mean;  mnltiply  anreofsteamintheboiler,  and  within  the  steam 

by  the  mnnber  of  single  or  half  strokes  of  the  chest  or  the  cylinder,  is  commonly  brought 

cofina  per  minute,  and  divide  by  83,000  (see  nnder  direct  oheervatJoa  by  means  of  pressnre 

HuaAKioa) ;  the  reanlUng  quotient  ia  the  "  in-  gauges  of  various  sorts  (see  Pnecm&ttos),  while 

dieator  botse  power"  of  the  engine.    In  aver-  tbe  degree  of  vaonam  in  the  condenser  is  indi- 

■png  tbe  diagram,  fig.  8,  add  the  average  pros-  eated  by  the  vaonnm  gauge.  What  is  at  differ- 

KTMjbrtfae  10  divinons made  in  the  stroke;  ent  timescalled tbe"vacuam"af  tbocondenaer 

tUr  waaif  9M.S,  divided  by  10,  givea  S0.4S  may  be  either  the  degree  of  actual  vocuam 

Ak,  t&e  mean  nnbalanoed  pressure  per  square  produced,  or  the  reaidoal  pressure.  Thus,  when 

ineb  <m  the  pieton  thronghont  Uie  stroke.    If  the  latter  anstains  6  inches  of  mercury,  it  may 

&tn  be  two  or  more  engines  acting  together,  be  said  in  one  sense  that  a  vaonmn  equivalent 
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to  26  inclies  of  meroary  is  obtidned ;  in  an-  has  nauallj  not  snffioient  advantage  over  the 
other  and  less  oorreot  sense,  that  the  vacnam  ordinarj  throttle-yalye,  to  oompensate  for  its 
corresponds  to  6  indies  of  mercury.  In  double-  cost  and  the  attention  it  may  require.  It  may 
acting  condensing  engines,  the  piston  is  releas-  be  considered  doubtfiQ  whether  these  conclu- 
ed  from  effect  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  sions  will  be  fully  sustained ;  but  they  will  at 
its  work  is  performed  and  estimated  indepen-  least  have  the  good  effect  to  call  attention  to 
dently  of  it.  The  indicated  power  of  every  the  extreme  to  which  expansive  working  has 
steam  engine  is  greater  than  the  available  been  carried,  steam  having  been  cut  off  in 
power  by  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  some  cases  at  ^,  or  even  ^  of  the  stroke, 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  The  The  ideal  *^  cut-off"  arrangement  would  be 
available  power  is  the  useful  work  the  engine  that  which,  first,  should  dose  the  ports  instan- 
can  peiform  in  a  given  time,  or  rather  the  taneously  at  the  proper  moments,  so  that  the 
power  it  can  impart  in  such  time  to  the  me-  steam  should  be  admitted  unreduced  by  wire- 
ohanism  to  be  moved  by  it.  The  useful  effect,  drawing,  and  enabled  to  act  as  it  were  with 
or  net  available  power,  is  a  quantity  involving  explosive  force  upon  the  piston ;  and  secondly, 
three  others,  the  velocity,  the  load,  and  the  which  should  be  completely  under  control  of 
rate  of  evaporation  in  tiie  boiler ;  and  this  net  the  governor.  The  cut-offs  now  in  use  are 
available  power  can  be  expressed  and  calcn-  very  numerous,  among  them  those  of  Sickel& 
lated  in  six  different  ways :  1,  in  foot-pounds  8teven8,AUenandW€3ls,  Corliss,  Woodruff  and 
per  unit  of  time ;  2,  in  horse  power ;  8,  in  Beach,  and  others.  In  respect  to  superheating 
weight  raised  per  pound  of  fuel ;  4,  do.  do.  per  of  steam  within  limits  from  10°  to  40  above  the 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated;  5,  in  number  temperature  of  saturation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
of  pounds  of  fuel,  or  cubic  feet  of  water  to  a  add  that  the  fears  once  entertained  of  its  de- 
horse  power ;  6,  in  number  of  horse  power  to  stroying  lubrication,  burning  the  surface  of  the 
a  pound  of  fuel  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  For  cylinder  or  passages,  ^.,  have  proved  quite 
the  investigations  by  which  formulas  for  these  groundless  in  practice ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
calculations  are  obtained,  and  for  the  modes  of  the  notion  that  high  superheating  would  great- 
obtaining  the  requisite  numerical  solutions  by  ly  increase  the  effective  work  of  the  steam  has 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  more  com-  also  been  discarded ;  so  that  superheating  with- 
prehensive  works  presenting  the  mathematical  in  moderate  limits  is  now  resorted  to,  mainly 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  especially  to  those  as  a  desirable  condition  for  successftd  expansive 
of  De  Pambour.  Tredgold,  Bourne,  and  Ban-  working,  or  otherwise,  merely  as  a  means  of 
kine.  The  limitl>6yond  which  expansion  can-  preventing  loss  of  the  steam  pressure.  In  prac- 
not  be  advantageously  carried  seems  to  be  that  tice,  indeed,  owing  to  want  of  heat  condno 
number  of  volumes  found  by  dividing  the  initial  tion  in  fluids,  with  radiation  of  heat  into  the 
pressure  ofthe  steam  by  the  pressure  in  the  con-  dome  from  tke  water  surface,  or  from  other 
denser.  This  result  of  theory,  however,  pro-  causes,  the  steam  in  a  high  dome,  and  ef^ecially 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  steam  is  main-  when  the  water  beneat£  is  for  some  time  but 
tained  in  the  perfecUy  gaseous  condition.  Prac-  slightly  agitated,  is  in  effect  isolated  from  the 
tical  results  seem  to  sustain  Profl  Bankine^s  water,  and  actually  very  often  becomes  super- 
estimate,  to  the  effect  that  the  gain  of  efficiency  heated,  unknown  to  the  engineer.  In  some 
in  an  ordinary  engine,  cutting  off  at  one  fifth,  marine  engines,  also,  steam  is  in  practice  sur- 
with  superheating  by  heat  from  the  flues  steam  chafed  with  heat  in  the  dome,  by  carrying 
of  84  lbs.  pressure,  is  about  15  per  cent. ;  if  by  flues  through  or  around  it.  It  is  customary  to 
heat  otherwise  wasted,  as  by  carrying  the  steam  estimate  the  efficiency  of  steam  in  a  rough  way 
pipe  through  the  chimney,  about  28  per  cent,  by  considering  the  effective  mechanictd  force 
Though  the  principle  of  working  steam  ex-  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  vaporized  as  60  horse 
pansively  is  very  simple,  and  has  long  been  power.  If,  then,  this  quantity  of  water  be  con- 
accepted,  the  subject  is  not  yet  exempt  from  verted  into  steam  in  an  hour,  it  wUl  give  a 
discussion  or  differences  of  opinion  among  en-  horse  power  per  hour ;  and  the  boiler  and  en<* 
gineers.  Mr.  King,  in  his  ^^  Practical  Notes  on  gine  that  could  generate  and  employ  the  steam 
Steam"  (New  York,  1861),  estimates  that  by  of  10  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  would  give 
cutting  off  at  half  stroke  the  saving  in  fhel  continually  10  horse  power  of  woi^  upon  the 
may  he  made  nearly  20  per  cent. ;  and  for  pjston.  llie  high  boiling  point  of  water,  bat 
other  ratios  of  expansion,  within  certain  limits,  more  especially  the  large  degree  of  latent  heat 
in  proportion.  Engineers  Isherwood,  Stimers,  requirea  to  vaporize  it,  renders  steam  power 
ana  others,  as  tiie  result  of  numerous  and  it  expensive  through  necessity  of  a  proportion* 
would  appear  careftdly  conducted  experiments  ately  great  consumption  of  fbel.  Accordingly, 
with  the  engines  of  the  steamer  Michigan,  at  various  other  vapors,  as  well  as  gases  generate 
Erie,  Penn.,  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  ed  by  explosion,  have  been  tried  as  substitutes 
maximum  gain  by  expansion  is  secured  by  cut-  for  steam.  A  comparison  of  the  boilinff  points 
ting  off  at  rV  stroke;  that  to  cut  off  much  and  latent  heat  of  certain  other  liquids^  with 
short  of  this  affords  no  gain ;  that  the  loss  by  the  relative  volume  and  density  (air  being  1) 
condensation  in  the  cylinder,  and  by  increased  of  their  vapors,  will  show  theoretically  their 
firiction  and  back  pressure,  is  generally  under-  eligibility  tnus  to  serve  as  more  economical 
rated;  and  that  the  use  of  a  variable  cut-off  sabstitates: 
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ICHUeftMiC 

BottlikK 

i>«i»t. 

Ltttrat 

KclatiT* 

TOlUM. 

Deoaity. 

▼•tor 

818° 
1TB° 

vr 

118° 
814° 
148° 

96&8° 
485lO° 
808.0° 
144.0°(?) 

i8ao° 

1,648   • 
660 

448 
816 
188 

*  •  •  • 

.684 

Itthcr  (foi'pkiuk:)!!.!! 
H^iilpiuRC  of  eaibon 
on  qf  nirpMftiMi 

1.614 
8.586 
8.646 
5.018 
4.199 

For  aocarate  estimates,  the  specific  heats  most 
tlso  be  regarded;  these  by  latest  results  are, 
for  the  TapoiB  named  in  order,  .305,  .451,  .481, 
.157,  iMM,  and  .156,  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  vater  being  1.    Thus  ftr,  however,  engines 
drifwi  bj  Tapora  other  than  steam,  and  al^ 
compoend-Tapor    engines,   have  proved   too 
expeaaive  through  waste  of  the  material,  and 
liav«  not  attained  to  a  decided  saccess.    For 
Site  ^yplication  of  hot  air  as  a  motor^  see 
AzMOSFHKBio  EtToiHS.  YI.  The  Produetion  of 
Stmm^     The  oapadtj  and  principle  of  con- 
stmetion  of  the  boiler  or  generator  of  steam 
must  be  deteomined  generailj  with  a  view  to 
Ibe  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  laws  of 
eombostioii  and  of  heat,  and  especially  with 
lefermee  to  the  specifio  pnrpose  for  which  the 
engine  ia  intendea.    In  boilers  for  marine  or 
kMOBodre  purposes,  rapid  generation,  secn- 
ntj^  lightness,  and  compactness  should  be  at- 
tained, and  if  needs  beat  theoostof  some  waste 
flf  foel ;  in  those  for  stationary  engines  eoon- 
omy  is  the  xwramonnt  object.    BoUers  before 
the  time  of  Watt  were  usually  in  shape  of  an 
faiveried  frostnm  of  a  cone,  with  a  hemispher- 
leal  top  and  sUgfatly  concave  bottom,  and  were 
aet  in  an  arch  of  briok-work,  the  fire  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bottom  only,  or  also  about  the 
aides.    To  make  a  boiler  stronger  for  its  ca- 
paeitj  and  with  greater  heating  surface.  Watt 
introdnoed  the  long  rectangular  form,  with 
seod-^iindrical  top,  the  ends  flat,  the  bottom 
and  aides  alightly  concave,  and  set  in  a  long 
arch;  this  was  oalled  the  wagon  boiler.    The 
next  teanaition  was  to  the  cylindrical  boiler 
with   bflouspherical  ends,  as  giving  greater 
•trsngth  and  heating  surface.     Subsequently 
a  siii^  straigbt  flue,  a  single  flue  bent  and  re- 
timing, or  two  or  more  flues,  were  carried 
throai^  the  interior  of  the  boiler;  and  tiie  flre 
being  made  directly  in  these,  or  the  heated  air 
«f  the  fomaoe  being  made  to  circulate  through 
them  while  the  water  surrounded  the  flues,  a 
creased  utilization  of  the  heat  of  com- 
was  the  rhsulL     From  boilers  with 
to  those  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
tubes,  in  which  the  flame  and  heated  air 
diveetly  from  the  fornaoe  shall  circulate  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney,  thus  exposing  to  the  flre 
a  maximnm  of  water  surface,  the  transition 
w»  a  natural  one ;  this  fcMrm,  known  as  the 
BoItitBbnlar  or  tubular,  is  best  illustriuted  in 
the  JoeomotiFe  boiler.   The  name  tubular  boil- 
er if  mare  eorrectly  given  to  those  boilers  in 
rAie&  the  tabes  oontain  water,  being  sur- 
naoded  by  tfaefliame.  Flue  and  tubular  boilers 
«e  those  aow  most  generally  in  use;  they  are 
eitbet  borixoatel  or  npright.  For  a  description 
n/JIfoMH  I«^^  ^'^  Larned's  annular  boiler,  see 


Fdbb  EiroiNE.  The  shell  of  the  boiler,  which 
may  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  the  general 
or  outer  wall,  enclosing  a  space,  part  of  which, 
as  occupied  by  water,  is  the  "  water  room,'^ 
and  the  portion  above  this  the  *^  steam  room.'* 
The  furnace  is  the  chamber  which  receives  the 
fuel ;  when  within  the  shell,  this  is  called  the 
flre  box.  The  grate  or  flre  grate  is  that  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  fdmace  on  which  lies  the 
fuel ;  it  is  constructed  of  ^^  fire  bars'*  or  ^^  grate 
bars,"  with  spaces  for  admission  of  air.  The 
part  consistii^  of  a  plate,  without  such  open- 
mgs,  is  the  **  dead  plate."  The  chinmey  affords 
draught  and  conveys  away  the  final  products  of 
combustion ;  the  flues  or  tubes  for  flame  some^ 
times  open  into  a  chamber  at  its  lower  part, 
oalled  the  smoke  box  or  uptake.  The  chimney, 
flues,  or  tubes  may  be  controlled  by  dampers. 
The  **  tube  plates"  receive  and  are  pierced  by 
the  ends  of  the  tubes ;  they  form  either  part 
of  the  shell,  or  one  side  of  an  internal  fire  box. 
The  steam  chest  or  dome,  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  boiler,  is  the  reservoir  for  the  generated 
steam,  which,  as  the  varions  valves  may  allow, 
is  supplied  from  it  to  the  cylinder ;  or  when  its 
pressure  exceeds  the  load  upon  the  safety  valve, 
directly  escapes  through  this  into  the  air.  The 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler  is  known  by  the 
water  gauge,  usually  a  strong  glass  tube  stand- 
ing outside  the  boiler;  or  by  use  of  "try- 
cocks,"  three  or  more  at  different  heights  upon 
the  boiler,  and  opened  by  hand.  A  pressure 
gauge  shows  the  pressure  witlin  the  boiler.  A 
vacuum  valve  is  a  safety  valve  opening  inward, 
to  prevent  collapse  when  the  pressure  within 
falls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  "Mud 
holes,"  at  or  near  the  bottom,  are  for  the  dis- 
charge, when  needful,  of  collections  of  sedi- 
ment ;  but  it  is  very  important,  especially  in 
marine  boilers  where  sea  water  is  used,  to 
prevent  such  collections;  and  for  this  purpose 
sediment  collectors,  and  various  means  for  pre- 
vention of  incrustation  by  previously  precipi- 
tating the  saline  matters  from  the  water,  are 
employed.  The  apparatus  for  feeding  the 
boiler  with  water,  especially  when  the  engine 
is  at  rest,  may  require  to  be  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  smaller  engine;  this  is  then  called 
the  "donkey  engine."  Feed-water  heating, 
previously  to  admission  of  the  supply  to  the 
boiler,  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways ; 
among  them  by  carrying  the  water  pipe  through 
or  about  the  fiues  or  chimney.  Brine  pumps 
may  be  used  for  clearing  the  boiler  of  brine 
or  sediment,  or  a  large  blow-off  cock  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Scum  is  removed  by 
a  scum  cock  or  surface-blow  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  importance  of  keeping  the 
water  in  the  boiler  always  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  prevent  liabilities 
on  the  one  hand  of  priming,  and  on  the  other 
of  burning  or  melting  its  sides  or  flues,  or  of 
explosion,  will  be  very  obvious;  and  a  variety 
of  devices,  some  of  them  already  named,  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  aid  and  direct  the  en- 
gineer m  this  respect.  Among  the  most  recent, 
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and  perhaps  for  safety  the  most  Talnable  of  for  some  time,  the  body  of  water  may  asemne 
snch  devices,  are  those  known  as  *^  steam  the  spheroidaJ  condition  (see  Etapobatiov), 
alarms,"  which  are  automatic,  being  cansed  to  and  a  film  of  vapor  lying  between  it  and  the 
open  a  safety  valve  and  blow  a  whistle  or  ring  metal,  the  latter  can  become nnnsnally  heated; 
a  bell  when  the  water  falls  below  a  given  level  on  feeding  cooler  water  or  disturbing  the  fires, 
in  the  boiler.  (See  further,  BoiuNa  Ponrr,  contact  with  the  metal  may  be  renewed,  with 
OoMBusTioN,  EvApoEATioN,  and  Fuel.)  The  sadden  generation  of  steam  of  extremely  high 
onestions  of  the  efficiency  of  steam  boilers,  the  pressure ;  2,  by  long  boiling,  without  renewal, 
aue  proportioning  of  the  fire  grate,  the  fines,  the  water  may  become  so  far  freed  of  air  or 
the  heating  surface,  &c.,  to  the  capacity  of  the  other  permanent  gases  that  serve  to  form  open- 
boiler  and  of  the  engine,  and  the  duty  of  en-  ings  within  its  mass  into  which  vaporization 
gines,  are  among  those  of  great  interest  in  the  can  begin,  that  its  boiling  point  shall  be  raised, 
practical  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  when  reached,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
but  for  which  space  can  only  be  allowed  in  the  water,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  experiments 
larger  and  specific  treatises.  It  may  be  stated  of  Donny  and  others,  shall  burst  sudaenly  into 
that  in  large  land  engines  it  is  customary  to  steam ;  8,  superheating  may  have  taken  place 
allow  for  each  horse  power  of  pressure  about  unsuspected  within  the  dome,  and  when  by 
1  square  foot  of  fire  surface,  8  cubic  feet  of  fresh  feed  or  rousing  the  fires  the  eqnilibrinm 
furnace  room,  10  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  10  within  the  boiler  is  disturbed,  water  being 
cubic  feet  of  steam  room.  To  vaporize  the  dashed  up  into  the  body  of  superheated  steam, 
water,  it  is  found  in  England,  where  coal  is  or  otherwise,  the  sudden  transfer  of  heat  to 
more  cheaply  obtained,  and  economy  in  its  the  generation  of  saturated  steam  may  in- 
use  not  so  much  an  object,  that  from  10  down  stantly  and  very  greatly  increase  the  pres- 
to 8  or  7  lbs.  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  of  water  sure.  The  last  named  cause  could  occur  at 
are  consumed;  in  this  country,  in  cases  of  any  time  during  the  running  of  an  engine, 
good  peiformance,  iho  like  effect  is  often  ob-  if  the  steam  became  superheated  and  the  boil- 
tained  with  about  6  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal,  ing  afterward  more  tumultuous;  and  any  of 
yn.  Steam  Bailer  Bxphiums,  These  accidents  these  three  causes  can  readily  be  supposed  to 
are  of  different  sorts ;  sometimes  the  metal  is  occasion  some  of  the  explosions  of  stationary 
simply  rent,  steam  or  water  or  both  escaping;  and  steamboat  boilers,  known  so  often  to  occur 
sometimes  the  boiler  or  a  fine  is  burst  inward,  upon  first  disturbing  the  water  or  fire  after 'a 
a  res^t  known  as  "  collapse;^*  but  in  expio-  period  of  rest  of  the  engine.  In  all  three  of 
sions  proper,  the  boiler  is  not  only  ruptured  them,  moreover,  the  production  of  an  enor- 
and  often  thrown  from  its  place,  but  fragments  mousiy  great  steam  pressure  may  be  almost  in* 
of  it  are  usually  hurled  with  terrible  foroe  stanteoieous ;  so  that  the  well  known  principle 
from  the  spot,  accompanied  with  escape  of  of  blow  or  shock  would  come  into  play,  the 
steam  and  sccdding  water.  Of  certain  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  boiler  giving  way  under  the 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  explosions,  suddenness  of  the  impulsion,  before  the  limit 
one,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  due  to  an  elec-  of  strength  of  the  metal  had  been  reached, 
trioal  charge  within  the  boiler,  has  no  support  Whatever  be  the  occasion  of  explosions  proper, 
whatever  in  facts,  and  is  wholly  visionary ;  a  however,  their  immediate  cause  is  always  the 
second,  assigning  as  the  cause  the  occurrence  same— «  momentary  excess  of  the  pressure  of 
of  an  explosive  mixture  of  gases  within  the  steam  within  the  boiler  over  the  strength  of 
boiler — ^hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  the  only  some  of  its  parts.  In  the  best  arranged  mod- 
possible  gases,  and  their  presence  in  the  need-  em  boilers,  there  are  2  or  8  safety  valves,  at 
ful  quantities  in  any  case  being  extremely  least  one  of  which  is  placed  within  the  boiler, 
questionable — ^is  probably  not  less  so.  A  recent  or  otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  engi- 
projectile  theorv  of  explosions  appears  to  add  neer.  An  advantage  of  tubular  and  small-fine 
nothing  to  our  knowleoge  of  the  accident ;  for  boilers  is  the  circulation  of  the  water  maintain- 
though  projection  of  the  steam  and  water  does  ed  in  them,  which  retards  or  prevents  fonna- 
occur,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  steam  pressure,  tion  of  scale.  Another,  with  water  tubes,  is 
and  allowed  by  relative  weakness  of  the  boiler,  the  greatly  increased  strength  to  be  had  even 
M.  Jobard  (1861)  has,  however,  shown  that  with  less  thickness  of  material,  owing  to  the 
many  explosions  of  stationary  boilers  are  owing  relatively  small  diameter  of  the  tubes;  and 
first  of  all  to  explosive  combination  of  a  sort  further,  since  the  same  tube  resists  rupture 
of  fire-damp  of  hydrogen  and  air,  collecting  in  from  within  up  to  pressures  exceeding  those 
the  chimney  or  fiues  during  rest  of  the  engine,  that  would  cause  fiattening  or  collapse  from 
and  ignited  on  subsequently  disturbing  the  fires,  without,  it  foUows  that,  with  like  size  and 
without  previous  opening  of  the  dampers ;  the  thickness  of  tubes,  water-tube  are  stronger  and 
first  effect  is  to  throw  the  boiler  out  of  place,  safer  than  fiue-tube  boilers.  The  common  im- 
and  the  fiow  of  the  water  within'  it  over  its  pression  respecting  the  greater  danger  of  high 
upper  heated  surfaces  generates  a  pressure  that  pressure  than  of  low  pressure  boilers,  requires 
next  rends  the  boiler  itself.  Other  causes  or  some  qualification.  In  itself,  and  in  one  way, 
conditions  which  doubtless  often  lead  really  the  hign  pressure  is  a  source  of  increased  risk; 
to  explosions  are  the  following:  1,  in  a  boiler  but  the  boilers  generating  such  steam  usually 
very  highly  heated,  and  without  ttedi  feeding  admit  of  being  much  smaller,  and  from  this  oir« 
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emmitmrw  un  rdathroljgtaronger;  beside,  they  the  effieieiitadherioii  of  smooth  driying  wheels 
contiin  (looomodTe  boflers  excepted)  a  leas  had  before  been  discovered ;  and  Stephenson's 
bodj  of  vater  and  of  steam  to  be  projected  combination  of  all  these  essentials,  with  his 
about  them  in  case  of  explosion.    Low  pressure  direct  connection  of  the  piston  rods,  one  on 
boUen,  on  the  other  faand^  have  in  them,  when  each  side,  with  the  propelling  wheels,  resulted 
worlazig,  a  laige  bodj  of  steam  and  also  of  wa-  in  the  first  really  successful  locomotive,  the 
ter;  when  exploaion  oocurs,  this  water  being  Rocket,  in  the  renowned  ^^  railway  year,"  1829, 
snddenly  releaaed  from  the  confining  pressure,  Timothy  Haokworth  contributed,  before  1880, 
much  of  the  exoess  above  212^  of  heat  in  both  the  six  coupled  wheels  and  the  steam  chamber 
the  steam  and  water    instantly  goes  to  the  over  the  boiler,  placed  the  cylinders  under  the 
genetatioa  of  a  greatly  enlarged  volume  of  boiler,  and  made  other  improvements.     The 
steam;  sod  ikoB  Iso'c^  body  of  scalding  steam  size  and  weight  of  the  locomotive  have  been 
and  water  Is  prq]eoted  through  a  more  con-  since  that  time  much  increased,  and  a  construe* 
sidenUs  space  about  the  place  of  the  boiler,  tion  highly  perfected  in  detail  and  well  adapt- 
ThoS)  the  actual  destroctivenees  and  fatality  ed  to  the  purposes  desired  has  been  attained. 
oonseqaeat  on  explosion  of  the  low  pressure  Modem  English  passenger  locomotives  are  of 
boHer  are  likely  to  be  the  greater,  to  say  no-  two  general  types:   1,  the  '* inside  cylinder^' 
tiuQg  of  the  fiBbct  that,  from  some  cf  the  pecu-  locomotive,  having  the  cylinders  witiiin  the 
lisr  conditi<Mis  named  above,  even  the  projeo-  framing,  under  the  boiler,  with  a  main  driving 
tile  ibroe  given  to  the  fragments  and  contents  axle  cranked  at  two  points  to  receive  the  ao- 
cf  the  latter  can  be,  in  certain  instances,  quite  tion  of  the  piston  rods ;  2,  ^'  outside  cylinder*' 
ts  great  as  with  the  former.    Obviously,  most  locomotives,  having  the  cylinders  extemid  to 
if  Doi  all  the  ocoasiona  of  boiler  explosions  are  .the  framing,  the  axles  straight,  and  the  piston 
sroidable,  through,  1,  avoiding  the  forcing  of  rods  attaching  each  to  a  crank  pin  fixed  be* 
ti»  fires;  2,  keeping  the  valves  in  proper  con-  tween  spokes  of  a  driving  wheel,  the  pin  tum- 
(Stion,  and  in  no  oase  over-weighting  them ;  8,  ing  with  the  whe^pl  about  its  axle,  and  serv- 
iqipljing  the  feed  water  regularly,  constantly,  ing  as  the  engine  crank.    English  freight  or 
od  m  sofileient  qnantity ;  4,  in  oase  the  plates  ^*  goods**  locomotives  are  also  of  two  classes : 
ae  diseovered,  or  where  they  are  likely,  to  be  1^  those  with  6  wheels  of  like  size,  the  8  on 
owr-hei^ted,  abstaining  from  the  sudden  intro-  either  nde  having  their  crank  pins  coupled  by 
dfMoo  of  feed  water,  drawing  or  extinguish-  horizontal   bars  called   parallel  rods,  which 
ing  the  firea,  and  blowing  off  the  stesm  and  secure  the  same  crank  action  upon  and  move- 
vater. — Sisam  OABBUiaE.  For  information  re-  ment  of  all  the  wheels;  2,  those  having  the 
ipectang  the  invention  and  early  improvement  fore  wheels  smaller,  the  two  back  pairs  only 
i  the  loconiotiTe  engine,  see  Bailboad,  and  being  of  like  size  and  coupled.    The  power  of 
iBodsntally  Bvahb,  Stsfhsnbon,  and  Stbvxhs.  a  locomotive,  other  things  being  equal,  will  de- 
Tbe  locomotive  engine  has  so  few  points  of  re-  pend  on  the  amount  of  the  steam  pressure  upon 
ismblance  to  any  other  as  to  be  essentially  a  the  piston ;  but  a  condition  favoring  is  found 
■ev  application  of  the  same  moving  power,  alao  in  the  use  of  small  driving  wheels.    As 
Ihe  nee  of  steam  at  very  high  pressure  and  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  pis- 
vid&  raoid  travel  of  piston^  idlows  of  a  com-  ton  rod  is  attached  must  correspond  to  one 
pvUmiy  diminutive  cylinder;  while  the  high  stroke  of  the  piston,  it  follows  that  speed  of 
stesm  and  great  speed  sought  require  a  very  travel  will  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  piston, 
kige  boiler  and  intense  fire,  to  generate  such  or  number  of  strokes  it  can  make  per  minute, 
stesm  with  doe  r^idity.   Intended^  ss  its  name  but  that  it  is  also  favored  by  use  of  large  driv- 
isiporis,  for  locomotion,  this  engine  must  carry  ing  wheels.    After  many  fluctuations,  Amer« 
with  it  the  water  and  fuel  necessary  to  its  ao-  ican  practice  has  recently  tended  to  the  adop- 
tioa;   and  being  subjected  to  violent  strains  tion  of  wheels  of  somewhat  less  diameter 
sad  shoeks,  it  should,  along  with  the  requisite  than  those  used  a  few  years  since.    American 
conditiatta  for  fhmishing  the  power,  embody  locomotives    are   slmost  invariably  outside- 
great  strength  and  compactness  of  construe-  connected,  t.  «.,  have  their  cylinders  outside 
tioa;  to  secure  the  latter,  the  engine  and  boil-  the  truck  or  engine  frame,  as  well  as  nearly 
cr  are  moonted  together  upon  one  carriage,  or  quite  on  a  level  with  the  axles  of  the  driv- 
throo^  the  wheels  of  which  the  tractive  power  lug  wheels.    There  are  but  two  general  types 
ii  to  be  appHed.    Evans  and  others  had  placed  of  construction,  those  for  passenger  and  for 
theboilerandengineononeset  of  wheels;  Tre-  freight  trains.    The  former  have  8  wheels,  4 
Tithick  and  Vivian  (1802-'d)  separated  the  trac-  in  front  set  in  a  movable  frame,  the  bogie  or 
tioa  carriage,  or  locomotive  proper,  fromlhose  truck,  turning  on  a  central  pivot  to  allow  of 
bitended  to  receive  the  load ;  and  they  first  running  on  curves  in  the  road,  and  4  larger 
diichaiged  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylin-  ones  behind,  the  drivers,  or  driving  wheels,  of 
dfif  into   the   dbimney,   to   create  draught,  eaual  size,  and  coupled  with  parallel  rods. 
Georae  Stephenson,  about  1825,  applied  this  The  freight  locomotives  are  on  10  wheels,  the 
jriaaple  mnch  more  successfully,  perhaps  re-  leading  4  in  a  swivelling  truck,  and  the  6 
armtiipg  it,  and  to  him  it  is  usually  assigned,  back  wheels,  8  on  a  side,  coupled  as  drivers. 
Aguto  in  Frwicei  and  Booth  in  England,  in  American  locomotives  are  distinguished  also  by 
18S9  iandabed  the  multitabnlar  fine  boiler;  the  cab  or  house  at  tiie  back  end  to  protect  the 
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engineer  and  fireman,  with  glased  opening  in  end,  the  fire  moat  tnim  briaklj,  and  the  netted 

front  to  luSbrd  a  view  ahead,  and  hj  the  larger  gases  escape  rapidly  through  the  flue  tohei, 
size  and  form  of  the  chimney  or  smoke  stack,  100  to  200  or  more  in  nnmber,  to  the  chimney, 
a  cylinder  of  wire  net  within  an  inverted  cone.  To  secure  the  required  draught  through  these^ 
wim  wire  net  and  baf3e-plate  above  to  deflect  the  exhaust  pipe  from  each  valve  chest  is  ear- 
eparks  into  the  intervening  space— an  arrange-  ried  directly  mto  the  chimney,  and  the  two 
ment  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  wood  as  are  united  in  a  pipe  called  the  blast  pipe, 
fbel,  and  called  the  spark-arrester.  Between  which  opens  at  a  little  height  by  a  contracted 
the  cab  and  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  ap-  mouth.  The  forcible  and  rapidly  recurring 
pear,  also  above  the  boiler,  the  smaller  dome  pufis  of  the  waste  steam  discharged  from  the 
in  front  surmounted  with  the  steam  whistle,  cylinders  out  of  this  pipe  into  the  chimney, 
the  bell,  and  the  dome  proper.  The  "  cow-  carry  with  them  the  surrounding  body  of  air, 
catcher''  or  the  snow  plough  may  be  attached  and  create  a  partial  vacuum,  which  can  be 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  track;  supplied  only  by  the  consequent  rush  of  fresh 
and  in  firont  of  the  chimney  is  also  afSxed  a  air  through  the  g^ate,  the  fire,  and  the  flues^ 
lamp  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  for  lighting  Now,  tiie  contraction  of  the  blast  pipe  needfVd 
the  track  in  advance  at  night.  The  *^  tender,"  to  secure  blast  unavoidably  keeps  back  some- 
which  conveys  water  and  fuel,  is  a  smaller  car-  what  the  exhaust  steam,  and  so  results  in  a 
riage  next  tiie  locomotive,  and  on  4,  6,  or  8  continued  back  pressure  against  the  piston, 
wheels,  arranged  in  two  trucks,  to  facilitate  while  advancing  either  way  under  the  laat  ad- 
tuming.  Its  back  and  sides  are  occupied  by  mitted  steam  charge ;  and  when  the  speed  of 
the  water  tank,  in  horse-shoe  form,  holding  the  locomotive,  and  so  of  the  piston,  becomea 
fW>m  800  to  1,000  gallons  of  water,  while  in.  very  great,  this  back  pressure  is  corresponding- 
the  hollow  of  this  is  stowed  the  fuel,  both  be-  ly  increased  and  rendered  well  nigh  continuona 
ing  intended  for  some  15  to  80  or  more  miles  To  accomplish  successfully  by  use  of  the  slide 
run.  The  water  tank  communicates  tlirough  valve  the  required  distribution  of  steam  in  the 
pipes,  connected  by  flexible  hosing  with  two  cylinders  (see  Steam  Engine,  IY.)  has  been 
email  lift-and-foroe  pumps,  worked  from  the  perhaps  the  most  difScult  problem  in  locomo- 
piston  rod,  and  the  delivery  of  which  can  be  tive  construction,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
regulated  so  as  to  feed  continuously  or  at  in-  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  has  heea  ex- 
terval^.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  pended.  In  the  case  of  a  question  so  higlifly 
the  steam  pipe  opens  out,  descending  and  run-  mathematical  and  technical  as  this,  nothing 
ning  forward  within  the  upper  part  of  the  beyond  an  intimation  of  the  objects  sought 
boiler,  thence  emerging  within  the  chimney,  and  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  them 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  run  can  be  presented ;  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
down  and  open  each  into  the  valve  chest  of  ject  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  D.  E.  Olark's  '*  Rail- 
one  of  the  cylinders,  each  chest  lying  at  the  way  Machinery''  (Glasgow  and  London,  1856). 
inner  side  of  its  cylinder.  Sometimes  the  First,  the  valve  should  be  so  moved  as  to  ad- 
dome  and  commencement  of  the  steam  pipe  mit  and  discharge  steam  when  the  piston  is  at 
are  at  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler.  In  any  or  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  half 
case,  while  working,  the  diests  are  kept  filled  strokes ;  secondly,  the  valve  gear  shoidd  ren* 
with  steam  which  surrounds  the  valve— a  sin-  der  a  variable  expansion,  or  ratio  of  cutting 
gle  slide  valve  moved  by  one  or  two  eccentrics  off,  practicable;  and  thirdly,  the  valve  gear 
and  rods  fi*om  the  driving  axle — ^and  the  steam  must  be  capable  of  reversing  at  will  the  action 
is  thus  continually  in  readiness  to  flow  into  on  the  piston,  so  as  to  reverse  the  movement 
either  port  when  uncovered,  and  to  act  upon  of  the  engine  and  carriage.  Remembering 
that  side  of  the  piston  corresponding.  (See  that  the  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  equals 
Steam  Engine,  II.)  The  steam  pipe  mav  have  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston ;  that  when 
in  it  a  throttle-valve,  under  control  of  the  en-  the  crank  pin  and  piston  rod  are  in  the 
gineer,  through  a  lever  handle  and  links.  Thus  horizontal  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  the 
tiie  governor  is  rendered  unnecessary,  as  it  is  piston  is  at  beginning  or  end  of  stroke ;  that 
also  inapplicable.  From  length  of  passages,  when  the  crank  pin  is  in  the  vertical  posi- 
smallness  of  apertures,  failure  of  the  boiler  to  tions  the  piston  is  about  midway  in  either  half 
keep  up  the  supply,  or  other  causes,  the  pres-  stroke ;  and  that  in  a  general  way  admission 
sure  the  steam  can  exert  at  and  on  the  piston  and  exhaust  should  begin  to  occur  about  the 
is  always  less  than  that  it  has  within  the  boil-  times  when  the  piston  begins  or  ends  a  half 
er;  and  the  necessity  and  mode  of  obtaining  stroke ;  it  will  be  seen  tha^  to  accomplish  the 
draught  still  further  deduct  from  the  effective  first  purpose,  the  valve  should  begin  to  open 
pressure.  The  double-cased  .sides  of  the  fire  either  port  to  steam  and  the  other  to  exhaust 
box,  a  space  of  2^  to  4  inches  within  which,  about  the  time  when  the  crank  pin  and  rod  are 
directly  about  the  fire,  is  filled  with  water,  in  the  horizontal  positions.  Now,  remember-^ 
and  the  small  flue  tubes  traversing  the  cylin-  ing  further  that  an  eccentric  turning  on  an 
drical  portion  of  the  boiler,  conveying  flame  axle  is  essentially  itself  a  crank,  the  distance 
and  hot  air  toward  the  chimney,  and  sur-  of  the  centre  of  its  fote  from  the  oentspe  of 
rounded  with  water,  can  generate  steam  rap-  motion  being  the  length  of  crank,  and  double 
idly  and  o£  very  high  pressure.    But  to  this  this  distance  being  the  diameter  of  this  crank 
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Bfavle,  nd  also  the  Icoigtlt  of  the  fhnw  th« 
revdntkn  of  the  eooeotrio  will  iit^wrt  to  ita 
rod ;  tiut  the  T«Ive  raoTing  either  way  from 
it!  middle  position  will  be  just  beginniiig  to 
Bocorer  the  porta ;  oad  that  it  will  be  in  each 
podtiaD  whan  tiio  centre  of  form  of  the  eo- 
MQtrie  is  in  the  veoiical  poeitionB  in  respect  to 
the  sik,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  single  eo- 
cenlrio  tad  rod,  the  first  object  la  attained  b7 
•etting  the  eooeoitria  bo  that  ita  radioe  shall  be 
"  qonttoing"  or  at  light  vtglea  with  the  line 
of  the  oank  pin  from  the  aama  axla.  Thus, 
''  a  genecal  reenlt  aeonred  ia,  that  whenever 


It  nwrement,  tbd  eooentrio  is  vertiosl,  and 
the  Talra  in  middle  of  Ita  throw  has  the  moat 
rapid  moTunent,  as  required  for  duly  opening 
the  porta;  and  tie*  oano.  An  engine  moving 
at  hi^  apeeA,  aaj  38  miles  an  hour,  or  1,098 
yaida  a  mmate,  the  driving  wheels  fi  ft  8  in. 
fa  ^ameter,  or  about  16  ft.  6  in.  in  oirconifer- 
anee,  the  number  of  atrokes  of  each  piston 
Buat  be  eboot  3O0,  and  of  aeparata  or  half 
Mrokea  400  per  minate ;  if  the  length  of  each 
be  18  inehes,  thia  ^vea  the  piston  an  average 
T«lodt7  of  193  ^ards  per  miante,  or  10  feet  par 
aaeraid,  a.  e^  more  than  three  times  the  nsnal 
speed  in  aUUionar7enginea;  thnaitwill  ^pear 
bow  important  is  the  proper  timing  of  Ute  steam 
ifcsngna  within  the  ojlinder,  and  how  nice 
nuat  be  the  a^natmenta  required  for  economi- 
cal and  perfect  working.    The  third  of  the 


oUects  aboTQ  named  ia,  with  an^  method  ti 
valve  motion,  aocompliahed  bj  means  of  a  re- 
versing handle  at  the  oominand  of  the  en- 
gineer, which  b7  lever  and  linka  is  made  to 
detach  the  eooentrio  rod  or  reverse  its  action 
on  the  valve,  and  oonseqnentlf  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  orank  and  of  the  wheela.  This 
is  empIo7ed  aa  an  auxiliary  meaqs  of  arresting 
the  movement  of  the  engine  and  train  at  high 
speed,  or  for  the  parpoae  of  backing  the  en- 
gme.  The  second  of  the  three  objects  named 
above  is  that  which  has  presented  the  chief 
difScnltj.  The  enter  edgea  of  a  slide  valve  de- 
termine the  times  of  odmiagion  and  of  supprea- 
aion;  the  innQr,the  times  of  release  and  comprea- 
eion.    Ontside  "  lap"  of  valve  ocaiBpirea  witit 


"  lead  "  to  secnre  earl  j  adminion  of  steam  and 
earlj  and  efficient  releaae ;  inside  lap  defen 
release  and  prolongs  espanaion ;  vrhile  inside 
clearance  ahortene  both  expansion  and  compree- 
raon.    Thna,  these  three  elements,  the  lap,  lead. 
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and  Qirov  <rf  the  valve,  control  the  ^tribation 
c€  the  ateam ;  and  an  j  change  in  either  affects 
the  distribution  in  a  definable  waj.  Up  to  abont 
ISII,  a  varietj  of  complicated  expansion  geu 
far  hwoniotive  slide  valves  bad  been  devised, 
for  varjinff  the  trarel  or  length  of  throw  of 
the  valve  daring  stroke,  and  henoe  the  expaa- 
aoo;  and  thoo^  the  link  motion  then  intro- 
duced haa  since  oome  into  almost  universal  ose, 
7«t  uch  devioea,  with  single  or  with  complex 
«r  catroS  alidea,  have  oontinned  sinoe  to  be 
presented.  Of  the  link  motion,'the  simplest 
Bd  maet  Mtia&ctorv  solntion  of  the  problein, 
tk  oonotrnction  ia  one  form  of  shifting  link  is 
npraeDted  in  fig-  f,  while  the  mode  of  action 
nfl  be  better  onderstood  by  aid  of  the  dia- 
fim,  %  10.    In  the  figare^  «ris  the  vklve 


rod,  which  b;  a  atad  or  pin  within  the  link  can 
be  made  to  stand  at  difibrent  heights  within 
it;  I2isthelinkj  «  is  the  fore  and  e' the  baok 
eooentrio,  jointly  giving  movement  to  the  link : 
their  centre  of  motion  is  at  o,  their  centres  of 
form,  e,  «;  ce,  o  e  are  their  radii;  /is  the  fore 
and  A  the  back  eccentric  rod,  the  relative  posi- 
tions appearing  reversed  in  the  two  fignres ;  0 
ia  the  orank ;  o  a  its  radina ;  a  r  a  a  half  revo- 
Intion  of  the  crank;  v  is  the  slide  valve;  pp 
are  the  st«am  ports  and  £  the  exhaust,  to  the 
cylinder;  n  represents  the  reversing  link,  h  the 
reversing  lever ;  bnt  the  mode  of  reversing  ia 
better  shown  in  fig.  9,  In  which  k  is  the  sap- 
porting  link,  B  a  bent  lever,  with  counterpoise 
W;  Kit  a  rod  from  the  lever  B  to  the  revera- 
ing  lever  or  handle,  L,  at  the  han|}  of  the  en. 
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gineer.  Fig.  10  reprMents  the  ahifting  link 
motion,  in  mid-gear,  at  beginning  of  the  back 
stroke.  The  origin  of  the  link  motion,  in  an 
impractioable  form  however,  has  been  traced 
to  a  Iff.  Williams  of  Newcastle  *,  it  was  worked 
out  hj  Mr.  Howe,  and  applied  to  Stephenson^s 
locomotives,  and  is  generally  accredited  to 
Bobert  Stephenson.  The  motion  attained  Ib 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  variable  eccentric.  If 
two  eccentrics  be  difEerentlj  set  on  the  same 
axle,  eadi  wHl  be  the  equivalent  of  a  crank, 
giving  to  its  rod  a  definite  throw  or  stroke 
equal  to  twice  the  eccentric  radius;  and  the 
movement  of  either  eccentric  in  any  part  of  its 
revolution  can  be  resolved  into  two  component 
motions,  tangential  and  radial.  Now,  in  the 
link  motion,  two  eccentrics  have  their  centres 
of  form  in  nearly  opposite  directions  from  the 
same  axle  on  which  they  turn,  and  their  rods, 
instead  of  attadiing  to  the  valve  rod,  take  hold 
of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  curved,  slot- 
ted link ;  the  valve  rod  by  a  stud  or  a  pin  within 
the  slot  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  be  worked  from 
either  end  of  the  link,  or  from  intermediate 
points  in  its  length.  The  motion  of  the  link 
IS  compounded  of  the  distinct  motions  of  the 
eccentrics,  which,  as  respectively  intended  to 
give  forward  and  backward  strokes,  are  called 
uie  fore  and  back  eccentrics.  The  motion  of 
each  eccentric  prevails  in  that  half  of  the  link 
to  whicQi  it  is  coupled,  the  motion  at  middle 
point  being  equally  composed  of  the  two ;  so 
that  the  horizontal  movement,  distance  of 
travel,  or  throw  which  the  link  will  impart  to 
the  valve  rod,  is  a  minimum  when  the  rod  is 
actuated  from  tiie  middle  of  the  link,  and  in- 
creases toward  the  extremities,  but  with  a 
movement  in  the  two  in  opposite  directions. 
The  link  is  shifted,  or  the  block  and  valve  rod 
pin  within  it,  by  means  of  the  reversing  lever 
at  the  hand  of  the  engineer ;  and  thus  various 
lengths  and  speeds  of  throw  of  the  same  valve 
are  secured  with  various  periods  of  admission, 
expansion,  and  release  of  steam.  link  mo- 
tions are  thus  of  two  classes:  1,  the  stationary 
link  with  shiftinff  block ;  2,  the  shifting  link 
with  stationary  block.  'W^ith  these  the  results 
attained  slightly  differ ;  and  beside,  the  prin- 
ciple, application,  and  effects  of  the  link  mo- 
tion are  capable  of  very  great  variation.  Usual 
dimensions  are,  to  give  to  the  valve  a  lap  of  1 
inch,  lead  -fff  inch ;  the  throw  of  each  eccentric, 
4  inches ;  length  of  eccentric  rod,  54  inches ; 
length  of  the  link  between  attachments  of  these 
rooB,  12  inches;  with  dimensions  of  the  sub* 
sidiary  links  and  levers  in  the  proportions  re- 
quired. Then,  certain  main  positions  of  the 
Imk  and  valve  rod,  as  secured  by  the  reversing 
lever,  are  as  foUows : 


Ibre  and  back  gear,  and  for  fbrwkrd'  and  back 
strokes,  may  be  had.  This  the  shifting  link 
£Edls  to  give ;  the  lead  here  varies  with  the  ex- 
pansion, being  least  in  full  gear,  and  a  maxi- 
mum in  mid-gear;  but  it  may  be  made  the 
same  for  the  forward  and  bade  strokes.  An 
admission  through  .75  =  f  stroke,  is  attended 
with  a  mean  expansion  of  16  per  cent,  with 
release  at  .91  of  stroke;  while  .50  admission 
gives  about  .80  expansion,  exhausting  at  .80  =  } 
stroke.  The  least  attainable  percentage  of  ad- 
mission, with  the  different  forms  of  link,  varies 
from  .11  to  .17  of  stroke. — If^  in  an  engine  work- 
ing under  a  given  set  of  conditions,  including  a 
given  action  of  valve  gear,  the  boiler  cease  to 
supply  the  number  of  cylinderfals  of  steam  re- 
quired at  the  velocity,  the  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton and  the  speed  proportionally  &11 ;  or  if  the 
ascent  of  grade  increase,  the  resistance  and 
work  being  greater,  the  piston  cannot  advance 
so  rapidlv,  and  the  speed  again  falls,  unless  the 
power  of  the  boUer  suffice  to  raise  the  tension 
of  the  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  while  the 
grade  remains  the  same  the  steam  pressure 
rises,  or  the  pressure  the  same  the  grade  di- 
minishes, the  engine  runs  ffister,  and  until  the 
increasing  resistance  mounts  to  an  equilibrium 
with  the  power.  Thus  the  true  measure  and 
limit  of  power  of  the  locomotive  engine  are  in 
the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler.  But  the 
calculations  of  power  and  speed  belong  to  the 
subject  and  works  of  railway  practice.  The 
foDowing  table  presents  some  examples  of  the 
tractive  resistance  per  ton  gross  of  engine,  ten- 
den  and  train  on  a  level : 


speed, 
inmUMperhev. 

BedrtMkce,  la  lbs.  per  ten. 

Under  raperlor 
MBdlUoaa. 

Vndar  ordtMcy 
coodlttooiu 

10 
90 
80 
40 
60 
00 
70 

M 
10.8 
1&9 
17.8 

s&e 

S9.0 
8&« 

18.0 
16l6 
90.0 
80.0 
84.0 
48.0 
U.0 

PmMoos. 

Boeeatrto 

OMd. 

Length  of  traval 
of  rw\rt,  tBohea 

Pull  eear  forward 

Fore. 
Fore. 
Both. 
Back. 

H 

8 
8 

Half  seftr  forward 

M*d-|ear 

Full  (rear  backward 

H 

With  the  st^onary  link  aconstant  lead,  through 


— i5ince  about  the  vear  1880,  and  until  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  tapid  improvement  and 
introduction  of  railway  locomotion  had  quite 
absorbed  tibe  attention  of  inventors,  and  the 
problem  of  steam  carriage  on  common  roads 
was  comparalavely  neglected.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  sach  propulsion  of  vehicles,  more- 
over, remain  •  considerable.  In  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1861  there  was  but  one  locomotive 
for  oonunon  roads  exhibited;  but  since  that 
time,  in  England,  no  fewer  than  9  varieties  of 
such  engines  have  attracted  attention,  some 
of  which  have  beeoi  employed  for  agricultural 
or  for  carrying  purposes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
successfU  of  wnien  are  the  traction  engines 
of  Bray  and  Boydeli  Among  those  inter* 
ested  in  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Fisher  has  thus  far  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful. He  built  in  New  York  in  1852  a  small 
experimental  steam  carriage,  with  easy  springs. 
This,  on  the  Broadway  pavement,  in  night 
trials,  outran  horses;  bat  it  had  not  steam 
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aovft  ibreotranon  roads.    He  has  now  (1869)  the  season,  at  an  average  of  7)  miles  an  hour, 

neanj  eomfileted  a  Inrge  oarriage ;  and  four  did  not  still  lead  to  the  general  introdno- 

mlf-pwpeUmg  fire  engiiies  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  tion  of  steam  propulsion ;  taough  this  dear- 

lamed's  psteat  (see  jPkbb  £K<Hini)  have  been  sighted  pioneer  predicted  the  navigation  by 

boUtf  so  fur  ms  their  looomotiye  apparatus  is  such  means  not  onlj  of  the  western  waters  of 

eoneemed,  on  hia  -p^an^     These  all  have  springs  America,  bat  also  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Thus, 

oi  great  flexibility,  ajid  yet  run  as  steadily  as  the  actual  moving  of  boats  by  steam  certainly 

orduisiy  earriaffes.     This  result  is  attained  by  occurred  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  France, 

ofling  ndins  rods  to  hold  the  driving  axle  at  a  before  the  trials  of  Miller  and  others  in  Scot- 

eonstant  distance  from  the  en^^e  shaft,  which  land,  on  which  latter,  however,  the  Engli^ 

revolves  in  fixed  beann^  in  the  main  frame,  endeavor  to  found  their  claim  to  priority,  f  at- 

alloiriag  the  axle  to  Bwuig  or  to  rise  and  fall,  rick  Miller  and  William  Symington,  in  1788, 

ptrslkl  rods  bein^  introduced  to  transmit  the.  propelled  on  Dalswinton  loch  twin  or  double 

pover.   The  j^sirallel   and  radius  rods  termi-  plesaure  boats,  by  means  of  a  paddle  wheel 

nate  in  ball  and  socket  Joints ;  and  the  lateral  placed  between  Ihem,  and  by  an  engine  with 

swing  is  limited  by  a  transverse  radius  rod  held  a  'i-inch  cylinder,  attaining  6  miles  an  hour. 

by  a  qiring.     By  these    several  methods,  not  With  a  larger  engine,  in  1789,  they  navigated 

only  are  the  neoessary  lateral  movement  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  at  a  rate  of  6  to  7 

flexore  due  to  roughness  of  roads  allowed,  but  miles  an  hour ;  but  owing  to  insufficiency  in 

also  the  rolling  or  oscillation  of  the  carriage,  the  machinery,  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 

withoQt   twist   of    the    frame,  pr  interfering  don  farther  attempts.     In  1796  John  Fitch 

v'lththe  accarate  transmisBion  of  thepowerto  moved  a  small  boat  on  the  Collect  pond,  in 

tba  driving  wheels.     Of  the  steam  fire  eng^es,  the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  small  engine  and  a 

the  e^inders  are  of  7^  inohes  diameter  and  14  worm  or  propellor  screw  projecting  from  the 

iDcheaabroke;  the  valves  operated  by  a  station-  stem  of  the  boat;  this  l^ing,  probably,  the 

ary  fiak  with  reversing  lever,  and  securing  ex-  first  employment  of  the  screw  for  propulsion. 

'puaion  in  any  desired  degree.    The  power  is  In  the  same  year  a  work  waa  published  in 

ignred  from  liee  and  Larned's  annular  steam  Florence,  claiming  that  an  Italian,  Serapino 

VAsx.    The  speed  of  steam  carriages  on  good  Serrati,  had  successfully  nropelled  a  boat  by 

coamion  roads  has  been  made  to  reach  80  miles  steam  on  the  Amo;  if  tnis  be  true,  still  no 

per  hour  for  short  distances,  and  for  journeys  fhrther  practical  result  followed  upon  it  in 

e(  three  miles  20  mUea  per  hour. — Stbam  Nat-  that  quarter.    Meanwhile,  Robert  Fulton  was 

Kinos.    Paddle  wheels,  propelled  by  wind-  in  England  and  in  France,  and,  if  not  previons- 

hfises  tomed  by  men,  or  by  animal  power,  were  )y  interested  in  steam  propulsion,  became  so 

to  some  extent  in  nee  in  the  war  gallejrs  of  the  upon   inspection  of  Dr.  Oartwright^s  steam 

sneiait  Egyptians  and  Bomans ;  it  is  uncertain  barge,  and  Earl  Stanhope^s  boat  with  duok- 

whether  tiiey  afforded  any  essential  advantage  feet  paddles  under  the  quarters,  neither  of 

overtlie  use  of  oars.    Even  if  Blasoo  de  Garay,  which  however  proved  succesirfuL     In  1798 

Beotioned  in  treating  of  the  steam  eng^e,  ao-  the  legidature  of  New  York  granted  to  Ohan- 

eomplbhed  what  has  been  claimed,  the  entire  oellor  R.  R.  Livingston  of  that  state,  who  had 

ibaadooment  of  his  project  shows  that  it  must  been  experimenting  with  steam  for  boats,  the 

hsre  been  unsatb&ctory ;  so  that  he  can  in  no  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  state  by 

way  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  steam  steam  for  20  years;  and  though  he  failed  to 

navigations  The  attempts  made  in  England  and  satisfy  the  condition  of  the  grant  by  propel- 

¥^an<^  prior  to  1730,  led  to  no  result.    Jona-  ling  a  boat  4  miles  per  hour  within  the  year. 

Hum  Halls  in  1736  described  a  method  of  pro-  the  grant  was  in  1808  renewed,  and  the  time 

paision  by  a  stem  wheel  acted  upon  by  an  atmos-  of  fulfilment  extended  to  1805,  and  afterward 

ffr^e  engine ;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  put  to  1 807.    In  1801  Mr.  Symington  completed  for 

plan  in  practice.    In  France,  from  1774  to  Lord  Dundas  a  steamboat,  &e  Oharlotte  Dun- 

lT96yUie  count  d^Auxiron,  the  brothers  P6rier,  das,  its  engine  having  a  horizontal  cylmder  of 

the  marquia  de  Jouffroy,  and  M.  des  Blancs  22  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke;  this  made, 

sevBrally  conatmcted  and  tried  boats  to  be  pro-  with  boats  to  140  tons  burden  in  tow,  on  the 

polled  by  steam,  none  of  which  were  success-  Forth  and  Olyde  canal,  8^  miles  per  hour ;  but 

fid.    In  1786  John  Fiteh,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro-  a  prejudice  excited  by  its  washing  the  banks  (^ 

peDed  by  a  very  small  engine,  cylinder  one  the  canal  compelled  ito  abandonment.    About 

inch  ia  djametor,  a  akiff  at  fedr  speed ;  and  in  1799,  Mr.  Livingston  meeting  with  Fulton  in 

tbe  same  year,  by  a  12-inch  cylinder,  a  boat  on  Paris,  they  became  together  interested  in  pro- 

tbe  Delaware,  the  speed  however  being  in  this  jects  for  steam  propukion,  and,  notwithstand- 

cmm  very  alow.    In  1787  Rnmsey,  of  Virginia,  ing  the  jealousy  of  Des  Bhmcs,  made  at  least 

attained  a  speed  of  at  least  8  miles  an  hour  on  two  experimento  on  the  Seine  previous  to  1804, 

the  Potomao,  by  reaction  of  water  taken  in  at  neither  of  which  succeeded.    The  bresJdng  im 

the  bow  of  hia  boat  by  a  steam  engine  and  the  middle  and  sinking  of  their  boat  in  tibe  first 

■  phi 


oat  at  the  atem ;  he  tried  this  plan  in  instance  by  the  weight  of  the  engine,  is  be- 

K^ikiid  in  1708,   making  4  miles  an  hour,  lieved  to  have  led  to  Fulton^  subsequent  n»- 

fteb*9  boat  of  larger  aise,  placed  on  the  Dela-  troduction  of  the  strong  and  light  iSfaming  in« 

*ire  IB  1790,  and  making  regular  trips  through  tended  to  uphold  tbe  weif^t  of  kzge  enginesi 

TOI- 
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which  is  one  of  the  charaoteristio  excellences  ocean  steam  navigation.    (See.  Stxyir8.)    He 

of  American  steamboats.    It  was  m  1804  that  also  greatlj  improyed  the  speed  of  Ms  boatS) 

Oliver  EvanSf  at  Philadelphia,  propelled  his  attaining  in  1814  to  18)^  miles  an  honr.    In 

steam  dredging  machine,  the  Omctor  Amphib-  1812  the  first  regular  passenger  steamer  in 

oils,  upon  wheels  on  land,  and  snbseqnentlj  Britain,  the  Comet,  built  for  Henry  Bell,  ap- 

by  a  paddle  wheel  upon  the  water.    In  the  peared  on  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.    This  ves- 

same  year  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  sel  was  of  40  ft.  keel,  10^  ft.  beam,  S^  tons 

propelled  in  the  waters  about  New  York  a  burden,  and  8  horse  power ;  her  speed  was  5 

small  boat  by  means  of  an  engine,  the  steam  miles  an  honr.    In  1814Boulton  and  Watt  first 

for  which  was  fiimished  by  a  very  small  tubu-  applied   two   condensing  engines,  connected 

lar  boiler,  the  power  being  applied  by  means  with  the  shaft  by  cranks  placed  on  it  at  right 

of  a  form  of  screw  also  invented  by  him,  and  angles,  in  a  steamer  to  run  upon  the  Clyde.  This 

substantially  that  most  approved  at  the  present  ^plan  has  since  become  for  boats  of  larger  size  a 

day.    Fulton,  meanwhile,  had  again  visited  very  general  one.    In  1818  the  Savannidi,  a 

England  and  Scotland,  inspecting  in  the  latter  New  York  built  ship,  with  side  wheels,  and 

country  one  of  Symington^s  later  boats,  and  propelled  by  steam  and  sails,  crossed  the  At- 

receiving  from  him  information  respecting  its  lantic  to  St.  Petersburg  via  Liverpool,, reaching 

construction  and  working.    Returning  to  New  the  latter  place  direct  fVom  New  York  in  26 

York  in  1806,  he  commenced  at  once  building,  days,  and  returning  in  safety.    Although  this 

in  coi^unction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  a  steam-  was  the  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam, 

boat  for  use  upon  the  Hudson.    This  boat,  the  yet  as  tlie  ship  had  but  small  engines,  and  was 

Clermont,  was  of  160  tons  burden,  180  ft.  long,  18  unsuited  to  the  risks  of  such  a  voyage,  the 

ft.  wide,  and  7  ft.  deep.  She  was  provided  with  event  scarcely  demonstrated  the  practicability 

an  engine  from  the  establishment  of  Bonlton  and  of  ocean  steam  navigation.    The  first  regular 

Watt,  with  a  single  cylinder  2  ft.  in  diameter  passages  were  made  by  the  Sirius  and  Great 

and  of  4  ft.  stroke;  boiler 20 ft.  long,  7ft.  deep.  Western  in  1888,  the  former  making  the  trip 

and  8  ft.  broad.    The  diameter  of  the  paddle  from  London  to  New  York  in  17  days,  and 

wheels  was  16  ft.,  the  boards  4  ft.  long,  and  the  latter  from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  15 

dipping  2  ft.  in  the  water.    On  the  morning  davs.    In  1811  Fulton  and  Livingston  estab- 

of  Aug.  7, 1807,  Fulton  with  a  few  fHends  and  lished  a  ship  yard  at  Pittsburg,  and  built  an 

mechanics,  and  6  passengers,  and  leaving  on  experimental  boat,  the  Orleans,  the  first  ever 

the  shore  an  incredulous  and  Jeering  crowd,  placed  on  our  western  waters.    This  boat  had 

started  for  Albany.    The  distance,  160  miles,  stem  wheel  and  masts;  her  first  trip  from 

he  made  at  a  speed  of  nearly,  and  on  his  return  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  was  made  in  the 

of  full,  6  miles  an  hour.  As  the  speed  was  still  winter  of  1812.    This  seems  to  have  been  the 

less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  boat  was  first  successful  application  of  the  stem  wheH^ 

lengthened  to  140  ft.  keel,  and,  being  other-  now  in  very  general  use  on  the  western  riv- 

wise  altered,  was  early  in  the  year  1808  placed  ers,  especially   for  boats   of  light   draught, 

for  regular  trips  on  the  Hudson  between  the  (See  also  Ship.)    Of  the  best  class  of  American 

cities  already  named.    By  tracing  thus  far  the  river  steamers,  a  good  example  is  the  New 

history  of  steam  propulsion  on  water,  we  find  World,  built  in  1847,  of  1,400  tons,  and  placed 

that  Fulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Albany, 

originator  of  steam  navigation,  nor  indeed  the  Her  engines  were  built  by  the  firm  of  T.  F. 

inventor  of  mechanism  for  such  navigation;  Secor  and  co.,  condensing,  of  76  inches  diameter 

but  the  credit  belonging  to  Fulton  is  that  of  and  16  ft  stroke,  provid^  with  double  balance 

having  been  the  first  successfully  to  cross  the  valves  and  Stevens^s  cut-off,  worked  by  the 

chasm  from  mere  attempts  to  positive  achieve-  usual  eccentrics,  lifter  rods,  and  rock  shafts 

ment — the  man  through  whose  energy  and  skill  with  their  levers ;  the  two  boilers  being  circn- 

was  first  secured  tiiat  combination  of  means  lar,  and  with  single  return  fines.    Of  this  boat 

which  rendered  navigation  by  steam  at  once  the  length  is  876  ft. ;  breadth,  86  ft.,  over 

practicable    and   profitable.    Very   properly,  guards  69  ft. ;  depth  of  hold,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  the 

therefore,  do  the  committee  of  the  first  London  average  speed- of  run,  landings  not  included,  is 

exhibition, .  1861,  say:  ^*  Many  persons,  in  va-  18^  miles  per  hour.    The  steuners  City  of  Boa- 

rious  countries,  claim  the  honor  of  having  first  ton  and  City  of  New  York,  running  on  Long 

invented  small  boats  propelled  by  steam ;  but  Island  sound,  embody  a  more  recent  style,  in 

it  is  to  the  undaunted  perseverance  and  exer-  some  respects,  of  construction  and  of  propelling 

tions  of  the  American  Fulton  that  is  due  the  machinery ;  their  engines  are  from  the  Novelty 

everlasting  honor  of  having  produced  this  rev-  iron  works.  New  York,  hull  by  Sneeden  and  co. 

olution,  both  in  naval  architecture  and  naviga-  The  Daniel  Drew,  running  upon  the  Hudson, 

tion."    Within  a  brief  period  after  the  first  trip  has  recently  made,  on  a  trial  trip,  a  speed  of 

of  the  Clermont,  Mr.  Stevens  launched  his  22  miles  per  hour.  The  successfVil  introduction 

boat,  the  Phosniz ;  but  as  Fulton's  success  had  of  the  screw  was  through  the  experiments  of 

secured  the  right  to  navigation  of  the  waters  Capt.  Ericsson  and  F.  P.  Smith,  on  the  Thames, 

of  New  York,  R.  L.  Stevens,  son  of  the  former,  in  1837.    The  speed  attained,  with  a  large  ship 

boldly  took  this  boat  round  to  PhUadelphia  by  in  tow,  and  against  tide,  was  4^  knots  an  hour, 

sea,  this  being  indisputably  the  first  instance  of  The  next  screw  vessel^  the  Bobert  Stockton, 
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built  in  1889  for  an  American  gentleman,  waa  advance  of  a  screw  against  the  water,  wbidi 
also  saeceasfol;  while  thesacoess  of  the  Ajrdii-  corresponds  with  a  given  rate  of  tarn  called 
medeSy  in  1840,  of  232  tons  and  80  horse  power,  the  *^  pitch,'^  the  ndmber  of  revolutions  of  the 
was  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  screw  most  be  increased ;  and  as  the  pitch  best 
English  admiralty;   and  from  this  time  the  for  effect  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the 
screw  advanced  rapidly  into  favor,  employed  screw,  and  this  by  the  draught,  and  as  for  each 
either  aa  sole  or  as  auxiliary  means  of  propul-  revolution  of  the  screw  two  journeys  of  the 
sion  for  men-of-war  or  fast-sailing  merchant  piston  are  allowed,  the  time,  and  hence  the 
vessels. — ^Many  peculiarities  in  the  construction  stroke,  is  necessarily  short ;  the  disadvantagea 
of  marine  engines,  their  accessories,  working,  are,  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  dead 
and  forms  of  boilers,  have  already  been  men-  points,  a  proportionately  greater  loss  of  steam 
tioned  in  treating  of  the  steam  engine.    To  m  filling  the  passages  to  the  cylinder,  and  a 
combine  the  three  things  requisite  in  a  steaifi  narrower  limit  to  the  employment  of  expansive 
vessel,  the  ship,  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  working.  8till  in  most  marine  engines,  wheth- 
the  wheels  or  odier  propeller,  each  of  which  is  er  for  paddles  or  screws,  steam  is  worked  ex* 
in  itself  a  complex  stndy,  is  one  of  the  most  pansively,  though  seldom  to  the  same  extent  aa 
dificult  problems  of  modern  engineering,  de-  m  land  engines ;  the  best  results  being  secured 
manding  in  the  highest  degree  theoreti(^  at-  when  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  both  with 
tainments  and   practical  skill.     The  marine  jacket  and  clothing,  or  the  steam  sufficiently 
steam  engine  is  necessarily  made  as  light,  com-  superheated.    In  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
pact,  and  at  the  same  time  as  economical  of  preventing  accumulation  of  saline  matters  in 
fuel  as  possible.    One  of  its  oldest  varieties,  the  the  boilers  of  sea-going  vessels,  with  consequent 
side  lever  form,  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point  and  tendency  to 
largest  paddle  steamers,  among  them  those  of  scale  within  the  boUers,  it  is  now  the,  usual 
the  Oonard  line.    Although  it  has  many  ad-  practice  to  blow  off  the  requisite  quantity  of 
Taotages,  yet,  in  view  of  the  value  of  space  and  brine  continuously,  and  from  the  surfBice  as 
▼eight  in  merchant  and  passenger  steamers,  it  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  due  pro- 
is  probable  that  the  lighter  and  more  compact  portion  to  the  quantity  of  feed  water  admitted, 
direct-acting  forma  of  engine,  though  more  ex-  so  as  to  keep  the  water  at  that  degree  of  satu* 
p^isive  in  working,  are  in  the  totu  more  eco-  ration  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with 
nomical.  The  screw  propeller,  or  screw,  which  little  or  no  deposit.    The  density  of  the  brine 
is  the  means  of  propulsion  in  those  vessels  is  known  either  by  the  hydrometer,  or  by  in- 
nunsd  from  this  circumstance  screw  steamers  struments  for  the  purpose  termed  salinometers,' 
or  propellers,  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome 
very  strong  metallic  P^ste,  standing  edgewise  tendencies  of  a  boiler  is  that  known  as  prim- 
cm  a  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  winding  round  it  ing,  as,  beside  the  great  loss  of  heat  and  of 
like  the  blade  of  an  auger,  or  of  two  or  more  steam  pressure  occasioned  by  it,  it  may  also 
blad^  or  vanes,  forming  parts  of  such  spirals,  cause  the  bre^Jcing  down  of  the  engine  by  the 
The  shaft  ia  made  very  strong,  continued  with-  shock  of  the  piston  on  the  incompressible  fluid 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  intended  to  revolve,  in  the  cylinder.    Bemedies  resorted  to  are,  the 
The  screw  or  blades  are  upon  that  part  of  it  increase  of  size  of  the  steam  chest,  increased 
projecting  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  space  height  of  the  steam  pipe  orifice  above  the  sur- 
fer the  turning  of  the  blades  is  allowed  by  aver-  fkce  of  the  water,  ana  sometimes  the  adding 
tical  oblong  recess  in  the  keel  and  stern,  just  of  tallow  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.     By 
before  the  rudder.    The  position  of  the  shaft  is  the  throttle- valve  of  marine  engines,  the  flow 
such  that  the  screw  shall  usually  be  wholly  of  steam^to  the  engines  is  usually  regulated 
sabmerged ;  and  upon  the  portion  of  the  sh^  or  shut  off  by  hand.     The  ordinary  vertical 
within  the  hold  one  or  more  engines  are  maae  form  of  governor  is  of  course  i^holly  inappli- 
to  act,  either  by  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft,  cable,  through  the  pitching  and  rolling  to  which 
or  by  means  of  geared  wheels.  The  use  of  such  the  ship  is  liable.    But  in  a  heavy  sea,  one  wheel 
wheels  admits  of  a  slow  speed  of  piston  with  a  or  the  screw  being  sometimes  lifted  quite  out 
high  speed  of  the  screw ;  while  on  the  other  of  the  water,  the  engine  begins  to  "  race,"  i.  e^ 
tuud  these  wheels  are  necessarily  cumbrous,  to  fly  off  at  very  high  velocity,  the  liability  to 
their  wooden  teeth  are  liable  to  be  ^'  stripped  "  or  this  result  being  greater  with  screw  than  with 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  sea  upon  paddle  steamers ;  and  in  such  case  an  automatic 
the  screw,  and  they  are  unavoidably  attended  and  prompt-acting  substitute  for  the  hand  be- 
with  a  loud  and  disagreeable  rumbling  noise,  comes  very  desirable.  The  desideratum  in  these 
Yesselsof  considerable  draught  admit  of  a  diam-  cases  has  recently  been  supplied  by  8  or  4  dif- 
eter  and  pitch  of  screw  sufficient  for  propulsion,  ferent  contrivances.   The  earliest  of  these  were 
without  undue  speed  of  the  piston  and  without  Silver^s  *^  momentum- wheel  governor,"  and  his 
gearing.    In  the  best  marine  engines  the  de-  '^  four-ball "  or  ^^  balanced  governor ;"  these  in- 
doction  for  friction,  the  working  of  valves,  struments  act  equally  well  in  any  position.  The 
pumps,  ^.,  from  the  indicated  or  gross  horse  same  result  is  secured  in  a  more  recent  inven- 
power,  in  order  to  find  the  effective  or  avail-  tiou,  Porter^s  "marine  governor,"  with  sus- 
able  propulsive  power,  may  be  taken  as  usu-  pended  and  balanced  balls,  acting  by  compres<» 
ally  about  25  per  cent.     To  increase  the  linear  sion,  according  to  speed,  of  a  spiral  spring.   In 
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idl  these  forms  it  is  true  that  the  remedy  must  enrrent  after  it^  Hie  boivw  aetingln  l^is  oarrenl 

be  applied  after  the  evil  has  began  to  develop  causes  the  vessel  to  advanee  fastw  than  the 

itself.    Jensen,  of  Ck)penhagen^  has  accordingly  blades  of  the  screw  at  the  same  m<»nent  -are 

attempted  to  produce  a  prompt  and  perfect  entering  the  water  or  would  enter  a  solid 

marine  governor,  hj  admitting  the  water  of  snrroanding  them.     Owing  to  the  current, 

the  sea  to  rise  in  two  small  cylinders  directly  however,  the  real  slip  is  not  apparent    In  ref- 

throngh  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  as  near  erence  to  the  o(»nparative  value  f^M*  propulsion 

as  may  be  to  the  screw  or  wheels;  pistons  of  paddle  wheels  and  screws,  it  may  be  said  that 

moving  on  and  with  the  water  in  these  cylin-  when  both  are  in  their  best  trim,  and  well  pro- 

ders,  are  made  by  levers  to  control  the  steam  portioned  to  the  vessels  and  the  engines,  thej 

valves ;  and  thus  the  irregular  immersion  of  are  about  equally  e£Scient.    The  screw,  how- 

tilie  vessel  itself  is  caused  to  regulate  the  supply  ever,  in  ordinary  weather,  is  apt  to  have  a  moi« 

of  steam  to  the  engines. — ^Paddle  wheels  are  Uniform  immersion  and  action ;  while  a  great 

generally  of  two  kinds,  those  with  conmion  or  disadvantage  of  its  use  is  the  increased  fspeed 

fixed,  and  those  with  feathering  floats.   Wheds  which  must  be  given  to  the  engines, 

with  fixed  floats,  when  a  vessd  is  anchored  or  STEABIO  AOID  (Gr.  arcop,  tallow),  a  fktly 

is  yet  moving  slowly,  act  at  great  disadvan-  acid  obtained  from  mutton  suet,  and  other  fats 

Se;  since  those  entering  the  water  strike  it  that  contain  stearine,  by  the  process  described 
iqnely,  and  waste  much  of  the  power  in  a  in  Oaki>le,  toL,  iv.  p.  865 ;  symbol,  HO,C«« 
tendency  to  lift  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  instead  HsftOs.  When  reorystallized  from  ether,  nn« 
of  propelling  it,  and  those  leaving  the  water  tU  the  fusing  point  becomes  c<mstant  at  159^, 
lift  much  dead  weight  in  the  form  of  back  wa-  and  slowly  cooled,  the  acid  forms  beantifdl, 
ter.  But  when  the  vessel  has  acquired  fair  or  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  plates ;  these 
tapid  speed,  its  very  motion  largely  overcomes  melt  into  a  colorless  oil,  tasteless  and  without 
these  difficulties,  and  the  dip  of  each  float  into  odor,  and  when  quickly  cooled  the  substance 
the  water,  and  its  withdrawal  but  of  it,  virtu-  concretes  in  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
Idly  occur  nearly  edgewise,  the  effect  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  forms  with  hot 
similar  to  the  *^fea^ering"  of  an  oar  by  the  alcohol  a  solution  havinff  acid  reaction.  It  ia 
tower.  But  with  a  paddle  wheel  badly  pro-  the  material  of  the  so  called  stearine  candles, 
portioned,  immersed  too  deeply  in  the  water,  Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in  combination  with 
or  attached  to  a  slow  boat,  the  unfavorable  glycerine,  forming  stearine,  from  whidi  it  is 
action  above  referred  to  is  largely  experienced,  separated  by  saponification.  (Bee  Gltcsriks.) 
By  making  the  floats  movable  about  norizontal  It  combines  with  numerous  bases,  and  foitna 
axes  through  the  middle,  and  controlling  their  with  them  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  called 
position  by  a  second  wheel,  set  eccentrically,  stearates.  Stearate  of /oda  is  the  basis  of  or* 
to  the  paddle  wheel,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  dinary  hard  soap ;  stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the 
they  are  made  to  feather  on  entering  and  leav-  constituents  of  the  common  lead  plaster, 
ing  the  water.  By  such  arrangement  the  speed  STEARNS,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
has  been  increased,  and  the  vibration  due  to  ed  E.  by  the  Missisuppi,  and  drained  by  Sauk 
the  movement  of  the  wheels  greatlv  reduced,  river  and  lake ;  area,  1,879  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
The  excess  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  above  1660, 4,605.  A  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie, 
that  of  the  vessel,  called  the  slip,  is  in  favora«  but  the  W.part  is  mountiunous.  There  are  nn- 
ble  circumstances  about  \  the  speed  of  the  lat-  merous  lakes  and  streams.  Capital,  St.  Oloud. 
ter;  feathering  wheels  have  less  slip.  As,  STEATITE,  or  Soapstonb,  a  compact  varie- 
in  the  screw,  one,  two,  or  three  threads  are  ty  of  the  mineral  species  talc,  consisting  of  ali- 
readily  placed  within  the  distance  of  a  single  ca  62.14,  magnesia  83.92,  and  water  4.94  per 
ooO,  we  have  thus  single-threaded  screws,  <^nt.,  being  any  drous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It 
double-threaddi,  and  so  on.  The  distance  to  occurs  in  massive  bedtf  among  the  metamorphic 
which  the  screw  would  enter  a  solid  during  a  rocks,  often  associated  with  serpentine.  The 
single  revolution,  is  of  course  the  distance  or  stone  is  distinguished  by  its  soft  and  uniform 
length  of  one  complete  turn ;  and  this  is  the  texture,  which  admits  of  its  being  out  by  the 
measure  already  named  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  knife  or  saw,  especially  when  freshly  ^married, 
But  since,  worked  in  water,  the  medium  gives  and  also  by  its  property  of  withstanding  in- 
way  in  part  before  it,  the  screw  does  not  ad-  tense  heat.  Its  colors  are  coarse  gray  and 
vance  the  ftiU  amount  of  its  pitch,  and  this  de-  grayish  green,  sometimes  yellowieh ;  the  tex- 
ficiency  is  called  the  slip  of  the  screw.  Sup-  ture  generally  granular;  lustre  dull;  specific 
posing  the  screw  cut  into  portions  by  planes  at  gravity  2.65  to  2.6 ;  structure  compact,  some- 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  these  woidd  be  the  times  lameUar ;  and  to  the  touch  it  is  greasy 
vanes  or  blades;  and  according  as  the  screw  like  soap.  When  crystalline  or  in  thin  and 
was  two-threaded  or  three-threaded,  two  or  flexible  folia)  of  pearly  lustre,  it  is  commonly 
three  of  these  would  stand  opposite  each  other,  known  as  talc,  of  which  the  substance  employ- 
This  fbrm,  in  which  each  blade  is  but  a  small  ed  under  the  name  of  French  chalk  for  remov- 
portion  of  tibe  complete  pitch,  is  that  now  com-  ing  grease  spots  is  a  variety.  Meerschaum  ia 
toonly  in  use.    What  is  called  negative  slip  in  another  variety.     The  uses  of  soapstone  are 

C'peller  screws,  is  that  result  in  which,  ow-  numerous,  and   beds  of  it  fdmishing   large 

to  the  drawing  by  the  ship  of  a  wake  or  blocks  unmixed  with  other  subatancea  are  val- 
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nblB.    Snlsh  sre  femA  sfc  Qrafton,  Atiienti  exBreise  tax  impdrttaAy  tfiid  it  may  bo  at  ixmrn 

Wesdleld,  and  Marlborough,  Vt.  $  at  I^ramoea*  a  tueful,  inflnenoe  upon  the  properties  of  i^ 

town,  PAam,  Keene,  and  other  towns  in  Kew  metal  m  ita  applioation  to  speoial  parpoaes* 

Htmpdure ;  at  Middlefield,  CBieater,  and  other  Nitrogen,  aocorcung  to  Prof.  B.  Marehand,  is  al« 

plans  IB  MasaehnaettB ;  between  Baltimore  ways  present  to  tJieamoont  of  about}  per  cent, 

and  WisshfaigUm  in  Maryland ;  in  London  oo.,  associated  with  about  8  tones  as  much  oarbon« 

Ta^  QwMbtd  oo.,  N.  O.,  and  numerous  other  In  iron  nitrogen  is  found  by  Schauf  h&utl  in 

plaess  anworked  on  tiie  range  of  the  metamor-  proportions  varying  from  0.582  to  1 .2  per  cent., 

phie  loeka  throngh  the  aonthem  states. — ^The  m  white  pig;  and  in  all  the  processes  of  pro* 

rocks  sawed  into  slabs  and  used  for  jambs  for  dadng  steel,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  0.  Binks  m  a 

iirsplaoeB,  for  lining  stoves,  or  for  tiie  whole  paper  read  before  the  sodety  of  arts  in  1857, 

stove.    After  being  heated  it  takes  a  good  pol«  nitrogen  in  some  form  must  bo  present. — ^The 

ish  aad  aasmnou  an  apple-green  oolor.    It  la  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  steel« 

alao  tamed  in  lathes  for  varioua  articles,  and  ia  When  broken  it  exhibits  in  the  fracture  a  gray* 

bored  lor  water  Tapes ;  formerly  it  was  much  ish  oolor,  lighter  than  that  of  iron ;  its  structure 

«ed  Ibr  inkntanda.    The  sizing  rollers  in  oot-  is  granular,  and  in  the  best-steel  is  very  fine. 

ton  flKtonaa  are  made  of  sospstone,  for  which  This  is  produced  by  condensation  by  hanmier* 

k  is  espeeially  adapted  firom  not  being  affected  ing  or  rolling,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sus^ 

by  aoidB  nor  liable  to  change  of  form  by  vary-  eeptibility  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  ia 

ing  tMomeratures;  the  roUers  are  sometimes  much  less  Uable  to  be  affected  by  rust  than  a 

H  feot  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.    The  polished  iron  surface.    The  metsl  is  inferior  to 

stone  has  beecn  pnlveriaed  to  be  used  with  uron  in  ductility  and  malleability,  and  is  worked 

odierniatenala  in  the  mann&ctore  of  porce^  down  under  the  hammer  or  rolled  with  much 

Iub;  it  makes  the  biscuit  semi-transparent,  greater  difficulty.    When  balanced  upon  the 

bat  brittle.     The  powder  is  especially  useful  as  hand  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  gives  a  clear 

a  Inbrieant  for  the  joumala  of  heavy  wheels,  ringing  sound,  indicating  by  its  peculiar  into* 

aad  is  dao  naed  as  a  polishing  material  for  ser«  nation  to  the  practised  ear  the  quality  of  the 

peatine,  aJabaater,  &c.    It  is  the  basis  of  cos-  metal.    It  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  elastid- 

:>wder8  and  of  certain  crayons.    The  ty  than  any  other  solid  body,  and  is  hence  best 

steatite,  ont  into  cameos  and  calcined,  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  springs.     It  is 

acn  onyx  aspect.    The  softer  varieties  more  slow  than  iron  to  become  magnetic,  but 

exoeilent  atopmrs  for  the  chemical  appsr  retains  this  property  more  tenaciously.    Its 

rafeoa  naed  in  dianlling  or  subliming  corrosive  melting  point  is  given  as  2,786''  F.,  which  is 

vapora.     Bj  the  American  abori|^es  soap*  considerably  higher  than  that  of  cast  iron,  and 

stDoe  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  and  nseftd  lower  than  that  of  wrou^t  iron.     It  is  not 

material  for  culinary  ntenals,  and  many  of  the  adapted  for  casting  into  moulds  of  intricate 

andent  relioa  now  met  with  are  of  this  easily  form,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  high  tempera* 

earred  stone.     The  Ohinese  have  employed  it  ture  of  its  melting  point,  as  on  account  of  its 

so  geaerallj  fcyr  their  idols  and  other  figures  not  thus  acquiring  the  density  and  toujghness 

eoonected  with  their  religious  rites,  that  it  has  which  these  forms  may  require,  and  which  are 

aomelimea  been  known  as  the  ^^  figure  stone."  imparted  to  steel  bars  by  subsequent  processes 

fiTEEL,  a  variety  of  iron,  distinguished  for  of  hammering  and  rolling.  Steel  may  be  weld- 

fte  ertreme  and  vailing  degrees  of  hardness  ed,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  wrought  iron, 

ef  which  it  is  ansoeptible,  and  for  i>ossessing  at  espedally  if  it  has  been  first  melted  or  cast; 

Ifae  aame  tune  the  fusible  property  of  cast  iron  in  this  case  a  thin  film  of  borax  should  be  in* 
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tlie  malleabilitj  and  welding  property  of    terposed  between  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  A 
-  -  of  it  1m      ■      "  " 


Iron.   Some  notice  of  it  has  already  perfect  union  may  be  effected  between  wrought 

been  given  under  Ibon,  and  some  of  its  most  re-  iron  and  steel  by  placing  a  bar  of  the  former, 

Mrkabln  properties  are  treated  in  the  article  with  one  surface  well  polished,  in  the  mould  in- 

Daxaacua  Bladxb.    In  composition  it  holds  a  to  which  the  steel  is  cast  The  two  metal^  thus 

piaee  intermediate  between  wrought  or  malle-  united,  when  rolled  out,  are  sometimes  employ* 

shie  iron  and  east  iron ;  the  first  being  simply  ed  for  chisds,  plane  irons,  &c.,  one  face  being 

iron;  atoel,  iron  with  1  to  li  per  oent.  of  car-  of  steel  and  forming  the  cutting  edge,  while 

bon;  and  oaat  iron  containing  about  4  per  cent,  the  other  being  of  iron  insures  the  gr^Atest 

ef  carbon.  As  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  steel  toughness.    A  steel  plate  is  rapidly  cut  by  the 

the  metal  approaches  cast  iron  in  its.  edge  of  a  disk  of  soft  iron,  made  to  revolve  with 

,  becoming  hinrd  and  brittle,  and  in^  great  velocity.    Intense  heat  is  generated  at  the 

hi  fuibility;   but  with  diminishing  points  of  contact,  and  the  particles  of  steel  are 

prvparSoDB  cff  carbon  it  assumes  more  ana  thrown  off  in  a  state  of  ignition.    The  iron  is 

more  of  the  aoftneaa,  toughness,  and  mallea*  very  little  worn  or  otherwise  affected.  Cast  iron 

^&f^  cf  wn>agfat  iron.     Those  steels  of  the  cannot  be  thus  cut.  The  most  striking  peculiar- 

fbrmer  eharaeter  are  designated  as  high,  and  ity  of  steel  is  tiie  different  degrees  of  hardness  it 

ftoae  of  the  latter  as  low  or  mild.    Other  sub-  assumesby  changes  of  temperature.  Whenheat^ 

ikaeeB  beMe  carbon,  that  are  sometimes  prea-  ed  to  redness  and  slowly  cooled  it  is  not  much 

eat  f(f^  T^7  small  amount,  are  commonly  re-  harder  than  iron,  but  by  sudden  cooling  it  is 

ardad  as  tepnctt^ ;  although  some  of  tiiem  rendered  very  hard  and  brittle ;  and  the  higher 
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€he  temperatnre  to  whioh  it  is  raised  and  the    writers' called  the  same  8iib0taiioea0M»,and,>Sirr» 
more  sadden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the    aeies^  whence  the  French  aeiery  steel.     Beck- 
hardness.    On  this  principle  is  based  the  pro^    mann  affirms  on  the  authority  of  Hesychinsthat 
cess  of  tempering,  by  which  any  desired  degree    the  term  adamas  originally  meant  steel,  and 
of  hardness  is  obtained.  The  different  tempera-    ahonld  be  so  translated  when  applied  to  chains, 
tares  are  indicated  by  a  saocession  of  colors    bars,  gates,  &c.    Tet  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
which  tiie  metal  takes  while  heating,  and  these    articles  of  steel  have  been  foand  among  the 
colors  conseqaently  serve  to  direct  the  work-    relics  of  the  .nations  of  antiquity,  even  to  the 
man  who  seeks  to  obtain  the  hardness  that  is    period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  iron  and  steel 
appropriate  for  certain  uses.    Thus  a  very  pale    of  India  are  both  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
straw  color,  corresponding  to  480°  F.,  is  the    and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  saine  as  the 
right  color  for  lancets ;  a  deeper  shade,  450**,    wootz,  of  which  100  talents,  c&Ued/errum  eai^ 
is  adapted  for  razors  and  most  surgical  instra-    didum^  were  presented  to  Alexander  in  India, 
ments ;  an  orange  yellow,  470**,  for  penknives ;    and  which  is  still  prepared  there  by  a  very  prim- 
a  brownish  yellow,  490°,  for  cold-chisels ;  a    itive  method.   The  Hindoos  charge  their  cruci- 
brownish  yeUow  tinged  with  purple,  510°,  for    bles  with  bits  ofmalleable  iron,  mixed  with  wood 
plane  irons;  a  purple,  580°,  for  table  knives    and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  which, 
and  scissors ;  a  pale  blue,  550°,  for  swords  and    when  the  metal  is  thoroughly  heated,  ftimish 
watch  springs ;  a  common  blue,  560°,  for  fine    the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements 
saws  and  dirks ;  very  deep  blue  black,  600°,  for    of  the  steel.    Fusion  ensues,  and  the  steel,  of 
pit  saws.    At  630°  it  becomes  sea-green,  but    very  superior  quality  for  fine  cutlery,  is  finally 
above  this  temperature  the  colors  disappear,    found  in  a  buttoA  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
and  if  slowly  cooled  the  steel  becomes  very    During  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  making  steel 
soft,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  ease,  after    existed  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Turkey  and 
which  it  may  be  tempered  as  desired.    A  more    the  countries  of  the  East ;  but  in  western  £a- 
exact  method  of  tempering  than  by  the  color  is    rope  it  was  comparatively  little  known.     At 
to  immerse  the  steel  in  heated  baths  of  mercu-    Eisenfirz  in  Styna  it  has  been  practised  ever 
ry  or  of  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  care-    since  the  8th  century.     Even  as  late  as  the 
fhUy  regulated  according  to  the  indications  of    17th  century  few  persons  practised  it  in  £ng- 
the  thermometer,  graduated  up  to  the  boiling    land,  and  the  first  patent  granted  for  this  man- 
point  of  mercury.   The  cooling  may  be  effected    ufacture  was  dated  April  8, 1626,  to  Richard 
by  plunging  the  articles  into  cold  water,  into    Lord  Bacre,  Thomas  Letsome,  and  Nicholas 
cold  mercury,  or  oil,  or  if  they  are  very  small  by    Page,  for  "apparatus  fer  making  steel,"  ac- 
waving  them  through  the  air.    By  hardening    cording  to  the  invention  of  Letsome.    Foreign 
steel  its  volume  is  increased. — The  early  histo-    iron  alone  was  used  for  it.    About  1670  meli- 
ry  of  steel  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.    It    tion  is  made  of  steeling  articles  by  "  boiling 
is  supposed  that  the  substance  was  known  to    them  in  sow-metal."    The  carbon  of  this  is 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  articles  made    given  up  to  the  wrought  iron  articles  in  sufift- 
of  it  were  designated  in  their  drawings  by  a    dent  quantity  to  convert  tliem  into  steel ;  and 
blue  color.    In  the  Hebrew  language  there  is    by  Vanaccio  this  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
no  word  specially  applicable  to  it ;  but  it  is  sup-    cast  metal  was  also  brought  down  to  the  steel 
posed  the  hard  "  iron  from  the  north,"  spoken    point,  making  however  poor  steel.     This  is 
of  in  Jeremiah  xv.  12,  may  have  been  steel    probably  the  same  operation  that  is  spoken  of 
from  Ghalybia,  a  country  famous  for  its  iron    by  Agricola,  Imperati,  and  others,  as  practised 
production.    There  are  several  allusions  in  the    at  an  earlier  period  on  the  continent     The 
old  Greek  authors  to  the  hardening  of  a  metal,    manufacture  by  cementation  is  said  to  have 
commonly  understood  to  be  steel,  by  plunging    been  practised  at  Bromley  by  John  Heydon  as 
it  when  hot  in  cold  water;  thus  when  Ulysses    early  as  1697,  but  was  first  made ' generally- 
pierced  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a  burning    known  by  Reaumur,  and  described  in  his  work 
stick,  Homer  describes  the  hissing  as  like  that    on  steel  pubUshed  in  1722  (see  RiAtTMUB) ;  and 
of  red-hot  iron  when  plunged  by  the  smith  into    cast  steel,  it  is  stated,  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
water  to  harden  it.     Anstotle  describes  the    Huntsman  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheflleld,  in  1770. 
processes  of  the  Chalybes  by  which  they  con-    The  subject  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
verted  iron  into  steel,  purifying  it  from  the    Connecticut  colony  as  early  as  1665,  when  the 
scorifls  by  a  succession  of  meltings.    The  word    assembly  of  New  Haven  granted  privileges  to 
flrro/id)^,  applied  to  the  new  product,  is  used  by    John  Tucker  of  Southold,  Long  island,  who  un- 
various  Greek  writers  to  designate  something    dertook  the  manufacture.    There  is  no  record 
distinct  from  a-idi;po9,  iron,  and,  when  described    however  of  his  succeeding  in  it.    Joseph  Hi^ 
at  all,  having  the  peculiar  hardness  and  uses  of    by,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  Granby,  Conn., 
steel.    Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with    who  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  coia- 
Alexander  the  Great,  names  under  the  same    age  of  Uie  Granby  coppers,  memoriaHzed  the 
designation  four  varieties  of  steel :  the  Ghalyb-    legislature  of  Oonnectiout  in  1727,  that  he  had 
die,  suitable  for  carpenters*  tools;  the  Lace-    ''with  great  pains  and  cost  found  out  and 
dssmonian,  for  files,  drills,  gravers,  and  stone    obtained  a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert, 
chisels ;  the  Lydian,  for  the  same  and  also  for    change,  or  transmit  common  iron  into  good 
knives  and  razors;  and  theSynopio.  The  Latin    steel,  snfiloient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very 
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finS  ihit  erer  performed  SQcb  an  operation  in  required  for  100  of  steel.  In  Westphalia  lam« 
Amerioa."  He  produced  samples  of  good  steel,  ellar  manganesian  white  irons,  which  are  rap* 
and  ohtsmed  a  patent  for  10  years. — 8teel  is  idly  refined,  are  treated  for  steel  in  inmaces 
obtained,  first,  either  directly  from  iron  ores,  like  the  refinery  fires.  The  cast  iron  is  thrown 
the  carbon  being  infused  into  the  iron  as  this  in.  in  quantities  of  about  76  lbs.  at  a  time,  and 
is  rsTiTed  from  the  natural  oxides ;  or,  second,  wnen  sufficiently  refined  the  loops  are  taken  out 
from  cast  iron,  by  removing  from  it  a  portion  of  and  drawn  down  under  the  hammer.  The  steel 
the  carbon  it  contains ;  or,  third,  from  bar  iron,  is  used  for  making  scythes,  cutlery,  and  swords, 
bj  causing  this  to  absorb  a  due  proportion  of  after  being  well  refined.  In  l^e  ITew  Jersey 
carbon;  uid  in  procuring  it  from  each  kind  of  iron  region,  and  in  that  of  N.  New  York,  pud- 
manufactured  iron  several  processes  are  em-  died  steel  has  been  made  to  some  extent.  Hie 
plojdd.  From  certain  rich  magnetic  ores  steel  best  charcoal  iron  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  worked  in  a  small  way  directiy,  even  and  manganese  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
in  the  blacksmith^s  foige ;  and  in  the  Catalan  charge,  the  purpose  it  serves  being  apparently 
fbmsce  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  tiie  refining,  and 
npoD  a  considerable  scale.  When  this  is  the  thus  diminish  the  risk  of  passing  the  desired 
special  object  of  the  operation,  the  process  of  point  of  decarbonization.  The  process  re- 
reduction  LB  somewhat  varied,  with  the  view  ouires  much  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
of  checking  the  decarbonizing  action  before  it  tne  workman,  and  the  product  is  rather  a 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  malleable  iron.  The  steely  iron,  or  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
op^stion  19  stopped  at  a  point  determined  by  this  of  varying  and  uncertain  quality,  than  good 
experience,  when  the  loop  is  removed  and  steel.  Whether  puddled  steel  has  ever  been 
drawn  oat  into  bars  under  the  hammer.  By  cast  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  that 
long  continued  hammering  the  steel  thus  ob-  this  may  be  done  in  Krupp^s  works  at  £s- 
tained  may  be  made  to  acquire  a  tolerably  nni-  sen,  which  will  again  be  referred  to.  Other 
form  density  and  composition ;  but  a  more  ex-  methods  of  treating  cast  iron  for  steel  will 
peditious  method  is  to  convert  it  into  cast  steel  be  mentioned,  after  describinff  the  process  in 
bj  melting  in  crucibles,  in  which  condition  it  general  use  of  producing  steel  from  bar  iron. 
m  kept  frt>m  8  to  4  hours,  when  it  is  poured  out  Nearly  all  the  steel  of  commerce  is  prepared 
into  cart  iron  moulds.  The  method  is  not  from  bar  iron  by  what  is  called  the  *^  cementa- 
kri^ly  practised,  owing  to  the  want  of  uni-  tion  process."  It  consists  in  exposing  the 
formity  in  the  product. — ^Among  the  methods  iron,  buried  in  charcoal,  to  long  contmued 
id  treating  cast  iron  for  steel,  that  of  partial  heat.  The  operation  is  conduct^  in  a  fur- 
nSning  by  puddling  has  been  long  practised  nace  resembling  externally  that  used  in  the 
IB  Isere  in  8.  £.  France,  in  Thuringia,  West-  glass  manufacture,  in  the  base  of  which,  under 
I^ialia,  Styria,  and  Oarinthia.  What  is  known  an  arch,  are  set  two  horizontal  troughs  made  of 
ia  thiB  country  as  German  steel,  produced  from  fire  slabs,  each  of  them  from  8  to  15  feet  long, 
pip  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ores,  is  chiefly  and  from  26  to  86  inches  wide  and  deep.  Bar 
peddled  steel  carefully  refined.  In  Isdre  the  iron,madefrom  magnetic  ores  with  charcoal,  is 
cKfc  iron,  usually  gray,  sometimes  a  sublamellar  selected  for  making  the  best  steel,  and  the  £ng- 
vhite  iron,  is  first  melted  in  a  furnace  with  a  lish  works  are  supplied  with  such  iron  from 
Kngle  tuyere,  together  with  rich  soorisB  of  the  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  choicest  brands  being 

Pfcceding  operation,  with  charcoal.    The  iron  ^       ^        as  hoop  L  (D;  GL,  Q  ;  and  the 
u  dowly  brought  to  the  melted  state,  and  is  j^*/w«  <»  ^w|#  *,  ^*y ,  vi   ,  ^  ,  o^vx  vu^ 

thus  kept  about  8  hours.    The  refining  then  double  bullet,  00 ;  all  produced  from  the  ores' 

commences,  and  lasts  about  6  hours.  The  tem-  of  the  famous  Danemora  mine.    These  irons 

pezatore  is  kept  lower  than  in  ordinary  refining  are  worth  in  England  from  £80  to  £88  per  ton, 

fires,  just  sufficient  for  the  scori»  to  remain  in  and,  with  other  irons  imported  from  Sweden, 

a  floid  condition.    The  charge  is  worked  up  Bussia,  and  Norway,  are  used  in  the  manufao- 

with  a  ringer,  as  in  ordinary  puddling,  and  the  ture  of  steel  to  the  extent  of  85,000  tons  annu« 

oxygen  which  removes  the  carbon  from  the  cast  ally.  The  poorer  English  steel  irons,  worth  £11 

in>Q  is  in  part  deriyed  from  the  oxide  of  iron  of  per  ton,  are  used  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000 

the  Boorias.    To  check  its  too  rapid  action  the  tons.    The  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  somewhat 

drsoght  is  diminished  and  silioious  sand  is  shorter  than  the  troughs,  and  a  bed  for  them 

tfcrown  in.    Steel  ^^  comes  to  nature"  at  the  being  prepared  in  these  about  an  inch  deep,  of 

sarfaoe,  Ibrming  a  spongy  crust.   This  is  broken  pulTerized  hard  wood  charcoal  mixed  with  yV 

vp,  pushed  toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  fVir-  its  weight  of  ashes  and  a  little  common  salt,  the 

aaoe,  and  formed  into  littie  loops  of  80  or  40  bars  are  laid  in  this  edgewise,  about  half  an  inch  - 

poands  wei^t  each.    As  these  are  produced  apart.    The  charcoal  mixture  or  "  cement"  is 

about  one  every  10  ndnutes,  they  are  taken  then  sifted  over  the  bars  and  pressed  between 

out  and  hammered  into  blooms.     About  8  them,  so  that  each  one  is  in  contact  with  noth- 

boars  are  required  to  remove  the  whole  charge  ing  else.    When  the  bars  are  covered  about  an 

of  about  a  ton  weight,  making  22  hours  for  the  inch  deep,  another  tier  is  added,  each  bar  over 

vhole  operation.    The  blooms  are  afterward  the  space  between  two  bars  of  the  bottom  lay- 

bested  in  a  separate  fire,  and  then  drawn  down  er.  The  same  packing  with  cement  is  repeated, 

lno  bars.    About  188  parts  of  cast  iron  are  and  other  tiers  are  added  in  the  same  manner, 
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1^1  the  obests  are  filled  within  8  inches  of  the  In  many-  large  estabUshmenta  in  fiheffidd,  Ibup- 
top.  This  space  is  then  dosed  in  with  cement  land,  and  both  the  blistered  and  shear  ateeb 
from  a  previons  operation,  and  covered  over  are  sold,  to  be  converted  by  other  maniafao* 
either  witli  damp  silicions  sand  or  with  fire  turers  into  the  various  objects  of  their  oper- 
slabs,  the  joints  plastered  with  fire  day;  A  ations. — ^Bnt  steel  is  carried  to  a  still  higher 
complete  charge  is  commonly  abont  16  tons ;  degree  of  i>erfection  by  another  operation^ 
some  famaoes  hold  18  to  20  tons.  In  the  end  which  converts  it  into  what  is  known  as  cast 
of  the  chests  some  of  the  bars  in  the  centre  are  steeL  This  consists  in  melting  in  crucibles  the 
made  to  project  through  openings  left  for  the  bars  of  blistered  steel,  broken  in  pieces  of  a 
purpose  and  through  the  brickwork  in  front,  pound  weight  or  less.  The  Aimaces,  one  for 
the  object  being  to  draw  them  out  in  the  conrse  each  crucible,  are  partly  sunk  below  the  floor 
of  the  process  n>r  indicating  its  progress.  The  of  the  foundery,  and  are  intensely  heated  by 
fire  is  started  and  gradually  increased  for  the  coke,  or  in  the  United  States  by  anthracite, 
first  24  hours,  and  after  this  the  heat  is  kept  at  The  largest  measure  abont  20  inches  by  16,  and 
about  100**  of  Wedgwood^s  pyrometer,  neces-  are  8  feet  deep.  The  crucible,  charged  the  first 
sarily  below  the  frtsing  point  of  steel.  In  6  days  time  used  with  86  lbs.  of  metal,  the  second  time 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  in  2  more  the  with  82  lbs.,  and  the  third  and  last  time  widi 
bars  are  commonly  found  to  be  converted  into  about  80  lbs.,  is  introduced  frt>m  the  top  upon 
blistered  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  all  over  the  grate  bars  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel;  and 
its  surface,  produced  it  is  supposed  by  the  insln-  the  cover  being  put  on  the  fire  is  driven  by  the 
uationof  carbon  beneath  scales  of  the  metal  im-  strong  blast  derived  from  the  high  chimney, 
perceptibly  united  to  the  mass ;  it  has  also  been  and  kept  up  from  8  to  4  hours.  The  crucible  is 
suggested  that  in, the  imperfectly  welded  places  then  lifted  out,  and  its  contents  are  ponred  into 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  the  oxygen  of  which  the  cast  iron  ingot  moulds.  The  ingots  are 
uniting  with  the  infiltrated  carbon  produces  car-  hammered  or  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets,  and  the 
bonlc  oxide  and  lifts  up  the  metallic  scale.  The  steel  thus  obtained  is  of  the  hardest  and  dena- 
bars  gain  about  ^ j^  in  weight  and  about  j\jg  in  est  character,  requiring  much  care  in  forging 
length.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  that  it  is  not  hammered  at  a  heat  above  a  cher- 
is  introduced,  the  steel  cannot  be  homogeneous,  ry  red,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  bein^  broken  to 
but  contains  most  carbon  in  its  outer  portions,  pieces.  It  is  made  into  bars  of  various  shapes 
If  soft  steel  is  wanted  for  springs  and  saws,  the  and  qualities,  and  is  very  largely  produced  in 
process  may  be  stopped  several  days  sooner  than  Bhemeld  for  domestic  use  and  exportation, 
if  a  higher  steel  is  required,  suitable  for  files,  Great  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  nnifonn  quality 
chisels,  and  other  cutting  tools.  The  fire  is  stop-  in  each  sort  of  steel  sent  to  market,  and  also 
ped  and  the  furnace  is  left  for  about  two  weeks  the  exact  quality  suited  to  the  particular  use 
to  cool  before  the  bars  can  be  taken  out.  They  for  which  the  steel  is  designed.  Each  ingot  ia 
may  then  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ordinary  pur-  not  only  examined  to  Insure  its  uniform  char* 
poses,  as  some  agricultural  instruments,  table  acter,  but  it  is  also  appropriated  to  the  special 
cutlery,  coach  springs,  &c. ;  but  to  produce  steel  use  for  which,  according  to  its  tenacity  and 
of  good  quality  other  operations  are  necessary,  hardness,  it  is  found  to  be  adapted.  Many  im- 
What  is.  called  shear  steel,  so  named  from  its  portant  tools  require  a  particular  grade  of  steel, 
having  been  originally  employed  in  the  manu-  and  constant  practice  and  long  experience  are 
facture  of  shears  for  dressing  woollen  cloth,  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  differences  of  quali- 
made  from  fagoted  pieces  of  bars  of  blistered  ty.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  large 
steel,  heated  to  a  ftill  welding  heat,  in  which  lots  are  occasionally  returned  to  the  makers 
they  are  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  coating  by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  find  tiie 
of  very  fine  clay,  and  drawn  down  under  the  steel  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  although 
tilt  hammer  to  a  bar  two  inches  square,  or  any  from  the  same  houses  that  have  previously 
other  desired  size.  The  tilt  hammer  for  finish-  supplied  them  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  strange 
ing  the  small  bars  weighs  only  from  150  to  200  then  that  consumers  are  unwilling  to  incnr 
lbs.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  worked  with  the  risk  of  trying  a  new  variety,  especially 
great  rapidity,  striking  from  200  to  800  blows  a  when  so  many  instances  are  before  them  of 
minute,  thereby  keeping  up  the  heat  in  the  bar  failure  on  the  part  of  novices  to  produce  con- 
through  the  intense  friction  produced  among  tinuously  good  steel  of  uniform  quality.  Ev« 
the  particles  of  the  metal.  Heavier  hammers  ery  one  therefore  who  engages  in  this  manu* 
are  also  used,  with  heads  faced  with  steel  and  facture  does  so  in  the  face  of  serious  difficol- 
weighing  about  a  ton  each.  By  this  operation  ties,  not  merely  in  producing  a  good  artide, 
'  the  steel  is  much  condensed,  and  renaered  of  but  in  getting  it  recognized  as  such,  and  a  sale 
uniform  quality  and  homogeneous  structure  established  for  it.  The  most  important  improve* 
throughout.  Its  tenacity,  msdleability,  and  due-  ment  introduced  of  late  years  in  the  manufao- 
tility  are  increased,  and  it  becomes  susceptible  ture  resulted  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Heath 
of  a  high  polish.  By  doubling  the  bar  and  re-  of  Sheffield,  who  sought  to  produce  with  Eng- 
peating  the  operation  the  character  of  the  metal  lish  iron  steel  like  that  made  with  the  Swedish, 
is  still  further  improved,  and  it  is  then  known  The  great  difference  in  their  qualities,  it  was 
as  double  shear  steel.  The  manufacture  up  to  thought,  might  be  owing  to  manganese,  which 
this  point  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  waa  always  present  in  the  Swedish  iron.    Ia 
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1889  he  Baoeeeded  in  prodnoiiig  &  oarburet  <^  Ij^  reniliinginhiimogQiieoissteelof  the  MlteBl 

manganew,  which  oansed  the  Engluh  iron  to  qnalil^.    Ab  the  oxide  of  iron  fives  up  its  ozy* 

make  good  steel.    He  patented  the  process,  but  gen  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  uie  carbon  fi^om 

not  the  improvement  he  made  upon  it  of  using  tiie  cast  iron,  it  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallio 

the  carbon  and  manganese  separately.  This  the  state,  and  adds  to  tlie  quantity  of  steel  obtain- 

Sheffield  manufacturers  adopted,  and  between  ed,  which  is  thus  somewhat  greater  than  of  the 

1839  and  1855  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  oast  iron  employed.     The  mixture  for  pro* 

Baving  to  the  buyers  of  Sheffield  cast  steel  goods  ducinff  25  lbs.  of  steel  consists  of  24  Ibs^  of 

b J  reduced  prices  in  consequence  of  this  inven-  granukted  iron,  4  lbs.  of  spathose  ore,  4  lbs.  of 

tion  has  been  e<malto£2,000,000.  But  Mr.  Heath  oxide  of  manganese,  and  a  little  clay.    The 

was  no  more  Denefited  than  was  Oort  for  in-  conversion  is  completed  in  2  to  8  hours,  when 

trodudng  the  puddling  process;  and  he  died  the  steel  is  poured  mto  the  moulds.  The  method 

in  1860  poor  and  broken-nearted. — ^Among  the  is  improved  for  irons  of  inferior  quality  by 

new  processes  of  making  steel,  that  of  Besse-  adding  a  p<Hrtion  c^  alkaline   earths  to  the 

mer  (see  Iboh  Hakutaoturb,  voL  ix.  p.  607)  charge,  the  effbct  of  which  is  to  remove  the 

has  attracted  the  greatest  attention.    It  ap-  impurities  which  readily  combine  with  these 

pears  to  be  still  on  probation  in  Europe,  and  is  as  the  granules  melt. — Other  methods  of  de* 

qwken  of  as  being  tested  in  works  especially  carbonizing  cast  iron  to  the  steel  point  are  also 

built  for  the  purpose  in  Sheffield.     Littie  is  practised.    One  consists  in  melting  together 

stated  as  to  the  cost  of  the  steel  made  by  this  proper  proportions  of  bar  and  cast  iron  for  the 

process,  or  of  its  uniformity  of  character ;  but  carbon  contained  in  the  latter  to  produce  the 

some  of  the  steel  produced  by  it  possesses  sort  of  steel  desired,  when  it  is  divided  through- 

a  wonderful  tensile  power.     A  bar  8  indies  out  the  whole  of  the  iron.  A  patent  was  grant* 

square  was  bent  round  until  the  outer  curve  ed  for  it  a  few  years  since  to  G.  Brown,  of 

was  lengthened  from  12  to  16(  inches,  and  Swinton.  He  mixes  in  a  crucible  small  pieces  of 

the  inner  lessened  from  12  to  7}  inches,  cold  charcoal,  with  pieces  of  bar  iron  and  of  pig  iron* 

and  without  a  flaw.    Four  iron  rods,  1^  inches  For  a  40  lb.  ingot,  the  proportion  of  cast  iron 

in  diameter,  were  twisted  cold  into  a  cable ;  varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.,  according  to  the  sort 

the  rods  stretched  1  foot  in  4  during  the  pro-  of  steel,  mild  or  high,  required.     The  great 

eess,  and  thinned  out  in  inverse  proportion.  A  proportion  of  the  charge  is  necessarily  bar  iron, 

Eteel  bar  2  inches  square  was  twisted  cold  into  a  and  whenever  this  is  to  be  melted  great  expense 

spiral  at  an  angle  of  45°.  A  round  steel  bar  was  is  incurred  in  crucibles,  the  best  standing  only 

nammered  cold  into  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe.  2  or  8  heats.    The  best  sorts  of  iron  must  be 

The  manufacture  of  steel  by  this  process  is  re-  employed,  there  beinff  no  provision  for  sepa* 

Sorted  to  be  carried  on  in  several  localities  in  rating  and  removing  de  noxious  elements  usu- 
vreden,  especially  by  Daniel  ElfMirand  and  co.  ally  present. — ^A  method  of  converting  malleai* 
of  Edsken ;  and  by  Mr.  Gdranson  of  Gefle  in  ble  iron  into  steel  by  fdsing  it  in  the  presence 
Sweden  large  steel  circular  saw  plates  have  of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  has  within  a  few  vears 
been  made  from  ingots  cast  direct  from  the  past  been  introduced  into  practice  upon  a  large 
fluid  metal  within  15  minutes  of  its  leaving  the  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  ITew  York.  For  a  long 
blast  ftimaoe.  The  old  firm  of  James  Jackson  time  it  has  been  known  to  workers  in  steel  and 
and  son  near  Bordeaux,  France,  is  also  reported  iron  that  the  latter  might  be  superflciially  hard* 
to  have  adopted  this  process  in  preference  to  ened  by  fiising  upon  it  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
the  manufacture  of  steel  by  puddling ;  and  it  slum ;  but  it  was  not  known  that,  steel  might 
was  also  about  being  adopted  at  4  blast  fhr-  thus  be  made  in  the  large  way  until  the  &ct 
nacM  belonging  to  other  establishments  in  the  was  demonstrated  by  Prof.  A.  X.  Eaton,  who, 
south  of  France.  In  Belgium  and  Sardinia  it  while  lecturing  upon  chemistry  at  Littie  Falls, 
was  also  about  being  introduced. — ^What  is  N.  T.,  was  led  to  engage  in  a  course  of  experi- 
known  as  the  Uchatius  process  was  introduced  ments  in  this  direction.  He  first  studied  the 
in  1856  by  Captain  Uchatius,  engineer  of  the  action  of  cyanogen,  a  gaseous  compound  of 
imperial  arsenid  at  Vienna,  and  consists  in  melt-  carbon  and  nitrogen,  upon  incandescent  iron ; 
ing  in  crucibles  cast  iron  reduced  to  small  and  then  of  the  solid  compounds  of  this  sas  in 
pvticles  and  intimately  mixed  with  some  com-  the  form  of  the  cyanide  or  ferrocyaniae  of 
pound  of  iron  and  oxygen.  Brown  spar  or  the  potassium  (prussiate  of  potash)  and  cyanide  of 
spathose  protocarbonate  of  iron,  with  some  ox-  sodium.  He  found  that  iron  raised  to  a  bright 
ide  of  manganese,  was  found  to  be  well  suited  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  or  otherwise 
for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  oxide  is  grad-  protected,  was  rapidly  and  perfectiy  converted 
nated  to  furnish  just  the  amount  of  oxygen  mto  steel,  by  passing  over  it  cyanogen  gas ; 
required.  The  cast  iron  is  granulated  by  caus-  also  that  iron  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of 
ing  it,  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  fdmace,  to  be  a  burning  jet  of  cyanogen  was  similarly  changed 
dasheid  and  scattered  by  the  floats  of  a  wheel  by  absorption  of  carbon.  Bars  of  iron  were 
from  which  it  falls  into  cold  water,  and  the  then  packed  in  fine  charcoal  with  an  admixture 
smallest  pieces  are  preferred,  even  such  as  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  other  cyanide, 
weigh  1,000  to  the  pound.  The  most  intimate  and  at  a  high  temperature  these  in  a  surprising- 
mixture  is  thus  effected,  and  the  chemical  ly  short  time  were  thoroughly  converted  into 
change  takes  place  most  readily  and  thorough-  steel.    The  object  of  the  charcoal  is  explained 
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by  the  following  rationale  of  tb'e  ot)0ratioii :    the  vartons  took  einpIoyed.-^Prooefl8es  were 
When  cyanide  of  potassimn,  which  consists  of    afterward  invented  by  Prof.  Eaton  for  convert- 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  each  of  nitrogen    ing  cast  iron  into  steel,  which  are  particular* 
and  potassium,  is  decomposed  at  a  high  tern-    ly  applicable  to  moulded  objects,  the  form^  of 
peratnre  in  contact  with  iron  by  reason  of  the    which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  condition 
affinity  of  its  carbon  for  the  iron,  the  nitrogen    of  steel.  The  castings  adapted  to  this  operation 
would  be  set  free,  but  that  in  the  presence  of    are  such  as  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  man* 
ignited  carbon  and  an  alkaline  base  it  always  will    ofacture  of  malleable  iron  castings,  being  pre- 
combine  with  these  to  produce  cyanide  of  this    pared  from  those  mixtures  of  pig  iron  which 
base.    In  this  case,  an  atom  of  potassium  being    produce  a  silver- white  high  iron  of  great  hard- 
released,  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  this    ness,  and  auch  fluidity  when  melted  as  to  take 
reaction.    Thus  the  charcoal  is  added  to  repro-    the  minutest  impressions  of  the  mould.    By 
duce  the  cyanide  of  potassium  as  fast  as  it  is    boiling  these  in  fused  carbonate  of  soda,  Pro£ 
decomposed ;  and  the  action  of  this  salt  is  as  a    Eaton  found  that  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  was 
carrier  to  convert  the  charcoal  into  the  proper    gradually  removed,  proceeding  from  the  oat- 
oondition  required  for  its  being  taken  up  by    side  of  the  articles  toward  the  centre,  and  that, 
the  iron.    These  and  other  experiments  led  to    according  to  the  stage  of  the  operation  at 
the  charging  of  melting  pots  with  bits  of  mal-    which  the  articles  were  taken  out,  they  might 
leable  iron  and  a  mixture  of  cyanide  salts  and    be  obtained  in  steel  of  any  desired  grade  of 
powdered  (^arooal.    After  melting,  the  prod-    hardness  or  proportion  of  carbon,  test  bars  of 
net  turned  out  into  ingot  moulds  was  found  to    suitable  thickness  introduced  into  the  pot  with 
be  cast  steel,  which,  by  the  ordinary  method,    the  articles  to  be  converted  and  taken  out  from 
was  ^en  drawn  into  bars.  The  process  proved    time  to  time  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
to  be  more  expeditious  and  economical  than    operation.    Bubbles  of  carbonic  oxide  rising 
any  before  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,    through  the  boiling  soda  indicate  that  the  pro* 
In  1851  and  1852  its  practicability  was  demon-    cess  of  removing  ihe  carbon  is  still  going  oa. 
strated  upon  a  large  scale,  first  at  Rochester    The  pot  employed  is  of  cast  iron,  an  inch  or 
and  afterward  at  New  York,  and  its  applica-    more  thick,  and  the  boiling  is  kept  up  for  about 
tion  to  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and  the  pro-    70  hours  to  produce  the  change  throughout  a 
duction  of  steel  direct  from  the  ore  tested.   At    thickness  of  about  an  inch.    The  effect  of  the 
this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  process  Prof,    carbonateof  soda  is  not  merely  to  combine  with 
Eaton  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  other    and  remove  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  but  any 
parties,  who  directed  their  attention-wholly  to    sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  present  are 
attempts  to  work  by  means  of  it  the  ores  of    taken  up,  and  the  metal  is  fi^ed  from  these  im- 
iron.    They  neglected  to  patent  the  process,    purities  so  detrimental  to  steel.    The  process 
and  some  time  i^rward  application  was  made    was  found  well  adapted  for  the  rapid  production 
and  obtained  for  a  patent  by  an  individual  who,    in  steel  of  multiplied  copies  of  the  same  article, 
while  the  demonstrations  were  made  in  New    especially  of  those  which  by  reason  of  their 
York,  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  knowl-    irregular  figures  it  would  be  difficult  to  forge, 
edge  of  the  materials  employed.     Thus  the    such  as  plough  points.  &c. ;  while  it  was  also 
discoverer  and  original  proprietors  lost  the  ex-    well  suited  to  others,  as  hoes,  shovels,  &c.,  which, 
elusive  control  of  this  method  of  making  steel,    being  cast  in  small  thick  plates  and  converted. 
Under  the  patented  process  another  salt  (sal    might  then  be  rolled  out,  the  tang  properly 
ammoniac)  has  been  used,  which,  however,  can    shaped,  and  the  finish  given  without  the  neces- 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result,  as  it  volatilizes    aity  of  riveting  or  welding  separate  pieces  to- 
at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the    gether.    Bars  of  cast  iron  have  also  thus  been 
other  ingredients  of  the  mixture  are  affected,    converted  into  excellent  steel  and  used  for  cut- 
The  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  New    lery.    The  forging  after  converting  no  donbt 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  island  by  the  owners  of    has  the  effect  of  giving  greater  diversity  to  the 
the  patent;  and  works  are  about  to  be  started    metal,  although  the  converted  steel  presents 
at  Pittsburg.     The  process,  however,  is  in-    no  indications  of  deficiency  in  this  respect.  If 
cumbered  with  the  objection  that  it  is  neces-    necessary,  articles  cast  in  the  shapes  they  are 
sary  to  employ  the  (uioicest  kinds  of  Amer-    to  retain  may  be  rendered  more  dense  by  com- 
lean  bar  iron,  in  order  to  produce  cast  steel    pressing  them  in  dies. — Oarbonate  of  soda  was 
of  a  uniform  good  quality ;  and  to  the  still    found  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  hy- 
more  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  rapid    drate,  and  this  led  to  experimenting  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  costly  melting  pots  in  which    effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  decarbonizing 
the  malleable  iron  is  fused.  These  rarely  stand    agent.    In  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  cylindrioM 
more,  than  two  or  three  meltings,  and  some    retort  were  placed  bits  oflimestone,  above  these 
only  one,  before  they  are  rendered  worthless,    pieces  of  cast  iron,  and  from  the  top  proceeded 
The  quality  of  much  of  the  steel  produced  is    an  open  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.    The 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  English  manufacture,    retort  was  so  arranged  in  the  fire  as  to  receive 
00  that  its  use  has  been  adopted  in  several  of    the  heat  chiefly  in  its  middle  portion,  all  that 
the  important  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where    was  required  at  the  bottom  being  enough  to 
the  consumption  of  steel  is  very  great,  and  also    slowly  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime- 
in  numerous  quarries  and  machine  shops  for    stone.  When  the  retort  was  heated,  the  gas  that 
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iKmiffored  to  be  inflanimable,  bunungwitli  of  melting,  for  each  fiirnaoe  of  10  boles,  200 

the  Uoe  Hame  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  was  OYi-  tons.    The  actual  product  has  been  estimated 

denti^jvodaced  «t  the  expense  of  the  carbon  at  40,000  tons  of  bar  steel,  producing  28,000 

of  the  cast  iron,  which  fbj-nisbed  an  atom  to  tons  of  cast  steel,  10,000  tons  of  coach  spring 

each  atom  of  oarbonic  add  from  the  limestone,  steel,  and  7,000  tons  to  be  converted  into  Ger- 

Tbe  diminotion  of  the  inflammable  gas  indicat-  man,  fagot,  and  single  and  double  shear  steel. 

ed  the  reoioTal  of  most  of  the  carbon,  and  the  The  commercial  value  of  the  cast  steel  varies 

proeew  being  stopped,  the  cast  iron  was  found  from  £85  to  £60  per  ton,  averaging  about  £46. 

to  be  converted  into  sood  steel.    To  protect  The  price  of  the  bar  steel  varies  from  £28  to 

dslidte  castings  ttotn  l>ein^  bent  at  the  high  £60  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  £86  per  ton,  given 

tempenUnre  required.,  thej  are  advantageouslj  in  the  table  below,  is  probably  under  the  aver- 

packed  in  some  coarsely  powdered  substance;  age.    Coach  spring  steel  is  £19  per  ton.    The 

lad  oxide  of  iron^  sacli  as  is  used  in  the  ordi-  whole  may  then  be  rated  as  follows: 

Btry&aneable  iron   process,  is  especially  well  5»,000  tons  of  cMt  steel  aU  qualities  st  £46  per  ton  £1,085,000 

Boited  to  this,  pnrpose ;  for,  beside  accomplish-  ^t^^  ^^  ^'  ^*^  '^^i«  loemding  Qennan,  fiwpt. 

iDf  Shit  olgect,  it  readily  giyes  tip  oxygen  to  SSfto."?..'!^""!  *!?f.f!^^."'!T?!*    ta.m 

earboaic  oxide  at  bigh  temperataree,  convert-  iO,o(io1ioiia<>fcoMhq)riii(itMi,£Wp«rtoD...'!.     im,(mo 

!?2^  back    to    OMbomc  add  in  twofold  j;^^^^ -^[^^^ 

^^h^^^J^J^^^l^l^^t:  This  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  other  ^pera- 

^^S^J^^SS^Bt  J^rJ?^^^^  *io°«  <^">^  o^  at  Newcastle  and  in  St^ord- 

!rJ2r5P       ^^   •  F^  calculation,  the  ^j        ^he  production  of  other  countries  is 

quantity  of  carbonio    acid  required  to  decar-  ^4,^4. J»  f„  ♦t./a.ti™:!!-  ilVil  I.v:1i1\-,1  *  u 

wtom  -«w  <»««..,«»««.4.    ^«r  ^Aof  4w*«    41*^  -•-n.-,  stated  m  the  followmg  table,  which  we  take 

3?  ""^  ■????**    ^    1^  iron,  the  com-  ^       ^  edition  of  "Ure's  Dictionary" 

p(«tion  of  which  may  be  assumed  as  repre-  t^;*Li\:^  ^^k^^  Tr!!«l .  ^^i^wuimrjr 

•^  by  the  formula  Fe.O,  is  as  66  to  690,  edited  by  Robert  Hunt ; 

Qie  latter  bein^    the    weight  of  the   iron;  coumm.  tm*.         ATtnc* Tab*, 

bit  if  160  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  iron  be  added. 


fl««nteffect  sAioiiid  be  to  produce  182  lbs.  o^  SSSl:.v.v;;;:: ::;::;:;;;:    ^ejJS      ^'SJ 

co^Mmic  aind,  which  should  decarbonize  twice  AustTia 18,06T  ssi.ots 

tt«  orimnalMnonnt  of  cast  iron.    ThefoDow-  The  umted  Butea lo^ooo si«j800_ 

iigBi^ficatioiis  have  hence  been  recommend-  Oonceming   the   production   in   the   United 

«&  in  the  manixfactare  of  steel  by  the  soda  pro-  States  no  correct  statistics  have  been  collected, 

«e«:  ist,  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  and  the  estimate  just  named  can  certainly  not 

ibeeoflhe  ample  carbonate;  and  2d,  the  pass-  be  applied  to  steel  of  original  manufacture. 

lag  of  a  carrent  of  free  carbonio  acid  through  There  are  many  small  establishments  in  Pitts- 

or  ofer  the  bath  of  melted  soda  containing  the  burg,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 

Oit  iron,  in  order  that  the  soda  may  be  recar-  in  which  scrap  steel  is  remelted,  and  some  ce- 

bonated  as  fast  as  ita  carbonic  acid  is  decom-  mentation  steel  is  produced  at  a  few  places  in 

posed  by  the  cast  iron.    Ck>mmon  salt  is  ad-  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  use  of 

▼aotigeoasly  added,  considerably  reducing  the  those  who  manu&cture  it ;  but  American  cast 

balk  of  soda  reqfnired.    In  case  of  the  process  steel  is  hardly  known  in  the  markets.    The 

haring  been  carried  so  £Gtr  as  to  render  the  ex-  Adirondac  manufacture  noticed  in  Adisondao 

ternal  portion  too  soft.  Prof.  Eaton  rehardens  Mottntains  has  ceased,  and  some  others  also  in 

this  pcfftion  by  immersing  the  articles  for  a  NewJerser.  Some  cast  steel  is,  however,  made 

sbort  time  in  a  bath  of  fused  prussiate  of  pot-  in  the  works  in  Jersey  City ;  and  at  Rockaway, 

aril.    He  finds  that  merely  keeping  them  at  a  N.  J.,  it  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  a 

bij^  temperature  in  a  furnace  tends  to  distrib-  ton  a  day.   In  Oonnecticut  also  liiere  is  a  man- 

latetbe  carbon  they  contain  uniformly  through-  ufiactory  of  about  the  same  capacity.    There  is 

c«t  the  inaas.    It  is  recommended  to  make  use  one  establishment  in  operation  on  Staten  island, 

of  Ihe  final  product  of  carbonic  oxide  generated  N.  T.,  which  made  about  800  tons  of  steel  in 

in  this  iiroeeas,  as  a  reducing  agent  of  the  na-  1861,  and  has  a  capacity  of  production  some- 

iTfs  ozides  of  iron.    For  this  purpose  the  ^  what  lar^r..  There  is  another,  also  employing 

msy  be  led  into  a  second  retort  charged  with  the  cyanide  process,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 

tiiese  oxidea,  and  there  being  reconverted  into  making  600  tons  or  more  per  annum.    Thus 

caiboBie  acid  by  its  reaction  upon  the  oxide,  the  totol  production  of  cast  steel  appears  not 

tbis  gss  may  be  retamed  to  the  decarbonizing  to  exceed  2,000  tons ;  and  that  of  blistered 

i«lort  to  go  again  the  same  round.    The  use  steel,  to  be  used  without  melting,  is  probably 

of  these  processes  was  secured  to  Prof.  Eaton  not  much  more.    Tbe  great  abundance  of  ores 

by  patent,  June  25,  1861. — The  great  impor-  which  we  possess,  as  well  adapted  for  this  man- 

tasee  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  England  is  u&cture  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  must 

Aown  by  the  following  statement  of  its  condi-  ere  long  render  us  independent  of  all  foreign 

tioB  hi  1858.    It  is  there  carried  on  chiefly  in  competition  in  the  production  of  this  important 

flbeflield  and  its  neighborhood,  where  there  artide.     The  importations  of  steel  into  the 

«ere  at  that  time  160  converting  furnaces  of  a  United  States,  not  including  cutlery  and  saws, 

capacity  of  800  tons  of  bar  steel  per  amram,  were  as  follows  for  the  years  ending  June  80, 

ad  1,495  meldog  holes  for  oast  steel  capable  1869,  and  June  80, 1860 : 
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6 
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49 
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65 
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61 
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1,886 
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IIT 

«  •  •  • 
■  •  *  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•29 

s  •  •  • 
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2,725 

900,249 

•  •  •  • 

TO 
817 

•  B    •  • 

•  •    •   • 

•  •   •   • 

•  •    ■    ■ 

1,008 

85 

80 

1,442 

2,658 

158,794 

•  ••* 

81 

•  •  •  • 

14 

289 

6,037 

177 

18,881 

799 

810 

18,576 

21,869 

■  •  •  • 

1^441,802 

•  •  •  • 

284 

•  ■  ■  • 
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2,228 
44.688 

1,879 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  V  •  • 
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«  «  a  * 

•4 

•  »  •  • 

81 
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•  «  •  • 

•  «  «• 

DanUh  West  Indict 

Hambonr rr-  f^i- 

•  •   ■  • 

Bremc^n    .-- .... ....  ......>■••.« 

•  «   •  • 

Holliifid -Tt 

•  «  »  • 

llAliHnm 

•  •  •  • 

Knffuuid 

$1,186,796 

Be otlimd r . . . .  r . .  -  -  - 1 

•  •  •  • 

British  N.  A.  posseaiions 

British  WMt  Indies 

828 

Frence « .»••• 

218 

Bardlnis 

•  •  «  • 

AastriA.  ........  .....«•• 

7,117 

Mexico 

ToUl 

128,987 

$U41.871 

156,171 

$905,859 

164,615 

11,080,887 

285,869 

|14«8,466 

— Although  England  exceeds  all  other  oonn- 
tries  in  its  production  of  steel,  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  the  world  is  probahly  fiiat  of  F. 
Krupp  of  Essen,  in  Bhenish  Prussia.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  and  coven  with 
its  buildings  and  yards  a  space  of  1,600  by  1,800 
feet;  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  cover  20  acres. 
It  employs  2,800  to  2,500  men,  and  consumes 
more  than  200  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  49,- 
000  feet  of  gas  for  lightingthe  works.  The  pro- 
cess  employed  has  not  been  made  public ;  but 
the  products  have  attracted  great  attention  in 
Europe,  from  their  nnparalleled  rize.  They 
consist  of  steel  cannon,  steamboat  and  ot^er 
shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and  machinery, 
rolls  for  mints,  ico.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1855  there  was  a  mass  of  steel  from  these  works 
of  10,000  lbs.  weight,  and  another  piece  has 
been  produced  of  20,000  lbs.  weight.  A  steel 
shaft  for  a  French  steamer  was  made  80  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  largest  casting 
made  is  of  40  tons  weight,  but  the  works  are 
competent  to  make  mnoh  heavier  ones.  Of 
the  steel  car  axles  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Ernpp 
pledges  himself  to  pay  $10,600  if  any  that 
he  sells  breaks  within  10  years.  The  heaviest 
hammer  weighs  40  tons.  A  steel  camion  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  London  in  1862  of  10-inch 
bore,  the  casting  of  which  requires  the  labor 
of  1,260  men  in  pouring  the  metal  into  the 
mould.  Many  steel  cannon  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  European  governments,  and  three 
small  ones  have  been  sent  to  this  country  fyr 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  manufiEusture  of 
cannon  from  puddled  steel  was  commenced  in 
New  York  in  1861  on  the  plans  devised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wiard,  and  the  nrst  piece  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  service  on -July  1 ;  since 
which  time  many  more,  chiefly  6  and  12-pound- 
ers,  with  some  60-pounders,  have  been  comr 
pleted,  and  have  done  efficient  service  in  the 
campaigns  in  the  South  and  West.  The  steel  is 
pudaled  at  the  rolling  mills  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  process  being  stopped  at 
the  point  when  sufficient  carbon  remains  in  the 
metal  to  give  it  the  steely  character.  The  metal 
is  then  hammered  into  blooms,  and  is  taken  to 
New  York,  where  it  is  forged  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Tugnot  and  Dally;  after  which  the  80M 


pieces  are  bored  and  rifled  by  Messrs.  Plass  and 
00.  The  largest  gun  made  up  to  April,  1861, 
is  of  5.1  inches  caliber,  and  weighs  6,000  Ibsi 
Pieces  found  defective  on  trial  tests  are  only 
about  one  to  the  hundred.  The  tensile  strength 
of  the  steel  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  strain  of 
from  107,000  to  118,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
— ^Many  of  the  applications  of  steel  to  useful 
purposes  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  constantly  increasiuffi 
as  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  improved. 
When  produced  in  a  small  way  by  imperfect 
and  difficult  processes,  its  use  was  confined  to 
cutting  tools  and  important  instruments  that 
required  great  hardness,  strength,  or  elasticity. 
In  many  its  use  T^as  economized  by  making 
only  the  part  subjected  to  wear  of  steel,  ana 
welding  this  to  iron ;  and  the  practice  is  stall 
retained  to  some  extent,  as  in  axes  and  other 
heavy  tools :  while  in  others,  as  the  driUs  and 
hammers  wnich  consume  immense  quantities 
of  steel  in  mining  and  various  manufieusturing 
operations,  it  has  been  found  more  advantage- 
ous, at  least  in  the  United  States,  to  use  cast 
steel  exclusively.  Its  applications  to  cutlery 
are  quite  as  successfully  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  for  the 
material  itself  we  are  chiefly  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain ;  also  for  the  plates  used  for  sawa 
and  steel  pens,  as  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
these  subjects.  Plates  for  engraving  require 
an  exceUcoit  variety  of  steel  specially  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  Springs  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
hair  springs  of  watches  to  the  heaviest  used 
upon  steam  carriages  (see  Spring),  oonsnnie  it 
in  large  quantities.  Steel  wire  is  made  to  some 
ettent  for  springs,  mumcal  instruments,  needleSy 
ice.  Having  about  three  times  the  strength  of 
iron  wire  of  the  same  size,  it  is  advantageou»- 
ly  employed  fbr  making  ropes  for  specif  pur- 
poses. The  application  of  steel  to  cannon  is 
of  great  importance  fh>m  the  large  saving  in 
weight  over  cast  or  wrought  iron  compatible 
with  the  same  strength.  This  branch  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  carried  on  to  any  extent 
only  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Krupp  at  Essen. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oar  axles,  shafts  for 
steamboats,  ^c     The  sononmsnesB  of  steel 
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it  A  rallable  sutorial  fbr  bdOs;  some  ffis  ]ife»  in  ^ust,  as  be  baa  himself  expressed  it^ 

cf  laii^e  si»  baye  been  made  in  Eiudand,  one  was  passed  in  '*  sinning  and  repenting/'  Avail- 

of  wbioh  k  in  nse  at  San  Francisoo,  ualifomia.  ing  bimself  of  the  hint  afforded  by  Defoe's  tri- 

Fat  the  ellbet  of  tmigaten  in  combination  with  weekly  paper,  the  **  Review,"  he  commenced  in 

steel,  see  TnrearTxir.  1709  the  ^^  Tatler,**  for  which  Addison  ftimished 

STEEL  ENGRAVING.    See  ENGRAvnr  o.  many  of  the  leading  papers,  thongh  by  no  means 

STEELE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ifinnesota,  drarned  so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now  assisted  to 

by  the  Lester  river  and  branches  of  Cannon  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the 

river;  area,  482  eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,868.  stamp  office.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  whigs 

The  sorfuse  is  nndnlatlng,  diversified  by  prairie  in  1710  he  lost  his  office  of  sazetteer,  and  with 

and  strips  of  forest,  and  the  sdl  fertile.   There  it  the  means  of  supplying  the  items  of  official 

are  8  or  4  small  lakes  and  a  number  of  fine  news  which  at  first  formed  en  important  feature 

Btrefims  of  water.     In  1869  there  were  89  in  the  '*  Tatler.*'    This  paper  was  accordingly 

achook.    It  IS  on  the  line  of  the  projected  succeeded  in  1711  by  the  ''Spectator,"  written 

Trsaeht  lailroad.     Capital,  Owatonia.  chiefly  by   Steele  and  Addison,  and  snbse- 

STEELEy  Ss  BioHABD,  a  British  author  quentlybythe  *' Guardian,"  begun  and  ended 

bom  in  DoMin  in  1676,  died  at  Llangnnnor  &  1718,  and  a  variety  of  similar  periodicals, 

near  Gaermarthen,  Wal^  QepL  1, 1729.    His  some  of  which  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence.  In 

frlher  waa  aeoretiuy  to  the  duke  of  Ormond^  1718  Steele  was  led,  through  dissatisfaction  with 

ktd  Jifloftenant  of  Ireland,  and  through  the  ministerial  measures,  to  resign  his  office,  and 

iBflnenoa  of  tbat  nobleman  young  Steele  re-  was  returned  to  parliament  &om  the  borough 

esfed  hia  early  edocatioQ  at  the  Charter-  of  Stockbridge,  in  Hampi^ire ;  but  bavins  been 

hoase,  where  hia  intnnacy^with  Josenh  Addi-  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 

son  waa  fomied.    In  1692  he  enterea  Merton  mens  for  writing  articles  in  the  "  Crisis"  and 

eoU^e,  Oxford,  bnt  left  at  the  expiration  of  8  the  '*  Englishman,"  "  maUoiously  insinuating 

jeeia  willioat  taking  a  degree^  in  the  hope  that  the  f^otestant  succession  in  the  house  of 

«f  obtaining  a  oommisrion  in  the  army.    Sua  Hanover  was  in  danger  under  her  mi^jestv^s 

fneDds  djaeomatenanced  the  idea,  and  a  relative  adnunistration,"  he  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty 

ialrdand,  who  had  named  him  heir  to  a  large  of  a  scandalous  libel,  and  was  expelled  by 

Sitsle,  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  car-  a  vote  of  245  to  162 — ^the  whole  proceeding 

xisditinto  efRect;  bnt  Steele,  having  made  up  being,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  **a  most 

Ui  nnad  io  be  a  aoldier,  enlisted  as  a  private  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch  of  party  vio- 

in  the  hocae  gnards,  and  was  accordingly  dis-  lence."    His  pen,  however,  continued  to  be 

iclisi^ked.    Hia  genial  humor  and  ceaseless  flow  actively  employed  in  the  whig  interest,  and 

of  ammal  spirits  made  him  a  general  favorite,  npon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  received 

asd  he  waa  promoted  to  a  oometcy,  and  subse-  several  profitable  appointments,  including  that 

MDtlj  to  a  captaincy  in  Lucas's  foaileers,  the  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  com^ans, 

Mtter  ^ypointment  being  due  to  his  colonel,  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  elected  to  par- 

lAd  Cotta,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  *^The  liament  from  Boroughbridge.    No  accession  of 

iao  Hero**  (1701),  a  little  book  written  means  however  seemed  to  better  his  fortunes 

the  aitfhor  waa  "  deep  in  debt,  in  drink,  and  while  holding  half  a  doien  offices,  ana 

m  all  the  fi>llies  of  the  town,"  to  strengthen  commanding  the  admiration  of  the  town  by  his 

Us  BBDd  in  hahita  of  religion  and  virtue.    In  talents,  he  was  firequently  reduced  to  the  most 

edd  eosnteaat  to  this  work  appeared  in  tiie  sue-  pitiable  pecuniary  shifts.    Having  opposed  the 

iMwillni^  year  hia  comedy  of  *'  The  Funeral,  or  court  measure  for  fixing  permanentiy  the  num- 

Gsief  i  la  Mode,"  which  had  great  success,  and  her  of  peers,  he  was  deprived  by  the  lord  cham- 

waa  followed  by  <*  The  Tender  Husband  "  and  berlain  of  his  license  for  acting  plays,  whereby, 

"^The  Lying  Lover."     The  latter,  as  Steele  according  to  his  own  account,  he  sustained  a 

yean  later  informed  the  house  of  eom-  loss  of  nearly  £10,000.  In  1721  he  was  rein- 
was  *'*'  damned  for  ita  piety ;"  but  the  stated  in  his  office,  and  produced  in  the  suc- 

r,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  fashion-  eeeding  year  his  last  and  best  comedy,  '*  The 

able  maa  upon  town,  readily  turned  his  talents  Conscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  completely 

imo  Oliver  chanmeLi;  and  for  many  years  wrote  successfhl,  and  brought  him  in  ample  receipts. 

aathing  more  for  the  stage.    He  took  his  place  He  was  nevertheless  reduced  soon  after  to  the 

aasMig  the  wita  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  necessity  of  sdling  his  share  in  the  playhouse 

sipoiiiled  gazetteer  and  gentieman  usher  to  in  Drury  Lane,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 

nuoa  Qeorge  oi  Denmark,  and,  with  ample  speedily  consumed  by  extravagance  and  an  un- 

aeana  derived  from  two  marriages,  the  second  auccessfhl  lawsuit  with  the  managers.    At  this 

«f  wliieh  to<^  place  in  1707,  he  lived  oonstantiy  juncture  a  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca- 

bcjond  hia  income^  waa  often  in  pressing  need  pable  of  farther  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 

<f  OKNiey,  and  never  fi'ee  from  fdar  of  the  bai-  to  a  small  estate  near  Gaermarthen  in  Wales, 

fiffik    Amid  the  most  reckless  dissipation,  he  left  him  by  his  second  wife,  where  be  died  sl- 

vas  invaiiahly  good-natnred  and  amiable,  and  most  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries,  having 

Us  fbUies  were  aanaUy  sacoeeded  by  severe  con-  **  outlived  his  places,  his  schemes,  his  wife,  his 

which  however  would  not  prevent  him  income,  his  health,  and  almost  every  thing  but 

as  deeply  the  next  diQr.  his  kind  hearts"    Although  the  fame  of  Steele 
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as  an  essayist  is  somewhat  oversliadowed  by  makm^  several  tnms  round  the  axle,  is  carried 
that  of  his  literary  ooa^utor,  Addison,  he  pos-  toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  tnrn- 
sessed  perhaps  the  more  fertile  imagination  of  ing  of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  that 
the  two,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  side  the  rope  of  which  is  heing  woond  np. 
first  conceived  the  characters  of  Bir  Roger  de  The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  as 
Ooverley,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  others  of  the  spokes  extended  beyond  the  periphery.  About 
Spectator  dab,  which  received  their  finishing  the  year  1802  boats  were  used  on  the  Forth  and 
touches  from  the  hand  of  Addison.  He  was  Olyde  canal  with  the  steering  wheel  fixed  for- 
distingnished  by  a  diivalric  admiration  of  wo-  ward  and  connected  with  the  rudder  by  ropes, 
men,  and  his  letters  to  his  .wife,  about  400  in  chains,  or  rods.  Though  this  plan  did  not  con- 
number,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  corre-  tinue  in  use  in  Europe,  it  necessarily  followed 
spondences  ever  published.  There  is  an  elabo*  the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  the 
rate  treatise  on  the  character  and  genius  of  long  river  steamers,  the  decks  of  which  are  ob* 
Steele  in  Forster^s  "Historical  and  Biographical  structedwith  cabins  and  machinery,  and  the 
Essays"  (2  vols.,  London,  1868) ;  and  Thackeray,  wheel  has  been  set  in  these  in  the  most  conspio* 
in  his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,"  nous  place  forward,  in  a  sort  of  tower  call^ 
has  treated  the  same  subject  at  lenoth.  The  the  pilot  house.  In  consequence  of  serious  dis- 
writings  of  Steele  have  never  been  collected.  asters  having  occurred  from  the  ropes  leading 
STEELYARD.  See  Balanok.  to  the  rudder  being  burned  in  case  of  fire,  it  is 
STEEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Ley*  now  made  a  law  that  chains  or  iron  rods  shall 
den  in  16S6,  died  in  1689.  He  early  rose  into  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Large  vessels  require 
great  reputation  as  a  humorous  painter,  through*  several  men  at  the  wheel  in  rough  weatiier; 
out  life  was  addicted  to  good  living,  and  is  even  and  the  very  largest  appear  to  have  fiillen  short 
said  to  have  opened  a  public  tavern.  His  pic-  of  due  efficiency  in  their  steering  apparatus, 
tures  represent  merrymakings,  card  parties,  tav-  and  of  the  necessary  power  for  worldng  it. 
ern  interiors,  alchemists'  laboratories,  schools,  Steam  engines  specially  devoted  to  this  work 
sick  rooms,  &o.  According  to  Kugler  he  was  may  yet  be  found  indispensable.  By  the  use 
almost  the  only  artist  of  the  Netherlands  who  of  2  screw  propellers,  one  each  side  the  rudder, 
brought  into  full  play  all  the  elements  of  genu-  it  is  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Hobo- 
ine  low  comedy.  Fine  specimens  of  his  powers  ken,  N.  J.,  that  when  these  are  worked  in  op* 
are  to  be  found  in  private  collections  in  Eng-  posite  directions  the  vessel  may  be  turned  on 
land,  but  the  greatest  number  of  his  works  are  its  centre  as  a  pivot,  and  he  has  adopted  this 
in  the  museums  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  plan,  which  is  the  most  efficient  steering  ap* 
That  of  the  Hague  contains  the  well  known  paratus  known,  for  the  "Stevens  battery." 

Eictnre  entitled  a  "  Representation  of  Human  (See  Battbrt,  and  Ship.) 

.ife."    He  painted  in  all  about  800  pictures.  STEEVENS,  Geobob,  an  English  author  and 

STEERING  APPARATUS,  the  appliances  Shakespearian  editor,  bom  at  Stepney  in  1736, 

by  which  vessels  are  guided  through  the  water,  died  at  Hampstead  in  Jan.  1800.     He  waa 

The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college.  Cam* 

ottt  of  the  stern.    Sometimes  more  than  one  bridge.     His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 

were  used  for  this  purpose,  as  is  seen  in  the  "  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being 

drawings  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  ancient  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  during 

Egyptians.    An  oar  is  a  very  efficient  means  his  Lifetime*^  (4  vols.  8to.,  1766),  contained,  in 

of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed  on  sudh  addition  to  a  faithful  reprint  of  the  original 

as  often  require  sudden  turning  or  the  exertion  text,  a  variety  of  readings  from  other  quarto 

of  considerable  force  to  bring  the  boat  round,  editions,  given  in  the  foot  notes;  and  the  repu* 

as  on  some  canal  boats,  whale  boats,  rafts,  &o,  tation  which  he  thereby  acquired  led  to  his  aa- 

The  principle  of  the  rudder  is  explained  in  the  sociation  with  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of 

acticte  Ship,  vol.  xiv.  p.  601.    The  head  of  the  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  was  published 

rudder,  projecting  above  the  deck,  is  furnished  in  1778  with  their  joint  names.     Their  2d 

with  a  horizontal  handle  or  lever  called  the  edition  appeared  in  1778,  and  two  years  later 

tiller,  by  which  the  rudder  is  turned.    The  Malone,  who  had  rendered  Johnson  and  Stee* 

term  helm  is  often  applied  to  this,  as  also  to  vens  some  assistance  inits  preparation,  publish* 

the  rudder  and  tiller  together.    As  by  reason  ed  a  supplement  containing  the  doubtftd  plays 

of  the  motion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  a  and  the  poems.    Steevens,  who  regarded  this 

powerful  force  is  exerted  to  keep  the  rudder  on  almost  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  immedi- 

a  line  with  the  keel,  and  as  by  the  shock  of  ately  set  to  work  upon  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 

the  waves  the  rudder  is  sometimes  violently  speare,  which  occupied  him,  in   coiyunction 

thrust  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  becomes  with  Isaac  Reed,  incessantly  during  the  next  13 

necessary  on  small  vessels  to  steady  the  tiller  years.    Dbregarding  the  principles  which  had 

by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  weather  side  of  the  guided  his  former  labors,  he  aimed  at  prepar* 

vessel,  and  one  end  held  with  a  turn  around  ing  a  text  which,  "  instead  of  a  timid  and  ser- 

the  tiller.    A  block  and  tackle  are  required  for  vile  adherence  to  ancient  copies,"  should  be 

vessels  of  larger  size,  replaced  upon  still  larger  distinguished  by  the  "  expulsion  of  useless  and 

ones  by  "the  wheel."    This  is  a  wheel  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and   an    occasional 

axle  set  upon  the  tiller,  the  rope  of  which,  supply  of  sudi  as  might  fortuitously  have  been 
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ODUtted.^'    The  edition  was  publkhed  Sn  1708  &ith  WU  ieh  wMar  Luthercmer  wurde  (1881). 

in  15  vols.,  and  until  the  appearance  of  that  of  He  embodied  his  reminiscenceB  in  a  series  of 

Knight  in  1838  maintained  its  reputation  as  noYcJs,  WcUseth  und  Leith  (1827),  J>ie  vier 

the  standard  tezt^  although  in  the  edition  of  Nortceger  (1828),  Malcolm  (1881),  and  Die  Be" 

Kalone,  pablished  posthamonaly  by  Boswell  in  solution  (1837).    His  heroes  are  chiefly  8ceii- 

1821,  some  attempts  were  made  to  adhere  to  dinavians,  who  travel  southward,  become  in- 

the  early  copies.  Steevens^s  remaining  prodnc-  Yolved  in  the  eyents  of -the  French  revolution 

tions  are  of  little  importance,  if  we  except  his  and  in  German  theories,  and  bestow  their  ad* 

anooymons  contributions  to  the  *^  St.  Jameses  miration  in  turn  upon  the  worship  of  genius, 

ChroDide^' and  the'*  Critical  Review,"  in  which  Moravian  piety,  Prussian  heroism,  Schelling^s 

he  attacked  many  of  his  literary  contempora>  philosophy,  and  Werner's  geology.     His  last 

ries,  for  whom  in  private  he  professed  admira-  work  was  an  autobiography,  Wat  ieh  erkbte  (10 

tion  and  esteem,  in  language  surcharged  with  vols.,  1840-*45).    His  jNachgeloMene  Sehriften 

biting  sarcasm.  He  was  characterized  by  John*  appeared  with  a  preface  by  Schelling  in  1846. 

son  aa  **  mischievous"  rather  than  malignant.  STEIN,  OnBiSTiAir  Gottfbisd  Dahuzl,  a  Ger* 

He  appears  in  a. less  amiable  light  when  foist-  man  geo^apher,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Oct  14, 1771, 

ing  npon  the  mock  commentators,  Anmer  and  died  in  jBerlin,  June  14,  1830.    He  was  eda* 

Collins  (names  invented  by  himself),  annota-  cated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  studied  the- 

tions  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his  ology,  but  gave  special  attention  to  geography 

own;  or  when  appending  the  name  of  his  rival,  end  statistics,  and  in  1795  became  teacher  of 

Malone,  to  a  bitter  attack  upon  Capell.  those  branches  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray- 

STEFFENS,  Henbik,  a  German  author,  born  friars  in  Berlin,  with  which  he  was  connected 

at  Stavanget,  Norway,  May  2,  1773,  died  in  during  the  remaiuder  of  his  life.    His  works, 

Berlin,  Feb.  13, 1845.    He  studied  theology  at  geographical,   historical,  and   statistica],    for 

Copenhagen,  then  devoted  himself  to  the  nat*  schools,  including  an  **  Atlas  of  the  Whole 

oral  sciences,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Schel-  World"  (25th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1850),  have  obtained 

Img.    He  was  intrusted  in  1800  with  the  revi-  a  wide  popularity. 

sion  of  Schelling's  writings  on  the  philosophy  STEIN,  Kabl,  baron  von.    See  ALTEKsrsor. 

of  nature.    He  soon  after  ei^oyed  at  Freiburg  STEIN,  Ludwio,  a  German  political  econo- 

the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Werner,  and  mist,  bom  in  Eckernforde,  Schleswig,  Nov.  16, 

wrote  his  Oeognaetisehngeologieche  A^fmUe^  af-  1813.    He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and 

terward  expanded  in  his  ffandhueh  der  Oryk-  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Frederic  YL 

toffnatie  (3  vol&,  Halle,  1811-^19),  in  which  na-  of  Denmark.    His  first  work  was  a  *'*'  History 

tnre  is  considered  hbtorically  as  a  spiritual  of  Civil  Process  in  Denmark"  (Kiel,  1841);  his 

fisrce  representing  itself  in  time.    He  lectured  second,  JDer  Soeialismus  und  CcmmunismtiB  dee 

with  applause  in  Copenhagen  in  1802 ;  accept-  heutigen  Franhreich  (Leipsic,  1844),  of  which  a 

ed  a  professorship  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  ne  2d  edition,  remodelled  and  considerably  en- 

vrote  his  Grund^ederphiloeophiechenlfiUur'  larked,  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ge- 

ftinaiMckaft  (Berlin,  1806) ;  lived  with  friends  echychXe  der  eocicden  Betoegung  in  Franhreich 

in  Holstem,  Hamburg,  and  L&beck  from  1807  ton  1789  lie  avf  uneere  Tage  (3  vols.,  Leip^jic, 

to  1809 ;  was  involved  at  Halle  in  the  danger-  1849-'51).    He  has  also  published  Framonsche 

OQS  schemes  of  Prussian  patriots  for  throwing  8taat»-  and  Eechtegeechichte  (3  vols.,  Basel, 

ofT  the  French  yoke ;  went  to  Bredau  in  1811,  1846-'8).    In  1846  he  was  apjpointed  professor 

where  his  addresses  animated  the  people  and  of  law  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  joined  in 

especially  the  students  in  the  war  against  Na-  a  protest  against  the  threatened  infrmgement 

poleon ;  and,  having  volunteered  in  the  army,  of  the  rights  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danish  crown. 

nucrched  with  it  to  Paris.    He  returned  to  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  provisional 

Brealaii,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  physics  ^vemment  of  Schleswig  envoy  to  Paris.    Hav- 

and  of  tiie  philosophy  of  nature,  till  in  1831  he  mg  been  deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  re- 

iras  called  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Berlin,  oeived  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the 

According  to  Michelet,  ^Uhe  totality  of  the  universi^  of  Vienna,  where  he  has  since  re- 

achool  of  Schelling  is  most  manifestly  set  forth  sided.    He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  oomprehen* 

in  his  writings."    In  his  Anthropologic  (2  vols.,  sive  work  entitled  ayetem  der  StaaUwieeen- 

Brealan,  1822)  he  carried  abstract  philosophy  eeht^ten.    He  is  a  zealous  free-trader. 

into  tiie  domain  of  physiology,  treating  the  STELLIO  (Daud.),  a  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 

oonstitntion  of  human  nature  in  its  religion  to  ards,  characterized  by  a  triangular,  flattened 

that  of  the  universe.    He  discussed  practical  head,  covered  with  numerous  small  spinous 

qoestions  and  the  philosophy  of  poUtics  and  plates ;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 

&ocie^mUd>er  die  Idee  der  UnieerHt&ten().^V)^  ternuxed  some  larger  and  rougher  plates;  a 

l>ie  gegenwdrtige  Zeit  und  me  tie  g&worden  (2  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs; 

Tola.,  1817),  and  especi^y  the  Oarieaturen  dee  no  femoral  pores,  .and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 

BeUigtten  (2  vols.,  1819-'21).    He  opposed  in  crest;  anal  pores  distinct;  tail  with  large  keel* 

the    interest   of  a  philosophical  pietism  the  ed  and  spiny  scales  -arranged  in  whorls ;  inci- 

evangelical  union,  and  published  the  polemical  sors  4  above,  canines  2  above  and  none  below, 

treatise  Von  der  falechen  Theologie  und  dem  and  cheek  teeth  triangular;  nd  teeth  on  palate; 

wakren  Qlauben  (1824),  and  the  confession  of  tongue  thick  and  fleshy.    The  oonunon  stellio 
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(&  wJgarkj  Dand*),  the  laeeria  bUUw  of  lin-  8T£N1X)B,  a  Gredan  herald  in  the  Tn^an 

meoB,  the  hardan  of  the  Arabs,  ia  about  a  foot  war.    Homer  describea  him  as  '*  great-hearted, 

long,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite  one  half;  brasen-voioed  Stentor,  who  was  aocnatcMned  to 

the  color  is  olive,  shaded  and  spotted  with  black  shout  as  loud  as  50  other  men.^'    Heooe  the 

above  and  olive  jellow  below.    It  is  common  name  has  been  applied  proverbiall7  to  loud- 

in  the  Levant,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  where  yoioed  persons. 

its  excrements  were*  formerly  collected  and  BTEPHANUS  ov  BTZAirnnic,  the  author  of 
used  in  making  cosmetics ;  it  is  a  very  active  the  geographical  lexicon  called  E^vueo,  flouriah- 
animaJ,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in  ruins,  ed  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  oentu- 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  ground.  Ac-  ry.  There  is  scarcely  another  andent  author 
cording  to  Ouvier,  Mohammedans  always  kill  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  neidier  the  age  in 
it,  thinking  that  it  purposely  insults  them  by  which  he  lived  nor  any  incidents  of  his  life  hav- 
bowing  its  head  in  imitation  of  their  motions  ing  been  preserved ;  and  his  work,  probably 
during  prayers.  The  %teUuf  of  the  andents  the  earliest  dictionary  of  geography  ever  writ- 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  gecko,  and  proba-  ten,  exists  only  in  an  abridgment  nuule  by  Her- 
bly  the  Pt.  HatHlquutii  (Dnm.  ds  Bibr.).  (8ee  molaus.  A  few  fhigments  of  the  original  are 
Gboko,  voL  viiL  p.  119.)  still  extant  The  title  of  the  work  has  been 
STENDHAL.  See  Bbtlb.  made  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  original 
8TEN0GRAPHT,  a  method  of  abbreviating  dictionary  was  full  of  valuable  material  for  titie 
ordinary  writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al«  history  of  andent  places  and  of  quotations 
most  universally  superseded  by  phonography  from  ancient  writers.  There  have  oeen  nu- 
or  phonetic  shorthand.  (See  Phonoobapht.)  merous  editions  of  the  epitome,  of  which  the 
Some  writers  assert  that  Xenophon  used  it  for  most  useful  is  that  of  A.  Westermann  (8vo.f 
reporting  the  conversations  ofSocrates,  but  it  is  Leipsic,  1889).  It  has  been  translated  into 
uncertain  whether  any  system  had  been  invent-  German  by  S.  0.'  Schirlitz. 
ed  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  whose  freedman  STEPHEN,  Saint,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Tiro  is  said  to  have  by  this  means  reported  Christian  church.  He  was,  as  appears  from 
some  of  Cato^s  speeches.  It  was  extensively  his  name,  a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
practised  during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  7  deacons  in  the  Christian  congregation  of 
empire,  but  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  dark  Jerusalem,  who,  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
ages.  In  England  the  first  attempt  at  steno-  Hellenists  that  their  widows  were  negleotedf 
graphic  writing  dates  from  1603,  at  which  time  had  been  chosen  by  order  of  the  ^>08tles  to 
John  Willises  dpbabetic  system  was  published,  superintend  every  thing  connected  with  the 
though  a  system  of  characters  representing  relief  of  the  poor.  The  Jews  charged  him 
wor&  had  appeared  in  1688,  invented  by  Tim-  with  having  spoken  against  the  law  and  the 
othy  Bright  Several  other  writers  followed  temple,  against  Moses,  and  against  God,  and 
Willis,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Rich,  by  order  of  the  sanhedrim  he  was  stoned, 
whose  system,  amended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  has  Before  his  death  he  addressed  his  persecutors 
come  down  to  our  own  time.  In  1682  Mason  at  length,  and  he  died  praying  that  those  who 
published  a  better  and  simpler  alphabet,  which  put  him  to  death  might  be  forgiven.  (Acta 
was  the  most  popular  for  a  century.  Its  modi-  vi.  and  vii.)  No  information  is  given  re^>eot» 
fioation  by  Thomas  Gurney  (1758),  known  as  ing  the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  is  believed  to 
Gurney^s  shorthand,  has  been  employed  by  his  have  been  in  the  year  86  or  87.  He  is  annually 
descendants  as  parliamentary  reporters  up  to  the  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

{iresent  day.  The  systems  of  Byrom  (1 767),  Tay-  on  Dec.  26. 
or  (1786),  Mavor  (1789),  and  Lewis  (1815)  have  STEPHEN,  the  4ih  king  of  England  of  the 
each  had  their  advocates,  and  were  in  general  Anglo-Norman  line,  born  in  1105,  died  Oct.  25, 
use  till  1887,  when  Pitman^s  phonography  was  1154.  His  father  was  Stephen,  count  of  Bloia, 
published.  About  100  works  were  issued  on  and  his  mother  was  Adda,  or  Adelida,  the  4th 
the  subject  in  England  between  1602  and  1830.  or  5th  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
In  France,  Conin  de  Perpeau's  SUrwgraphie  Stephen  was  their  8d  son  and  6th  child.  He 
and  Grosselin^s  VoedbulaireitHographiqueweTe  early  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  L,  his  mater- 
the  most  popular  systems.  The  fundamental  nal  uncle,  who  knighted  him  in  his  youth,  and 
principle  of  these  various  systems,  differ  as  they  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Norman- 
might  in  other  respects,  was  that  they  repre-  dy,  beside  bestowing  upon  him  several  valuable 
sented,  by  the  position  of  their  characters,  estates  in  Ikigland.  He  procured  his  mar- 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  additional  riage  to  Matilda,  heiress  to  the  count  of  Bon- 
sounds  of  the  double  consonants  cA,«A,  £^  Ak;.,  logne,  as  early  as  1114,  by  which  Stephen 
while  phonography  deals  only  with  the  actual  became  possessed  of  that  titie  and  property, 
sounds,  and  analyzes  these,  arranging  them  ae-  When,  in  1120,  William,  the  heir  of  Henry  I., 
cording  to  their  mutual  rdations.  The  short-  and  so  many  other  members  of  the  king^s  fam- 
hand  writers  bad  also  characters  to  represent  ily  and  household,  were  lost  by  the  foundmng 
prepositions  and  terminations,  arbitrary  signs  of  the  White  ship,  Stephen  was  saved  firom  the 
to  indicate  words  of  j&equent  recurrence,  and  same  fate  by  leaving  tne  vessel  in  consequence 
other  methods  of  abbreviation,  by  omissions  of  finding  that  die  was  too  crowded  for  safety, 
and  the  like.  Henry  employed  him  in  varioaa  ways,  ara 
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menr  abated  Ins  atta/ohment  to  him,  which  ooimtrj.  The  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda  was 
ofigmsted  in  the  oircnmatanoe  that  Adela,  Ste-  early  taken  up  by  a  party  in  England,  headed 
phen's  mother,  had  been  the  king's  most  at-  'by  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  61oii« 
tadied  sister,  rendering  him  important  services  oester;  and  on  Sept.  80,  1189,  Matilda  landed 
when  it  was  not  sappoaed  that  he  would  ever  in  England.    The  war  was  waged  with  various 
reign.    She  had  recommended  her  son,  who  fortune,  but  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made 
was  then  a  child,  to  her  brother's  protection,  prisoner,  Eeb>2,  1141,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 
and  Heory  aooepted  and  discharged  the  trust.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  submitted 
Stephen  was  the  second  person  of  the  laity  who  to  the  victors ;  but  Matilda's  arrogance  was  so 
took  tlie  oath  to  sapport  Henry's  daughter,  the  offensive  that  a  reaction  speedily  took  place, 
empreft,  as  qaeen  of  England  and  duchess  of  Her  brother  was  defeated  and  captured  in 
Konundy,  anould  her  fsSher  die  without  issue  Sept.  ^1141,  and  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
male.   This  oath  was  not  thought  to  be  bind-  At  the  batde  of  Wilton,  July  1, 1148,  Glouoes- 
ing,  88  it  was  not  poaeible  for  a  woman  to  dis-  ter  was  victorious,  and  the  king  preserved  his 
dl^^  the  daties  of  the  kingly  office  accord-  freedom  only  by  flight.    The  war  raged  for 
mg  to  feudal  ideas  of  those  duties,  the  most  years,  and  the  condition  of  England  was  made 
promineat  regal  attribute  being  command  in  most  deplorable.    In  1168  Henry,  son  of  the 
war.    The  widowed  empress,  too,  had  married  empress  Matilda,  arrived  in  England  at  the 
a  Frenehman — Geoffirey  Plantagenet,  count  of  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  defeated  Ste- 
Anjou — and  the  marriage  was  in  direct  viola*  phen  at  Malmesbury.    He  was  about  to  prose- 
taoQ  of  the  king^s  assarance,  which  was  thought  cute  his  advantages,  when  the  leading  men  on 
1o  have  cancelled  the  obligation  on  the  other  both  sides  interposed  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
ade.    It  is  asaerted  that  Henry  changed  his  This  was  found  a  less  difficult  task  than  had 
■iad  just  before  his  death,  and  released  those  been  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
rho  had  sworn  to  support  Matilda  from  their  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Eustace.    By 
oath.    Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  Stephen's  eld-  the  treaty  of  Winchester,  Nov.  7, 1158,  it  was 
est  hrodier,  was  regarded  by  many  Normans  settled  that  Stephen  t^ould  remain  king  of 
as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  Henry ;  but  England  for  life,  and  that  he  should  be  suc- 
vhile  they  were  deliberating,  Stephen  had  ceeded  by  Henry;  and  that  Stephen's  son  Wil- 
IwBiteDed   to    England,  and  had  there   been  liam  should  retain  all  his  possessions  acquired 
efuwned,  Dec.  22,  1185.    The  archbishop  of  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  and  all  those  which 
Ginterbiiry  believed  that  Henry  had  expressed  his  father  had  held  in  Normandy,  England, 
an  intention  to  leave  his  dominions  to  Stephen,  and  elsewhere,  before  he  became  king.  Stephen 
whom  the  jieople  loved  because  of  his  popular  did  not  survive  the  making  of  this  treaty  quite 
BtaoncrsL     He  was,  says  Lappenberg,  ''  distin-  one  year,  dying  after  a  brief  illnesa    His  reign 
gilded  lor  kindness,  courtly  manners,  an  ami-  was  the  most  miserable  time  ever  known  in 
able  serenity  of  chfuacter,  and  a  condescension  England.  The  country  was  covered  with  castles, 
which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of  many  many  hundreds  of  which  were  erected  at  this 
among  all  conditions  of  people.    On  the  other  period ;  and  it  was  devastated  by  the  foreign 
hand,  he  often  proved  himself  imprudent  and  soldiery,  the  king  himself  employing  numerous 
nAn  and  on  his  fairest  promises  no  reliance  mercenaries,  principally  from   Flanders   and 
eoGld  be  placed.    In  shoit,  he  exhibited,  in  all  Brittany.    Stephen  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo- 
its  traite«  a  complete  specimen  of  the  accom-  Norman  kings  of  England,  the  throne  passing 
plishcd  Norman  knight  of  those  days,  who,  al-  on  his  death  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  in 
though  capable  of  enacting  many  parts  excel-  the  person  of  Henry  H. 
kntiy  well,  was  nevertheless  but  ill  qualified  STEPHEN  L,  king  of  Hungary.    See  Huk- 
to  n^  over  a  kingdom."    Stephen  confirmed  gabt,  vol.  ix.  p.  857. 

to  the  English  the  unmunities  and  good  laws  STEPHEN,  king  of  Poland.    See  Polaitd, 

c<f  Henrj  I^  and  also  the  laws  and  customs  of  vol.  xiii.  p.  480. 

Edward   the  Confessor.     He  obtained  peace  STEPHEN,  Sm  James,  a  British  statesman 

with  Soodand  by  making  cessions  to  King  Da-  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1789,  died  in 

▼id.  from  whom  he  obtained  acknowledgment  Coblentz,  Sept.  15,  1859.    He  was  graduated 

and  homage.     At  a  meeting  of  barons  and  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1812,  and  soon 

prelates  at  Oxford,  he  produced  a  letter  from  after  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    He 

the  pope  expressing  approval  of  his  election  to  was  appointed  counsel  in  the  colonial  depart- 

the  throne.     A  charter  was  framed,  by  which  ment  of  the  public  service,  and  in  1824  counsel 

the  old  privileges  of  all  classes  were  confirmed,  to  the  board  of  trade.    He  held  both  offices 

and  eertain  abiLses  that  had  happened  in  the  until  1884,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  assia> 

preceding  reign  were  removed.    The  reign  of  tant  under  secretary.     He  was  subsequently 

ficephen  was  a  period  of  constant  war  and  tu-  made  permanent  under  secretary,  and  retired 

aoit.    He  was  involved  in  contests  with  the  from  office  in  1847,  when  he  was  knighted.    In 

Weldi,  who  inflicted  defeat  and  loss  on  the  1849  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  mod- 

SomuniB.    In  the  war  that  was  renewed  with  em  history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  an 

Seoilaod  in  1138,  the  English  gained  the  great  appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  hia 

^ttde  of  the  standard,  Aug.  22.   Revolts  broke  death.    For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an  ac- 

Mt,  at  diSereoit  times,  in  rarious  parts  of  the  tive  contributor  to  the  *^  Edinburgh  Beview;^' 

VOL.  XT.- 
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and  a  collectioii  of  "  Essays  on  Eoolesiasticai  but  after  the  pnblioation  of  his  great  work,  tbe 
Biography, '*  first  pablished  in  that  periodical,  Theiaurus  Lingua  Oracm^  the  costliness  of 
has  passed  through  several  editions.    He  also  which  confined  it  to  a  limited  number  of  pur- 
published  his  collegiate  course  of  **  Lectures  on  chasers  and  involved  the  printer  in  pecuniary 
the  History  of  France"  (2  vols.,  1851),  of  which  embarrassments,  he  led  a  nomadic  life,  travel* 
8  editions  have  appeared,  and  some  occasional  Hag  from  city  to  city,  exploring  libraries,  and 
lectures.    A  memoir  of  him  is  in  preparation  collecting  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 
by  his  son  Fitqames  Stephen.  works  which  he  was  projecting,  and  which 
STEPHENS,  or  Stbphanus  (Pr.  EsUetme  or  he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be. — 
Mienne\  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print-  Among  others  of  the  family  were  Paul,  son  of 
ers  who  flourished  during  the  16th  and  17th  the  preceding  (bom  in  Geneva  in  1596,  died 
centuries.    Hbnbt,  the  founder  of  the  family  there  in  1627),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
(born  in  Paris  about  1460,  died  in  1520),  es-  management  of  the  printing  establishment  at 
tablished  a  printing  house  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  (Geneva,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years; 
published  mathematical  and  theological  works,  and  AjrrHOirr  his  son  (bom  in  Geneva  in  1593, 
distingnished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  died  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  Paris  in  1674),  who 
were  printed.    His  8  sons,  Fbahois,  Robert  for  50  years  conducted  a  printing  house  in  Paris 
(bom  in  Paris  in  1508,  died  in  Geneva  in  1559),  with  much  energy,  but  died  in  great  povertj. 
and  Ohablss  (born  in  Paris  in  1504  or  1605,  STEPHENS,  Albzandsb  H.,  an  American 
died  in  1564),  were  largely  en^^ed  in  printing,  statesman,  bom  in  Taliaferro  co.,  Oa.,  Feb. 
Bobert,  a  man  of  great  learmng  and  industry,  11,  1812.    He  was  graduated  at  Franklin  ool- 
in  his  20th  year  published  an  edition  of  the  lege,  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1882,  studied  law,  was 
Latin  New  Testament,  with  some  corrections  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  rapidly  ob- 
by  himself  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the  tained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at  Craw- 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    At  his  house,  which  fordsville.    In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  literary  of  the  lower  house  in  the  legislature  of  (steorgia, 
men  of  the  day,  Latin  was  the  ordinary  Ian*  was  reelected  for  5  successive  terms,  and  ez* 
guage  of  conversation,  even  among  the  ohUdren  erted  himself  with  success  to  secure  le^lative 
and  servants,  to  whom  it  was  taught  by  his  aid  for  the  system  of  internal  improvements, 
wife,  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments.    For  In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  commercial 
many  years  scarcely  a  month  passed  in  which  convention  at  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  and  defended 
some  work,  generally  edited  and  corrected  by  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Gheorgia  delegates 
himself,  did  not  issue  from  his  press.    He  is  against  the  assaults  of  those  from  South  Caro- 
said  to  have  publicly  posted  proof  isheets  of  his  lina;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
works,  with  the  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  de-  senate,  where  he  actively  sustuned  the  meas- 
tection  of  errors.    In  1581  he  be^m  the  publi-  ures  of  the  whig  party.    In  1848  he  was  elect- 
cation  of  his  DUtum/cvrium^  seu  Ineiaurua  Lin-  ed  to  congress  by  over  8,000  m^ority,  thoagh 
gum  LatincB,  which  he  successively  improved  in  his  party  had  previously  been  in  a  minority  of 
2  subsequent  editions.    His  editions  of  the  Bi-  more  than  2,000,  and  held  his  seat  till  1859. 
ble  and  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with  He  supported  Mr.  Olay  for  the  presidency  in 
the  Sorbonne,  from  which  howeyer  he  was  1844,  though  differing  firom  him  on  the  qaes- 
protected  during  the  life  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  tion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  favor  of 
appointed  him  royal  printer.    After  the  king's  which  he  made  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
death  the  Sorbonne  caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles  during  his  first  term  in  congress.    The  author- 
to  be  prohibited,  and  to  insure  his  safety  the  ship  of  the  resolutions  for  its  annexation  was 
printer  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  it  is  indeed  due  to  him,  coi\)ointly  with  the  Hon. 
said,  in  the  Oalvinistic  faith.    He  published  at  Milton  Brown  of  Tennessee.    In  Feb.  1847,  he 
least  11  complete  editions  of  the  6ible,  in  He-  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  beside  many  the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  the 
separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament;  and  platform  of  the  whig  party.    He  opposed  the 
882  other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance,  Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  lead- 
came  from  his  press.    He  first  introduced  the  ing  part  in  effecting  the  ac^ustment  knoTrn  as 
existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  compromises  of  1850.    The  passage  of  the 
verses.  Oharles,  the  younger  brother  of  Bobert,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of  1854  in  &e  honso 
devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and  for  of  representatives  was  in  great  measure  dxie  to 
some  years  practised  medicine.    He  succeeded  his  efforts,  as  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on  ter- 
to  his  brother^s  business  when  the  latter  retired  ritories.    After  the  breaking  up  of  the  whig 
to  Gheneva,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  party  Mr.  Stephens  united  with  the  democrats, 
printer  to  Henry  H.   His  publications,  scientific  and  was  a  prominent  champion  of  the  meas- 
and  classical,  are  numerous. — ^Hsnbt,  son  of  nres  of  Mr.  Buchanan^s  administration.      At 
Bobert  (born  in  Paris  in  1528,  died  in'  1598),  the  close  of  the  85th  congress  Mr.  Stephens 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  declined  to  be   again  a  candidate.     Doxins 
his  time.    He  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  while  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860  he  snstainea 
a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound  messrs.  Douglas  and  Johnson,  and  in  numerous 
student  of  Greek  literature.     His  establish*  public  addresses  denounced  those  who  advo- 
ments  were  suocessiyely  in  Paris  and  Geneva;  oated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case  of 
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Lincoln's  electfon,  and  in  an  address  before  the  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  a  director 
state  conTention  called  after  that  event  vigor-  of  the  **  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company," 
ODsIj  opposed  the  secession  of  Georgia.  On  which  established  the  first  American  line  of 
Feb.  9,  1861,  he  ^wbs  nevertheless  elected  by  transatlantic  steamships,  and  went  to  Europe 
the  oopfederate  congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  the  representative  of  the  company  on  the 
provisional  vice-president  of  the  confederate  trial  trip  of  its  first  vessel,  the  Washington.  In 
Etateai  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  18th  of  the  1849  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  t^  Pan- 
same  month.  On  April  22  he  made  a  speech  ama  railroad  company,  negotiated  the  contract 
at  Ridmiond,  Va.,  in  justification  of  the  seces-  for  the  right  of  way  with  the  government  of 
rion  movement,  and  in  Jnly  visited  the  princi-  New  Granada,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
pal  cities  of  the  sonthem  seaboard  states  to  nrge  company,  and  dnring  the  winter  of  1861-'2 
the  taMng  of  the  coftton  loan.  In  November  persondly  superintended  the  constmction  of 
he  was  elected  permanent  vice-president  of  the  the  road,  which  was  nearly  completed  before 
sontheni  <^nfederacy,  his  death^ 

STEPHENS,  Atsts  Sophia  (Wintehbotham),  STEPHENSON,  a  N.  "W.  co.  of  Hlinois,  bor- 

sn  American  aathoress,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  dering  on  Wisconsin,  and  intersected  by  the 

in  1813.    She  was  married  in  1832  to  Edward  Pecatonica  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

Stephens  of  Flymonth,  Mass.,  and  in  1835  com-  1850, 11,666 ;  in  1860,  25,118.    The  surface  is 

menced  her  literary  career  as  editress  of  the  nndolating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodnc- 

''Portland Magazine^* and  the  "Portland  Sketch  tions  in*  1860  were  228,267  bushels  of  wheat, 

Book,"  of  wMcb  city  her  husband  had  become  802,285  of  Indian  corn,  227,310  of  oats,  16,028 

areadent.    In  1837  she  removed  to  New  York,  tons  of  hay,  288,567  lbs.  of  butter,  and  18,404 

and  soon  became  an  active  contributor  to  the  of  wool.    There  were  8  newspaper  oflSces,  and 

''Lafies'  Companion,"  "Graham's  Magazine,"  1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Lead  is 

sad  a  variety  of  similar  periodicals,  in  which  found.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  central 

occnioKfion  she  lias  continued  to  the  present  and  the  Galena  and  Chicago  railroads.    Capi- 

time.   Her  most  elaborate  work,  "  Fashion  and  tal,  Freeport. 

Fannne"  (Nevr  York,  1864),  has  had  consider-  STEPHENSON,  Geokoe,  the  founder  of  the 

alble  popnlaritj  at  home  and  abroad,  having  railway  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  perfecter 

appealed  in  three  French  versions  in  Paris,  of  the  locomotive   engine,  bom  in  Wylam, 

Among  her  other  works  are  "Mary  Derwent,"  Northumberland,  June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tap- 

Trhich  gained  a  prize  of  $400  offered  by  one  of  ton  park,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  Aug. 

the  periodicals ;  the  "  Heiress  of  Greenhurst,"  12,  1848.     His  father,  a  worthy  and  indus- 

"  The  Old  Homestead,"  and  two  books  on  nee-  trious  man,  was  fireman  of  the  pumping  en- 

dlewoi^  ^  She  has  been  the  editress  of  several  gine  at  Wylam  colliery,  and  by  his  utmost  ex- 

Ir&erary  magannes,  for  which  she  has  written  ertions  was  barely  able  to  provide  food  and 

CTsch  in  T-erse,  but  has  published  no  collection  clothing  for  his  family,  much  less  to  send  them 

cf  her  poems,  to  schooL    George,  the  2d  of  6  children,  con- 

STEPHENS,    Joror  Lloyd,    an   American  sequently  grew  up  without  the  slightest  knowl- 

trardlcr  and  anthor,  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  edge  of  books,  and  at  9  years  of  age  was  em- 

J-  Nov.  28,  1806,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  10,  ployed  at  two  pence  a  day  to  look  after  the 

18o2.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  cows  of  a  neighbor,  to  which  suceeeded  other 

5ew  York,  in  1822,  studied  law,  and  practised  kinds  of  farm  work.    It  was,  however,  his 

!i!s  profession  in  New  York  for  8  years.    Ho  highest  ambition  to  follow  his  father's  occupa- 

then  spent  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  in  tion ;  and  at  the  age  of  14,  being  known  as  a 

1837  published  his  "Incidents  of  Travel  in  steady^  intelligent  boy,  with  a  taste  for  mechan- 

r^jpt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  ics  evmced  in  the  construction  of  miniature 

Allowed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  ^^  Incidents  engines  and  windmills,  he  was  appointed  as- 

of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Po-  sistant  fireman  at  the  Dewley  Burn  colliery. 

laad,'^  both  in  2  vols.  12mo.    Tho  lively  style  whither  the  family  had  removed.    For  several 

«nd  great  descriptive  power  of  these  works  years  he  continued  to  be  employed  at  various 

procnred  them  a  very  large  circulation  both  in  collieries  as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plugman, 

Aiaerica  and  Europe.    In  1889  he  was  appoint-  and  gradually  acquired  so  complete  a  knowl- 

ed  by  President  Van  Buren  special  ambasisador  edge  of  the  engine  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart 

to  Central  America,  explored  the  ancient  re-  and  make  any  ordinary  repairs.    At  18  he  was 

mains  of  that  country,  and  on  his  return  pub-  still  ignorant  of  reading,  and  even  of  the  letters 

E^bed  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri-  of  tho  alphabet ;  but  within  two  years,  partly 

ca.  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  by  attending  small  night  schools  resorted  to  by 

York,  1841);  and  in  1842  he  again  visited  Yu-  the  colliers'  children,  partly  by  his  own  per- 

eatan,  and  published'*  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yu-  severance,  he  was   able  to  read,  write,  and 

fstan"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1843).    These  works  were  cipher  with  tolerable  facility.    In  1802  he  was 

illastrated  by  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Gather-  married,  but  became  a  widower  within  two 

vcod,  and  tiie  last  two  named  are  of  special  years,  and  removed  in  1805  with  his  infant  son, 

Talne  as  contributions  to  American  antiquities.  Robert,  to  Killingworth  colliery,  where  his  lit- 

la  1846  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  a  member  of  tie  earnings  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  de- 

the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  mands  which  his  father's  poverty  imposed  upon 
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him,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  EHIingworth  to  drag  coal.    Abont  this  period 
snm  to  procure  a  substitute  in  the  militia,  for  he  invented  a  miner's  safety  lamp  to  obviate 
which  he  had  been  drawn.    At  this  time  he  the  frequent  explosions  from  fire  damp,  one  of 
was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States ;  which  had  occurred  in  1814  in  the  colliery  under 
but  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  his  care.    The  subject  was  at  the  same  time 
pay  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  he  set  himself  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
steadily  to  work  to  repair  his  losses.    In  his  and  both  he  and  Stephenson,  though  living 
leisure  hours  he  studied  mechanics  and  engi-  hundreds  of  miles  i^>art,  and  personally  un- 
neering,  mended  clocks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes  known  to  each  other,  constructed  lamps  found- 
for  the  miners,  and  turned  his  hand  to  so  many  ed  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  in- 
useful  purposes  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  dependently  by  different  trains  of  thought,  the 
fellow  laborers  in  the  colliery  as  a  sort  of  uni-  former  workiiig  out  his  ideas  scientificaUy,  the 
versal  genius.    What  was  of  more  benefit  to  latter  mechanically.    Stephenson's  lamp  was 
him  was  the  favorable  impression  which  his  practically  tested  by  himself  at  Killingworth 
suggestions  for  improvements  in   machinery  inOct.  1815,  nearly  8  weeks  before  Sir  Humphry 
made  upon  his  employers,  who  in  1812  ap-  madepublic  his  invention,  and  is  still  employed 
pointed  him  engine- wright  at  Killingworth,  at  there.    To  Davy  nevertheless  was  ascribed  the 
a  salary  of  £100  a  year.    With  this  event  his  priority  of  invention,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
mechanical  genius  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start,  raised  at  a  meeting  of  coal  miners  and  present- 
and  beside  erecting  a  winding  engine  for  draw-  ed  to  him,  £100  being  at  the  same  time  assigned 
ing  up  coal  and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected  to  Stephenson.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  deem- 
and  laid  down  a  SQlf-acting  incline  along  the  ing  that  imustice  had  been  done  him,  soon  after 
declivity  of  the  Willington  ballast  quay,  so  presented  him  with  £1,000,  a  proceeding  warm- 
arranged  that  full  wagons  descending  to  the  ly  criticized  by  Sir  Humphry,  and  which  pro- 
vessels  drew  up  the  empty  ones.    The  con*  voked  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  parti- 
struction  of  an  efficient  and  economical  loco-  sans  of  the  rival  claimants.    Having  brought 
motive  steam  engine,  however,  occupied  his  at-  the  locomotive  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
tention  beyond  any  other  subject ;  and  after  a  perfection,  Stephenson  next  turned  his  atten- 
careful  examination  of  all  the  machines  within  tion  to  the  improvement  of  railways,  his  opinion 
his  reach,  he  commenced,  and  in  July,  1814,  being  that  both  were  parts  of  one  mechanism, 
completed  an  engine,  which  worked  success-  and  that  the  employment  of  steam  carriages 
fully  on  the  Killingworth  railway,  and  proved  on  common  roads  was  impracticable.    For  Sie 
the  best  yet  constructed,  though  its  operation  purpose  of  making  las  railways  solid  and  level, 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  inventor,  and  to  prevent  jerks  at  the  junction  of  the  rails, 
It  was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth  he  took  out  in  1816  a  patent  for  an*  improved 
wheels,  and  from  the  outset  he  rejected  the  rail  and  chair,  recommended  the  employment 
clumsy  contrivances  which  Trevethick,  Bleu-  of  heavier  rails  and  the  substitution  of  wrought 
kinsop,  and  others  had  thought  necessary  to  for  cast  iron,  and  established  the  gauge  still 
secure  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  wheels  generally  in  use.    In  connection  with  these 
and  the  smooth  iron  surface  of  the  rails  to  al-  improvements  he  added  considerably  to  the 
low  the  propulsion  of  a  train.    At  this  early  lightness  and  strength  of  the  locomotive,  and 
day  also  he  told  his  friends  "  there  was  no  substituted  steel  springs  for  the  small  cylinders 
limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  on  which  the  boiler  had  at  first  rested.    Soon 
works  could  be  made  to  stand  it ;"  an  opinion  after  the  general  peace  of  1815  the  necessities 
he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  mcdntain  al-  of  internal  commerce  began  to  suggest  the  ea- 
most  single-handed  against  the  most  experi-  tablishment  of  railways,  al^ough  the  employ- 
enced  engineers  of  England.^  While  engaged  ment  of  steam  power,  except  for  the  purpose 
in  plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention  of  expediting  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades,  was 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught  of  generally  considered  impracticable.    Stephen- 
the  furnace  obtained  by  turning  the  waste  son  and  a  few  others,  however,  ventured  to 
steam  up  the  chimney — ^a  practice  originating  believe  that  the  locomotive  was  destined  to 
solely  in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  supersede  the  mail  coach,  and  the  railroad  to 
by  the  escape  of  the  steam;  and  it  immediately  "  become  the  great  highway  for  the  king  and 
occurred  to  him  that  the  proper  application  of  all  his  subjects.'*    His  first  important  under- 
this  principle,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  taking  was  the  construction  of  a  railroad  8 
fire,  would  greatly  augment  the  power  of  the  miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Hetton 
boiler  to  generate  steam,  and  the  range  and  colliery,  which,  on  Nov.  18,  1822,  was  success- 
capacity  of  the  engine.    Hence  originated  the  fiilly  opened,  the  level  parts  being  traversed  by 
steam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement  locomotives,  while  stationary  en^es  were  em- 
in  the  locomotive  made  up  to  that  time,  which,  ployed  to  overcome  the  heavy  grades.    While 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Hackworth,  this  work  was  in  progress  similar  projects  be- 
another  inventor.  It  was  embodied  in  Stephen-  gan  to  be  agitated,  and  in  1820  an  act  of  par- 
son^s  next  engine,  completed  in  1815 ;  and  in  liament  was  obtained  for  a  railway  between 
1816  he  constructed  others,  greatly  simplified  Stockton  and  Darlington,  of  which  Stephensoix 
in  the  working  parts,  and  which  as  recently  as  was  appointed  engineer  at  a  salary  of  £300. 
1854  formed  the  model  for  those  employed  at  The  line  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  station- 
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vrj  engiDds  tor  the  steep  gradients,  with  horse  entered,  having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  miles 

power  on  (he  level  portions ;  but  at  Stephen-  an  hour,  and  even  attained  a  velocity  of  29 

son's  uigeDt  request  the  act  was  amended  so  miles  an  hour.    The  "  Bocket,"  the  first  high- 

as  to  permit  the  use  of  locomotives  on  all  parts  speed  locomotive  of  the  standard  modern  type, 

of  the  road,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  some-  was  distmguished  above  all  preceding  ones  by 

vhat  more  than  8  yeara  from  its  commence-  8  elements  of  efficiency :  the  multitubular  boil- 

ment,  was  formally  opened  on  Sept.  25, 1826,  er,  which,  if  not  Stephenson^s  invention,  was 

in  the  presence  of  immense  throngs  of  specta-  first  applied  by  him  to  locomotives ;  the  blast 

tofs.   The  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  pipe ;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 

adtalde  looomotiTes  from  the  ordinary  black-  cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheels. 

ami^-  shops  sa^^eated  to  him   the   neces-  At  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  road, 

Bfcj  of  ertahlishiTig   a  special  en^e  factory,  Sept.  16,  1880,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  in  at- 

vbieh  prefect  iwaa    aoocesafiilly  carried  into  tendance  with  many  other  distinguished  publio 

effiwtt  with  the  ooOperation  of  Mr.  Pease,  the  men,  having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 

oiig^nalor  of  the  Stockton  road,  at  Newcastle-  fiitally  injured  by  this  engine,  was  conveyed 

npoD-Tyne,  where  some  of  the  most  powerful  in  it  from  Parkside  to  Ecdfes,  a  distance  of  16 

ifceam  carriages  in  the  world  have  since  been  miles,  at  the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  86 

ecnstrocted,  and  many  skilled  workmen  and  miles  an  hour.    Having  fairly  inaugurated  the 

tngmeers  educated.     The  year  1826  witnessed  railway  system  of  England,  Stephenson  was 

the  production  of  a  multitude  of  projects  for  almost  incessantly  employed  for  the  next  10 

nilways,  of  which  the  Liverpool  and  Man-  years  on  new  roads  wnich  were  projected  in 

cheiter  line,  the   niW^  considerable  and  the  aU  directions,  and  even  visited  Belgium  and 

oalj  one  serionsly  supported,  was  destined  to  Spain  as  a  consulting  engineer.    With  his  in- 

be  not  merely  the  great  achievement  of  Ste-  creasing  wealth  he  also  engaged  extensively 

^keoson^s  career^  bat  the  battle  field  on  which  and  profitably  in  coid  mining,  particularly  in 

vae  to  be  fought  the  momentous  questions  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tapton  park,  an  elegant 

liie  superiority  of  railways  to  common  roads,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  passed  his  lat- 

of  hi^  to  low  velocities  of  transport,  and  of  ter  years  in  comfort  and  peace,  beloved  by  his 

kcomotives  to  fixed  eng^es.  Stephenson  made  neighbors  of  every  degree  and  condition,  and 

the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  teeth  of  an  op-  presenting  in  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his 

poation  which  might  have  readily  disconcert-  person  and  manners,  the  true  ideal  of  an  Eng- 

ed  a  less  determined  spirit ;  and  such  were  the  lish  gentleman.     He  preserved  through  life 

%nonnce  and  prejudice  of  land  owners  and  the  simplicity  of  character  which  had  distin- 

£eir  agents,  who  sometunes  drove  the  survey-  guished  him  in  youth,  and  on  several  occasions 

on  off  thi^  grounds,  that  much  of  the  work  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.     Of  his 

£ad  to  be  done  by  stealth.    An  act  of  parlia-  scientific  character,  Sir  J.  D.  Forbes,  who  dis- 

QKiat  having  been  procured,  Stephenson  was  claims  for  him  any  great  inventiveness,  makes 

spp<»nted   principal   engineer,  and  in  June,  the  following  estimate:  ^^His  skill  raUier  lay 

18^6,  commenced  the  construction  of  the  road,  in  perceiving  how  far  methods  and  contriv- 

vhidi  employed  him  incessantly  during  the  ances  already  known  might  be  pushed  to  an 

next  4  years.     Of  the  engineering  difi^culties  advantageous  result.  He  possessed  that  shrewd 

gncccaafiilly  overcome,  the  most  important  was  decision  which  ingenious  persons  often  want, 

the  crosBong  of  Chatmoss,  a  bog  4^  miles  in  enabling  him  to  detect  what  is  truly  valuable 

length,  pronounced  impassable,  on  which  the  in  the  numerous  mechanical  schemes  which  at 

rosd  was  made  to  float ;  a  feat,  as  has  been  ob-  any  time  are  afloat,  and  to  devise  the  means 

served,  '^^  affording  an  uneouivocal  proof  of  that  of  realizing  them.    He  also  possessed  that  con- 

aimirable  s^-reliance  which  never  contem-  fidence  in  his  own  judgment  which  is  neces- 

;4ates  failnre."     The  patience  of  Stephenson  sary  to  carry  out  principles  to  their  legitimate 

was  however  destined  to  be  still  more  severely  extent,  but  from  which  feebler  or  more  prac- 

tried ;  lor  daring  the  progress  of  the  undertak-  tical  minds  usually  shrink."     A  memoir  of 

lag  the  most  eminent  engineers  persisted  in  George  Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  was 

recommending  stationary  engines  in  place  of  published  in  London  in  1866. — ^Bobbbt,  a  rail- 

k^eomotives,  which  they  declared  unsafe  and  way  constructor  and  engineer,  son  of  the  preced- 

incapable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  speed;  ing,  bom  in  Willington,  near  NewcasUe-upon- 

sfid  the  clom^  expedient  of  a  series  of  station-  Tyne.  Dec.  16, 1808,  died  Oct.  12,  1859.    As 

try  machines  1\  miles  apart,  dragging  the  a  child  he  evinced  remarkable  intelligence,  and 

trains  by  ropes,  was  seriously  entertained,  and  became  in  some  sort  a  fellow  pupil  m  several 

would  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  enei^  branches  of  knowledge  with  his  father,  whose 

of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his  friends.    He  own  education  was  continued  far  into  middle 

fiaally  prevailed  on  the  directors  to  offer  a  life,  and  whose  earnings  were  long  devoted  ex- 

priaa,  under  certain  stipulations,  for  the  most  dusively  to  the  instruction  of  his  son.    The 

deceive  locomotive  engine  for  the  purposes  latter,  who  at  12  years  of  age  began  to  show 

of  the  rosd;  and  at  a  trial  which  took  place  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  science, 

Bear  Liverpool,  Od.  6,  1829,  his  engine,  the  was,  after  several  years'  schooling  at  Newcas- 

"  Rocket^''  oonstmcted  by  himself  and  his  son  tie,  and  a  preparatory  training  in  the  collieries, 

Boberti  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  the  4  sent  in  1822  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
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He  returned  home  in  the  sncoeeding  year,  and  nins  not  less  distingnished  than  that  of  his  fa- 
after  assisting  his  father  in  a  variety  of  under-  then    He  puhlished  a  work  "  On  the  Locomo- 
takings  and  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  prac-  tive  Steam  Engine/'  and  another  '^  On  the 
tical  mechanics,  accepted  in  1824,  in  the  nope  Atmospheric  Rail  way  System.^' 
of  benefiting  his  health,  an  engagement  as        STEPPES.    See  Plains. 
mining  engineer  in  South  America.    Recalled       STEREOSCOPE    (Gr.  artpfo^y    solid,    and 
by  his  father  in  1827,  he  was  employed  in  va-  cKOTrfo),  to  see),  an  optical  instrument  con- 
rious  labors  connected  with  the  construction  trived  for  combining  into  one  image,  which 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  appears  solid,  or  in  relief,  two  plane  represen- 
in  the  improvement  of  locomotives ;   and  in  tations  of  a  statue,  a  landscape,  or  any  object 
1829  he  assisted  in  designing  and  making  the  or  field  of  objects  involving  three  dimensions, 
successful  locomotive,  the  "Rocket,"  which  The  two  separate  pictures  employed  for  this 
was  entered  in  his  name.    After  being  engaged  purpose  are  so  taken  as  to  show  the  object  or 
on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he  was  appoint-  field  as  it  would  appear  when  viewed  by  each 
ed  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  of  the  two  eyes  separately.    Of  such  pictures, 
road,  which  under  his  direction  was  completed  now  known  as  stereoscopic  views,  the  eflPect, 
in  1838 ;  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  his  and  hence  the  preparation,  depend  on  tho  two 
time  and  talents  were  almost  exclusively  occu-  simple  principles,  that  within  certain  limits  of 
pied  with  similar  undertakings  at  home  and  distance  the  two  eyes  see  at  the  same  time  two 
abroad.    As  an  engineer  he  is  known  by  sev-  really  unlike  pictures  of  any  solid  object  or 
eral  stupendous  works  designed  in  immediate  field  of  objects  regarded ;  and  that  when  two 
connection  with  railways,  among  the  most  re-  such  pictures  (for  present  purposes  considered 
jnarkable  of  which  are  the  high  level  bridge  as  fiat)  fall  on  the  retinae  of  the  corresponding 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  over  eyes,  the  result  is  a  perception  of  solidity  in 
the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  the  Conway  the  objects,  or  of  depth  in  the  field,  so  pre- 
bridge,  and  above  all  the  Britannia  tubular  sented.    If  a  thin  book  be  held  up  before  the 
bridge  across  the  Menai  straits,  1,850  feet  in  eyes,  with  the  back  toward  the  face,  and  looked 
length  and  106  above  high  water  mark,  which  at  with  the  right  eye  only,  the  back  and  much 
Sir  James  Forbes  pronounces  "  a  triumph  of  of  the  corresponding  side  are  seen,  and  in  a 
art  and  science,  an  honor  to  his  own  age,  ^d  a  certain  direction ;  but  on  looking  with  the  left 
lesson  to  posterity.^'    In  this  last  undertalcing  eye  only,  the  image  of  the  book  and  the  plane 
he  received  important  assistance  from  Messrs.  in  which  it  appears  to  lie  shift  slightly  toward 
Bodgkinson  and  Fairbairn  with  respect  to  va-  the  closed  eye,  and  the  back  with  the  other 
rious  points  of  construction  and  the  strength  side  now  becomes  visible.    The  book  presents 
of  materials ;  but  the  credit  of  conceiving  the  to  each  eye  a  somewhat  different  surface,  and 
enterprise  belongs  wholly  to  himself,  as  well  a  different  position  and  perspective.    On  care- 
as  the  rectangular  form  of  the  tube,  of  which  fully  regarding  it  with  both  eyes,  its  apparent 
tJiere  had  previously  bi^en  no  example  in  me-  position  is  intermediate  to  the   two  before 
chanical  construction.    He  was  also  employed  found ;  the  back  and  in  a  degree  both  the 
on  railways  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Italy,  France,  sides  are  now  visible,  and  the  book  obviotisly 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  visited  Egypt  stands  in  relief  toward  the  eyes.    These  ap- 
several  times  to  superintend  the  construction  pearances,  alluded  to  by  Euclid,  were  more 
of  a  road  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  on  definitely  observed  and  described  by  Galen 
the  line  of  which  there  are  two  tubular  bridges,  about  1,700  years  since.    The  familiar  but  ro- 
traversed  by  trains  on  the  roof  instead  of  the  markable  result  is,  that  we  neither  see  objects 
inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  double  nor  as  fiat  surfaces ;  but  always,  when 
He  also  designed  an  immense  bridge  across  the  not  too  tar  removed,  as  having  depth  or  re- 
Nile  at  Kaffre  Azzayat.     In  British  North  lief,  or  as  existing  in  a  space  which  shows 
America  he  has  left  a  memorable  specimen  of  this  third  dimension.    (See  Visiox.)    A  dia- 
his  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  amid  gram  expressing  to  the  eye  Galenas  results  was 
unprecedented  diflSculties  in  the  great  Victoria  drawn  by  Baptista  Porta ;  and  from  this,  a^^out 
tubular  bridge,  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  A.  D.  1593,  Jacopo  Chimenti  prepared  pairs 
near  Montreal,  and  was  formally  opened  by  of  drawings  (one  pair  of  which  is  believed  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860.  be  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Lille)  in- 
In  addition  to  his  railway  labors  he  took  con-  tended  to  show  persons  as  seen  by  the  two 
siderable  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  during  eyes  separately,  and  such  that,  if  viewed  with 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  represented  the  the  eyes  "crossed**  by  looking  at  a  point  nearer 
Yorkshire  borough  of  Whitby  in  parliament,  to  them  than  are  the  drawings,  so  that  each 
where  he  was  known  as  an  able  debater  on  eye  receives  the  image  of  that  which  is  before 
subjects  connected  with  the  railway  interests  the  other,  they  are  combined,  giving  a  single 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    He  was  also  a  mem-  image  in  relief.    This  method,  the  ^'  ocular 
ber  of  several  scientific  bodies,  and  received  a  stereoscope,"  is  still  conveniently  resorted  to, 
great  gold  medal  of  honor  from  the  French  in-  after  some  practice,  by  those  who  would  get 
austrial  exposition  of  1855.    His  great  wealth  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  news  without  em- 
was  liberally  expended,  and  he  eiyoyed  a  rep-  ploying   an   instrument     Aquttonius    (1613) 
utation  for  private  worth  and  mechanical  ge-  wrote  a  volume  on  the  vision  of  solid  objects. 
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in  wluili  this  principle  was  introduced.  Mr.  toward  each  other,  and  at  the  ordinary  dis- 
Hanis  (lt75)  treated  on  the  subject,  among  tance  of  the  two  ejes,  about  2i  inches  apart. 
other  things  referring  the  obvionsly  solid  form  These  are  placed  in  a  convenient  box,  into 
of  the  nose  as  seen  by  its  owner  to  this  effect  which  the  observer  looks;  while  beyond  them 
of  vision  with  two  eyes.  Prof.  Elliott,  in  1884,  are  the  slides  or  double  views,  which,  in  case 
IS  said  to  have  oonoeived  the  plan  of  an  instm-  they  are  opaque,  as  upon  pasteboard,  are 
ment  for  combining  the  two  single-eye  pic-  viewed  by  reflected,  or  if  transparent,  as 
tores,  mentioning  it  to  two  or  three  Mends,  on  glass,  by  transmitted  light.  A  maphragm, 
but  not  carrying  it  into  execution  until  1889.  extending  from  in  front  between  and  to  a  lit- 
Mesawliile,  however,  Prof.  Wheatstone — ^to  tie  way  beyond  the  two  semi-lenses,  confines 
whom  is  unqneationably  due  the  credit  of  hav-  the  vision  of  each  eye  to  its  appropriate  pio- 
ing  devued  the  first  effectual  and  satisfactory  ture ;  while  the  lenses,  refracting  laterally 
instniment  for  combining  two  monocular  draw-  outward  to  the  eyes  the  light  which  passes 
ingsorpi^nresintoaaolid  image,  aswell  asof  through  them,  cause  the  two  images  to  ap- 
having  dislinotly  brought  before  the  physicists  pear  as  if  originating  from  a  single  field  be- 
and  the  pnblic  the  truth  that  our  actual  percep-  tween  the  real  places  of  the  views,  that  is,  they 
tioa  of  solidity  depends  on  the  combination  of  superimpose  these ;  and  at  the  same  time  ^eir 
twoBoeh  visual  pictures — had  exhibited  before  effect  is  to  magnify  the  single  resulting  image, 
the  roval  society  in  1888,  and  also  at  a  meeting  The  instrument  is  known  as  the  *'  lenticular 
ofthebritiah  association,  his'*  reflecting  stereo-  stereoscope."  In  the  best  simple  or  hand 
scope,^  demonstrating  its  power  to  unite  pairs  instruments,  the  semi-lenses  being  cut  from  a 
of  plane  geometrical  drawings  into  single  and  nngle  lens  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
soiid  forms.  Elliott^s  device  was  simply  a  and  set  edge  to  edge,  a  single  wide  aperture 
wooden  box,  18  inches  long,  7  broad,  and  4^  serves  for  both  eyes ;  and  the  instrument  then 
de^  in  the  closed  or  remote  end  of  which  suits  all  eyes  wi&out  adjustment,  and  allows 
the  diwimilar  pictures  were  placed.  The  of  an  increased  field  of  view. — ^As  no  artist  can 
views  he  first  employed  were  two  represent-  continually  and  with  certainty  execute  true 
ing  a  leaning  cross,  with  the  moon  and  the  pictures  of  trees,  persons,  or  other  near  ob- 
hranchlews  stem  of  a  small  tree,  nearly  in  line,  Jects,  with  just  those  differences  of  surface  and 
tad  as  seen  from  slightly  different  positions,  perspective  which  they  naturally  present  to 
Ko  Hiifiors  or  lenses  are  required ;  but  on  look-  the  two  eyes  separately,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
lag  into  the  box,  on  the  "  ocular  stereoscope"  that  the  stereoscope  could  be  of  little  use  until 
plan,  crossing  the  eyes,  the  entire  view  appears  aided  by  photography.  The  pictures  employed 
to  stand  forth  in  solidity  or  relief.  Wheatstone^s  must  be  correct,  or  their  faults  are  exaggerat- 
arrangement,  Ur  superior  to  this,  consists  of  ed.  Public  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
two  plane  mirrors  about  4  inches  square,  so  strongly  called  to  the  stereoscope  as  a  means  of 
fdaeed  as  to  make  each  an  angle  of  about  45^  amusement  and  of  the  improved  representation 
with  the  axis  of  the  corresponding  eye,  the  of  objects,  by  the  fine  display  of  lenticular  ster- 
two  mirrors  being  thus  at  right  angles  to  each  eoscopes  and  of  appropriate  photographic  views 
other,  and  the  drawings  on  separate  slips  being  placed  by  M.  Duboscq  in  the  great  e^diibition 
presented,  each  toward  a  mirror,  at  the  two  at  London  in  1861. — ^It  is  certain  that  the  ner- 
eides, and  at  such  a  distance  and  angle  that  ception  of  solidity  or  relief  in  ordinary  vision, 
the  rejected  images  thrown  to  the  two  eyes  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  degree  of 
respectively  shall  appear  to  have  come  from  a  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  (the 
fiogie  object  at  a  corresponding  distance  be-  optic  axes)  toward  the  object,  or  the  point  on 
hJEKi  the  mirrors.  Thus  the  two  views  are  in  its  surface  of  which  at  any  moment  distinct 
^eet  soperimposed  and  united,  as  in  natural  vision  is  secured.  Though  we  usually  judge 
vision ;  and  if  unlike  each  other  in  quite  or  of  distances  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  be- 
nearly  the  same  way  as  when  received  by  the  yond  a  certain  limit  wholly,  by  light  and  shade, 
eyes  from  the  actuad  object,  the  latter  will  be  or  atrial  perspective,  by  intervening  objects, 
exactly  represented,  though  it  may  be  on  a  re-  and  by  aid  of  experience,  yet  when  the  objects 
daoed  scale,  but  appearing  in  solid  form,  so  or  their  parts  are  within  about  250  to  800  feet, 
that  we  seem  even  to  look  around  and  beyond  there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  degree  of 
it  Two  pictores  of  a  bust  become  in  effect  a  convergency  of  the  optic  axes,  and  hence  in  the 
•olid  bast ;  the  waters  of  a  cataract  stand  forth  effort  to  fix  the  eyeballs  in  the  required  posi- 
in  body ;  a  forest,  a  mountain,  or  a  group  of  tions,  and  doubtless  therefore  in  the  attending 
persons  comes  out  in  depth,  and  we  look  be-  muscular  sensations.  Within  some  linait,  prob- 
tween  and  beyond  the  individual  objects,  as  ably  that  named,  the  degree  and  character  of 
in  the  natural  view.  In  1849  Sir  David  Brew-  these  sensations,  though  unconsciously  to  him, 
rer  devised  a  more  convenient  form  of  instm-  enable  the  observer  to  judge  of  distances ;  to 
■sent  for  combining  the  two  pictures,  which  is  ^determine  that  some  parts  of  a  given  object 
BOW  in  common  use.  In  this;  two  convex  are  nearer,  others  more  remote ;  and  thus,  per- 
fenses  properly  adjusted  are  employed  for  haps,  during  the  rapid  play  of  the  eyes  over 
viewing  the  pictures ;  or  more  commonly,  the  object,  to  obtain  that  sense  of  distances 
parts  of  a  single  large  double-convex  lens,  di-  which  we  interpret  into  solidity  of  the  object 
tided  in  the  middle,  the  thin  edges  being  set  For  objects  about  250  feet  away,  the  optic  an- 
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gle  is  small,  and  the  sensation  of  effort  slight ;  persons,  the  head,  or  an  advanced  foot,  or  the 
for  those  much  beyond  this,  both  these  in  ef-  dress,  is  thrown  forward  to  a  disagreeable  ex- 
feet  vanish,  and  relief  is  no  longer  a  perception,  tent.    This  principle,  however,  becomes  useful 
but  only  an  inference ;  for  distances  far  within  in  case  of  bodies  so  distant  that  to  the  eyes, 
the  limit,  the  convergency  and  sensation  be-  near  together  as  they  are,  they  cannot  present 
oome  marked.    Lookmg  into  the  stereoscope,  the  solid  form.    Remote  mountains,  buildings, 
the  effort  to  converge  the  eyes  must  be  made,  &c.,  flat  to  ordinary  vision,  are  made  to  give 
the  sensation  of  such  eflTort  attends,  and  relief  unlike  views  by  placing  the  cameras  many  feet 
is  perceived.    It  may  be  in  this  way  that  two  apart,  as  they  would  to  a  person  whose  visual 
views  of  an  object  a  mile  distant,  and  taken  by  organs  could  be  correspondingly  separated;  and 
the  double  camera  in  common  use,  its  lenses  in  the  stereoscope  suon  views  actually  give  the 
little  ^rther  apart  than  the  eyes,  still  show  re-  soM  form.    This  is  also  the  principle  of  the 
lief  when  seen  in  the  instrument ;  and  that,  as  tele-stereoscope  of  Helmholtz,  in  which  4  mir- 
has  been  stated,  even  two  flat  pictures  exactly  rors  are  so  placed  diagonally,  the  outer  pair 
alike  have  in  the  instrument  been  made  to  af-  many  feet  apart,  and  the  inner  at  the  distance 
ford  a  view  in  relief.    Brewster  argues  that  to  suiting  the  eyes,  that  the  binocular  parallax 
produce  perfect  stereoscopic  effect,  the  two  or  angle  between  the  two  lines  of  sight  is  great- 
views  should  always  be  taken  through  lenses  ly  enlarged,  and  distinct  relief  is  secured  inob- 
of  the  double  photographic  camera,  having  no  jects  very  remote.    The  angle  made  by  the 
more  than  i  inch  diameter,  and  placed  no  more  axes  of  the  two  eyes  at  the  point  viewed  (the 
than  2^  inches  apart,  or  successively  through  ^*  optic  angle'*)  is,  by  both  the  two  methods 
one  such  lens  shifted  only  to  such  distance,  so  last  named,  in  effect  greatly  enlarged — ^this  an- 
as to  answer  exactly  to  the  pictures  furnished  in  gle  being  always  a  horizontal  one — as  if  the  ob- 
nature  to  the  two  eyes.  When  there  are  moving  ject  were  very  near ;  but  the  visual  angle  of  the 
objects  in  the  field,  and  dso  in  taking  ^^  instan-  object,  usually  regarded  especially  in  the  verti- 
taneous  views,"  so  called,  the  double  camera  cal  direction,  remaining  just  what  it  would  be 
becomes  requisite,  or  two  single  cameras,  sta-  with  the  ordinary  base  between  the  eyes,  the 
tioned  at  suitable  distance  and  acting  togeth-  result  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  observer  is 
er.    For  stationary  objects  the  single  camera  deceived,  and,  unless  proportionate  magnifying 
is  conveniently  used,  the  pictures  being  taken  power  of  lenses  be  employed,  the  object  appears 
in  succession.    In  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  actually  diminished  in  size.    The  principle  of 
it  has  been  customary  (though  probably  the  increased  distance  between  stations  is  availed 
tendency  la  now  back  toward  the  natural  con-  of  in  taking  stereoscopes  of  the  moon,  as  has 
ditions)  to  exaggerate  the  effect  both  in  respect  been  done  by  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  of  New  York, 
to  distance  between  stations  and  to  the  size  of  and  by  W.  De  la  Rue  of  London.    At  differ- 
lens.    When  the  plates  used  are  less  sensitive,  ent  seasons  the  moon  presents  slightly  different 
larger  lenses  may  be  employed  to  accelerate  faces  toward  the  earth ;  and  two  views  taken 
the  process ;  sometimes  those  of  2,  8,  or  4  from  positions  in  the  e»i;h's  orbit  IS*'  apart, 
inches  diameter.    So  a  broad  base  or  distance  and  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  give  a  perfect 
between  stations  of  the  camera  is  resorted  to  and  beautiful  globe,  its  surface  diversified  with 
for  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  relief;  for  tiie  well  known  lights  and  shades  of  that  lu- 
near  persons  or  statues,  sometimes  as  much  as  minary.    M.  Olaudet,  of  London,  has  devised  a 
6  to  8  inches ;  for  landscapes,  10  to  20  inches,  method  in  which  relief  is  secured  by  means  of 
or  even  several  feet.    Thus,  strongly  differing  the  image  of  a  single  picture  or  object  thrown 
sides,  perspectives,  or  projections  of  the  objects  on  a  ground  glass  screen,  hence  termed  a  stereo- 
are  obtained.    In  the  double  camera,  the  tubes  monoscope.     In  this  case  it  is  asserted  that 
tiirough  which  light  enters,  to  be  thrown  by  a  the  image  in  relief  is  visible  to  several  spectar 
convex  lens  in  each  on  the  prepared  plates,  are  tors  at  the  same  time.    Another  method,  by 
not  parallel,  but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  Mr.  Maugham,  applies  glasses  of  complemen- 
certain  angle,  which  is  usually  less  in  the  cam-  tary  colors,  say  green  and  red,  to  the  rays 
eras  for  taking  portraits  than  in  those  for  views,  which  are  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  on  the 
But  in  taking  the  photographic  visiting  cards,  screen,  and  corresponding  glasses  to  the  two 
by  4  parallel  tubes  directed  toward  the  person  eyes  of  each  observer,  in  onier  to  keep  sepa- 
and  view  at  the  same  time,  4  pictures  are  ob-  rate  the  rays  of  the  two  images ;  but  mnch 
tained ;  then,  without  shifting  the  person  or  light  is  in  this  way  lost,  and  the  image  is  faint. 
instrument,  4  others  upon  another  portion  of  }£r,  Thomas  Skaife,  of  Blackheath,  England, 
the  same  slide ;  and  it  is  unexpectedly  found  using  a  small  thin  lens,  of  I  inch  focus,  has  ob- 
that  of  these,  any  right-hand  image  being  tained  almost  instantaneous  views  which,  when 
suitably  placed  in  the  stereoscope  with  any  magnified,  are  still  extremely  well  defined  and 
left-hand  image,  perfect  relief  is  the  result,  perfect,  and  which  he  has  termed  pistolographa. 
With  near  objects,  a  long  base  line  and  marked  Enclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  the 
difference  of  perspective  result  in  distorting  three  semi-fused  into  one,  one  of  these  minia- 
the  objects  in  the  direction  from  before  back-  ture  pictures  retains  its  beauty,  while  it  is  pro- 
ward  (that  of  depth) ;   all  streets,  buildings,  tected  and  preserved;  the  combination  he  has 
and  similar  views  extending  away  from  the  termed  the  chromo-crystal.    It  is  stated  that 
eye,  appear  disproportionately  long ;  and  in  Mr.  John  Sang,  of  Kirkcaldy,  has  recently,  hy 
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means  as  jet  kept  secret,  imparted  the  stereo-  fleeting  a  ray,  this  power  increasing  from  the 
scopic  effect,  or  relief,  to  copies  of  fiat  surfaces,  centre  out  to  the  thin  edge.    Consequently, 
such  as  paintings  and  engravings. — Several  in-  pictures  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  be  readily 
fltruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  united  through  the  middle  part  of  the  lenses, 
of  exhibiting  a  large  number  of  views  in  sue-  require  to  be  separated  more  and  more  as  we 
cession,  usually  involving  the  revolution  of  an  separate  the  lenses  themselves,  looking  through 
endless  band  carrying  holders,  in  which  the  their  more  deflecting  portions.    This  circum- 
alidee  or  views  are  previously  placed,  and  by  stance  suggests  the  means  of  giving  to  the  in- 
vhich  they  are  brought  successively  into  suit-  strument  a  general  character,  and  adapting  it 
ftble  position.    Prof.  H.  W.  Dove,  by  covering  to  all  sorts  of  views  as  well  as  to  differences  in 
slides  with  printed  lines,  each  one  repeated,  the  width  between  the  eyes.    The  modification 
for  one  eye  conunencing  evenly,  and  for  the  givenisthatofrendering  the  lenses  movable  in 
other  every  alternate  line  being  set  in  or  in-  a  horizontal  direction,  approaching  till  the  edges 
dented,  has  secured  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  touch,  or  separating  as  far  as  the  eyes  will  al- 
effect  of  a  double-refracting  crystal.    He  has  low,  each  lens  moving  through  slightly  more 
accordingly  proposed  to  detect  spurious  bank  than  an  inch.    The  lenses  must  move  simulta- 
notes  which  are  copies  of  the  genuine,  by  ob-  neously,  at  the  same  rate,  and  in  opposite  di- 
serving  any  suspected  note  alongside  of  one  rections;  when  the  right  lens  moves  to  the 
known  to  be  genuine  in  the  stereoscope ;  if  the  right,  the  left  goes  to  the  left,  and  vies  teraa, 
former  be  spurious,  slight  misplacements  of  This  is  accomplished  by  fitting  the  lenses  to 
words  or  lines,  inappreciable  to  the  unaided  slide  in  a  brass  frame,  and  attaching  the  lower 
eye,  will  distinctly  snow  the  double-refractive  edge  of  each  to  a  nut ;  within  the  right  nut 
effect,  by  an  apparent  projection  of  such  out  of  turns  a  right-hand  screw,  and  within  the  left  a 
the  phme  of  the  paper.    Copies  of  prints  or  left-hand  screw ;  andthe  threads  of  both  screws 
drawings  may  in  like  manner  be  known  from  being  cut  in  the  same  horizontal  rod,  both 
the  originals ;  with  genuine  duplicate  notes  or  lenses  are  actuated  simultaneously  and  oppo- 
prints  tiie  effect  is  not  observed.    Other  appli-  sitely  by  turning  the  rod  by  a  milled  head  at 
cations  have  been  proposed,  though  not  yet  one  side  of  the  instrument.  With  this  arrange- 
probably  to  any  great  extent  adopted.    But  as  ment,  the  separation  of  the  centres  may  vary 
a  means  of  amusement,  within  the  past  10  from  2  as  far  as  to  4^^  inches,  or  with  achro- 
years  the  stereoscope  has  risen  to  a  very  prom-  matic  lenses  to  5  inches ;  and  as  an  incidental 
inent  place  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  art ;  advantage,  views  may  thus  bo  employed  which, 
and  experienced  artists  are  already  visiting  al-  as  taken,  cover  an  area  of  20  square  inches,  or 
most  every  portion  of  the  earth^s   surface,  twice  that  of  those  in  general  use. 
known  or  supposed  to  offer  objects  of  historical  STEREOTYPE  PRINTING.    See  Pmntino. 
interest  or  scenery  of  striking  character ;  while  STERLING.    See  Pound  Stsrlino. 
groups  illustrative  of  domestic  and  other  sup-  STERLING,  John,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
posable  scenes  and  situations  are  multiplied  Eaimes  castle,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  ^Fuly  20, 
eontinnally. — ^Prof.  E.  Emerson,  of  Troy  uni-  1806,  died  at  Ventnor,  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
veraity,  N.  Y.,  has  devised  a  simple  means  Sept.  18,  1844.    His  father,  Edward  Sterling, 
of  remedying  a  common  defect  of  the  len-  had  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  had  scrv- 
ticular  stereoscope.    (See  the  "  American  Jour-  ed  for  a  time  as  captain  in  the  army,  was  now 
nal  of  Science,"  Nov.  1861.)    The  two  semi-  occupied  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  after- 
lenses  being  fixed  at  the  distance  from  each  ward  became  a  leading  writer  of  the  London 
c^er  supposed  to  be  that  ordinarily  reouired,  "  Times."     John  was  the  second  of  7  chil- 
tiiere  may  still  be  very  great  difBcuIty  or  dren,  5  of  whom  died  in  youth.    The  family 
even  an  impossibility  of  uniting  the  two  pic-  removed  to  Paris  during  the  peace  of  1814,  but 
tures  on  the  slides  into  one  impression  in  re-  fled  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and 
lief;  and  this  mainly  from  two  causes — ^that  settled  in  London.    At  the  age  of  16  he  was 
the  pictures  are  at  improper  distances  apart,  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  whence  he 
the  distance  between  their  centres  varying  was  removed  in  the  following  year  to  Trinity 
from  2:1  to  Si  inches ;  and  that  the  width  be-  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  chief 
tween  the  observer's  eyes  may  also  change  speaker  in  the  union  debating  dub,  and  was 
much.     An  instrument   enabling  us  to  see  intimate  with  a  group  of  young  men  including 
equally  well  views  whose  separation  may  vary  F.  D.  Maurice,  E.  U.  Trench,  J.  M.  Kemble, 
by  an  inch  or  more  thus  becomes  a  desidera-  Charles  Buller,  and  Monckton   Milnes.     In 
tom.    In  the  ordinary  arrangement,  moreover,  1828  he  and  his  friend  Maurice  became  pro- 
the  dze  of  each  picture  is  conflned  to  about  8  prietors  and  editors  of  the  recently  establish- 
inches  each  way,  or  an  area  of  9  square  inches;  ed  ^^Athenmum,"  which  soon  passed  out  of 
the  views  must  be  taken  under  an  angle  cor-  their  hands.    Sterling  continued  to  reside  in 
respondingly  small;  and  even  if  these  be  after-  London,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Cole- 
"wsid  magnified  in  viewing,  still  nothing  is  ridge,  of  whom  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
sdded  in  this  way  to  the  actual  completeness  mirer.     In  1829-80  he  wrote  his  novel  of 
of  details.    Now,  while  the  lenses  employed  **  Arthur  Ooningsby"  (8  vols.,  1888),  the  hero 
b  the  stereoscope  are  each  constant  in  focal  of  which  foreshadowed  his  own  career  by  pass- 
length,  yet  each  will  vary  in  the  power  of  de-  ing  through  radicalism,  by  means  of  what  Car* 
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lyle  calls  the  "  Ooleridgean  legerdemain^"  up  and  abandoned  the  rtndj  of  law  for  literature, 

to  faith  in  the  church,  in  which  ne  finally  takes  He  left  Rassia  in  1880,  passed  several  years  in 

orders.    In  1830  he  was  married,  and  soon  af-  travel,  and  since  1848  has  lived  in  Berlin.    Ilia 

ter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  went  with  his  writings  are  lively,  satirical,  and  aristocratic 

wife  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Beverfd  collections  of  his  works  have  been 

Indies,  where  he  resided  15  months  on  a  sugar  published. 

estate.  In  1883,  under  the  infiuence  of  his  STERNE,  Laubencb,  an  English  divine  and 
former  tutor,  J.  0.  Hare,  and  of  Coleridge,  he  author,  born  in  Olonmel,  Ireland,  Nov.  24, 
resolved  to  enter  holy  orders,  was  ordained  1718,  died  in  London,  March  18,  1768.  His 
deacon  at  Chichester  in  1834,  and  at  once  parents  were  both  English,  and  his  father,  Ro- 
became  curate  of  Hurstmonceauz  in  Sussex,  ger  Sterne,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Sterne, 
where  his  friend  Hare  was  rector.  At  the  end  archbishop  of  York  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL, 
of  8  months  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  was  a  lieutenant  in  Handasido^s  regiment,  the 
from  the  ministry,  which  he  never  resumed,  movements  of  which,  "  from  barrad^  to  trans- 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  now  first  port,  from  Ireland  to  England,"  young  Lau- 
met  Carlyle,  who  soon  filled  the  place  of  Hen-  rence  followed  until  his  10th  year,  when  ho 
tor  to  him,  which  had  before  been  held  by  was  put  to  school  at  Halifax  in  England.  Hav- 
Coleridge.  From  this  time  literature  was  his  ing  been  adopted  by  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Sterne 
chief  pursuit.  Carlyle  describes  him  as  busy  of  Elvington,  ne  was  in  1738  admitted  of  Jesus 
but  unproductive,  roaming  among  his  friends,  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
a  welcome  illumination  to  all,  his  address  in  1786 ;  soon  after  which  he  took  orders  and 
everywhere  pleasant  and  enlivening.  His  ill  was  presented,  through  the  influence  of  his 
health  continuing,  in  1886  he  went  to  the  south  uncle,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Sterne,  to  the  living 
of  IVance,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Madei-  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  preferment 
ra;  part  of  the  years  1888  and  1839  he  passed  a  few  years  later  was  added  a  prebend  in  York 
in  Italy;  visited  Madeira  again  in  1840;  and  cathedral.  In  1741  he  was  married  after  an 
in  1841  settled  at  Falmouth,  from  which  he  ardent  courtship  of  several  years,  although  he 
made  frequent  vbits  to  London.  Meantime  he  lived  long  enough  to  cordially  hate  his  wife ; 
had  contributed  to  *^  Black wood^s  Magazine^'  and  about  the  same  time,  through  her  conneo- 
his  delightful  ^'Legendary  Lore  ;^^  wrote  for  the  tions,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Stillington,  ad- 
"  Westminster  Review,"  then  under  the  charge  joining  Sutton.  For  nearly  20  years  he  pur- 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  was  engaged  on  other  sued  the  career  of  a  rural  incumbent,  ei^oying 
compositions,  in  prose  and  verse.  For  the  pur-  good  health  and  amusing  himself  with  *^  books, 
pose  of  meeting  him  on  his  hasty  visits  to  Lon-  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting ;"  and  during 
don,  the  Sterling  club  had  been  formed,  among  this  period  his  only  publications  appear  to  have 
the  members  of  which,  beside  his  friends  al-  been  two  sermons,  although  he  probably  wrote 
ready  mentioned,  were  Tennyson  and  Sir  G.  C.  political  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers,  and  is 
Lewis.  He  published  in  1839  a  collection  of  said  to  have  conducted  for  some  time  a  periodi- 
minor  poems ;  in  1841 "  The  Election,"  a  poem  cal  electioneering  paper  in  the  whig  interest, 
of  English  life  and  society;  and  in  1843  a  In  1759  he  published  at  York,  under  the  pseu- 
drama  entitled  "  Strafford."  During  the  last  donyme  of  "  Mr.  Yorick,"  the  first  two  volumes 
named  year  both  his  wife  and  mother  died,  of  ^'Tristam  Shandy,"  which  were  reprinted 
and  his  own  health  was  rendered  more  pre-  in  London  early  in  1760.  The  8d  and  4th  vol- 
carious  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.  He  umes  appeared  in  1761,  the  5th  and  6th  in 
retired  in  1843  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  there  1762,  the  7th  and  8th  in  1765,  and  the  9th  in 
commenced  a  poem  entitled  "Cceur  de  Lion,"  1767.  Long  before  the  completion  of  the  work, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  1848  the  charm  and  the  novelty  of  the  style,  abrupt 
a  collection  of  his  "Essays  and  Tales,"  from  and  exclamatory  rather  than  continuous,  the 
periodicals,  was  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  whimsical  digressions,  the  exquisite  touches 
with  a  biography  prefixed  (2  vols.).  The  biog-  of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  admirably 
raphy  dwelt  specially  upon  the  religious  as-  conceived  characters,  had  taken  an  extraordi- 
pects  of  his  character,  as  a  heroic  truth-seek-  nary  hold  upon  the  public,  and  Sterne  took  his 
er  and  a  laborious  curate.  Mr.  Carlyle,  deem-  place  by  the  side  of  Fielding  and  Richardson 
ing  this  the  least  significant  phase  of  his  career,  and  SmoUett  as  a  great  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
holding  that  artistic  admiration  was  his  forU^  He  was  extensively  lionized  in  London,  where 
and  not  devotion  in  any  form,  and  condenming  people  were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to 
his  entrance  into  the  church  as  "  a  weak,  false,  dine  with  him ;  and  Bos  well  has  recorded 
unwise,  and  unpermitted  step,"  published  in  Johnson's  remark  that  *^  the  man,  Sterne,  had 
1851  his  own '^  Life  of  Sterling,"  one  of  his  engagements  for  three  months."  The  erudition 
best  productions  and  one  of  the  most  remark-  which  so  greatly  astonished  the  not  very  learned 
able  of  biographies.  In  1851  ^*  Twelve  Letters  readers  who  welcomed  the  appearance  of  **  Tris- 
by  John  Sterling"  were  edited  by  his  relative,  tam  Shandy,"  will  however  scarcely  stand  tho 
Mr.  Coningham.  test  of  modern  criticism ;  and  it  has  been 
STERNBERG,  Albxakdeb  voir,  baron,  a  shown  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  his  ^^  Illustrations  of 
German  novelist,  born  near  Revel,  in  Esthonia,  Sterne"  (1798),  that  the  quaint  imagery  and  the 
April  22, 1806.    He  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  quainter  conceits  and  fancies  scattered  through 
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the  book,  were  larselj  borrowed  from  Babe-  in  principle,  a  bad  bnsband,  a  futhless  lover, 

lais,  Burton,  and  otner  authors  not  generally  offering  his  affections  to  2  or  8  married  women 

read  in  Siemens  time  or  even  now.    Bat  after  at  once,  the  dnpe  of  every  coarse  flatterer,  and 

making  liberal  allowances  for  plagiarisms,  his  false  to  his  professions  of  virtue  or  sensibility. 

Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Wr.  Shandy,  Dr.  With  wonderful  power  to  move  his  readers  to 

Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman,  *'  creations  of  a  tears  or  laughter,  he  was  rather  a  great  jester 

fine  fimoy  working  in  an  ideal  atmosphere,  and  than  a  great  humorist,  wasting  his  patlios  on 

not  mere  copies  or  caricatures  of  individual!-  the  most  trivial  objects,  apparently  **  to  make 

ti^  actually  observed,''  must  be  considered  points  and  seek  applause,"  and  leaving  the 

beyond  all  doubt  among  the  most  original  per-  mind  in  doubt  whether  it  were  genuine  feeling 

Bonages  in  fiction ;  and  in  his  peculiar  vein  of  or  a  piece  of  consummate  acting.  Masson,  how- 

hnmor  it  would  be  difScult  to  name  any  author  ever,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  not  even  the  arti- 

irhom  he  resembles.    Thackeray  has  noted  the  ficiality  of  his  pathos  can  take  away  the  eifect 

influence  of  Sterne's  early  association  with  mil-  on  our  sympathies,"  and  that  ^*  so  far  as  sensi- 

itarj  men  and  scenes  upon  some  of  the  most  bility  can  be  taught  by  fiction,  his  works  teach 

delightfiil  and  picturesque  passages,  which  he  it."    The  gravest  charge  brought  against  him, 

chiiiacterizes  as  "  reminiscences  of  the  boy  who  and  one  which  not  even  the  character  of  the 

had  lived  with  the  followers  of  William  and  age  in  which  he  lived  nor  the  exquisite  accu- 

yarlborough,  and  had  beat  time  with  his  little  racy  and  finish  of  his  diction  can  palliate,  is  a 

feet  to  the  pipers  of  Bamillies  in  Dublin  barrack  tendency  to  indecency.  *'  There  is  not  a  page  in 

j&rd,  or  played  with  the  torn  flags  and  halberds  Sterne^s  writings,"  says  Thackeray,  with  a  se- 

of  ^alplaquet  on  the  parade  ground  at  Glon-  verity  perhaps  not  wholly  merited,  "  but  has 

meL"  In  1760  and  1766,  during  the  publication  somethmg  that  were  better  away,  a  latent  cor- 

of  *^  Trbtam  Shandy,"  appeared  4  volumes  of  ruption — a  hint,  as  of  some  impure  presence ; 

aermons,  also  by  **Mr.  Yorick,"  which  met  with  the  foul  satyr's  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  ccmi- 

coDsiderable  favor,  more  perhaps  on  the  score  stantly."    Sterne  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  heo- 

of  their  paternity  tnan  on  account  of  their  actual  tic  and  consumptive  appearance, 

merit.    Gray,  in  his  correspondence,  while  ad-  STEBNEOLD,  Thomas,  an  English  writer 

mitting  that  "they  are  in  style  most  proper  for  of  psalms,  bom  in  Hampshire  about  the  com- 

the  pulpit,"  confesses  that  the  author  seems  mencement  of  the  16th  century,  died  in  1549. 

"often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  He  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  and 

ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  Edward  YI.,  and  was  noted  at  court  for  his 

audience."    In  1760  Sterne  received  an  addi-  poetical  talents  and  extreme  piety.    Impressed 

tional  living  at  Gorwold  in  Yorkshire ;  but  with  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  substitute  for 

Babsequent  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  the  profane  songs  in  vogue,  he  undertook  a 

prmcipally  in  London  or  on  the  continent,  leav-  translation  into  metre  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 

ing  his  wife  and  daughter  to  reside  in  York.  In  hoping  they  might  become  popular  with  the 

1762  he  visited  France,  and  between  1764  and  courtiers.    Me  completed  only  87,  which  were 

1767  spent  much  time  in  southern  Europe  for  printed  in  1549,  after  his  death,  with  7  by  Hop- 

the  benefit  of  liis  health,  now  seriously  impaired,  kins,  under  the  title  of  ^^  All  such  Psalms  of  Da- 

Returning  to  England,  he  recorded  the  impres-  vid  as  Thomas  Stemholde,  late  Gromo  of  the 

lions  of  his  travels  in  "  The  Sentimental  Jour-  Einges  Mtjestyes  Robes,  did  in  his  lyfe-tyme 

nej,^'  which  speedily  obtained  a  European  rep-  drawe  into  Englyshe  Metre."    The  version  was 

Illation.    He  die4  soon  after  the  appearance  completed  by  John  Hopkins  and  others,  and 

of  the  book,  of  w^di  the  first  part  only  was  was  published  in  1562  as  *^The  Whole  Book  of 

completed,  at  hired  lodgings  in  London,  sur-  Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  by  T. 

ronnded  by  strangers,  by  whom,  it  has  been  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred 

s&id,  bis  body  was  rifle^  while  he  was  expiring,  with  the  Ebreu ;  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them 

In  1775  his  daughter  Lydia published 8  volumes  withal;"  under  which  title  it  was  annexed  to 

of  his  "Letters  to  his  Friends,"  accompanied  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  continued 

by  a  short  autobiographical  memoir;  and  in  in  use  until  superseded  by  the  "New  Version" 

the  same  year  appeared  "Letters  to  Eliza,"  of  Tate  and  Brady,  first  published  in  1696. 

consisting  o    10  letters  addressed  by  Sterne  Sternhold  was  also  the  author  of  "  Certain 

in  March  and  April,  1767,  to  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawen 

Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq.,  counsellor  into  Metre  "  (London,  1549).    Stemhold's  ver- 

itBiombay,  and  at  present  diief  of  the  factory  at  sions  are  now  remembered  only  for  their  an- 

Burat,"  and  another  collection  of  letters  in  one  tiquity  and  the  prominent  place  they  once  oc- 

volnme.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag-  cupied  in  English  psalmody, 

nents  and  a  collection  of  "  Seven  Letters  by  STESIOHORIJS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  in 

Sterne  and  Ids  Friends,"  printed  for  private  Himera,  Sicily,  flourished  during  the  first  part 

circulation  in  1844,  these  are  his  only  remain-  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.    He  appears  to  have 

ing  writings  that  have  been  published. — Of  the  Uved  to  the  age  of  80  or  85.    The  incidents  of 

personal  dbaracter  of  Sterne,  as  seen  in  his  life  his  life  are  mostly  of  doubtful  authenticity.  He 

and  letters,  no  favorable  impression  can  be  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Catana,  and 

formed.    The  latter  show  him  to  have  been  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Phalaria, 

iodifierent  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  lax  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  iaA  is  supposed  to  have 
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travelled  in  Greece.    Snidas  sajrs  that  his  name  a  free  pardon  from  govemment.   "Wliile  abroad 

was  originallj  Tisias,  bat  was  changed  to  Stesi-  he  published  several  works  on  currency,  and 

chorus  because  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  in  1767  produced  his  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 

chorus  for  singing  to  the  harp.    By  some  he  ciples  of  Political  Economy"  (2  vols.  4to.)f  the 

has  been  called  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry,  first  considerable  English  work  on  the  subject. 

He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  intermixed  with  TSee  Political  Eoonom7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  449.) 

epic.    His  poems  were  chiefly  on  heroic  sub-  Among  his  remiuning  works  are :  "  The  Prin- 

jects,  although  he  wrote  many  on  themes  more  ciples  of  Money  applied  to  the  Present  State  of 

purely  lyricsd.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  the  Coin  of  Bengal,"  "A  Plan  for  introducing 

poets  who  composed  erotic  poems.    Fragments  an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  &c 

only  of  his  writings  are  now  extant.    The  best  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by 

collection  is  that  of  0.  F.  Eleine,  entitled  Ste-  his  son,  Sir  James  Steuart  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1805). 

siehari  Bimerenns  Fragmenta^  with  a  disserta-  STEUBEN.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  New  York,  bor- 

tion  on  his  life  and  poetry  (8vo.,  Berlin,  1828).  dering  on  Pennsylvania  and  drained  by  the  Ohe- 

STETHOSOOPE.    See  Ausoultatiow.  mungpOanisteo,  Tioga,  and  Oonhocton  rivers; 

STETTIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  area,  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  66,689.  The 
province  of  Pomerania,  and  of  the  administra-  surface  is  broken  and  the  soil  generally  very 
tive  district  of  its  own  name,  situated  on  the  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were  807,604 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  76  m.  N.  E.  from  Berlin ;  bushels  of  wheat,  711,807  of  oats,  292,689  of. 
pop.  in  1858,  53,094.  The  river  is  crossed  by  Indian  corn,  255,988  of  potatoes,  297,289  of  ap- 
two  bridges,  and  the  town  is  defended  by  walls,  pies,  58,749  tons  of  hay,  1,976, 129  lbs.  of  butter, 
a  citadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks.  It  886,884  of  wool,  118,658  of  honey,  and  112,287 
is  entered  by  5  principal  and  several  smaller  of  maple  sugar.  There  were  9  furnaces,  2  car 
gates,  2  of  the  former  being  highly  ornament*  factories,  42  grist  mills,  288  saw  mills,  16  shin- 
ed.  The  town  is  old,  but  it  contains  several  gle  factories,  7  newspaper  offices,  105  churches, 
fine  squares,  and  is  generally  well  built  The  and  841  schools.  Iron  ore  and  superior  build- 
ancient  castle  of  Stettin,  which  was  the  resi-  ing  stone  are  found.  There  are  2  or  3  small 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  contains  a  lakes,  and  Crooked  lake  is  partly  within  the 
collection  of  northern  antiquities,  and  in  the  county.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Buf- 
ohapel  attached  to  it  is  the  ducal  vault.  Wool-  falo,  New  York,  and  Erie,  and  the  Blossburg 
len,  Hnen,  cotton,  sugar,  anchors,  &c.,  are  man-  and  Coming  railroads,  and  the  Chemung  and 
ufactured.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1854  other  canals.  Considerable  lumber  is  ex- 
was  $12,295,800,  and  of  the  exports  $6,571,550.  ported.  Seats  of  justice,  Bath  and  Corning. 
In  1858  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  ll.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio 
$17,000,000.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St.  Jo- 
in 1858  was  8,007,  tonnage  541,978;  and  58,572  seph^s  and  Pigeon  rivers;  area,  814  sq.  m.; 
tons  of  shipping  was  registered  in  the  port. —  pop.  in  1860,  10,874.  The  surface  is  prairie 
In  the  year  830  a  large  village  and  a  temple  to  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
the  Wendish  idol  Trigloff  occupied  the  present  ductions  in  1850  were  101,190  bushels  of  In* 
site  of  Stettin.  The  temple  was  destroyed  and  dian  com,  73,141  of  wheat,  88,784  of  oats,  and 
rebuilt  several  times,  and  when  Christianity  5,389  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and 
was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  1,600  pupils  in  public  schools.  Capital,  Angola, 
century  a  large  treasure  was  found  in  it.  Stet-  STEUBEN,  Fbedebio  William  Augusttts, 
tin  has  belonged  at  different  times  to  Denmark,  baron,  an  officer  of  the  American  revolntion, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia.  born  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov.  16,  1730, 

STEUART,  SiE  Jambs,  a  Scottish  political  died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1794.    He  was 

economist,  borninEdinburgh,  Oct.  10,1713,  died  educated  at  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Neisse  and 

Nov.  26, 1780.    He  completed  his  education  at  Breslau,  and  when  only  14  years  old  served  as 

the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1734  was  a  volunteer  under  his  father,  who  was  an  of- 

admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  however  ficer  in  the  army  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 

he  rarely  practised.    Although  of  a  whig  fam-  was  at  the  siege  of  Prague.    In  1747  he  was 

ily,  he  became,  through  intercourse  on  the  appointed  a  cadet  in  an  infantry  regiment,  be- 

continent  with  several  exiled  adherents  of  the  came  an  ensign  in  1749,  and  a  lieutenant  in 

old  pretender,  imbued  with  Jacobite  doctrines;  1753.    In  1757  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 

and  having  declared  for  the  young  pretender  in  battles  of  Prague  and  Bossbach,  in  1758  was 

1745,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to  the  appointed  an  acyutant-general,  and  was  in  the 

court  of  France,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  battles  of  Kay  and  Kunersdorf,  in  the  latter  of 

time  of  the  l)attle  of  Culloden.    The  conse-  which  he  was  wounded.   On  the  capitulation  of 

Suence  was  a  compulsory  absence  from  Great  Treptow  in  1761,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 

Britain  for  nearly  18  years.    He  resided  during  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  released  shortly  after- 

the  greater  part  of  this  period  at  Angouleme,  ward.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  a^utant-gen- 

and  employed  his  leisure  in  those  studies  which  eral  in  the  king's  staff,  and  had  charge  of  the 

were  afterward  embodied  in  his  books.     In  quartermaster's  department  He  was  a  member 

1768  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  of  Frederic's  select  academy  of  young  officers 

where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hb  life,  al-  who  were  under  his  special  instruction ;  and  af- 

though  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  obtained  ter  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  in  which  he  parti- 
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dpated,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  valoable  STEUBENVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
lay  benefice.    At  the  close  of  the  7  years'  war  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  m.  N. 
Steuben  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted  from  Wheeling,  Ya.,  85  m.  W.  from  Pittsburg, 
himself  to  travel,  accompanying  the  prince  of  Penn.,  and  141  m.  E.  from  Columbus ;  pop.  in 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen  to  a  number  of  the  1860,  6,154.    It  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the 
conrts  of  Europe.    That  prince  appointed  him  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  laid  out  and 
k   1764  grand  marshal,  and  general  of  his  substantially  built,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
guard.     Stenben  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  farming  and  stock-growing  country,  and  is  the 
friendship  with  a  number  of  the  European  lit-  centre  of  an  important  traide.    It  has  2  cotton 
erary  characters  and  noblemen  of  his  time.  In  factories,  8  woollen  factories,  a  paper  mill,  an 
1777,  whOe  on  a  visit  to  France,  the  count  St.  extensive  rolling  mill,  a  glass  factory,  2  iron 
Germain  solicited  him  to  come  to  America;  founderies,   a   brass   foundery,   copperas   es- 
md  Stenben,  after  frequent  interviews  with  the  tablishments,  machine  shops,  a  coal  and  car- 
American  conunissioners,  finally  decided   to  bon  oil  refinery,  an  extensive  white  lead  man- 
acquiesce.    He  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  ufactory,  a  distillery,  and  a  number  of  large 
Dec.  1, 1777,  and  immediately  wrote  to  con-  flouring  mills.    It  has  2  banks,  1  daily  and  8 
gress  and  to  Gen.  Washington,  tendering  his  weekly  newspapers,  12  churches,  and  a  female 
services  as  a  volunteer,  and  expressing  the  seminary,  wMch  ei\joys  a  high  reputation  and 
strongest  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  colo-  usually  has  about  150  pupils.    The  seminary 
nies.    Shortly  afterward  he  proceeded  to  York,  building  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  at  a 
Penn.,  where  congress  was  in  session,  was  di-  cost  of  $40,000.    The  river  division  of  tibe 
rected  to  join  the  army  under  Washington,  and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  rulroad  passes  through 
daring  the  winter  arrived  at  Valley  Forge,  the  city,  and  it  is  the  present  terminus  of  the 
On  l&y  5, 1778,  he  was  appointed  inq)ector-  SteubenviUe  and  Indiana  rdlroad.   Abundance 
general  with  the  rank  of  m^for-general,  and  of  excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
by  his  excellent  management  greaUy  improved  STEVENS,  Abbl,  LL.D.,  an  American  cler- 
the  condition  of  the  continental  troops.    In  gyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1815. 
June  following  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon-  He  studied  at  the  Wilbraham  academy,  Mass., 
mouth.    He  prepared  a  manual  for  the  army,  and   the   Wesleyan   university,    Middletown, 
which  was  approved  by  congress  in  -1779,  and  Conn.     In  1884  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a 
introduced  the  most  thorough  discipline ;  and  Methodist  church  in  Boston;  in  1887  he  trav- 
much  of  Uie  success  of  the  revolution  is  to  be  elled  in  Europe,  and  corre^onded  extensively 
attributed  to  his  sagacious  and  rigid  regula-  with  American  journals.    After  his  return,  he 
tioDs.    He  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  was  stationed  about  8  years  in  Providence,  B.  I. 
on  the  trial  of  Miyor  Andr^.    In  1780  he  was  He  next  removed  to  Boston  in  1840,  and  took 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  editorial  charge  of  '^  Zion's  Herald,^*  a  religious 
and  in  January  following  was  active  in  harass-  newspaper ;  in  1862  he  removed  to  New  York, 
ing  the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  the   ^^  National 
The  next,  summer  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  La-  Magazine  ;"**  in  1865  he  revisited  Europe ;  and  on 
fajette's  division,  and  took  an  important  part  his  return  in  1866  was  elected  editor  of  the 
in  the  siege  of  Torktown.    He  was  distin-  ^^  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal."    Dr.  Ste- 
guished  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  vens  has  published*^  Memorials  of  the  Introduc- 
heart,  and  was  frequently  known  to  share  his  tion  of  Methodism  into  New  England,"  ^^  Mo- 
lest dollar  with  the  suffering  soldiers.    At  va-  morials  of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  the 
rious  times  he  contributed  most  of  his  clothing  Eastern    States,"    ^*  Church    Polity,"    ^'  The 
and  camp  equipments  to  the  men,  and  labored  Preaching  required  by  the  Times,"  *^  Sketches 
unceasingly  to  promote  their  comfort  and  wel-  and  Incidents,  a  Budget  from  the  Saddle  Bags 
fiire.    After  the  war,  in  the  impoverished  con-  of  an  Itinerant,"  **  The  Great  Reform,"  and  a 
dition  of  the  country,  congress  was  tardy  in  '^History  of  the  Beligious  Movement  of  the 
rewarding  him  for  his  services,  and  he  experi-  Eighteenth    Century    called    Methodism"    (8 
enced  much  annoyance  and  vexatious  delay  in  vols..  New  York,  1869-62).    About  100,000 
securing  an  appropriation  for  his  pay  and  to  volumes  of  his  works  have  been  issued, 
reimburse  him  for  personal  expenses  incurred  STEVENS,  George  Alexander,  an  English 
in  providing  the  soldiers  with  clothing  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
arms.    In  1790  congress  voted  him  a  life  annu-  18th  century,  died  in  1784.     He  commenced 
ity  of  (2,500.    Several  of  the  states  passed  res-  life  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  gradually  acquired 
olutions  acknowledging  his  eminent  services,  some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  burlesques  and 
and  voted  him  tracts  of  land.     New  York  of  comic  songs.    In  1760  he  published  a  novel, 
presented  him  with  16,000  acres  near  Utica,  "The  History  of  Tom  Fool,"  and  a  few  years 
forming  a  township  called  from  him  Steuben,  later  produced  an  entertainment  entitled  ^^  A 
on  which  he  settled  and  passed  the  i*emainder  Lecture  on  Heads,^^  which  he  gave  with  re- 
of  his  hfe,  giving  portions  of  the  land  to  hie  markable  success.    He  also  published  a  vol- 
aids,  and  leasing  the  remainder  to  settlers.  His  ume  of  "  Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical "  (1772) ; 
life  has  been  written  by  Francis  Bowen  in  and  after  his  death  appeared  *^  The  Adventures 
Sparks's  "American  Biography,"  and  by  Fried-  of  a  Speculist,  compiled  from  the  Papers  of 
rich  Eapp  (New  York,  1860).  G.  A.  Stevens,  with  his  Life,  a  Preface,  and 
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Fotes"  (1788).  Of  his  songs,  100  in  nnmber,  impfroTements,  in  the  waj  of  balanoe  valveBi 
one  only,  ^^  The  Storm,"  is  still  ]popalar.  tnbnlar  boilers,  steam  packing,  cut-offs,  cross 
STEVENS,  John,  an  American  inventor,  propellers  to  tarn  boats  as  on  a  pivot,  the  for- 
born  in  New  York  in  1749,  died  in  Hoboken,  cing  of  air  under  the  bottom  of  the  steamer 
N.  J.,  in  1888.  In  1787,  having  accidentally  John  Wilson  to  lighten  the  draft,  &c.  He  had 
seen  the  imperfect  steamboat  of  John  Fitch,  he  also  during  this  period  invented  and  put  into 
at  once  became  interested  in  steam  propulsion,  use  the  T  rail,  and  used  socceesfally  anthracite 
and  experimented  constantly  for  the  next  80  coal  as  a  fuel  for  fast  passenger  locomotives, 
years  on  the  subject.  In  1789  he  petitioned  He  had  at  an  early  age  established  steam  ferry 
the  le^lature  of  New  York  for  a  grant  of  the  boats  on  the  Hudaon  river,  and  on  the  organi- 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  waters  of  that  state,  zation  of  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  railroad  took 
The  petition  was  accompanied  with  draughts  a  deep  interest  in  its  management,  and  was  for 
of  the  plan  of  his  steamboat,  but  the  right  waa  many  years  its  president.  In  1818>  14  he  in* 
not  granted.  In  1804  Mr.  Stevens  constructed  vented  an  elongated  bomb  shell  of  great  de- 
a  propeller,  a  small  open  boat  worked  by  struotive  power,  and  imparted  to  the  govem- 
steam,  and  Ms  success  was  such  that  he  ment  the  secret  of  its  oonatruction,  in  consider- 
buOt  the  Phenix  steamboat,  which  was  com*  ation  of  which  he  received  a  large  annuity.  In 
pleted  but  a  very  short  time  after  Fulton  had  1842  he  commenced  experiments  with  a  view 
finished  the  Clermont.  Fulton  having  ob-  to  the  construction  of  an  iron-plated  war 
tained  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navi^ion  steamer  or  battery,  which  should  be  shot  and 
of  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Stevens  placed  his  boats  on  shell  proof.  (See  Battbst.)  This  battery  is 
the  Delaware  and  Oonnecticnt.  In  1812  he  not  yet  completed,  but  the  propriety  of  finish- 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  urging  the  ing  it  is  now  (Feb.  1862)  under  consideration, 
government  to  make  experiments  in  railways  STEVENSON,  Ajtdbbw,  an  American  statea> 
traversed  by  steam  carriages ;  and  if  his  plan  man,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  at  Blen- 
(which  varied  very  little  from  the  present  rail-  heim,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  June  26, 1857.  He 
ways)  should  prove  feasible,  he  proposed  the  studied  law  and  attained  a  prominent  position 
construction  of  such  a  railway  from  Albany  to  at  the  bar.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
Lake  Erie.  The  railway  engines,  he  thought,  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and  after  being  a  mem- 
might  traverse  the  roads  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  ber  for  several  sessions  was  chosen  speaker, 
or  even  more  per  hour,  though  probably  in  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
practice  it  would  be  found  convenient  not  to  gress,  and  for  18  years  held  that  office,  for  the 
exceed  20  or  80  miles  an  hour.  The  details  of  last  6  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
construction  of  the  roadway  and  of  the  loco-  He  was  minister  to  England  from  1886  to  1841, 
motives  and  carriages  are  g^ven  with  such  and  on  his  return  became  rector  of  the  univer- 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sity  of  Virginia,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
realize  that  their  only  existence  at  that  time  his  life  to  the  duties  of  that  office  and  to  agri- 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. — ^Robbbt  cultural  pursuits. 

LivmosTON,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  an  in-  STEWARD,  Lord  Hior,  in  England^  the 

ventor,  born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1788,  died  highest  officer  under  the  crown,  who  was  for- 

there,  April  20, 1856.    Inheriting  his  Other's  merly  known  by  the  Latin  title  of  magnui 

mechanical  genius  and  his  deep  interest  in  pro-  senett^dUua,    The  office  was  under  the  Plan- 

pulsion  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  he  while  tagenets  hereditary,  but  since  the  reign  of 

young  commenced  a  course  of  discovery  and  Henry  IV.  has  been  abolished  as  a  permanent 

improvement  on  these  subjects  which  have  dignity,  and  is  conferred  for  some  special  oc- 

given  him  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  in-  casion,  as  a  trial  before  the  house  of  peers  or 

venters.    At  the  age  of  20  he  constructed  a  a  coronation,  after  which  its  functions  cease, 

steamboat  with  concave  water  lines,  the  first  The  lord  high  steward  presides  at  the  former, 

application  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  building ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  brea)»  his 

soon  after  used  for  the  first  time  vertical  buck-  wand  and  dissolves  the  court. — The  office  of 

ets  on  pivots  in  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers,  steward,  or  Stewart,  also  existed  from  early 

suspended  the  guard  beam  by  iron  rods,  and  times  in  Scotland,  and  gave  name  to  the  royal 

adopted  a  new  method  of  bracing  and  fasten-  family  of  Stuart,  in  which  it  had  been  heredi* 

ing  steamboats;  in  1818  discovered  the  advan-  tary  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  HI.  (1056-^98) 

tago  of  using  steam  expansively,  and  of  employ-  till  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.) 

ing  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  for  steamers;  in  Stuart,  grandson  ofXing Robert  Bruce,  in  1371. 

1822  substituted  the  skeleton  wrought  iron  STEWART.    L  A  W.  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga., 

walking  beam  for  the  heavy  cast  iron  walking  bounded  W.  by  the  Ohattc^oochee,  separating 

beam  previously  in  use ;  first  placed  the  boilers  it  from  Alabama,  and  drained  by  several  of  its 

on  the  guards,  and  divided  the  buckets  on  the  tributaries;  area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 

water  wheels  in  order  to  lessen  the  jar  of  the  18,428,  of  whom  7,885  were  slaves.    The  soil 

boat ;  in  1824  applied  artificial  blast  to  the  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  684,* 

boiler  furnace  by  means  of  blowers,  and  in  449  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  171,791  of  sweet 

1827  the  hog  frame  (so  called)  to  boats,  to  potatoes,  16,890  lbs.  of  rice,  and  19,165  bales 

Srovent  them  from  bending  at  the  centre ;  and  of  cotton.    There  were  9  tarm  implement  fao- 

uring  the  next  22  years  made  numerous  other  tories,  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  taonerieai 
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98  chorebes,  ancE  660  pupils  attending  pnbfic  Oapts.  Stewart  and  WiUiam  Bainbridge  united 
fiohoolft.    Capital,  Lnmplun.     II.  A  N.  W.  oo.  in  most  earnest  efforts  to  induce  a  (mange  of 
of  Teno.,  bordering  on  fey.,  intersected  hj  the  policy  in  this  respect,  and  succeeded.    In  con* 
Cambeiiand  river,    and   bounded  W.  hj  the  formity  with  their  snggestions,  the  ships  of 
Tenneasee;   area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  war  were  ordered  to  sea,  and  in  Dec.  1812, 
9,888,  of  whom  8,405  mr ere  filaves.   The  surface  Oapt.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
is  imdnlating  and  the  aoil  Terj  fertile.    The  Oonstellation,  then  lying  at  Norfolk.    In  the 
productions  in  1850  were  684,050  bnshels  of  summer  of  1818  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con* 
Indian  eom,  2S,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,285  stitution,  there  seeming  to  be  no  possibility  of 
of  oats,  290,820  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  92,625  of  his  eluding  with  the  Constellation  a  close  block- 
butter.   There  were  11  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  ade  of  Norfolk,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
5  forgK,  8  tanneries,  42  churches,  and  248  pu*  strong  British  squadron.     In   December   he 
pQs  attending  pnblio  schools.    Capital,  Dover,  sailed  from  Boston  upon  a  cruise,  which  ez* 
STEWABT,   OsASUBS,  an  American  naTal  tended  to  the  coasts  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Dem- 
oflBeer,  bom  in  Pliiladelphia,  July  28,  1778.  erara,  and  the  Windward  islands,  resulting  in 
He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  March,  the  capture  of  the  British  schooner  of  war  rio* 
1798,  and  performed  his  first  service  in  the  ton,  of  14  guns,  a  letter  of  marque  under  her 
fiigate  TJmted  States,  Oom.  John  Barry.    He  oonvoy,  and   seTcral   merchant  vessels.     In 
ranained  in  this  ship,  which  was  employed  in  April,  1814,  the  Constitution  was  chased  into 
the  West  Indies  for  the  protection  of  American  the  port  of  Marblehead  by  the  British  frigates 
ecnmnerce    against    French   privateers,    until  La  l^ymphe  and  Junon.    About  the  middle  of 
My,  1800,   -when  he  was  appointed  to  the  December  following,  Capt.  Stewart  sailed  in 
command  of  the  schooner  £]q>eriment,  of  12  the  same  ship  upon  a  second  cruise,  and  on  Feb. 
gms,  upon  the  same  station.    While  lying  in  20  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 
i^pert^a  bay,  island  of  Dominica,  he  ascer-  of  40  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cyane,  Capt.  Fal- 
tained  that  an  impressed  American  seaman  was  con,  mounting  84  guns,  with  186  men,  and  the 
en  board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Siam,  whose  release  he  sloop  of  war  Levant,  Capt.  Douglass,  of  21 
demanded,  and  after  some  negotiation  obtained  guns  and  156  men.    The  Constitution  mounted 
from  the  English  eommander.    On  Sept.  1  the  52  guns  with  470  men.    The  action  was  fought 
Experiment  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  at  night,  and  at  the  commencement  of  it  the 
action  of  10  minutes,  the  French  schooner  tiiree  ships  were  close-hauled  and  formed  near* 
Deux  Amis,  of  8  guns ;  and  soon  after,  while  ly  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  Constitution  be- 
emising  near  the  islaad  of  Barbuda,  she  cap-  ing  to  windward.    By  judicious  manoeuvring 
tared,  after  a  very  short  action,  the  French  she  forced  her  antagonists  down  to  leeward, 
sdhooner  Diana,  of  14  guns.    In  addition  to  and  raked  than  both,  while  she  avoided  being 
tiiese  two  captures,  she  recaptared  a  number  raked  herself.    No  British  official  account  or 
of  American  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  this  action  has  been  published.   By  some  state- 
French  privateers.    In  1801  the  Experiment  ments  the  Joint  loss  of  their  two  ships  is  given 
arrived  at  Korfolk,  Ya.,  and  was  sold  out  of  at  41,  while  that  of  the  Constitution  was  but 
serriee;    and  in   ihe   following   year  Lieut.  8  killed  and  12  wounded.    On  March  10  the 
Stewart  made  a  short  cruise  as  nrst  lieutenant  Constitution    arrived   at   Port   Praya,    Cape 
of  the  frigate  Constellation,  employed  in  the  Yerd  islands,  with  her  prizes,  and  while  a  car- 
blockade  of  Tripoli.    Upon  the  termination  tel  was  preparing  to  convey  the  prisoners  to 
of  this  emise  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  states  a  British  squadron  appeared 
the  bri^  Siren  in  the  squadron  of  Com.  £d-  in  the  offing.    Capt.  Stewart  believed  that  the 
ward  Preble,  and  participated  in  the  naval  neutrality  of  the  port  would  not  be  respected, 
operations  of  1804  against  Tripoli.    He  coOpe-  and  therefore  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  the 
rated  with  Lieut.  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  prizes  following.    The  squadron  was  composed 
in  the  destmction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  of  two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  heavy  fngate, 
on  Feb.  16,  as  well  as  in  the  several  attadks  on  and  an  active  chase  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  city  and  its  defences;  and  for  his  services  the  recapture  of  the  Levant.    The  Cyane  ar- 
ia the  bombardment  of  Aug.  8, 1804,  he  re-  rived  at  New  York  on  April  15,  and  the  Con- 
e»ved  the  thanks  of  Com.  Preble  in  general  stitution  about  the  middle  of  May.    Ciric  hon- 
orders.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas-  ors  were  bestowed  upon  Capt.  Stewart  by 
ter  and  commander,  and  upon  the  conclusion  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  congress  voted 
of  peace  with  Tripoli  returned  to  the  United  him  a  gold  medal,  and  aQver  ones  to  each  of 
States  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  his  commissioned  officers,  and  also  passed  a 
In  1806  he  was  captain,  and  was  employed  in  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  his  officers,  and  men; 
■aperlu  tending  tiie  construction  of  gun  boats  and  Pennsylvania  voted  him  a  sword.    From 
at  Kew  York.    Upon  the  declaration  of  war  1816   to    1820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a 
by  the  United  States  against  England  in  1812,  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Franklin 
the  government   resolved   to  withdraw  the  ship  of  the  Ime  bearing  his  flag.    In  1821  he 
Amencan  ahips  of  war  from  the  ocean  and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  same  ship  for  the  Paciflc 
devote  tiiem   to   harbor   defence,  upon  the  station,  where  he  commanded  8  years.    His 
fronnd  that  they  would  soon  be  captured  by  later  services  have  been  upon  the  board  of 
ihe  ovenrhehning  naval  foroe  of  England;  but  navy  oommissioners  fh>m  1880  to  1888,  and  in 
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oommamd  of  the  home  squadron  and  of  the  oaltore  of  all  the  faculties,  intelleotnal,  mora], 
naval  station  at  Philadelphia.  He  has  also  and  sensitive,  rather  than  to  teach  de&iite  so- 
rendered  important  services  in  the  organization  Intions  of  intellectual  problems ;  and  his  leo- 
of  the  navy,  and  submitted  to  the  navy  depart-  tures  therefore  proceeded  from  psychology  to 
ment  at  different  times  valuable  papers  on  theories  of  character  and  manners,  life  and  lit- 
the  subject.  In  1857  he  was  placed  upon  the  erature,  taste  and  the  arts,  politics  and  natural 
reserved  list  of  the  navy,  his  advanced  age,  in  theology.  The  prominence  which  he  assigned 
the  opinion  of  the  board  appointed  under  the  to  the  last  subject,  as  the  highest  branch  of 
act  of  congress  of  Jan.  16  of  tliat  year,  leaving  metaphysics,  was  designed,  as  he  explained,  to 
them  no  discretion  in  his  case ;  but  in  March,  resist  the  prevalent  sceptical  tendencies  of  the 
1859,  he  was  placed  upon  the  active  list  by  era  of  the  French  revolution.  From  the  be- 
speciid  legislation  under  a  new  conmiission  as  ginning  he  gave  lectures  on  the  theory  of  gov- 
senior  flag  officer.  He  was  recently  at  his  own  ernment  as  a  part  of  the  course  on  moral  phi- 
request  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  navy  losophy,  and  in  1800  he  first  delivered  a  special 
yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  now  (1862)  resides  course  on  the  new  science  of  political  economy, 
upon  his  estate  at  Bordentown,  it.  J.  He  showed  no  marked  advances  beyond  the 
STEWART,  DuoALD,  a  Scottish  metaphysi-  doctrines  of  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations,''  but 
cian,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22, 1758,  died  made  modifications  and  new  applications,  and 
there,  June  11,  1828.  The  son  of  Dr.  Mat-  had  the  courage  to  canvass  fundamental  ques- 
thew  Stewart,  a  clergyman  and  mathematical  tions  and  to  maintain  liberal  opinions  before 
professor,  he  was  educated  at  the  high  school  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  hos- 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  attracted  no-  tility  to  revolutionary  tendencies  prejudiced 
tice  by  his  taste  and  capacity  for  purely  phil-  all  political  speculation.  He  did  not  appear  as 
osophical  studies,  heard  the  lectures  of  Keid  an  author  till  1792,  when  he  published  die  first 
at  Glasgow  during  one  term  (1771-2),  was  re-  volume  of  ^^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
called  to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  his  father's  sub-  Human  Mind."  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
stitute  in  the  charge  of  the  mathematical  lished  his  "Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and 
classes,  and  was  formally  elected  coinoint  pro-  read  before  the  royal  society  an  account  of  the 
fessor  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  21st  life  and  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  which  was 
year.  For  several  years  he  was  prominent  in  printed  in  the  ^^  Transactions,"  and  was  followed 
the  weekly  debates  of  the  speculative  society,  by  his  biographies  of  Dr.  Bobertson  (1796)  and 
before  which  he  also  read  essays  on  philo-  Dr.  Beid  (1802).  Nothing  else  appeared  from 
sophical  subjects.  He  conducted  the  class  in  his  pen  till  the  publication  of  the  "  Philosoph- 
moral  philosophy  for  one  session  (1778-'9),  ical  J^ssays"  In  1810,  though  in  this  interval 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Ferguson,  upon  he  prepared  the  matter  of  all  his  other  writ- 
whose  resignation  in  1785  he  was  elected  his  ings,  with  a  single  exception.  In  1806,  on  the 
successor ;  and  as  a  lecturer  in  this  depart-  accession  of  a  whig  administration,  the  sine- 
ment  he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  during  cure  office  of  gazette  writer  of  Scotland  was 
the  next  24  years.  "  Probably  no  modem,"  created  for  him,  to  which  the  salary  of  £300 
says  Mackintosh,  "  ever  exceeded  him  in  that  per  annum  was  attached.  He  accompanied  in 
species  of  eloc^uence  which  springs  from  sus-  that  year  Lord  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to 
ceptibillty  to  hterary  beauty  and  moral  excel-  Paris.  His  health  was  failing,  when  in  1809 
lenoe  ;  which  neither  obscures  science  by  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  his 
prodigal  ornament,  nor  disturbs  the  serenity  younger  son,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
of  patient  attention ;  but,  though  it  rather  obliged  to  retire  from  active  duty  as  a  profes- 
calms  and  soothes  the  feelings,  yet  exalts  the  sor,  his  successor  being  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
genius,  and  insensibly  inspires  a  reasonable  en-  To  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  affiiction,  he 
thusiasm  for  whatever  is  good  and  fair."  Lord  interrupted  his  more  elaborate  work  on  the 
Gockburn  describes  him  as  "  one  of  the  great-  mind  for  the  easier  task  of  preparing  the  vol- 
est  of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  in  an-  ume  of "  Philosophical  Essays,"  which  reached 
cient  times,  his  memory  would  have  descend-  8  editions  in  7  years.  He  had  meantime  re- 
ed to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  moved  to  Kinneil  house,  on  the  shore  of  the 
eloquent  sages."  "All  the  years  I  remained  frith  of  Forth,  20  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
about  Edinburgh,"  says  James  Mill,  "  I  used,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Me. 
as  often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr.  Stewart's  From  this  retreat  he  sent  forth  in  succession 
dass  to  hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  the  second  volume  of  the  ^^  Elements  of  the 
high  treat.  I  have  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deUver  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  (1814);  a 
some  of  their  most  admired  speeches,  but  Inev-  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  supplement  of 
er  heard  any  thing  nearly  so  eloquent  as  some  the  *^  Encyclop»dia  Britannica,"  entitled  *^  A 
of  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Stewart."  It  was  his  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical, 
custom  to  speak  from  notes,  not  to  read  from  Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the  Re- 
full  copy,  a  method  suited  to  his  peculiar  pow-  vivid  of  Letters"  (part  i.,  1815 ;  part  ii.,  1821); 
ers,  since  it  allowed  scope  to  the  imagination  the  third  volume  of  the  '^  Elements"  (1827) ; 
and  the  feelings.  His  aim  was  always  moral  and  the  ^^  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
and  practical  more  than  speculative,  to  portray  Powers"  (1828),  which  was  completed  only  a 
ideal  perfection  and  advance  the  harmonious  few  weeks  before  his  death.    He  had  been 
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strack  wiih  ^srHyoB  in  1822 ;  bat  though  the  STEWART,  Robebt  HxirBT,  JLksqum  of 
maladj  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech-  Lokdokdbbby.  Bee  Oabtlebkaoh. 
and  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  it  did  not  STEYER^  or  Steibb,  a  town  and  the  capital 
impair  the  vigor  or  activity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  circle  of  Traun  in  Upper  Austria,  19  m. 
hj  the  aid  of  his  daughter  as  an  amanuensis  he  8.  E.  from  lintz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Steyer 
oontioaed  his  literary  studies  and  exertion,  un-  and  Enns ;  pop.  about  11,000.  The  town  proper 
til  a  fresh  paralytic  shook  which  soon  termi-  stands  between  the  two  rivers,  surrounded  by 
Dated  fiitally.  A  disciple  of.  Reid,  adhering  crenellated  walls  flanked  with  towers;  there  are 
to  the  traditionfl  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  re-  two  suburbs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Enns 
markable  rather  as  an  eloquent  and  elegant  and  Steyer,  each  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
writer  than  as  a  profound  thinker,  he  did  not  bridge.  Steyer  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
even  rednce  to  a  system  the  theories  of  his  ufacture  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  and  is  often 
predecessors;  but  he  rendered  them  attractive  called  the  Austrian  Sheffield, 
by  proftifle  and  exquisite  illustrations,  and  made  STIOELEBAOE,  the  popular  name  of  the 
important  improvements  in  phraseology  and  acanthopterous  flshes  of  the  mailed-cheeked 
classification,  especially  by  proposing  the  *^  frm-  family  or  sclerogenida^  and  genus  gcuterMteut 
damental  laws  of  human  thought  or  belief  ^^  in-  (Linn.).  They  are  also  called  banstickles,  and 
stead  of  the  "  instinct''  or  ^*  common  sense"  of  are  the  ipinoches  of  the  French.  Most  of  the 
his  master. — ^His  collected  works  were  edited  species  are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  from 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (10  vols.,  Edinburgh,  2  to  8  inches  long;  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
1854-'8).  His  lectures  on  political  economy  protected  by  bony  plates,  the  other  parts  he- 
were  first  published  in  this  edition.  The  last  ing  without  scales ;  very  small  and  crowded 
Tolnrne  contains  a  memoir  by  John  Veitch,  teeth  on  the  jaws,  none  on  the  palate;  branchi- 
vith  selections  from  his  correspondence.  ostegal  rays  8;  tail  keeled  on  both  sides;  ven- 

STEWART,  JoHir,  an  English  traveller,  bom  trals  abdominal,  reduced  to  a  strong  spine,  used 

in  London  in  the  first  half  of  tiie  18th  century,  as  a  weapon,  and  1  or  2  soft  rays ;  free  spines, 

died  there  in  1822.     He  went  to  Madras  in  frt>m  8  to  15  in  front  of  the  doisal,  which  is 

176S,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  supported  by  soft  rays;  bones  of  the  pelvis 

company,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  resigned  large,  forming  an  abdominal  sternum.  They  are 

his  office  and  commenced  a  series  of  p^es-  very  active,  pugnacious,  and  voracious  fishes, 

trian  tours  through  Hindostan,  Persia,  Nubia,  feeding  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  and  the 

ud  Abyssinia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  fry  of  other  fish,  in  the  latter  way  often  doing 

at  different  times  in  the  service  of  the  nabob  great  mischief  in  fish  preserves ;  they  some- 

of  Arcot  and  of  Hyder  Ali.    He  next  walked  times  spring  entirely  out  of  water.    They  are 

to  Enrope  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  best  known,  however,  for  the  parental  care 

and  having  perambulated  every  part  of  Great  which  the  males  take  of  the  eggs  and  offspring; 

Britain,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited  though  Aristotle  knew,  22  centuries  ago,  that 

on  foot  many  parts   of  the  United  States,  some  species  of  fish  make  nests  for  the  recep- 

The  last  10  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  tion  of  their  spawn,  it  is  only  within  the  last 

London.  20  years  that  the  fact  has  been  generally  ad- 

STEWART,  Matthxw,  a  Scottish  clergyman  mitted  by  naturalists.  They  breed  in  summer, 
and  mathematician,  father  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  may  be  conveniently  watched  in  aquaria, 
bom  at  Rothesay,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  in  1717,  making  and  guarding  their  nests  and  protect- 
died  in  Ayrshire,  Jan.  28,  1785.  He  was  edu-  ing  the  young  fry;  the  males  are  the  builders, 
cated  at  Glasgow  and  Ed^burgh,  and  entered  and  at  this  season  have  the  throat  carmine  red 
the  chnrch.  The  favorite  pupil  of  Simson,  and  the  eyes  brilliant  bluish  green,  the  other 
he  assisted  his  master  in  investigating  the  po-  parts  above  being  ashy  green  and  the  abdomen 
WIS  of  Euclid,  and,  pursuing  the  same  subject,  silvery  and  translucent.  The  nest  is  made  of 
discovered  a  series  of  ingenious  and  curious  delicate  vegetable  fibres,  matted  into  an  irregu- 
propositions,  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Gen-  lar  circular  mass  cemented  by  mucus  from  the 
<nl  Theorems*'  (1746).  This  work  caused  him  body,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with  the 
to  be  elected  the  successor  of  Maclaurin  in  the  entrance  near  the  centre ;  when  the  nest  is 
mathematical  chair  of  the  university  of  Edin-  prepared'  the  female  is  enticed  or  driven  in, 
borgh  in  1747,  which  position  he  held  till  and  there  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  fecun- 
1772.  He  retired  8  years  later  to  an  estate  in  dated  by  the  male;  the  latter  remains  constant- 
Ayrshire.  His  aim  as  a  mathematician  was  to  ly  on  guard,  swimming  in  the  neighborhood, 
cherish  the  forms  of  ancient  demonstration  driving  away  intruders  with  great  ferocity, 
6ren  for  such  problems  as  the  algebraic  cal-  frequently  putting  in  his  head  to  see  if  all  is 
cohis  alone  had  been  thought  able  to  resolve,  right,  and  fanning  the  water  with  the  pecto- 
Thos  he  solved  Kepler's  problem  by  the  meth-  tub  and  caudal  to  secure  free  circulation  and 
^  of  the  ancients  (1766).  His  other  publica-  ventilation  for  the  eggs.  They  are  frequently 
tioQs  were  ^*-  Four  Tracts,  Physical  and  Mathe-  seen  shaking  up  the  eggs,  and  carrying  away 
matical''  (1761),  and  an  ** Essay  on  the  Sun's  impurities  in  the  mouth;  the  young  are  hatch- 
Distanoe''  (1763),  in  which  he  adhered  to  geo-  ed  in  2  or  8  weeks ;  any  of  the  small  fry  get- 
Btttric  simplici^,  but  stopped  far  short  of  the  ting  outside  of  the  nest  are  instantly  seized  in 
fesolts  since  attained  in  physical  astronomy.  the  mouth  of  the  parent  and  put  back;  there 
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Bre  about  40  young  to  a  nest,  and  if  any  escape  not  the  eJDTeot  which  she  anticipated^  and  fnm 
far  beyond  its  protection  they  are  eagerly  de-  that  time  he  is  stated  to  have  travelled  hur- 
Youred-  by  other  fish  of  the  same  species  al-  riedly,  as  if  accursed,  from  city  to  city,  pub- 
ways  on  the  watch.  This  fish  takes  as  good  lishing  occasional  poems.  His  best  productions 
care  of  its  young  as  does  the  hen  of  her  chick-  are :  Bilder  des  Orients  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1831- 
ens;  for  interesting  details  on  its  nidification  ^S);StimTnm  derZeitinLiederii{^Qd.,lSH)\ 
see  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,^'  and  Bos  Dionymrfe$t  (Berlin,  1886). 
2d  series,  vol.  z.,  pp.  241>'8  and  2r6-'80  (Lon-  STIGMARIA.  See  Coal  Planib. 
don,  1852).  The  common  European  species  STILES,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
{G,  aculeatus,  Linn. ;  since  separated  into  8  by  bom  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  10,  1727, 
Ouvier)  has  8  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  May  12,  1795.  He  was 
is  found  in  ahnost  every  pool  and  rivulet  in  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1746,  and  was  a 
Great  Britain ;  in  some  years  it  has  been  so  tutor  there  from  1749  to  1755.  Dr.  Franklin 
abundant  in  Lincolnshire  as  to  be  used  for  ma-  having  sent  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  col- 
nure.  The  G,  tpinachia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  16  lege,  Mr.  Stiles,  with  one  of  his  fellow  tutors, 
free  spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elon-  entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  then  new  field 
gated  head  and  body ;  it  is  a  marine  species,  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  peif ormed 
found  in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in 
best  known  of  the  many  species  in  the  United  New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pur- 
States  are  the  2-spined  stickleback  (G,  biacu-  suing  the  sti^dy  of  theology,  and  commenced 
leatuiy  Mitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador  preaohixig  in  June,  1749.  In  April,  1750,  he 
to  New  York,  2  inches  long,  olive  green  above,  visited  the  Housatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  Stock- 
yellowish  green  on  sides,  with  2  distant  spines  bridge,  and  preached  among  them  so  acceptably 
on  the  back  and  a  8d  near  the  dorsal ;  and  the  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  society  for 
4-spinedfstiokleback  (G.  quadractu,  Mitoh.),  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  to 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  coasts.  Other  take  charge  of  the  mission  there,  but  his  im- 
species  have  8  to  10  spines,  and  the  males  in  perfect  health  obliged  him  to  decline  the  pro- 
all  assume  the  red  tint  in  the  breeding  season,  posal.  He  then  studied  law,  in  1753  was  ad- 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  wator.  mitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  the  profession 
STIOKNEY,  Sakah.  See  Ellis,  William,  at  New  Haven  for  the  two  following  years.  In 
STIEGLITZ,  Ohbistian  Ludwio,  a  German  Feb.  1755,  be  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in 
writer  upon  architecture,  born  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  his  visit- 
12,  1756,  died  there,  July  17,  1836.  He  was  ing  New  Haven,  and  was  from  that  time  in  in- 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but  devoted  timate  relations  with  him  till  they  were  ter- 
himself  chiefly  to  architectural  and  antiquarian  minated  by  death.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
studies,  and  published  treatises  on  architecture  of  the  2d  church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  during 
(1786),  on  the  use  of  the  grotesque  and  ara-  his  residence  there  devoted  himself  assiduously 
besque  (1792),  and  a  history  of  the  architecture  to  his  professional  duties,  and  found  time  also 
of  the  ancients  (1792).  His  most  important  for  literary  and  scientific  investigations,  cor- 
works  are :  Eneyhhpddie  d^  Bauhimt  der  responding  with  learned  men  in  almost  every 
Alien  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792*^8);  Zeichnungen  part  of  the  world.  In  1767  he  began  the  study 
aim  der  schdnen  Bcnihunst  (1801),  containing  ofthe  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  and 
engravings  of  select  specimens  of  modern  ar-  pursued  it  with  great  avidity.  His  oongrega- 
ohitecture;  Ueber  cUtdeutiche  Baukunst  (1820\  tion  at  Newport  being  entirely  broken  up  by 
which  contributed  to  diffuse  and  direct  a  taste  the  British  occupation  of  the  place,  in  May, 
for  medlGBval  art ;  and  a  valuable  Gesehiehte  der  1777,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
Battkunst  vom  frUheeten  AUerthume  hi$  in  die  become  pastor  of  the  North  church.  In  Sep- 
neuesten  Zeiten  (Nuremberg,  1827).  He  also  tember  following  he  was  elected  president  of 
published  poems  and  dissertations  on  literary  Yale  college,  and  shortly  after  professor  of 
and  antiquarian  subjects,  and  contributed  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with  the 
journals  and  to  Entoh  and  Gruber's  EncyUo-  presidency,  and  in  June,  1778,  entered  on  his 
pddie.  official  duties.  After  the  decease  of  Professor 
STIEGLITZ,  Hbikbioh,  a  German  poet,  bom  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
at  Arolsen  in  1808,  died  in  Venice,  Aug.  24,  professor  of  divinity,  beside  which  he  gave 
1849.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  each  week  one  or  two  dissertations  on  some 
where  in  1828  he  became  librarian.  He  mar-  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject.  His 
ried,  taught  in  the  gymnasium,  published  po-  labors  for  the  college  were  intense  and  nnin- 
ems  with  moderate  success,  and  became  mor-  terrupted  during  the  residue  of  Ms  life.  He 
bidly  melancholy.  His  wife,  who  was  thought  published  a  ftineral  oration  in  Latin  on  Gov- 
to  be  a  woman  of  genius,  eager  for  his  £une  emor  Law  (1751) ;  a  Latin  oration  on  his  in- 
as  a  poet,  and  believing  that  only  a  great  sor-  duction  to  his  office  as  president  (1778) ;  an 
row  could  restore  his  mind  to  health  and  activ-  "Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol "  (1786) ; 
ity,  committed  snicide  in  1884,  after  an  ezcur-  "  History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I.'^ 
sion  with  him  in  Russia.  Her  letters  and  diary  (1795) ;  and  5  occasional  sermons.  His  life  has 
were  collected  by  Mundt  in  Charlotte  StiegUtz^  been  written  by  James  L.  Kingsley,  in  Sparks^s 
•in  Benhmal  (Bwlin,  1885).    Her  death  had  **  American  Biography,"  1st  series,  vol.  vi. 
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STHICROj  FhA^yrvSy  a  Boman  general,  as-  and  after  a  bloody  battle  was  defeated,  and 

iwwsmated  Aug.  23,  A.  I>.  408.   He  was  the  son  again  soon  after  under  the  walls  of  Verona. 

of  a  Vaiidal  officer  of  tlie  cavalry  under  Va-  Alario  now  departed  from   Italy,  afld  Stili- 

lens,  To»  to  high  raak  daring  the  reign  of  oho  in  404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph 

Tbeodosias,  bj  whom  he  was  sent  in  884  to  in   Rome.    Intrigues  were   still   carried   on 

Persia  to  ratify  a  treaty  -with  the  monarch  of  against  him  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and  he  now 

that  coim^,  was  rew^arded  for  his  serrijBes  on  formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy  against 

that  oecaaon  with  the  hand  of  Serena,  the  the  emperor  of  the  East.    His  preparations, 

niece  snd  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  however,  were  disturbed  by  tibe  invasion  of 

toon  became  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  Italy  in  406  by  Badagaisus,  at  the  head  of  a 

and  in&iktry  of  the  western  empire.    Jealousy  mixed  multitude  of  Vandals,  Buevi,  Burgunr 

sprang  up  between,  him  and  Bufinus,  on  whom  dians,  Alani,  and  Goths.    But  while  they  were 

Theodosius  conferred   the  government  of  the  besieging  Florence,  Stilicho  cut  off  their  com- 

East,  which  soon  ripened  into  intense  hatred,  munications  and  supplies  by  strong  lines  of  cir- 

In  S94  Stilicho  became  governor  of  the  West,  cumvallation,  and  hunger  and  disease  forced 

as  goardian  of  Honorins,  whom  Theodosius  them  to  capitulate.    Badagaisus  was  put  to 

liad  proclsdmed  Augustus;   and  when  Theo-  death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as  slaves;  but 

dosns  died  in  895,  leaving  to  Honorius  the  em-  the  other  portion  of  this  horde,  which  had 

^  of  the  West,  and  to  Arcadius  thtft  of  the  not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Gaul,  from  which 

ust,  Sdlicho  immediately  passed  the  Alps  in  the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn,  and  which 

tbe  depth  of  winter,  spread  terror  among  the  Stilicho,  intent  chiefly  on  the  preservation  of 

krbtriaQs  by  his  bold  and  rapid  operations,  Italy,  was  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fate.    Mean- 

lod  having  in  a  single  sununer  established  a  while  Alario  had  become  impatient  of  the  de- 

finn  peace  on  the  border,  returned  to  Milan,  lay,  and  marching  to  uEmona  on  the  borders 

sod  prepared  to  march  in  person  to  Oonstanti-  of  Italy,  sent  to  the  emperor  of  the  West  a 

aople,  ostensibly  against  Alaric  and  to  lead  demand  for  the  promised  subsidies.    The  in- 

hack  the  eastern  legions,  but  really  to  break  fluence  of  Stilicho  secured  to  the  Gothio  king 

the  power  of  Kufinus.    Being  met  near  Thes-  the  payment  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold ;  but  a 

flaJonica    by  a  message  from  the  Byzantine  large  party  were  indi^^ant  at  his  supposed 

ccHirt  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be  consid-  partiality  for  the  barbarians,  and  his  power  at 

ered  an  act  of  hostility,  he  went  no  fdrther,  but  court  was  also  secretly  undermined  by  the  arts 

engaged  G^nas,  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  allies  of  the  eunuch  Olympius,  whom  he  himself  had 

ci  Arcadius,  to  put  Bufinus  to  death,  which  he  introduced  into  the  unperial  palace.  The  latter 

accomplished  in  Nov.  395.    Stilicho,  however,  represented  to  Honorius  that  he  was  without 

fraiuied  little  by  this  proceeding,  as  Arcadius  authority  in  his  own  Idngdom,  and  that  his 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  and  death  was  meditated  by  Stilicho,  who^^designed 

Gainas,  both  of  whom  became  bitterly  hostile  placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  his 

to  hiniseif.     Several  attempts  were  made  to  son  Eucherius.    On  the  death  of  Arcadius  in 

asBaasiDate  him,  and  the  senate  of  Gonstanti-  Hay,  408,  Honorius  proposed  to  visit  Oonstan* 

nople  iaeaed  a  decree  declaring  him  an  enemy  tinople  as  the  guardian  of  Theodosius,  the  in- 

of  the  republic,  and  confiscating  his  possessions  fant  son  of  that  emperor.    From  this  project 

in  the  Eaat,    Stilicho,  who  did  not  desire  to  he  was  diverted,  but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 

involve  tte  empire  in  civil  war,  made  no  effort  from  showing  himself  to  the  camp  at  Pavia, 

to  interfere  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius.  In  filled  with  Boman  troops  and  enemies  of  StiU- 

196  A]ario  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  oho.    Immediately    after   his    arrival   there, 

■od  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.    Stilicho  through  the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends 

at  the  head  of  a  powerfid  army  sailed  from  Italy  of  Stihcho,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  officers 

to  chastise  the  invaders;  but  Alaric  escaped  into  of  the  empire,  were  murdered.    Stilicho  was 

Epiros,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  con-  in  the  camp  of  the  barbarian  allies  at  Bologna, 

daded  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  and  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  friends, 

hj  which  he  was  made  master-general  of  the  who  demanded  to  be  led  against  themurderers. 

proviaee  of  Illyricum.  Stilicho  retired  to  Italy,  But  he  hesitated,  and  his  friends,  indignant  at 

where  in  898  a  marriage  was  celebrated  be-  his  want  of  resolution,  left  him  to  his  &te.  An 

tweeo  his  daughter  Maria  and  Honorius.    In  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 

400  Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  Honorius  was  made  by  Sams,  a  Goth,  but  he  succeeded  in 

only  prevented  from  flying  with  the  court  to  escaping,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 

Gaol  by  Stilicho,  who  hastened  to  collect  his  his  enemies  in  Bavenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a 

scattered  troops  from  Bh»tia,  Gaul,  and  Gtor-  church.    From  this  sanctuary  he  was  led  out, 

BMsy,  while  Alaric  seems  to  have  been  delayed  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  threshold 

by  the  siege  of  Aqnileia,  and  to  have  returned  than  he  was  slain  by  Oount  Heradian  at  the 

te  the  DflAiabe  for  reenforoements.  In  408  that  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.    His  family  and 

leader  beai^ed  Milan,  fivm  which  the  emperor  friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  ^ut 

fled,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last  to  death,  and  his  own  name  was  branded  with 

extremity  when  the  ri^d  afiproach  of  Stilicho  the  title  of  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  confis- 

ebaaged  the  poation  of  the  contending  parties,  oated.     His  qualities  and  services  have  been 

Alarie  was  attacked  in  hia  oamp  at  Pollentia,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Glaudian. 
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STrLLING^xnsro.    See  Juwo-STiLLnro.  preacher  in  Boston.    He  was  one  of  the  found- 

STILLINGFLEET,  Edwakd,  an  English  an-  era  and  corporatora  of  Brown  university,  and 

thor  and  prelate,  bom  in  Cranbourn,  Dorset,  the  schools  of  Boston  were  also  indebted  to  his 

April  1 7, 1686,  died  in  London,  March  27, 1 699.  efforts  for  much  of  their  efficiency.    He  was  ac- 

He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  0am-  tive  in  the  promotion  of  all  humane  institutions, 

bridge,  at  the  age  of  18  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  was  an  officer  of  several  of  them  at  the 

and  in  1667  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  time  of  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

Sutton.    Subsequently  he  became  chaplain  in  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 

ordinary  to  Oharles  II.,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  United  States.     During  his  lifetime  Dr. 

and  in  1689  bishop  of  Worcester.    His  firat  Stillman  published  a  great  number  of  sermons 

work,  ^^  Irenicum,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  par-  and  addresses,  some  of  which,  with  others  pre- 

ticular  Forms  of  Church  Government  Exam-  viously  unpublished,  were  collected  in  an  8vo. 

ined "  (1669),  was  distinguished  by  a  tolera-  volume  in  1808. 

tion  inclining,  as  the  high  church  party  thought,        STILLWATER.    See  Sabatooa,  Battle  of. 
toward  Presbyterianism,  and  which  he  subse-        STILT,  a  wading  bird  of  the  avocet  family, 

quently  confessed  "  showed  his  youth  and  want  and  genus  himarUopus  ^riss.),  so  called  from 

of  due  consideration.''     His  views  however  the  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs.    The 

soon  took  another  direction,  and  he  combat-  bill  is  long,  straight,  slender,  and  pointed,  with 

ed  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists  with  a  groove  on  each  side  to  the  middle ;  wings 

equal  energy.     Of  this  character  were  his  long  and  pointed,  Ist  quill  much  the  longest; 

^'Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protes-  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  legs  very  thin  and 

tant  Religion"  (fol.,.  1664),  written  in  vindi-  long,  with  scaled  tarsi;  toes  moderate,  joined 

cation  of  Archbishop  Laud's  views  in  his  con-  at  the  base,  with  a  wide  membrane  between 

ference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit;   his  **Dis-  the  outer  and  middle  toes ;  hind  toe  wanting; 

oouree  concerning  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the  claws  small  and  sharp ;  neck  long.    Of  the 

Church  of  Rome"  (1671),  which  he  afterward  half  dozen  species  found  in  various  parts  of  the 

defended  against  several  antagonists ;  a  sermon  world,  may  be  mentioned  two,  the  black-necked 

against  the  nonconformists  entitled  *^  The  Mis-  and  the  white  stilt,  the  former  American  and 

chief  of  Separation,"  which  was  answered  by  the  latter  European.    The  black-necked  stilt 

Owen,  Baxter,  and  others,  to  whom  Stilling-  (ff,  ntgrieollU^  Vieill.)  is  about  14  inches  long, 

fleet  published  a  rejoinder  entitled  "  The  Un-  black  above,  with  forehead,  lower  parts,  rump, 

reasonableness  of  Separation"  (4to.,  1681) ;  and  and  tail  white ;  bill  black,  and  legs  red.    It  is 

a  variety  of  less  important  tracts  againert;  the  found  as  far  N.  as  the  middle  states  in  spring, 

Roman  Catholics,  the  Socinians,  &c.    He  is,  going  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 

however,  better  known  at  the  present  day  by  m  autunm ;  though  the  legs  seem  dlspropor- 

his  ^*  Origines  SacrsB,  or  Rational  Account  of  tionately  long,  it  is  a  graceful  bird,  and  fre- 

the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion"  quents  salt  marshes  in  flocks  of  6  to  20,  delight- 

(4to.,  1662),  which  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  iiig  to  wade  knee-deep  in  search  of  aquatic 

ablest  defences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  Iarv83  and  insects,  sniuls,  and  small  fry ;  the 

by  his  ^*  Origines  Britannicsd"  (1686),  an  ac-  nests  are  built  in  company,  at  first  upon  the 

count  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain  ground,  from  which  they  are  gradually  raised 

from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  usually 

conversion  of  the  Saxons.    After  his  consecra-  4,  of  a  pale  yellowish  clay  color,  with  larce  ir- 

tion  he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  regular  blotches  and  lines  of  brownish  black; 

diocesan  reforms,  and  participated  with  distinc-  tljough  the  gait  on  first  alighting  is  rather  un- 

tion  in  parliamentary  debates.    He  wrote  sev-  steady,  the  flight  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  legs 

eral  more  polemical  tracts  and  a  number  of  extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  indifferent  eat- 

miscellaneous  pamphlets,  and  in  the  latter  part  ing.    The  white  stilt  {K  melanoptenu,  Meyer) 

of  his  life  engaged  in  a  sharp  controversy  with  is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  with  siniilar 

Locke  on  the  latter's  definition  of  substance  habits,  preferring,  however,  the  edges  of  fresh 

and  theory  of  ideas  in  general.     His  works  water  streams ;  it  is  white,  with  the  back  and 

were  printed  in  1710  in  6  vols,  fol.,  to  which  wings  shining  greenish  black,  and  legs  red ;  it 

was  added  in  1786  a  volume  of  his  miscella-  is  found  in  S.  £.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the 

neous  works.  bill  is  8  inches  and  tarsus  4. 

STILLMAN,  Samttsl,  D.D.,  an  American        STIRLING,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 

clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 1787,  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Stirlingshire,  on 

died  in  Boston,  March  12, 1807.    His  parents  the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Edin- 

removed  in  his  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  burgh ;   pop.  of  the  burgh  in  1861,  18,846. 

where  he  studied  theology ;  and  he  was  licens-  The  town  is  built  on  &  height  at  the  head  of 

ed  to  preach  in  1768,  and  ordained  as  an  evan-  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by 

fdlist  of  the  Baptist  church  in  1769.    In  l761  two  bribes  and  a  railroad.    Manv  of  the  pnb- 

e  removed  to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  in  lie  buildings  are  very  ancient,  and  the  castle  la 

1768  to  Boston,  where  in  1766  he  became  pas-  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the 

tor  of  the  first  Baptist  church,  which  relation  Romans.    It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height  more 

he  held  till  his  death,  being  for  many  years  than  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  forms  a 

regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  conspicuous  object  firom  several  of  the  sur- 
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roimciing  oonntlea.    Theoastle  of  Stirliiig  holds  Btobsdns  caUed  Ids  whole  work  an  *'  Antholo- 

apromineiit  place  in  the  hktorj  of  8<^tland,  gy,"  and  divided  it  into  4  books;  bat  it. has 

and  ia  connected  with  most  of  the  important  oome  down  in  a  somewhat  different  form  and 

erents  that  occmred  in  that  kingdom  before  it  as  two  separate  works.    The  original  Ist  and 

was  annexed  to  England.    The  royal  palace  is  2d  books  are  now  entitled  ^^  Physical  and  £th* 

still  standing  in  an  apartment  of  which  the  earl  ioal  Extracts,^'  and  the  remainder  the  "  An* 

of  Douglas  was  mortally  stabbed  by  James  II. ;  thology,"  or  by  the  Latin  writers  Sermons, 

and  in  another  room  the  same  Jamea^  as  well  These  works,  with  extracts  from  many  still  ex* 

sa  James  V.,  was  bom.    There  is  also  a  palace  tant  ancient  writers,  contain  passages  from  a 

commenced  by  the  latter  and  finished  by  his  large  number  of  writers  whose  works  are  lost, 

daughter  liary.     The  parliament  house  has  and  who  are  not  otherwise  known.    A  com* 

been  mach  defaced  by  being  occupied  by  troops,  plete  edition  of  both  tiie  "  Extracts  '^  and  the 

Put  of  the  royal  chapel  is  used  as  an  armory.  Sermanes  was  published  by  Tauchnitz  (8  vols. 

There  are  several  ancient  churches  and  some  16mo.,  Leipsic,  1838). 

modem  ones  within  the  town,  beside  numer-  STOCK  EXOHAKGE,  the  appellation  origi- 
ous  schools.    The  town  house  is  very  ancient,  naUy  gi?en  to  the  building  in  which  stodks 
and  ike  old  residence  of  the  earl  of  Mar  is  a  were  lK>ughtand  sold,  but  which  has  now  come 
very  curious  building.    Stirling  has  some  man-  to  signify  transactions  of  all  kinds  in  stocks, 
u&ctures,  the  principal  of  which  are  woollens  In  England  the  term  stocks  is  confined  to  the 
of  different  descriptions,  leather,  ropes,  &c  government  stocks,  annuities,  &c.,  and   the 
The  river  is  shallow,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  term  shares  is  used  for  the  capital  or  stock  of 
carried  on.    The  Scottish  central  railway  passes  rfdlroad,  banking,  and  other  companies;  but 
it,  and  8  otJiers  have  their  termini  at  the  town,  in  the  United  States  the  obligations  of  the 
The  sahnon  fishery  of  the  Forth  is  valuable.  national  debt,  as  well  as  of  states,  counties, 
STIRLING,   Easl   of.      See  Albxandeb,  and  cities^  and  the  shares  of  railroads,  banks, 
WiiuAM.  mining,  manufacturing,  and  insurance  com- 
STTRUNG,  WnxiAM,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  panics,  are  all  called  stocks.    In  France  the 
at  Eenmure,  near  Gla^ow,  in  1818.    He  was  word  rentes  has  the  same  limitation  as  stocks 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  in  England    The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of 
1839,  and  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  the  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  1860  was  £801,477,- 
study  of  Spanish  literature,  history,  and  art,  741,  and  the  interest  £26,833,469.    The  debt 
for  which  purpose  he  travelled  and  resided  of  France  in  1860,  of  which  the  rentes  are  the 
several  years  in  Spain.    In  illustration  of  these  evidences,  was  $1,714,000,000,  and  the  interest 
subjects  he  has  published    ^*  Annals  of  the  on  it  $114,000,000.    The  dealing  in  the  vari- 
Artists  of  Spain^^  (S  vols.  8vo.,  1848),  *'The  ous  stocks,  bonds,  and  annuities  is  the  business 
Cloister  life  of  the  llmperor  Charles  the  Fifth^'  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  the  dealers  in  them 
(1852),  and  a  life  of  Velasquez,  entitled  *^  Ye-  are  usually  known  as  stock  brokers  and  stock 
lasquez  and  his  Works"  (12mo.,  1855).  In  1852  jobbers.  In  New  York  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  of 
he  was  elected  in  the  conservative  interest  a  two  kinds,  the  re^lar  sales  at  the  first  and  sec- 
member  of  parliament  for  Perthshire,  which  ond  boards,  and  the  operations  of  the  street  The 
constituency  he  still  represents.  first  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  legitimate  in 
STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  central  county  of  Scot-  their  character,  and  die  sales  lonafae  ;  the  sec- 
land,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Clack-  ond  are  speculative  in  character,  often  illegal, 
mannan,  IJnlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton ;  and  as  often  mere  gambling  or  betting  by  parties 
area,  462  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  91,926.    The  without  capital.   The  board  of  brokers  in  New 
•principal   towns  are  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Alvk,  York  Ib  composed  of  200  regular  members,  who 
Baunockbum,  and  Denny.     The  <^ief  rivers  are  men  of  reputed  wealth,  and  who  at  their 
are  the  Forth,  Avon,  Kelvin,  Endrick,  and  two  daily  sessions,  either  on  their  own  account 
Carron.     Half  of  Loch  Lomond  belongs  to  or  on  account  of  persons  for  whom  they  act^ 
Stirlingshire.    Loch  Coulter,  Loch  Elrigg,  and  purchase  or  sell  the  various  stocks  whidi  are 
some  others  are  also  in  the  county :  and  the  called  in  order.    Many  of  these  sales  and  pur- 
y^.  end  of  Loch  Katrine  forms  the  N.  E.  bound-  chases  are  made  for  speculative  purposes,  but 
ary  for  a  short  distance.    Ben  Lomond,  in  the  very  seldom  on  account  of  brokers  themselves. 
K.  W.  part  of  the  county,  rises  to  the  height  The  delivery  of  stocks  and  the  payment  at  full 
of  3,197  feet  above  the  sea.    Coal  and  iron  price  is  the  almost  invariable  custom.  It  is  only 
are  mined,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  when  a  failure  occurs  that  differences  are  fixed 
manufactured ;  the  iron  works  situated  at  Car-  between  members  of  the  board.     When  a 
ron  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  member  of  the  board  fails  to  deliver  or  pay 
SnVEB,  a  Dutch  copper  coin,  of  the  value  for  stocks  as  agreed,  his  name  Ib  struck  from 
of  about  two  cents  in  the  currency  of  4^e  IJni-  the  list    He  may  be  reinstated,  however,  up- 
ted  States.  on  effecting  a  settlement  with  his  creditors. 
STOAT.    See  EBiam.  The  efforts  by  one  class  of  brokers  to  depre- 
STOBuEUS,  Joannes,  the  compiler  of  a  val-  ciate  stocks,  and  by  another  to  enhance  their 
liable  collection  of  passages  from  Greek  au-  value,  have  led  to  the  technical  names  of  beara 
thora,  probably  bom  at  Stobi  in  Macedonia,  and  bulls,  and  in  the  French  "boursA  to  the  simi- 
lized in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century.  Im:  terms  laissiers  and  kaussiers,    (See  Bjuss 
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■A2n>  Bulls.)    The  measares  resorted  to  for  the  the  month  to  annul  his  contract  hj  the  jmij* 

purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  values  are  ex*  ment  of  a  small  fixed  sum.    If  he  adheres  to 

traordinary  and  not  always  creditable. — The  his  bargain,  when  called  upon  on  these  days, 

etock  exchange  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  not  it  is  then  called  ferme,  ^^fixed.^'    The  parquet 

generally  understood  by  outsiders.    The  phrase  is  in  session  from  1  to  8  P.  M.  every  day; 

**  buyer's  option,"  added  to  the  memorandum  the  couli»e  is  in  session  then,  as  well  as  before 

of  a  sale  of  stocks,  implies  that  the  purchaser,  and  after.    The  transactions  of  the  latter  are 

who  buys  at  80  or  60  days,  can  at  his  own  as  irregular  as  those  of  our  ^*  curbstone  bro- 

choice  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  stocks  at  any  kers,''  and  its  premiums  for  annulling  a  sale 

toe  within  the  period  by  giving  one  day's  no-  are  less  than  those  of  the  parquet.    The  stock 

tice  and  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  up  to  the  exchange  at  London  has  very  nmilar  rules, 

time  he  calls.   Such  purchases  are  usually  made  and  its  street  operators  are  similar  in  char- 

at  a  little  above  the  cash  price.    *^  Seller's  op-  acter. — ^The  excitement  at  the  hour  of  *^  high 

tion,"  on  the  contrary,  is  a  little  below  the  cash  'change,''  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York, 

Sice,and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  any  is  often  such  as  beggars  description;  sev- 
y  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one  day's  eral  hundred  men  are  shouting,  calling  out 
notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time  of  de-  what  they  have  to  sell  or  what  they  wish  to 
livery.  A  **  comer"  is  an  operation  by  several  buy,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  all  together, 
brokers,  who  form  a  clique  to  compel  others  and  leaping  and  gesticulating,  almost  as  if  ia- 
to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the  price  of  stock,  sane ;  in  speculative  periods,  immense  sums  are 
Sometimes  the  clique  purchase  gradually  a  large  made  or  1(^  in  a  few  minutes.  Nathan  Mayer 
amount  of  stock  on  time,  buyer's  option ;  they  Rothschild,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
next  sell  nearly  the  same  amoimt  on  time,  sell-  loo,  made,  it  is  said,  over  £1,000,000  sterling  in 
er's  option,  so  as  to  secure  an  eventual  market  the  purchase  of  stocks. 
for  their  stock ;  then  buy  for  cash,  thus  raising  8T00E  FISH.  See  Cod. 
the  price,  and  make  a  sudden  call  for  the  stock  STOCK  JOBBING.  See  Stock  Exorahos. 
they  have  purchased  on  buyer's  option,  which,  STOCEBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Berkshire 
if  they  have  calculated  correctly,  compels  the  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  railroad, 
parties  from  whom  they  have  purchased  to  buy  168  m.  by  railroad  from  Boston,  and  17  m. 
of  them  at  a  high  price  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  from  Pittsfield ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,000.  The  suiv 
low  one.  The  operation  is  attended  with  con-  face  of  the  townsnip  is  varied ;  in  the  S.  is  Menu- 
siderable  hazard.  A  "  lame  duck"  is  a  broker  ment  mountain,  separating  it  from  Great  Bar- 
who  is  unable  to  respond  with  the  shares  or  rington,  in  the  W.  West  Stockbridge  mountain, 
money  when  contracts  mature.  A  *^  spread  in  the  S.  £.  the  Beartown  mountfuns,  and  in  the 
eagle"  is  the  operation  of  a  broker  who  sells  N.W.  Rattlesnake  mountain.  Between  these  are 
a  given  quantity  of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days,  valleys  of  great  beauty.  The  Housatonic  and 
buyer's  option,  and  buys  the  same  quantity  at  its  affluents  drain  the  town.  The  Stockbridge 
a  lower  price,  on  the  same  time,  seller's  option,  or  Housatonic  Indians,  among  whom  John  Ser- 
if both  contracts  run  their  fall  time,  he  makes  geant  and  Jonathan  ildwards  labored  as  mis- 
his  difference ;  but  if  the  buyer  or  seller  com-  sionaries,  formerly  had  their  home  here,  but 
pel  him  to  deliver  before  the  time,  he  may  be  removed  westward  in  1788.  There  are  two 
seriously  embarrassed.  The  ^^  street"  or  ^^  the  manufacturing  villages  in  the  town^ip,  Glen- 
ourbstone  brokers,"  as  the  board  call  them,  dale  and  OurtisviUe,  where  woollen  goods  to 
though  often  men  of  probity  and  honor,  and  the  amount  of  $200,000  annually  are  made, 
transacting  a  very  large  amount*  of  business,  as  well  as  some  castings,  hollow  ware,  &c.  The 
are  not  governed  by  as  strict  rules,  nor  as  care>  village  of  Stockbridge  has  a  bank,  an  insurance 
ful  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Many  of  office,  an  incorporated  academy,  several  private 
them  are  **  lame  ducks."  They  have  a  room  schools,  and  8  churches  (Congregational,  Epis- 
a^ioining  that  occupied  by  the  board,  and  copal, .and  Roman  Catholic), 
during  its  sessions  in  communication  with  it.  STOCKHARDT,  Juuus  Adotj^h,  a  German 
Their  operations  are  mostly  speculative,  and  writer  and  lecturer  upon  chemistry  and  agri- 
there  are  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  which  culture,  bom  at  ROhrsdorf,  near  Meissen,  Sax- 
they  are  not  skilled.  Few  of  them  possess  any  ony,  Jan.  4,  1809.  After  receiving  a  classical 
considerable  capital,  and  if  they  are  successful  education  he  studied  practical  pharmacy  and 
one  day,  they  often  lose  the  next. — In  Paris,  the  natural  sciences  for  several  years,  and  in 
the  bourse  is  conducted  on  a  very  similar  plan.  1888  was  graduated  by  the  board  of  govern- 
There  are  60  agenU  de  ehange^  60  oauirtiers  de  ment  examiners  at  Berlin  as  an  apothecary  of 
commerce^  and  8  cowrtiers  d^asaurance^  who  to-  the  first  class.  In  1884  he  travelled  in  Belgium, 
gether  make  up  the  parquet^  answering  to  the  England,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  entered 
board  of  brokers.  The  eoulme  answers  to  our  as  assistant  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Struve's  phar- 
^*  street."  The  time  transactions  are  usually  maceutical  establishment  in  Dresden.  In  1838, 
"the  end  of  the  current  month,"  or  the  end  of  having  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  tiie 
the  next  month.  The  4th  of  each  month  is  university  of  Leipsic,  he  became  teacher  of 
settling  day.  There  is  a  class  of  transactions  natural  science  in  Blockmann's  institute  in 
called  ''free  or  premium  sales,"  in  which  the  Dresden,  and  in  the  following  year  teacher  of 
purchaser  has  the  right  on  the  15th  or  80th  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mineralogy  in  the 
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technological  school  at  Chemnitz,  and  royal  has  also  contributed  to  Tariona  kindred  publi* 

inspector  of  apothecaries.   His  rare  talent  for  cations.     In  1861  he  travelled  tbrongh  the 

presenting,  both  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  farming  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  France. 

room,  scientific  knowledge  npon  sabjecta  which  and  Belgium,  a^d  in  1866  through  Holland  ana 

are  usnaUjr  exceedingly  obscure  to  the  00m-  Belgium.    It  is  said  that,  principally  through 

monity  at  large,  was  soon  recognized  both  by  his  efforts,  two  bushels  of  grain  are  now  hiuv 

the  students  and  the  citizens,  and  the  remark-  Tested  in  Saxony  where  formerly  but  one  grew. 

able  power  of  critical  observation  displayed        STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  and  largest  city 

in  his  writings  {Untermchang  d&r  Zwiehauer  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  69""  20^  81''  K,  long,  ir"*  64' 

Steiniohle^  1840 ;  Ueber  Brhennung  undAnwen-  £.,  880  m.  N.  E.  from  Copenhagen,  and  440  m. 

dvng  dor  Gfftfarbe^  1844,  &c.)  was  the  occasion  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg ;  pop.'  in  1861, 

of  idmost  innumerable  applications  for  tiie  in-  146,972.    It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  juno> 

Testigation  of  commercial  problems,  and  de-  tion  of  Lake  M»lar  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic 

mands  for  his  opinion  upon  scientific  legal  quee-  called  the  Skssngard,  the  latter  being  more 

'tion&    In  1848  he  travelled  in  Belgium  and  properly  an  archipelago  indented  as  it  were 

France  to  perfect  himself  in  technological  sci-  into  the  land.    The  city  is  built  chiefly  upon 

ence,  and  in  1846  published  his  Sekule  der  Che-  a  number  of  islands,  and  consists  of  three 

mu.    In  Germany  new  editions  of  this  work  principal  divisions :  the  8tad^  or  original  city, 

have  been  published  almost  every  year  since  its  the  itorrmalm  (northern  suburb),  and  SOdet^ 

origin ;  and  it  has  been  translated  into  at  least  malm  (southern  suburb).     It  is  handsomely 

8  different  languages.    It  was  translated  into  designed  and  built,  with  several  squares  and 

English  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  M.D.,  under  the  title  pubUc  walks  ornamented  with  trees  and  statues. 

of^The  Principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated  by  The  surrounding  country,  and  much  of  the 

^ple  Experiments**  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1860).  ground  upon  which  the  city  stands,  are  rocky 

In  1644  Stockhardt  began  a  course  of  popular  and  solid ;  yet  it  has  been  necessary,  from  the 

agricnltnral  lectures  before  the  Chemnits  agri-  nature  of  other  parts,  to  build  much  upon  piles, 

cultural  society.    Hie  interest  excited  by  these  whence  the  name  is  derived,  meaning  island  of 

lectures  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  piles.  The  city  has  been  likened  to  Venice,  and 

of  agricultural  experimental  stations  {Landr  there  are  several  points  of  view  which  recall 

wihachafUiehe  Vertuehs-Statianen),  the   im-  the  southern  city  of  the  sea ;  but  the  resem* 

portance  of  the  influence  exerted  by  which,  blance  is  imperfect.    The  approaches  by  water 

throQghout  Cermany,  in   diflhsing   scientific  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  both  on  the  lake  side 

knowledge,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  immedi-  and  from  the  Baltic,  conunanding  views  prob- 

ately  npon  the  afiTairs  of  practical  life,  can  ably  unsurpassed  of  their  kind.  The  most  strik- 

haitDybe  overrated.  ¥Vom  1846  to  1849St6ok-  ing  object  from  every  point  is  the  great  reo- 

hardt  edited  (with  Dr.  Hulse)  the  ^  Poly tsek^  tangnlar  palace,  an  immense  structure,  standing 

niteha  Centralblati,  and  from  1860  to  1866  upon  an  eminence  in  the  central  island.     Its 

(with  Schober)   the  Zeittehrift  fUr  Deutithe  vast  and  massive  walls  rise«.far  above  all  the 

Landwirthe,    In  1848  he  was  appomted  pro-  neighboring  buildings,  and  its  long  straight  lines 

feasor  of  agriealtural  chemistry  in  the  royal  need  the  relief  afforded  by  the  towers  of  the 

academy  at  Tharand,  a  new  chmr  havinff  been  neighboring  cathedral  church.    The  palace,  of 

founded  purposely  for  him ;  and  he  still  holds  Italian  architecture,  is  a  regular  quadrangle, 

&at  poflntion  (1862).     Since  then,  extending  flanked  upon  the  E.  and  W.  sides  by  handsome 

Ilia  idea  of  popular  agricultural  instruction,  he  parallel  wings.    There  are  few  cities  in  Europe 

luts  given,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  plain  whose  general  aspect  is  more  attractive  than 

coDveraational  lectures  (Feldpredigten)  in  the  that  of  Stockholm.    There  are  vast  ranges  of 

Tsrioos  formers'  dubs  and  societies  of  Saxony  buildings,  relieved  and  overshadowed  in  the 

and  other  parts  of  Germany,  explaining  the  Stad  by  the  mi^estio  palace  and  charch  towers 

improvements  in  agriculture  which  chemical  rising  from  their  miost,  in  the  Norrmabn  laid 

science  has  shown  to  be  desirable,  and  illus-  out  with  nfodern  symmetry  and  elegance,  and 

tratiog  these  with  experiments  whenever  this  in   the   Sddermalm  rising   fh>m  me  harbor 

coidd  be  done.    Several  of  the  more  impor-  terraced  upon  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  rocky 

l^t  portions  of  these  lectures  have  been  pub-  oliff,  and  all  or  nearly  all  reflected  in  the  clear 

Hshed  in  a  popular  form  by  their  author,  as  waves  of  lake  and  fiord.    From  the  corner  of 

lua  Ovanoh&chiein  (1861 ;  4th  ed.,  1866),  and  almost  every  street  debouching  upon  the  wide 

Chemiiehe  FeJdpredigUn  (1861 ;  4th  ed.,  1867),  water  fh>nts,  the  eye  encounters  the  ridiest  and 

Wth  of  which  have  been  translated  into  sev-  most  remarkable  pictures.    Kowhere  has  na- 

cral  foreign  languages ;  and  of  the  latter  sev-  ture  disposed  her  undulations  of  soil  and  curves 

era!  English  editions  exist,  as  *^  Chemical  Field  of  water  boundary  with  more  endless  variety ; 

lectnres  for  Agriculturists,"  translated  by  J.  and  nowhere  does  she  produce  effects  and  per- 

£.  Teschemacher  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868),  and  spective  of  more  striking  beauty.    In  the  com- 

**  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field  pass  of  a  single  evening  walk  one  may  pass 

I'Cctares"  (London,  1866).    In  1866  he  estab-  through  sombre  forest  and  smooth   pasture 

Hshed  at  Leipsic  a  popular  Journal^  Der  ehemi-  slopes,  dimb  tall  granite  cliffs  overhanging 

9ehe  Adkenrnann,  in  which  his  so  called  field  glassy  lake  and  bay,  and  glide  through  the  busy 

iermons  have  since  been  published ;   and  he  seaport  filled  with  aaila  and  moving  industry, 
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the  granite  qnayB  lined  and  adorned  with  arohi-  gan  boats,  is  stationed  at  an  island  opponte  lSt» 

tectural  beauty,  with  statues  and  monuments  palace,  called  Skeppsholm  (ship  island).    The 

of  art.  The  yarious  subdivisions  of  the  city,  in-  city,  cohered  by  a  strong  fortress  in  the  neigh- 

tersected  by  the  waters  of  the  Jake  and  by  the  borhood  (Waxholm),  is  perhaps  impregnable  by 

sinuosifcies  of  the  sea,  are  chiefly  islands  con*  water,    dj  land  it  is  quite  without  defensive 

nected  by  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  superb  works. — Stockholm  is  the  chief  seat  of  Swedish 

granite  masonry.   Picturesque  ferry  boats,  pro-  manu&ctures,  which  are  here  extensive,  and 

pelled  by  Dalecarlian  women  in  their  showy  include  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 

provincial  costume,  add  greatly  to  the  original-  iron  ware,  leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  re- 

ity  of  the  scene  in  summer.    In  winter  the  fined  sugar,  soap,  &o.    Iron  is  the  principal 

T^aters  are  compact  plains  of  snow-dad  ice,  article  of  export,  amounting  in  1857  to  49,461 

covered  with  all  the  moving  activity  of  thor-  tons,  in  1858  to  84,984,  and  in  1859  to  45,162. 

oughfares. — ^The  whole  city  is  contained  within  The  other  chief  exports  are  tar,  planks  and 

a  circumference  of  about  16  miles;  but  the  boards,  and  copper.    The  imports  consist  prin- 

great  park,  about  2^  mUes  in  circumference  and  cipally  of  cotton   and   cotton   yam,   coffee, 

occupying  an  entire  island  nearly  opposite  the  grain,  rice,  hides,  tobacco,  wool,  sugar,  salt^ 

6tad,  is  not  comprised  within  this  area.    It  is  coal,  breadstufEs,  and  spirits.    The  imports  of 

probably  the  most  beautiful  public  resort  in  the  coffee  in  1856  amounted  to  6,087,741  lbs.,  of 

world.   There  are  over  25  churches;  and  one  of  tobacco  to  2,076,870  lbs.,  of  sugar  to  11,658,425 

the  most  interestixig  objects  in  the  town  is  the  lbs.,  and  €ft  hides  to  1,970,588  lbs.     In  the 

Riddarhohn  church,  containing  the  tombs  and  same  year  217,026  barrels  of  breadstnffs  were 

trophies  of  many  heroic  personages,  and  among  imported,  and  186,817  barrels  exported.    The 

them  those  of  QustavusAdolphuSfOharlesXII.,  total  imports  in  1856  amounted  to  about  $9,- 

and  Oharles  XIY.  (Bernadotte).  The  houses  of  000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $3,000,000.    The 

the  city,  about  5,500  in  number,  are  large  and  following  is  compiled  from  the  official  Swe- 

convenient,  usually  4  stories  high,  and  occupied  dish  reports  of  tonnage  owned  in  Stockholm : 

by  families  living  independently  in  flats  or 

Stages;  they  are  generally  of  brick  stuccoed,  and  l:^ ^**'''-     ^*"^-      ^^ 

colored  usually  of  uniform  buff  or  yellow.  Their  1795 sis        ss,08S        s^ 

aspect  is  cheerful  and  agreeable,  but  undistin-  J|^ |g        U^       ^^ 

guished  by  architectural  elegance.   In  the  prin-  j  85o!! !!!!!!!!!!!  i!!  I !!!! !      lis        Im64       taas 

oipal  streets,  especially  in  the  Norrmalm,  there  JgM UT        m,ti6        i,i4i 

are  a  few  elegant  shops;  but  this  species  of  """  ^^'        **°°***        ^**" 
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luxury  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy  in  Stock-  — ^The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Stockholm 
holm.  In  the  Norrmalm,  the  fashionable  quar-  has  been  ascribed  to  Birger  Jarl,  the  father  and 
ter,  are  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes  guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king  in  1250. 
and  of  the  nobility.  Here  the  streets  are  wider  A  settlement  had  been  in  existence  at  the  spot, 
and  straighter  than  in  most  European  capitals  however,  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtuna  by 
of  the  second  class.  It  is  so  also  m  the  SOder-  Finnish  pirates  in  1187.  At  this  epoch  the 
malm,  which  is  the  site  of  the  principal  facto-  island  upon  which  the  modern  palace  stands 
ries.  In  the  Stad,  on  the  contrary,  the  com-  was  originally  fortified  with  walls  and  towers 
mercial  quarter,  the  streets,  with  2  or  8  excep-  of  wood,  and  the  pirates  were  kept  in  check 
tions,  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  dark.  The  city  by  works  which  thus  defended  7  towns  which 
generally  is  sheltered  from  high  winds.  The  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  strength 
^r  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  in  all  of  its  fortifications  subsequently  exposed  the 
respects  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  city  to  repeated  sie^s.  It  became  the  rem- 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Stockholm  is  dence  of  the  Swedish  monardis  soon  after 
42^  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  6  winter  Birger^s  death,  but  Upsal  continued  long  after- 
months  has  been  observed  at  29.4*^  F.  The  ward  to  be  the  seat  of  government.  With  La- 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  beck  and  Hamburg  reciprocity  of  free  trade 
largest  sized  ships  may  penetrate  into  the  very  was  established ;  and  similar  relations  wiUi 
heart  of  the  city. — ^As  the  seat  of  government  Riga  soon  fDllowed.  Birger  also  sought  to 
and  residence  of  the  king,  Stockholm  is  the  form  commercial  relations  with  England.  On 
central  point  of  Swedish  public  affairs,  of  di-  two  memorable  occasions  Stockhomi  was  di- 
plomacy, of  several  academies  of  belles-lettres,  fended  by  women — *^  Shakespearian  women,** 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  elegant  society,  and  as  a  Swedish  historian  aptly  terms  them.  In 
of  a  great  number  of  institutions  useM  and  1501  the  citadel  was  held  against  insurgents  by 
charitable.  There  are  several  fine  theatres  and  Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  husband, 
other  public  places  of  amusement.  .  The  city  King  John,  ruled  over*  the  8  united  kingdoms 
government  is  confided  to  a  governor,  lieuten-  of  Scandinavia.  Einff  John  had  left  his  queen 
ant-governor,  and  a  municipal  corps  composed  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  whose 
of  8  burgomasters  and  19  councillors.  A  strong  number,  after  a  siege  of  6  successive  months, 
military  garrison  of  lifeguards  is  always  quar-  was  reduced  by  famine  and  the  sword  to  80. 
tered  in  tiae  handsome  barracks  built  by  Oharles  She  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  A  still  more 
XIY. ;  and  there  is  also  a  burgher  guard  al-  heroic  defence  was  that  originated  and  con- 
ways  on  duty.    A  naval  squadron,  cuoiefly  of  ducted  by  Ohristina  Gyllenstiema)  the  widow 
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ofiliefrllaiTeeontStenBtiird.    The  besiegers  these  are  still  known  as  the  "Derby  ribs.'* 
were  Dtanes^  under  Christian  II.     After  a  ter^  The  old  frame,  however,  still  continued  a  clam- 
rihle  siege  of  4  months,  the  place  was  sarren-  sy  and  complicated  macliine,  workable  only  by 
dered  with  the  most  solemn  gnaranty  of  the  hand ;  and  all  attempts  to  adapt  it  to  power, 
king  to  respect  the  rights  of  uie  inhabitants,  thongh  many  were  made  at  great  cost,  were 
A  most  ftarfal  massacre  ensued,  known  as  the  abandoned  in  En^and  as  hopeless,  until  this 
^  blood  bath  of  Stockholm."  had   been    saccessfuUy  accomplished  in  the 
^  STOCEiyO,  a  eoYering  of  some  textile  &b-  United  States,  as  will  be  noticed  below.    The 
lie  closely  fitted  to  the  foot  and  leg.  The  word  stocking  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  to  a  vast 
Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  ttican  (past  extent  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
partidple,  stodbsn),  to  stick,  because  the  mate-  and  Derby,  England,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
risl  was  stock,  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  now  some  towns  in  Scotland.  Hawick,  in  Roxburgh- 
called  knitting  needles.    In  the  15th  century  shire,  produces   annually  between   1,500,000 
the  wholkb  dress  below  the  waist  was  made  in  and  2,000,000  pairs.    The  business  has  been 
cue  in  England,  and  was  called  hose.    In  the  greatly  improved  since  1844,  and  an  immense 
next  eeuUiry,  possibly  somewhat  earlier,  it  ap-  change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  cheapness 
pean  to  have  been  first  divided  into  breeches  of  the  goods,  so  that  they  are  introduced  where 
and  stockings,  which  last  also  retained  the  stockings  were  before  unknown.    With  the  old 
Qrigmal  name.    Stockings  are  said  to  have  been  hand  fi^es  a  workman  made  in  a  week  about 
madefirst  of  doth  in  England;  and' such,  How-  a  dozen  cotton  hose,  weighing  2  lbs.     The 
ellrtatea,  in  his  '^  History  of  the  World,"  Henry  same  labor  now  applied  to  a  set  of  the  power 
VUL  ardmarily  wore,  ^*  except  there  caine  rotary  round  frames  easily  produces  in  the 
from  ^Mun,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  same  time  200  dozen,  consaming  800  lbs.  of  cot^ 
iitockina,     K.  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented  ton,  which  sell  at  2$,  Qd,  per  dozen.    The  total 
with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockins  by  number  of  stocking  frames  in  Great  Britain  is 
Thomas  Oreeham,  his  merchant,  and  the  pres-  estimated  at  about  50,000,  of  which  at  least  17,- 
eot  was  taken  much  notice  of.    Queen  Eliza-  250,  worth  £810,000,  are  in  Nottinghamshire, 
bcth  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Montague,  her  silk  giving  employment  to  about  40,000  persons  in 
woman,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockins,  the  various  operations  of  midLiug,  stitching, 
nddieneeforth  she  never  wore  doth  anymore.^*  sewing,  finishing,  &c.    Those  in  Leicestershire 
On  the  continent  stoc&ings  were  made  much  give  employment  to  about  85,000  persons.  The 
esrfier  than  in  England ;  and  in  1527  there  ex-  materials  used  are  woollen  yarns,  Iambus  wool, 
itted  in  France,  as  stated  by  Beckmann,  a  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  cotton  and  wool  or  an- 
stocking  knitters*  guild.    Nothing  is  known  of  gola. — Stocking  frames  were  introduced  into 
the  oruin  of  knitting,  or  with  certainty  when  tiie  United  States  in  the  18tJi  century  at  sev- 
It  was  mtrodneed  into  England.    It  was  prac-  oral  places  where  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
tieed  there  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  prosecated.    German  emigrants  established  the 
slodangB  were  knit  of  worsted  as  well  as  of  knitting  business  at  Philadelphia  and  German- 
alk.    A  machine  called  the  stocking  frame  for  town,  Penn.,  and  English  emigrants  from  Not- 
weaving  them  was  invented  in  1589  by  William  tinghamshire  introduced  it  into  New  York 
Lee.  a  stodent  expelled  from  St.  John's  college,  dty  and  several  places  in  the  middle  and  east- 
Gambridge,  for  marrying  against  the  roles  <MP  em  states.     The  adaptation  of  the  old  Lee 
the  college,  and  who  was  thus  rendered  depen-  machine  to  power  was  first  accomplished  by 
dent  upon  the  labor  of  his  wife  in  knitting  the  ingenuity  of  Timothy  Bailey  in  Albany  in 
ilodLingB.    Fuling  of  encouragement  at  home,  1881 ;  and  the  first  machine  thus  run  was  at 
he  took  the  machine  to  France.     After  his  Gohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.  1882.   At  this  place  the 
death  there  his  workmen  brought  back  tiie  in-  manufacture  of  hosiery  has  since  become  a  very 
Tcntiofa  to  England,  and  introduced  the  manu-  important  branch  of  industry,  but  with  ma^ 
iactiire  in  London  and  its  vicinity.    It  was  af-  diines  of  much   more  perfect  construction. 
terward  established  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  The  old  Lee  invention  was  a  square  frame, 
lias  ever  snoe  been  famous  for  its  production  which  produced  a  straight  strip  or  flat  web, 
of  stockings.    When  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  srhich  was  cut  off  in   proper  lengths,  and 
introdooed  cotton  spinning  at  Nottingham,  the  seamed  together  to  form  the  stocking.    But  a 
Irst  product,  made  of  two  roves  instead  of  one,  great  improvement  upon  this,  the  origin  of 
and  called  double  spun  twist,  was  found  from  which  is  unknown,  was  the  circular  loom  in 
Its  eimmess  so  well  adapted  for  the  stocking  which  a  continuous  curcular  web  is  knit  of  any 
BaniifiMitare,  that  it  was  all  devoted  to  this  length,  and  which  is  cut  up  and  formed  by  dif- 
imrpose;  band-spun  cotton  was  entirely  laid  ferent  methods  into  the  ^ape  of  a  stocking. 
aaide,  and  stockings  made  of  twist  soon  sup-  It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these  introduced 
planted  those  of  thread.    It  was  on  Lee^s  stock-  into  America  was  brought  from  Belgium  into 
mg  frame  that  the  first  machine-made  lace  was  Oonnecticut   by  a  German,  about  the  year 
prodnced  in  the  last  century,  and  it  formed  the  1885.    Severid  others  of  different  construction 
hasiB  of  those  now  need  in  this  manufacture,  have  since  been  devised  in  the  United  States 
In  1756  an  improvement  was  added  in  Derby  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  few  intend- 
to  the  machine,  fitting  it  for  making  ribbed  ed  also  for  family  use. — ^The  various  knitting 
i^Hngff  Ilka  those  produced  by  knitdng,  and  machines,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
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iioned  in  detail  in  tins  artide,  prodnoe  what  ti&e  previous  loop  is  dipped  off,  tiiis  S6rv«8  si 
is  called  the  stocking  stitch  or  chain  work,  a  new  one  to  support  the  work.  This  conse* 
the  same  as  in  common  hand-knitting  with  qaently  hangs  npon  the  needles  hj  a  single 
two  or  more  needles,  or  in  crocheting,  which  loop  npon  each  one.  The  thread  as  the  opera- 
oonsists  of  loops  formed  in  succession  upon  a  tion  goes  on  is  rapidly  carried  to  each  needle 
single  thread,  each  one  locked  bj  that  which  in  tarn,  and  the  movement  is  instantly  pro- 
follows  it.  The  fastening  of  the  end  finally  se*  dnced  that  adds  a  new  loop  and  stips  off  the 
enres  the  whole  and  prevents  its  ravelling,  old  one.  In  the  straight  frames  the  work  is 
These  machines  may  be  distingnished  by  the  done  first  across  the  needles  in  torn  in  one  dt* 
different  kinds  of  needles  they  employ,  and  also  rection  and  then  back  in  the  other,  and  so  <m ; 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  are  arranged —  bnt  in  the  rotary  round  machines  the  revdu- 
whether  on  a  straight  horizontal  line,  all  point-  tion  carries  the  needles  constantly  round  in  the 
ing  the  same  way,  as  in  the  common  stocking  same  direction,  each  one  taking  up  the  thread 
loom,  or  around  an  open  horizontal  circle,  all  in  turn,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  movements 
pointing  toward  the  centre.  The  latter  are  oannot  be  dearly  perceived.  The  one  class  of 
known  as  the  rotary  round  machines.  All  the  machines  produces  a  flat  web,  and  the  other  a 
needles  are  hooked  at  the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  one,  each  of  which  hangs 
thread  laid  across  it  that  is  to  form  the  next  from  the  needles  and  is  drawn  down  as  it  in- 
loop,  while  the  loop  previously  formed  on  the  creases  in  length,  by  means  when  neceasaiy 
same  needle  dips  back  on  the  shank  as  the  of  a  weight  attached  to  it.  *  The  number  of 
needle  is  pushed  forward,  and  with  its  return  stitdies  or  loops  which  each  machine  can  form 
runs  over  the  hook  and  off  the  end.  The  con-  in  a  minute  varies  with  the  gauge  of  ihe  nee- 
trivance  by  which  this  is  effected  distinguishes  dies  or  the  distance  apart  H  which  they  are 
the  several  needles.  In  the  spring  or  bearded  set.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Aiken  for  or^nary 
needle  used  in  the  original  stocking  fhunes,  stockings,  containing  92  horizontal  needles  and 
and  still  in  common  use,  the  hook  is  drawn  run  by  power  in  the  factories,  may  make  from 
out  to  considerable  length  and  is  made  elastic,  100  to  200  revolutions  per  minute,  producing 
so  that  when  its  point  is  pressed  down  into  the  the  same  number  of  stitches  to  each  needle, 
groove  upon  its  shank  it  may  spring  up  when  thus  amounting  to  9,200  to  18,400  stitches  per 
the  pressure  is  removed.  In  the  machines  this  minute.  The  machines  constructed  for  fismily 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wheel  bear-  use,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or  crank  like  a 
mg  down  upon  the  beard  of  the  hook  for  an  sewing  machine,  make  about  half  as  many 
instant  with  the  production  of  every  loop.  A  stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In  the  foo- 
very  efficient  rotary  round  machine  udng  this  tory  8  or  4  machines  are  easily  tended  by  one 
needle,  and  introduced  in  many  of  the  factories  boy.  Bibbed  work  is  performed  in  the  same 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  machines  by  bringing  in  play  a  set  of  verticd 
Gh>ff  of  Seneca  Falls,  K  Y.  A  second  needle  needles,  so  arranged  as  to  work  in  connection 
is  that  used  in  the  McNary  patent  seamless  with  the  horizontal  and  produce  the  additional 
hosiery  machine.  It  is  a  short  slender  needle  stitches  required.  As  the  needles  are  set  to  a 
with  a  groove  upon  the  top  of  the  shank,  in  particular  gauge,  they  necessarily  produce  the 
which  works  a  tongue  distinct  from  the  nee-  same  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch ;  and  the 
die.  This  is  a  rotary  round  machine,  and  is  only  variations  practicable  in  the  work  are  in 
distinguished  for  producing  the  whole  stock-  using  yams  or  threads  of  different  degrees  of 
ing  without  seam.  The  stocking  was  patented  fineness,  and  in  altering  the  tension  so  as  to 
in  1656,  the  machine  in  1860,  and  improve-  make  the  work  closer  or  more  open.  In  the 
ments  in  1861.  The  capacity  of  each  machine  stocking  frames  this  is  of  no  great  importance; 
18  to  produce  from  2  to  8  dozen  pairs  of  half  but  in  the  various  kinds  of  fancy  work,  subject 
hose  per  day,  and  one  female  operator  of  or-  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  the  machines 
dinary  skill  will  tend  8  or  4  machines.  An-  adapted  for  special  patterns  may  be  suddenly 
other  needle  is  known  as  the  latch  needle,  renaered  almost  worthless  by  the  demand  for 
and  this  is  used  in  the  machines  of  Mr.  J.  those  patterns  ceasing. — ^The  shaping  of  the 
B.  Aiken,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  has  a  very  web  to  fit  the  foot  is  a  matter  of  no  little  in- 
short  hook,  and  is  provided  vnth  a  little  tongue  genuity.  The  flat  web  is  either  knit  in  long 
or  latch  working  upon  a  pivot  in  the  shank,  so  strips  of  suffident  width  to  make  when  turned 
as  to  close  down  upon  the  point  of  the  hook  over  several  stockings  which  are  cut  out  from 
and  thus  aUow  the  loop  to  run  over  it.  The  these ;  or  the  web  is  at  once  knit  upon  tiie 
latch  works  back  and  forth  as  it  is  pushed  by  machine  in  the  shape  required  for  making  a 
the  loop  when  the  needle  moves  first  forward  stocking  when  the  parts  are  properly  folded 
and  then  back.  The  first  movement,  sending  over.  The  former  is  known  as  cut  work,  and 
tiie  loop  on  to  the  shank  from  the  hoo^  the  latter  as  regular  work.  In  the  lifter  the 
first  throws  back  the  latch  for  the  loop  to  slide  wider  part,  when  turned  over  and  fastened,  d- 
over  it,  and  the  next  doses  the  latch  upon  the  ther  by  lapping  and  sewing  with  the  sewins 
point  of  the  hook,  allowing  the  loop  to  run  off  machine,  or  by  seaming  with  a  needle  and 
the  end  of  the  needle.  In  the  working  of  the  thread,  forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  Two 
machine,  the  thread  while  the  latch  is  open  is  narrow  strips  at  the  base  of  this  part,  turned 
laid  across  the  needle  in  the  hook ;  and  when  under  and  joined  together  upon  tlie  machine 
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or  hf  otib«r  roamBy  form  the  heel ;  while  a  otsi-  terlj  it  has  been  supplanted  hj  that  of  cotton, 

tral  atrip  twice  the  length  of  the  foot,  being  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  which  Uiere 

tomad  over  at  the  toe,  forms  the  top  and  hot-  are  in  the  town  and  snbnrbs  about  100  factories, 

torn  of  the  foot,  and  is  neatl  j  nnited  to  the  heel  employing  nearly  4,000  horse  power.    One  of 

and  ariMind  its  edges  by  knitting  or  seaming,  these  buildings  is  800  feet  long,  200  feet  broad, 

The  cotting  and  fitting  of  the  broad  webs  can-  and  6  stories  high,  and  has  100  windows  in  each 

not  be  intdligiblj  described  without  the  aid  of  story.    There  are  also  sev€^  establishments 

drawings.    In  forming  the  foot  to  the  circular  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton,  brass 

webs  aner  these  are  cut  off  in  suitable  lengths^  and  iron  fonnderies,  &c.    Ridi  coal  mines  me 

a  slit  is  made  above  the  heel  half  across  the  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  great  facilities  are 

web,  which  adoodts  of  the  part  designed  for  given  to  trade  by  the  Manchester  and  Ashton 

the  foot  being  curved  out  at  the  instep.    The  canal,  and  by  several  lines  of  railway  which 

loops  aloDg  the  edgesof  the  cut  are  then  taken  have  their  junction  at  Stockport. — ^The  town 

up  on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heel  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 

is  filled  out  by  hand  knitting,  the  edges  being  station.    Stockport  cadtle,  which  has  now  dis» 

carefhlly  united.    In  the  same  manner  the  toe  appeared,  was  held  against  Henry  II.  in  1178 

IB  oempleted ;  and  thus  the  stocking  is  finished  by  Geofl&ey  de  Oonstantin.     During  the  civil 

without  a  seam.    An  important  machine  was  wars  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  parliament 

very  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Leslie  of  Brook-  tary  troops,  was  taken  by  Rupert  in  1644,  and 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  which  accomplishes  what  has  never  retaken  by  Ledey  the  next  year.    It  was  occn- 

been  done  before  upon  rotary  round  machines  pied  by  f^nce  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

--the  narrowing  of  the  work  in  any  man-  STOCKS,  a  wooden  machine  once  univer^ 

aer  desired. — ^Notwithstanding  the  large  num-  sally  employed  in  England  for  confining  unruly 

ber  of  machines  employed  in  knitting,  stock-  persons  by  the  feet  or  hands,  and  sometimes 

mgs  are  still  largd^y  produced  by  the  old  oy  both.    It  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  but  ia 

me^od  of  hand  knitting,  which  a^nits  of  the  still  to  be  seen  in  secluded  rural  districts, 

ue  of  a  harder  and  firmer  yam  than  that  STOCKS.    See  Stock  Ezchastox. 

adapted  to  the  machines ;  and  even  where  the  STOCKTON,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and 

msdune  work  is  produced  in  large  mills  em-  capital  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.,  situated  on  a 

{doying  steam  power,  the  hand  looms  are  also  channel  of  its  own  name,  near  the  San  Joaquin 

in  extensive  use,  many  of  them  in  the  houses  of  river,  and  180  m.  £.  S.  E.  from  San  Francisco ; 

the  operatives,  who  work  at  their  own  hours  pop.  in  1860,  8,679.    It  is  an  important  com- 

and  at  their  own  convenience.    In  the  factories  mercial  point,  vessels  of  400  tons  being  able  to 

the  knitting  machines  are  also  made  to  produce  navigate  the  channel.    It  is  on  the  main  road 

many  other  articles  of  apparel,  as  undershirts,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento,  and  is  the 

drawers,  comforters,  scarfe,  opera  hoods,  tal-  chief  point  of  trade  with  the  soutliem  gold 

mas,  nubias,  gloves,  mits,  Ao.    One  factory  in  mines.    It  has  8  newspapers,  several  churches, 

Pliiladelphia,  that  of  Martin   Landenberger,  and  a  hospital. 

•mploys  about  500  hands,  and  consumes  annn-  STOCKTON,  Riohabd,  an  American  states- 
ally  more  than  S50,000  lbs.  of  American  wool,  man,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
Tbe  total  operations  in  Philadelphia  for  the  pendence,  bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct  1, 
year  1857  have  been  estimated  as  follows :  1780,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781.    He  was  grad- 

»0WttInR(hane.aTenmng$l,e57.50 $828,750  ^A^^A^^T''^^''^  A^'^h^'l^^i^'l^ 

7aetoiiMiiiO«niuuit<^iiandK«iiftiogtoiL....     800,000  m  1748,  Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

m .  1    ,      M      «    V  .                       '^^Mi^ofK^  m  1764,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  as  a 

»SSi*&i'T2?^^^                        •''m'.Ioo  lawyer.    In  1766  he  visited  England. "  He  was 

— : made  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  New 

'^'^ 11,808,160  Jersey  in  1768,  and  in  1774  appointed  a  judge 

The  other  prindpal  establishments  in  the  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
United  States  are  the  factories  in  Cohoes,  Troy,  to  congress,  and,  though  at  first  doubtftil  of  its 
aad  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  policy,  cordially  supported  the  declaration  of 
the  Brooklyn  knitting  works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  independence.  In  tne  same  year  he  served  on 
STOCKPORT,  a  manufacturing  and  market  the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  north- 
town  and' parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire,  em  army  and  report  its  state  to  congress,  and 
England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  the  after  his  return  to  New  Jersey  was  captured  by 
Thaoie,  5  ra.  8.  £.  from  Manchester ;  pop.  in  the  British  and  confined  in  the  common  prison 
1861,  64,681.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  the  at  New  York.  The  unusual  severity  with 
houses  rise  above  each  other  in  irregular  tiers,  which  he  was  here  treated  broke  down  his 
The  river  ia  Crossed  by  4  bridges,  and  there  are  strength,  and  eventually  caused  his  death. — 
several  snbnri)e,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Robebt  Fibld,  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  navy, 
Heaton-Norris,  Edgeley,  and  Portwood.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Princeton, 
pTinciptfd  public  buildings  are  the  barracks,  court  N.  J.,  in  1796.  In  his  16th  year,  while  a  student 
house,  union  workhouse,  and  the  buildingfor  the  in  Princeton  college,  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
Bimday  school,  which  is  attended  by  nearly  4,000  shipman,  became  an  aid  to  Commodore  Bodgers 
children.  In  former  times  the  manufacture  of  on  board  the  frigate  President,  receiving  hon- 
waa  eztenaiTely  oarried  cm  here ;  but  lat-  orable  notice  for  his  gallantry  in  several  bat- 
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ties,  and  in  Deo.  X814,  was  promoted  to  a  Ju-  nnaoooixntable  explosion  of  one  of  these  large 
nior  lieutenancy.    In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the  guns,  at  Washington,  Feb.  28,  1844,  led  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  Guerriere  in  the  war  death  of  5  distinguished  men,  among  them  the 
against  Algiers,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy,  and  seriously 
the  Spitfire  as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  he  dis-  injured  Oapt.  Stockton  himself.     The  naTid 
tinguished  himself  by  boarding  with  a  boat^s  court  of  inquiry  which  investigated  the  -case, 
crew  an  Algerine  war  vessel.    In  Feb.  1816,  completely  exonerated  him  from  all  blame  or 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Washington,  74,  the  fiag  want  of  precaution  either  in  the  constniction 
ship  of  Com.  Ghauncey,  cruising  in  the  Medi-  or  firing  of  the  gun.    In  Oct.  1845,  he  was 
terranean,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  squadron  on 
Erie.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  command  of  wHich  he 
in  command  of  the  Erie,  and  was  then  ordered  succeeded  Oom.  Sloat  soon  after  his  arrival 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  permission  to  aid  at  Monterey,  California.    Here  he  was  placed 
the  colonization  society  in  procuring  a  new  site  in  circumstances  which  in  his  opinion  required 
for  its  settlement.   Accompanied  by  Dr.  Ayres,  prompt  and  decisive  action,  while  conmiuni- 
the  agent  of  the  society,  he  succeeded  with  cation  with  his  government  was  impossible, 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  native  With  a  force  of  not  over  1,500  men  in  all,  of 
chiefs  a  treaty  ceding  a  tract  of  land  around  whom  about  600  were  sailors  from  the  ships 
Cape  Mesurado,  whidi  was  the  original  terri-  of  the  squadron,  and  tiie  remainder  mostly 
tory  of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia.    Dur-  Califomian  settlers,  in  about  6  months  he  con- 
ring  his  cruise  on  the  African  coast,  Lieut  quered  the  whole  of  Oalifornia,  and  established 
Stockton  captured  a  considerable  number  of  tne  United  States  authority  there.    The  colli- 
davers,  and  a  Portuguese  privateer,  the  Mari-  sion  between  him  and  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny  in 
anna  Flora,  of  22  guns,  which  had  attacked  relation  to  the  right  to  the  supreme  com- 
him.    This  vessel  he  sent  to  the  United  States,  mand  there,  was  subsequently  made  the  subject 
and  a  series  of  trials  followed. in  the  Unitea  of  a  court  martial.    Having  established  a  pro- 
States  courts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  capture,  visional  government,  he  returned  to  the  east, 
Lieut.  Stockton  was  finally  -justified  in  the  su-  overland,  in  June,  184T.    In  1849  he  resigned 
preme  court,  but  the  vessel  was  given  up  to  his  commission  in  the  navy,  and  in  1851  was 
Portugal  as  an  act  of  comity.    He  also  cap-  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  strenn- 
tured  a  French  slaver,  which  led  to  litigation,  onsly  opposed  the  project  of  intervening  in  fa- 
but  was  again  justified  by  the  court.    On  his  vor  of  Hungary  and  against  Austria,  as  desired 
return  from  the  African  coast  he  was  ordered  by  Kossuth,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
to  the  West  Indies  to  break  up  the  nests  of  pi-  for  the  abolition  of  fiogging  in  the  navy.     In 
rates  preying  upon  our  commerce,  in  which  1853  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  has 
enterprise  he  was  successful.    In  1826-^88  he  since  held  no  public  position, 
was  for  a  considerable  time  absent  on  leave       STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewlings,  DJ).,  an 
from  the  navy,  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  tak-  American  clergyman,  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N. 
ing  an  active  part  in  politics  in  favor  of  Gen.  J.,  June  4, 1808.    He  began  to  write  for  the 
Jackson,  and  also  in  the  promotion  of  internal  press  at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied  medicine  in 
improvements  in  the  state.    In  1888  he  was  rhiladelphia,  but  in  May,  1829,  commenced 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  fiag  officer  of  the  preaching,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Ohio,  Oom.  HulPs  fiag  ship,  and  in  1889  pro-  Protestant  church.    In  1880  he  was  stationed 
moted  to  a  post-captaincy  and  recalled.     He  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1888  was  elected  chaplain 
had  for  some  years  given  much  attention  to  to  congress,  and  reelected  in  1885.   From  1836 
gunnpry,' the  construction  of  steam  engines,  and  to  1838  he  resided  in  Baltimore,  and  in  addi- 
navai  architecture,  and  obtained  permission  tion  .to  pastoral  duties  compiled  the  hynm  book 
from  the  navy  department  to  construct  a  war  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  was 
steamer  after  much  solicitation,  the  previous  for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  church  news- 
attempts  of  the  department  having  proved  fail-  paper,  '^The  Methodist  Protestant;''  but,  un- 
ures.    Oapt.  Stockton's  plans  were  new,  and  willing  to  submit  to  restrictions  sought  to  be 
embraced  designs  which  the  naval  constructors  imposed  upon  him  in  its  discussion  of  slavery 
confidently  pronounced  impracticable ;  but  the  by  the  Baltimore  conference,  he  soon  resigned 
steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton,  conmienced  at  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remain- 
Philadelphia  in  1842,  and  completed  in  1844,  ed  till  1847  as  pastor  and  public  lecturer.     He 
proved  to  be  superior  to  any  war  vessel  at  that  then  removed  to  Oinqinnati,  and  while  re^d- 
time  afloat,  and  has  fhrnished  substantially  the  ing  there  was  elected  president  of  Miami  uni- 
model  for  numerous  others,  not  only  in  the  versity,  but  declined,  and  in  1850  returned  to 
United  States,  but  in  England  and  France.  Baltimore,  where  he  was  for  5  years  associate 
Her  speed  and  sailing  qualities,  her  admirable  pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  church,  and  for 
model,  the  security  of  her  motive  power,  which  31  years  temporary  pastor  of  an  Associate  Re- 
fer the  first  time  was  placed  below  the  water  formed  Presbyterian  church.    Since  1856  ha 
line,  and  her  powerful  armament,  all  attracted  has  resided  in  Philadelphia.     He  was  again 
attention^    She  carried  2  225-lb.  wrought  iron  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives 
guns,  made  under  the  supervision  of  Oapt.  from  1859  to  1861,  and  is  now  (1862)  diaplain 
Stockton,  beside  12  42-lb.  oarronades.    The  of  the  senate.    Dr.  Stockton  has  edited  several 
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cfiffisrent  periodicals,  and  published  an  edition  Gospel,*'  which  occasioned  an  exciting  contro- 

of  the  New  Testament  in  paragraph  form,  and,  yersy.    He  maintained  that  the  sacrament  of 

beside  nnmerons  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  occa-  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 

sional  addresses,  the  following  works :  "  Float-  verting  ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons, 

ing  Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Brook"  (Phfladel-  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfidly  approach 

pMa,  1844);  **The  Bible  Alliance"  (Cincinnati,  the  table,  though  thej  know  themselves  to  be 

1850);  "Sermons  for  the  People"  (Pittsburg,  destitute  of  true  religion.     In  1708  and  1709 

1854);  ^*The  Blessing"  (Philadelphia,  1857);  the  same  controversy  was  renewed,  and  one  or 

^  Stand  up  for  Jesus"  (1858) ;  "  Poems,  with  two  able  pamphlets  on  each  side  were  written. 

Autobiographic  and  other  Notes"  (1861) ;  and  He  also  published  several  miscellaneous  and 

"The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the  Word  of  occasional  sermons;  "  A  Guide  to  Ohrist,  or  the 

God"  (1862).  Way  of  directing  Souls  in  the  Way  of  Oonver- 

STODDARD,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Missouri,  bor-  sion,  compiled  for  Young  Mmisters"  (1714) ; 

dering  on  Arkansas,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  and  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Day  of 

St.  Francis  and  £.  by  the  Castor  and  White-  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ," 

water  rivers;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  which  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 

7,877,  of  whom  215  were  slaves.    The  greater  STOICS  (Gr.  aroa^  porch),  or  philosophers 

portion  of  the  county  is  level,  and  there  are  a  of  the  porch,  one  of  the  speculative  schools  of 

nnmberof  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin-  antiquity,  so  called  from  the  place  in  which 

dpal  of  the  latter  being  Lake  Nicormy,  25  m.  their  founder  Zeno  gave  his  instructions.    Of 

long  and  4  m.  wide.    It  is  a  part  of  the  ^^  sunk  their  earlier  representatives,  the  most  promi- 

conntry"  produced  by  the  earthquake  of  1811.  nent  were  Zeno  (about  800  B.  C),  Ariston,  • 

(See  Eabthqitaks,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)    Large  for-  Cleanthel,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dioge- 

ests  of  cypress  abound.     The  productions  in  nes  of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Panffitius  of  Rhodes, 

1860  were  151,094  bushels  of  Indian  com,  17,-  and  Posidonius  (probably  ld&-51  B.  C.) ;   of 

260  of  oats,  6,972  of  wheat,  and  88,174  lbs.  of  their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  65),  Epictetus, 

butter.    Capital,  Bloomfield.  Marcus  Antoninus,  Arrian,  and  many  of  the 

STODDARD,  Biohabd  Hsnbt,  an  American  most  distinguished  Boman  citizens.   Originally 

i  and  author,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  treating  the  three  departments  of  logic,  physics, 

alj,  1825.    His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  lost  and  ethics,  they  are  chiefly  known  as  moralists, 

on  a  voyage  to  Sweden  in  the  early  youth  of  since  they  connected    philosophy  intimately 

the  son,  who  for  several  years  worked  in  an  iron  with  thei  duties  of  practical  life,  and  taught  the 

foaadery  in  New  York.    His  health  failing  in  most  complete  of  pagan  ethical  systems.    In 

consequence,  he  became  in  1848  a  contributor  logic,  they  found  the  criterion  of  knowledge  in 

to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.    In  1849  he  sensuous  impressions,  which  fhmish  the  mate- 

pnbiished  a  volmne  of  poems  under  the  title  of  -  rials  fashioned  by  reason,  and  combated  scepti- 

"*  Footprints,**  followed  in  1852  by  a  maturer  cism,  like  the  modem  Scottish  school,  by  af- 

coUection.    About  the  same  time  he  was  mar-  firming  that  every  representation  of  an  object 

ried  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  implies  the  existence  of  the  object  itself.    In 

York  custom  house,  which  he  still  holds  (1862).  physics,  they  inclined  to  pantheism,  regarding 

His  remaining  publications  comprise  **  Adven-  God  and  the  world  aa  power  and  its  manifesta- 

tores  in  Fairy  Land  "  (Boston,  1858),  a  series  of  tion,  matter  being  a  passive  ground  in  which 

prose  tales;  ^*  Songs  of  Summer'^  and  **Town  dwells  the  ^vine  energy.     But  though  they 

and  Country,  a  Book  for  Children"  (1857) ;  and  conceived  of  the  Deity  as  the  controlling  rea- 

'^Tbe  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets"  (New  son  of  the  universe,  the  earlier  of  them  sought 

York,  1860).    He  is  still  a  frequent  contributor  a  material  expression  for  this  conception,  and 

to  the  periodical  press.  spoke  of  him  either  as  a  rational  breath  or  an 

STODDARD,  Solovok,  an  American  cler-  artistic  fire.   Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 

gjQiAn,  bom  in  Boston  in  1648,  died  in  North-  growing  moral  indifference,  and  had  in  it  some- 

ampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1729.    He  was  gradu-  thing  of  the  excess  of  a  reaction.    Their  aim 

sted  at  Harvard  college  in  1662,  was  afterward  was  to  transfer  the  th'eory  of  nature,  ruled  by 

appointed  **  fellow  of  the  house,"  and  was  the  reason,  to  human  life.    To  live  in  harmony 

first  librariuin  of  the  college,  which  office  he  with  nature,  conformably  to  reason,  was  their 

held  from  1667  to  1674.    During  this  time,  on  fdddamental  maxim.     Reason  is  impersonal, 

account  of  his  health,  he  accompanied  Gov.  universal ;  hence  pleasure,  whose  ends  are  in- 

fierle  to  Barbados  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  dividual,  must  be  disregarded ;  the  passions, 

and  remained  there  nearly  two  years,  preach-  which  are  not  rational  impulses,  are  to  be  ex- 

iog  to  the  dissenters.    In  1669  he  was  called  tirpated ;  and  a  state  of  apathy  is  to  be  cher- 

to  succeed  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  as  minister  ished,  which  secures  liberty,  the  prize  and 

of  the  church  at  Northampton,  and  was  or-  quality  of  virtue.    To  be  free  is  to  act  by  uni- 

dained  as  such  Sept.  11, 1672.    In  Feb.  1727,  versal  reason,  looking  only  to  universal  good, 

Hr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Stod-  disengaged  from  anger,  iealousy,  envy,  and 

^ard,  was  elected  as  his  colleague.     In  1700  hatred,  and  with  entire  self-abnegation.    Thus 

Mr.  Stoddard  published  "  The  Doctrine  of  In-  life  is  rendered  always  uniform  and*equal  to 

atitnted  Churcnes,"  as  an  answer  to  the  work  itself.     The  sage  is  like  a  good  actor,  who, 

of  Increase  Mather  entitled  ^^  The  Order  of  the  whether  he  take  the  part  of  Agamemnon  or  of 
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Thersites,  does  it  equally  well.    And  as  the  wifii  talking,  while  parading  baokward  and 

divine  reason  is  Uie  Law  of  virtue,  every  virta-  forward  in  eoionnades,  called  porches." — Ses 

ons  act  is  an  act  of  piety;  and  as  all  things  are  Bavaisson,  JSnai  mir  la  mitaphynqua  d'ArU- 

well  done  in  the  city  of  God,  the  wise  man  tol&f  vol.  ii.  (1837) ;   Tiedemann,  apttem  der 

will  resign  himself  complacently  to  events,  atoieehen  Moral  (1776) ;  and  Meyer  and  Klip- 

Thus  there  is  no  good  bat  virtne,  or  obedience  pel,   Vergl&iehung   d&r  dtomken   und   ehritt- 

to  reason,  and  no  evil  but  vice.    Pleasure,  lichen  Moral  (1828). 

pain,  health,  wealth,  life,  and  death  are  mat-  STOE£>UPON-TBENT,  a  town  and  parlia- 
ters  of  indifference.    Virtue  depends  exclusive-  mentary  borough  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
ly  on  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  the  latter  including  about  f  of  what  is  com- 
us ;  but  all  things  else  depend  on  others  or  on  monly  called  the  Potteries,  and  embracing  sev- 
fortnne,  and  the  sage  should  be  independent  of  eral  parishes  and  townships,  among  which  are 
them.    But  even  the  stoical  apathy  admitted  Burslem,  Lane-End,  Longton,  Ha^ley,   isc ; 
the  promptings  of  the  heart  as  the  impulse  of  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861, 101,803 ;  of  tiie 
nature;  it  did  not,  as  Plutarch  says,  wish  to  town,  57,042.    Stoke  is  situated  on  the  river 
transform  men  into  Lapiths  of  bronze  and  dia-  Trent,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Stafford,  and  148 
mond ;  it  allowed  a  choice  in  indifferent  things,  m.  N.  W.  from  London.    It  has  very  extensive 
so  far  as  they  might  enter  into  the  account  of  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware.    The 
a  moral  life ;  but  it  laid  its  stress  on  the  inner  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament 
light  of  duty,  on  resignation,  piety,  and  toler-  STOKES,  a  N.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
ance.    While  it  introduced  a  dear  conception  dering  on  Yirgmia,  and  drained  by  a  branch 
cf  absolute  right,  founded  on  universal  order  of  the  Dan  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
and  harmony,  it  failed  to  furnish  a  system  of  1860, 10,402,  of  whom  2,469  were  slaves.    The 
concrete  duties.    Its  ideal  of  man  was  a  dlvini-  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro- 
ty  without  earthly  relations*    The  asylum  of  ductions  in  1850  were  16,004  bushels  of  wImsI, 
heroic  moralists,  it  exerted  a  private  and  spec-  223,000  of  Indian  com,  and  42,686  of  oats, 
ulative  but  no  political  influence,  and  regener-  There  were  6  iron  forges,  19  tobacco  matta£M>- 
ated  nothing  in  Greek  society.    More  conge-  tories,  and  1,035  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
nial  to  the  genius  of  the  Bomans,  it  became  Iron  ore  is  abundant.    Capital,  Germantown. 
among  them  an  ardent  faith,  the  religion  of  STOLBEBG,  Fribdbioh  Leopold,  count,  a 
great  souls,  having  its  devotees  and  martyrs,  German  author,  bom  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein, 
and  furnished  to  the  empire  its  best  rulers.  Nov.  7,  1750,  died  near  Osnabr&ck,  Dec  5, 
During  the  period  of  decUne,  it  disputed  with  1819.    At  Grdttingen,  where  he  completed  his 
Epicureanism  for  the  supremacy.     The  one  studies  (1772-^5),  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Dkh- 
taught  love  of  self,  voluptuous  repose,  intellec-  terbund,  including  Boje,  Burger,  Miller,  Vos& 
tnal  rejaxation,  moral  suicide;  the  other,  dwell-  Holty,  and   Leisewitz,  which   aoknowledgea 
ing  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  taught  love  Efopstock  for  master.    In  1775  he  trav^ed 
of  virtue,  tended  to  concentration  and  force,  with  Elopstock,  Goethe,  and  others  through 
killed  the  passions.     The  apathy  of  the  one  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland;  in  1777 
proceeded  from  a  soft  abandonment  to  circum-  was  appointed  ambassador  of  the  prinoe-blahop 
stances;  that  of  the  other,  from  an  earnest  ef-  of  LtLbeok  at  Copenhagen;   fulfilled  a  diplo- 
fort  to  save  the  dignity  of  man  when  all  the  matic  mission  in  Bussia  in  1785 ;  became  Dan- 
interests  of  society  seemed  to  be  making  ship-  ish  ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1789;  and,  on  re- 
wreck.     The  one  had  no  higher  view  than  turning  from  travels  in  Italy  (of  which  he 
pleasure ;  the  other,  in  a  falling  empire,  con-  wrote  a  narrative,  4  vols.,  1794),  was  placed  at 
oeived  of  a  universal  republic,  and  of  law  as  the  head  of  the  admimstration  of  Ltkbeck  in 
the  queen  of  mortals  and  immortals,  general-  1791.    He  had  already  published  a  translation 
ized  the  conditions  of  sympathy,  and  proclaim-  of  the  Iliad  (1778) :  a  volume  of  lyrics  (1784); 
ed  beneficence  a  virtue  equal  to  justice.    The  the  8ckau9piele  mtt  Ohoren  (1786),  in  which 
stoical  and  Christian  ethical  systems  have  often  Theseus  and  Timoleon  are  celebrated  as  found- 
been  compared.    Stoioi  liostro  dogmati  in  pU-  ers  of  civil  liberty ;  and  the  prose  romance  ZHa 
ritqvs  concordant^  sdd  St.  Jerome.    Others  of  Inael  (1788),  a  Utopian  description  of  a  per- 
the  church  fathers  spoke  of  Seneca  as  Seneca  feet  republic.    In  1800  he  united  himself  vrlth 
pene  noater,     Montesquieu  said  that,  if  he  the  Boman  Catholic  church ;  and  his  positioa 
could  for  a  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  Chris-  as  a  statesman  and  scholar  lent  importanoe  to 
tian,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  account  the  ex-  this  event,  which  appears  prominentiy  in.  the 
tinction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the  misfor-  contemporary  writings  of  Vossi  Gleim,  Jaco* 
tunes  of  mankind.    Yet  the  two  systems  be-  hi,  Heitler,  Haller,  I^vater,  and  Schiller,  and 
long  to  entirely  different  schemes  and  tempers  which  served  as  an  example  to  tibe  younger 
of  thought,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  detail  Schlegel  and  others  of  the  romantie  sohooL 
There  is  a  more  direct  antagonism  between  His  principal  subsequent  work  was  the  Ge^ 
stoicism  and  utilitarianism.     Bentham,  after  aehicnte  der  Religion  Jeau  Chmti  (15  vola., 
stating  the  doctrine  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  Hamburg,  1811-18),  embracing   the   period 
that  virtue  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  confer  hap-  from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  480.    It  was  con- 
piness,  adds:    ^'This  was  the  sort  of  trash  tinned  by  Eerz  (vols.  xvi.  to  xlvi.,  Menta, 
which  a  set  of  men  used  to  amuse  themselves  1825-^46),  to  the  end  of  die  12th  centarj,  and 
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by  Briadwr  (rob.  zlviL  et  teq,^  Menti,  184^  €t  oanal  by  an  external  oonBtriefcion  and  an  inteiv 

teq,).    An  index  to  vols.  i.  to  xv.  was  prej^ared  nal  valve  at  the  pyloric  opening  on  the  right, 

by  Moritz  (1825),  and  to  vols.  xvi.  to  xxiii.  by  Its  waUs  consist  of  8  coats,  an  external  or  se- 

Sansen  (1834).    He  also  published  lives  of  Al-  rons»  middle  or  muscular,  and  internal  or  uiu- 

fred  the  Great  (1815)  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  oous ;  the  Ist  keeps  the  organ  in  place,  limit- 

(1818).    flis  writings  form  the  larger  part  ing  its  movements,  the  2d  enables  it  to  execute 

of  the  Wethe  dtr  BrUder  SUXbeftg  (22  vols.,  the  peristaltic  movements  so  necessary  to  di- 

Hamboig,  1821-'6). — Ghbutiak,  count,  a  Ger*  gestion,  and  the  8d  secretes  by  its  glands  the 

man  author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  gastric  and  other  juices  concerned  in  the  prep* 

in  Hamburg,  Oct  15, 1748,  died  near  Eckem-  aration  of  chyme ;  some  anatomists  count  a 

fi>rde,  Jan.  18, 1821.    He  studied  at  Qottingen  4th  or  fibrous  layer  between  the  muscular  and 

(176^74),  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  the  mucous.    Between  the  coats  are  layers  of 

IHehterbukdy  and  wrote  poems,  translations,  areolar  tissue,  containing  the  vessels,  nerves,' 

and  pJays.  and  lymphatics ;  the  muscles  are  of  unstriped 

8T01IACH,  the  hollow  organ  in  which  the  or  <Mrganic  fibre,  arranged  in  longitudinal,  dr- 

lnncti<m  of  digestion  is  performed,  as  imifonnly  eular,  and  oblique  layers.    The  mucous  mem* 

present,  in  variously  modified  forms,  in  every  brane  is  delicate,  smooth  and  velvety  in  some 

perfectly  developed  animal,  as  it  is  absent  in  parts,  more  or  less  rugose  in  others,  reddish 

the  vegetable  kingdom.    From  the  simplest  white,  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion,  and 

form  in  the  polyp  to  the  complex  structure  in  rapidly  undergoes  disorganization ;  beside  the 

the  ruminant,  this  organ  is  described  under  usual  glands  noticed  under  Intestine,  it  also 

the  appropriate  titiles,  and  particularly  under  oontains  special  gastric  cells,  whose  secretion 

CoMPABATTVE  Ai7ATOMT.    Ais  a  geucnd  rule,  has  been  described  under  Digestion.     The 

throughout  the  vertebrate  animals  we  find  a  blood  vessels  are  very  large  and  numerous,  the 

complex  stomach  associated  with  a  vegetable  arteries  coming  from  the  coeliac  axis  of  the  ab- 

diet;  but  this  has  striking  exceptions,  as  for  dominal  aorta,  and  the  veins  emptying  into  t^ 

instance  in  the  dolphin,  which  has  a  multiple  vena  porta ;   they  freely  inosculate  in  their 

fitomaeh  with  an  animal  diet,  and  the  horse,  branches,  and  are  tortuous  in  their  course  and 

whieh  has  a  simple  stomach  with  the  same  loose  in  their  connections  to  accommodate 

vegetable  food  as  the  ox.   In  man  the  stomach  the  distentions  of  the  organ.    The  nerves  are 

is  the  widest  and  most  dUatable  part  of  the  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  from  the 

tlimentary  canal ;  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system.    On 

part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  epigastric  and  piart  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  the 

of  the  left  hypochondriao  region,  below  the  organ  is  excited  to  movements,  the  mucous 

diaphragm,  above  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  membrane  becomes  darker  and  begins  to  pour 

tnosverse  mesocolon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  out  the  gastric  fiuid ;  the  food  enters  from  the 

between  the  liver  and  spleen ;  it  comes  *in  ossophagns  in  successive  waves,  and  is  at  once 

contact  in  ^oat  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  subjected  to  the  peristaltic  movements  which 

abdomen,  and   behind  witib  the  organs  and  thoroughly  mix  the  gastric  juice  with  its  mass; 

Teasels  lying  upon  tiie  spine.    Its  shape  varies  the  act  of  respiration  assists  in  the  stomachal 

greatly,  but  when  moderately  distended,  in  or  movements.    The  usual  course  of  the  food  is 

oot  of  the  body^,  resembles  a  bent  cone,  curved  first  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  thence 

from  before  badtward  and  from  above  down-  along  the  larger  curvature  from  left  to  right 

ward,  following  its  length ;  it  lies  almost  trans-  toward  the  pylorus,  thence  returning  along  the 

verse,  a  little  obliquely  downward,  forward,  upper  or  lesser  curvature  from  right  to  left,  to 

aad  to  the  rigfat ;  the  anterior  border  is  the  go  again  through  the  same  course ;  the  revo" 

greater  curvature,  and  is  lodged  between  the  lution  takes  place  in  from  1  to  8  minutes,  ao- 

•foids  of  the  great  omentum;  tiie  oesophagus  cording  to  the  stage  of  digestion;  it  is  due 

enters  at  i^nt  i  of  the  length  from  the  left  probably  in  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the 

CKtiemity ;  the  great  €ul*de-$ae  on  the  left  is  circular  muscular  fibres.   The  pylorus  is  dosed 

nnited  to  the  s^een  by  short  vessels.    It  is  during  early  digestion,  gradually  relaxing  aa 

•bout  14  inches  long,  and  5  wide  at  the  central  the  process  goes  on,  allowing  an  almost  con* 

IMrt,  tapering  graduaDy  to  the  pylorus  on  the  stant  passage  of  chyme  into  the  duodenum ; 

nght;  its  normal  capacity  is  about  175  cubic  sometimes  the  contents  pass  in  the  reversed 

inches  or  5  pints,  and  its  weight  6  to  7  ounces,  direction,  as  in  vomiting,  in  which  the  cardiac 

Thongh  naturally  kept  in  place  by  the  omental  orifice  is  relaxed,  the  pylorus  comparatively 

foUs  of  the  peritoneum,  any  unusual  distention  closed,  and  the  organ  compressed  by  the  ah- 

nay  displace  it,  chiefly  in  a  downward  direc-  dominal  muscles,  assisted  perhaps  by  its  own 

tion ;  the  habit  (k  tight  lacing  sometimes  gives  contractions.    The  mucous  membrane  may  be 

to  the  stomach  a  permanent  hour-glass  shape,  the  seat  of  softening,  congestion,  hsemorrhage, 

VBrioualy  throating  its  openings  fh>m  their  nat-  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 

vnd  poeitiona,  and  greatiy  embarrassing  diges-  cancerous  growths. 

tkn.    The  oesophagus  or  gullet,  after  paaiting  BTOMAOH  PUMP.    See  SYnnrox. 

throo^  the  diaphragm,  opens  into  the  stom-  STONE,  a  general  term  including  all  solid 

seh  at  the  oardiac  orifice  on  tiie  left,  and  the  mineral  substances.    The   subject  is   treated 

dj^estire  oavify  is  separated  from  the  intestinal  mineralogically  in  the  article  Mxnsbaloot,  and 
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eoonomioally  under  the  yarions  names  of  nse-  sledges,  and  drawn  npon  wooden  wajs,  which 
fal  minerals  and  rocks,  as  DoLOMrrs,  Gbanftb,  were  Inbrioated  with  some  liquid  sabstance, 
Mabblb,  Pobphtby,  Sandstonb,  and  Slatb.  In  and  some  were  moved  bj  rollmg  them  over, 
the  present  article  the  adaptation  and  uses  of  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  force  equal  to  a 
stone  for  different  structures  of  importance  little  over  f  of  the  weight  of  a  stone  is  ne- 
will  be  considered.    In  the  remotest  periods  cessarj  to  draw  it,  when  rough,  upon  a  firm 
durable  stones  were  esteemed  the  most  valua-  and  smooth  horizontal  bottom ;  )  of  its  weight 
bie  materials  for  architectural  purposes,  and  upon  a  surface  of  wood,  or  ^  if  upon  a  wooaen 
more  judgment  was  shown  in  their  selection,  support  moved  upon  wood,  and  if  the  two  sur- 
and  more  labor  expended  in  their  elaboration,  faces  are  soaped  only  I.    The  use  of  rollers 
than  are  exercised  at  the  present  day.    It  may  upon  ground  not  compressible  reduces  ttte  re- 
even  be  said  that  greater  skill  was  possessed  by  quired  force  to  about  ^j  of  the  weight,  to  A^  if 
the  architects  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  they  roll  upon  wood,  and  to  about  -^^  if  they 
in  carving  and  polishing  the  hardest  stones  than  roll  between  two   smooth  wooden  surfaces, 
has  ever  since  been  exhibited.    The  ancient  Allowing  that  a  man  can  haul  1|  times  his 
Egyptians,  using  no  harder  tools,  that  we  are  own  weight,  there  would  be  required  to  move 
aware  of,  than  those  of  bronze,  quarried  and  the  stone  cover  of  the  temple  at  Bnto,  upon 
dressed  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  covered  smooth  ground,  10,000  men ;  upon  a  surface  of 
them  with  the  most  delicate  and  sharp-cut  wood,  9,000 ;  with  the  stone  upon  a  wooden 
hieroglyphics,  leaving  the  whole  surface  highly  platform  and  drawn  upon  wood,  8,833  men ; 
polished.    Their  wonderful  structures  are  re-  and  if  the  surfeuses  were  soaped,  2,500  men.  In 
ferred  to  more  particularly  in  the  article  Pyba-  raising  it  upon  an  indined  plane  to  place  it 
hid;  and  the  use  of  different  stones  by  other  upon  the  walls,  the  increase  of  force  required  is 
nations  of  antiquity -is  incidentally  treated  in  in  the  ratio  of  its  inclination. — ^The  compara- 
the  article  Abohitbotubb.    It  is  remarkable  tive  durability  of  building  stones  is  a  matter  of 
that  the  ancients,  with  their  imperfect  machin-  the  first  importance,  and  received  especial,  at- 
ery,  possessed   the  power  of  quarrying  and  tention  in  England  on  the  occasion  of  selecting 
moving  masses  of  stone  as  large  as  any  moved  the  best  variety  attainable  for  the  houses  of 
in  modem  times.    Structures  were  even  hoi-  parliament.    The  effects  of  the  weather  upon 
lowed  out  of  single  blocks,  and  transported  some  of  the  buildings  in  that  country  are  no- 
long  distances.    Such  was  that  described  4)y  ticed  in  the  article  Sandstone.    In  the  United 
Herodotus,  which  Amasis  transported  from  the  States  the  disintegration  of  building  stones  is 
isle  of  Elephantin6  to  Sais,  a  distance  of  20  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  old 
days^  ordinary  sailing.    It  measured  outside  capitol  at  Washington.    In  a  report  of  the  sec- 
27.72  by  18.48  feet,  and  was  10.66  feet  high ;  retary  of  the  interior  to  congress  in  1849,  it  is 
within,  24.86  by  15.84,  and  6.6  feet  high ;  thus  stated  that  some  of  the  stones  near  the  base  of 
containing  2,822  cubic  feet,  which  probably  the  building  were  so  deeply  affected,  that  it 
weighed  458,744  lbs.    Another  structure  of  was  necessary  to   remove  them.    Tne  stone 
similar  character,  also  described  by  Herodotus  readily  absorbs  the  moisture  that  condenses 
as  forming  part  of  the  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto,  upon  it,  and  the  natural  cement  that  holds  the 
»  is  estimated  to  have  weighed  9,944,750  lbs.  particles  together  appears  to  be  dissolved,  caus- 
This  enormous  mass,  it  is  supposed,  was  quar-  mg  the  material  to  crumble.    In  the  words  of 
ried  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,  as  no  the  report :  "If  left  wholly  unprotected  from 
mention  is  made  of  its  transportation,  and  as  atmospheric  action  for  one  fifUi  of  the  time 
its  movement  would  seem  to  be  utterly  imprac-  mat  marble   structures  are   known  to  have 
ticable ;  but  it  was  covered  with  a  block,  which .  stood,  this  noble  edifice  would  become  a  mound 
must  have  been  moved  and  raised  above  its  of  sand.    The  treasury  building  and  the  pres- 
walls,  described  as  52.8  feet  square  and  5.28  ent  patent  office  building  are  of  the  same  ma- 
feet  thick,  making  14,720  cubic  feet,  and  a  prob-  terial,  and,  having  been  in  no  manner  protect- 
able weight  of  1,984,550  lbs.    The  largest  mass  ed,  already  diow  signs  of  decay."    The  only 
of  stone  that  has  been  transported  in  mod-  remedy  proposed  is  by  some  method  to  render, 
em  times  is  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Pe-  if  possible,  the  stone  permanendy  and  abso- 
ter  the  Great  at  St  Petersburg,  which  weighs  lutely  impermeable  to  moisture.    To  test  the 
8,284,000  lbs.    It  was   found   impossible  in  comparative  durabOity  of  stones,  M.  Brard 
moving  it  to  make  use  of  rollers  of  wood  or  proposed   a   method,   which    was  afterward 
iron,  and  even  balls  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  bridges  and  high- 
were  crushed  down  under  the  immense  weight ;  ways  in  IVance,  and  was  supposed  in  its  effects 
and  the  last  resort  was  to  balls  made  of  an  alloy  to  represent  the  action  of  frost.    According  to 
of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.    From  the  drawings  the  directions  published  by  a  conmiission  ap- 
preserved  of  the  operations  of  the   ancient  pointed  by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  for  in- 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  it  appears  that  the  quiring  into  the  value  of  tiiisprooess,  the  speci- 
heavy  stones  which  they  employed  were  drawn  mens  to  be  tested  are  cut  mto  2-inch  cubes 
by  main  strength  of  men,  arranged  in  order  with  sharp  edges,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
along  several  strong  ropes,  upon  causeways'  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
and  inclined  planes  of  cut  stones  specially  con-  an  earthen  pipkin.    The  cubes  are  then  takea 
Btruoted.     Some  were  placed  upon   massive  out  and  suspended  separately  by  threads  over 
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onpB  oontaioing  a  little  of  the  sokitiQa  in 

wMch  the  stones  were  boiled.    The  salt  grad- 
ual]/ forms  small  needles  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
stone ;  and  these  should  be  washed  off  several 
times  a  daj,  for  4  or  5  days,  in  the  cup  beneath. 
If  the  stone  be  capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  frost,  the  crystals  are  supposed  to  abstract 
nothing  from  it ;  but  if  otherwise,  small  parti- 
cles Fill  drop  off  into  the  cup  below,  and  these 
being  collected  and  weighed  wUl  give  the  relar 
tive  character  as  to  durability  of  each  speci- 
men. Although  experiments  of  this  kind  made 
in  Paris  agreed  in  their  results  with  the  effects 
noticed  by  long  continued  exposure  of  Hie  same 
stones  in  buildings,  the  report  on  stone  for  the 
nevr  honses  of  parliament  (M^xih,  1839)  pre- 
sents many  instances  of  an  opposite  character. 
Some  specimens  well  known  to  decay  rapidly 
in  a  building  disintegrated  least  of  all;  and 
others  of  the  most  durable  quality  disintegrated 
more  than  all  the  rest    This  method  of  test- 
ing is  consequently  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
In  fact,  it  appears  from  experience  that  the 
same  stone  weathers  very  differently  in  differ- 
ent localities ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities  is  mndi  more  destructiye  than  that  of  the 
ooontry.    The  magnesian  limestone  selected 
for  the  hooses  of  parliament  appears  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  at  Southwell  minster, 
in  which,  though  exposed  for  800  years,  it  still 
retmns  every  mark  of  the  tool ;  but  in  London 
it  is  soon  found  to  suffer  serious  ii\jury,  from 
the  effect,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  smoke  of  the  city.    The  softer  lime- 
stones are  also  affected  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
paint  to  protect  Buckingham  palace  and  other 
important  buildings   from  decay.    The  Oaen 
Btone,  it  is  said,    endures  well  in  lower  Nor- 
inandy,  while  it  decays  rapidly  in  Havre,  and 
Etni  more  so  in  London.    Some  stones  also  are 
injorioualy  affected  by  the  salt  water  atmo- 
sphere, which  stand  very  well  in  the  interior ; 
some  again,  which  are  very  durable  if  always 
either  wet  or  dry,  gradually  give  way  when 
exposed  to  continual  tidal  changes ;  and  others 
that  stand  well  in  fresh  water  disintegrate  in 
alt  water.    Sandstones  in  general  are  least 
aSected  by  heat,  and  limestones  are  readily 
cracked  by  it,  and  even  partially  calcined.  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  selecting  stones  for  structures 
of  hnportance,  special  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  they 
ve  to  be  exposed.    A  method  of  testing  the 
dfirahility  of  marbles  for  the  U.  S.  capitol, 
Adopted  by  the  commission  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  was  submitting  them  many  timea  to 
^e  action  of  freezing  mixtures.    An  account 
of  tills  is  given  in  Mabblb,  vol.  xi.  p.  175.    The 
mode  of  testing  the  resistance  of  stone  to  the 
crBshin^  effects  of  heavy  weights  is  also  there 
e*scribed.    The  value  of  this  proof  in  impor- 
Unt  structures  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Prof.  Walter  B.  Johnson  states,  from  his  ex- 
piHments  ux>on  some  of  the  marble  introduced 
^  the  Washington  monument  at  Washington, 
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that  he  oonsldero  it  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  monument  will  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight  before  it  is  completed.  A  specimen  of 
the  stone  in  it  4  cubic  inches  in  dimensions 
sustained  a  weight  of  only  9,000  lbs.,  while 
a  single  cubic  inch  of  good  material  sustained 
18,000  lbs.  The  following  are  results  of  trials 
noade  in  Washington,  under  direction  of  the 
ordnance  board,  upon  the  resistance  per  square 
inch  of  some  of  the  most  important  building 
stones  of  the  country.  Quincy  granite  or  sye- 
nite, sp.  gr.  2.648, 29,220  lbs. ;  Pottsdam  sand- 
stone from  Malone,  New  York,  sp.  gr.  2.691, 
24,105  lbs. ;  blue  micaceous  rock  employed  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  capitol  broke  (aver- 
age of  7  samples)  under  15,503  lbs.  The  com- 
pact red  sandstone  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion broke  under  9,518  lbs.  The  strength  of 
several  marbles  tested  varied  from  7,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  The  sandstone  of  the  capitol  broke 
under  a  pressure  of  5,245  lbs.  The  sandstones 
were  tested  as  they  are  usually  laid  in  building 
with  the  lines  of  stratification  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon ;  but  the  marbles  and  granites 
were  tested  in  an  exactly  opposite  position. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hatfield  of  New  York  found  that 
the  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  sandstones 
broke  under  pressures  varying  from  8,000  to 
8,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  Europe  the 
strength  of  stones  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  is  treated  by  Ron- 
delet,  L'art  de  hdtir;  Gothey,  Conatructum 
de$  pontic  in  Rozier's  Journal  de  physiquey 
vol.  IV.  (1774) ;  and  by  Emerson  in  his  "Me- 
chanics." The  following  are  given  as  the 
weights  which  it  is  judged  may  be  safely  borne 
upon  a  square  foot  of  the  stones  named,  which 
is  i  of  the  actual  crushing  force : 


VMiAtyofttoMb 


Porphyry. 


Granite,  Aberdeen  blae. 

•*       Cornish  i 

Harble,  white  etatowy. 


u 
u 

u 


M 
M 


U 
tt 


velDod  white,  Italin 

variegated  red,  DeTooshire.. 

I>nndee  stone 

Portland  stone 

Foameaoz  pillara  of  All  Saints  church 

at  Angers 

Bagneanx  pillars  of  Pantheon  at  Paris 

Stone  of  temples  at  Paestum 

Derbyshire  erit,  aftiablo  red  sandstone 

Tu&ftom  Bome 

Chalk 

Brick, hard,  wellbamed 

pale  red 

red 


Weight  of  • 

cable  foot, 

Iba. 


S«f«  w«igbt 
for  »  iqaan 
foot,»ii. 


179.44 
174.90 
164.06 
166.87 
172.00 

168.87 
170.87 

•  •  •  • 

168.12 
1M.48 

16a68 
18T.12 
140  S7 
144.70 
76.00 

•  •  •  • 

9781 

180.81 
185.50 


640,000 

000,000 

196,000 

114,000 

109,000 

07,000 

88,000 

174,000 

129,00a 

119,000 

82,000 

110,000 
62,000 
08.000 
06,000 
15,000 
9,000 
84,080 
10,100 
14,500 


The  following  are  weights  actually  borne  upon 
the  square  foot  of  stone  in  some  buildings: 
the  pillars  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  An- 
gers, named  in  the  table,  support  on  each  su- 
Serficial  foot  a  pressure  of  86,000  lbs.;  the 
»agneaux  stone  in  the  pillars  of  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  60,000  lb& ;  a  red  sand- 
stone pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  chapter  house 
at  £lgm,  40,000  lbs. ;  the  piers  under  the  dome 
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of  8t.  Paul's  in  London,  89,000  lbs. ;  those  nn-  building  stones  in  certain  localities,  and  lite 
der  tihe  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  88,000  lbs.  extreme  labor  of  dressing  them,  have  led  to 
(Bee  Stbxitoth  of  Matsrialb). — ^The  methods  many  attempts  to  produce  artifloial  snbstitatefi, 
of  extracting  stones  from  their  beds  are  de-  that  might  be  moulded  from  liquid  or  plastio 
scribed  under  eaoh  yariety  (see  also  Blast-  compounds,  and  which  should  afterward  be- 
iNo);  the  mode  of  shaping  blocks  of  stone  by  oome  solid  and  durable;  and  also  to  produce 
sawing  in  the  article  Mabblb,  and  of  polish-  certain  applications  which  should  harden  and 
ing  in  Lapidart.    The  dressing  of  blocks  of  render  more  permanent  soft  stones  that  are 
stone  is  usually  performed  with  wedge-shaped  easily  dressed.  .  Bricks  are  successftxl  substi- 
hammers  by  hand,  the  surface  being  gradually  tutes  for  stone,  and  pottery  and  terra  cotta 
reduced  by  light  blows,  each  one  being  struck  have  been  produced  in  yarious  forms  applica- 
in  regular  oraer  close  to  the  points  abraded  ble  to  architectural  purposes.    The  cinders  of 
by  the  preceding  blow.    The  work  upon  hard  iron  smelting  furnaces  have  also  been  run  into 
stones  is  necessarily  laborious,  and  machines  moulds,  and  strengthened  by  slow  cooling, 
haye  been  devised  in  England  and  in  the  Unit-  with  the  same  oliject;  but  this  application  does 
ed  States  for  accomplishing  it  by  steam  power  not  seem  to  have  succeeded.    It  has  been  also 
upon  several  plans.     By  one  method  large  proposed  to  mould  the  alkaline  solutions  of 
masses  of  hard  stone  are  cut  by  a  series  of  silica  (see  Siuoatbs,  Soluble);  but  their  on- 
(diisels,  whidi  follow  each  other  in  the  same  ployment  seems  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial 
track,  each  striking  a  heavy  blow,  and  which  in  coating  the  softer  stones.  Bansome's  process, 
are  fixed  to  a  frame  that  travels  on  a  kind  of  recently  introduced  into  England,  by  which  he 
railway.    Pavement  slabs  are  cut  in  Dean  For-  produces  artificial  stones  for  a  great  variety  of 
est  by  revolving  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diame-  purposes,  as  grindstones,  whetstones  for  scydies, 
ter,  which  carry  on  the  periphery  20  or  80  cut-  mouldings,  &c.,  for  decorations,  tombstones, 
ters.    A  machine  devised  by  the  earl  of  Oaith-  tablets,  and  chinmey  pieces,  consists  in  mould- 
ness,  for  dressing  the  sur&ce  of  hard  slabs  for  ing  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  sand,  1  of  -pow- 
street  pavements,  consists  of  about  80  iron  bars  dered  flint,  1  of  clay,  and  1  of  the  alkdine  so- 
standing  vertically  by  the  side  of  each  other  lution  of  flint,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
and  eadi  toothed  at  the  bottom;  these  are  kneaded  into  a  putty-like  consistence.     The 
raised  successively  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  with  difTea^ 
stone,  which  is  carried  along  slowly  beneath  ent  articles.     The  moulds  are  generally  of 
them.    The  following  is  an  account  of  a  very  plaster  of  Paris,  oiled  over  and  dusted  with 
efficient  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Oharles  Wil-  finely  powdered  glass,  and  the  componnd  is 
son  of  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  for  dressing  sand-  rammed  into  them  with  a  stick.    When  the 
stone.    Broad  wheels  or  cylinders  are  made  casts  are  taken  out,  they  are  first  washed  over 
by  placing  8  to  12  disks  of  steel,  7  inches  in  or  floated  with  a  diluted  solution  of  the  eili- 
diameter,  and  as  thick  as  a  common  circular  cate.    To  cause  the  casts  to  dry  equally  and 
saw  of  that  size,  alternating  with  iron  washers  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  external  crust 
jt  of  an  inch  thick  and  i  inch  less  in  diameter  impervious  to  the  moisture  from  the  interior, 
than  the  disks.    Two  such  cylinders  are  ad-  the  ingenious  expedient  was  adopted  of  placing 
justed  upon  their  axes  so  that  the  cutters  stand  the  articles  in  a  close  diamber  heated  by  steam, 
at  an  angle  of  about  25^  with  a  horizontal  line,  into  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted,  until 
and  are  then  caused  to  revolve  in  an  ^*  iron  the  stones  attain  throughout  a  temperature  of 
head,"  which  passes  quickly  back  and  forth  212^  or  more.    The  vapor  then  being  allowed 
across  the  stone  as  this  is  moved  slowly  along  to  escape  slowly  from  the  chamber,  the  stones 
upon  its  carriage,  like  that  used  in  saw  mills,  are  left  uniformly  dried.    A  varied  of  stony 
A  rough  block  of  6  superficial  feet  has  been  mixtures  have  been  compounded  so  as  to  re- 
«moothly  dressed  in  this  way  in  8  minutes,  semble  many  of  the  natural  stones,  and  the 
Marble  and  other  soft  stones  are  sometimes  materials  have  been  held  together  by  cements 
cut  into  parallel  slabs  by  circular  cutters  of  of  diflerent  sorts ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
this  kind  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  at  dis-  been  brought  into  extensive  use.    The  exter- 
tances  apart  equal  to  the  intended  width  of  the  nal  applications  proposed  (beside  the  soluble 
strips.    Circular  pieces  are  sometimes  cut  by  silica)  for  protecting  the  surface  of  stones  are 
means  of  chisels  fixed  to  the  ends  of  revolving  numerous.    The  moist  promising  of  these  eeem 
horizontal  arms.    Small  circles  have  been  cut  to  be  of  oily,  £atty  resinous  matters,  which  the 
with  hollow  cylindrical  chisels  made  to  revolve  stone  is  made  to  imbibe,  sometimes  by  being 
upon  their  axes ;  in  this  way  pillars  have  been  boiled  in  them.    Gutta  perdha,  quicklime,  cop- 
made,  and  hollow  cylinders  or  tubes  of  stone,  peras,  and  various  other  substances  have  also 
(See  PiPB,  vol.  xiii.  p.  846.)    Stones  are  some-  been  introduced  into  the  preparations.     Pat- 
times  turned  in  lathes  shaped  with  cutting  ents  were  taken  out  in  England  in  1856  for 
tools;  and  mouldings  upon  fiat  stones  are  pro-  applications,  first  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
duced  by  running  the  stones  through  lathes  zinc  or  of  alum,  followed  by  one  of  sulphtir  in 
upon  which  are  fixed  the  tools,  sometimes  of  oil ;  and  another  for  a  solution  of  wax  in.  coal 
iron,  having   the  counterpart  shape  of  the  tar,  naphtha,  dec. 

moulding  to  be  made.    Such  tools  may  be  fed       STONE,  the  common  name  of  calculus  in 

with  sand  and  water, — ^The  want  of  durable  the  urinary  bladder,  for  the  composition  of 
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vhidi  see  Oajjovu  and  Gs^vsi..    The  promi-  as  ibOows:  a  grooved  steel  staff  or  aomid  of 
nent  symptoms  are  irritability  of  the  bladder,  fall  size  ia  introduced^  the  bladder  being  mod- 
with  frequent  irreaistible  desire  to  pass  water,  eratelj  distended,  tibe  patient  on  his  back,  with 
and  occasiooal  steppage  of  the  stream,  with  pain  shoulders  elevated,  thighs  separated  widelj  in 
in  varioQS  parts  of  the  orinar  j  system ;  none  order  to  expose  the  perinenm,  the  hand  grasp* 
of  tibese,  however,  can  be  depended  on,  the  ingthe  foot  and  bound  togeliier;  the  patient 
only  am  diagnosis  resting  on  making  the  stone  being  etherized,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  left 
peroeptible  to  the  ear  and  fingers  by  means  of  side  of  the  perineum  from  about  an  inch  before 
a  metalfa'o  sound  introduced  throng  the  ure-  the  anus  downward  and  outward  to  a  point 
ttura,  and  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  midway  between  the  anal  opening*  and  the 
foreign  body;  even  with  this  instrument,  sev-  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  muscular  fibres 
enl  introductions  in  various  positions  of  the  being  divided  down  to  the  staff;  the  groove 
body  are  sometimes  necessary  fi>r  its  detection,  is  ciurafhlly  entered  by  the  knife  or  gorget,  the 
The  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  according  to  lascia  divided  forward,  and  the  urethra  p«r- 
ihe  size  ud  roughness  of  the  stone,  the  state  forated  a  little  in  front  of  the  prostate,  the 
of  tiie  nriDe,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  tectum  being  thrust  back  by  a  finger  in  the 
Stone  may  be  formed  fronit  the  urine  and  from  incision;  the  knife  is  gently  pushed  into  the 
the  mueos  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  htiag  al-  bladder,  slitting  up  tiie  urethra  and  dividing 
vajB  phosphatic;   sJL  stcxies  become  coated  the  prostate  for  about  half  an  inch;  the  finger 
▼ith  phosphatee  if  they  remain  long  enough  to  is  then  introduced,  dilating  the  opening ;  tiie 
produce  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem-  finger  being  withdrawn,  the  forceps  are  intro- 
brane;  the  phosphatic  are  the  lai^gest  stones,  duced,  opened,  and  tiie  stone  seized,  if  possible, 
Sapposing  aU  methods  for  correctaing  the  dis-  with  the  first  gush  of  fluid  from  the  wound, 
eawd  condition  of  the  urine  and  for  removing  and  then  extracted  by  slow,  steady,  and  undn- 
pain  and  irritation  to  have  been  used  in  vain  lating  movements,  dilating  and  not  tearing  the 
(see  Gravel),  the  only  other  remedy  is  to  ex-  soft  parts.     If  properly  performed,  and  the 
tract  the  foreign  body ;  this  may  be  attempted  after  treatment  not  interfered  with  by  haemor- 
iaiwaya,  extraction  through  the  urethra,  so-  rhage,  inflammation,  sloughing,  or  other  com- 
lotion  by  iigectiona  into  the  bladder,  lithotomy  plications,  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by  the 
(Or.  X<^,  stone,  and  rofaosj  incinon),  and  11-  urethra  in  about  a  week,  and  the  wound  heals 
thotrity  or  more  properly  lithotripsy  (Gr.  X<^,  completely  in  4  or  6  weeks.    In  the  bilateral 
and  rp«/3M,  to  grmd).    Extraction  by  the  ure-  openition,  a  curved  incision,  with  the  convexity 
thra  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  centuries  upward,  is  made  from  one  side  of  the  perineum 
ago;  it  is  practicable  only  for  small  stones,  and  to  the  other,  between  the  anus  and  the  ure- 
eepeeiAily  api^icable  in  femalea,  where  the  ca-  thral  bulb,  dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  by 
ndiB  short  and  nearly  straight;  in  fitvorable  a  double  bistoury;  the  recto-vesical  operation 
cases,  when  tiie  irritability  of  the  bladder  has  consists  in  cuttang  into  the  bladder  from  the 
been  diminished  and  the  organ  filled  with  fluid,  rectum  on  the  meddan  line  behind  the  prostate ; 
the  urethra  may  be  dilated  by  bougies,  and  and  in  the  high  operation  the  bladder  is  opened 
mall  stonea  be  extracted  by  forceps  made  for  above  the  pubes  through  the  linea  alba,  where 
the  purpose.    Bir  B6E\}amin  Brodie  has  shown  there  is  no  covering  of  peritoneum ;  the  last  ia 
tiiat  phosphatic  cidculi  may  be  sometimes  en-  resorted  to  when  the  stone  is  of  great  size,  the 
tirdj  dissolved,  or  so  disintegrated  as  to  eaoape  prostate  enlarged,  or  the  tuberosities  of  the 
bj  ^6  urethra,  by  the  injection  of  very  dilute  ischia  too  near  together.   Lithotomy  was  prac- 
nitiic  acid ;  uric  acid  calculi  are  more  rebel-  tised  26  centuries  ago ;  Hippocrates  bound  his 
Boos  to  this  treatoient,  and  the  oxalic  entirdr  pupils  by  oath  not  to  practise  it,  but  it  came 
•0.  Both  tlieae  processes  are  less  employed,  into  use  again  in  the  tune  of  Oelsus,  in  whose 
as  die  other  two  methods  are  more  certiun,  and  writings  are  found  the  first  indications  of  the 
geoerally  unattended  wit^   danger.     If  the  bilateral  operation;  the  lateral  operation  was 
•tone  be  lai^ge,  sacculated,  or  very  hard,  the  first  practised  towitfd  the  end  of  tiie  17th  cen- 
arethra  strictured,  the  prostate  gland  enlarged,  tury ;  tJie  recto-vesical  method  was  first  em- 
the  coats  of  the  bladdw  diseased,  or  the  patient  ployed  by  Sanson. — ^lithotrity  has  fi>r  its  ob- 
Tery  weak  and  irritable,  most  surgeons  would  iect  to  reduce  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  crush- 
employ  lithotomy  in  preference  to  lithotrity ;  ug  it  into  fragments  so  small  that  they  may  be 
boUi  tiieee  operations  are  comparatively  rare  expelled  by  ue  urethra.     The  early  instru- 
on  theAtlantio  seaboard  of  the  northern  statea,  menta  used  for  this  purpose  were  very  rude 
but  very  common  in  the  western  and  middle  and  dangerous,  the  stone  bemg  grasped  by 
fltateS)  where  limestone  strata  take  the  place  branches  made  to  protrude  from  a  straight 
of  the  granitic  rocks.    Supposing  the  operation  catheter,  and  then  bored  by  a  drill  extending 
not  to  be  contra-indicated  by  or^^anic  disease,  through  the  instrument  and  worked  by  a  watch- 
and  the  general  and  local  condition  of  the  or-  maker's  bow ;  after  it  was  bored  it  was  crushed 
gaofl  to  be  as  good  as  possible,  lithotomy  may  by  another  complicated  instrument.    The  next 
^  performed  in  4  ways,  called  respectively  improvement  was  introduced  by  Heurteloup  in 
^  lateral,  bilateral,  recto-vesical,  ana  high  or  1880,  which  consiated  in  seizing  the  stone  in 
|t)]pogastric  operationa.    The  lateral  operation  curved  forcepa,  the  anterior  alidmg  in  the  poa- 
tt  in  general  the  best,  and  it  may  be  performed  terior  blade,  and  then  breaking  it  to  piecea  by 
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blows  applied  outside  with  a  hammer;  the  in*  HodBon,  Albanj,  and  Hartford.    In  the  spring 

fltmment  was  liable  to  be  bent  or  broken,  and  of  1821  he  became  editor  and  one  of  the  pro- 

the  urethra  and  bladder  to  be  wounded  by  it  or  prietors  of  the  Kew  York  ^^  Commercial  Ad- 

the  fragments  of  the  stone.    The  instrument  vertiser,"  which  position  he  retained  till  his 

now  used  is  composed  of  two  sliding  blades,  death.    Though  possessLog  decided  ability  as  & 

introduced  in  the  shape  and  after  the  manner  political  writer,  Ool.  Stone  (as  he  was  always 

of  a  sound,  between  whidi  the  stone  is  sdzed,  called)  preferred  literary  pursuits  to  partisan- 

and  then  crushed  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  ship.    In  1825  he  was  appointed  by  the  corpo- 

screw ;  the  fragments  may  then  be  washed  out  ration  of  New  York  to  write  the  narratiye  of 

by  ii^jeotions  or  by  the  urine,  large  pieces  being  the  *^  Grand  Erie  Oanal  Celebration."  H  is  tales 

again  broken  by  the  same  or  a  smaller  instru-  and  sketches  published  in  the  annuals  were 

ment.  Tins  operation,  by  Tariously  modified  in-  subsequently  coUected  in  9  volumes.    '^IJps 

struments,  is  generally  preferred  to  lithotomy,  and  Downs  in  the  life  of  a  Distressed  (xentle- 

as  eauer,  safer,  applicable  in  a  greater  variety  man"  (1836),  a  satirical  work,  was  very  sucoess- 

of  cases  and  at  all  ages,  and  quite  as  effectual,  fril.    Amorig  his  more  elaborate  works  were 

STONE,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  ^Ossouri,  bor-  ^^  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry"  (8to., 

dering  on  Arkansas,  intersected  by  White  rlv-  New    York,    1882^;    **  Border  Wars  of  the 

er,  and  drained  by  its  tributary  the  James;  American  Revolution"  (2  vols.  ISmo.,  1834); 

area,  about 500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,401,  of  "Matthias  and  his  Impostures"  (ISmo.,  1835); 

whom  16  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  broken  "  The  Life  of  Joseph  Brant"  (^  vols.  Sra, 

and  the  soil  fertile.    Capital,  Galena.  Cooperstown,  1888)  ;  "life  and  Times  of  Bed 

STONE,  FBA2SK,  an  English  painter,  bom  Jacket"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1840) ;  **  The  Poetry 

Aug.  23, 1800,  died  Nov.  16, 1859.    He  origi-  and  History  of  Wyoming"  (16mo.,  1841),  and 

nally  painted  in  water  colors,  and  in  1837  be-  "  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh"  (12mo.,  1842).  At 

oame  a  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 

royid  academy.   Subsequently  for  more  than  20  life  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
years  he  produced  many  works  in  genre  and       STONE  BOBER,  a  name  ^ven  to  several 

history,  and  on  subjects  of  sentiment  and  imar  bivalve  shells,  especially  photos  (linn.)  and 

gination.    Some  of  these  are  well  known  by  Uthadomtis  (Ouv.),  from  their  power  of  boring 

engravings,  particularly  the  companion  pieces  into  the  hardest  rocks.     The  pholadidm  (Gr. 

entitled  ^^  The  First  Appeal "  and  *^The  Last  ^a>Xeo>,  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  true  bivalves,  and 

Appeal,"  once  very  popular.    He  was  elected  have  2  accessory  plates  in  the  neighborhood  of 

an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1851.  the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  the  dorsal  mu»- 

STONE,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  des;  they  belong  to  the  group  siph&nophora 
of  ind^endence,  bom  at  Pointon  Manor,  (Gray),  or  those  having  long  respiratory  si- 
Charles  CO.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  in  Alexandria,  phons,  united  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
Va.,  Oct  5, 1787.  Having  studied  law,  he  com-  length ;  they  are  all  burrowing  animals,  pene- 
menced  practice  at  Frederictown,  Md.,  in  1769,  trating  the  hardest  substances.  The  shells  are 
and  in  1771  removed  to  Charles  co.  In  1774  usually  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both  ends, 
he  was  by  a  vote  of  the  provincial  deputies  and  closed  by  2  adductor  muscles;  the  foot  is 
added  to  the  Maryland  delegation  in  congress,  large  and  powerM,  and  the  mantle  is  dosed  ; 
and  in  1775  was  reohosen.  He  strongly  &vor-  they  are  found  in  all  dimates.  The  typical 
ed  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov-  genus  pholas  is  often  of  considerable  size,  with, 
ernment,  iJthough  under  instruction  from  the  a  white,  hard,  rough,  but  very  brittle  shell, 
Maryland  convention  to  oppose  it ;  but  that  rendering  it  an  interesting  question  how  it  can. 
state  receded  from  its  opposition  in  time  to  al-  perforate  a  solid  rock ;  the  operation  in  this 
low  its  delegates  to  sign  the  declaration.  He  case  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  rotatory 
served  on  several  committees,  including  that  motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the  powerful 
charged  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation,  foot.  The  date  shell  (P.  daetylus,  linn.),  abou^ 
BeMected  to  congress  in  1777,  he  saw  that  2  inches  long  and  6  or  7  wide,  is  found  alon^ 

Elan  accepted,  declined  another  election,  and  the  European  coast,  mostly  in  calcareous  rocks; 
ecame  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  it  is  eaten  along  the  Mediterranean.    The  PL 
where  the  measure  was  still  opposed.    In  1783  Candida  (linn.),  a  mnch  smaller  species,  \b  ex- 
he  was  again  elected  to  congress.  tensively  used  for  bait  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
STONE,  William  Lebte,  an  American  Jour-  shire.    The  P.  eostata  (Linn.\  a  large  species 
nalist  and  author,  bom  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sola  for  food  in  tbo 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1792,  died  at  Saratoga  markets  of  Havana.    The  P.  crupata  (Linn,)y 
Springs,  Aug.  15, 1844.    When  a  child,  his  fa-  much  smaller,  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  our 
ther  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  middle  and  southern  states.    Many  fossil  spe- 
The  son  received  from  him  thorough  instruo-  cies  are  known.  The  family  of  f>eMrace<i^  of  tiio 
tion  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  17  same  group,  are  also  stone  borers,  principally^ 
entered  a  newspaper  office  at  Cooperstown  by  means  or  the  foot. — Among  the  asiphonatb 
to  learn  the  printer^s  trade,  and  soon  began  to  bivalves,  the  most  remarkable  stone  borer  is. 
write  newspaper  paragraphs.    In  1818  he  be-  the  lithodomus  lithophagus  (Cuv.) ;  it  is  com- 
oame  the  editor  of  the  ^*  Herkimer  American,'*  monly  found  in  holes  which  it  has  excavated  in 
and  subsequently  edited  political  newspapers  at  calcareous  and  coral  formations ;  it  is  the  sea 
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date  sliell  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  deli*  long.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus; 
cate  artide  of  food.  Its  perforations  have  thev  prefer  open  and  rocKy  grounds  covered 
served  as  important  indications  of  the  change  with  fiirze,  and  are  usually  seen  singly  or  in 
of  level  of  die  sea  coast  in  modem  times ;  the  pairs  hovering  about  these  bushes  and  from 
colnnms  oi  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli  are  stone  to  stone,  uttering  a  quick  but  agreeable 
perforated  by  these  shells  at  a  considerable  chattering  song,  which  has  given  tike  id>ove 
height  above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea. —  name  to  tibe  best  known  si>ecies ;  the  food  con- 
Another  bivalve,  coming  near  the  dams,  gen-  sists  of  worms  and  insects,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally considered  a  stone  borer,  is  aaxicava  erally  seized  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the 
(Lam.),  which  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  flycatchers ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  tiie  ground, 
forms  that  2  genera  and  at  least  15  species  carefully  concealed,  and  the  eggs  6.  The  stone* 
have  been  made  of  the  single  representative  chat  is  about  4}  inches  long;  &e  head,  throat, 
S.  TugoM  (Ism.) ;  the  young  synmietrical  form  and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged  with  whit- 
constitutes  the  genus  huttella  (Bosc).  It  is  ish  red ;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part  of  wings, 
fi>and  in  almost  sJl  parts  of  the  world,  largest  and  rump,  white ;  breast  orange  brown ;  lower 
in  tne  arctic  seas,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  cor-  parts  reddish  white.  It  is  resident  in  l^gland, 
als,  assoming  very  exactly  the  shape  of  the  but  migratory  on  the  continent.  A  similar  but 
cavity  which  contains  it ;  it  occurs  from  low  migratory  specif  is  the  whin-chat  (8.  rtibetr<ij 
vater  mark  to  the  depth  of  140  fathoms ;  it  is  Bechst),  so  named  for  its  partiality  for  fhrze  or 
foimd  fossfl  in  the  miocone  and  glacial  depos-  whin  bushes ;  it  is  4|  inches  long,  with  the  top 
its.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  mxieava  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  black- 
is  the  excavator  of  the  holes  in  which  it  is  ish  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  reddish 
foapd,  and  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  by  and  yellow ;  broad  band  above  eyes,  stripe  on 
vhich  the  stone  borers  operate  is  by  no  means  sides  of  neck,  and  large  spot  on  wings  ana  tail. 
Tell  miderstood. — ^The  phokta  bores  into  the  white ;  breast  rose-colored ;  2  middle  tail  feath- 
baidest  stone  by  means  of  its  rough  rasping  ers  dusky.  These  2  species  belong  to  the  sub- 
diell,  but  taadcaica  is  smooth,  covered  with  epi-  genus  pratincola  (Koch).  Another  European 
demiia,  and  has  a  very  smaU  foot ;  accordingly  species  (S.  csnanthe,  Bechst)  sometimes  strag- 
aome  have  snppoeed  that  a  peculiar  acid  is  se-  gies  into  North  America  from  Greenland ;  it  u 
creted  in  many  cases,  capable  of  acting  chemi-  called  stone-chat  by  Baird,  but  is  more  properly 
caDy  on  the  rocka,  and  of  so  softening  them    styled  the  wheatear. 

^t  the  branchial  currents  wash  away  the  par-  STONE  LILY,  the  popular  name  of  the  fos- 
ticles;  while  others  have  called  into  play  the  sil  radiated  animals  of  the  class  of  echinoderms 
thickened  anterior  margins  of  the  mantle,  cov-  and  order  of  crinoids,  and  especially  of  the 
ered  with  sUidons  grains  which  act  like  a  rasp,  group  called  encrinites.  They  nave  some  re- 
The  perforations  made  in  shells  by  natiea  seem  semblance  to  petrified  lilies  in  the  plates  at  the 
more  like  chemical  than  mechanical  action,  base  of  the  body,  bearing  the  arms  and  their 
the  solvent  being  most  concentrated  where  it  divisions,  and  supported  on  along,  jointed  stem. 
16  hnmediately  used,  and  not  necessarily  acting,  The  perforated  joints  of  the  stem  are  used  in 
in  its  otherwise  diluted  state,  on  the  shell  of  rosaries,  and  ai*e  known  in  the  north  of  £ng- 
the  animal  secreting  it ;  the  excavations  of  land,  where  they  are  abundant,  as  St.  Guth* 
nmeoMare  attribute  also  to  the  action  of  the  berths  beads.  Host  of  them  are  fossil  forms, 
hnuhes  of  vibratile  cilia  along  the  edges  of  the  very  numerous  during  the  secondary  epooh^ 
puotle.  After  aQ  the  explanations  offered,  it  vast  strata  of  limestone  and  marble  m  North 
13  possible  that  tihe  excavations  are  only  occu-  America  and  Eurone  being  formed  by  the  inyr- 
IH^  not  made,  by  icuticava;  the  finding  of  this  iads  of  their  petrified  remains.  They  were  at- 
flhdl,  and  crepidula,  petncola^  ^.,  in  cavities  tached  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flexible 
vhich  fit  them  exactly,  may  be  rather  an  evi-  stems  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 
deoce  of  a  power  of  adaptation  of  their  exter-  genus  pentaerinus  is  found  living  in  the  West 
Bal  £[>rm  to  the  cavities  mto  which  they  enter  Indies.  (See  CrinoIdba,  and  Ekorikitb.) 
^  of  ability  to  perforate.— Sea  urchins  also  STONEHENGE,  a  collection  of  huge  stones 
nay  in  many  instances  be  called  stone  borers,  on  Salisbury  plain,  Wiltshire,  England,  about  0 
the  excavation  of  their  cavities  being  effected  m.  N.  from  Salisbury.  Seen  from  a  distance. 
hj  the  constant  action  of  their  spines,  and  they  appear  to  be  merely  an  irregular  mass  of 
P^baps  also  by  the  vibratile  cilia  of  their  am-  stones,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  them  to 
l^^ral  tubes  and  suckers.  It  is  conceivable,  have  originally  constituted  a  rude  architectural 
if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action  of  structure,  arranged  in  two  circles  and  two 
*oft  vibratile  cilia  may  excavate  holes  even  in  ovals.  There  are  altogether  about  140  stones, 
the  hardest  rocks.  the  smallest  estimated  to  weigh  10  or  12  tons, 

STONE-OHAT  {saxieola  rubieola^  Bechst.),  and  the  largest  70  tons.  They  are  much  weath- 
>  deatirostral  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and  er- worn,  but  in  many  of  them  the  sharp  angles 
s^femily  erythadiuB,  or  old  world  robins,  and  the  tenons  and  mortices  by  which  they 
The  bill  is  short,  with  broad  gape  furnished  were  joined  are  well  preserved.  Most  of  those 
^th  bristles ;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with  on  the  outer  circle  are  standing,  and  the  whole 
«h  and  6th  quills  equal  and  longest ;  tail  short  work  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  earth  em- 
*^ broad;  tarn  and  toes.slender,  and  hind  toe    bankment  16  feet  high,  and  a  trench  80  feet 
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wide  and  1,009  feet  in  oircnmferenoe,  and  ap«  wounded,  and  the  British  63  killed.    The  n- 
proaohed  hy  a  straight  avenue  similarly  formed  mnltaneoos  attaok  on  YerplancFs  Point  having 
594  jards  long,  divided  into  two  branches  at  failed,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  were  de- 
its  oater  extremity.    There  are  other  earth*  stroyed  and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 
works  and  nmnerons  ancient  barrows  or  burial       STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  in  law,  the 
mounds  in  the  neighborhood.     In  the  cen-  arresting  by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  pas- 
tre  of  the  work  is  a  massive  slab  of  fine  sage  to  a  distant  purchaser  who  has  become 
sandstone,  supposed  to  have  been  an  altar,  insolvent.    Though  the  right  to  do  this  origl- 
Among  the  ruins  have  been  found  the  relics  of  nated  with  and  is  still  most  frequently  exer- 
buman  bodies,  and  of  oxen,  deer^  and  other  cised  in  respect  to  water-borne  goods,  yet  it 
animals.— Stonehenge  has  given  nse  to  much  is  well  settled  that  it  applies  as  well  in  the 
speculation  and  discussion  among  the  learned  case  of  goods  carried  by  land.     When  and 
In  regard  to  its  origin  and  purposes.    History  how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in  transitu  be- 
throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.    According  came  a  part  of  our  law  cannot  be  definitely 
to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  it  was  erected  by  asserted.    As  to  the  time,  its  introduction  was 
order  of  Aurelianus  Ambrosius,  the  last  British  comparatively  recent ;  as  to  the  mode,  it  may 
king,  in  honor  of  460  Britons  slain  by  Hengist  have  been  in  either  of  three  ways:  1,  by  adop- 
the  Saxon ;  but  Polydore  Vergil  argues  that  it  tion  from  the  continental  law  of  that  principle 
was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  Mng.  of  the  law  of  sales  which  considers  that  the 
loigo  Jones  believed  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  right  of  property  (the  jus  in  re)  does  not  pass 
temple,  and  Rickman  attributes  it  to  the  post-  to  the  buyer  until  he  has  possession  of  the 
Roman  period.    Dr.  Oharleton  conjectured  that  goods,  so  that  the  seller  continues  to  own  the 
it  was  buUt  by  the  Danes  during  their  tempo-  goods  until  they  reach  the  buyer ;  2,  by  snp- 
rary  possession  of  Wiltshire.    The  theory  best  posing  that  the  seller  had,  until  the  goods 
fustamed  by  antiquaries  and  most  plausible  is  reached  the  buyer,  a  right  to  rescind  the  sale 
that  it  was  a  druidic  temple.  for  non-payment,  provided  the  buyer  became 
STONINGTON,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  insolvent,  and  that  the  act  of  stoppage  in  tran* 
New  London  co.,  Oonn.,  at  the  £.  extremity  of  situ  was  an  exercise  of  the  right.    This  last 
Long  Island  sound,  68  m.  E.  from  New  Haven,  was  at  one  time  rather  a  favorite  view,  bat  the 
and  50  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Providence ;  pop.  in  prevailing  course  of  abjudication  in  the  United 
1860, 7,740.    It  is  built  upon  a  peninsula  near-  States  is  decidedly  against  it.    The  third  way 
ly  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor  is  by  considering  tbat  the  common  law  doctrine 
protected  by  a  breakwater.    It  has  a  fiourish-  of  the  seUer^s  lien  for  the  price  on  the  goods 
mg  coasting  trade,  and  was  formerly  largely  sold  so  long  as  he  has  them  in  his  possession, 
engaged  in  whale  fishing.    On  June  80, 1860,  continues  in  force  after  they  have  left  his  pos- 
its  shipping   amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  session,  and  until  they  have  reached  that  of  the 
19,587  tons,  of  which  7,805  tons  were  regis-  buyer ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  goods  are 
tered,  and  12,282  enrolled  and  licensed ;  and  considered  constructively  in  the  possession  of 
2,484  tons  were  engaged   in  whale  fishing,  the  seller  until  the  buyer  has  actual  possession. 
10,063  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,741  in  the  Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  first  and  third  of 
cod  fisheries.    There  are  3  banks,  a  savings  these  ways  will  best  account  for  the  right  of 
bank,  a  newspaper,  12  churches,  and  a  number  stoppage  in  transitu  as  it  exists  in  the  English 
of  manuflActories  of  various  kinds.    The  New  and  our  own  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  of  the 
Haven  and  Stonii^ton  railroad  connects  it  with  civil  or  continental  law,  recommending  itself  b  j 
New  Haven  and  New  York,  and  the  Stoning-  its  reason  and  justice,  established  itself  in  the 
ton  and  Providence  railroad  with  Providence  law  merchant.  When,  as  a  part  of  that  system, 
and  Boston. — ^The  town  was  settled  in  1649,  it  cametotheobservation  of  the  English  courts, 
and  incorporated  in  1807.    On  Aug.  9,  1814,  they  recognized  its  reasonableness,  and  sought 
it  was  attacked  by  the  British  fieet  under  Sir  to  support  it  by  some  familiar  principle  of  tlie 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  during  that  and  the  next  English  law.    This  they  found  in  the  law  of 
day  several  attempts  were  made  to  land ;  but  lien  and  in  the  continued  constructive  posses- 
the  militia  apeedUy  gathered  and  compelled  sion  of  the  seller;   and  upon  this  law,   and 
the  enemy  to  retire.  adopting  its  general  principles,  they  foanded. 
STONY  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory  the  law  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — ^The  right  ex- 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  Or-  ists  only  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller.       J^ 
ange  co.,  N.  T.,  42  m.  N.  from  New  York,  at  surety  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  pa^ 
the  entrance  of  the  highlands,  and  opposite  for  them  if  the  buyer  does  not,  has  not  tliis 
Yerplanck^s  Point.    On  both  these  points  forts  right ;  but  every  one  who  is  substantially    ^ 
were  built  by  the  Americans  during  the  revo-  seller  has.    Thus,  one  ordered  by  a  foreigxL 
lution,  which  were  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clin-  correspondent  to  buy  goods  for  him,  and  thou 
ton,  June  1,  1770,  strengthened,  and  strongly  buying  them  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  owix 
garrisoned;  but  that  on  Stony  Point  was  re-  credit,  and  sending  them  as  ordered,  may-  stop 
taken  by  a  bold  night  attack  under  Gen.  An-  them  in  transitu.     So  may  a  principal  tvIio 
thony  Wayne,  with  650  men,  July  16,  and  the  sends  goods  to  his  factor,  or  one  who  rexulf:^ 
garrison  of  648  officers  and  men  made  prison-  money  for  any  particular  purpose.    The  recex>. 
era.     The  Americans  had  15  killed  and  88  tionandnegotiationof  a  bill  for  the  goods  doe^ 
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not  4kfeit  the  rights  nor  does  part  payment,  or  by  a  deaigiuited  carrier  -who  is  Bot  apecifi- 
But  goods  cannot  be  stopped  when  they  are  cally  his  agent  or  servanty  the  goods  remain  in 
sent  to  pay  a  precedent  and  existing  debt — ^The  transitn  nntil  they  reaoh  that  second  person, 
xi^t  arises  only  upon  aetnal  insolyenoy,  whioh  Questions  of  oons^ctive  possession  arise  very 
however  need  not  De  legal  or  formal  bankrupt-  frequently  in  respect  to  goods  in  the  charge  of 
cy  or  insolyenoy.     It  is  enough  if  the  buyer  warehousemen.    In  general,  every  warehouse* 
cannot  pay  his  debts ;   and  it  is  enough,  too,  man  is  the  agent  of  any  party  who  puts  the 
if  the  buyer  refoaee  to  comply  with  tibe  spe*  goods  in  his  warehouse  and  can  take  tnem  out 
dally  agreed  terms  of  the  sale,  for  this  is  in-  at  his  pleasure;  and  therefore  his  possession  is 
•olveDcy  so  far   as  the  seller  is  concerned,  the  possession  of  such  party.    This  is  carried 
"Whea  the  goods  are  stopped,  the  buyer  may,  so  ^^  that  where  a  seller  had  a  warehouse, 
bj  p^fment  of  the  price  or  by  tender  of  seen-  and  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  of  sale  that  the 
i^  if  they  were  sold  on  credit,  defeat  the  goods  might  remain  in  his  warehouse  until  the 
rtQfpt^tage  and  reclaini  the  goods.    If  the  seller  buyer  took  them  out,  without  charge,  and  they 
itop  t&  goods  mslicionsiy,  and  without  actual  remained  there  after  the  sale  under  this  bar- 
belief  of  the  insolvency  on  good  grounds,  he  gain,  it  was  hdd  that  Uie  actual  possession  of 
vonld  doubtless  be  answerable  for  any  dam-  tiie  seller  was  the  constructiye  possession  of 
^geswBich  the  bnyer  might  sustdn.    The  sell-  the  buyer,  and  that  tiie  seller  could  not  stop  or 
er*s  right  to  stop  the  goods  cannot  be  defeated  retain  them  for  tibe  price.    On  this  point  it  is 
%T  any  bargain  between  the  consignee  and  his  a  material  question  whether  any  thing  remains 
sagnee,  or  by  any  claim  or  lien  or  attachment  to  be  done  by  the  seller;  if  nothing,  this  goes 
tf  say  other  person.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  £ir  to  make  the  warehonisii^  a  delivery  to  the 
Bsoessary  for  the  seller  to  discharge  the  claim  buyer.    If  a  seller  of  goods  that  are  ware- 
before  he  can  have  complete  control  of  the  housed  delivers  an  order  for  them  to  a  buyer, 
foods,  as  for  example  in  case  of  a  lien  for  thisalonemaynottransfer  the  possession;  but 
raght;  but  this  ia  not  necessary  when  the  at-  if  the  buyer  delivers  the  order  to  the  ware- 
tsefajnent  is  by  a  creditor  of  the  buyer  or  con-  houseman,  this  in  general  transfers  the  posses- 
Rgnee,  becaose  the  seller*s  lien  has  the  prece-  sion,  and  still  more  so  if  the  warehouseman 
dokce. — ^ce  questions  have  arisen  in  respect  enters  the  same  in  his  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
to   the    transitu8.     Generally   speaking,  the  cepts  the  order,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  are  in  transit  when  they  are  not  in  the  goods  to  tiie  buver.    If  the  buyer  sells  to  a 
actnai  possession  either  of  the  buyer  or  of  the  third  party,  to  whom  the  warehouseman  certi- 
leUer.     But  the  law  goes  sometimes  farther  fies  that  the  goods  are  transferred  to  his  ac- 
thsn  this,  and  inquires  into  the  constructive  count,  and  who  thereupon  pays  the  price,  the 
poaeeasion ;  for  the  goods  may  be  in  the  actual  warehouseman   becomes   responsible  to  this 
possession  of  the  seller,  and  yet  so  far  con-  third  party ;  and  if  the  original  seller,  though 
sLnictively  in  the  possession  of  the  bnyer  that  there  remained  something  material  to  be  done 
the  seller  cannot  retain  them ;  or  they  may  be  by  him  to  the  goods,  justified  the  warehouse- 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  buyer,  but  under  man  in  so  certifying,  he  would  be  held  to  have 
aodi  drcamstances  that  the  seller's  right  is  not  lost  his  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — The 
taken  away.    It  becomes,  therefore,  very  im-  effect  of  the  biU  of  lading  upon  the  right  of  a 
portent  to  ascertain  in  many  instances  whether  seller  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitn  is  very  im- 
the  transit  is  or  is  not  complete.    A  carrier  of  portent    Tne  law  merchant  regards  the  bill 
goods^  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea»  acquires  a  of  lading,  not  as  a  mere  receipt  which  the  oar- 
fien  on  the  goods  whidi  he  carries  for  the  rier  gives  for  the  goods,  but  rather  as  a  muni- 
fre^ht  money.    The  goods  are  still  in  transit,  ment  of  title,  carrying  property  with  it,  and  of 
nd  may  be  stopped,  so  long  as  the  carrier  itself  a  n^^tiable  instrument.    This  view»  ia 
withholds  them  from  the  buyer  by  his  lien  for  its  enture  breadth,  the  common  law  has  not  yet 
the  freight,  and  a  seller  who  seeks  to  stop  adopted.    It  admits,  however,  that  the  bill  of 
them  tiiea  must  discharge  this  lien.    In  gen-  lading  is  quoii  negotiable,  and  that  an  indorse- 
cnL  whenever  a  carrier  enters  into  a  new  ment  and  delivery  of  it  for  value  oi>erate  as  a 
smngenient  with  the  consignee,  by  which  he  symbolic  delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it, 
agrees  to  hold  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the  It  results  frx>m  this  doctrine  that  a  consignee, 
eouignee  and  at  his  disposal,  there  is  a  termi*  who  seUs  for  value  goods  to  arrive  and  indorsea 
Bsiion  of  the  transit.    Yet  all  acts  in  reference  over  the  bill  of  ladhig,  confers  upon  the  par- 
te cadi  q[aeetion  must  be  open  to  explanation  chaser  a  title  and  property  whion  destroy  the 
by  existing  drcnmstances,  uie  general  inquiry  right  of  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  stop  them  im 
in  audi  ease  being  whether  the  carrier,  ware-  tramitu.    If,  however,  the  party  buying  from 
konseraan,  whar&ger,  or  other  person  having  the  consignee  knows  that  the  sale  is  in  fraud 
artoal  poasession  of  the  goods  at  th9  time  or  of  the  original  seller,  it  is  voidable  by  that  sell- 
the  intended  stoppage  in  transitu,  was  then  er  of  course;  and  if  he  knows  that  the  con- 
acting  as  tiie  agent  of  the  seller  or  of  the  buy-  dgnee  is,  or  is  about  to  become,  insolvent,  this 
er;  for  if  of  the  lattor,  the  transit  was  termi-  knowledge  would  probably  have  the  same  ^• 
aated.    If  the  buyer  order  the  goods  to  be  Ibct.    Qenerally,  the  purchaser's  claims  wilt  be 
iSBt  to  some  other  ^rson  by  any  suitable  con-  defeated,  not  only  by  his  knowledge  or  ade- 
vqraaoe  wi&ont  designating  any  one  especially,  quato  means  of  knowledge  of  the  consignee's 
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fraud,  but  by  knowledge  or  notice  of  any  oir-  STORE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  funily, 
oninstances  which  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  sab-family  ciconina^  and  genus  eiconia  (Linn.); 
not  properly  assignable.  If  the  bill  of  lading  other  allied  genera  are  the  jabiru  and  mara- 
be  transferred  and  indorsed  by  way  of  pledge  bou,  described  under  their  own  names.  In  the 
to  secure  the  consignee's  debt,  the  consignor  storks  tiie  bill  is  long,  straight,  strong,  grada- 
do^s  not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the  ally  tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compressed; 
goods,  but  holds  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  wings  long  and  ample,  the  3d  and  4th  qaills 
pledgee.  That  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to  the  longest  and  equal ;  tail  short  and  broad ; 
hold  the  surplus  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's  tarsi  long  and  scaled;  toes  short  and  stout^ 
claim  is  satisfied ;  and  he  holds  this  surplus  to  webbed  to  the  1st  joint ;  hind  toe  elevated, 
secure  the  debt  of  the  consignee  to  him.  But  partly  resting  on  the  ground.  They  are  large 
the  pledgee's  claim,  which  the  consignor  is  birds,  most  abundant  in  warm  countries,  and 
thus  bound  to  recognize,  would  not  be  for  a  performing  periodical  migrations  to  and  from 
general  balance  of  account,  but  only  for  the  the  marshy  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
specific  advances  made  upon  the  security  of  oa;  like  vultures  and  other  carrion  feeders, 
that  particular  bill  of  lading;  and  therefore,  they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  comes 
by  paying  or  tendering  that  amount,  the  con-  in  their  way,  and  are  hence  valuable  scaven- 
signor  acquires  the  right  of  retaking  all  the  gers  in  hot  climates ;  they  seek  their  food  on 
goods. — ^The  insolvency  of  the  buyer,  however  the  borders  of  streams ;  &e  body  is  light  and 
complete  or  however  manifested,  will  not  op-  well  balanced ;  during  flight  the  head  is  thrown 
erate  of  itself  as  a  stoppage  in  transitu.  The  back  and  tiie  legs  extended ;  the  space  round 
goods  must  be  actually  stopped,  in  some  way  the  orbits  is  destitute  of  featiiers,  and  in  some 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  adequate,  by  the  the  whole  £EMe  and  throat  are  naked.  There 
seller  or  his  authorized  agent.  An  actual  tak-  are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  the  best 
ing  possession  by  the  seller  is  however  not  known  is  the  white  stork  ( 0.  alba,  Briss.) ;  it 
necessary,  at  least  not  in  all  cases,  although  is  Si  feet  long,  the  bill  7J  inches ;  the  general 
actual  possession  should  be  taken  if  possible,  color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  coverts 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Yet  a  constructive  black,  and  bill  and  feet  red ;  aroimd  the  eyes 
possession  may  suffice  for  the  seller.  This  is  a  bald  blackish  circle ;  it  is  the  cigogne  of  the 
usually  and  properly  acquired  by  giving  notice  French.  They  arrive  in  N".  Europe,  especially 
to  the  carrier  of  the  title  and  purpose  of  the  in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spring,  return- 
seller,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  ing  in  the  autumn  to  Africa  by  night  and  in 
the  buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  give  them  up  large  flocks ;  the  only  noise  they  make  is  by 
to  the  seller  or  his  agen^  or  to  hold  them  sub-  clapping  the  mandibles  together  like  a  pair  of 
ject  to  his  order.  This  notice  should  be  given  castanets ;  they  rest  sleeping  on  one  leg,  with 
to  the  person  who  has  actual  possession  of  the  the  neck  folded  and  head  turned  backward  on 
goods.  If  the  carrier,  after  sufficient  notice  to  the  shoulder.  The  food  consiBts  of  reptiles,  fish, 
the  contrary,  actually  delivers  the  goods  to  the  young  birds,  and  insects.  The  flesh  was  once 
buyer,  the  delivery  does  not  defeat  the  seller's  considered  a  dainty  dish,  but  is  not  now  eaten; 
right.  He  has  still  a  constructive  possession,  many  famous  medical  preparations  were  in  old 
and  the  carrier  is  responsible  to  him  for  all  the  times  made  from  ti^ese  birds.  The  nest  is 
injury  he  may  sustain.  Or,  if  the  buyer  becomes  large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  placed 
insolvent,  and  the  goods  pass  into  the  posses-  on  housetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
sion  of  his  assignees,  the  seller  may  maintain  cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  year  after 
an  action  of  trover  against  them.  What  the  year ;  the  egss  are  8  or  4,  white  tinged  with 
consignor  may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his  buff,  2}  by  2  mches ;  both  sexes  incubate,  and 
agent ;  and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  month ;  the 
acts  as  agent,  but  without  authority,  a  sub-  nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  are  fed 
sequent  adoption  and  ratification  will  have  the  by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parents'  stem- 
effect  of  a  previous  authority,  provided  this  be  aohs.  The  flight  is  very  high,  and  the  gait 
made  before  the  goods  are  demanded  by  the  slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps ;  the  dis- 
buyer.  position  is  gentle,  the  manner  familiar,  and  the 

STORAGE,  Stephen,  an  English  composer,  docility  considerable ;  they  do  not  propagate 

of  Italian  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1768,  in  captivity,  and  have  rather  a  melancholy 

died  there,  March  19,  1796.    He  received  his  look.    According  to  the  ancient  mythology, 

musical  education  at  the  Oonservatorio  San  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Priam,  was  changed 

Onofrio,  Naples,  and  subsequently  visited  with  into  a  stork  by  Juno  for  having  boasted  of  her 

his  sister  Anna,  an  accomplished  singer,  some  superior  beauty ;  but  the  jealous  goddess  left 

ef  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.    Returning  to  her  with  all  her  virtues  and  amiable  qualities ; 

England  in  1787,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  the  stork^  accordingly,  has  been  considered  by 

composer  to  Drury  Lane,  in  which  capacity  he  the  ancients  as  the  personification  of  piety, 

produced  the  *'  Haunted  Tower,"  "  No  Song,  conjugal  and  filial  love,  gratitude,  and  tem- 

ao  Supper,"  "The  Pirates,"  "The  Iron  Chest,"  perance;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed 

iUl  successfully  performed  on  the  stage,  and  a  me,  and  it  was  a  cnme  to  offer  it  violence ;  in 

nmilber  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  some  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  worship^ 

JBTOBAX    See  Balsamb*  and  in  hieroglyphic  language  is  the  symbol 
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of  piety  and  beneficence;  "pions^*  or  "benefi-  versity  he  was  distingnislied  for  his  devotion 
cent'' is  also  the  meaning  of  its  name  in  He-  to  general  literature  and  poetry,  and  cnlti- 
brew  Chandah).    In  Holland  it  is  always  wel-  vated  a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for  rersi- 
come  as  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  a  house  fication.    On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to 
honored  by  a  stork's  nest  is  regarded  with  spe-  Marblehead,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
cLeJ  favor ;'  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  man  in  de-  ofiice  of  Samuel  Bewail,  afterward  chief  jus- 
stroyiogserpents,frogs,  lizards,  mice,  and  other  tice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
noxioas  animals ;  the  attachment  to  its  young  chusetts.    In  Jan.  1801,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
and  to  its  parents  is  proverbial    The  black  and  finished  his  legal  studies  with  Samuel  Put- 
stork  (C.  nigra,  Bechst.)  is  about  2}  feet  long,  nam,  who  subsequently  became  an  associate 
with  a  bill  of  5^  inches ;  the  color  above  is  Justice  of  the  same  court.    In  July,  1801,  he 
bkck  with  green  and  purplish  gloss,  and  white  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  prac- 
below ;  it  avoids  the  vicinity  of  man,  nests  in  tice  in  Salem.    His  political  opinions  and  cen- 
tre^ and  feeds  like  the  herons  chiefly  .on  fish ;  nections  were  with  the  republican  party,  then 
it  is  fonnd  in  inany  countries  of  Europe,  espe-  in  a  small  minority  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
oiallj  in  the  Alps.  ^  The  American  stork  (0,  and  the  social  differences  caused  by  political 
AmmcatMy  Briss.)  is  about  as  large  as  the  feeling  seemed  likely  fbr  a  time  to  impede  his 
white  species;  it  is  found  in  South  America,  success.    But  his  industry,  learning,  and  fidel- 
particularly  in  Brazil.  ity,  as  well  as  his  engaging  manners,  not  only 
STORM  BIRD.    See  Pstbsl.  won  him  clients  and  gave  him  a  lucrative  and 
STOBR,  GoTTLOB  Chbistian,  a  German  the-  honorable  practice,  but  also,  notwithstanding 
ologian,  bom  in  Stuttgart  in  1746,  died  there  the  heats  of  party,  secured  for  him  the  warm 
in  ISOo.    He  wajs  appointed  professor  of  the-  friendship  of  some  of  the  leading  federalists, 
ology  at  T&bingen  in  1T75,  in  the  same  year  and  especiaUy  of  the  Hon.  William  Prescott, 
superintendent,  and  in  1795  court  preacher  at  then  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  bar.    At  thifl 
StQttgart.    He  was  a  chief  representative  of  period  (1804)  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
orthodox  Lutheranism.     He  was  the  author  containing  "The  rower  of  Solitude"  and  some 
of  treatises  on  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  smaller  pieces ;  but  it  was  not  successful.    He 
New  Testament  and  on  the  Arabic  Gospels,  a  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  took  a  lawyer^s 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  farewell  of  the  muse,  and,  following  out  the 
other  works.    His  "  Biblical  Theology,"  writ-  precepts  of  Blackstone,  plunged  at  once  into 
ten  in  conjunction  with  Flatt,  was  translated  the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  ancient  learning  of 
by  Prof.  S.  Schmucker  (8vo.,  New  York,  1888).  the  law."    He  became,  in  short,  at  this  time 
STORRS,  BioHABD  Salteb,  jr.,  D.D.,  an  a  great  student,  notwithstanding  the  cares  of 
American  clergyman,  bom  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  a  large  practice ;  pushing  his  researches  into 
Aug.  21, 1821.     He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  the  whole  black-letter  learning  of  the  common 
college  in  1839,  and  completed  his  studies  at  law,  as  well  as  into  the  more  modem  systems 
AndoTer  theological  seminary  in  1845.    In  the  of  conmiercial  and  maritime  law,  and  laying 
latter  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Har-  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  that  exten- 
vard  Congregational  church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  sive  knowledge  of  jurispmdence  for  which  he 
but  a  year  later  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  became  afterward  ^o  much  distinguished,  and 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  position  in  which  he  was  surpassed  by  no  American, 
he  still  retains ;  and  he  has  been  associate  editor  if  by  any,  jurist  of  his  own  time.    In  1805  he 
ofthe"  Independent"  newspaper  since  its  com-  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
mencement  in  1S48.   He  has  published  12  or  14  lature  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  remained 
Bennona,  orations,  and  addresses;  a  very  elabor-  a  member  until  the  autumn  of  1808.    He  took 
ite  report  on  the  reviwon  of  the  English  version  ft  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  house, 
of  the  Bible  xmdertaken  by  the  American  Bible  as  tiie  principal  leader  on  the  republican  side; 
Bociety  some  years  since ;  a  volume  of  "  Gra-  but  in  two  of  the  measures  which  he  espoused, 
lam  Lectures,  on  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  he  acted  upon  purely  independenlT  grounds. 
Goodaess  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Consti-  The  first  was  a  bill  to  increase,  and  to  establish 
tationof  the  Human  Soul"  (New  York,  1856);  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  salaries  of  the  jus- 
and  some  minor  works.  tices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.    The  state 
STORTHING.  See  Nobwat,  vol.  xii.  p.  411.  constitution  of  1780  had  provided  "  that  per- 
STORY,  a  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  manent  and  honorable  salaries  shall  be  estab* 
by  Skunk  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  lished  by  law  for  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
1660,4,052.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  judicial  court;  and  that  if  it  shall  be  found 
soil  fertile.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  &at  any  of  the  salaries  aforesaid,  so  estab- 
Wa  central  railroad.    Capital,  Nevada.  lished,  are  insufficient,  they  shall  from  time 
STORY,  Joseph,  an  American  jurist  and  to  time  be  enlarged,  as  the  general  court  shall 
j^dge,  bom  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept,  18,  judge  proper."    Down  to  the  year  1807,  how- 
led, died  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  10, 1845.    His  ever,  the  regular  salaries  fixed  by  law  had  con- 
isther.  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  an  ardent  whig  tinned  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  they  were 
of  the  revolution,  who  in  1770  removed  from  occasionally  eked  out  by  special  grants,  made 
Boston  to  Marblehead.     The  son  was  gradu-  generally  upon  the  petition  of  the  judges.    In 
>ted  at  Harvard  college  in  1798.    At  the  uni-  1806  Theophilus  Parsons  was  appointed  cMef 
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Jnstioe;  bnt  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  oonrt  of  the  United  States,  in  plaoe  of  Mr.  Jus- 
acceptance  that  the  salaries  should  be  placed  tice  Gashing,  then  recently  deceased;  and  on 
npon  a  constitutional  footing,  ^d  this  condi-  Jan.  17, 1812,  he  resigned  the  office  of  speaker, 
tionhe  communicated  to  Mr.  Story,  who  under-  He  now  commenced  that  long  judicial  career, 
took  to  carry  a  bill  through  the  leg^ature  for  extending  through  a  period  of  84  years,  for 
this  purpose.  His  report  on  the  sut^ect  treated  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  natural 
the  practice  of  low  salaries  and  legislative  gifts  and  acquired  tastes,  and  in  which  he  not 
grants,  which  had  until  that  time  prevailed,  as  only  won  great  fame  as  a  judge,  but  achieved 
an  insufficient  compliance  with  the  constitu-  both  a  European  and  an  American  reputation 
tion  of  the  state,  and  strongly  condemned  it  as  as  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  jurist, 
U]\just  and  impolitic.  By  his  zealous  exertions,  before  he  began  the  publication  of  the  works 
a  bill  was  passed  (1807),  by  which  the  salaries  which  he  produced  in  the  discharge  of  his  da- 
were  raised  and  permanently  established.  *  The  ties  in  the  law  school  at  Cambridge.  In  1820 
other  measure  introduced  and  advocated  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  instituted  a  con- 
Mr.  Story,  in  disregard  of  party  lines,  was  a  vention  for  the  revision  of  their  state  constitu- 
bill  (1808)  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery  for  tion.  Of  this  body,  comprehending  many  of 
the  state ;  but  he  was  not  successful.  In  the  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  state,  in  all  the 
same  year  he  defended  the  embargo  as  the  only  walks  of  life,  Judge  Story  was  a  very  important 
measure  which  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef-  member.  His  principal  services  in  the  conven- 
ferson  could  have  adopted,  short  of  a  declara-  tion  related  to  the  tenure  and  the  compensation 
tion  of  war,  without  submitting  to  the  igno-  of  the  judiciary,  the  apportionment  of  the 
minious  restrictions  on  American  commerce  house  of  u)presentatives,  and  the  property  basis 
by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  had  previously  of  the  senate.  The  original  constitution  con- 
(1806)  written  the  celebrated  ^^  Memorial  of  the  tained,  as  we  have  seen,  a  clause  authorizing 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe-  the  legislature  to  increase  the  salai'ies  of  the 
ments  on  the  Neutral  Trade  of  the  United  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  A  mo- 
States,"  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con-  tion  was  made  and  suddenly  carried  in  the  con- 
gress. In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  elected  vention,  to  insert  the  words  "or  diminish.^* 
to  congress  from  the  Essex  district.    In  op-  The  reconsideration  and  rejection  of  this  amend- 

gosition  to  the  wishes  of  the  administration  ment  were  produced  by  a  powerful  and  bril- 
e  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  liant  argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  corn- 
embargo.  This  defection  from  his  party  was  manded  the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of 
warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  Mr.  the  convention.  In  committee,  he  advocated 
Story  separated  himself  from  the  administra-  the  district  system,  and  the  apportionment  of 
tion  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  em-  representatives  according  to  population,  so  as 
bargo,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  originally  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  members ;  but  this 
supported  it  as  a  temporary  measure ;  that  as  plan,  although  resorted  to  nearly  40  years  after- 
such  it  had  done  all  the  good  of  which  it  was  ward,  was  not  then  adopted.  The  senate  had 
capable ;  that  it  was  then  doing  uncompen-  been  since  1780  founded  upon  property,  by  a 
sated  mischief;  and  that  its  continuance  as  provision  which  assigned  the  members  in  the 
a  permanent  law  would  endanger  the  author-  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  paid  by  the  dis- 
ity  of  the  government  and  the  perpetuity  of  tricts  which  they  represented.  A  great  effort 
the  Union.    He  left  congress  before  the  re-  was  made  in  the  convention  to  overthrow  this 

Seal  was  consummated,  but  not  before  he  had  provision ;  but  it  was  successfully  defended  by 

irgely  contributed  to  bring  it  about ;  and  in-  Judge  Story  and  other  leading  persons,  and  it 

deed  Mr.  Jefferson  attributed  it  almost  wholly  was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  abolished,  and  a 

to  his  exertions.    While  there,  he  endeavored  system  of  representation  in  the  senate  based 

to  effect  an  increase  of  the  navy,  but  without  purely  upon   population   adopted.     In  1829 

success.    Declining  a  reflection  to  congress,  Judge  Story  was  appointed  professor  of  laiv  in 

he  was  again  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  Harvard  university,  on  a  foundation  established 

of  Massachusetts  in  1810,  and  in  Jan.  1811,  he  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  for  the  delivery  of 

was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.    His  char-  lectures  on  the  five  branches  of  law  and  equity 

acter  as  a  presiding  officer  is  thus  sketched  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  namely, 

by  one  of  his  contemporaries :  "  He  was  a  most  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  commer- 

emoient   and   business-despatching   presiding  cial  and  maritime  law,  federal  law,  and  federal 

officer,  and  with  such  tact  and  rapidity  did  he  equity.    For  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties 

manage  the  business  of  that  crowded  and  some-  of  this  professorship,  he  removed  to  Cambridge 

times  stormy  house,  that  it  seemed  often  to  be  in  Sept.  1829,  and  continued  to  reside  there 

left  with  him  to  do  with  it  pretty  much  as  he  until  his  death.    As  the  founder  of  the  Dane 

pleased;  and  the  question  in  controversy  was  professorship  had  foreseen,  when  he  requested 

often  got  through  with,  and  was  satisfactorily  the  appointment  of  Judge  Story,  the  law  school 

disposed  o^  before  a  large  portion  of  the  greener  of  which  the  latter  now  became  the  head  im- 

members  knew  exactly  what  it  was,  or  in  what  mediately  attracted  students  fbom  all  parts  of 

stage  of  consideration  it  stood."    On  Nov.  18,  the  United  States,  and  has  continued  to  preserve 

1811,  he  received  from  President  Madison  the  the  rank  won  for  it  by  his  labors,  assisted  by 

appointment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  those  of  his  colleagues,  Professors  Ashmun  and 
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QrMnka£    From  tiie  time  of  his  aoeefldo&  to  nottnoed  in  the  -siipreme  court  of  the  United 

the  beneh  ontil  his  death,  his  learning,  actiyity.  States  may  be  fonnd  in  the  reports  of  Cranch, 

zeal,  and  industry  continuallj  impressed  them*  Wheaton,  Peters,  and  Howard,  from  1811  to 

selves  npcm  society  in  yarions  functions,  official  1845. — ^William  Wbtmobb,  an  American  lawyer 

and  Tolontary,  in  all  of  whieh  he  exercised  a  and  sculptor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sa- 

wide  ii^aenoe  upon  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  lem,  Feb.  12, 1819.  He  was  gradui^^  at  Harvard 

This  long  period  comprehends  his  judicial  life^  college  in  1888,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 

his  oareer  as  a  professor  and  a  juridical  author,  to  the  bar  in  Boston.    In  1844  he  published  a 

his  services  as  a  member  of  tiie  corporation  of  *'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Oontracts,^'  which  waa 

Hanrsrd  college,  and  the  many  important  but  well  received  by  the  profession,  and  has  passed 

kfls  conspicuous  capacities  in  which  he  pro-  through  several  editions;  and  iu  1847 a  ^^Trea- 

noted  the  welfure,  the  literary-culture,  and  the  tise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Proper* 

social  improvement  of  his  age  and  country.   Ab  ty,"  which  has  reached  a  8d  edition.    He  also 

ajudge^he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  published  8  volumes  of  ^^Beports  of  Cases  ar- 

lapid^  and  ease  with  which  he  brought  the  gued  and  determined  in  the  CHrcuit  Court  of 

oopioQS  stores  of  his  learning  to  bear  upon  the  the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit"  (1847). 

snbjects  litigated  before  him,  in  tribunals  em-  Mr.  Story's  tastes  were  however  more  for  liter* 

hraeiiig  &  wide  range  of  jurii^rudence ;  and  if  ature  and  art  than  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 

sometimes,  from  unconunon  ardor  of  mind,  In  1847  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems; 

combined  with  extensive  knowledge,  he  an*  in  1851  an  elaborate  and  interesting  life  of  his 

noonced  conclusions  apparently  too  soon,  they  fkther  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  in  1866  a  second  vol- 

were  rarely  such  as  move  deliberate  examina-  ume  of  poems,  which  in  originality  of  thought 

tion  required  him  to  modify,  nor  If  they  were  and  grace  of  expression  were  decidedly  in  ad- 

M  he  lack  the  power  to  change  them  when  vance  of  his  first.   Mr.  Story  is  now  (Jan.  1862) 

fliej  had  been  reviewed.    In  his  constitutional  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  cKf 

Tiews  he  was  of  the  school  of  Washington  and  Bome,  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  sculpture, 

MsrshaD,  upholding  what  he  considered  as  the  for  which  he  early  showed  a  strong  inclination. 

jiut  powers  of  the  federal  Union,  without  en*  Among  his  works  are  a  sitting  statue  of  his 

eroacning  upon  the  separate  rights  of  the  states,  father,  in  marble,  in  the  chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn ; 

The  long  series  of  his  juridical  works,  which  a  shepherd  boy,  a  statuette  of  Beethoven,  sev- 

hvrt  laigely  tended  to  widen  and  perpetuate  '  eral  busts,  and  a  model  for  a  statue  of  Cleopatra 

hisinihience  as  a  jurist,  are  marked  by  an  ex*  which  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  who 

traordinary  affluence  of  learning,  luminous  ex*  have  seen  it. 

positions,  and  profound  views  of  the  sdence  of  STOTHARD,  Thomas,  an  English  painter, 

lav.   Few  lawyers  in  any  country  have  writ-  born  in  London,  Aug.  19,  1765,  died  tiiere, 

ten  so  much,  and  no  one  has  written  more  April  17, 1884.    His  UJent  for  drawing  devel* 

practically ;  for  although  primarily  designed  as  oped  itself  when  he  was  5  years  of  age,  and  at 

text  books  for  students  in  the  law,  there  is  not  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  pat- 

ODe  of  his  treatises  that  does  not  occupy  an  im-  terns  for  brocaded  silks.    Soon  iSter  his  20th 

portant  place  in  the  library  of  the  practitioner,  year  he  became  a  designer  for  illustrated  books, 

vherever  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  it  and  studied  painting  at  the  royal  academy,  of 

touches  is  known  and  administered.     They  which  institution  he  was  in  1794  elected  an 

comprehend  a  full  commentary  on  the  consti-  academician,  and  in  1812  succeeded  Mr.  Birch 

totion  of  tiie  United  States;  an  elaborate  and  as  librarian.    As  a  designer  he  is  known  by  his 

exhaustive  work  on  the  ^^  Oonflict  of  Laws  ;^'  contributions  to  **  Boydell's  Shakespeare,"  his 

treatises  on  the  law  of  bailments,  agency,  part-  ^*  Oanterbury  Pilgrims,"  the  ^^  Flitch  of  Bacon,'^ . 

fienhip,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes;  and  the  WeUington  shield,  and  particularly  by 

and  coounentariea  on  equity  jurisprudence  and  his   illustrations   of  Rogers's    *^  Poems"  and 

equity  pleadings.     The  materials,  where  the  **  Italy."    During  the  period  when   annuals 

mbjects  admiUed  of  such  an  excursive  treat-  were  in  fashion  his  pencil  was  often*  employed 

nient,  are  drawn,  not  merely  fi-om  the  common  in  illustrations  for  them.    Hie  number  of  his 

law  of  England  or  America,  but  also  in  a  large  designs  is  estimated  at  6,000,  of  which  8,000 

degree  trma  the  civil  law,  as  practised  by  the  have  been  engraved.    His  life,  accompanied  by 

Bomans  or  by  the  modem  nations  of  contipen-  numerous  illustrations  from  his  works,  including 

tal  Eorope.    All  of  these  works  have  passed  the  design  for  Chantrey's  *^  Sleeping  Children" 

fhrongh  many  editions.     Judge   Story  was  in  Lichfield  cathedral,  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 

gi^  with  great  colloquial  powers,  and  his  Bray,  the  widow  of  his  son  Oharles  Alfred  (4to., 

social  qualities  in  private  life  largely  added  to  1851). — Ghaslks  Alfbxd,  son  of  the  preced- 

the  influence  of  his  learning,  talents,  andpublic  ing,  bom  in  London,  July  5, 1786,  died  at  Beer 

r'ltions.    A  life  <tf  him  by  his  son,  William  Ferrers,  Devonshire,  Hay  27, 1821.  He  studied 

.  Story,  waa  published  at  Boston  in  1851  (2  painting  at  the  ro^  academy,  and  in  1811  he 

Tola.  8to.).    There  is  also  a  collection  of  his  published  the  first  number  of  a  work  on  the 

''IGao^laneGus  Writings'^  (8vo.,  1854).     His  '*  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,"  de- 

deeiaons  as  a  circuit  court  judge  are  contained  signed  as  an  aid  both  to  the  historical  painter 

^  13  vols.  8vo.,  being  the  reports  of  Gallison,  and    the  player,  which  obtained  great  sue* 

Mason,  Sumner,  and  Story.  His  judgments  pro-  eesa.    Having  been  ai^ointed  in  1815  histori- 
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oal  dranghtsman  to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  leaying  one  side  open.    This  side  was  set  out- 
he  execnted  for  them  daring  the  next  4  years  a  side  of  the  room,  the  stove  itself  projecting 
complete  series  of  drawings  from  the  Bayeux  through  the  partition.    While  all  trouble  from 
tapestries,  and  contributed  to  the  19th  volume  smoke  in  the  room  is  thus  avoided,  the  advan- 
of  the  *^  ArohiBologia"  a  paper  showing  the  tap-  tage  of  ventilation  through  the  stove  flue  is  lost, 
estries  to  be  a  work  coeval  with  the  Norman  Dr.  Franklin's  stove,  invented  in  1746,  was  a 
conquest  of  England.    Throughout  his  life  he  great  step  in  advance  of  all  the  older  forms.  It 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  perpetuate  by  was  a  rectangular  box  of  cast  iron  plates,  open 
means  of  drawings  the  relics  of  medinval  art  in  in  -front  except  near  the  top,  with  a  diding 
England.    While  engaged  in  tracing  a  portrait  shutter  by  which  the  whole  might  be  closed 
fr^m  one  of  the  windows  in  the  church  at  Beer  entirely  or  in  part,  either  for  safety  or  for  in* 
Ferrers,  he  fell  from  a  height  of  10  feet  and  was  creasing  the  draught.    The  hearth  projected 
killed  on  the  spot.    His  work  on  monumental  in  front,  and  was  cast  with  double  ledges  to 
effigies  was  completed  by  his  widow,  now  Mrs.  receive  the  edges  of  the  upright  plates ;  and 
Bray,  who  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  him.  also  with  a  number  of  holes,  viz. :  one  in  the 
STOVE  (Aug.  Sax.  stofa),  an  enclosed  fire-  fr*ont  part  with  a  regulating  valve  for  admitting 
place,  used  for  warming  rooms,  oooldng,  &c. ;  air  to  the  fire  frx>m  an  air  flue  beneath  when 
also  an  open  fireplace  when  this  is  movable,  the  shutter  was  down;  one  behind  the  first  up- 
The  term  was  also  formerly  applied  to  the  room  right  plate  in  the  back,  for  discharging  the  air 
itself,  heated  by  a  fire.  Some  of  the  early  meth-  brought  under  the  hearth  from  wi&out  into  a 
ods  of  heating  rooms  are  described  in  the  arti«  narrow  rectangolar  air  box  that  was  as  long  as 
de  CHocNnBT.    Stoves   are  of  comparatively  the  width  of  the  stove,  and  as  high  excepting 
modem  invention,  and  were  probably  first  in  the  space  for  the  smoke  flue  over  its  top ; 
use  in  the  countries  of  the  nort£  of  Europe,  built  and  lastly  8  holes  near  the  extreme  back  edge 
of  bricks  and  tiles  of  massive  forms,  and  some-  for  the  smoke,  after  it  had  passed  over  the  air 
what  resembling  large  ovens.    Dr.  Franklin,  box  and  descended  behind  it,  to  enter  the  flue 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sub-  leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.    The  air 
ject  of  stoves,  and  himself  invented  some  very  box  at  its  sides  was  furnished  with  holes  through 
ingenious  forms  of  them,  observes  that  "the  which  the  heated  air  was  admitted  into  the  room, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Russians  are  said  to  live  and  a  succession  of  shelves  one  above  another 
in  rooms,  compared  to  ours,  as  hot  as  ovens  ;^  was  provided  in  this  box,  reaching  not  quite 
and  again,  that  "  though  those  countries  have  across,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  was 
been  well  inhabited  for  many  ages,  wood  is  extended  and  it  was  longer  exposed  to  the 
BtUl  their  fuel,  and  yet  at  no  very  great  price,  heated  surfaces  before  passing  out  mto  the  room, 
which  could  not  have  been  if  they  had  not  The  back  plate  of  the  stove,  heated  by  the  de- 
universally  used  stoves,  but  consumed  it,  as  we  scending  smoke  flue,  imparted  heat  to  the  air 
do,  in  great  quantities  by  open  fires."    The  between  it  and  the  chimney,  the  stove  standing 
arrangements  for  warming  apartments  were  a  little  out  from  the  wall.    A  register  of  sheet 
exceedingly  defective  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Frank-  iron  was  introduced  in  the  descending  flue, 
lin's  inventions,  which  were  first  made  in  1745.  which  could  be  closed  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
Cardinal  Polignac  had  published  in  1709,  under  check  the  fire  to  any  desired  extent.    Thus  this 
the  assumed  name  of  Ganger,  a  treatise  entitled  stove  embodied  the  principles  of  the  modem 
La  tnecanique  du  /<ru,  ou  Vart  d'en  augmewter  air-tight  stoves,  and  the  directions  Dr.  FranUin 
Ua  effetSy  et  d^en  diminuer  la  dipense;  and  of  gave  for  using  it  are  just  as  applicable  to  these, 
this  was  published  in  London  in  1716  a  trans-  &ough,  by  reason  of  its  rud^r  workmanship, 
lation  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who  modified  the  the  joints  were  not  air-tight,  which  the  in- 
Polignao  fireplaces,  which  were  constracted  ventor  himself  remarked,  and  supposed  could 
with  hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jambs  of  iron,  not  well  be  otherwise.    This  stove  was  oma- 
00  as  to  adapt  them  for  burning  coal  as  well  as  mented  in  front  with  a  representation  of  the 
wood.    Count  Rumford  afterward  introduced  sun,  near  which  were  the  letters,  intended  for 
the  same  principle  into  stoves.    The  HoUand  the  name  of  the  stove.  Alter  Idem,    In  1771 
stoves,  described  by  Dr.  Franklin,  were  plain  Dr.  Franklin  completed  and  used  in  London  a 
iron  box  stoves,  with  a  flue  proceeding  from  stove  designed  for  burning  bituminous  coal  and 
the  top,  and  a  smaU  iron  door  opening  into  the  consuming  its  own  smoke.  It  was  a  vase-shaped 
room.    He  speaks  of  them  as  using  Uttle  fuel,  iron  vessel  for  receiving  the  friel,  set  upon  a 
the  heat  being  almost  all  saved,  and  as  carry-  horizontal  grate,  and  beneath  thia  was  a  large 
ing  off  comparatively  but  little  air  through  the  box  of  cast  iron,  famished  with  partitions, 
small  flue,  and  of  the  circulation  thus  created  which  caused  the  flame  and  smoke  drawn  down 
as  being  benefloial  in  ventilating  the  apart-  through  the  grate  to  circulate  around  until 
ments.    They  attracted  littie  favor  in  England,  they  finally  escaped  into  the  chimney  by  a  flue 
principally  because  the  fire  could  not  be  seen ;  at  the  bottom  on  each  side.    With  the  same 
and  the  same  prejudice  has  ever  since  operated  object  of  consuming  the  smoke,  he  also  in- 
to prevent  the  general  use  of  close  stoves  in  vented  a  basket  grate  or  cage,  with  movable 
that  country.    The  German  stove,  as  described  bars  at  the  top  and  bottom.    The  ftiel  being 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  an  iron  box  made  of  introduced  at  the  top  and  kindled,  the  cage 
6  plates  put  together  and  fisfltened  by  screws,  might  then  be  turned  over  upon  pivots,  whidi 
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mpporlidhbj  the  centre.  The  name  of  Oonnt  ▼anning  apartments,  bat  are  also  made  tot 
Bnmford  afterward  became  celebrated  for  the  cooking  purposes,  either  with  wood  or  anthra- 
improvemeDts  which  he  introdnoed  in  stoves,  oite  for  fuel.  When  made  of  brickwork  and 
•spedaUj  those  designed  for  culinary  purposes,  iron  plates  and  permanently  set,  the  apparatus 
Hegreatlj  rednced  their  dimensions,  and  con-  is  called  a  cooking  range.  The  manufacture  of 
trived  that  moet  important  feature  in  all  cook-  stoves  is  a  very  important  branch  of  industry, 
iug  stoves,  of  arraii^ging  a  number  of  pots  and  and  is  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scale  in 
boikis  over  the  fluee  proceeding  from  a  single  many  places.  In  Albany,  N.  T.,  as  stated  in 
firs;  and  the  method  of  roasting  meats  in  ovens  the  article  Fouvdeby,  nearly  200,000  stoves 
of  sheet  iron  etoTee  vrithout  ^eir  acquiring  a  are  annually  produced.  A  large  proportion  of 
diaagreeaMe  taste,  a  gentle  current  of  air  be-  these  are  cooking  stoves  of  a  great  variety  of 
isg  allowed  to  circolate  through  the  ovens. —  patterns,  made  of  the  best  mixtures  of  cast  iron, 
The  stoves  of  the  north  of  Europe,  already  re^  m  thin  plates,  the  corresponding  parts  in  all 
fbired  to  aa  massiYe  structures,  are  variously  stoves  of  the  same  pattern  being  exact  dupli- 
Wlt  of  brickwork  and  pottery,  and  sometimes  cates.  These  stoves  are  provided  with  boilers, 
&ced  with  porcelain.  They  stand  upon  a  plat-  kettles,  and  all  necessary  cookmg  utensils.  Air- 
fcrm  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  a  fire-  tight  stoves  were  introduced  not  many  years 
|dace  in  the  bottom,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  since,  and  have  been  very  generaUy  used  for 
inefaes  horizontal  partitions  or  floors  extending  warming  rooms,  in  the  country  especially,  not- 
nearly  aisroee  the  interior,  the  openings  alter-  withstanding  the  charge  brought  against  them 
Bstliig  with  each  one  fK>m  one  side  to  ti^e  other  of  vitiating  tiie  air  by  reason  c?  their  obs^ct- 
«f  the  stoTe.  The  most  elaborate  of  them  are  ed  draught.  They  have  idso  in  a  few  instances 
torer-like  atructurea  of  pure  white  porcelain,  been  the  cause  of  explosions  through  sudden 
liang  one  story  above  another,  and  finished  admission  of  air  to  the  gases  generated  by  the 
with  variona  architectural  ornaments ;  some-  combustion  and  pent  up  in  &e  tight  recepta- 
timsa  anrmoonted  with  classic  figures  of  great  de.  Stoves  heated  by  jets  of  burning  gas  have 
beauty,  and  fnmiahed  with  brass  doors  that  recently  come  into  use  for  warming  rooms,  and 
are  kept  aa  bright  as  gold.  The  walls  are  made  also  for  cookmg.  (See  Gas,  vol.  viii.  p.  101.) 
very  thick  with  bricl^  and  the  tiles  that  form  STOW,  Babof,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 
tfae  outside  are  backed  with  a  sort  of  earthen-  man,  bom  in  Oroydon,  Sullivan  co.,.  N.  H., 
ware  box  filled  with  mortar,  and  stuc^  upon  June  16, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Clolum- 
the  brickwork  by  iron  hooka  or  pins  set  in  the  bian  college,  D.  C,  in  1826,  and  for  the  next 
joints  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  this  two  years  was  editor  of  the  **  Columbian  Star,'* 
is  to  present  a  heavy  mass  for  receiving  and  a  religious  newspaper  published  in  Washing- 
gradnaOy  giving  out  the  heat  After  the  fire  ton.  On  Oct.  24, 1827,  he  was  ordained  pas- 
has been  well  kindled,  the  aperture  below  for  tor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
the  admisaion  of  air  is  dosed,  and  the  door  abovQ  and  in  1882  became  pastor  of  the  Baldwin 
the  fire  is  opened.  This  is  to  check  too  rapid  place  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  and  afterward 
eomboataon;  and  when  the  fire  is  at  the  hot-  of  the  Bowe  street  church.  He  was  recording 
test  thia  door  is  dosed,  and  also  the  aperture  secretaryof  the  board  of  the  general  missionary 
into  the  chinmey.  Thus  regulated,  these  great  convention,  afterward  merged  in  the  American 
stoves  are  commonly  kept  sufficiently  hot  dur-  Baptist  missionary  union,  from  1888  to  1846; 
Bg  24  hours  by  a  single  feeding  of  the  fire,  he  has  served  27  years  on  its  executive  corn- 
Sane  of  them  are  constructed  with  ovens  and  mittee,  and  in  1885, 1841,  and  1858  was  elected 
with  receptacles  for  boiling.  The  fireplace  is  its  corresponding  secretary,  but  in  each  case 
eoBietimea  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  opening  declined  from  a  preference  for  the  pastoral 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  .  Owing  to  the  work.  Dr.  Stow  is  president  of  the  trustees 
material,  and  moderate  heat  of  the  outside,  the  of  the  Newton  theological  institution,  and  a 
«r  is  not  nnpleasantly  afifected  by  the  burning  member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  uni- 
ef  any  floating  partides.  Where  these  stoves  are  versity  and  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Har- 
nsed,  all  aooese  of  air  into  the  room  is  carefidly  vard  university.  In  1840-'41  he  made  the  tour 
prevented  by  tight  doors  and  double  windows,  of  Europe,  and  in  1859  he  spent  some  time  in 
and  the  closing  of  all  crevices.  In  Germany  Great  Britain.  His  published  works,  apart 
cast  iron  atovea  are  used  to  some  extent,  which  from  occasional  sermons,  numerous  artides  in 
are  provided  with  tortuous  smoke  fines,  some-  reviews  and  periodicals,  introductions  to  books 
times  rising  above  the  stove  on  each  side,  and  by  other  authors,  &c.,  are :  ^^  Daily  Manna  for 
meeting  in  an  arch  form  before  connecting  with  Ohristian  Pilgrims^'  (Boston,  1848);  ^^Chris- 
the  chimney  flue.— Stoves  in  the  United  States  tian  Brotherhood  f  "  The  Psalmist,"  by  Br. 
are  used  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  forms,  of  Stow  and  the  Bev.  S.  F.  Smith  (1849) ;  ^'  First 
cast  iron,  of  sheet  iron,  and  sometimes  of  soap-  Things,  or  Development  of  Church  Life'' 
itone ;  and  those  of  iron  are  commonly  lined  (1859) ;  **  The  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and 
with  fire  brick  spedally  adapted  to  their  shapes.  Earth"  (1860);  ''History  of  the  Danish  Mis- 
which  not  only  increases  the  durability  of  the  sion  on  the  Ooast  of  Coromandel;"  ''  Memoir 
tfovea,  but  prevents  the  iron  from  being  over-  of  Harriet  Dow ;"  ''  Question  Book  of  Ohristian 
heated  and  disagreeably  affecting  the  atmos-  Doctrine"  (1848);  and  ''History  of  the  £ng- 
phere.  The  stoves  are  not  merely  designed  for  lish  Baptist  Mission  to  India"  (Philadelphia). 
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STOW,  John,  an  English  antimiary  and  an-  waa  asMoiated  witih  her  nater  Catharina  aa 

naliBt,  born  in  London  in  1536,  died  in  1605.  principal  of  a  female  Beminary  at  Hartford,  and 
He  waa  bred  a  taOor,  and  in  1560  devoted  m  1838  accompanied  her  father,  who  had  been 
himself  to  the  atndy  of  the  antlqnities  of  £ng-  elected  president  of  Lane  theological  seminary, 
lish  history,  but  was  occasionally  obliged  to  to  Oincinnsti.    She  waa  married  in  1886,  am 
return  to  his  trade  to  obtain  a  subsistenoe,  removed  from  Oincinnati  with  her  hnsband  in 
nntil  he  waa  assisted  by  Dr.  Parker,  archbish-  1850.    She  had  previonaly  written  frequently 
op  of  Canterbury.    Stow  made  an  extensive  for  periodicals,  and  published  a  small  volume 
collection  of  papers,  and,  as  many  of  them  of  sketches  entitled  *^The  Mayflower,"  and 
were  Oatholic  records,  they  were  thought  sua-  several  Sunday  school  booka.    Li  1851-^2  hw 
picious,  and  he  was  cited  before  an  ecclesias-  novel  of  *^  Unde  Tom^s  Oabin"  was  furnished  in 
tical  commission  on  charges  preferred  by  his  weekly  chapters  to  the  ^^  National  £rV  an  anti- 
own  brother ;  but  upon  trial  he  was  acquitted  alavery  newspaper  of  Washington,  B.  0.    On 
of  any  dangerous  attempt.    In  hia  old  age  he  its  completion  it  waa  published  in  2  vols.  12mo. 
was  in  want,  and  in  1608  received  from  James  (Boston,  1862),  and  met  with  eztraordinaxy 
I.  a  brief  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  col-  aucoess;  no  work  of  fiction  in  the  Engliah  lan« 
lect  in  churches  the  benefactions  of  the  well  guage  ever  had  a  circulation  at  all  comparable 
disposed.    His  works  are :  a  *^  Summary  of  the  to  It.    In  the  United  States  4  difiEerent  editions 
Chronicles   of  England"   (8vo.,  1561);   the  were  published,  one  illustrated  and  one  in  Ger- 
'^  Survey  of  London"  (4to.,  1598) ;  and  **  flores  man,  and  not  far  from  400,000  copies  were  sold. 
Historiarum ;  or  Annak  of  this  Kingdom,  from  In  inland,  not  being  protected  by  oopyri^ti 
the  Time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  his  Own."  editions  were  issued  at  all  prices  from  6<2.  to 
The  folio  volume  entitled  "  Stow's  Chronicle"  lOf.,  and  more  than  600,000  copies  were  sold, 
was  published  after  his  death.     The  ^^  Sum-  It  was  translated  into  every  language  of  £u- 
mary"  concludes  with  1560,  and  the  ^^  Flores  rope,  and  aeveral  of  those  of  Asia,  including 
Historiarum"  is  only  an  extensive  amplification  Arabic  and  Armenian;  and  in  many  of  these, 
of  the  same  work ;  and  even  this  formed  but  as  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  Wal* 
part  of  a  projected  "  far  longer  work "  for  laohian,  and  Bussian,  there  were  from  2  to  12 
which  Stow  had  accumulated  materials.  different  translations.    It  was  dramatized  in 
STOWE,  Calvin  Ellis,  D.D.,  an  American  a  great  number  of  versions,  and  acted  at  al- 
clergyman^  bom  at  Natiok,  liaas.,  April  6,  most  every  theatre  in  Europe  and  America. 
1802.    He  waa  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  The  Briti^  museum  has  a  long  shelf  filled 
in  1824,  and,  after  a  year^a  service  as  tutor  and  witii  its  different  translations,  editions,  and 
librarian,  entered  Andover  theological  seminary  yersions.   The  truth  of  some  of  her  statements 
in  1825,  and  spent  two  years  after  completing  respecting  slavery  having  been  called  in  qnes- 
his  studies  there  in  assisting  Prof.  Stuart,  actr  tion,  she  published  in  1858  a  '^Eey  to  Unde 
ing  at  the  same  time  aa  assistant  editor  of  the  JTom's  Cabin,"  verifying  them  by  official  and 
*^  Boston  Recorder."    In  1880  he  was  inaugu-  other   authentic  documents.     In  1853   Mrs. 
rated  as  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  Stowe  visited  Europe,  and  waa  wamdy  wel- 
ooUege,  and  in  1888  became  professor  of  bibU-  eomed.    Several  of  the  Engludi  publishers  of 
oal  literature  in  Lane  aemmary,  CincinnatL  *^  Uncle  Tom"  offered  her  a  copyright  oompen- 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  aided  sation,  and  ahe  received  numerous  testimonials 
in  laying  the  foundations  .of  the  present  public  from  the  readers  of  that  work.    On  her  return 
school  system  of  Ohio,  lecturing  and  writing  she  published  "Sunny  Memories  of  FcM-eign 
on  the  subject  with  great  effect  In  May,  1886,  Lands"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1854)  and  a 
he  visited  Europe  to  procure  a  library  for  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  "  Mayflower." 
Lane  seminary,  and  to  examine,  in  behalf  of  After  a  second  European  tour  she  published 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  public  school  system  of  '^Dred.  a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp"  (1856). 
Prussia  and  some  of  me  other  German  states.  '^  The  Minister's  Wooing"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1859), 
On  his  return,  the  next  year,  he  published  his  a  fiction  portraying  New  England  life  in  the 
report  on  ^^  Elementary  Education  in  Europe,"  latter  part  of  the  18th  centu^,  originally  ap- 
which  was  distributed  in  every  district  of  Ohio  peared  serially  in   the  '^Atiantic   Monthly" 
by  the  legislature  of  that  atate,  and  republished  magazine  (Boston) ;  and  another  from  her  pen 
and  circulated  in  6  or  7  other  states.    He  sub-  entitied  ^*  Agnes  of  Sorrento"  is  now  (1862)  in 
sequentiy  published  reports  on  the  "  Education  course  of  publication  in  the  same  work,  besidA 
of  Immigrants,"  on  ^^  The  Course  of  Instruction  one  entitied  ^^The  Pearl  of  On**s  Island'^  in 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on  the  '^Independent"  newsp^>er  (New  York),  to 
'^  Elementary  Instruction  in  Prussia."   In  1860  which  she  has  been  a  contributor  since  1848. 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  divinity  profes-       STOWELL,  Wiluak  Soott,  baron,  an  Ei^ 
Bor  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1852  as  profes-  lish  jurist,  bom  in  Heworth,  Durham,  whither 
sor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  theological  his  family  had  fled  before  the  advancing  army 
seminary,  which  latter  he  still  holds. — Rawxt  of  the  young  pretender,  Oct.  17,  1745,  died 
ELi2ABitrH  BxBOHEB,  an  American  authoresa,  Jan.  28, 1886.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the  liamScotL  a  coal  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Tyne,  and  with  his  brother  John^  afterward 
Conn.,  June  15, 1812.    At  the  age  of  15  ahe  earl  of  Eldon,  received  hia  early  edooation 
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at  dw  Kewcasde  grammar  aobool.    Having,  Italy,  and  His  probable  that  be  spent  a  oonaidei^ 
through  the  tbccident  of  his  birth  in  Heworth,  able  time  at  Rome.    He  wrote  some  *^  Histori* 
obtunedaDarhsanaoliolarshipatOorpcisOliristi  cal  Memoirs"  (*Yfrofivt;/Mira  ItrropiKo),  which  are 
eoHege,  Oxford,  lie  took  his  bachelor's  degree  lost,  and  his  **  Geography.^'    This  work  is  di- 
thers in  1764,  waa  elected  a  fellow  of  Uniyersitj  Tided  into  17 books;  the  first  2  treat  of  oos- 
eollege,  and  soon  after  a  college  tutor.  In  1774  mographj,  or  the  description  of  the  earth  in 
he  beesnie  Oamden  profSssBor  of  ancient  his-  genenu,  and  the  other  16  give  accounts  of  psr- 
tory  in  &e  nniTendfy,  in  which  capacity  he  ticular  countries,  8  of  them  treating  of  Europe, 
ddivered  a  ooiirse  of  lectures  which  greatly  6  of  Asia,  and  1  of  Africa.    The  origin  of  peo- 
enhanced  hia  pireTiaasly  high  reputation  for  pies,  their  migrations,  the  fonndation  of  cities, 
sefaolarship.    He  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1779  and  establishment  of  empires,  are  considered 
admitted  at  doctors'  commons  into  the  faculty  fully,  and  often  very  minntely.    For  his  de- 
of  advocates,  snd  in  Feb.  1780,  was  called  to  scriptions  of  places  Strabo  reHed  mostly  upon 
the  bar.    He  readily  adapted  himself  to  the  his  own  observations,  and  speaks  only  in  a  gen- 
praeliee  of  ^e  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  an  end  manner  of  those  places  which  he  had  not 
evly  asBoettttion  at  Neweasde  with  shipping  himself  seen.    His  aecnraoy  in  many  of  his 
fntoiesto  soggeeted  the  admiralty  courts  as  a  statements  is  doubted,  yet  Ms  work  is  one  of 
fidd  of  labor.  He  aooordinglymadea>speoiality  the  most  valuable  that  have  come  down  from 
of  these  branchee  of  his  profession,  and  in  a  few  antiqnity.    Among  the  best  editions  of  Btrabo 
years  had  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  to  are  those  of  Casaubon  (1697)  and  Kramer  (1844- 
compUn  of  being  *^  exceedingly  oppressed  with  '52).     There  is  an  English  translation  by  Fal- 
bosmesB.'*  Within  a  few  years  he  was  appoint-  coner  and  Hamilton  (8  vols.,  1854-^7). 
ed  sQooeas&vel^  registrar  of  the  court  of  facol-  8TRADA,  Famxasto,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
ties,  judge  of  llie  consostory  court,  vicar-general  in  Rome  in  1572,  died  there  in  1649.    He  en- 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  advocate-  tered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  became  professor  <^ 
generaL  In  1708  he  was  made  judge  of  the  high  rhetoric  in  the  Gregorian  college  at  Rome,  and 
eonrt  of  admiralty,  the  highest  honor  attainable  th^re  epent  the  greater  ^art  of  his  life.    He 
in  Ms  profesdon,  outside  of  the  conrts  of  law  wrote  Prahttumei  Aeadrnniea^  a  series  of  essays 
and  eqmty .    Hua  office  he  occupied  for  nearly  npon  rhetoric  and  literature ;  bnt  his  most  im- 
90  years,  with  a  repntation  surpassing  that  of  portant  work  is  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war 
any  other  inemnbent,  and  his  decisions  are  nn-  m  the  Netherlands,  entitled  De  Bella  Bdgieo  db 
heataftingly  accepted  as  law.  He  entered jpnblio  Exoeuu  GaroU  V.  ad  Annum  1590  (foL,  Rome, 
£fe  in  1784  as  member  of  parliament  for  Down-  1640-'47),  translated  by  Sir  R.  Stapylton  (fol., 
too,  but  wafl  imseated  on  x>etition.    He  subse-  London.  1650). 

qnently,  however,  represented  this  borough  for  STRADELLA,  AxBssAimBO,  an  Italian  mnsi- 

several  years,  and  in  1801  was  elected  one  of  oian  and  composer,  bom  in  Na^es  about  1645, 

the  nembera  for  the  nniversity  of  Oxford,  which  assasshiated  in  G^noa  in  1 678.  He  was  regarded 

ecmstitaenoy  he  represented  nntil  1821,  when  as  the  first  mnsieian  of  his  time,  and  it  is  related 

he  was  orei^ed  Baron  Btowell  of  Stowell  Park,  that  his  skill  was  such  that  a  jealons  rival  of  his 

He  was,  like  his  brother  Lord  Eldon,  strongly  in  an  affair  of  gallantry  was  disarmed  and  became 

eoQservative,  bnt  took  no  aotive  part  in  politics,  his  Mend  on  hearing  him  sing  in  his  oratorio 

In  private  society  he  was  noted  for  his  brilliant  Li  8,  Giovanni  Battitta,    This  was  in  1676. 

conversational  powers,  his  wit  and  polished  Two  years  later,  however,  he  perished. 

Bumners;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for  8TRAFF0RD,  Thomas  Weittwobth,  earl  of, 

his  gluttony  and  excesrive  avarice.    It  is  said  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  London  in  1698, 

that  his  rdtaaal  to  allow  his  only  son  a  sufficient  execu^  on  Tower  hill,  May  12, 1 641 .  He  was 

asm  to  marry  drove  the  latter  to  intemperance,  educated  at  St.   John's  college,  Oambridge, 

He  died  two  months  before  his  fkther,  whose  ti-  travelled  abroad,  became  at  the  age  of  21,  npon 

tie  expired  witii  him,  and  whoseimmense  wealth  the  death  of  his  father,  the  possessor  of  very 

was  divided  among  collateral  reladons.    Lord  oonidderable  family  estates,  and  in  1614  waa 

^tamSVs  jadgments  in  the  admiralty  conrt,  re-  elected  to  parliament  for  the  connty  of  York, 

ported  by  Br.  Dodson,  were  revised  by  him«  His  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 

edtf^  and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  BronghanoL  and  his  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  king, 

*^  shodld  form  part  of  every  dassioal  library  of  marked  him  as  a  leader  of  the  commons  to  be 

En^sh  eloquence  or  even  of  national  history."  dreaded,  and  if  possible  to  be  sHenced,  by  the 

STRABO,  a  Greek  geographer,  born  at  Ama-  court  party.    It  is  a  memorable  coincidence  that 

flia,  In  PontuB,  Asia  llmor,  about  54  B.  C,  Hampden  and  Wentworth  attained  to  political 

died  abootA.I>.94.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  prominence  at  the  same  time.     Both  were 

Aristodemna  at  Kysa;  was  a  pupil  at  Amisus  among  the  richest  and  mostpowerfbl  common- 

in  Pontns  of  Tyrannio  the  grammarian,  and  at  ers  of  England,  and  both  were  equally  distin- 

Belenela  in  CSfidaof  Xenimshus,  a  x>eripatetio  ffuished   by  force  of  character   and   talent. 

philosopher.    At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  he  stud-  ^*  Hampden,^'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  had  more 

led  under  Bo^thns  of  Bidon,  also  a  peripatetic;  judgment  and  sagacity  than  Wentworth ;  but 

and  at  Tarsus  under  Athenodorus,  a  stoic.    He  no  orator  of  the  period  equalled  Wentworth 

travelled  in   8yria,  Palestine,  E^rpt,   Crete,  in  force  and  brilliancy  of  expression.^'     In 

nortbem  Greece,  a  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  1626  both  were  committed  to  prison  by  the 
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king,  for  refiiBiiig  to  pay  taxes  illegaUy  levied,  king  to  his  counsels,  when  trouble  sorely  bes^ 
Here  their  pat^  separated.     The  king  saw  him.    Charles  put  him  in  command  of  the 
the  necessity  of  corrupting,  if  possible,  the  army  against  the  insurgent  Soots,  before  whom 
chiefs  of  his  enemies.    Hampden  had  already  the  royal  troops  fled  panic-struck,  after  the  rout 
turned  away  with  contempt  from  aristocratic  at  Kewbnm(Aug.  28, 1640) ;  and  Strafford,  pes- 
honors,  the  acceptance  of  which  at  that  mer-  sessing  more  vigor  of  mind  than  the  king  or 
cenary  period  he  felt  would  be  degrading,  any  of  the  council,  advised  strenuously  against 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  however,  yielded  to  accepting  the  terms  which  the  insurgents  would 
the  seduction,  and  is  branded  in  history  as  impose.    But  Oharle&  in  despair  of  being  able 
the  first  Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was  to  stem  the  torrent,  determined  to  yield  to  it. 
not  an  addition  of  honor.    Ho  was  the  first  The  king  saw  himself  moreover  compelled  to 
and  the  greatest  upon  the  list  which  soon  grew  summon  a  parliament,  and  Strafford,  dreading 
rapidly.    As  late  as  1628  Wentworth  was  still  the  consequences,  besought  his  master  to  allow 
an  unshaken  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had  him  to  return  to  Ireland.    Charles,  however, 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates  desirous  of  profiting  in  the  emergency  by  his 
of  the  ^'  Petition  of  Bight."    High  terms  were  great  talents,  and  pledging  his  royal  word  that 
offered  to  him.    He  was  first  gained  over  by  *'  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by 
the  offer  of  a  peerage.    He  was  first  created  parliament,"  prevailed  upon  the  unhappy  min- 
Baron,  and  soon  after  Yiscount  Wentworth.  ister  to  brave  the  issue.    The  assembly  met  on 
He  abandoned  his  old  associates,  and  ever  Nov.  8, 1640.    On  the  18th  Pym,  true  to  his 
after  hated  them  with  the  hatred  of  a  rene-^  word,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  commons  at 
gade.    "  Whipped,"  he  said,  should  Hampden  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  with  the  mes- 
be.    ^*  I  would  have  him  whipped  into  his  right  sage  of  impeachment.    The  earl,  who  had  Just 
senses;  and  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart  taken  his  seat,  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
not,  I  should  be  the  more  sorry."    Pym,  who  tower.    The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  9 
foresaw  in  Wentworth  an  English  Richelieu,  in  number,  were  afterward  increased  to  28^ 
uttered  his  ominous  threat :  **  You  have  left  with  a  view  to  convict  the  accused  of  an  at- 
us,  but  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders  I  tempt  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law.    The 
shall  not  leave  you."    The  viscount  was  soon  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  first  retrib- 
elevated  to  higher  title  and  to  great  office.  He  utive  blow  dealt  upon  the  king.    The  guilt  of 
became  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire-  the  minister  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evi- 
land,  and  president  of  the  council  of  the  north ;  deuce  which  has  come  to  light  since  his  death ; 
and  although,  after  the  assassination  of  the  but  it  was  never  proven  by  his  accusers,  and 
duke  of  BacMngham,  Charles  appears  to  have  his  defence  was  so  strong,  his  abilities  and 
been  his  own  prime  minister,  Strafford  was  his  presence  of  mind,  his  shrewdness,  consistency, 
chief  councillor.  The  earl  perfectly  understood  and  eloquence,  his  judgment  and  composure  so 
the  feelings,  resources,  and  policy  of  the  men  overwhelming,  that  the  house  abandoned  the 
whom  he  had  deserted,  and  was  able  to  lay  his  original  impeachment,  and  had  recourse  to 
schemes  with  a  depth  which  came  near  con-  other  means  of  bringing  him  to  his  end,  which 
foanding  the  tactics  of  the  skilf  ol  leaders  of  the  were  wholly  ui\justfiable.    A  bill  of  attainder, 
parliament.  His  object  was  to  make  his  master  brought  into  the  lower  house,  was  passed  by  a 
an  absolute  monarcn ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  great  majority.  The  lords,  in  a  panic,  complied ; 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  the  viceroy,  he  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Charles  for  his  ap- 
succeeded.    The  king  was  *^  as  absolute"  in  proval.    The  king  had  striven  to  keep  his  word 
that  island,  to  use  his  own  words,  *^  as  any  that  not  a  hair  of  his  servant^s  head  should  be 
prince  in  the  whole  world."    The  skill  and  the  in  danger.    In  fearful  distress,  with  popular 
daring  energy  of  Strafford  have  commanded  the  violence  impending  in  case  of  refusing  the  war- 
wonder  of  all  historians ;  and  had  his  object  rant  for  the  execution,  the  unhappy  monarch 
been  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his  saw  no  resource,  no  security;  and  Strafford, 
kind,  history  might  record  his  name  with  un-  learning  the  truth,  wrote  a  letter  with  much 
qualified  admiration.    Bat  there  is  scarcely  a  appearance  of  magnanimity,  advising  and.  nr> 
virtue,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  redeem  ging  the  irresolute  king,  for  the  sf&e  of  the 
the  character  of  this  ^^  great,  brave,  bad  man."  public  peace,  to  sacrifice  a  life  which  would 
Government  by  the  sword  was  his  favorite  be  resigned  cheerfully  to  a  master  wbo  had 
scheme.  In  Ireland  his  executive  administration  bestowed  such  **  exceeding  favors."   Such  was 
set  at  naught  the  courts  of  law.  No  man  left  the  the  spirit  of  the  earPs  last  counsel  to  the  king, 
island  without  his  permission ;  vast  monopolies  Historians,  however,  refuse  to  ascribe  the  pro- 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans ;  ceeding  to  generosity  or  disinterestedness.    He 
taxes  were  laid  at  his  will,  and  levied  by  mill-  may  or  may  not  have  been,  as  Hume  suggests, 
tary  force ;  and  men  who  chanced  to  offend  the  actuated  by  the  hope  of  what  must  appear  to 
powerful  earl  were  condemned  by  his  minions  every  generous  mind  would  be  the  effect  upon 
to  death.    Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  however  the  king,  viz.,  to  resolve,  after  such  an  act,  at 
as  Strafford  was,  it  is  universally  conceded  every  hazard  to  rescue  his  best  friend.  Charles, 
that  he  greatly  improved  the  general  condition  however,  was  not  thus  affected.    He  acceded ; 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    His  viceroyalty  was  and  Strafford,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if 
several  times  interrupted  by  the  calls  of  the  doubting  his  senses,  gave  impulsive  yet  gentle 
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ntteniioe  to  hk  emotion.    "  Pot  not  your  figdth  Frandh  in  1807,  who  destroyed  a  great  Mit  of 
in  prinees,"  he  said  solemnlj,  as  thoogh  the  the  fortifications:  and  by  the  treaty  of  Kicd  in 
Bscred  Tolnme  opened  now  for  his  teaching,  1810  it  was  ceded  to  Denmark.    In  1816  Den* 
^^Dor  in  the  sons  of  men;  for  in  them  there  is  mark  surrendered  it  to  Prussia, 
no  salTstion."    The  king  lived  to  be  far  more  STRAMONIUM.    See  Batuiul. 
unhappj  than  the  friend  whom  he  had  aban-  STRANGE,  Sib  Robibt,  an   English  en- 
doned.   The  remainder  of  his  life  was  haunted  graver,  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
by  strong  compunction  for  this  act;  and  even  isles,  July  14,  1721,  died  July  5, 1792.    While 
at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh  he 
came  upon  him  with  poignant  remorse.    The  joined  the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and 
earl,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  his  head  upon  the  after  the  battle  of  GuUoden  was  obliged  to  take 
block  as  though  his  career  had  been  that  of  a  refhge  for  some  time  in  the  highlands.  Having 
life-loogbene&otorof  his  kind.  Nothing  in  the  studied  abroad  for  some  years,  he  settled  in 
history  of  executions  has  ever  surpassed  the  1761  in  London,  and  soon  rose  to  great  repute 
numliness  of  his  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his  as  a  historical  engraver.    During  a  second  visit 
hnpeachment.    He  moved  from  his  prison  to  to  the  continent  in  1760  he  executed  many  ad* 
Tower  hill  with  an  air  of  dignity  surpassing  mirable  plates  after  the  old  masters,  and  was 
6760  his  ordinary  noble  aspect.    ^*  I  lay  down  made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
mj  bsad,*'  said  he,  after  declaring  his  inno-  Florence,   Bologna,    Parma,  and   Paris.    He 
oence,  ""  as  cheerfully  as  ever  I  did  when  going  amassed  a  fortune  by  his  art,  as  well  as  by  his 
to  repose."    His  memory  remains  as  one  of  the  shrewdness  and  judgment  as  a  dealer  in  pio- 
mo^  eminent  and  brilliant  personages  that  tures.    He  wrote  a  ^'History  of  the  Progress 
bare  appeared  in  England ;  and  at  this  remote  of  Engraving,"  which  was  never  published,  and 
day  his  features   on  the  '^  living  canvas"  of  commenced  an  autobiography,  given  in  the 
Yandyke  still  awe  the  beholder,  as  the  haughty  memoir  of  hhn  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Den- 
earl  in  life  overawed  his  contemporaries.    His  mstoun  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1665). 
attainder  was  reversed  under  Charles  H.    His  STRASBOURG  (6er.  Stroiburg  or  StrtM- 
''Letters  and  Despatches"  were  edited  by  Dr.  hurg),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
Inowler  (2  vols.  foL,  London,  1789).  ment  of  Bas-Rhin,  situated  on  the  HI,  a  tributary 
STRAI^IJND,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  from  its  junction  with 
toim  of  Prussia,  In  Pomerania,  capital  of  the  that  river,  and250m.£.byS.  from  Paris;  pop. 
admmistrative  district  of  the  same  name,  situ-  in  1866,  77,666.    It  standa  upon  level  ground, 
ated  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  is  nearly  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a 
Bttgen  from  the  mainland,  in  lat.  64®  18'  N.,  long,  wall  witii  bastions,  ditches,  and  outworks,  and 
13""  6'  £.,  120  m.  N.  from  Berlin ;  pop.  20,888.  a  strong  citadel  constructed  by  Yauban.    It  is 
Tiie  site  of  the  town  is  so  completely  surround-  entered  by  7  gates,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed  by 
6d  by  water,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  leads  to  the  fortress  of 
bridges,  which  cozmect  it  with  its  8  suburbs  on  Kehl  in  Baden.    The  111  flows  through  the  town 
the  nudnland.    Though  the  town  has  a  gloomy  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  has  many  branches,  and  is 
appearance,  it  is  clean  and  well  paved.    The  crossed  by  several  wooden  bridges.   The  streets 
imeipal  churdiee  are  those  of  St.  Nicholas  are  generally  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the 
and  St  Mary,  the  former  dating  from  the  18th  principal  ones  are  broad,  and  there  are  several 
oentary  and  the  latter  from  the  14th.    They  fine  squares.    The  houses  are  well  built  and 
are  both  fine  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  rather  lofty  with  steep  roofs.    The  cathedral 
architecture,  and  have  many  valuable  paintings,  of 'Strasbourg  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
lite  town  hall  contains  a  public  library,  and  Grothic  buildings  in  Europe,  and  its  spire  is  the 
the  gTmnasium  has  both  a  museum  and  library,  highest  in  the  world,  bemg  466  feet.    It  was 
The  manufactures  indude  linen  and  woollen  originally  founded  in  504,  but  the  edifice  was 
goods,  staitdi,  sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather,  almost  completely  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
Ship  building^is  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  ao-  1007.   The  present  building  was  begun  in  1015 
tire  trade.    The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  malt,  and  completed  in  1489.    The  W.  front  is  richly 
timber,  wool,  and  Hnen.    The  harbor  is  large,  decorated  with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass- 
hot  shoals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than  reliefSs,  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  and  has 
16  feet  from  entering  it. — Stridsund  was  built  a  circular  window  48  feet  in  diameter.    Th# 
bj  Jaromarl.,  prince  of  ROsen,  about  the  year  principal  dimensions  are :  extreme  length  867^ 
1209,  and  soon  roee  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  feet,  height  of  ceiling  79  feet,  length  of  tran- 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  septs  140  feet,  and  breadth  of  the  nave  85  feet. 
^  anccessfnlly  resisted  Wallenstein,  who  be-  There  are  14  other  churches,  the  most  interest- 
oaged  it  in  1628,  and  lost  12,000  men  before  its  ing  of  which  are  those  of  8t.  Steven,  8t 
vails.    The  Swedes  gained  possession  of  it  hj  Thomas,  the  Temple  Neu^  and  St.  Pierre  le 
the  peace  of  Westphima,  and  Frederic  William,  Jeune ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  splendid  syna- 
flector  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from  them  gogue.    The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
IQ 1678,  but  restored  it  in  the  following  year,  notice  are  the  episcopal  palace,  prefect^s  of* 
Stralgnnd  surrendered  to  the  Prussian,  Danish,  fice,  town  hall,  custom  house,  court  house,  the 
a&d  Saxon  forces  in  1715,  but  was  given  back  public  library  containing  180,000  volumes,  the 
to  Sweden  in  1720.    It  was  surrendered  to  the  royal  academy,  theatre,  and  picture  galleiy. 
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The  military  establishments  are  on  an  extenaiTe  England,  sitnated  on  the  right  side  of  the  rirer 
scale,  and  indade  an  arsenal,  artillery  school,  Avon,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  Warwick,  and  96  m.  N. 
cannon  fonnderj,  barracks,  and  hospitaL  The  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  3,879.  Strut* 
manufactures  are  numerous,  and  indude  wool-  ford  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  as  early 
len,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  sail  doth,  jewd-  as  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  derives 
Tjj  docks  and  watches,  cutlery,  hardware  and  its  sole  interest  at  the  present  day  from  the 
oast  iron  artides,  porcelain,  efi^henware,  soap,  fact  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
leather,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  paper,  and  cards*  his  abode  in  youUi  and  age,  and  the  plaoB 
.There  are  numerous  bleachfidds,  dye  works,  of  his  death,  and  is  the  present  depository  of 
sugar  refineries,  breweries,  and  printing  of-  his  remains.  A  part  of  the  ancient  house  in 
fices;  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  its  goose  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and  of 
liver  pies  (pdtSa  de  foie$  gras).  The  trade  of  which  he  retained  the  posM^on  at  the  time  of 
Strasbourg  is  extensive,  and  is  greatly  facili-  his  death,  is  still  standing  in  Henley  street,  and 
tated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine. — Stras-  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  nation  by 
bourg  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Argento-  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000.  The 
ratum,  which  alter  the  Roman  conquest  waa  chamber  of  his  birth  and  other  parts  of  the 
made  a  frontier  fortress  against  the  Germans,  building  supposed  to  be  associated  with  his  his- 
It  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  during  the  mid-  tory  are  preserved  with  great  care,  and,  so  £u 
die  ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till  seized  as  possible,  in  the  same  conation  as  in  the 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681 ;  but  although  nearly  poet's  lifetime.  Measures  have  recently  been 
two  centuries  have  since  elapsed,  it  still  retains  taken  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
in  its  appearance,  people,  and  language  the  ing  the  buOding  in  repair.  The  church,  a 
general  characteristics  of  a  Qerman  town.  It  handsome  cruciform  structure  with  a  fine 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  having  tower  and  spire,  sitnated  near  the  river,  con- 
been  improved  under  the  direction  of  Yanban.  tdns  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  which 

STRATFORD  DE  REDOLIFEE,  Stb^tfobd  are  buried  in  the  ohanod  on  the  north  side,  and 
Canning,  viscount,  an  English  diplomatbt|  in  the  vicinity  of  a  monument,  the  distin- 
born  ii^  Londozi,  Jan.  6, 1788.  He  is  a  cousin  guishing  feature  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
of  George  Oanning,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  portrait  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  marble.  This 
and  at  King^s  coUege,  Cambridge.  He  com-  edifice  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1840,  and  is 
menced  his  public  career  in  1807  BBprku  wri-  now  one  of  the  best  preserved  eodenastical 
ter  in  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1808  was  iq>-  buildings  in  the  country.  The  grammar  school, 
pointed  secretary  to  the  special  mission  at  in  whhsh,  according  to  tr^ition.  Shakespeare 
Constantinople  under  Sir  Robert  Adair,  whom  was  educated,  is  established  in  the  upper  part 
he  subsequently  succeeded  as  minister  plenipo-  of  tiie  ancient  guildhall;  and  among  the  places 
tentlary.  In  1814  he  was  despatched  in  the  in  the  immolate  neighborhood  traditionaUy 
same  capacity  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in  associated  with  incidents  of  his  youth  are  the 
framingthe  treaty  which  united  the  19  cantons  cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  in  the  ad- 
in  the  Helvetic  confederation;  and  in  1820  he  joining  parish  of  Shottery,  and  Charlecote 
was  appointed  mimster  at  Washington,  where  house,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  a  few  miles 
he  remained  8  years.  Between  1824  and  1829  higher  up  the  Avon.  In  1769  a  Shakespeare 
he  participated  at  St  Petersburg  and  Constan-  "jubilee"  was  odebrated  in  Stratford  under 
tinople  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  the  direction  of  Garrick,  on  which  occasion  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece  by  present  town  hall,  which  contains  a  statue  oi 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1881  he  ^aa  Shakespeare,  was  erected.  Recently  a  trien- 
again  sent  to  Constantinople  on  a  special  mis-  nial  commemorative  festival  was  proposed,  but 
aion,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  in  a  similar  has  not  been  observed  with  any  regularity, 
oi^acity  to  Madrid.  For  severd  years  he  held  New  Place,  the  residence  in  which  Shake- 
no  publio  office,  though  twice  offered  the  gov-  speare  passed  his  latter  years  and  where  he 
emor-generalship  of  Canada  by  Lord  Mel-  died,  came  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
bourne ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  into  the  possession  of  a  dergyman,  the  Rev. 
Peel  to  power  in  1841  he  was  re^pointed  Francis  Ghastrell,  who,  after  having  in  1756  cut 
minister  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  down  a  mulberry  tree  venerated  by  the  towns- 
imtil  rdieved  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  1858.  people  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Shake- 
In  April,  1852,  he  was  raised  to  the  peeragj»,  speare  had  planted  it,  destroyed  the  house  it- 
having  previously  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  self  in  1759.  Part  of  the  garden  bdonging  to 
for  Old  Sarum,  Stookbridge,  and  Lynn-Regis.  Kew  Place,  however,  still  remains,  and  waa 
His  long  residence  in  Constantinople,  and  his  secured  to  tiie  possession  of  the  public  in  per- 
familiarity  with  eastern  politics,  have  given  petuity  by  subscription  in  1861. 
him  an  influence  with  the  sultan  emoyed  by  STRAUSS,  David  Fsiedbioh,  a  Gkrman  the- 
no  previous  English  ambassador.  Many  im-  ologian,bominLudwigsburg,Wartemberg,Jan. 
portant  reforms  in  Turkey,  particularly  those  27, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blaubeuren  and 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  Christian  popula-  Tabingen,  was  engaged  as  curate  in  1880  and 
tion,  have  been  attributed  to  his  efforts.  as  professor  at  Maulbronn  in  1831,  and  in  1832 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a  municipd  became  iSi^^t^t  in  the  theological  seminary  at 

borough  and  market  town  of  Warwickshire,  Ti^ingen,  where  he  also  lectured  on  the  Hege- 
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Hun  pMloflOphy  in  the  tmirenitj.    Hie  name  ZtLrich  as  professor  of  dogmatics  and  ohmroh 

was  nnknowD  irhen  he  published  IkuLebenJem  history.   In  this  position  he  published  Oharak- 

(2  vols.,  Ttlbingen,  1895 ;  4th  ed.,  1840 ;  trans-  tm&tikm  und  KHUken  (Leipsio,  1889),  a  colleo- 

fated  bj  Marian  Evans,  8  vols.,  Iiondon,  1846,  tion  of  essays,  and  his  second  importsnt  work, 

1  vol.,  New  York,  1850),  a  work  remarkable  for  DU  christUche  Glaubenslehre  in  ihrer  gudhUkt* 

its  boldness  and  aonteness,  which  more  than  UcKen  BnUoiekehmff  und  in  ihrem  Kamnfe  mil 

anj  other  engaged  the  attention  of  Protestant  dtr  modemen  WiMemehaft  (2  vols.,  TtlMngen, 

theologians  for  many  years.    Its  design  was  1840-^41),  a  historico-critioal  tresis  on  Ghria- 

to  establish  for  Ohristianity  a  mythological  tian  dogmatics.    His  next  publication  was  ZW. 

instead  of  historical  basis,  to  resolve  the  Gos-  £omantVkera^fde1n  ThrtmederCdioren  (Mann- 

pds  into  popular  legends,  and  the  miracles  into  heim,  1847),  a  satirical  parallcd  between  the 

agnificant  poetry.    It  supposed  the  existence  restoration  of  heathenism  by  Julian,  and  the 

of  JesQs,  an  exemplary  and  reformatory  rabbi  restoration  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  by  the  kins 

of  Galilee;  that  he  Hved  and  died  an  enthusi*  of  Prussia.    In  1848  he  was  the  unsuccessfiu 

astio  and  admired  teacher  and  innovator ;  that  candidate  of  his  native  town  for  the  parliament 

after  his  death  many  nuurvellous  incidents  oon*  at  Frankfort;  and  the  public  addresses  which 

ceming  him  gradually  gained  currency ;  that  he  delivered  at  this  time  were  collected  under 

some  of  these  were  exaggerations  of  actual  the  title,  Sech$  tkeologiaehrpolituche  Volhreden 

events,  and  others  symbolical  forms  in  which  (Stuttgut,  1848).  The  same  constituency  how* 

hisdisciplesclothed  his  doctrines  and  precepts;  ever  elected  him 'nearly  unanimously  to  the 

&at  these  wonderfbl  narratives  were  not  de«  diet  of  Wtkrtemberg,  where  he  astonished  all 

fflgned  by  single  persons,  but  were  the  spon-  parties  by  ranging  himself  amonff  the  oonser* 

taneoQs  outgrowth  of  poetical  and  philosophic  vatives.     He  has  since  published  a  series  of 

cal  tendencies  in  the  early  church ;  that  they  biographical  studies :  ScmbaH^s  L^Mn  in  9einen 

ciFcolated  orally  for  half  a  oentniy  or  more,  Brief  en  (1849);  Christian  Mdrhlin^  einZebeM- 

being  constantly  magnified  and  multiplied ;  and  und  Cfharahterbild  der  Qegemoart  (1851) ;  L^en 

ihai  from  this  cluster  of  myths,  this  mass  of  und  Sekriften  Miolaue  Jmiehlin^a  (1855) ;  and 

legendary  and  poetical  lore,  various  compila-  Ulrieh  i>on  Hutten  (2  vols.,  1858). 

tions  were  then  made,  of  which  there  have  STRATJ8S,  Gsbhabd  Frzedbich  Awraham, 

come  down  to  us  the  4  canonical  and  several  a  German  divine,  bom  at  Iserlohn,  Sept.  24, 

^KHHTphal  Gospels.    Having  thus  attempted  1786.    He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Heidel- 

to  resolve  the  historic  Ohrist  into  a  myth,  the  berg,  became  a  pastor  at  Bonsdorf  in  1809  and 

Becofnd  part  of  the  work  proceeds  by  means  of  at  Elberfeld  in  1814,  and  in  1822  was  invited 

the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  assign  a  new  mean-  to  Berlin  as  preacher  to  the  court  and  as  pro- 

mg  to  the  New  Testament.    The  career  of  fessor  in  the  university.    Among  his  pubiica- 

Christ  symbolizes  the  moral  history  of  man-  tions  are :  Oloehentdns^  oder  Brinnemngen  aku 

kind.   Humanity  is  God  manifest  in  the  fl^sih,  dem  LeheneinesjungenPredigen  (8  vols.,  Elber- 

Binless,  working  miracles,  dying,  rising,  and  feld,  1812-'20 ;  7th  ed.,  1840) ;  Helon^e  Wall- 

ascending  to  heaven.    Thus  the  narrative  ap-  fahrt  naeh  Jertualem^  109  JaJire  tor  der  Odmrt 

plies  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  race;  the  uneera  Herm  (4  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1820-'28); 

dogmas  are  true,  though  the  history  is  fstee;  and  several  collections  of  sermons, 

and  the  early  Christians  unconsciously  gave  a  8TRAI788,  Johattn,  a  German  composer, 

concrete  developmmt   to  Hegelian   philoso-  born  in  Vienna,  March  14,  1804,  died  there, 

plieineSb    Replies  to  this  work  on  exegetical,  8ept.  15, 1849.    At  19  years  of  age  he  entered 

historical,  and  philosophical  grounds  immedi-  tiie  orchestra  of  Lanner,  a  popular  composer 

atelj  appeared  in  Germany,  and  soon  after  in  of  dance  music,  stimulated  by  whose  success 

France,  England,  and  America.    It  was  oontro-  he  attempted  a  similar  class  of  compositions. 

verted  by  the  n^ost  prominent  biblical  and  pa-  He  soon  organized  a  new  band,  which  under 

tristic  sdiolars  in  those  countries.    The  author  his  direction  became  famous  for  the  brilliancy 

VBs  deprived  of  his  poddon  as  i2£9Mt0ne,tliough  and  perfection  with  which  it  executed  the 

be  lu^sd  that  he  believed  as  an  idea  every  lighter  forms  of  music;  and  in  like  manner 

tiling  which  others  believed  as  history,  and  hu  waltzes  and  dances,  remarkable  for  their 

became  a  teacher  at  Ludwigsburg,  and  after  adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended,  became 

1836  in  Stuttgart.    In  Berlin  the  ministry  of  celebrated  and  popular  all  over  Europe, 

public  worship  asked  the  advice  of  Neander  STRAW,  the  stem  or  stalk  of  plants  of  the 

whether  to  suppress  the  book.  He  replied  that  natural  order  graminea  or  grasses^  commonly 

it  a>ntidned  views  which  left  no  basis  for  his-  understood  as  limited  to  those  which  produce 

torical  Ohristianity,  but  that  it  was  written  the  edible  grains.    It  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 

▼ith  scientific  earnestness,  and  ought  to  be  met  usefal  purposes  after  the  grain  has  been  re- 

and  answered  only  in  the  forum  of  science,  moved  by  threshing  or  by  clipping  off  the 

In  1837  Strauss  replied  to  his  critics  by  8  vol-  heads.    It  consists  of  a  Jointed  tube  of  woody 

mnes  of  8(reit9e^\fteny  and  in  1888  by  Zwei  fibre,  containing  in  its  outer  portion  especially 

friedlicAe  BkUter^  but  subsequently  avdled  much  silica,  combined  in  part  with  potash  and 

binoelf  of  tiie  new  editions  of  his  work  to  coU"  soda;  and  the  same  alkalies  also  exist  in  the 

trovert  his  opponents.    In  1889  he  was  invit-  ash,  in  t^e  form  of  chlorides  and  sulphates, 

ed,  after  violent  opposition,  to  the  university  of  The  return  of  these  salts  to  the  soil  cannot  fail 
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to  be  beneficial  to  new  crops,  and  straw  is  ad-  fine  work  with  their  large  wheat  straws,  were 
vantageoasly  used  by  fanners  as  a  fertilizer ;  an  obliged  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  splitting  ^ 
excellent  mode  of  preparing  it  for  this  use  is  straw  into  narrow  splints  or  slips.  This  was 
to  cause  it  to  absorb  liquid  manures  and  then  first  done  bj  knives,  and  afterward  by  the  ma- 
expose  it  in  conmost  heaps  to  ferment.  It  is  chines  described  in  the  article  Hat.  The  in- 
largely  oonsumea  upon  fiarms  for  littering  ani-  troduction  of  this  simple  process  had  increased 
mals,  and  is  made  use  of  as  a  material  for  beds,  the  returns  in  this  branch  in  1810  not  less  than 
It  is  also  used,  by  the  method  called  thatching,  £800,000  or  £400,000  annually.  The  societj 
as  a  covering  of  roofs  of  buildings,  and  for  pro-  of  arts  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
tecting  staclra  of  hay  from  the  weather.  Being  facture,  which  led  to  various  improvements  in 
while  dry  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  serves  the  processes.  Bye  straw  was  substituted  for 
to  protect  delicate  plants  and  trees  from  frost,  wheat  straw,  and  the  manufacture  was  extend- 
and  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ropes  for  partic-  ed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  the  climate  of  which  the 
ular  modes  of  applying  it  to  this  use.  In  the  former  variety  was  better  adapted.  As  the 
West  Indies  it  is  the  common  material  of  the  split  straw  when  plaited  presents  alternately  its 
large  pack  saddles ;  and  in  the  United  States  inner  and  outer  surface,  the  work  lacks  that 
and  in  Europe  it  is  frequently  employed  for  the  uniformity  of  appearance  produced  by  the 
collars  of  draught  horses.  It  is  largely  used  whole  straw.  To  secure  this,  the  plan  was  de- 
fer matting  for  floors,  and  in  the  East  Indies  is  vised,  in  the  plait  called  the  ^^  patent  Ban- 
even  woven  into  sails  for  vessels.  In  the  arts,  stable,''  of  laying  two  splints  with  their  inner 
the  principal  uses  of  straw  are  for  the  manu-  surfaces  togetiier,  which  also  increases  its  dura- 
facture  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  to  some  ex-  bility.  The  plaits  are  made  of  various  widths, 
tent  of  paper  and  of  ornamental  baskets.  The  and  by  the  usual  method  practised  in  England 
Japanese  cover  boxes  of  various  kinds  with  they  are  ^ut  together  overlapping  each  other 
split  straws,  laying  them  close  together  so  as  to  along  their  edges,  and  producing  little  ridges 

{present  a  smooth  flat  surface,  of  delicate  satin  over  the  whole  work ;  but  the  Leghorn  plait  is 
ustre. — ^The  plaiting  of  straws  for  hats  and  so  made  that  the  edges  are  joined  by  being  as 
bonnets  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  it  were  knitted  together,  so  that  there  is  very 
not  being  traced  back  beyond  the  commence-  little  waste  of  material  by  overlapping  and  no 
ment  of  the  I7th  century,  when,  as  narrated  interruption  of  the  pattern.  The  pieces  are 
in  Ooryat's  "  Crudities,''  '*  delicate  strawen  held  fast  by  a  thread  which  is  drawn  tight  and 
hats"  were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  many  concealed  in  the  work.  The  first  straw  bon- 
places  in  Piedmont.  As  some  of  them  were  net  braided  in  the  United  States  is  sud  to  have 
said  to  have  at  least  100  seams,  it  is  probable  been  made  in  1798  by  Misa  Betsey  Metcalf,  af- 
the  plaiting  was  at  that  time  very  fine.  In  terward  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Providence,  B.  I.  It 
England  the  manufacture  was  not  introduced  was  an  imitation  of  a  Dunstable  bonnet  which 
before  the  next  century.  Some  account  of  it  she  saw  in  a  store  in  Providence.  A  facsimile 
is  given  in  the  article  Hat,  voL  viii.  p.  764.  of  it,  also  made  by  Mrs.  Baker,  is  preserved  in 
In  Tuscany,  where  this  work,  which  is  known  the  collection  of  the  Bhode  Island  society  for 
as  the  Leghorn  plait,  is  carried  to  the  high-  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  and  is 
est  perfection,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat  regarded  with  no  little  interest  as  connected 
(triticum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the  with  the  first  step  in  a  great  brandi  of  Indus- 
straw,  and  the  upper  joint  is  selected  as  the  try,  which  in  Massachusetts  alone  is  said  to 
best  for  plaiting.  The  straw  is  small,  owing  employ  10,000  persons  and  to  produce  6,000,000 
in  part  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  broad-  hats  and  bonnets  annually.  In  Philadelphia 
cast,  and  partly  to  the  plant  not  being  allowed  also  ihe  production  of  straw  hats  is  carried  on 
to  attain  to  maturity.  It  is  spread  on  the  upon  a  large  scale,  and  straw  braid  for  the  pur- 
ground  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  is  further  dried  pose  is  imported  from  England,  Switzerland, 
when  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked.  It  is  then  and  Tuscany,  and  coarse  straw  hats  for  the 
again  spread^  out  to  «be  bleached  by  the  sun  southern  trade  are  largely  imported  there  from 
and  dew,  being  frequently  turned  while  thus  Oanada.  One  of  the  largest  factories  is  at 
exposed.  The  lower  joint  is  then  pulled  offj  Bridgeport,  Montgomery  co.,  near  Philadel- 
and  the  upper  portions  are  steamed  and  fruni-  phia.  The  annual  production  of  Philadelphia 
gated  with  sulphur.  Thus  prepared,  the  straw  has  been  estimated  at  over  $600,000,  or  $350,- 
is  largely  exported  to  England.  The  best  000  for  hats  and  $250,000  for  bonnets.  Many 
work  is  done  in  Tuscany  in  the  spring  season,  varieties  of  plaited  work  are  introduced  in  hats 
In  summer  the  dust  and  perspiration  affect  in-  and  bonnets,  some  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
juriously  the  appearance  of  the  straw ;  and  in  treme  fineness,  and  others  for  their  total  disre- 
winter  tiie  smokiness  of  the  huts  and  the  difS-  gard  of  this  quality.  The  styles  too  are  con- 
culties  of  plaiting  the  wet  straw  with  cold  and  tinually  changing,  and  the  work  is  variously 
benumbea  fingers  also  interfere  with  the  excel-  modified  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  other 
lence  of  the  work.  The  hats  tarnished  in  the  substances,  as  lace,  mohair,  whalebone,  &c 
manufacture  from  these  causes  cannot  be  re-  Straw  is  bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  as  de- 
stored  by  bleaching  or  other  processes.  TheTus-  scribed  in  Hat,  and  is  dyed  of  various  colors, 
can  straw,  owing  to  its  small  size,  may  be  used  A  boiling  hot  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
without  splitting;  but  the  English,  to  produce  as  acid  gives  a  blue  color;  a  decoction  of  turmo- 
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lie  a  yellow  color.  Cochineal,  salt  of  tu^  sim.  Yarions  chemical  preparations,  as  a  soln- 
and  tartar  are  employed  for  producing  a  red ;  tion  of  the  hypochloride  of  lime,  may  be  used 
and  rarions  other  dye  stuffs  are  employed,  to  perfect  the  bleadiing,  when  they  are  treated 
—In  Pern,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  either  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of 
America,  and  in  Central  America,  a  straw  is  hypochloride  of  soda  or  potash,  and  after  this 
obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus  hambtuct,  are  steeped  several  days  in  other  mixtures, 
which  resemble  in  their  growth  tufts  of  marsh  from  which  they  are  easily  converted  into  pulp, 
reeds,  and  are  of  a  delicate  green  color.  This  STRAWBERRY,  a  well  known  garden  frun, 
is  lai^y  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  hats  cultivated  under  a  great  many  varieties  and 
and  agar  cases ;  the  former  are  distingmshed  sub-varieties,  bearing  distinctive  names.  From 
as  the  most  durable  of  all  straw  hats,  and  an  old  custom  of  laying  straw  under  the  ripen* 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Panama  hats,  from  ing  fruit,  the  word  strawberry  originated,  while 
the  principal  port  of  their  shipment.  They  the  generic  name  of  yVo^ona  was  derived  from 
are  manu&ctured  by  the  Indians,  whole  colo-  the  Latin  fragrana  on  account  of  its  delicious 
nies  of  whom,  as  that  of  the  Moyobamba  perfume.  According  to  Linnssus  there  are  but 
on  the  Amazon  to  the  north  of  Lower  Peru,  two  species,  and  more  modem  botanists  are  in- 
are  wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  The  dined  to  the  same  opinion,  though  many  writ- 
plants  are  cut  before  their  fiill  development,  ers  undertake  to  miJce  out  several.  They  are 
and  are  steeped  in  hot  water  until  they  become  both  found  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  are 
white.  After  being  dried  by  artificial  heat,  the  common  (F,  vuea)^  with  thin,  plicate,  light 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  several  days  to  green  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  the  sepals  reflezed 
bleach,  and  are  then  distributed  throughout  and  the  achenes  or  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the 
the  districts  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  fruit ;  and  the  wild  (F.  Virginiana),  having 
on.  The  men,  women,  and  children  engaged  smooth  dark  green  leaves,  the  sepals  threading, 
m  it  are  described  as  sitting  outside  their  and  the  seeds  imbedded  in  the  fruit.  Morpho- 
oottages,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  plaiting  the  logically  the  strawbernr  fruit  is  in  reality  what 
straw  upon  a  block  of  wood  which  they  hold  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  seeds,  tiie  edible 
between  their  knees.  Commencing  at  the  part  being  only  an  enlarged  receptacle  of  the 
centre,  they  continue  the  plaiting  in  a  spi-  flower.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  the  *^  London 
ral,  finishing  an  ordinary  hat  in  2  or  8  days ;  Horticultural  Transactions,^'  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
bat  the  finest  hats  occupy  several  months  to  decides  from  many  experiments  that  8  alleged 
complete  them,  and  reqmre  especial  care  in  the  species,  grandiflora  from  Surinam,  OhiloentM 
selection  of  the  straw  and  the  plaiting.  The  from  OhUi,  and  Virginiana  from  Korth  Ameri- 
reniarkable  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  straw  ca,  are  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  plant ; 
admit  of  the  hats  being  rolled  up  in  small  pack-  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  proved  as  re- 
ageS)  so  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  gards  certain  other  species  which  might  have 
without  iqjnry ;  and  they  are  so  closely  plaited  originated  from  the  teaca  or  wood  strawberry, 
is  to  be  water-proo£  Their  price  varies  with  Long  cultivation  has  effected  many  changes  in 
the  qoality  from  $2  or  less  to  more  than  $100  the  habit  and  form  of  foliage  and  fhii^  and 
each.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  is  much  im-  even  some  of  these  might  occur  naturally, 
peded  by  their  slow  methods  of  dealing,  the  Horticulturists  have  however  grouped  the  hy- 
sale  of  each  hat  being  a  separate  bargain  in-  brid  kinds  into  7  classes,  viz. :  from  F,  vesea 
Tolvmg  long  delays,  so  that  a  whole  day  is  often  the  alpine,  from  its  variety  elatior  the  haut- 
occnpied  in  buying  20  of  them.  The  annual  bois,  and  from  its  variety  eoUitia  the  green- 
exports  of  these  hats  from  Panama  have  been  fhdted  or  green  pine ;  while  from  F,  Virginu 
estimated  at  60,000  to  80,000,  and  from  Moyo-  ana  and  its  varieties  have  sprung  the  scarlet, 
bamba  at  over  10,000. — ^The  application  of  straw  black,  or  brown  fhiited,  the  common  pine, 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  noticed  in  Wilmot's  superb,  Hovey's  seedling,  and  the 
tbe  article  Papeb,  vol.  xlL  p.  785.  Li  England  like,  all  the  very  largest  sized  berries. — ^The 
it  is  thus  employed  mixed  with  rag  pulp  in  a  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  has  given  rise  to 
luunber  of  paper  mills,  and  is  said  to  produce  a  hybrid  sorts  of  remarkable  firmness  of  flesh, 
pretty  good  article  for  newspapers.  By  a  late  Juiciness,  richness  of  flavor,  and  magnitude  of 
German  invention  a  good  paper  pulp  is  said  to  fruit.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  for  success- 
be  prepared  from  straw  alone  by  the  following  ful  culture  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  well  pul- 
Pfocess:  The  straw  is  steeped  entire  in  soft  verized,  the  plants  set  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
viter  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  85°  according  and  the  plantation  renewed  every  year  or  two. 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Active  fermentation  Particular  kinds  are  found  to  do  better  in  cer- 
^es  place,  and  after  steeping  60  hours,  the  tain  districts  than  in  others ;  yet  care  in  plant- 
vster  is  run  off  and  the  straw  is  well  washed  ing,  freedom  from  weeds,  and  a  good  soil  are 
vith  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  then  drained,  and  the  principal  requisites.  Certain  sorts  become 
vhile  still  damp  it  is  rolled  flat  under  heavy  defective  in  perfect  stamens,  and  such  as  are 
stones  or  between  rollers,  and  is  then  split  up  staminiferous  should  be  partially  planted  with 
into  long  filaments  between  other  rollers  ftir-  them.  The  commercial  value  of  the  straw- 
iQshed  with  cutters.  These  are  dried  by  ex-  berry  crops  in  favorable  seasons  renders  the 
posnre  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  may  be  partially  raisiiig  of  this  fruit  very  profitable, 
bleached  by  again  wetting  and  drying  in  the  STRAYS.    See  Estbays. 
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STREET,  Alfred  Billinqs,  an  Americati  of  the  toughness  and  stiffiiess  combined.  Binee 

poet,  bom  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  the  quality  of  the  ^ame  kind  of  material  most 

1811.    At  14  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  vary  with  a  great  variety  of  circnmstances,  some 

father  to  Monticello  in  Sallivan  co.,  where  he  of  them  not  readily  cognizable  by  the  ezperi- 

was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  years  menter  or  the  engineer,  it  will  follow  that  there 

practised  law.    In  1839  he  settled  in  Albany,  must  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  theresultg 

where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  for  a  as  to  strength  obtained  by  different  observers; 

number  of  yearshe  has  held  the  position  of  state  that  the  numbers  employed  to  express  the 

librarian.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  as  strength  afford  at  best  but  approximations; 

a  contributor  of  verses  to  the  magazines,  and  in  and  Siat  in  practice  the  load  or  pressure  al- 

1840  delivered  a  poem  on  ^*  Nature'*  before  the  lowed  must  fall  considerably  within  even  these 

Euglossian  society  of  Geneva  college ;  and  he  limits.    A  timber  or  piece  of  other  kind  ma/ 

has  since  delivered  several  poems  before  differ-  be  subjected  to  strain  or  fracture  in  4  ways: 

ent  colleges  in  New  York,  and  one  before  Yale  1,  It  may  be  stretched,  pulled,  or  torn  asunder, 

college.    In  1842  appeared  his  first  volume  of  as  in  case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  &c.  This  is  called 

poems,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Burning  of  Sche-  direct  pull,  tensile  strain,  or  tension;  and  re- 

nectady,  and  other  Poems,"  followed  in  1844  sistance  to  it,  tensile  strength.    2.  It  may  be 

by  a  2d  collection,  **  Drawings  and  Tintings,"  crushed  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  as  in 

and  in  1846  by  a  complete  collection  of  his  columns  and  truss  beams.  This  is  direct  thmst, 

fugitive  poems  (8vo.,  N^ew  York).    In  18 i9  direct  pressure,  or  compression ;  and  resistance 

appeared  in  London  and  New  York  his  longest  to  it,  the  crushing  strength.   8.  It  may  be  bent 

Eoem,  "Frontenac,"  consisting  of  7,000  lines,  or  broken  across  by  a  force  perpendicular  or 
a  1860  he  published   two  prose  volumes :  oblique  to  its  length,  as  in  common  beams  and 
'^The  Oounoil  of  Revision"  (8 vo.)}  containing  joists.    This  is  transverse  strain,  or  flexion; 
the  vetoes  of  the  council,  a  history  of  the  su-  resistance  to  it  is  the  transverse  strength.    4. 
preme,  chancery,  and  admiralty  courts  of  New  It  may  be  twisted  or  wrenched  off,  in  a  direc- 
York,  and  biographical  sketches  of  its  gov-  tion  about  its  axis,  as  in  case  where  the  shaft 
emors  and  judges  from  177T  to  1821 ;  and  or  journal  of  a  turning  wheel  is  suddenly  ar- 
"  Woods   and   Waters,  or  the  Saranacs  and  rested  in  its  movement.  This  is  torsion ;  resist- 
Racket,"  a  description  of  a  tour  in  the  great  ance  to  it,  the  torsional  strength.    A  5th  soit 
wilderness  of  northern  New  York.    Several  of  is  sometimes  added,  namely,  detrusive  strength, 
his  poems  have  been  translated  into  German.  or  that  consisting  in  resistance  to  the  sliding 
STRELITZ.    See  Mecklenburg.  of  the  particles  or  fibres  upon  each  other ; 
STRELITZES.  See  Guards,  vol.  viii.  p.  687.  hence,  opposing  such  applications  of  force  as 
STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  a  general  those  made  in  the  operations  of  punching  and 
expression  in  the  constructive  arts  for  the  meas-  shearing.    Any  bending  or  breaking  pressure 
ure  of  capacity  of  resistance,  possessed  by  solid  is  a  stress ;  its  effect  on  the  piece,  a  strain, 
masses  or  pieces  of  various  kinds,  to  any  cause  Briefly,  then,  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece  or 
tending  to  produce  in  them  a  permanent  and  body,  in  any  direction,  is  the  total  resistance 
disabling  change  of  form  or  positive  fracture,  it  can  oppose  to  strain  in  that  direction.    I. 
^ee  the  artides  Aroh,  Beam,  Bridge,  and  Tensile  Strength.    A  rod,  rope,  or  any  body, 
'  Oarpentry.)    The  present  notice  will  be  de-  being  pulled  or  strained  in  the  direction  of 
voted  mainly  to  the  general  principles  of  the  its  length  (the  form,  in  these   cases,  being 
subject.    The  materials  employed  in  construe-  usually  cylindrical  or  prismatic),  its  cohesion 
tion  are  chiefly  of  4  kinds :  1,  timber;  2,  rock  can  come  into  play  only  by  reason  of  the  op- 
(or  natural  stones) ;  8,  bricks,  concretes,  &o.  posite  end  being  fixed ;   and  the  amount  of 
(artificial  stones);  4,  metals,  especially  iron,  cohesion  excited  is  a  reaction  against  the  pull 
All  these  resist  fracture  in  whatever  way ;  but  or  strain  applied.     From  these  principles  it 
the  capability  of  resistance  in  a  given  case  varies  follows  that,  up  to  the  limit  of  strength,  the 
with  many  particulars,  but  chiefly  the  follow-  amount  of  cohesion  excited  in  the  way  of  re- 
ing :  1,  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  qual-  action  is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  amount 
ity ;  2,  the-  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  piece  of  the  acting  strain,  rupture  or  permanent 
used ;  8,  the  manner  of  support  from  other  change  following  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  pass- 
parts  ;  4^  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  force  ed  the  limit  named ;  and  also,  that  at  every 
tending  to  produce  rupture.    Materials  of  all  moment  the    strain   and  reaction  are  equal 
kinds  owe  their  strength  to  the  action  of  those  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  acted 
forces  residing  in  and  about  the  molecules  of  upon ;  hence  again,  that  where  weight  does 
bodies  (the  molecular  forces),  but  mainly  as  not  (as  it  must  in  any  hanging  rope  or  piece) 
well  as  most  obviously  to  that  .one  of  these  come  in  to  modify  the  result,  the  piece  must, 
known  as  cohesion,  the  direct  result  of  the  when  the  limit  of  strength  is  exceeded,  alwars 
operation  of  which  among  the  particles  and  part  or  yield  at  its  we^est  portion;  and  that 
within  the  fibres  of  any  mass  is  to  impart  to  it  the  tensile  strength  can  never  exceed  that  of 
.  the  property  of  toughness  or  tenacity.    Certain  such  weakest  portion.   Two  fibres  of  like  char- 
modified  results  of  cohesion,  as  hardness,  stiff-  acter,  equally  stretched,  must  exhibit  double 
ness,  and  elasticity,  are  also  important  ele-  the  strength  of  one.    Generalizing  this  result^ 
meats ;  and  the  strength  is  rather  in  the  ratio  we  say  that  the  tensile  strength  of  rods,  beama^ 
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lOMBi  vires.  Or  other  pieces  is,  for  each  mate- 
mi,  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross  seo- 
tion  of  the  piece  tised.  This  is,  accordingly, 
also  tsrmed  the  absolute  strength.  And  it  is  a 
ooroDsiy  that,  in  pieces  of  like  material,  haying 
all  of  them  circular  or  all  square  cross  sections, 
the  tensile  strengths  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  or  sides  of  such  sections  respectively. 
Bat  these  laws  presuppose  certain  other  con- 
ditions^ 1.  The  strains  mnst  be  each  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  or  the  tesnlt  is  modi- 
fied bj  tendency  to  cleave  (in  timbers),  or  by 
detnudTe  or  transverse  strsin.  2.  The  lateriu 
oohesioDS  of  the  particles  or  fibres,  and  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  several  fibres,  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  all  eqnal ;  but  so  heterogeneous  are 
aiest  materials  employed,  that  neither  of  these 
8nMK)filtions  can  in  most  instances  hold  true. 
Wlffin  allowance  for  modifying  influences  of 
the  kinds  now  named  is  made,  uie  laws  of  ten- 
sile strength  become  safe  guides  in  practice, 
though  the  behavior  of  different  materials  in 
yielding  to  tension  may  vary  considerably.  Any 
materia^  under  a  considerable  tensile  strain, 
beeomea  slightly  elongated,  not  returning  when 
tlie  strain  is  taken  off.  This  result  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  body  possesses  extensibilil^. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  materials,  or  m 
most,  A  reanlt  of  this  kind  can  be  often  or  in- 
definitely repeated.  But  over  this,  the  body 
lengthena  a  little  by  every  pull  in  consequence 
of  its  elasticity;  and  this  effect  is  not  perma- 
nent, at  least  its  whole  amount  is  not  so;  the 
pisee  diorteoa  again,  when  the  strain  is  re- 
Buyved,  by  quite  or  nearly  the  amount  of  this 
kogthening.  Thirdly,  if  the  body,  in  addition 
to  thsse  two  properties,  possess  that  of  ductil- 
ity, when  the  limit  of  its  extensibility  and 
slsstieity  is  reached,  the  particles  upon  the  sur- 
iaos  at  the  weakest  point  b^n  to  slip  upon 
ssdi  otiier ;  the  body  is  by  this  action  both 
pennanently  and  sensibly  lengthened,  or  drawn 
out ;  and  as  Uiis  extension  does  not,  as  in  wire- 
drawing proper,  take  place  under  circumstances 
ftvoraMe  to  increase  of  toughness,  the  strength 
ii  with  the  first  yielding  impaired ;  while,  if 
the  load  be  not  wen  diminiwed,  the  yielding 
poftiMi  most  be  drawn  rapidly  smaller  until  it 
parts  eompletely.  Thus,  for  ductile  materials, 
tike  load  beyond  which  permanent  change  must 
eecnr  is  the  limit  of  strength.  In  metaUio  bars 
or  linka,  timbers,  &c.,  a  considerable  proportion 
ef  the  actual  strength  is  gained  by  mpans  of 
the  firm  hold  of  the  fibres  laterally  one  upon 
another;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  of 
two  lopes  of  like  material  and  containing  in 
their  sections  a  like  number  of  fibres,  in  one 
of  which  the  fibres  are  twisted  and  in  the  other 
g^oed  together,  the  strength  of  the  latter  is 
greater  by  at  least  one  third.  In  ordinary 
lepee  and  cords,  the  strength  is  that  of  so  many 
independent  fibres,  but  made  effective  by  means 
<^  the  enormous  friction  between  these  due  to 
the  twist,  by  which  the  slipping  and  partinff  of 
the  mass  are  prevented.  Cords  are  weakened  by 
overtwisting ;  but  properly  made,  their  strengux 


increases,  for  a  given  thickness,  with  the  fine- 
ness both  of  the  fibres  and  of  the*  strands  into 
which  these  are  first  made.  Damp  hempen 
cords  are  stronger  than  dry  ones,  twisted  than 
n>un,  unbleached  than  bleached,  and  tarred 
than  untarred.  Fibrous  and  solidified  sub- 
stances of  animal  origin,  as  tendons,  silk,  and 
glue,  have  remarkable  strength.  In  the  tobies 
of  strength  which  follow,  and  in  which  are  given 
as  samples  the  results  obtained  in  reference  to 
certain  materials  most  in  use,  or  otherwise  im- 
portant, the  piece  experimented  on  is  (unless 
otherwise  ^ecified)  always  one  the  transverse 
section  of  which  presents  an  area  of  1  square 
inch ;  and  the  limits  of  strength  found,  known 
by  the  loads  required  to  secure  fracture,  are 
expressed  in  pounds  weight  avoirdupois.  Some 
results  in  respect  to  tensile  strength  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 

i^MnAia 


LlBlti 
•tiMgtk. 

StMl,  best  tampered 

1S4,000-16B,000 
Steel,  cMt,  nuudmum  149,000 

*"     eheer 118,000 

•«     blister 104,000 

«     paddled 07,800 

**     pUtes,  length- 

wlM H^aoo 

**     plfttea,br«adtlh 

wiM 78,700 

*•     mor 100,000 

IroiLwIre...  78.000—108,000 
*"  bestSirediehber  73,000 
"   bar,    mean    bj 

Bwlow 6«,660 

<•   ber.  Inferior....    80,000 
**   boiler  nletee,  av- 
enge     61,000 


Ibtorials.  9t  toDttl* 

■Iraagtk. 

Iron,  ship  plataa,  aver- 
age     44,000 

*•   cart 


j   14,00e 

1  4&jno 


**   caeL  mean  of 

American . . .  81,800 

Copper,  irire 61,200 

*^     wroDffbt....  84,000 
**      east,  Ameri- 

eaa HSBS 

Platinnm,  Hire 08,000 

8UTer,ca8t 40.000 

Gold,  east 80,000 

Tin,  cast  block 8^00 

**    Banca 2,181 

Zlno 8,000 

Btomatb 8,900 

Lead,wir«u 8,6S0 

"^     cast 1,800 
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€]M8,ptote 

**   ffint 

Hemp  fibres,  i^ned. . . . 
Hemp  flbrea,  twiated 


(rope)^ 

inllaro] 


8,400 
4,800 
0,800 

6,400 
8,800 
0,000 
5,800 
1,000 
800 
700 


08 


Mortar,  of  90  years.... 

Bomaa  oement,  to  blae 
stone. 7T 

Wood,  box....  14.000-94,000 
"     oak....  10,000-8^000 

**     locust  tree 90,100 

*>>     elm 18.800 

•*     aah 19.000 

*     flr 8,888 

^     eedar 4,880 


ICanliarope 

Marble,  dmerent  ape* 
ciea., ' 

Stone,  different  spe- 
cies  

Bilck,  well  bomed... 

The  strength  of  metallio  bars  is  impaired  by 
sndden,  freqnent,  or  extreme  changes  of  tem« 
peratnre.  The  strength  of  alloys  is,  in  mAj 
instances,  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  An  alloy  of  6  parts  Swedish 
copper  with  1  of  Malacca  tin  breaks  at  64,000 
lbs. ;  brass,  at  abont  51,000;  an  alloy  of  4  parta 
tin,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  zinc,  at  18,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Emerson,  the  load  which  may  be 
saiely  suspended  to  an  inch  square  is  as  follows : 

Iron 76,400 

Brass 85,600 

Hempen  rope 19,600 

iTory 10,700 

Oak,boz,Tew 7,860 

Elm,  asb,  beeek 6,070 

Walnut,  plum 0^860 

The  numbers  indicate  considerable  differencea 
in  the  results  as  to  ultimate  strength,  as  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters.  Of  iron, 
the  tenacity  is  less  at  212''  than  at  82^ ;  but  at 
892*"  greater  again  than  at  82°.    A  oonvenient 


Bed  fir,  bolly,  elder, 

plane ^008 

Cberry,  haiel 4,768 

Alder,    aspen,    blreh, 

wfllow M88 

Lead 480 

Freestone 814 


Marble,    or    granite, 

aboat lOfOOO 

Oak «,aOO 

Brick 1,000 
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rule  for  the  strength  of  hemp  or  wire  rope  Ib  to  times  the  diameter,  Hodgkinaon  finds  IT  =/• 

£i"aT.5nffMn?5££r:ors  "-^  aad  fora  l^^e  hoUow  cyliudricd  ool.^, 
tons.    Of  wood,  any  species  of  which  is  subject  W^f'  ?  '^^f ' '  ;  d  being  the  whole  diameter 
to  great  inequalities,  the  strongest  portion  is  ^^  ^^  column,  and  d,  the  less  diameter  in  case 
said  to  be  that  neither  nearest  the  pith  nor  ^^  ^^  ^^jn^j^  column.    Here,  as  before,  /is 
^e  bark,  but  between  the  two.     The  wood  ^^  ^^^t  ^j.  coefficient,  varying  with  the  kmd 
from  below  the  springing  of  the  branches  is  ^£  material ;  and  this,  being  sought  in  tables, 
stronger  than  that  above,  and  that  grown  on  j^  ^  ^^  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  dimensions 
the  south  side  of  tiie  tree  than  that  on  the  ^^^^  expressed.    The  table  gives  examples 
north  side.    The  strengUi,  per  square  inch  sec-  ^^  crushing  strength  for  short  columns,  of  1 
tion,  of  any  matenal  being  known,  this  be-  oquare  indb  area: 
comes  for  such  material  the  unit  or  coefficient  ^ 
of  strength;  and  hence,  representing  this  unit  ^^^'"\\"\\\  iSlooo 
for  any  substance  by  f^  and  calling  W  the  «wroogbt !.*!.*!!!   T2,ooo 
breaking  weight,  and  a  the  area  of  section  in 
square  inches,  a  general  expression  for  the  limit  m.    Transverw  Strength.     Suppose  a  beam 
of  tensile  stren^h,  accordmg  to  the  law  found  stretched  horizontally,  supported  at  one  or  both 
above,  will  be  W  =/'  a.   That  is,  the  strength  of  its  extremities,  and  having  a  load  placed  upon 
ofa  piece  ofany  other  section  is  (approximately,  the  suspended  portion  at  one  or  more  points, 
of  course)  found  by  multiplying  the  unit  for  If  the  beam  were  either  incompressible  or  in- 
that  material  by  th^  number  of  square  Inches  extensible,  it  could  not  bend  in  consequence 
In  the  transverse  section  of  the  piece.    But  of  the  load,  but,  when  the  limit  of  strength  was 
long  tie-beams  become  wecJcer  by  having  first  reached,  must  crush  or  snap  asunder  at  once, 
to  do  the  work  of  upholding  their  own  weight;  But  all  materials  are  susceptible  both  of  com- 
and  in  a  long  rope,  as  used  in  towing,  especially  pression  and  of  extension — different  ones,  how- 
when  wet,  this  becomes  a  serious  element  of  ever,  in  very  different  degrees,  both  as  to  each 
weakness.    A  like  result  holds  for  a  long  rod  of  these  changes  absolutely,  and  also  as  to  their 
or  rope,  pendent,    and  intended  to  support  relative  amounts.    In  fact,  a  beam  supported 
other  weights ;  obviously  such  rod  or  rope,  at  the  ends  or  at  other  points  is  between  any 
loaded,  must  tend  to  break  near  its  upper  such  points  of  support  loaded,  first,  by  its  own 
end.    Again,  the  safe  load  of  any  piece  must  weight  within  such  length ;  if  any  load  be  then 
diminish  with  increase  of  length,  owing  to  placed  upon  this  portion,  the  effect  is  the  same 
greater  probability  of  weak  parts ;  and  in  some  in  kind,  and  simply  increased  in  amount.    The 
mstances  a  like  result  arises  from  long  con-  obvious  effect  is  a  deflection  or  flexure  of  the 
tinned  pull,  apart  from  the  known  deteriora-  beam,  under  pressure  of  the  sum  of  the  weights 
tion,  from  decay,  rusting,  lar,  ^.,  with  age.  its  strength  must  bear.    In  this  deflection  the 
II.  Crushing  Strength,    This  form  of  strength,  particles  and  fibres  of  the  tmder  side  of  the 
or  that  which  bodies  can  oppose  to  direct  beam  are  extended,  and  the  actual  length  of 
thrust,  or  pressure,  is  important  in  all  materi-  this  portion  is  increased.    The  fibres  are  here 
als  having  the  form  of  blocks  for  foundations  in  a  state  of  tension,  cohesion  supplying  the 
or  walls,  in  columns,  beams,  &o.    Mr.  Hodg-  chief  resistance  to  rupture.    The  fibres  of  the 
kinson  finds  this  form  of  strength  to  be  depen-  upper  side  of  the  beam  are  subjected,  on  the 
dent  in  a  marked  degree  (of  course,  after  the  contrary,  to  compression ;  this  part  of  the  beam 
nature  of  the  material  is  regarded)  on  the  pro-  is  really  shortened ;  the  resistance  is  that  to 
portion  borne  by  the  height  of  the  piece  to  its  crushing,  and  due  to  action  both  of  repulsion 
other  dimensions.    For  heights  less  than  the  and  cohesion.    The  result  is,  that  in  either 
diftmeter  or  side  of  the  piece,  the  strength  portion  of  the  bent  beam  the  fibres  act  by  a 
against  crushing  increases  as  the  height  is  less  sort  of  leverage,  one  component  of  their  whole 
— short,  however,  of  such  thinness  as,  in  more  pull  or  pressure  being  exerted  in  a  direction 
fragile  materials,  would  of  itself  favor  fracture,  and  amount  exactly  .opposed   to  the  whole 
When  the  altitude  exceeded  the  diameter,  frac-  transverse  strain,  at  least  so  long  as  the  piece 
tare  commenced  by  the  cleaving  off  at  the  sides  is  not  bending,  or  until  it  breaks.    Between 
«f  pieces  leaving  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  the  col-  the  extended  and  the  compressed  portions  of 
nmn ;  the  actual  limit  of  strength  was  nearly  the  beam  t^ere  is  evidently  a  continuous  film 
the  same  up  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  times  the  di-  or  surface,  horizontal  when  the  beam  is  straight, 
ameter ;  beyond  this  altitude  bending  in  fiex-  and  correspondingly  bent  when  the  beam  is  so, 
ible  bodies  was  more  likely  to  occur,  and  the  along  which  film  the  material  suffers  neither 
strength  rapidly  diminished.    Other  tilings  be-  extension  nor  compression.    This  film,  com- 
ing equal,  however,  the  strength  was  propor-  monly  spoken  of  as  a  line,  is  called  the  neutral 
tional  to  the  area  of  section.    Oalling  h  the  line  or  neutral  axis  of  the  beam.    Its  impor- 
breadth,  t  the  thickness,  and  h  the  height,  Ey-  tance  in  connection  with  the  strength  will 
telwein  had  found  for  crushing  strength  the  presently  appear.    Since  the  fibres  act  by  a 

fi>rmula,ir=/-m^.    For  a  solid  cylindrical  Bortofleverage  m  either  portion  of  th 

'         -^      *•                            '  most  forcibly  at  the  surface,  and  less  and  less, 

column,  jiie  ends  flat,  the  height  80  or  more  down  to  0,  at  the  axis,  their  total  action  in 
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ei^eT^ortaon  must  be  detennined  by  the  nnm-  area  of  material,  still  greater  gain  of  strength 

ber  of  them  in  it,  and  tiieir  average  distance  is  secnred  bj  carrying  a  good  part  of  the  ma- 

from  the  axis.    In  stones  and  cast  metals  gen-  terial  out  into  two  lateral  extensions,  called 

erallj,  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater ;  flanges,  muted  by  a  vertical  portion,  the  web, 

in  woods  and  wrought  metals  generaUy,  the  thus  Z.    Here  a  positive  gain  arises  through 

resistanoe  to  extension  is  greater.    The  place  increased  leverage ;  a  negative,  through  saving 

of  the  neutral  line,  in  a  seneral  way  at  about  of  weight.  For  the  ultimate  transverse  strength 

{  the  depth  of  rectangular  beams,  is  variable  of  rolled  or  wrought  iron  flanged  beams,  call- 

ali^tly  in  unlike  beams  of  the  same  form  and  ing  the  depth  d^  area  of  section  of  lower  flange 

dimensions.    But  in  any  case,  in  rectangular  A^  and  that  of  the  web  a,  the  following  for- 

beams,  the  mean  levera^  either  of  the  com-  j^^^  has  been  obtained :  W  =/  •  ^{A  +  %). 

Sessed  or  extended  portion  is  at  ^  its  depth.  «     /►     v                 i       •                      n       \ 

enoe,  the  entire  transverse  strengtii,  the  fore-  i^^  ftirther  pailaculars  m  respect  to  flanged 

going  conditions  alone  considered,  will  be  pro-  5««™8,  and  the  difference  required  m  flanges 

portional  to  the  product  of  the  total  number  ^^^  wrought  and  for  cast  iron,  see  Beam.    It 

of  fibres  mto  the  depth  of  the  piece ;  that  is,  ^^  ^^^  calculated  that  with  web  and  flanges 

proportional  to  the  product^  area  of  cro»  teo^  f  P«>P«r  ^o™  the  actual  strengtti  of  wrought 

tian  X  dep^;  and  Aerefore,  as  the  product,  ironbeamsmay  be  doubled,  and  of  cast  iron  m- 

width  X  depths     The  dimensions  in  any  two  cr^fsed  m  ^e  ratio  U.    In  rectangular  be^s 

C8ses  compared  must  correspond  in  denomina-  ^  ^^^^  1?J[®  material  and  smnlar  sections,  the 

tion;  tt  is  convenient  to  express  widths  and  strength  will  compare  as  tiie  cubes  of  like  m^^^ 

depths  in  inches,  and  lengths  in  feet.    Now,  ^  ^y^?*??3  roughly,  as  the  cubes  of  the  duime- 

ihe  strength  of  beams  supported  at  both  ends  *«"•  A  difference  must  be  made  mestunatmg  the 

and  loaded  at  the  middle  point  between  sup-  strength  of  any  beam  between  cases  of  Bunple 

ports  is  generaUy  (calling  tiie  breadth  6,  depth  support  from  beneath,  and  those  m  which  tte 

\      J  1    _x^  TV  .  \i_      \*    &  X  <«•    XV  X  .     .^  ^^^  or  ends  are  firmly  fixed,  as  m  a  wall.    The 

<i,  and  length  0  m  the  ratio  -y-  ;  that  is,  it  strength  in  the  latter  cases  will  be  to  that  in 

is  directly  as  the  product  above  named,  and  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  about  8  to  2.    The 

inversely  as  the  length  between  supports.    To  strength  of  a  cylindrical  beam  is  to  that  of  a 

find,  then,  the  total  strength  of  a  rectangular  square  beam  of  like  diameter,  as  4.71  :  8 ;  that 

beam  of  given  materiid  and  section,  it  is  neces-  oi  a  prism  whose  section  is  an  equilateral  tri- 

saxy  to  seek  its  unit  or  coefficient  of  strength  angle  with  the  edge  up,  to  that  of  one  of  square 

(that  of  the  square  inc^  section)  by  experiment  section  and  the  same  area,  as  22  :  27 ;  of  the 

or  in  tables ;  and  having  introduced  this,  the  prism,  equilateral,  with  the  edge  down,  to  a 

role  becomes,  W=f'%^.  As  examples,  the  ^^  ^®«°  ^^^^  *^«  ^^^^  ^P'  ^  f  %28-  ^ 
^  "^  I  ^  ^  certain  experiments  upon  beams  having  sec- 
unit,  /,  is,  for  good  cast  iron  (short  lengths,  tions  of  different  forms,  the  area  being  in  all 
supported  at  both  ends),  about  2,648  lbs. ;  mal-  uniform,  and  equal  to  1  square  inch,  fixed  at 
leable  iron,  2,050 ;  Canadian  oak,  688.  Call-  one  end,  and  the  loads  applied  to  the  other  at 
ing  }  of  this  ultimate  strength  the  limit  of  a  a  length  or  distance  of  1  foot,  the  following  re- 
safe  load,  the  formula  becomes,  TT  s  /  -  '^'^'  s^lta  were  obtained :  a  cast  iron  beam,  section 

Tn.^  XI.   1    J  •    J,  J,         „     1       ^,  square,  broke  with  678  lbs. ;  square,  a  diagonal 

When  the  load  is  distributed  equally  dongAe  '^  the  section  being  vertical,  with  668 ;  oylin- 

5^' I^?«!?"!?!^i?^''!S*'5ll?^i^^^^^^  !?S  drical,  578;  hollow  cylinder,  the  greater  diam- 

kaded 

tfaatol 

tiM  is  in  like  manner  doubled  by  uniform^ dis-  i^UfTtHa^gll^  ed"^'  up"  V^^rdo.liZ 

tabution  of  load.    For  some  materials,  how-  ^          953   '^jVon^  ^  Slches  deep  x  i  „.^. 

flfl^  formula  gives  a  theoretical  strength  ^  368  thick,  2,068 ;  same  inverted,  665 ;  oak, 

^S^. '  ^ST  "^^  ^5"  ^^  •^''iiA  1*^?  ^1  equilateral  triaigle,  edge  up,  114 ;  di.  do.,  edge 

,    ^^^^' ,  Kemembering,  now,  Aat  the  totd  ^^wn,  180.    The  strength  of  the  largest  square 

leverage  of  the  fibr^  will  be  as  the  product  of  timber  that  can  be  cut  from  a  tree  is  te  that  of 

fteir  number  mto  tiieir  average  distance  from  the  tree  itself,  as  about  10  :  17.    But  since  a 

fte  neutral  hue.  It  will  follow  that,  for  tibe  team  must  bend  before  breaking,  and  since  a 

sameqimtityimdtodofmaterid^  permanent  bend  is  found  considerably  to  re- 

on  be  mcreased^  but  withm  certain  hmits,  by  ^^^  the  strength  for  an  added  load,  deflection 

Sr^*°^!?v^^™lv  '  ^?°?     .    ^^^  becomes  of  itself  an  element  of  weakness.    Let 

tte  fibres  ftirther  from  the  neutral  axis.  When  jj  denote  the  amount  of  deflection,  and  e  the 

toe  ar^  of  the  section  is  of  oblong  form,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  (see  Mechanics)  of  the 

^ngfli  when  the  beam  rests  on  a  narrower  ^^g^  material;  then,  for  given  dimensions  of 

ade  IS  to  the  strength  when  supported  on  a  flat  ^^  ^^^  ^d  amount  of  load,  the  deflection 

«de  m  the  greater  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  .^^%^  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

tbiekness.    Hence,  plam  rectangular  beams  are„       ir-z*  ,      .        ..-x.     f.     j,      j 

now  seldom  made  square,  but  usually  as  flat  -^  =  riprr^ ;  and  a  given  deflection  bemg  found 

pnsms,  and  placed  on  the  narrower  side.    But  experimentally  to  reduce  the  load  borne  by 

with  a  cross  section  containing  a  given  total  a  certain  amount,  a  corresponding  deduction 


.  eage 
2  wide 
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most  be  made  for  flexures  greater  or  leas,  has  often  been  observed  that  wheels,  ohahu, 
Bometimes  the  weight  of  a  long  beam  so  near-  beams,  cranes,  and  other  iron  stmctores,  after 
ly  breaks  it,  that  a  cut  across  its  nnder  surface  being  long  sabjected  to  blows  or  to  distinct 
(acting  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  incip-  Jarring  dnring  use  or  in  any  manner,  at  length 
lent  fractnre  started  by  toe  diamond  in  glass)  break,  and  apparently  without  adequate  cause, 
suffices  to  occasion  complete  rupture.    Peschel  On  the  London  and  Blackwall  rail  way,  cars  were 
advised  to  saw  down  into  the  upper  part  of  mn  by  a  stationary  engine,  by  means  of  a  wire 
a  long  beam  near  the  middle,  and  driye  in  cable  6^  miles  long.    This,  however  well  made, 
wedges ;  and  in  this  way,  flexure  being  more  broke,  it  was  found,  after  a  time,  though  show- 
powerfully  resisted,  the  strength  is  greatly  in-  ing  no  visible  wear  or  other  deterioration.  It  is 
creased.    The  practice  of  deepening  the  middle  known  that  by  continued  rolling,  hammering, 
part  of  a  beam,  long  between  supports,  appears  or  wire-drawing,  metals  lose  their  toushneas 
to  be  actually  injurious ;  since  the  maximum  and  become  fragile.    It  is  asserted,  and,  though 
strength,  with  the  load  distributed,  that  can  be  the  qjuestion  is  yet  somewhat  in  dispute,  is 
secured  with  a  given  weight  of  material  and  probably  true,  that  the  tough  metal  is  flbrons 
length  of  piece,  is  obtained  when  the  section  or  laminated  in  structure,  while  the  fragile  or 
\a  slightly  less  at  the  middle,  and  increasing  deteriorated  pieces  have  become  granular  or 
toward  the  supports.    The  general  principle  is  crystalline.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  un- 
that  the  strength  of  a  beam  is  increased  by  der  continued  agitation  the  molecules  of  the 
whatever  contributes  to  its  stiflhess.    This  re-  body  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  in  conse- 
sult  is  in  carpentry  secured  by  increasing  or  quence  of  which  its  properties  are  changed,  its 
distributing  the  number  of  points  of  support:  tenacity  and  strength  diminished.    It  has  been 
and  also  by  a  special  contrivance  of  several  proposed  to  call  this  condition  fatigue  of  the 
connected  pieces  of  less  size,  and  so  acUusted  as  metals.    Applications  of  the  principle  are  seen 
to  secure  a  continued  thrust  against  or  lift  iU>on  in  the  liability  of  cannon  after  being  flred  many 
the  middle  of  the  piece  to  be  stiffened.    This  times  to  burst,  so  that  usually,  after  a  certain 
arrangement,  applied  either  below  or  above  the  number  of  discharges,  pieces  are  now  condemn- 
piece,  is  called  a  truss,  and  the  application  of  ed  and  laid  aside ;  and  also  in  the  danger  from 
it  trussing.    Since  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  long  use  of  breakage  in  car  wheels,  the  chuns 
or  of  a  column  contributes  nothing  to  its  stiff-  used  in  hoisting  from  mines,  in  axles,  &c.    In 
ness  or  resistance  in  any  way  to  transverse  two  like  structures  of  very  different  sizes,  the 
strain,  it  noay  be  removed  without  diniinishing  larger  is  relatively  weaker  in  consequence  of  its 
the  strength.  ^  Moreover,  the  force  requisite  to  increased  weight.    At  a  certain  size  a  stmc- 
sever  or  bend  any  bundle  of  fibres  increasing  ture  would  reach  its  0  of  strength  for  outside 
with  distance  of  this  from  the  axis,  it  follows  load,  and  beyond  this  would  fall  by  its  own 
theoretically  that  great  increase  of  strength  weight.    This  result  must  follow  because,  while 
will  be  secured,  wiQi  a  given  weight  of  mate-  the  strength  of  a  structure  is  in  a  general  way 
rial,  by  giving  to  this  the  hollow  cylindrical  or  augment^  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  any 
tubular  form.    This  form  more  than  any  other,  certain  dimension,  the  weight  will  increase 
indeed,  augments  the  strength  toward  bending  usually  as  the  cube  of  the  given  dimension, 
or  crushing  strains.  Tredgold  finds  that  in  such  Of  two  like  structures,  one  having  its  corre- 
a  cylinder,  the  inner  diameter  being  to  the  outer  sponding  dimensions  4  times  that  of  the  other, 
as  7  :  10,  the  strength  is  doubled ;  and  that  it  the  first  will  hence  have  a  theoretical  strength 
is  greatest  when  the  diameters  are  as  6  :  11.  about  16  times  that  of  the  second,  but  a  weight 
A  rectangular  beam,  area  1  square  inch,  length  about  64  times  that  of  the  second.    Hence,  all 
1  foot,  sustained  about  2|  tons ;  a  hollow  cyl-  unnecessary  weight  in  the  parts  of  a  structure 
inder  of  like  area  of  metal  sustained  18 J  tons;  is  a  source  of  positive  weakness ;  and  in  all 
and  a  rectangular  hollow  beam,  81  tons.    Ob-  our  constructions  a  practical  limit  of  size  must 
Tious  instances  of  gun  of  strength  and  light-  be  reached  sooner  or  later.    Hence,  also,  it  is 
ness  at  the  same  time  by  conformity  to  this  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  effective  strength 
principle,  are  seen  in  the  long  bones  of  the  ver-  of  a  structure  from  Sie  actual  ratio  of  strength 
tebrate  animals,  especially  in  those  of  birds,  in  afforded  by  its  model.    And  a  like  principle 
the  quill  part  of  feathers,  and  in  hollow  stems,  fhmishes  one   among  the   reasons  why  the 
as  the  straw  of  wheat.    Applications  of  the  smaller  animals  have  relatively  to  their  size  a 
principle  in  the  arts  of  construction  have  lat-  greater  avaQable  strength  than  larger  ones.^- 
terly  attained  to  great  importance ;  among  them  For  further  study  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
are  the  use  of  hollow  iron  columns  in  building;  referred  to  the  works  of  Barlow,  Fairbaim, 
the  tubular  bridges;  the  cellular  structure,  as  Hodgkinson,  Tredgold,  and  Emerson  (English); 
in  the  double  sides  of  iron  ships,  the  space  in-  to  Tate  on  "  Strength  of  Materials''  (London, 
tervening  being  cut  up  by  transverse  plates,  1851);  to  the  **  Report  of  the  Boyal  Oommis- 
made  both  to  bind  and  brace  between  the  two ;  sioners  on  Iron"  (London,  1849) ;  and  to  a  se^ 
and  fluting  or  corrugation  of  metallic  sheets  or  ries  of  articles  on  *^  Strength  of  Materials,  de- 
walls,  which  thus,  though  light,  may  have  the  dneed  from  the  latest  Experunents  of  Barlow, 
Btiffness  and  strength  of  much  thicker  ones.  Hodgkinson,    ^.,"  in  the  *^  Journal  of  the 
IV.  The  torsional  strength,  being  rarely  of  Franklin  Institute,"  Philadelphia,  commendng 
Importance  in  practice^  may  be  omitted. — It  in  Nov.  1860. 
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B>rRICSIiAXD.    I.  Aame,  an  English  an-  miblioations  ave:  ^'Hirtory  of  the  American 

thorees,  born  at  Beydon  hall,  Suffolk,  in  the  Bible  Society"  (New  York,  1849 ;  new  ed., 

early  part  of  the  present  century.    She  waa  1856);  "Histoir  of  Methodist  Missions"  (1850); 


carefully  educated  under  the  personal  Bupervi-    '*  Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism"  (1851) ; 
e&on  of  her  father,  and  at  the  age  of  1 6  produced    '*  Ohristianity  Demonstrated  "  (1 852) ;  "  Memoir 


of  Scott^s  metrical  romances.    It  was  followed  1854) ;  "The  Astrologer  of  Chaldea"  (Cincin- 

during  the  next  few  years  by  "Demetrius,"  a  nati,  1856);   "Pioneers  of  the  West"  (New 

novel,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  modem  York,  1856);  "life  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbu- 

Greece;  "The  Pilgrims  of  Walsingham,"  a  series  ry  (Pioneer  Bishop)"  (1868);  "Life  of  Jacob 

of  tales  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Ohaucer^s  Gruber"  (1859) ;  and  "  Old  Mfackinaw"  (Phila- 

" Canterbury  Pilgrims;"  "Alda,  the  British  delphia,  1860). 

Captive;"  and  several  popular  historical  and  STRONG,  Caleb,  an  American  statesman, 
biographical  works  for  children.  In  1840,  in  born  at  NorthamptoUfMass.,  Jan.  9, 1T45,  died 
coiynnction  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  she  there,  Nov.  7, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
oommenoed  the  elaborate  series  of  the  "  Lives  yard  college  in  1764,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
of  the  Queens  of  England,"  completed  in  1849  xnittedtouiebarinl772.  During  the  revolution 
in  12  vols.,  which  was  followed  by  "  lives  of  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  court  or  legia* 
the  Queens  of  Scotland "  (8  vols.,  1850-*59).  lature  and  of  the  Northampton  committee  of 
Both  have  proved  very  popular,  and  the  biog-  safety.  For  nearly  25  years  after  1776  he  waa 
raphy  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  latter  county  attorney,  in  1779  was  a  member  of  the 
aeries,  by  Acnes  Strickland,  is  an  elaborate  at-  state  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1780  of 
tempt,  founded  on  a  variety  of  documents  not  the  state  council,  and  several  times  represented 
previously  consulted  in  detail,  to  establish  the  his  county  in  the  state  senate.  In  1787  he  waa 
innocence  of  that  sovereign.  In  1861  she  pub-  elected  to  the  convention  for  framing  a  national 
hshed  "Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng-  constitution,  but  was  obliged  by  sickness  in  his 
land,"  completing,  with  her  "  Queens,"  a  con-  fiamily  to  return  home  before  the  completion 
tinuons  series  of  English  history.  At  various  of  its  labors ;  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  one 
tunes  Misa  Strickland  has  been  a  contributor  of  of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  Massachu- 
prose  and  verse  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  col-  setts,  was  reelected  in  1793,  and  resigned  in 
lection  of  her  articles  has  been  reprinted  under  1796.  From  1800  to  1807  he  was  governor  of 
the  title  of  "Historical  Scenes."  II.  Jai^  Massachusetts,  and  again  from  1812  to  1816. 
Mabgabet,  sister  of  the  preceding,  commenced  As  a  federalist  he  was  opposed  to  the  war  with 
her  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  juvenile  England,  and  his  conduct  during  the  war  was 
annuals  and  religious  publications,  to  which  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  by  his  po- 
occupation  she  devoted  herself  for  several  litical  opponents.  When  requisition  was  made 
years.  In  1854  ahe  published  "  Rome,  Begal  upon  him  for  troops,  he,  in  common  with  the 
and  Bepublican"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  III.  Oathabins  whole  federal  party  of  New  England,  denied 
Pass  (Mss.  Tbail),  sister  of  the  preceding,  the  right  of  the  president  upon  constitutional 
baa  redded  for  several  vears  in  Oanada,  where  grounds,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  contest,  until 
her  husband,  Lieut  Trail,  of  the  21st  regiment,  what  seemed  to  be  a  retaliatory  act  of  the  ad- 
was  quartered,  and  has  produced  "  The  Back-  ministration  in  withdrawingnearly  all  the  troops 
woods  of  America,"  "  The  Canadian  Orusoes,"  from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  actual 
and  "  A  Guide  to  Female  Emigrants."  lY.  presence  of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  imperative 
SusANKAH  (Mss.  MooDix),  another  sister,  mar-  that  he  should  make  every  effort  for  the  defence 
ried  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment  witib  Deut.  of  the  state.  The  constitution  specified  three 
Trail,  and  is  iJso  a  resident  in  Canada.  Her  oases  in  which  the  president  could  call  upon  a 
worLi  comprise  "Mark  Hurdlestone"  and  state  for  the  militia,  viz. :  to  execute  the  laws, 
"Flora  Lindsay,"  novels,  and  "  Roughing  it  in  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  invasion, 
the  Bush,"  a  history  of  her  personal  adventures  A  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  presi- 
in  the  new  world.  dent  and  the  governor  as  to  which  was  to  de- 
STBlGKLAin),  WiLUAM  P.,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  oide  that  either  of  these  exigencies  existed* 
ican  clergyman  and  autibor,  bom  in  Pittsburg,  There  had  then  been  no  judicial  decision  on 
Penn.,  Aug.  17,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  subject,  and  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
the  Ohio  uniyersity,  Athena,  O.,  entered  the  court  waa  asked  on  the  questions  whether  the 
xtinerant  ministry  of  the  Metho^Ust  Episcopal  commanders-in-chief  of  the  states  had  a  right 
church  in  Ohio  in  1882,  and  was  afterward  for  to  judge  of  the  exigency,  and  whether,  when 
8(Hue  years  agent  and  district  secretary  of  the  either  of  the  three  exigencies  did  exist,  the 
American  Bible  society.  In  1856  he  removed  militia  could  be  lawfhlly  commanded  by  any 
to  New  Toric,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  officer  but  of  the  militia.  An  answer  to  these 
fiterary  labor,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  questions  was  returned,  signed  by  Theophilus 
Methodist  book  concern.  He  is  now  (Jan.  Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Isaac  Parker,  sus- 
1862)  chaplain  of  the  48th  New  Tork  regiment,  taining  the  governor  in  his  interpretation  of 
Rationed  at  Port  Boyal,  S.  C.    Hia  principal  the  constitntioiu     But  although  Gov.  Strong 
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BO  emphaticaUj  declined  answering  calls  which  the  mineral  celesdne  or  sulphate  of  stronlu, 

he  considered  unconstitntional,  he  was  ready  which  consists  of  strontia  56.4  and  snlphnrie 

to  adopt  every  measure  which  the  safety  of  the  acid  48.6  per  cent.    This  is  of  yitreons  Instre, 

state  demanded,  and  to  accede  to  all  requests  white  or  faintly  hluish  or  reddish,  and  more  or 

which  he  considered  within   the  limits  of  less  transparent;  hardness  8  to  8^;   specific 

his  constitutional  obligations;  and  the  state  gravity  8.95.   Its  crystals  are  modified  forms  of 

throughout  the  war  was  amply  defended,  so  tiie  right  rhombic  prism,  and  are  found  in  great 

that  no  evil  resulted  from  the  difference  be-  perfection  and  of  large  size  on  Drummond^s 

tween  the  state  and  national  authorities.  island,  Lake  Huron. — ^The  nitrate  is  the  only 

STRONG,  James,  an  American  theological  strontia  compound  of  importance.   Itistiiein- 

writer,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  14^  1822.    He  gredient  used  in  fireworks  for  giving  a  crimson 

was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  university,  Mid-  color  to  the  flames,  and  is  prepared  by  oonvert- 

dletown,  Conn.,  in  1844.   In  1862  he  pubHshed  ing  the  native  sulphate  into  the  sulphnret  by 

a  "  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,"  heatiug  it  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  crucible, 

and  in  1854  a  "Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels'*  and  decomposing  the  sulphnret,  dissolved  in 

on  a  similar  plan,  and  also  an  abridgment  of  water,  with  dilute  nitric  add.    Colorless  trans- 

the  forms  and  questions  upon  it    He  is  also  parent  crystals  of  slender  octahedral  form  sep- 

the  author  of  brief  manuals  of  Greek  and  He-  arate  on  the  evaporation  of  the  neutral  or  acid 

brew  grammar,  an  outline  of  theology,  and  an  solution.    The  salt  is  insoluble  iu  alcohol,  but 

'*  Appeal  to  Sunday  School  Efforts ;"  and  of  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  and  one  half  part 

various  articles,  chiefly  on  biblical  topics,  iu  the  of  boiling  water.    A '  beautiful  exhibition  of 

"  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview,"  and  a  series  of  red  fire  is  prepared  by  treating  bibulous  paper 

communications  in  the  *^  Christian  Advocate  with  nitric  and   sulphuric  acids,  and,  after 

and  Journal,"  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  edu-  washing  out  all  the  free  acid  and  drying,  satn- 

cation,  which  elicited  much  controversy.    He  rating  it  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  stron- 

has  been  for  several  years  engaged,  in  connec-  tia  or  chloride  of  strontium.    The  chloride  is 

tion  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  on  an  ex-  prepared  by  using  hydrochloric  instead  of  ni- 

tensive  "  CyclopaBdia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  trie  acid  in  decomposing  the  sulphnret     A 

and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  which  is  now  mixture  that  deflagrates  with  a  magnificent  red 

(Feb.  1862)  nearly  ready  for  publication.    In  color,  but  which  is  very  dangerous  to  make 

1856  he  received,  although  a  layman,  the  hon-  and  to  keep,  is  prepared  of  40  parts  of  nitrate 

orary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Wesleyan  uni-  of  strontia,  5  of  chlorate  of  potash,  18  of 

versity.    In  1858  he  became  professor  of  bibli-  sulphur,  and  4  of  sulphnret  of  antimony.    Its 

cal  literature  and  acting  president  of  the  Troy  spontaneous  explosion  has  been  the  cause  of 

university,  N.  T.,  whidi  position  he  resigned  some  frightful  accidents.— Strontium,  the  me- 

in  Dec.  1861.  tallic  base,  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  1807, 

STRONTIA,  or  Stbontian,  an  alkaline  earth,  but  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Bnn- 
of  which  strontium  is  the  metallic  base,  repre-  sen  and  Matthiessen  in  1855.  It  is  a  malleable 
sented  by  the  formula  SrO,  chemical  equiva-  metal,  of  pale  yellow  color,  and  burns  in  the 
lent  52,  obtained  from  its  nitrate  by  ignition,  air  with  a  yellowish  fiame  emitting  sparks. 
It  was  first  distinguished  from  barytes  by  Dr.  STROPHE  (Gr.,from  (rn>c^4u,to  turn  round), 
Hope  in  1T92,  and  was  named  by  him  from  a  division  of  the  Greek  cuoral  ode,  much  the 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  the  same  as  a  stanza.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  anti- 
mineral  compound  containing  it  was  found,  strophe.  The  chorus  recited  these  various 
Pure  strontia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  parts  of  the  poem  with  their  faces  toward  the 
as  barytes  from  its  corresponding  salts.  It  is  a  different  sides  of  the  theatre,  and  turned  to  the 
grayish  white,  porous  substance,  infusible,  not  one  or  the  other  side  as  they  began  the  respec- 
volatile,  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  having  an  tive  divisions ;  hence  the  name, 
acrid,  burning  taste.  It  slakes  like  lime,  and  STRUENSEE,  Kabl  AuGtJsr  tok,  a  German 
dissolves  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  or  50  parts  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Halle,  Aug.  18, 
of  cold  water.  It  resembles  barytes,  but  its  1T85,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1804.  He  was 
salts  are  not  poisonous  like  those  of  the  latter  educated  at  the  orphan  house  and  the  nniver- 
substance.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  sity  of  Halle,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  a  lec- 
forms  the  mineral  strontianite,  which  occurs  turer  on  mathematics  and  Hebrew  at  Halle,  and 
in  Scotland  in  veins  traversing  gneiss  along  with  the  next  year  professor  at  the  military  academy 

falena  and  heavy  spar.  It  consists  of  strontia  of  Liegnitz.  In  1769  he  was  called  by  his 
0.19  and  carbonic  acid  29.81  per  cent.  It  is  brother  Count  Struensee  to  Copenhagen  to 
of  light  shades  of  yellow  or  green,  gray,  or  take  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  Danish  king- 
white,  more  or  less  transparent ;  lustre  vitre-  dom,  and  on  his  brother^s  downfall  was  im- 
ous ;  hardness  3.5  to  4;  specific  gravity  8.605  to  prisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  released, 
8.718.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  property  of  returned  to  Prussia,  and  retired  to  his  oountiy 
communicating  a  reddish  tinge  to  flame.  In  seat  at  AJzenau  in  Silesia.  In  1782  he  was 
the  United  States  the  mineral  occurs  at  Schoha-  made  councillor  of  finances  and  director  of 
rie  and  at  Warwick,  Orange  co.,  and  at  several  maritime  trade  at  Berlin,  and  distinguished 
localities  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  T.  Strontia  also  himself  by  measures  which  greatly  increased 
occurs  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  the  trade  of  Prussia.    In  1789  he  was  ennobled 
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under  the  name  of  Yon  Karlabaoh,  and  in  1791  Matilda,  and  all  their  adherenta,  which  waa 

i^pointed  minister  of  state,  and  president  of  accomplished   Jan.  16,  Vn2»    Stmensee  and 

the  board  of  excise,  which  office  he  held  till  his  Brandt  were  tried  by  a  special  commission,  and 

death.    He  published  several  valnable  works  sentenced  to  decapitation,  their  right  hands  to 

on  militazT'  science,  political  economy,  and  be  cut  off,  their  bodies  qoartered  and  broken 

eommeroe.— JoHAHN  Fbibdrich,  count,  a  Dan-  on  the  wheel,  and  their  heads  and  hands  to  be 

i^  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  stuck  ^pon  a  pole.    This  sentence  was  carried 

in  Halle,  Aug.  5,  1737,  executed  at  Gopen-  into  effect  in  all  its  detaUs.    During  his  im- 

hagen,  April  28,  1772.  His  early  education  was  prisonment  Stmensee  professed  penitence  and 

acquired  in  Francke's  orphan  house,  and  he  conversion  from  sceptidam  to  Christianity,  and 

-studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Halle,  re-  made  a  written  confession  of  his  errors  and 

oeiTiDg  his  diploma  in  1757.    He  was  soon  crimes. 

after  appointed  public  physician  at  Altona,  and  STRUTT,  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary  and 
in  1768  was  employed  to  attend  Christian  YU.  artist,  born  in  Springfield,  Essex,  Oct  27, 1742, 
of  Denmark  in  his  tour  through  Germany,  died  in  London,  Oct.  16, 1802.  At  14  years  of 
France,  and  England.  His  agreeable  and  in-  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Ryland,  the  engra- 
sinuflting  manners  won  the  confidence  of  the  ver,  and  he  subsequently  studied  oil  painting  at 
king,  and  he  waa  a  ready  companion  in  his  the  royal  academy,  although  he  never  accom- 
proBigacy.  With  consununate  address,  he  plished  much  in  that  line.  A  taste  for  antiqui- 
gained  Uie  good  will  of  the  queen  (Caroline  ties  led  him  to  pass  much  time  in  the  readmg 
Matilda,  sister  of  George  m.  of  England),  who  room  of  the  British  museum,  and  an  examiuA- 
wft9  at  first  prejudiced  against  hun,  and  for  tion  of  the  rare  manuscripts  resulted  in  the 
nearly  8  years  he  was  the  actual  ruler  of  Den-  preparation  of  his  first  work,  ^^  The  Begal  and 
mark  In  1770  he  was  intrusted  with  the  phys-  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  containing 
ied  education  of  the  crown  prince,  afterward  the  Representations  of  the  English  Monarcha 
Frederic  YL,  and  soon  after  caused  the  king  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  Yin." 
to  deprive  Count  Bemstorff  of  his  seat  in  the  (4to.,  1773).  His  remaining  works  comprise 
coonol  of  state,  and  appoint  Count  Rantzau-  *'  Horda-Angel-Cynnan.  or  a  Complete  Yiew  of 
Aschbach  in  hia  place.  He  obtained  the  re-  the  Manners,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c.,  of  the 
call  from  France  of  his  profligate  friend  Ene-  Inhabitants  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  the 
woldvonBrandt,  who  had  been  banished  some  Saxons^'  (3  vols.  4to.,  1774-^6);  ^^  Chronicle 
years  before,  and  through  him  he  accomplished  of  England"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1777-^8),  intended 
manj  of  his  purposes.  The  king  gave  himself  to  comprise  6  vols.,  but  which  f^om  want  of 
np  to  vicious  indulgence,  and  two  parties  strove  encouragement  he  terminated  with  the  Nor- 
to  obtain  the  power,  the  party  of  the  queen  man  conquest ;  .  ^'  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
dowager  led  by  Count  Bemstorff,  and  the  Engravers"  (2  vols.  4to.,  l785-'6) ;  "  Complete 
party  of  the  qaeen  led  by  Stmensee.  The  lat-  Yiew  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
ter  triumphed,  and  Stmensee  was  appointed  England,  from  the  Establishment  of  tiie  Sax- 
prime  minister  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  ons"  (2  vols.,  1796-^9) ;  and  *'  The  Sports  and 
He  soon  persuaded  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England"  (4to.,  1801), 
conncil  of  state,  and  to  institute  in  its  place  a  popular  work,  and  well  known  by  Hone's 
the  oommission  of  conference,  composed  of  his  edition  (8vo.,  1880).  He  left,  beside  some  mis- 
own  creatures.  This  measure,  though  con-  cellaneous  pieces,  a  fragment  of  a  romance  enti- 
firming  his  power  at  the  time,  brought  great  tied  ^^  Queen  Hoo  Hall,"  which,  at  the  request 
odiam  on  Stmensee,  as  subverting,  through  of  Murray  the  publisher,  was  completed  by.  Sir 
the  influence  of  a  foreigner,  the  Danish  consti-  Walter  Scott  in  1808.  Strutt  also  engraved  a 
tntion,  and  depriving  the  nobility  of  their  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  **  Pilgrim's 
hereditary  power.  Count  Bontzau,  who  had  Progress,"  and  a  number  of  single  works.  He 
been  promoted  by  his  influence,  being  deprived  died  in  poverty. 

hj  this  act  of  office^  went  over  to  the  party  of  STBuYE,  Fbisobioh  Gbobo  Wilhelh  voir, 

the  queen  dowager,  and  became  one  of  his  bit-  a  Bussian  astronomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  15, 

terest  enemies.     The  finances  of  the  country  1793.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 

Tere  in  a  bad  condition,  and  by  ii\judicions  Dorpat,  and  in  1818  was  attached  to  the  obser- 

loeasinres  of  taxation  he  increased  the  public  vatory  of  that  city,  of  which  he  became  dlrect- 

bo5tility  to  hia  administration.    Scandals  were  or  in  1817.    In  1889  he  was  made  director  of 

eircolated  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  the  magnificent  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  which 

qneen,  and  he  suppressed  them  by  silencix^;  position  he  still  retains,  and  was  not  long  after 

the  press.    The  party  of  the  queen  dowager,  made  councillor  of  state.     He  has  confined 

bitterly  hostile  to  him,  sought  an  opportunity  his  labors  as   an   astronomer  principally  to 

of  destroying  him,  and  the  partial  failure  of  his  the  observation  of  fixed  and  double  stars,  and 

intellectual  powers,  overtasked  by  his  labors  has  made  large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 

ud  his  hcentiousness,  soon  fumished  it.    The  these  bodies.    He  has  ^so  been  engaged  in  a 

king  was  forced  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her  variety  of  labors  connected  more  or  less  inti- 

jgrtiaans  to  sign  an  o^ier  for  the  arrest  of  mately  with  astronomical  science,  such  as  the 

Dtraensee  and  his  brother,  whom  he  had  made  triangulation  of  Livonia,  measuring  the  de- 

tooncillor  of  justice,  Brandt,  Queen  Caroline  grees  of  latitude  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  meas- 
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rning  an  arc  of  ike  meridian  between  Swe-  STRITVE,  GtrsTAT  tok,  a  GemUm  writer  and 

den  and  Bouthem  Buseda,  the  obserration  of  politician,  bom  in  Liyonia  in  1806.    Heatndied 

the  eclipses  of  1842  and  1861,  &o.    His  most  law  at  the  German  nniyersities,  was  for  some 

important  works  are :    Oh$ertatione»  'Dwrpcb-  time  secretary  of  the  embassy  of  Oldenburg  at 

Unua  (8  vols.,  Dorpat,  1817-89) ;   Oataloffus  Frankfort,  and  soon  after  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 

Ifovus  SteUarum  Jhtptieium  (Doroat,  1827);  Mannheimin  the  grand  duohy  of  Baden,  wha« 

Stellamm  Duplicium  MemurcB  Mierometrica  he  made  himself  l^own  as  a  liberal  Jonmaliat, 

(St.  Petersburg,  182T) ;  Etudes  cTagtronomie  as  a  speaker  in  political  meetings,  and  as  a  phre- 

sUllaire  9ur  la  wis  lacUe  et  la  distance  dei  nologist.    In  1848  he  made  two  fruitless  in- 

StoUea  ^cei  (St.  Petersburg,  184p ;  and  Stel"  surrectionary  attempts  to  introduce  a  repnbli- 

larum  Mxarum  imprimis  JDiiplicium  et  MuU>  can  form  of  govemment  into  Baden,  and  after 

plicium  PosiUones  Media  pro  ^oocha  1880,  &o.  the  first  failure  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 

(fol.,  St.  Petersburg,  1852).  He  has  contributed  he  published  with  K.  Heinzen  a  *^Plan  for 

much  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  academy  of  Bevolutionizing  and  Bepublicanizing  Germa- 

sciences  of  St  Petersburg. — Otto  Wilhelm,  son  ny."     The  second  attempt  ended  with  ade- 

of  the  preceding,  born  May  7, 1819.    Educated  Ibat  at  Staufen.    Being  arrested  on  Sept.  25, 

under  his  father's  direction,  and  now  second  he  was  sentenced  on  March  80, 1849,  to  im- 

astronomer  at  Pulkowa,  he  has  distinguished  prisonment  for  life.    He  was  however  on  May 

himself  by  numerous  astronomical  discoveries,  24  liberated  by  the  success  of  the  revolution, 

including  over  500  new  double  stars  and  a  satel-  and  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent  assem- 

lite  of  Uranus,  and  by  some  interesting  conclu-  bly  of  Baden,  in  which  he  was  the  principal 

sions  in  regard  to  the  ring  of  Saturn.     He  leader  of  the  republican  party.    After  the  dis- 

has  published  narratives  of  two  chronometrio  solution  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 

expeditions  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Bus*  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Swits- 

sian  government,  and  observations  on  Biela's  erland,  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  leave.   He 

comet. then  went  to  England,  and  in  1851  came  to  the 

STBUVE,  Georg  Adam,  a  German'  jurist,  United  States,  where  he  first  commenced  the 

born  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  26, 1619,  died  in  Jena,  publication  of  a  political  we^y  journal  {Der 

Deo.  18, 1692.    He  studied  law  at  the  universi-  Zu»ehauer\  and  after  its  discontinuance  devoted 

ties  of  Jena  and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1646  was  ap-  himself  to  the  compilation  of  a  universal  histo- 

pointed  professor  of  law  in  the  former,  and  in  ry  of  the  world.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 

1648  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861  he  entered  the 

of  Saxony.     In  1667  he  was  appointed  privy  ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  elected 

councillor  to  the  duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  captain  in  the  8th  regiment  New  York  volun- 

selected  as  his  advocate  in  the  case  of  the  suo-  teers.    Beside  several  works  on  phrenology,  he 

cession  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.    In  has  published  Dae  dffentliche  Beckt  dee  Ikut- 

1674  he  returned  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon  echen  Bundes  (2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1846) ;  <%a- 

law  and  ordinariue  of  the  judicial  college,  and  tern  der  Staatewieeeneehaften  (i  vols.,  Frazikfort, 

in  1680  was  appointed  president  of  &ie  re-  1847-8);  Geechichte  der  drei  VoUierhdnmgea 

gency  at  Jena,  the  duke  being  a  minor.     He  in  Baden  (Bonn,  1849);  Weltgeechiehte  (9  vols., 

published  18  elaborate  treatises  on  law,  of  New  York,  1854-^8);    and  Dae  £evohUions 

which  the  most  important  are:  Syntagma  June  Zeitalter  (New  York,  1859-'60). 

Feudalie  (Jena,  1658);  Syntagmata  Jurieprvr  STBYCHNIA,  or  Strtohninb,  a  poisonous 

denticB  OiviUe  ^1665);  and  Jurieprudentia  Bo-  alkaloid  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants 

mdno-GermoMca  Foreneie  (1670). — Btjbkhabd  of  the  genus  stryehnoe,    (See  Nux  Yomioa.) 

GoTTHELF,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the  preced-  It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 

ing,  bom  in  Weimar,  May  26,  1671,  died  in  Oarenton  in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St 

Jena,  May  24, 1788.    He  studied  at  Jena  and  Ignatius,  to  the  amount  of  0.4  per  cent,  in  the 

various  other  German  and  Dutch  universities,  former,  and  1.2  per  cent  in  the  latter.    The 

and  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  one  of  his  S,  tieutS  affords  it  most  readily  and  of  the 

brothers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  purest  quality,  but  this  species  is  too  rare  to  be 

stone,  in  which  they  soon  beggared  themselves,  of  practical  importance;  and' the  bean  of  St. 

He  afterward  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  Ignatius  for  a  similar  reason  is  little  employed 

the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  compared  with  the  nux  vomica.   Several  meth- 

Tauler  and  Amdt,  and  in  1697  was  appointed  ods  are  adopted  for  reducing  the  seeds  to  pow- 

curator  of  the  library  of  the  university  of  Jena,  der  before  extracting  the  alkaloid.    They  are 

In  1704  he.succeeded  Schubart  as  professor  of  rasped  with  a  file,  or  softened  by  steam,  then 

history,  and  in  1712  was  anpointed  by  the  uni-  sliced  and  ground  when  dry ;  or,  as  practised 

versity  historiographer  and  councillor,  and  ex-  by  the  large  manufacturers,  the  whole  seeds 

traordinary  professor  of  law.    In  1717  he  was  are  macerated  in  dilute  solphurio  acid,  and 

appointed   privy  councillor  by  the  reining  steam  is  passed  through  them  in  a  covered  vat 

prmce  of  Baireuth,  and  in  1780  by  the  Saxon  lined  with  lead.    They  are  then  ground,  and 

court.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  the  pulp  is  lixiviated  or  expressed     If  pttre 

reduce  statistics  to  a  system.    The  most  im-  water  idone  is  used,  the  strychnia  is  obtained 

portant  of  his  numerous  works  is  his  Oarpua  as  an  igasurate ,  and  if  it  is  acidulated  with 

Juris  Gentium  (Jena,  1748).  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  ^en  as  a  salt 
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of  these  acidsl    After  the  infhsion  la  concen-  poisonous  effects,  and  ohlorofonn  is  probably 
trated,  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  adding  lime,  still  more  efficacious.    Oonimn  is  the  most  ez- 
and  tiie  strjchnia  falls  with  the  excess  of  lime  act  antidotal  or  antagonistic  remedy.    A  case 
and  imparities.   These  being  separated,  boiling  is  reported  of  a  boy  in  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
alcohol  dissolves  the  strychnia,  and  by  evapo-  took  abont  two  grains  of  strychnia  in  mistake 
ration  this  is  obtained  in  crystals,  wMcb  may  for  morphia,  and  was  soon  after  seized  with 
be  purified  and  decol(»red  by  redissolving  and  violent  tetanic  spasms,  locked  jaw,  &c.    Ohio- 
crystallizing  several  times,  or  by  converting  reform  was  administered  freely,  by  inhalation 
into  a  scdphate  with  solphnric  acid,  then  de-  and  application  along  the  spine,  and  in  10  min- 
colorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recover-  utes  the  patient  became  perfectly  quiet  under 
log  the  strychnia  by  decomposing  the  salt  with  its  influence.    On  withdrawing  it  the  spasms 
ammonia.    The  alkali  brucia  accompanies  the  returned;  but  by  keeping  him  under  the  effects 
strrchnia,  and  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  of  the  ansesthetic  4}  hours,  the  poison  was  al>> 
in  the  repeated   treatment  with  sJcohol,  iu  sorbed  and  the  boy  recovered.    As  a  medicine 
which  when  cold  brucia  is  much  more  soluble  strychnia  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
than  strychnia.     Their  medicinal  properties  nuz  vomica,  and  is  introduced  into  the  system 
are  very  similar,  bat  much  less  strongly  marked  either  by  application  to  a  fresh  wound,  ii]\jec- 
in  bnicia.    When  strychnia  is  rapidly  crystal-  tion  into  the  veins,  or  by  taking  it  internally  in 
lized  from  its  solution,  it  is  a  white  granular  pills  or  in  solution  in  acidulated  water.    The 
powder;  but  if  lime  be  given  it  crystallizes  in  pills  commonly  contain  from  f^^  to  ^  of  a  grain 
octahedrons  or  quadrilateral  prisms.     Micro-  each,  and  after  the  first  dose  ^e  others  are 
soopic  crystals  were  observed  by  Dr.  J.  J.  regulated  according  to  the  observed  effects,  the 
Reese  of  Philadelphia  on  evaporating  single  strength  of  the  m^icine  being  always  imcer- 
drope  of  water  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  when  tiie  tain.     Strychnia  is  the  most  useful  remedy 
qnantitj  present  could  not  exceed  Tnr^rvv  ^^  ^  against  muscular  debility  and  simple  paridysis. 
^in  in  weight.    Some  of  the  crystaJs  appeared  and  for  constipation  arising  from  debility  of 
drcolar,  others  stellate  and  scalloped,  inter-  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels. — The  pres- 
miogled  with  dentated  crosslets.     His*  paper  ence  of  strvchnia,  even  in  inconceivably  small 
upon  strychnia  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  quantities.  Is  indicated  by  several  curious  and 
the  Medical  Sciences,"  for  Oct.  1861,  presents  most  satisfactory  tests.    The  chief  of  these, 
much  valuable  information  upon  this  substance  called  the  color  test,  depends  on  the  proper- 
and  the  means  of  detecting  its  presence,  and  is  ty,  peculiar  to  strychnia,  of  exhibiting  a  beau- 
the  authority  for  what  follows  respecting  the  tif^l  play  of  colors  when,  in  the  presence  of 
methods  of  detecting  it.    Strychnia  is  an  in-  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
tensely  bitter  substance,  one  grain,  according  certain  oxidizhig  bodies,  such  as  the  peroz- 
to  Dr.  Reese,  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of  water,  ides  of  lead  and  manganese,  bichromate  of 
oommnnicating  a  perceptible  taste  when  the  potash,  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red  prus- 
moQth  is  forcibly  rmsed  with  the  water.    It  is  siate),  and  permanganate  of  potash.    When  a 
without  odor,  and  undergoes  no  change  in  the  small  fragment  of  strychnia  on  a  white  plate 
ur.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is  not  volatile,  but  melts  is  moistened  with  a  d^p  of  strong  sulpnuric 
like  a  resin,  and  is  soon  decomposed.    It  dis-  acid,  and  either  one  of  these  bodies  is  stirred  in 
solres  in  the  volatile  oils  and  in  boiling  alco-  contact  with  it,  a  rich  violet  blue  color  appears, 
hoi  bat  scarcely  at  all  in  water,  ether,  or  ab-  which  very  soon  changes  to  a  mulberry  ;  ur- 
solate  alcohol.    Its  composition,  according  to  pie,  and  afterward  to  Hght  red.    Dr.  Reese  is 
Liebig,  is  represented  by  the  formula  Ni  O44  Hsa  positive  that  the  reactions  of  some  other  sub- 
Oi,  bat  other  authorities  give  very  different  stances  cited  as  resembling  those  of  strychnia 
proportions  of  these  elements.    The  salts  of  under  these  circumstances  are  in  reality  differ- 
strychDia  when  in  solution  are  decomposed  by  ent  when  the  experiment  is  carefully  made, 
the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  and  by  tannic  So  delicate  is  this  test,  that  he  succeeded  in  de- 
add.~The  effects  of  strychnia  upon  the  animal  tecting  by  it  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  pure 
system  are  very  remarkable.    It  is  one  of  t&e  solutions  containing  only  -m.jfvn  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
inost  active  and  'deadly  poisons  known.    One  loid.    In  mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  the 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  alkali  has  been  stomach,  containing  organic  substances,  it  is 
known  to  kiU  a  dog  in  half  a  minute,  and  less  readily  discovered  when  present  in  proportion 
^^  a  grain  would  probably  destroy  human  equal  to  j^  of  a  grain  to  a  pint  of  the  mixture, 
life.  The  strength  of  the  commercial  article  is,  this  being  first  reduced  to  a  small  bulk  by 
however,  very  variable.    The  poison  acts  alike  evaporation.    A  drop  of  the  matter  to  be  test* 
vhether  applied  externally  to  a  fresh  wound  ed  is  very  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
or  u^ected  into  the  veins,  and  its  effects  are  temperature  too  low  for  the  strychnia  to  be 
eommnmcated  by  injecting  the  blood  of  an  ani-  decomposed,  upon  a  clean  white  porcelain  sur- 
mal  under  its  influence  mto  the  veins  of  an-  Dace.    A  drop  of  pure  and  strong  sulphuric 
other;  they  are  exhibited  by  convulsions  soon  acid,  taken  out  of  the  bottle  on  the  end  of  a 
terminating  in  death.    Various  antidotes  have  finely  pointed  glass  rod,  is  then  placed  near  to 
l^n  proposed,  but  in  cases  of  poisoning  there  the  dry  spot  on  the  porcelain,  and  a  little  of  it 
^  rarely  be  time  for  their  exhibition.    0am-  is  to  be  drawn  along  in  contact  with  the  spot, 
phor  taken  internally  is  said  to  correct  the  Then  a  very  small  crystsl  of  the  bichromate  of 
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potash,  or,  better,  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potas-  into  Wales  in  1055,  where  he  married  a  dangih 
sium,  ifl  to  be  moved  once  or  twice  over  the  ter  of  a  chief  named  Griffithar  Llewellyn ;  the 
moistened  spot,  when  the  characteristic  reac-  son  of  Fleanchns,  Walter  I.  (died  1118),  retum- 
tions  will  be  observed  in  case  of  the  presence  ed  to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  the 
of  strychnia.     Instead  of  nsing  an  oxidizing  household  of  Malcolm  TIL,  which  office  was 
body,  Dr.  Letheby  brings  ont  Uie  blue  color  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  from  which 
from  the  spot  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  piece  the  surname  Stuart  was  derived.    Walter  was 
of  platinum  foil,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  he  by  another  Walter, 
acid,  by  connecting  the  foil  with  the  positive  8d  high  steward,  and  he  by  Alexander,  who  in 
pole  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  or  Smee^s  bat-  1199  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  and 
tery,  and  the  acid  with  the  negative  pole,  left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  m.,  who  con- 
This  method  is  not  found  so  satisfactory  by  spired  against  King  Alexander  11.,  and  was  sub- 
Dr.  Reese,  for  several  reasons,  as  that  already  sequently  poisoned  by  his  wife  Alda  of  Dembe. 
given.     Both  of  them  fail  when  morphia  in  Walter's  son  and  successor  Alexander  was  regent 
equal  or  larger  quantities  than  the  strychnia  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.   His  son 
has  been  added  to  the  mixture  of  organic  sub-  James  was  regent  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
stances.     Another  method  of  detecting  the  and  died  m  1809.  Walter  III.,  who  succeeded  his 
presence  of  strychnia  is  by  what  is  known  as  father,  married  Maijory,  daughter  of  Robert 
the  frog  test.    If  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a  Bruce,  in  1816,  upon  whom,  in  failure  of  the  birth 
frog  are  immersed  in  a  strychnia  solution,  te-  of  an  heir  male  to  her  father,  the  crown  was 
tanic  spasms  ensue  on  the  absorption  of  an  settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  26, 
exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  poison ;  the  1816,    Mariory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robert^ 
same  effect  follows  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  afterward  Robert  II.  of  Scotland ;  but  David 
through  the  CBsophagns,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  11.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce  by  a  second  marriage, 
thorax  or  abdomen.    The  smallest  sized  frogs  came  to  the  throne  in  1824  as  a  minor,  and 
should  be  selected,  not  more  than  1^  inches  after  a  succession  of  regencies  Robert  the 
long  or  of  60  grains  weight.    A  frog  weighing  Stewart,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Moray, 
29   grains  treated  for  half  an  hour  by  the  became  regent  in  1884,  having  already  distin- 
first  method,  in  a  solution  containing  one  grain  guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Halidon,  when, 
of  strychnia  to  8  gallons  of  water  (each  drop  though  but  16  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a 
consequently  representing  yyrlinnr  ^^  *  grain),  division  of  the  Scottish  army.    In  1836,  the 
exhibited  decided  convulsions  and  suddenly  earl  of  Moray  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
died.    This  test,  in  connection  with  the  color  the  English,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ed- 
test  and  the  extreme  bitterness  of  strychnia  so-  ward  III.  of  England.    In  1388  he  was  ap- 
lations,  i^  reg{irded  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  pointed  sole  regent,  which  office  terminated  in 
determine  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.    The  1341  by  the  king's  m^ority.    In  1846,  David 
frog  test  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  is  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  again  elected  re- 
scarcely  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  presence  of  gent,  and  held  the  position  till  1357,  when 
morphia.  David  was  released.    On  the  death  of  David  in 

8TRYPE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  an-  1870  he  was  unanimously  declared  king  with 

thor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  12, 1648,  died  Dec.  the  title  of  Robert  II.    The  licentiousness  of 

13, 1737.    He  was  educated  at  St.  PauFs  school  this  monarch,  the  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of 

and  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1669  became  minister  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  chronic 

of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  where  he  continued  state  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  made   his 

until  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.    His  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Robert  III.  harassing 

principal  works  are :  "  Memorials  of  the  most  and  unfortunate  for  the  people.    Robert  11. 

renowned  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Cranmer,  died  in  1390,  and  Robert  HI.  in  1406.  The  snc- 

sometune  Lord  Archbishop  of   Canterbury"  ceeding  monarchs  of  the  line  (all  of  whom  are 

(fol.,  1694) ;    "  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  treated  in  separate  articles)  were  James  I.,  as- 

Thomas  Smith"  (8vo.,  1698) ;  "Historical  Col-  sassinated  in  1487;    James  IT.,  who  died  a 

lections  relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop  violent  death  in  1460 ;  James  III.,  murdered  in 

Aylmer"  (Svo.,  1701) ;  "Annals  of  the  Reforma-  1488 ;  James  IV.jSlain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 

tion"  (4  vols. fol.,  1709-'31);  and  "Ecclesiasti-  in  1618;  James  v.,  son  of  the  preceding  and 

cal  Memoirs"  (3  vols,  fol.,  1721).    He  publish-  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of 

ed  an  edition  of  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London"  England,  died  in  1642 ;   Mary,  executed   in 

(2  vols,  fol.,  1720),  though  Stow's  matter  was  England  in  1587 ;  her  son  James  VI.,  who  suo- 

but  little  more  than  a  nucleus  for  his  own  ceeded  Queen  Elizabeth  as  James  I.  of  £ng- 

accumulations  in  antiquarian  research.     His  land,  and  died  in  1625;  Charles  I.,  execute 

.  works  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (29  vols.  Svo.,  in  1649;  Charles  H.,  died  in  1686;    James 

1822-'8),  affording  very  valuable  documents  for  11.,  who  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  in 

the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  1688,  and  died  in  1701,  and  was  tlie  last  reign- 

STUART,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of  ing  male  member  of  the  family,  though  his 
Scotland  and  England.  The  origin  of  the  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 
family  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but  ao-  came  to  the  throne  as  queen  regnant  with  her 
cording  to  tradition,  Fleanchus,  son  of  Banquo,  husband,  and  his  second  daughter  Anne  sue- 
on  the  murder  of  his  fiftther  by  Macbeth,  fled  ceeded  her  in  1702,  reigning  till  her  death  in 
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« 

1714.   The  gbIj  Mm  of  J«m66  IL^  Jttnet  iMimed  to  America,  wdridug  hifl  paesage 

f^ois  Edward  Stuart,  was  a  pretender  to  the  home,  it  is  said^  before  the  mast,  and  oom*- 

throne  of  England,  and  died  in  Bome  in  I'WO.  menoed  practice  as  a  portrait  painter  at  New« 

Hb  son  Charles  Edward  Stnart  (bom  in  1720,  port,  B.  I.    He  removed  thenoe  sncoessiyely 

died  in  1788),  was  a  second  pretender  to  the  to  Boston  and  New  York ;  bnt  finding  the  war 

English  throne.    Henrj  Stoart,  Cardinal  York,  of  the  revolution  a  hopeless  obstaae  to  hii 

brotiier  of  Charles  Edward,  was  the  last  of  the  prospects,  he  set  sail   in  1778  for  London^ 

male  line  of  the  fiunilj,  and  with  his  death  in  where  for  a  eonple  of  years  he  led  an  irregular 

1807  it  b&cBme  extinct.    Its  chief  branches  in  life,  making  litue  progress  toward  establishing 

the  female  line  are  the  houses  of  Savoy  and  a  reputation,  and  often  at  a  loss  for  actuid 

Orleans  and  the  duke  of  Modena,  all  descended  necessaries.    Having  finally  been  introduced  to 

from  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Oharles  L.  Beigamin  West,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 

of  which  king  the  duke  of  Modena  is  the  lineal  and  influence,  he  received  from  him  valuable 

representative,  being  thus,  but  for  the  act  of  assistanoe  in  money  and  instruction,  and  for 

settlement,  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.   (See  several  years  resided  in  his  family.    These  at- 

Chakleb  Edwabd,  Jahbs  Fbaitois  ^wasd,  and  tentions  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  Stuart, 

Stuabt,  H.  B.  M.  O.).  who  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  bene- 

STdABT,  GiLBBST,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  factor,  which  is  now*  in  the  British  national 

ia  Edinburgh  in  1742,  or  according  to  some  gallery.    About  1781  he  commenced  practice 

authorities  in  1746,  died  in  Musselburgh,  Aug.  in  London  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  rose 

18, 1786.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  to  great  eminence  as  a  portrait  painter,  rival- 

of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  Jurisprudence  ling  Beynolda  and  the  best  English  artists  of 

and  general  literature,  and  in  1767  published  a  the  day  in  that  department.    Among  his  nu> 

'^Historical  IHsquisition  concerning  the  An*  merous  sitters  were  George  III.,  the  prince  of 

tiqmtj  of  the  British  Constitution,"  which  pro-  Wales,  the  earl  of  St.  Yincenl^  the  duke  of 

cored  him  the  degree  of  LLD.    Encour^^  Northumberland,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  John 

bgr  the  success  of  his  next  work,  a  "  View  of  Eemble,  Col.  Barr6,  Alderman  Boydell,  imd 

Society  in  Europe  in  its  Progress  from  Bnde^  many   other  distinguished  persons.     Subse- 

tt»  to  Refinement"  (1768),  he  made  applica-  quently  he  resided  successively  in  Dublin  and 

tion  for  the  vacant  professorship  of  public  law  iraris,  and  in  the  latter  city  punted  a  portrait 

in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  failing  in  of  Louis  XVI.    Betuming  to  America  in  1798, 

tlm,  on  account  of  bis  character  for  dissipation^  he  proceeded,  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 

he  repaired  to  London,  and  for  several  years  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the 

was  a  oontribntor  to  the  "  Monthly  Beview."  portrait  of  Washington.    The  first  picture  he 

Betoming  to  Edinburgh  in  1778,  he  started,  in  destroyed;  but  at  the  second  sitting  he  suo- 

oonjonction  with  William  Smellie,  the  "  Edin-  ceeded  in  producing  the  weU  known  head  from 

boi^  Magazine  and  Beview,"  which  for  4  years  which  he  painted  all  his  other  portraits  of 

was  made  the  vehicle  of  savage  strictures  from  Wariiington,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded 

bis  pen  on  prominent  Scottish  authors.    This  as  the  standard  likeness.    The  original  study, 

embittered  spirit    is  observable  in  his  next  together  with  a  head  of  Mrs.  Washington,  is 

wori^  *^  Observations  concerning  the  Public  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athence- 

Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland  "  uhl    After  residing  several  years  in  Washing- 

(Sm,  Edmburgh,  1779),  an  attack  on  Dr.  Bob-  ton,  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  1806 

ertson,  whom  he  especially  hated.     In  1780  in  Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the  active 

hepobllshed  a  "History  of  the  Establishment  practice  of  his  art  until  his  death.     His  last 

of  the  Keformation  of  Beligion  in  Scotland "  work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 

(4to.,  London),  and  in  1782  a  ^^  History  of  Scot-  which  was  finished  by  SuUy.     He  had  pre- 

hnd  from  the  Beformation  to  the  Death  of  vioualy  painted  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madi- 

Qoeen  Mary"  (2  rok.  8vo.,  London),  in  which  son,  Monroe,  and  most  of  the  distinguished 

be  again  attacked  Bobertson,  whose  aspersions  characters  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  early 

■gamst  the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen  he  period  of  the  Union.    His  portraits  of  persons 

ceilously  repelled.     This   is   considered   his  in  private  life  are  most  numerous  in  Boston 

Ablest  performance.     For  several  years  sub-  and  its  neighborhood,  and  these,  like  all  his 

nqnent  to  1782  he  lived  in  London,  contribut-  works,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness  or 

ing  articles  written  in  his  characteristic  vein  to  brilliancy  through  lapse  of  time.    As  a  painter 

the  '^Political  Herald"  and  the  ^^  English  Be*  of  heads  he  holds  the  first  place  among  Ameri- 

Tiew,^^  of  which  John  Murray  was  the  proprie-  can  painters,  if  we  except  Oopley,  and  his  fiesh 

tor;  and  a  few  months  previous  to  his  death  coloring  rivals  the  finest  efforts  of  any  modem 

be  retnmed  to  Scotland.  school.    IT^n  the  extremities  of  his  figures, 

STUART,  QiLBiEirr  Ohables,  an  American  the  drapenes,  and  other  accessories,  he  bo- 
lster, born  in  Narraganset,  B.  I.,  in  1756,  stowed  little  labor,  and  they  are  sometiities  fin- 
^  in  Bost<m  in  July,  1828.  He  received  his  ished  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  He  was 
^  instructions  from  a  Scottish  painter  named  superior  to  almost  every  otiier  painter,  accord* 
Alexander,  by  whom,  when  about  18  years  of  ing  to  Washington  Allston,  in  ^*  the  faculty  of 
^t  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh.  His  master  distinguishing  between  the  conventional  ex- 
iling soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  city,  he  pression  which  belongs  to  manners,  and  that 
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more  sablle  indioation  of  the  individmil  mhid.  a  "  Grammar  ot  the  Hebrew  Langnage  with 

It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  animate  his  Points''  (1821);  "Letters  to  Dr.  li^er  on  the 

canvas  not  with  the  appearance  of  mere  gen-  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God''  (18^); 

eral  life,  but  with  that  peculiar  distinctive  life  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews'* 

which  separates  the  humblest  individual  from  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1827-'8) ;  "  Hebrew  Ohrestoma- 

his  kind."    Stuart  was  a  man  of  fine  social  thy"  (1829) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Question,  whether 

qualities,  and  a  most  accomplished  talker.  the  use  of  Distilled  Liquors  or  Traffic  in  them  is 

STUART,  Henbt  BsinEDioT  Mabia  Olemxnt,  compatible  at  the  present  time  with  making  a 

Cardinal  York,  the  last  male  representative  Ftofession  of  Christianity"  (1880);   ''Lettere 

of  the  Stuart  family,  bom  in  Borne  in  1725,  to  Dr.  Channing  on  Beligious  Dberty"  (1830); 

died  in  Venice  in  1807.    He  was  the  younger  a  **  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  BomanB" 

brother  of  the  pretender  Charles   Edwa^  (1882);  *^  The  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  pre- 

whom  he  was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  body  of  scribed  in  the  New  Testament"  (1888);  "A 

French  troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk,  when  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect"  (2d 

overthrow  of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  ruined  ed.,  improved,  1884) ;  '^  Hints  on  the  Prophe- 

the  Stuart  cause  in  Britain.    He  subsequently  cies"  (2d  ed.,  1842) ;   ^*  Commentary  on  the 

took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Apocalypse"  (1846) ;  a  "  Letter  to  the  Editor 

in  1747  was  appointed*  by  Benedict  XIY.  a  of  the  North  American  Review  on  Hebrew 

cardinal.    On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1788  Grammar"  (1847) ;  "  A  Scriptural  View  of  the 

he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England  .as  Wine  Question"  (1848) ;  a  ^^  Commentary  on 

Henry  IX.,  gratia  Dei^  nonwluntate  hominumj  Daniel"  (1860);  ** Conscience  and  the  Oonsti- 

as  the  medal  which  he  caused  to  be  struck  on  tution"  (1861) ;  a  "  Commentary  on  Ecclesias- 

the  occasion  declared.    He  was  subsequently  tes"  (1861) ;  and  a  **  Commentary  on  Proverbs" 

obliged  to  take  refuge  from  French  invasion  in  (1862).    Professor  Stuart  was  distinguished  for 

Venice,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  great  quickness  and  versatility  of  mind,  indom- 

w^  dependent  upon  the  British  court  for  the  itable  perseverance,  noble  and  generous  im- 

means  of  subsistepce.  pulses,  and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  every 

STUART,  James,  sometimes  called  Athenian  subject  that  engaged  his  attention. 
Stuart,  an  English  antiquary  and  architect,  STUCCO  (Ital.),  a  name  applied  to  the  hard 
bom  in  London  in  1718,  died  Feb.  2, 1788.  Li  external  finish  given  to  the  coat  of  plaster  upon 
early  life  he  was  a  painter  of  fans,  a  branch  of  walls,  sometimes  consisting  of  fine  lime  and 
art  then  greatly  in  vogue,  and  to  which  he  de-  sand  without  hair,  hand-floated  twice  and  well 
voted  himself  until  about  1742.  For  several  trowelled  (see  Plastbbino);  but  the  term  is  more 
years  subsequent  to  this  he  resided  in  Eome,  properly  applied  to  a  hard  finish  prepared  of  a 
and  in  1760  he  accompanied  Nicholas  Eevetton  mixture  of  ground  marble  or  chalk,  with  pure 
an  antiquarian  tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in  lime  as  a  cement,  in  such  proportions  and  so 
Athens  from  March,  1761,  to  the  dose  of  1768.  worked  as  to  produce  a  durable  and  unifom 
Returning  to  London  in  1766,  he  set  about  surface  susceptible  of  polish.  This  sort  is 
the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  his  fel-  adapted  for  covering  walls  and  internal  decora- 
low  traveller,  of  a  work  on  the  *'  Antiquities  tions ;  but  for  external  work  the  mixture  is 
of  Athens,"  of'which  the  1st  volume  appeared  made  of  coarser  materials  and  with  cements 
in  1762,  and  the  2d  and  8d  posthumously  in  adapted  to  withstand  the  weather.  Pulverized 
1790-'94.  Subsequent  to  his  return  to  Eng-  alabaster  or  gypsum  is  sometimes  used  instead 
land,  Stuart  was  much  employed  in  London  as  of  marble,  mixed  with  rich  lime,  carefully 
an  architect.  slaked  and  sifted,  and  then  trowelled  on  to  a 

STUABT,  JoHK,  Earl  of  Bute.    See  Bute.  rough  coat  until  the  surface  is  perfectiy  smooth. 

STUART,  MosBS,  an  American  divine  and  A  solution  of  gelatine  or  strong  glue  or  gum 

author,  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780,  arable  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water  to 

died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1862.    He  was  render  the  preparation  more  durable,  and  me- 

graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1799,  was  employ-  tallic  oxides  are  added  to  produce  desirable 

ed  for  some  time  as  a  teacher,  studied  law,  was  tints.    The  cements  or  stuccoes  known  in  Eng- 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  for  the  two  land  as  Eeene's,  Martin's,  and  Parian  are  made 

succeeding  years  was  a  tutor  in  Tale  college,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  saturated  so- 

He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  or-  lution  either  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  or 

dained  pastor  ofthe  first  Congregational  church  borax,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  baked  at  a 

of  New  Haven,  March  6,  1806.    In  1809  he  duU  red  heat.    The  preparation  is  pulverized 

was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  and  sifted,  and  is  finally  slaked  with  a  solution 

the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  which  of  alum.    Martin's  is  made  with  pearlash  as 

office  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in  well  as  alum,  and  is  baked  at  a  higher  heat 

consequence  of  the  advancing  infirmities  of  age.  than  the  others.    When  the  surface  is  perfectiy 

Beside'  11  or  12  occasional  sermons,  and  some  dry,  it  may  be  polished  by  rubbing  with  fine 

other  minor  works,  he  published  a  **  Grammar  grit  stones,  followed*  by  tripoli  powder,  chalk, 

of  the   Hebrew  Language  without   Points"  and  oil.    The  application  described  in  the  ar^ 

(1818) ;  ^^  Letters  to  the  Bev.  William  E.  Chan-  tide  Soaoliola  is  a  variety  of  stucco, 

ning  containing  Bemarks  on  his  Sermon  recent-  STUHL-WEISSENBUBG  (Hung.  Seeteg  J^ 

ly  preached  and  published  in  Baltamore"  (1819);  jirvdr)^  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
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eoonty  of  the  same  name,  sitaated  on  the  left  to  15  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,200  lbs.,  and  oooar 
bank  of  the  0Borg6,  near  the  border  of  an  ex-  eionallj  of  mnch  larger  size ;  it  ascends  the 
tensive  morass,  88  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Bnda ;  rivers  opening  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas, 
pop.  22,600.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  with  other  and  smaller  species.  The  flesh  is 
oatiiedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.  There  are  toagh  and  of  inferior  quality ;  the  sound  or  air 
manu&ctores  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  hard-  bladder  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  isin- 
ware,  and  several  other  articles.  The  kings  of  glass,  for  which  great  numbers  are  caught  in 
Enngaiy  were  formerly  crowned  here,  and  the  Russia.  (See  Gslatinx,  toI.  viii.  p.  128.) 
caliiedral  contains  many  of  their' tombs.  Caviare  is  also  made  from  the  roe  of  the  fe- 
STUBGEON',  the  name  given  to  the  cartila-  male,  which  sometimes  constitutes  i  of  the 
ginom  Mes  of  the  class  of  ganoids  and  family  weight  of  the  fish ;  the  skin  is  used  for  hameaa 
iturumidm.  The  body  is  elongated  and  fnsi-  leather,  and  the  dorsal  cord,  cut  in  pieces  and 
fonn,  covered  with  a  rough  skin  protected  by  dried,  is  used  as  food.  The  sterlet  (A,  B^ 
5  longitudinal  rows  of  tubercular  plates;  the  thenut^  Idnn.),  found  in  the  Caspian,  and 
largest  of  these  rows  is  along  the  back,  and  growing  to  a  length  of  2  or  8  feet,  furnishes  a 
there  is  also  one  on  each  side,  and  one  from  most  ddicate  food  and  the  best  caviare.  Some 
each  pectoral  to  the  ventral  fins ;  the  plates  idea  of  the  conmiercial  importance  of  this  fish- 
are  mtened,  and  marked  with  radiating  strise.  ery  may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  in 
The  head  is  depressed,  and  ends  in  a  long  1829,  in  the  Caspian  sea  alone,  about  8,800 
triangular  snout  covered  with  bony  plates;  persons  were  employed,  obtaining  786,000 
mouth  fmmel-shaped  and  protrusible,  on  the  sturgeons,  yielding  28,500  lbs.  of  caviare  and 
under  surface,  witihout  teeth,  having  in  front  a  1,100  lbs.  of  isinglass ;  the  fish  are  taken  in 
few  dependii^p  barbds,  evidently  organs  of  nets  as  they  go  up  to  spawn.  The  color  in 
toach;  g^  covers  very  large  and  giUs  free;  these  species  is  brown  of  various  shades,  the 
psendo^branchise  and  spiracles  are  present,  but  plates  whitish,  and  the  abdomen  silvery. — ^In 
no  branchioste^  rays;  fins  well  developed,  North  America  sturgeons  do  not  inhabit  the 
&e  dorsal  and  anal  opposite  and  behind  the  rivers  fiowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are 
Teotrals;  tail  heteroceitud  or  unsynmietrical,  not  found  north  of  the  watersheds  between 
the  vertebral  cord  being  prolonged  into  the  lat.  68^  and  54°  N.,  where  the  mean  annual 
qtper  lobe  as  in  ti^e  sharks,  and  strengthened  temperature  is  about  88°  F. ;  tihey  seldom  en- 
bj  Mcra  along  ita  upper  margin ;  a  soft  can-  ter  clear  cold  streams,  but  ascend  muddy  rivers 
dal  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  The  ver-  in  such  numbers  that  many  large  Indian  tribes 
tebral  column  consists  of  an  undivided  soft  subsist  entirely  on  their  flesh  in  smnmer ;  each 
eh<>rda  danalis ;  the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  watershed  has  its  own  species,  varying  in 
commnnicating  freely  with  the  oesophagus ;  some  minor  characters.  The  sharp-nosed  stur- 
there  is  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  a  geon  (A,  oxyrhynehtts,  Mitch.)  attains  a  length 
conglomerate  pancreas.  .  They  are  generally  of  from  8  to  7  feet;  it  is  found  on  the  coasts 
{A  large  size,  inhabiting  the  northern  temper-  of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
ateseasof  both  coasts  of  America,  eastern  En-  Scotia;  it  is  conmion  in  Long  Island  sound 
rope,  and  western  Asia,  from  which  they  ascend  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October,  and  is 
the  rivers  in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawn-  taken  by  harpoon  and  in  nets ;  the  smaller 
ing, retoming  to  the  salt  water  in  autumn;  specimens  are  esteemed  for  the  table;  it  is 
H^eoes  are  also  found  in  the  great  American  grayish  brown  above,  silvery  on  the  sides,  and 
^r^  water  lakes,  which  never  descend  to  the  white  below.  The  lake  sturgeon  (A,  rumcwnr- 
sea.  They  are  oviparous;  the  food  consists  of  ^tM,  Lesueur)  is  olive  brown  above,  white  be- 
soy  soft  substances  which  they  stir  up  from  low,  with  the  fins  reddish ;  it  attains  a  length 
the  bottom  with  their  snouts,  and  of  small  fish ;  of  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  and 
thej  have  a  habit  of  jumping  out  of  water,  in  the  Ohio  river.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
generally  considered  for  mere  sport,  but  most  {A,  brevtrostrtB,  Mitch.)  is  dusky  above  and 
ukelj  to  disengage  from  their  gills  and  bodies  white  below ;  the  snout  is  short  and  blunt;  it 
tbe  lampreys  which  eat  into  their  fiesh. — ^The  attains  a  length  of  2  to  6  feet,  and  is  so  com- 
geniis  ocipeMer  (linn.)  has  the  characters  of  mon  in  the  Hudson  that  its  fie^  in  the  mar- 
the  family.  The  common  sturgeon  of  Europe  ket  has  been  known  as  Albany  beef;  it  mudi 
(i.  tturioj  Linn.)  attuns  a  lei^h  of  6  to  10  resembles  the  A.  sturio  of  Europe.  Other  spe- 
feet,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  is  found  in  the  cies  are  described  from  the  northern  waters, 
Ga^ian  and  Black  seas  and  the  rivers  opening  the  rivers  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  Lake 
^  them,  and  sometimes  on  the  coasts  of  Superior,  by  Richardson  and  Agassiz. — ^The 
vreat  Britahi  and  the  Baltic ;  the  fiesh  is  deli-  genus  polyodon  (Lac^p.)  or  »patularia  (Shaw) 
cate,  compared  to  veal,  and  was  in  old  times  has  the  general  form  of  (ieipenier^  but  is  with* 
oonsidered  a  royal  dish ;  it  was  served  with  out  the  bony  plates  on  the  body  and-  head ; 
p^  pomp  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  snout  is  very  much  elongated,  and  com- 
!&  modem  days  is  held  in  &r  less  esteem ;  still  pressed  into  a  thin  leaf-like  organ,  partly  bony 
It  13  largely  consumed  in  Russia,  fresh,  salted,  and  partly  cutaneous,  sometimes  nearly  as  long 
ttd  pickled.  A  larger  species,  also  found  in  as  the  body ;  gill  covers  very  large,  extending 
ue  seas  and  rivers  of  S.  E.  Europe,  is  the  be-  far  back  in  a  membranous  point;  the  mouth  is 
i°g&  {A,  huBOj  linn.),  attaining  a  length  of  12  wide,  with  numerous  minute  teeth  in  the  young 
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animal,  wbieh  are  lost  with  age.    The  spoon*  hmildings  and  institutions  of  importance  are 
1^11  sturgeon  (P.  folium^  Lao^p.)  is  steel-blue  the  museum  of  natural  histoij ;  a  library  of 
above  and  white  below ;  it  attains  a  length  of  200,000  volumes  and  8,220  M8S. ;  a  cabinet  of 
5  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  medals  containing  about  17,000  specimens;  t 
and  tibeir  tributaries;  it  is  also  callea  shovel  museum  of  the  nne  arts,  with  many  valuable 
fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  flesh  is  occasionally  statues  and  pictures ;  a  bazaar,  and  a  theatre. 
eaten,  but  is  rather  tough  ;   the   singularly  Stuttgart  has  a  gymnasium,  military  acadetnT, 
shaped  snout  is  used  to  shovel  up  the  mud  in  polytechnic  school,  school  of  art,  nmnero^ 
search  of  food.    The  genus  pUUiroitra  (Les.)  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charita- 
is  probably  only  the  adult  of  polyodoriy  the  ble  institutions,  and  extensive  barrack  and 
principal  difference  being  the  absence  of  teeth*  government  offices.    The  manufactures  inclnde 
STURLESON.    See  Snobbo  Stublbson.  woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  jeweliy, 
STURM,  JoHASxr,  a  German  philologist,  bom  musical  a|{d  philosophical  instruments,  leather, 
at  Schleiden,  now  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Oct.  1,  and  tin  ware.    The  book  trade  is  extensively 
1607,  died  in  Strasbourg,  March  8, 1689.    He  carried  on,  and  connected  with  it  are  nmner- 
studied  at  li^e  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome,  ous  paper  mills,  type  founderies,  lithographic 
and  in  1624  went  to  Louyain,  where  he  spent  6  establishments,  ana  printing  officea.    The  town 
years,  and,  in  partnership  witn  Rudiger  Rescius,  has  railway  communication  with  aH  the  princi- 
established  a  press,  and  printed  some  Greek  pal  places  of  Europe,  and  the  Keckar  is  navi- 
works.    In  1629  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  gable.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
read  public  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  wri-  different  manufactured  articles,  and  bark.    In 
ters  and  on  logic ;  and  thence  in  1687  to  Stras*  the  vicinity  are  numerous  parks  and  gardens, 
bourg  to  become  rector  of  its  newly  establish-  where  the  public  are  admitted,  indudmg  Bo- 
ed  gymnasium,  which,  under  his  administra-  senstein,  the  summer  palace  of  the  king ;  and 
tion  for  46  years,  acquired  great  celebrity,  Kannstadt,  about  8  miles  distant,  is  resorted  to 
and  in  1666  was  converted  into  a  university,  by  the  citizens  and  visitors  as  a  favorite  water- 
The  system  of  education  introduced  by  him,  ing  place. — Stuttgart  is  a  very  ancient  to\ni, 
aiming  chiefly  at  thorough  Latin  scholarship^  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known, 
exerted  great  influence  throughout  Germany,  It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the  16th 
and  was  the  model  of  that  adopted  by  the  and  17th  centuries.    Though  repeatedly  occn- 
Jesuits.    He  was  several  times  employed  by  pied  by  both  sides  during  the  wars  of  Napo- 
govemment  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.    He  was  leon,  it  escaped  with  little  loss, 
a  Lutheran,  but  liberal  to  all  who  suffered  for  STUYYESANT,  Petbus,  the  last  Dutch  di- . 
religious  opinions,  and  was  by  the  persecution  rector-general  of  New  Netherlands  (New  York), 
of  stricter  sectarians  finally  driven  from  the  born  in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  New  York  in 
head  of  his  school.    His  works  are  very  nu-  Aug.  1682.    He  served  in  the  war  in  the  ITest 
merous,  and  are  principally  devoted  to  the  Indies,  became  director  of  the  colony  of  Cura- 
elucidation  of  classic  authors.    His  work  on  a  90a,  and,  having  lost  a  leg  in  an  unsuccessful 
aystem  of  education,  Ik  Literarum  LudU  recte  attack  on  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Martin, 
aperiendis  Liber  (4to.,  Strasbourg,  1688),  haa  returned  to  Holland  in  1644.    In  1646  he  was 
been  several  times  reprinted.  appointed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company 
STUTTGART,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  director-general  of  New  Netherlands,  succeed- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wdrtemberg,  situatea  on  ing  William  Zieft,  whose  conduct  had  involved 
the  river  l^sen,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  88  the  settlers  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians, 
m.  E.  S.  £.  from  OarlsrvJie  and  97  m.  S.  £.  and  created  general  disorder  in  the  colony. 
from  Frankfort;   pop.  in   1868,  61,666.     It  He  did  not  arrive'till  May,  1647,  when  he  corn- 
stands  in  a  very  beautiifril  valley  surrounded  menced  a  vigorous  and  often  arbitrary  admin- 
by  vine-dad  bilk,  with  well  wooded  mountains  istration,  conciliating  the  savages  and  restoring 
in  the  distance.    The  town  is  encircled  by  a  order  in  every  department.    In  1650  he  ar- 
wall  and  ditch,  is  entered  by  8  gates,  and  con*  ranged  at  Hartford  with  the  New  England 
sists  of  two  parts,  the  ancient  and  modem,  commissioners  a  line  of  partition  between  the 
with  two  suburbs.    In  the  chief  square  is  a  Dutch  and  English  territories,  which  had  pre- 
fine  old  Go^io  church  with  a  high  tower,  viously  been  undefined  and  a  cause  of  frequent 
and  many  ancient  sculptures  and  monuments  disputes.    He  was  also  involved  in  trouble  with 
of  the  princes  of  Wtlrtemberg.     The  royal  the  Swedes  on  the  south.    In  1651  the  Dutch 
palace,  begun  in  1746  and  fin^hed  in  1806,  built  Fort  Gasimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  was 
18  a  large  building  of  freestone  splendidly  dec-'  captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  New  Swe- 
orated  and  furnished  in  the  interior;  and  the  den,  in  1664.    To  revenge  this  wrong,  Stuyve- 
old  palace,  completed  in  1670,  resembles  a  sant  in  1666,  with  7  vessels  and  between  600  and 
feudal  castle^  ana  is  now  occupied  by  officials  700  men,  sailed  into  the  Delaware,  and  made  a 
connected  with  the  government.    In  the  same  conquest  of  the  whole  settlement.    Ten  years 
square  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by  Thorwald-  of  peace  followed,  disturbed  only  by  the  grow- 
sen.    The  hospital  church  is  a  Gk)thic  building,  ing  jealousy  of  tne  English,  and  by  the  civH 
finely  decorated  in  the  interior,  and  contains  discontents  which  the  arbitrary  character  of 
the  grave  of  Reuchlin.    The  town  hall  was  Stuyresant^s  administration  tended  somewhat 
built  in  the  16th  century.    The  other  public  to  inspire.    Inl65daconventionof  the  people, 
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confuting  of  two  deputies  from  each  village  in  BTTLE,  Ou>  A3n>  Kbw.  Bee  OAunimjJt. 
New  Nedkerlands^  had  met  and  demanded  that  STYLITES  fGr.  orvXin/r,  belonging  to  a  pU- 
^*  no  new  laws  aball  be  enacted  bnt  with  the  oon-  lar),  SnocoN ,  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
sent  of  the  people ;  that  none  shall  be  appoint-  of  the  5th  eentary,  known  in  ohnroh  historj  for 
ed  to  office  bat  with  the  approbation  of  the  having  inangarated  a  new  kind  of  ascetioism. 
people ;  that  obsoure  and  obsolete  laws  shall  He  left  his  convent,  and  for  9  years  lived  nnder 
never  be  revived."  Hiis  assembly  was  dissolved  the  open  sky  on  a  pillar,  the  top  of  which  was 
by  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  mem-  only  2  onbits  in  circumference.  Finally  he 
bers  to  separate  on  pun  of  pnnishment,  telling  ascended  a  piUar  20  yards  in  height,  on  which 
them  in  Ms  &rewell  message :  ^^  We  derive  he  lived  for  80  years,  and  preached  with  re- 
onr  authority  from  Gk>d  and  the  company,  not  markable  effect  to  the  crowds  who  gathered 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects.**  The  spirit  of  around  him.  The  people  of  Antioch  received 
reaistanoe  nevertheless  increased,  and  was  fos-  his  body  into  their  city,  and  revered  him  aa 
tered  by  the  large  number  of  English  settlers  their  patron  saint.  His  example  found  several 
who  had  oome  to  reside  within  tiie  limits  of  imitators  in  the  East  until  the  12th  century. 
New  Netherlands.  The  encroachments  of  the  In  the  West  asceticism  of  tMs  kind  was  little 
Nev  England  colonies  at  last  induced  Stuy-  encouraged  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorilies. 
vesant  himself  to  repidr  to  Boston  and  1^  his  STYRIA  (Qer.  Stet&mwrJt)^  a  duchy  and 
remoDstrances  before  the  convention  of  the  crown  land  of  Austria,  bounded  by  Upper  and 
nnited  colonies,  which  met  with  but  little  fa-  Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Gamiola, 
vor;  and  a  second  embassy  to  Hartford  had  no  Oarinthia,  and  Saltzburg ;  area,  8,604  sq.  m. ; 
better  success.  The  Oonnecticut  agents  made  pop.  in  1857, 1,056,778.  It  is  divided  into  the 
exorbitant  claims  to  territory  by  virtue  of  the  circles  of  Gratz,  which  contains  the  capital  of 
rojal  patent  "  In  case  there  was  another  the  same  name,  Marburg,  and  Bruok.  A  great 
rojsl  patent.**  said  the  Dutch  commissioners,  part  of  the  suriface  is  mountainous,  being  trav* 
''between  where  would  New  Netherlands  then  ersed  by  three  chains  belonging  to  the  Norio 
£er  ^  We  know  of  no  New  Netherlands,  un-  branch  of  the  Alpine  system,  the  highest  sum- 
kss  joQ  can  ahow  a  patent  for  it  from  his  ma-  mits  of  which  are  on  the  N.  W.  and  8.  W.  froth 
Jeaty,-'  was  the  cool  reply.  In  1664  Charles  11.  tiers,  their  culminating  points,  Ghrossenberg  and 
gran^  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  the  Eisenhut,  being  respectively  8,881  and  7,676  feet 
territory  from  tiie  Connecticut  river  to  the  above  the  sea.  In  the  8.  and  E.  part  the  moun- 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  an  English  fleet  tains  are  of  moderate  height,  ana  some  of  them 
under  Bichard  Nicolls  appeared  in  the  bay  in  separated  by  extensive  valleys.  The  N.  W.  part 
Ang:nst  and  demanded  tiie  surrender  of  the  is  known  as  Upper  Styria,  and  the  country  in 
city.  Stnyvesant  was  unwilling  to  capitulate,  the  opposite  direction  as  Lower  Styria.  The 
bat  the  municipality,  seeing  the  fhtility  of  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to* 
reastanoe,  insisted  on  yielding.  After  hold-  ward  which  the  drainage  flows  by  numerous 
u)g  oat  for  a  short  time,  the  governor  at  last  tributaries ;  the  most  importimt  of  these  are 
consented,  and  the  city  was  given  up  on  Sept.  the  Mur,  Enns,  Raab,  Save,  and  Drave,  all  of 
%  1664.  After  the  capture  Stnyvesant  went  which,  except  the  Raab,  are.  navigable  for 
in  1665  to  report  to  his  superiors  in  Holland,  boats.  There  are  numerous  small  liJcee,  bnt 
ud  afterward  returned,  spending  the  remain-  none  of  any  considerable  size,  and  several  oold, 
der  of  his  life  on  his  farm  or  touwerij  (whence  hot,  and  mineral  springs.  limestone,  sulphur, 
the  name  of  the  street  called  the  Bowery),  then  alum,  rock  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
oataide  the  limits  of  the  city.  He  lies  buried  in  zinc,  and  iron  ore  of  superior  quality,  are  all 
the  Taolts  of  St  Mark's  church  in  10th  street,  found.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  the  di* 
STT  (Lat.  hordeolum^  from  hordeum^  barley),  mate  is  cold,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and 
a  small  inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the  agreeable.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally 
ejelid,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley,  fertile,  but  the  grain  produced  is  barely  suffi* 
%  has  its  seat  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population* 
nur^ofthelid,  involving  generally  the  roots  The  vine  thrives  well  in  the  iralleys  and  on 
ofone  or  more  of  the  ey dashes.  The  tumor  is  lower  slopes.  The  mountains  are  generally 
fiinmcular  in  character,  and  almost  invariably  clothed  to  their  summits  with  timber,  and  the 
($063 on  to  suppuration;  its  progress  is  some-  forests  cover  about  half  the  surface.  The  in- 
times  tedious  and  the  suppuration  imperfect,  habitants  are  mostly  of  German  origin,  but 
6tj  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a  strumous  the  Slavic  Vindes  or  Sloventzi  are  also  numer- 
habit,  and  often  has  for  an  exciting  cause  de-  ous ;  nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Iron 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  By  attend-  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  some  of  the 
ing  to  the  condition  of  these  organs  the  recur-  mines  were  Imown  to  the  Romans.  Some  lin- 
reoce  of  the  disease  may  be  most  generally  en,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  are  also  man- 
prevented.  When  the  little  tumor  has  made  ufactured ;  but  the  most  important  branch  of 
^,^pearance,  it  is  best  to  j)romote  its  matu-  industry  is  the  felling  and  rafting  of  timber, 
't^n  by  warm  and  emollient  fomentations.  Several  millions  of  jews-harps  are  annually  ex- 
it is  commonly  advisable  to  leave  it  to  burst  of  ported.  An  important  transit  trade  between 
Mf ;  but  when  maturation  has  occurred,  if  it  Italy  and  Germany  is  cairied  on,  and  i*s  greatly 
occasion  much  uneasiness,  It  may  be  punctured,  fiici&tated  by  good  roads,  and  by  the  Vienna 
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and  Trieste  rail w&}^,  which  crosses  the  Semxner-  we  can  apply.  Some  vegetable  substances  also 
ing  mountains. — Under  the  Romans  the  east-  possess  tne  same  property,  as  camphor,  beiuoic 
em  part  of  Stjrla  belonged  to  the  province  of  acid,  &o.  Sublhnation  is  much  employed  in 
Pannonia,  and  the  western  to  Noricum.  Chris-  the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  means  of  sepsr 
tianity  was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  but  rating  volatile  from  fixed  bodies,  usuallj  for 
the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the  obtaining  the  former  in  a  purer  state.  The 
province.  Styria  was  annexed  to  Austria  in  vapor  is  sometimes  chemically  changed  by  con- 
1192,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Bohemia,  tact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  subli- 
and  wrested  from  King  Ottocar  II.  by  Rudolph  mate  is  then  of  a  different  composition  from 
I.  of  Hapsburg,  a  possession  of  which  house  it  the  original  body,  as  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  pro- 
has  since  remained.  duced  by  subjecting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  heat 

STYX  (connected  with  Gr.  oTvy«a>,  to  hate,  exposed  to  the  air. 
abhor),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river  SUBLIME  PORTE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  magnifi- 
of  the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  7  cent  gate),  the  title  officially  given  to  the  Otto- 
times.  The  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  man  government,  and  also  applied  to  the  edifice 
the  nymph  Styx,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who,  in  which  state  affairs  are  transacted.  Orkhaa 
when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the  power  from  (1826-67),  the  first  Turkish  sultan  who  adopfc- 
the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  was  the  ed  the  title  padisTiah,  erected  a  magnificent 
first  of  the  immortals  to  answer  to  his  call,  palace  with  an  imposing  entrance,  on  which  he 
coming  with  her  4  sons  to  his  assistance.  For  bestowed  the  name  of  ^^  Sublime  Porte,"  whidi 
her  readiness  he  made  her  children  his  constant  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  applied 
attendants,  and  upon  her  he  conferred  the  dis-  to  the  monarch  and  government  ruling  there. 
tinotion  of  being  the  oath-sanctioner  of  the  This  use  of  the  term  also  had  its  origin  partly 
gods.  When  a  god  was  about  to  take  the  oath,  perhaps  in  the  oriental  custom  of  transacting 
a  cup  of  water  from  this  stream  was  brought  public  business  at  the  gate  of  the  city  or  palace, 
him  by  Iris,  and  while  pouring  out  this  he  took  SUBMERGED  FORESTS.  See  Fobests, 
the  oath.    In  the  Hesiodic  Uieogony  Styx  is  Submebged. 

called  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  SUBPOENA,  a  judicial  process  directed  to  a 

She  was  the  mother  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Nike  (vie-  witness  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the  conrt, 

tory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power).  to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case  therein 

SUABIA.    See  Swabia.  described,  pending  in  the  court,  under  a  cer- 

SUAREZ,  Fbancisco,  a  Spanish  scholastic  tain  penalty  («u&jDoma)  mentioned  in  the  process, 

theologian,  bom  in  Granada  in  1548,  died  in  If  the  court  wishes  to  examine  any  books  or 

Lisbon  in  1617.    He  early  entered  the  order  papers  which  are  in  possession  of  the  witness, 

of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  succession  professor  at  a  clause  is  inserted  in  the  writ  bidding  hun  to 

the  universities  of  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome,  bring  them  with  him ;  and  the  subpoena  is 

and  Ooimbra,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theo-  thence  called  a  suhpoRna  duces  tecum.    A  sub- 

logical  writers  of  his  age.    Benedict  XIV.  and  poena  ought  always  to  be  served  at  a  reasonable 

Bossuet  accounted  him  among  the  most  learned  time  before  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  witness 

theologians  of  their  church,  and  Grotius  called  who  is  summoned  thereby  may  have  time  to 

him  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher,  arrange  his  affairs  in  contemplation  of  his  ab- 

with  whom  but  few  could  be  compared.    His  sence,  and  may  have  convenient  time  to  reach 

work,  Dtfenno  Fidei  adversus  Angticana  Secta  the  court.    The  statutes  generally  regulate  the 

ErroreSj  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of  Pa-  matter,  and  usually  re<juire  that  for  every  cer- 

ris  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  be-  tain  number  of  miles  distance,  one  day  shall  be 

cause  it  daimed  for  the  pope  a  coercive  power  added  in  estimating  the  time  of  service.    The 

over  Idngs.    The  complete  works  of  Suarez  manner  of  service  is  also  often  prescribed  by 

were  published  at  Lyons,  Mentz,  and  Venice,  in  American  statutes.   In  NeV  York,  for  example, 

28  vols,  fol.,  the  last  named  edition  in  1748,  and  the  mode  of  service  is  to  show  the  subpoena  to 

a  new  edition  is  now  (1862)  in  course  of  pub-  the  party ;  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 

lication  at  Paris.    The  Jesuit  Noel  published  cess,  or  a  ticket  containing  the  substance  of  it; 

extracts  from  Ihem  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva,  and  to  pay  or  tender  to  him  the  amount  allowed 

1782).    A  life  of  Suarez  was  written  by  Des-  by  law  for  travelling  to  and  returning  from  the 

ohamps  (Perpignan,  1671).  place  at  which  he  is  required  to  attend,  and  his 

subject!  VJfi.     See  Objeottve  and  Sub-  fees  for  one  day^s  attendance.    These  fees  for 

JBonvE.  travel  and  daily  attendance  are  also  matter  of 

SUBLIMATION,  a  process  of  distillation  in  express  statutory  provisions,  and  they  differ  in 

which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.    It  the  different  states.    The  subpoena  ought  to  be 

takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and  served  upon  the  witness  personally,  for  other- 

oraters,  and  the  products,  often  of  a  sulphur-  wise  he  cannot  be  proceeded  against  as  for  a 

oua  character,  are  deposited  upon  the  walls,  contempt  if  he  neglects  to  appear.     Service 

Deposits  thus  formed  are  termed  sublimates,  may  be  made  by  any  person,  and  is  proved 

A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are  sub-  generally  by  afiSdavit,  or,  if  it  be  made  by  a 

]ect  to  vaporize  by  heat  and  become  solid  sheriff  or  his  officer,  by  a  simple  return  or  cer- 

again  on*  cooling ;  and  the  number  of  such  in-  tificate  of  service.    When  a  witness  has  been 

oreasea  with  the  increased  degree  of  heat  which  duly  summoned,  and  his  fees  have  been  paid  or 
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tendered,  or  payment  or  tender  has  been  waiv-  law,  the  courts  have  gone  in  some  cases  so  fiir 
ed,  he  is  gailty  of  a  contempt  of  court  if  he  fails  as  to  say  that  the  subscribers  to  a  common  ob- 
to  appear  at  the  appointee  time,  and  may  be  ject  may  be  treated  as  contracting  with  each 
proceeded  against  by  attachment.  The  process  other,  iSxQ  consideration  of  each  subscription 
of  attschment  rests  not  on  the  ground  of  any  being  the  promises  of  the  other  contributors, 
actual  damage  resulting  from  the  party's  failure  each  subscriber  being  thus  liable  to  a  suit  by  all 
to  appear,  but  is  given  for  the  vindication  of  the  others.  This  doctrine  however  is  against  the 
the  ognity  of  the  court;  and  if  it  be  clearly  weight  of  authority;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
8hown  ^at  the  court's  process  was  wilfully  dis^  pretty  well  settled  that  no  action  can  be  main- 
obeyed  by  the  witness,  he  is  condemned  to  tained  on  a  subscription  unless  it  is  made^  in 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  whatever  other  pun-  fiavor  of  some  particular  person  or  corporation 
iehment  is  ordered  by  statute  for  the  offence,  in  existence  at  the  time,  and  capable  of  bring- 
In  Massaohnsetts,  and  probably  in  other  states,  ing  a  suit  upon  it.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
&e  party  actually  injured  by  the  non-appear-  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  corporation  to  be 
ance  of  the  party  summoned  has  a  statutory  afterward  formed  did  not  render  the  subscriber 
action  for  all  damages  caused  by  his  default. —  liable  to  a  suit  by  the  corporation  after  it  had 
The  office  of  the  subpoena  at  common  law  is  been  chartered  and  organized.  But  where  the 
simply  to  bring  into  court  a  witness  whose  evi-  subscription  paper  named  a  party  who  was  to 
dence  is  sought.  Chancery,  borrowing  the  collect  the  sum  subscribed,  it  was  held  that  he 
name  of  the  writ,  but  giving  it  a  far  larger  might  bring  a  suit  against  a  subscriber.  So 
scope,  issoed  it  in  order  to  compel  a  defendant  when  the  paper  provided  that  the  money  should 
in  a  cause  to  appear  and  answer  upon  oath  the  be  paid  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  sub- 
pkintiff^s  allegations.  This  sort  of  subpoena  scnbers  in  a  prescribed  manner,  it  was  held 
▼as  inrented  or  first  used  in  chancery  by  John  that  such  person,  when  so  appointed,  might 
de  Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the  sue  on  the  subscriptions.  And  it  has  been  held 
rolls  mider  Richard  II. ;  the  commons  com-  that  a  subscription  for  a  good  consideration,  but 
planed  ^  of  his  subtlety"  ^*  as  contrary  to  the  which  could  not  be  sued  for  want  of  a  party  to 
coarse  of  the  common  law."  It  was  in  fact  whom  the  promise  was  made,  may  be  the  oon- 
the  cause  and  sul>ject  of  some  of  the  loudest  sideration  for  a  promissory  note  payable  to  a 
oomplaints  against  the  chancery  jurisdiction ;  party  capable  of  bringing  an  action.  There 
but  it  was  finally  acquiesced  in  and  became  the  are  many  cases  which  hold  that  no  action 
most  effective  process  of  the  chancery  courts,  can  be  maintained  upon  a  mere  voluntary  sub- 
and  thereby  the  means  of  much  of  its  benefi-  scription  for  a  charitable  or  other  purpose, 
cent  action.  The  prayer  for  the  subpoena  is  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  legal  con- 
Qsnally  included  in  the  closing  clause  of  the  sideration  for  the  promise;  and  these  cases 
bill,  and  asks  that  the  defendant  "  may  be  re-  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
quired  to  appear,  to  answer  the  bill  and  to  of  law  requiring  an  actual  consideration  for  a 
abide  by  the  decree  of  the  court."  promise  in-  order  to  make  it  legally  binding. 
SUBSCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which  There  are  other  decisions,  however,  which  un- 
one  agrees  to  contribute  with  others  for  a  com-  dertake  to  raise  a  consideration  from  the  prom- 
mon  purpose.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  ises  of  the  other  contributors ;  from  the  acts 
to  the  snm  of  money  subscribed.  The  contract  done  and  expenses  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the 
of  snbscription  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the  subscription ;  and  from  the  express  or  implied 
aune  principles  and  facts  as  other  contracts.  The  promise  or  legal  liability  of  the  parties,  in 
nbscribers  may  be  sued  for  their  subscriptions  whose  favor  the  subscription  is  made,  to  carry 
vhenerer  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have  out  its  purposes.  Where,  by  the  express  terms 
promised  to  pay  are  fulfilled,  if  the  purpose  of  of  the  subscription,  the  promisee  agrees  to  ap- 
the  contract  is  a  legal  one,  and  founded  upon  a  propriate  the  ftinds  to  a  particular  object  and 
pod  consideration,  and  if  there  is  a  party  capa-  m  a  particular  way,  upon  the  well  settled  prin- 
Die  of  maintaining  the  action.  Subscription  oiple  of  mutuality  of  contracts,  his  promise  is  a 
papers,  however,  are  often  hastily  drawn  up  good  consideration  for  that  of  the  subscribers, 
sad  carelessly  expressed ;  no  party  is  named  to  Whether,  however,  the  merely  legal  and  im* 
whom  the  amounts  subscribed  are  to  be  paya-  plied  liability  of  a  charitable  corporation  or 
Ue;  it  is  merely  agreed  to  contribute  certain  ooard  of  trustees  to  appropriate  the  ftinds  sub- 
soms  to  a  specified  object,  leaving  the  mode  of  scribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
eoUecting  tnese  sums  to  be  afterward  provided  their  charter  or  trust  is  a  sufiScient  considers- 
for;  and  the  inducement  to  subscribe  is  com-  tion,  without  an  express  promise  in  the  sub« 
ttonly  either  a  benevolent  object  or  the  hope  scription  paper,  to  support  an  action  on  a  sub* 
of  fatore  profit,  without  any  inunediate  legal  scription  m  their  favor,  is  a  question  on  which 
ooQsideration.  In  short,  the  difficulty  in  uie  there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion.  Subscriptions! 
^ay  of  enforcing  contracts  of  subscription  has  which  rest  on  an  express  contract  by  theprom* 
^ea  frequently,  we  may  say  indeed  chiefly,  isee  to  do  some  act  benefldal  to  the  subscriber^ 
from  the  want  of  proper  parties  and  of  a  valid  are  in  fact  but  ordinary  contracts, 
ftttsideration  for  the  promise.  In  their  dispo-  SUOOORY.  See  Ohioobt. 
Btion  to  uphold  this  class  of  contracts,  if  they  SUOHET,  Louis  Gabbixl,  a  French  generalv 
cm  be  upheld  consistently  with  the  rules  of  born  in  Lyons,  March  2,  1772,  died  in  Mac*- 
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seilles,  Jan.  8, 1826.    He  entered  the  national  ndes  of  head  sometimes  spiny  or  tnbercnlated; 

gnard  of  Lyons  in  1791  as  2d  lieutenant  of  cav-  it  is  common  in  the  p<Hidfl  of  the  New  Engl^ad 

air  J,  became  a  chief  of  battalion,  was  prea-  and  middle  states.    The  gray  sncker  (<7.  Eid- 

ent  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1798,  and  was  $onittB^  Les.)  is  grayish  above,  and  18  to  SI 

then  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.    He  inches  long ;  it  ia  found  in  rivers  opening  into 

received  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade  on  the  Hudson^s  bay,  in  Ck)lnmbia  river  and  its  trilm- 

battle  field  at  Neumark  in  April,  1797.    He  taries,  and  in  the  fur  countries.    Other  large 

was  selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  species  from  the  northern  regions  have  hm. 

army  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Brune  as  described  by  Bichardson  and  Agassiz.    Among 

migor-general  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  he  the  larger  species  of  the  western  rivers  are  the 

reestablished  order  and  discipline;  afterward  Missouri  sucker  (0.  eUmgcOui^  Les.),  2  to  8  feel 

served  as  chief  of  staff  under  Mass6na  on  the  long,  in  the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  back,  and 

Danube,  and  again  in  Italy,  where  after  l^w-  hence  called  black  horse  and  black  buffalo; 

s^na  took  the  command  he  was  made  general  and  the  buffalo  sucker  ((7.  hubalui^  Baf.),  of 

of  division,  and  during  the  siege  of  Genoa,  about  the  same  size,  in  tiie  Ohio,  Mississippi, 

with  a  far  inferior  force,  secured  the  capture  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries,  brownish  above, 

of  15,000  Austrians  with  6  standards  and  88  bronzy  on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdomen, 

cannon.    He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Maren«  These  and  other  species  are  frequently  used  as 

go  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Mindo,  and  com-  food  in  the  West. 

manded  the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  at  Boz*       SUCKING  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the 

zolo,  Borghetto,  Verona,  and  Montebello.    In  remora,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genua  echenm 

1805  he  commanded  the  left  wing  under  Mar-  (Linn.),  so  named  from  the  Greek  tx^  to  hold, 

shal  Lannes  at  Austerlitz,  and  in  1806  took  an  and  wivr,  a  ship.    This  genus  was  placed  by 

important  part  in  the  battle  of  Jena.    In  1808  Ouvier  among  the  malacopterygians,  near  tlM 

he  was  made  commander  of  a  division  in  cod  famUy ;  MQller  ranked  it  among  the  dueo- 

the  army  of  Spain,  and  by  his  siege  of  Sara-  holi  ^ump  fishes),  with  the  goby  family;  Agas- 

gossa  (1809),  the  taking  of  Lerida  (1810),  Tor*-  eiz  considers  it  as  belonging  with  the  scombe- 

tosa  and  Tarragona  (1811),  and  tibe  occupation  roid  or  mackerel  family.  The  body  is  elongated, 

of  Montserrat,  won  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  tapering  behind,  covered  with  very  small  scales; 

the  empire  in  1811.    He  afterward  took  Oro-  there  are  4  perfect  branchia);  very  small  teeth 

pesa,  Mnrviedro,  and  Valencia,  which  place  he  on  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded  and  hard!/ 

entered  Jan.  14, 1812,  capturing  18,000  Span-  distinguishable  oosteriorly ;  mouth  small  and 

ish  troops  and  immense  stores,  and  was  re-  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  the  longer;  ejes 

warded  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Albufera  and  above  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  ventrals  tho- 

a  large  revenue.    His  justice  and  moderation  radc,  narrow,  united  only  at  the  base,  and 

gained  him  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  and  apparently  not  used  for  attaching  the  animal 

on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Spcdn  to  submarine  bodies;  head  flattened.    Above 

he  left  the  country  with  honor.    Louis  XVIII.  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebrsa  is  an 

made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  1814.    He  wrote  oval  disk,  presenting  frt>m  the  middle  to  both 

MSmoires  tur  la  gnmte  d^Eipagney  1808-1814  sides  oblioue  transverse  cartilaginous  plates, 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829).  arranged  like  the  slate  of  a  Venetian  blind;  on 

SnOEEK,  the  popular  name  of  the  sofb-rayed  the  middle  of  the  under  surffi^e  are  spine-like 

fishes  of  the  carp  family  (eyprinida)  included  projections  connected  by  short  bands  with  the 

in  the  genus  eatoitamttg  (Lesueur).    They  are  skull  and  vertebrse,  and  their  *upper  marain  is 

characterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  8  rays  in  tiie  beset  with  fine  teeth.    According  to  De  Slain- 

gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  gill  covers,  ville,  this  organ  is  an  anterior  dorsal  fin,  whose 

jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth  be-  rays  are  split  and  expanded  horizontally  on 

neath  the  snout,  and  lips  plaited  or  lobed  suit-  each  side  instead  of  standing  erect  in  the  usoal 

able  for  sucking;  there  are  comb-like  teeth  in  way.      By  means  of  this  apparatus,  partly 

the  throat;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and  the  suctorial  and  partly  prehensile  by  the  nooks, 

air  bladder  divided  into  2  or  more  parts.   There  these  fijshes  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships, 

are  about  80  species  in  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  the  bodies  of  other  fishes,  especially  to 

and  lakes  of  l^orth  America;  they  feed  on  sharks.    The  dorsal  is  opposite  the  anal,  but 

aquatic  plants,  worms,  larvie,  and  moUusks,  the  fins  are  weak,  and  these  fiahea  accordingly 

and  rarely  take  bait ;  they  are  very  tenacious  adhere  to  sharks  and  other  moving  bodies^ 

of  life ;  the  young  are  devoured  by  kingfishers,  whidi  transport  them  to  places  where  food  is 

fish  hawks,  and  carnivorous  ficdies.    l%e  com-  abundant,  and  often  from  the  tropics  to  t«m- 

mon  sucker  (0,  BoiUmierms,  Les.)  is  8  to  Id  perato  regions.    There  are  6  or  8  pyloric  vp- 

inches  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the  pondages,  but  no  air  bladder.    The  common 

head,  reddish  with  metallic  lustre  on  the  sides,  sucking  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  eo  weU 

and  white  below ;  it  is  common  in  Kew  Eng-  known  to  the  ancients  (E^  remora^  lann.),  is 

land  and  the  middle  states.    The  chub  sucker  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  shaped  somewhat 

((7.  gibhagus^  Les.)  is  7  to  12  inches  long,  dark  like  a  herring,  dusky  brown  above  and  lighter 

brown  above,  golden  greenish  yellow  on  the  below ;  it  has  17  or  18  plates  on  the  heaa ;  it 

sides,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  British 

finsdark;  body  convex  in  front  of  dorsal,  and  coasts,  and  has  even  wandered  to  the  American 
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shores.  The  In^an  remora  (JK  iMNiofwfM^  1819  lie  attained  ihe  raxik  of  brigadier-generaL 
linn.)  attains  a  length  of  2i  feet ;  it  is  olive  and  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  suspension  of 
brown  above  and  wmtiah  on  the  sides,  and  has  hostilities  with  the  Bpiuiish  general  Morillo. 
23  to  34  plates  in  the  saoking  disk ;  it  is  found  He  was  not  long  after  promoted  to  the  corn- 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  American  and  African  mand  of  a  division  sent  from  Bogota  to  assist 
ooasta,  in  the  Bed  sea,  Indian  ocean,  and  even  the  province  of  Gnavaqnil.  Though  repulsed 
aroand  Japan.  On  the  Mozambique  coast  it  is  at  Hnachi,  he  sacoeeded  in  the  autumn  of  1821 
put  to  a  practical  use  in  catching  marine  tur-  in  effecting  a  favorable  armistice  with  the  royal- 
ties; a  number  are  taken  to  sea  In  a  vessel  of  ist  generid  Aymerich,  and  thus  enabling  the 
water,  and  are  put  overboard  when  a  tnrtle  is  Peruvian  division  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
wen,  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  having  been  Oolomblans.  In  Ma^,  1822,  he  achieved  the 
sttadied  to  the  taO;  in  the  instinct  to  escape  deciuve  victory  of  fichincha,  which  was  im« 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  turtle,  me^ately  foUowed  by  the  caoitulation  of  Quito. 
and  both  fish  and  reptile  are  hauled  in  tcttether.  Having  returned  to  &>^ota,  ne  was  despatched 
The  E,  lineata  (Blooh),  of  the  tropioal  Pacifio,  early  in  1828  as  Oolombian  envoy  to  lima,  with 
bas  a  Terr  elongated  bodv  and  only  10  sucking  an  auxiliary  Oolombian  army  of  8,000  men.  He 
plates.  Peculiar  to  the  American  coast  is  the  found  Lima  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  and 
white-tailed  remora  {E,  aXbieauda^  Mitch.) ;  it  retired  to  Oallao,  where  he  was  besieged  till 
is  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  grayish  slate  above,  the  successes  of  Gen.  Santa  Oruz  in  the  south 
▼ith  dark  band  on  sides;  the  disk  has  21  plates;  of  Peru  compelled  the  royalist  general  to 
it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  southern  shore  or  evacuate  Uma  in  July,  1828.  Sucre  attempt- 
Hasaachusetts  and  in  Long  Island  sound,  where  ed  to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cruz,  but  the 
it  is  generally  called  shark  sucker.  None  of  the  defeat  of  uie  latter  rendered  Ms  return  to 
^>ecies  feed  upon  the  fish  to  which  they  are  Oallao  necessary.  Bolivar  soon  after  took  the 
attached,  but  upon  small  floating  animals.  For  command  of  the  liberating  army  in  person,  bni 
other  sucking  fish,  adhering  by  means  of  the  after  the  battle  of  Junin  relinquished  it  to  Su« 
Tentral  fins,  see  Lump  Fish.  ore,  who,  on  Dec.  9, 1824,  fought  and  won  the 

SUCKLING,  Sib  John,  an  EngHah  poet  and  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  most  brilliant  battle 
dramatbt,  bom  in  Whitton,  Ifiddlesex,  in  1608  ever  fought  in  South  America,  capturing  the 
or  1609,  died  in  Paris  probably  in  1642.  He  Spanish  viceroy  La  Soma,  killing  and  wound* 
was  &e  son  of  the  comptroller  of  the  royal  Ing  2,600  royalists,  and  the  next  day  receiving 
hooaehold  under  James  I.,  and  was  educated  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Oanterac,  the  Spanish 
Trioity  ooUege,  Oambrid^.  Succeeding  to  an  commander,  with  15  general  ofiScers  and  the 
inunense  fortune  at  the  death  of  his  fii^her  in  whole  army  prisoners  of  war.  Three  days  later 
1627,  he  travelled  for  a  while  on  the  continent,  he  entered  Ouzco  in  triumph,  and  immediately 
and  in  1631~'2  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  proceeded  against  Olafieta,  who  with  a  smaU 
forces  under  Gnstavus  Adolphus.  Betuming  to  body  still  held  Upper  Peru  against  the  republic 
England,  he  became  one  or  the  most  brilliant  cans.  The  death  of  Olaneta  in  April,  1825, 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Oharles  I.,  and  was  placed  both  Upper  and  Lower  Peru  in  Sucre^s 
distingmshed  not  less  for  his  wit  and  gallantiT'  hands,  and  he  assembled  as  speedily  as  possible 
than  for  his  passion  for  gambling.  At  the  a  congress  at  Ohuquisaca,  which,  in  Aug.  1825, 
lireaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Scotland  in  decided  to  form  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  to 
1639  he  equipped  a  body  of  100  horse  for  the  request  Bolivar  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
royal  lervice,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £12,000,  them,  to  call  tiieir  capital  Sucre,  and  to  invest 
Intwas  disgraced  by  the  pusillanimous  conduct  the  government  for  the  time  being  in  Gen. 
ofhimself  and  his  men  in  an  encounter  with  the  Sucre  with  the  title  of  '^captain-general  and 
Scots  near  Dnnse,  for  which  he  was  merciless-  grand  marshal  of  Ayacucho/'  In  1826  a  new 
It  ridiculed  by  the  rival  wits  of  the  time.  In  congress  assembled  to  receive  the  constitution 
ue  anooeeding  year  he  was  elected  to  the  long  prepared  by  Bolivar,  and  Sucre  resigned  his 
parliament;  but,  having  Joined  in  a  plot  to  res-  captain-generalship,  but  was  at  once  elected 
me  Strafford  from  the  tower,  he  was  compelled  president  under  the  new  constitution.  The 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  His  literary  remains  revolution  in  Peru  in  1827,  which  overthrew 
oompriae  4  plays,  a  number  of  short  ^oems  the  government  of  Bolivar,  exerted  an  un- 
predicated to  love  and  gallantry,  a  treatise  on  Havorable  iufiuence  in  Bolivia,  and  an  insur- 
*'Bel)gion  by  Beason,"  and  a  collection  of  let-  rection  took  place  in  which  Sucre  was  at- 
ten.  His  reputation  at  the  present  day  rests  tacked  and  dangerously  wounded.  On  his 
•Imost  entirely  upon  his  poems.  His  works  recovery  in  Aug.  1828,  he  resigned  and  re- 
vere published  by  Tonson  in  1709,  and  in  1886  turned  to  Oolombia,  but  was  at  once  made 
fippeared  *^  Selections  from  his  Works,"  with  a  commander  of  the  Oolombian  army  of  the 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  A\k^  Suckling.  south,  and  political  chief  of  the  southern  de- 

BUORE,  Abtonio  Josfi  m,  a  South  Amer-  partments  of  the  Oolombian  republic.    In  this 

ican  genenJ,  bom  in  Oumana,  Venezuela,  in  capacity  he  led  his  troops  in  a  series  of  military 

179S,  assassinated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pas-  operations  which   terminated   in   the  defeat 

to,  m  Ecuador,  in  June,  1830.    He  entered  the  and  capitulation  of  the  Peruvians  under  Gen. 

msorrectionary  army  in  1811,  serving  under  La  Mar  at  Tarqnl,  Feb.  26, 1829.    He  became 

wmda,  and  afterward  under  Gen.  Rar.    In  a  member  of  the  constituent  congress  of  1880^ 
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ffdd  it  was  on  his  retnm  to  Quito  from  the  ralitj  and  sedition,  was  suppressed  in  1857.  He 
session  of  that  body  that  he  was  assassinated.  wrote  nnmerous  other  novels,  and  alone  or  iit 
BUDORIFIGS.  See  Diafhobstigs,  coigunction  with  others  dramatized  several  of 
SUE,  EuaiiinE,  a  French  novelist,  bom  in  his  works,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1848 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1804,  died  in  Anneoy,  Savoy,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  constit- 
July  8,  1857.  The  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  im-  uent  assembly;  but  in  1850  was  elected,  after  a 
penal  guard,  his  sponsors  at  baptism  were  the  lively  contest,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  de- 
empress  Josephine  and  Prinoe  Eug^e  Beau-  partment  of  the  Seine.  He  sat  among  the  mem- 
harnais.  He  studied  medicine,  and  was  early  hers  of  the  mountain,  but  never  spoke.  On  the 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  royal  body  coup  d'Stat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he.  was  expelled 
guard.  In  1828  he  followed  the  French  army  from  France,  and  retired  to  Annecy. 
to  Spain,  and  saw  the  siege  of  Oadiz  and  the  SUETONIUS  TRAHQUILLUS,  Oaius,  a  Bo- 
taking  of  the  Trocadero ;  was  afterward  trans-  man  historian,  bom  about  A.  D.  70,  died  prob- 
ferred  to  the  medical  service  in  the  navy,  and  ably  in  the  latterpart  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
in  1827  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  peror  Hadrian.  He  was  the  son  of  a  military 
Inheriting  a  competence  on  his  father^s  death,  tribune,  and  appears,  through  the  influence  of 
be  gave  up  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to  his  friend  the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  obtained  a 
paintmg  and  literature.  His  first  works  were  similar  office,  whidu  his  love  of  letters  induced 
the  sea  novels  Kernoch  le  pirate  (1880),  Plich  him  to  transfer  to  a  relative.  Pliny  subse- 
t(t  Plock  (1881),  and  Atar-OuU  (1881),  beside  quently  helped  him  to  become  magUter  epU- 
a  number  of  snorter  tales  collected  under  the  tolarum,  an  office  of  considerable  importance 
title  of  La  Coucarateha  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1882-'4).  in  the  imperial  household,  and  which  gave  the 
These  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  incumbent  many  opportunities  of  examining 
notwithstandmg^  their  immoral  tendency  and  the  state  archives.  From  this  position  he  was 
coarse  style,  their  vivacity  rendered  them  pop-  removed  by  jHadrian  in  119  in  consequence  of 
nlar.  An  affectation  of  Bvronic  scepticism  an  indiscreet  familiarity  with  the  empress  Sa- 
shone  conspicuously  in  his  ScUamandre  (1882),  bina.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  probably 
which  met  with  decided  success,  and  in  his  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  from  the  list 
Vigie  de  Ebatven  (1888).  In  all  these  per-  of  his  works  given  by  Suidas  he  must  have 
formances  the  author  seems  to  delight  in  pre-  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman 
senting  vice  triumphant  and  virtue  persecuted  authors.  His  chief  extant  work  is  the  VUm 
and  derided.  Although  ill  prepared  for  such  a  XT/  C<x8arumy  in  8  books;  beside  which  the 
task,  he  now  appeared  as  a  historian,  and  under  treatises  De  Illustribtts  Orammaticia  and  De 
the  patronage  of  the  government  published  the  Clarie  JShetorihu^  and  some  brief  bio^aphies 
Sistoire  de  la  marine  Fran^ise  au  17'  siicle  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,*  Juvenal,  Persius, 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  1835-'7),  which  was  a  failure,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under  his  name. 
Cecile  (1885),  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  follow-  His  lives  of  the  Cffisars  are  anecdotical  rather 
edhj  Le  marquis  de  Letoriires  (1889)  and  Jean  than  historical,  and  their  accuracy  has  been 
Cavalier  (IS^O).  He  now  assumed  the  advocacy  impeached  by  Heisen,  Linguet,  and  others,  al- 
of  socialistic  ideas  and  of  the  improvement  of  though,  as  would  appear  from  the  researches 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  This  change  of  Krause  (De  SueUmii  Tranquilli  Fontibvs  et 
did  not  appear  clearly  in  Mathilde,  im  mhnoires  AuetcritiUe)^  without  affecting  their  value  in 
tPunejeuTiefemme  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1841^,  an  affect-  illustrating  the  period  of  which  they  treat.  A 
ing  narrative  in  which  vice  meets  with  retribu-  marked  feature  of  the  lives  of  the  Csosars  is 
tion,  but  shone  conspicuouslv  in  Lee  myethee  the  minuteness  with  which  Suetonius  relates 
de  Paris  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1842),  a  work  which,  the  gross  excesses  of  the  emperors.  His  per- 
though  presenting  terrible  pictures  of  vice  and  sonal  character,  if  Pliny  may  be  believed,  was 
corruption,  was  for  a  while  the  most  popular  above  reproach.  The  works  of  Suetonius  long 
novel  ever  published,  numberless  editions  be-  eigoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  15  editions 
ing  issued  in  France,  and  translations  appearing  having  been  published  previous  to  1500,  of 
in  nearly  all  the  European  languages,  te  Juif  which  the  oldest  with  a  date  is  that  of  Borne 
errant  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'5)  was  still  more  (fol.,  1470).  Among  the  best  subsequent  edi- 
objectionable,  but  was  scarcely  less  successful  tions  are  those  of  Burmann  (2  vols.  4to.,  Ani- 
on account  of  its  beinff  a  merciless  attack  upon  sterdam,  1786)  and  of  Baumgarten-Crusiua,  by 
the  Jesuits.  These  three  novels  respectively  Hase  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828).  The  first  Eng- 
appeared  at  first  in  the  Prem.  the  Joumal  dee  lish  translation  was  by  Philemon  Holland  (foL, 
dioata,  and  the  Constitutionnd ;  they  were  fol-  London,  1606),  and  the  latest  by  Thomson  and 
lowed  by  Martin^  Venfant  trauvi  (12  vols.  8vo.,  Forester  (Bohn^s  **  Classical  Library,"  1855). 
1847)  and  Les  eept  peMs  capitaua^  (16  vols.  8vo.,  SUEUK,  Lb.  See  Lb  Sueub. 
1847-^9).  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  SUEVI,  the  collective  name  of  a  powerful 
undertook  a  serial  work  in  which  he  held  up  group  of  migratory  German  tribes,  who  about 
aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the  clergy  to  exe-  tiie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  are  said  by 
cration  by  narrating  the  sufferings  of  a  prole-  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  the  larger 
tarian  family  through  ages,  entitled  Lee  mya-  half  of  all  Germany.  Caesar  describes  them  as 
t^ee  du  peuple^  which  was  continued  from  dwelling  between  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri  on  the 
1850  to  1856,  and,  being  prosecuted  for  immo-  W.  and  the  Cherusci  on  the  E. ;  that  is,  between 
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fhe  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  According  to  Stra*  ally  poorly  built  of  snn-dried  brick.  It  contains 
bo,  they  extended  across  the  central  parts  of  several  mosqnes  and  khans,  a  Greek  church,  a 
modem  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  onstom  house,  a  large  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
Oder,  and  as  far  S.  as  the  head  waters  of  the  tion  of  European  travellers,  recently  erected 
Danube.  Tacitus  seems  to  designate  by  the  by  the  pasha,  a  bazaar,  and  some  tolerable 
name  Snevi  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany  from  shops.  Good  water  and  vegetable  productions 
the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  are  not  procurable  near  the  town,  and  supplies 
the  2d  century  the  collective  appellation  disap-  of  both  have  to  be  brought  from  considerable 
pears,  the  single  tribes  of  the  group  being  dee-  distances.  Vessels  of  a  large  size  find  safe  an- 
ignated  by  their  distinctive  names ;  later,  how-  chorale  in  the  roadstead  about  2  m.  off,  but 
ever,  o^er  Buevi,  an  adventurous  German  peo*  there  is  only  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  boats 
pie  of  mixed  origin,  appear  upon  the  banks  of  and  lighters  to  come  alongside  the  quay.  Suez 
the  Keokar,  where  they  gave  rise  to  the  mod-  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  railway  222 
em  name  Swabia,  and  also  in  northern  Spain,  m.  long,  which  passes  Cairo,  and  crosses  the 
where  they  conquered  Galicia  in  the  early  part  Nile  by  a  magnificent  bridg^e  65  m.  from  Alex- 
of  the  5th  century.  andria.    The  place  derives  its  importance  from 

SUEZ.    I.  An  isthmus  about  75  m.  broad,    being  a  port  of  the  overland  route  between 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,    England  and  India,  China,  and  Australia. 
and  connecting  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Af-        SUFFOCATION.    See  Asphyxia. 
riea.    With  the  exception  of  two  small  ridges       SUFFOLK    I.  An  £.  co.  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  respective  medium  heights  of  80  and  45    bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Massachusetts  bay ;  area, 
feet,  the  surface  is  only  elevated  from  5  to  8    15  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 192,701.    It  is  com- 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  acyoining  seas,  and    posed  of  Boston  and  Chelsea,  and  is  the  most 
has  a  general  depression  toward  the  Mediter-    important  county  in  wealth  and  population  in 
ranean.    In  places  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  covered    New  Inland.    Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
with  salt  marshes  or  swamps,  and  it  is  snppos-    engaged  in  manufacturing  and  trading.    The 
ed  that  at  one  time  the  two  seas  were  united,    agricultural  productions  in  1855  were  8,ldO 
There  are  some  considerable  lakes,  generidly    bushels  of  rve,  8,256  of  Indian  com,  9,010  of 
dry  for  most  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the    potatoes,  and  1,089  tons  of  hay.    (See  Boston, 
isthmus  is  a  barren  sandy  desert,  uninhabited,    and  Chelsea.)    The  county  is  intersected  by 
Fresh  water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  being  only    numerous  railroads.    Capital,  Boston,    n.  An 
found  in  a  few  places.    A  canal,  begun  by    £.  co.  of  New  York,  comprising  the  K  part  of 
Necho  and  finished  by  Darius,  connected  the    Long  island,  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island  sound, 
Nile  with  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  some  traces  of    and  £.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
it  are  still  visible.    Napoleon  projected  a  canal    the  Peoonic  river  and  several  smaller  streams ; 
between  the  Bed  and  Mediterranean  seas,  and    area,  950  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  43,276.    The 
for  many  years  this  subject  has  attracted  con-    surface  is  hilly  and  uneven  on  the  N.,  but 
siderable  attention  in  Europe.    In  1852  M.  de    nearly  level  on  the  S. ;  the  soil  is  generally 
Lesseps,  a  French  engineer,  undertook  to  form    sandy,  but  fertile  along  the  sound.    The  pro- 
a  joint  stock  company  to  out  a  ship  canal,  and    ductions  in  1855  were  504,767  bushels  of  In- 
two   years  afterward   he  obtained  a  firman    dian  corn,  151,649  of  wheat,  262,067  of  oats, 
from  the  pasha  of  Egypt  conferring  upon  him    804,068  of  potatoes,  104,188  of  turnips,  684,405 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  out  the  pro-    lbs.  of  butter,  and  41,505  tons  of  hay.    There 
jeet.    In  1855  a  commission  of  engineers  from    were  8  straw  paper  nulls,  25  ship  yards,  8  spar 
varions  countries  examined  the  proposed  route,    factories,  1  cotton  and  2  cotton  warp  factories, 
and  stated  in  their  report  that  there  were  no    2  clock  fiictories,  1  piano  factory,  5  newspaper 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  com-    offices,  112  churches,  and  146  schools.    The 
pany  was  formed  in  Jan.  1859,  with,  a  capital    coast  is  indented  by  numerous  harbors  and  in- 
of  140,000,000,  and  the  work  was  shortiy  af-    lets,  and  the  county  includes  several  small  isl- 
terward  commenced.    According  to  this  pro-    lands.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island 
jeet  the  canal  is  to  extend  between  the  town    railroad.    Capital,  Biverhead. 
of  Suez  and  the  gulf  of  Pelusium,  to  be  90       SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
miles  long,  20  feet  deep  at  low  water  levd    by  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  the  North 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  880  feet  wide  on    sea ;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  886,271. 
the  snrfiuse.    IL  A  gulf  forming  the  N.  W.  arm    It  contains  two  county  towns,  Ipswich  and 
of  the  Red  sea,  extending  from  its  head  in  a    Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  other  chief  towns.  Eye, 
N.  W.  direction  fDr  about  200  m.  between  Egypt    Aldborough,  Orford,  and  Sudbury.    The  coast 
and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  a  breadth    line  extends  about  60  m.,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
varying  from  80  to  40  m.    The  Israelites  are    is  low  and  marshy.    The  county  is  watered  by 
supposed  to  have  crossed  about  2  m.  from  the    numerous  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
head  of  this  gulf  on  their  exodus  from  Egypt    Stour,  Orwell,  Lark,  and  Waveney ;  and  there 
ni.  A  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the  head    are  several  small  lakes.    The  surface  is  un* 
of  the  guU^  77  m.  £.  from  Cairo ;  pop.  about    dulating,  with  some  flat  and  marshy  tracts, 
2,000.    It  stands  in  a  desert,  and  is  protected    and  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  alluvial  loam, 
on  the  8  sides  by  a  wall  mounting  a  few  guns.    The  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  agri- 
The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  houses  gener-    cultnrd  implements,  are  trifling.    Fishing  is 
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aetivelj  carried  on  upon  tlie  coast    There  are  the  method  of  maikiiig  Bogar,  and  the  maniifao- 

many  remains  of  antiqnity,  including  the  Bo-  tare  was  soon  permanently  established  in  the 

man  castle  of  Bnrgh,  the  walls  of  which  are  conntries  of  the  Levant.     From  these  angar 

Btill  standing.    Sofblk  returns  9  members  to  was  carried  to  Venice  as  early  as  096 ;  and  in 

parliament,  4  for  the  connty  and  6  for  the  the  12th  centary  it  was  imported  there  more 

DoroDghs.  oheaply  from  Egypt  than  from  Sicily.  .  William, 

8IJFISM.    See  Soovsnstf.  king  of  Sicily,  m  1166  gave  a  mill  for  grinding 

SUGAB  (Arab,  and  Per.  tuJthar;  1st.  iae^  sugar  canes  to  the  monastery  of  St  Benedict 

e^rum\  a  sweet  substance  obtained  from  the  The  first  sugar  cane  cuhivated  in  ft>ain  was  in 

Juices  of  many  plants  and  in  some  of  its  vari-  Valencia,  introduced  there  by  the  Moors  after 

eties  from  animal  fluids  also.   It  constitutes  an  their  conquest  of  the  countnr;  the  cnhare 

important  article  of  food  in  very  general  use  thence  spread  to  Granada  and  Mureia.    In  the 

throughout  the  world,  and  is  the  chief  source  early  part  of  the  15th  century  the  plant  was  in- 

of  nutriment  in  frnits,  appearing  in  them  as  trodu<led  into  Madeira  and  tiie  Oimary  ialanda, 

they  ripen.    Important  as  sugar  is  now  re-  and  from  the  latter  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 

garded  by  the  great  proportion  of  the  human  plants  were  taken  to  Brazil ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 

race,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  maprobable  that  the  sugar  cane  was  a  natural 

known  to  the  nations  of  antiauity,  except  to  product  of  America;  and  it  may  be  tiiat  it  is 

the  inhabitants  of  Ohina  and  Inoia.   The  sweet  only  for  the  process  of  maldng  sugar  fr^mi  it  that 

calamus  and  sweet  cane,  of  which  mention  is  the  new  world  is  indebted  to  uie  Portuguese 

occasionally  made  in  the  Old  Testao^ent,  were  and  Spaniards.  The  first  cultivation  of  the  sugar 

most  probably  the  sugar  cane,  which  may  have  cane  in  the  West  Indies  was  at  the  island  of  St 

been  introduced  from  eastern  Asia.    But  it  Domingo  or  Hayti,  where  it  was  succeasftilly 

must  have  slowly  come  into  use ;  for  the  an-  prosecuted  at  the  time  of  the  second  expedition 

cient  classical  authors,  Strabo,  Theophrastus,  of  Oolumbus.  1498  to  1496 ;  and  in  1518  there 

Arrian,  and  others,  who  allude  to  it,  speak  of  were  28  worKS  for  making  sugar  in  operation, 

it  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  a  reed  The  soil  and  climate  proved  admirably  well 

growinff  in  India  and  Arabia;  while  Dioscori-  suited  for  the  crop ;  and  for  a  long  time  this 
es  and  PHny  describe  it  as  resembling  salt,  island  frimishedthe  chief  portions  of  the  Euro- 
and  only  usecL  in  medicine.  This  substance,  pean  supplies  of  sugar.  Previous  to  tiie  revo- 
termed  a-aKKapov,  is,  however,  in  Smith's  ''Die-  lution,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities'*  (art  export  of  sugar  had  amounted  to  69,000  tons  a 
*'  Saocharum']),  described  as  ''  a  natural  con-  7^^-  The  English  began  to  export  sugar  from 
cretion,  formixig  on  certain  reeds,  but  more  barbados  in  1646,  and  the  trade  soon  gave  em- 
especially  on  the  bamboo  cane :"  and  it  is  add-  ployment  to  a  large  number  of  ships.  Tbe 
ed:  ''  It  would  appear  that  Moses  Qhorenen-  Portuguese  also  at  the  same  period  were  send- 
sis,  in  the  5th  century,  is  the  first  author  who  ing  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  European  coun- 
distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is  to  say,  tries  from  Brazil ;  and  toward  the  cioee  of  the 
the  sugarprocured  by  boiling  from  the  sugar  17th  century  the  culture  had  been  generally 
cane."  This  does  not  conflict  with  the  older  establiiQied  throughout  the  West  India  islands, 
allnaions  to  sugar  cane  and  its  sweet  juice,  in  Mexico,  all  of  Central  America,  the  northern 
which  it  is  evident  was  long  previously  eaten  countries  of  South  America,  Peru,  Ghili,  dca 
with  avidity,  as  the  2k)oloo  Oaf&es  at  the  pres-  Mention  is  made  of  the  su w  cane  among  the 
ent  lime  eat  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  (See  indigenous  productions  of  Virginia  and  North 
SoBOHUM.)  Tet  Eratosthenes  speaks  of  roots  in  Carolina  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  banks  of 
India  sweet  to  the  taste  even  when  boiled,  in  the  James  and  Neuse  rivers ;  but  it  seems  prob- 
such  manner  that  many  have  supposed  he  re-  able  they  must  have  mistaken  for  it  the  com- 
ferred  to  sugar  extracted  from  the  cane.  Others  mon  reed.  The  plant  appears  to  have  been 
again  agree  with  Dr.  Moseley,  who  thinks  tiie  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  Ae  Misaianppi  for 
remarks  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  applicable  to  the  first  time  about  the  year  1761,  when  some 
the  sugar  candy  which  the  Chinese  are  known  Jesuits  brought  it  from  St  Domingo,  and  set- 
to  have  made  iVom  ancient  times,  and  which  tied  Just  above  the  site  of  New  (h'leanB.  In 
may  very  likely  have  found  its  way  in  small  1758  the  first  sugar  mUl  was  built  a  little  further 
Quantities  even  to  Bome.  Sugar  canes  were  down  the  river  by  M.  Dubreuil  on  his  sugar 
£>und  in  abundance  near  Tripoli  in  Syria  by  plantation.  The  culture  according  to  some  ao» 
the  crusaders ;  and  Albert  Aquensis,  a  monkish  counts  prospered,  so  that  in  1770  sugar  was  one 
author  of  that  period,  speaks  of  ^e  plant  being  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  aft^ 
cultivated  with  great  care,  and  when  ripe  of  the  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  prosecuted  so  soc- 
jui(^  being  beaten  out  in  mortars,  stramed,  and  cessfhlly  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
set  aside  tm  it  concreted  in  a  snowy  or  salt-like  that  there  were  in  1808  as  many  as  81  sugar 
product.  This  was  eaten  with  bread  or  with  estates  on  the  delta  alone.  But  according  to 
water,  and  was  found  more  agreeable  than  the  statement  of  K  J.  Forstall  in  De  Bow's 
honey.  The  Saracens  introducea  susar  canes  "Industrial  Besources,**  vol.  Hi.  p.  S76,  "the 
into  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicilv,  when  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar  does  not  appear 
they  obtained  possession  of  those  islands  in  the  to  have  commenced  before  1764,  when  aampka 
Ml  century.    They  also  were  acquainted  with  were  sent  to  the  mother  eountiy  fr<»n  the  e^ 
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lite  of  Cfeeylier  de  Maann,  near  the  city  (Hew  damaged  by*  the  HaBsiBappi  river  banrtdng 
OrleaDs)  on  the  opposite  bank.    The  cesaioQ  through  creyioes  in  the  banks  and  flooding  the 
ci  Lodaana  to  Spain  at  that  epodh  appears  to  low  country. — ^The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  be  a 
have  pat  a  stop  to  that  indnatrj,  for  no  farther  natural  product  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
traoaa  of  sugar  making  are  to  be  fonnd  nntil  Pacific;  and  it  oertainly  flourishes  with  great 
1791,  when  the  first  sogar  house  under  the  luxuriance  in  many  of  the  tropical  countries 
Bpamdi  foremment  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Solis  and  islanda  of  Asia.    But  though  the  chief,  it 
at Terre  aux  Boan&  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  cane  or  crystallized 
The  next  was  estahlished  in  1796  on  a  planta-  Tariety  of  sugar  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
tioD  idiere  now  stands  Garrollton.'*    The  sue-  This  is  also  obtained  from  the  beet  root  and  the 
CMsfiil  reanlt  of  this  operation  laid  the  founda*  Juice  of  the  sugar  maple  tree,  and  of  several 
tna  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana ;  which  trees  of  the  palm  tribe.    Sugar  was  discovered 
sliD,  however,  advanced  very  slowly,  and  at  in  the  parsnip,  the  white  and  red  beet,  carrot. 
the  time  of  the  oeeaon  of  Louisiana  to  the  and  juice  of  the  birch  in  1747,  by  M.  MargraaC 
Umtad  States  (1808)  the  number  of  sugar  estates  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin ;  ana 
was  very  small.     In  1818  the  crop  amounted  in  1796  M.  Achard  analyzed  the  beet  root  in 
to  25,000  hogsheads,  and  the  cane  was  ground  Berlin,  and  obtained  from  it  6  per  cent,  of 
attogkher  by  cattle.    Steam  power  was  intro-  white  sugar  and  8  of  molasses.   The  high  price 
dami  in  1822.    The  further  progress  of  the  of  cane  sugar  rendered  the  discovery  of  some 
eokore  is  presented  in  the  tabular  statements  new  source  of  it  a  matter  of  great  importancOi 
at  the  dose  of  this  article^   The  sugar-growing  and  a  fiiotory  was  established  at  Oumoom  in 
dtsCiiei  in  this  state  is  on  both  sides  the  Mis-  Silesia  for  extracting  it  from  the  beet  root. 
•sBEppi  river,  from  57  m«  below  New  Orleans  When  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  colonial  prod- 
to  nearly  190  m.  above;  on  Bed  river,  includ-  nets  were  excluded  from  France,  this  manu- 
ing  Rapides  and  Avoyelles ;  on  many  of  the  facture  assumed  still  ^ater  importance ;  and 
bayous  and  their  tributaries;  the  prairies  of  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the  offer  of 
St.  Martin,  Vermilion,  Sec    In  Texas  the  crop  a  premium  of  1,000,000  francs  for  the  best 
has  ktely  become  an  important  one ;  and  it  is  method  of  producing  sugar  from  native  prod- 
iBoreasing  in  all  the  gulf  states.   It  is  even  oul*  nets.    The  highest  cheimoal  talent  of  France 
tivated  to  some  extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  was  directed  to  this  object,  and  the  resulting 
tables  referred  to,  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  discoveries  and  improvements  were  afterward 
and  Kentuoky.    Yet  the  climate  of  Louisiana  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  treatment 
ftself  18  rather  north  of  that  best  suited  to  the  of  the  sugar  cane.    The  readmission  of  West 
plant,  the  cane  being  frequently  killed  by  the  India  sugars  on  the  return  of  peace  nearly 
nost  after  starting  in  the  spring,  and  at  matu-  broke  np  the  beet  root  manufacture,  and  this 
rity  in  tiie  latter  part  of  October  and  in  Novem-  was  only  kept  alive  by  the  imposition  of  high 
ber,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  materially  dimin-  duties  on  foreign  sugars  in  1820  and  1822. 
isfa  its  production  of  sugar.    In  1857  ii^urious  From  that  time  the  product  rapidly  increased, 
frosts  tnns  occurred  in  April  as  late  as  the  22d,  amounting  in  1888  to  over  86,000,000  lbs.,  or 
and  on  tiie  19th  and  20th  of  November.  In  No-  about  42,000  tons,  in  1857-8  to  150,000  tons, 
vember,  1859,  the  cold  was  very  severe  on  the  and  in  1858-^9  to  180,000  tons.  In  Germany,  Bel- 
12th,  18th,  14th,  and  15th  in  all  parts  of  Loui-  gium,  andBussia,  beet  sugar  is  also  produced  to 
aiana,  the  thermometer  on  the  14th  standing  at  a  considerable  amount.   In  1858-'9,  86,668,557 
25^  F.  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  thick  ice  being  cwt  of  roots  were  consumed  in  250  sugar  re- 
lotmed  in  the  most  southern  parishes.     The  fineries  in  the  2«ollvWein.   As  12icwt.  of  roots 
effiset  of  this  was  that  the  cane  was  everywhere  are  considered  equal  to  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  this 
frosen,  and  land  which  had  previously  given  should  represent  146,674  ^^^  ^^  sugar.  In  the 
^ve  S  hogsheads  to  the  acre  yielded  barely  Austrian  empire  there  were  consumed  16,042,- 
half  a  hoguiead,  and  this  of  inferior  quality.  248  cwt  of  beet  roots.    In  Belgium  the  same 
The  dimate  is  also  subject  to  long  continued  year  the  product  of 'beet  sugar  was  18,000  tons. 
drooghts  which  seriously  injure  the  growing  The  manuiSacture  in  these  countries  is  encour- 
eraps.    From  some*other  cause  not  weU  under-  aged  by  a  protective  duty.    Bussia  is  said  to 
flood  the  product  of  sugar  to  the  acre  is  not  produce  from  80,000  to  40,000  tons  of  beet 
ao  great  as  it  has  been  in  past  years.    This  sugar  annually.    The  annual  product  of  maple 
inay  be  owing  to  continued  repetition  of  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
same  crop  witnout  adding  manures  to  the  land,  at  about  27,000  tons.    The  manufacture  is  car- 
er to  the  practice  of  reserving  inferior  canes  ried  on  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
fior  seed,  while   stMne  liave   supposed   it  is  )£ichigan,  the  New  England  states,  and  also  in 
caoaeii  by  deterioration  of  the  stock  through  the  Briti^  provinces.   A  much  lai^^er  quantity 
eontinned  use  of  cuttings  from  the  same  source,  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  wild  date  and  the 
To  remedy  the  trouble,  in  case  of  this  being  the  gomuti  palms  than  from  the  maple,  the  product 
canse  of  the  deterioration,  the  United  States  being  rated  as^r  of  aU  the  cane  sugar  manu- 
govemment  recently  collected  a  new  supply  of  Pictured.    In  India  the  process  of  extracting 
canes  from  the  northern  parts  of  South  Ameri-  the  sugar  is  very  rude,  causing  much  of  it  to  as- 
ea  and  distributed  them  among  the  planters.  sumetheuncrystaiUzableconmtion.  The  crude. 
The  sugar  jdantations  are  also  often  seriously  dark  brown,  deliqnescent  sugar,  called  in  India 
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jaggerp.  is  the  product  of  the  eyaporation  of  !n  the  milk  of  animalB)  and  is  inferior  to  the 

tiie  toddy  or  pahn  jnioe.   Beside  these  sonroes,  last  described  in  sweetness.    These  substanoei 

cane  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  all  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 

pumpkin,  the  chestnnt,  the  young  shoots  of  the  the  two  latter  elements  always  existing  in  the 

Indian  com,  and  a  large  number  of  tropical  exact  proportions  required  to  produce  water; 

fruits.     The  character  of  the  Chinese  sugar  for  which  reason,  although  these  elements  are 

cane  as  a  sugar-producing  plant  has  been  con-  not  regarded  as  so  combined,  the  oompounds 

sidered  in  the  article  Sobohum;  and  the  evi-  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hydrates  of  carbon, 

dence  at  hand  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  was  While  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  the  cane 

unfavorable  to  the  prospect  of  its  yielding  in  variety,  is  reiulily  converted  into  the  inferior 

this  country  crystaluzable  sugar  to  profit,  ^ut  grape  sugar,  all  attempts  to  reverse  the  proceasi 

reports  from  Ohio  published  in  Jan.  1862.  which  would  be  a  discovery  of  immAni^^  value, 

give  more  favorable  accounts  of  the  success  of  have  entirely  failed.    The  comparative  compo> 

the  trials  of  the  preceding  year,  and  make  sition  of  the  sugars  as  respects  the  proportion 

mention  of  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  fine  of  water  they  contain  is  presented  m  the  fol- 

samples  of  the  sugar  at  a  convention  in  Oolum-  lowing  table,  which  is  based  upon  quantities  of 

bus,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  T;  and  we  learn  that  in  the  each  containing  12  equivalents  of  carbon  : 

north-western  stat^  it  is  already  a  conmion  ar-    ^~^ 

tide  of  commerce. — ^The  sugars  may  be  indnd-  ^'^ 


ed  in  4  prindpal  varieties,  of  which  that  termed  Cane  sngar,  a,  H,]  o,i 

cane  sugar,  also  called  sucrose,  is  the  most  im-  &Sl,V2Si,  c\l hJJ oJiino ::;: 

portant,  and  is  the  conmion  commercial  variety.  Miik  sngar.  c,4 11,4  O94 . 

The  second,  called  fruit  sugar  or  fructose,  exists  Puto,  dried,  CmHi^Oj,. 


in  honey,  treade,  and  most  acidulous  fruits.    It  — Oane  sugar,  as  first  obtained  on  evaporating 

is  a  sirupy  liquid,  not  orystallizable,  though  by  the  saccharine  juices,  is  a  yellowish  brown 

boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  may  be  partially  substance  in  coarse  crystalline   powder  and 

converted  into  the  next  variety,  which  is  crys-  lumps,  more  or  less  moist  and  sticky,  and  con- 

tallizable.  The  third  sort  is  called  ^pe  sugar,  tainmg  variable  quantities  of  glucose,  treade, 

starch  sugar,  or  glucose.    It  exists  m  the  juice  and  several  organic  and  mineral  substances, 

of  many  plants,  and  constitutes  the  crysti^  lime  is  one  of  tiie  latter,  and  it  is  thought  that 

which  form  in  honey,  and  dso  the  hard,  gran-  its  presence  induces  the  change  in  crude  sugars, 

olar,  sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried  fruits,  which  after  a  time  become  gummy  and  soft 

as  raisins,  figs,  ^.    It  is  also  produced  by  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  sweetness.    The 

boiling,  with  ^ute  acids,  starch,  cane  sugar,  foreign  organic  matters  present  impart  to  the 

ligneous  fibre  (as  linen  rags),  sugar  of  milk,  crude  sugars  their  peculiar  taste'  and  smell, 

&c. ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  morbid  and  betray  their  particular  source.    These  dis- 

constituent  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetes,  appear  when  the  sugar  is  refined.^  The  best 

It  crystallizes  in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and  brown  sugar  has  little  odor  and  is  in  lai^ 

from  hot  alcohol  in  anhydrous  prisms.     Its  sparkling  grains.    When  refined,  the  sugar  is 

sweetening  effect  compared  with  that  of  cane  converted  into  a  hard  and  brittle  crystalline 

sugar  is  about  as  1  to  2^.    Glucose  is  manu-  mass,  and  is  often  moulded  into  conical  loaves, 

factured  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  starch  Its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.606,  giving  1,606 

factories  in  Europe  from  potato  starch,  or  ounces  'avoirdupois  to  the  cubic  foot.    In  the 

rather  dextrine,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  man-  large  crystals,  known  as  sugar  candy,  obtained 

ufacture  of  beer  and  an  inferior  sort  of  alcohol,  by  evaporating  a  saturated  aqueous  solution, 

designed  for  conversion  into  French  brandy  by  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  21 2*^,  the  sugar  is 

the  addition  of  certain  essential  oils  01;  flavor-  colorless ;  but  in  the  crystalline  ^ains  it  is  of 

ings.    It  is  produced  oy  the  action  of  diastase  snowy  whiteness  owing  to  the  numerous  refiec- 

upon  the  dextrine  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  tions  and  refractions  from  the  crystalline  faces. 

DUtlting  and  mashing,  but  is  more  expeditiously  The  form  of  ^e  large  crystals  is  that  of  rhom- 

made  by  treating  the  starch  with  sulphuric  boidal  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits, 

acid.    It  differs  from  starch  (O19H10O10;  only  If  the  solution  be  prepared  at  280^,  or  be  long 

by  containing  in  addition  the  elements  of  2  boiled,  the  sugar  forms  an  amorphous  mass  on 

more  equivalents  of  water,  and  also  2  equiva-  cooling.    Pieces  of  loaf  sugar  rubbed  together 

lents  of  water  of  crystdlization,  with  which  it  emit  a  pale  violet  phosphorescent  light   Sugar 

parts  when  carefrdly  dried,  becoming   then  is  soluble  in  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  cold  water, 

OitHitOia.  Melting  in  its  water  of  crystallizar  and  in  all  proportions  in  bomng  water.    It  is 

tion  at  212°  F.,  this  sometimes  serves  to  detect  sparingly  dissolved  in' boiling  absolute  alcohol, 

its  presence  in  cane  sugar.   It  differs  from  this  but  deposited  again  when  cold.  At  the  tempera- 

also  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  ture  of  820^  it  fuses,  and  on  cooling  forms  the 

in  forming  definite  compounds  with  alkaline  amber-colored  solid  known  as  barley  sugar, 

and  earthy  bases,  which  decompose  and  become  When  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to 

brown  at  temperatures  from  160°  to  212°.  400°  or  420°,  sugar  loses  two  equivalents  of 

Other  points  of  difference  will  be  noticed  be-  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  dark  brown 

low.    The  fourth  variety,  called  milk  sugar,  substance  called   cu'amel,  used  for  coloring 

sugar  of  milk,  lactine,  or  lactose,  occurs -only  wines.    At  a  still  higher  temperature  decom- 
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podtion  ensnes,  and  a  reeidne  is  left  of  very  action,  and  spgar  has  the  aame  also  in  less  de- 

poroos  shining  oharooal,  about  i  the  wek^ht  of  gree ;  bnt  their  more  important  medicinal  prop- 

the  original  snbstance.     Under  the  innnence  ertj  is  that  of  a  demulcent,  for  which  thej  are 

of  jeast  vinons  fermentation  takes  place  in  sola*  much  used  in  catarrhal  affections.  In  pharmacj 

tioDS  of  sngar,  b j  which  this  is  first  converted  sugar  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  es- 

into  fruit  sugar,  and  then  into  carbonic  acid  peciallj  as  a  medium  for  administering  many  ac* 

and  idcohol.     Oane  sugar  is  rapidly  decom-  tive  medicines  and  disguising  their  duagreeable 

posed  and  charred  by  cohoentrated  sulphuric  taste,  or  preserving  them  from  change.  It  forms 

acid.    These  properties  serve  to  distinguish  the  bulk  of  most  of  the  sirups  and  confections, 

cane  sogar  from  the  other  varieties.  The  solu-  and  of  all  the  troches  or  lozenges.    Molassee 

tioDs  of  &e  different  sugars  also  present  char-  is  usefiQ  in  the  preparation  of  many  pills,  keep- 

Bcteristio  effects  on  polarized  light,  thus  ftir-  ing  them  soft  and  moist,  while  at  the  same 

nifihing  a  very  certain  means  of  distinguishing  time  preventing  mouldiness  or  other  change, 

the  rarieties.     The  method  of  thus  testing  Sugars  are  rarely  adulterated  to^ny  injuriouB 

fhem  bj  the  aid  of  an  instrument  invented  by  extent,  and  there  are  few  substances  that  could 

M.  Soleil  is  described  in  the  AnnaUa  de  ehimie,  be  added  to  the  white  sugars  and  not  be  readi- 

[iiL]  xxtL  175.    The  plane  of  polaHzation  is  ly  detected  by  their  insolubility  in  water,  their 

rotated  from  left  to  right  by  cane  sugar,  rather  leaving  an  ash  when  consumed,  or  their  im- 

more  powerfolly  than  by  grape  sugar,  while  parting  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  mixture.    Starch 

fruit  or  uncrystallizable  sugar  produces  a  rota-  and  starch  sugar  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 

tion  from  right  to  left    A  fresh  solution  of  pose.    The  brown  sugars  met  with  in  the  Lon- 

grape  sugar  possesses  a  rotary  power  double  don  market  are  so  impure,  in  eonsequenee 

tibat  which  it  retains  after  some  hours,  or  after  chiefly  of  the  defective  methods  employed  in 

it  has  been  heated  to  180^  or  more  and  allowed  their  manufacture,  that  they  have  been  pro* 

to  cooL    Its  rotary  power  is  not  then  i^ected  nounced  by  Dr.  Haasall  in  generd  unfit  for  hu- 

ifthe  solution  is  heatedwith  an  add;  but  that  man  consumption.    The  exceptions  are  some 

of  cane  sugar  is  reversed  when  its  solution  is  large-grained,  dear,  dry,  crystalline   sugars, 

heAted  with  ^  its  bulk  of  pure  hydroohlorio  evidently  made  from  luice  purified  by  filtra- 

acid,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  for  10  min-  tion  before  boiling.    The  brown  sugars  almost 

Qtes  to  154''  F. — ^In  the  preparation  of  sugar,  imiversaJly  oontahi  minute  fragments  of  cane, 

a  thick,  dark  brown  or  black,  ropy  liquid  is  sporules  and  filaments  of  fungus,  grape  sugar, 

dramed  off  from  the  crystalline  portion,  which  molasses,  and   great  numbers   of  the  sugar 

consists  of  the  uncrystallizable  sirup  together  mite    (aearus  9aee7uxri)y  a  disgusting   insect 

with  some  cane  sugar,  and  the  impurities  that  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

maj  be  present.    It  is  called  molasses,  and  is  When  a  quantity  of  sugar  containing  them  is 

very  extensively  consumed  as  an  artide  of  diet,  dissolved  m  a  ^dne  glass  of  tepid  water,  and 

and  also  in  connection  with  the  skimmings  of  left  at  rest  an  hour  or  so,  the  animalcules  are 

the  sa^^ar  kettles  for  the  production  of  nun.  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  upon  the  surface 

(See  Molasses,  and  Bum.)    A  better  article,  of  the  mixture,  and  in  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 

calledsQgarhouse  molasses,  and  sometimes  trea-  tom.    In  England  it  is  the  custom  with  the 

cle,  of  specific  gravity  about  1.4,  is  obtained  in  grocers  to  "  handle^'  the  sugars,  which  means 

the  process  of  refining  brown  sugars.    The  ar-  mixing  sugars  of  different  qualities,  and  thus 

tide  called  mdado  lately  introdaced  in  com-  disguising  the  worst  sorts.    The  purest  large- 

merce  is  a  low  grade  of  sugar  heavy  with  mo-  grained  brown  sugars  are  scarcely  sold  at  re* 

lasses,  obtained  from  the  s^lings  of  the  dstems  .tail,  and  their  introduction  is  discouraged  by 

in  which  the  molasses  is  collected,  and  from  the  grocers,  because,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Scoffem, 

partial  boiling  down .  in  vacuum  pans  without  they  are  incorporated  with  difficulty  among  the 

refining.— Sugar  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  inferior  sugars,  and  betray  to  the  eye  the  mix-> 

of  ways  as  a  nutriment  and  condiment;  but  ing  practice. — Manufacture,    This  maybere- 

thongh  nutritious  and  promoting  the  formation  garded  as  commencing  with  the  cultivation  of 

of  fat  and  lactic  acid,  providing  material  for  the  the  cane.     This  plant  ((vrundo  sacehar^fera) 

maintenance  ofrespiration,  and  promoting  by  its  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  graminem  or 

oxidation  heat  in  the  system,  it  cannot  through  grasses.    It  groins  in  a  succession  of  joints,  or 

itsdeficiencyofnitrogen  alone  support  liife.  It  is  rather  nodes,  from  4  to  20  ^eet  high,  and  the 

&e  hasis  of  the  various  preparations  known  as  stem  is  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.    Long  slen« 

confectionery ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  material  for  der  leaves  shoot  forth  from  the  opposite  side^ 

preserving  fruits,  meat,  and  fish,  and  is  largely  of  alternate  joints,  and  fall  off  when  the  plant 

^  especially  for  the  saccharine  confections  comes  to  maturity.    From  the  top  there  apt 

known  as  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  and  in  pears,  when  the  plant  is  11  or  12  months  old, 


^n  them  out  of  the  body,  and  if  it  affects  merous  white  flowers.    Seeds  are  rarely  pron 

Jem  in  the  system  it  is  probably  by  its  first  duced  by  the  cultivated  canes,  and  it  is  stated 

Ordering  the  digestive  organs,  when  taken  in  that  the  plant  is  nowhere  raised  from  these, 

exoeasive  quantities.    Molasises  has  an  aperient  but  always  from  the  cuttings  of  the  stalks.  The 
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ftam  is  flnoath  and  stnin^t)  the  Joints  8  to  6  siana  for  seed.  The  yield  of  sngar  in  the  south* 
inohes  apart,  and  the  onter  coal&g  hard  and  ern  states  is  firom  600  to  2,000  lbs.  to  the  acre; 
nlicious,  and  when  rii>e  of  yarions  shades  of  in  the  West  Indies  8,000  to  5,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
yellowish,  violet,  greenish,  and  red«  Between  the  East  Indies  the  highest  product  is  about 
the  joints  the  cane  is  mled  with  a  whitish  7,000  lbs.  In  Manritins  the  product  is  said  to 
mongy  tissne,  which  nnder  the  magnifying  have  been  increased  from  2,000  or  2,500  lbs. 
glass  is  seen  to  oonsLst  of  numberless  cells  con-  to  the  acre  to  6,000  and  7,000  lbs.,  and  in  some 
taining  Hie  saooharme  juice.  The  principal  va-  oases  eyen  more  than  this.  At  maturity  the 
rieties  of  the  cane  are  the  Creole,  also  known  canes  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  are 
as  the  crystalline,  and  Malabar ;  the  Otaheite,  stripped  of  the  tops  and  leaves,  which,  under 
and  the  ribbon  or  Batayian.  The  first,  which  the  name  of  trash,  are  left  upon  the  ground,  to 
was  formerly  oultiyated  in  Louioana  as  the  protect,  in  this  country,  the  roots  from  frost 
most  valuable  variety,  has  there  run  out,  and  during  the  winter.  The  practice  is  to  consume 
has  given  place  to  hardy  varieties  of  the  ribbon  this  sooner  or  later  by  fire,  though  some  of  the 
cane  from  Java,  which  have  also  ^eatly  de-  southern  planters  strongly  recommend  its  be- 
teriorated,  as  affirmed,  throu^^  an  uyudicioua  ing  ploiu^ed  xmder  in  the  spaces  between  the 
system  of  culture.  The  Creole  and  Otaheite  rows.  The  canes  contain  most  sugar  in  the 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  lower  third  of  their  length ;  ^e  juice  in  the 
America.  The  latter  variety  is  highly  esteem-  tops  is  watery  and  not  wortii  saving.  Cattle, 
ed,  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  said  to  grow  the  first  horses,  and  mules  are  fond  of  dl  parts  of  the 
year  12  to  l4  feet  high,  with  stems  6  inches  in  plant,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  when  fresh  make 
circumference,  and  joints  6  inches  apart.  In  for  them  good  K>dder.  As  soon  as  the  canes 
the  East  Indies  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  are  cut  they  should  be  taken  to  the  mill  and 
cane  are  cultivated,  among  the  most  productive  ground,  as  diey  are  liable  to  soon  ferment  in 
of  which  is  the  SaJangore  cane,  grown  in  the  Qie  warm  climate,  and  thus  lose  a  portion  of 
straits  of  Singapore,  which  have  produced  at  their  sugar.  They  are  found  to  contain  when 
the  rate  of  7,200  lbs.  of  undrained  sugar  to  analyzed  from  66  to  78  per  cent,  of  water,  12 
the  acre,  ^ual  to  5,800  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  for  to  21  per  cent,  of  sugar  with  a  very  small 
shipping.  The  method  of  planting  varies  in  quantity  of  other  soluble  substances,  and  9  to 
different  countries;  but  in  general  the  practice  17  per  cent,  of  ligneous  fibre.  But  owing  to 
is,  after  breaking  up  the  limd,  to  run  straight  the  imperfections  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  sup- 
parallel  fruTows  through  the  plantation  at  dis-  posed  that  not  i  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  is 
tances  4  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  West  Indies,  or  saved,  the  product  not  really  ezdeeding  that 
8  feet  in  Louisiana,  in  which  frirrows  slips  of  obtained  by  the  French  manu&cturers  from 
the  cane,  each  having  several*  joints,  are  placed,  the  beet  root,  which  contains  an  average  of 
2  to  5  feet  apart,  and  lightly  covered.  In  Lou-  only  about  11  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  mills 
isiana  some  planters  lay  2  to  4  canes  in  each  employed  for  crushing  the  canes  are  of  a  great 
furrow,  lapping  the  same  the  whole  length,  variety,  and  those  in  use  from  ancient  times  in 
The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  kept  well  the  East  Indies  are  exceedingly  rude,  and  slow 
ploughed  or  hoed. '  In  the  West  Indies  tiie  best  and  inefScient  in  their  action,  worked  by  oxen, 
season  for  planting  is  from  August  to  Novem-  Mills  not  much  better  are  still  employed  by 
ber ;  the  cutting  may  be  in  March  and  April,  but  small  planters  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  power- 
is  often  performed  at  any  convenient  time  dur-  fill  machines  driven  by  steam  are  in  operation 
ing  the  year.  In  the  southern  states,  where  upon  the  more  important  sugar  estates,  the 
the  ground  is  liable  to  be  frozen,  the  plants  are  crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  8  heavy  cast 
usuidly  put  in  between  January  and  MiEurch,  and  iron  rollers,  between  which  the  canes  are 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  October.  The  slips  for  passed.  They  revolve  horizontally,  one  called 
seed  are  then  selected,  and,  though  it  would  be  the  top  roller  over  the  two  others,  one  of  which 
true  economy  to  reserve  the  best  canes  for  this  is  the  fluted  feed  roller  and  the  other  the  de- 

Surpose,tiie  planters  are  generally  unwiUin^  to  livering  roller.    The  canes  are  spread  upon  a 

0  it,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  deterioration  cast  iron  feed  plate  sloping  down  to  the  upper 

alluded  to  above.  Were  the  planting  done  every  edge  of  the  feed  roller,  and  are  drawn  into  the 

year,  this  would  be  a  much  more  serious  con-  space,  usually  of  about  i  an  inch,  between  this 

slderation  than  it  is  at  present,  the  canes  grow-  and  the  top  roller,  and  are  discharged  through 

ing  upon  an  acre  being  not  more  than  enough  the  space  of  about  j  of  an  inch  between  the 

to  plant  4  or  5  acres;  but  after  tile  removal  of  top  roller  and  the  delivering  roller.   Yery  effi- 

the  canes  new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  stub-  cient  machines  are  also  in  use  with  2  rollers 

ble,  and  these,  known  as  ratoons,  though  not  above  and  2  below.  After  passing  once  through, 

as  liu'ge  and  vigorous  as  the  "plant  canes,"  the  crushed  canes,  now  called  bagasse,  or  in 

afford  better  juice,  which  is  more  readily  con-  English  works  megass,  are  returned  to  the  feed 

verted  into  sugar.    In  Louisiana  a  succession  plate  either  by  hand  or  by  the  mechanical  con- 

of  only  8  crops  can  be  depended  on  from  one  trivance  called  the  dumb  returner,  and  are 

planting ;  while  in  the  West  Indies  the  ratoons  again  compressed.    About  i  of  the  whole  juice 

continue  to  renew  themselves  sometimes  for  is  thus  extracted,  and  runs  down  into  the 

more  than  20  crops.    About  -j^  of  the  product  troughs  or  receptacles  placed  beneath  to  col- 

therofore,  it  is  seen,  must  be  reserved  in  Loui-  lect  it.    The  remainder  is  obstinately  held  by 
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tfke  bagsBse,  and  no  effectnal  meanfl  of  reooT- 
ermg  it  has  yet  been  devised.   A  method  whioh 
has  be^  &vorably  spoken  of,  some  time  since 
patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Michiel,  and  called 
the  maceration  process,  entirely  dispenses  with 
the  mill    It  consists  in  cutting  the  canes  into 
extremely  thin  slices  with  circular  knives,  and 
then  solmiitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  water.     The  lime  is  supposed  to 
coagulate  and  render  insoluble  all  the  nitroge- 
nous matters,  and  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  water.    On  an  estate  in  the 
ialand  of  Martinique  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cess is  reported  to  have  increased  the  yield  of 
the  cane  from  5  or  6  per  cent.,  which  it  pre- 
Tiously  was,  to  11  or  12  per  cent.    The  difS- 
eult^  attending  its  use  are  the  ranid  wear 
iipcHi  the  knives  and  the  time  and  labor  re« 
quired  in  their  use  over  that  in  grinding.    The 
&gffi8e,  consisting  largely   of  carbonaceous 
matters^  bums  freely,  and  is  advantageously 
used  as  fael  in  the  boiling  operation.    The  fol- 
io wing  are  results  of  some  of  the  analyses  of  its 
a^  n^c  by  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  Nos.  1  and  2,  of 
cane  of  Trinidad;  No.  8,  of  cane  of  Berbice; 
and  No.  4,  of  cane  of  Demerara : 
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The  capacity  of  the  mills  should  be  about  100 
aEoos  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse  power. 
The  crude  Hqnor  contains  various  impurities, 
as  particles  of  woody  fibre,  coloring  matter, 
&kxent  soluble  salts,  albumen,  caseine,  waz^ 
tc    The  nitrogenous  substances  induce  imme- 
diate fermentation  and  the  conversion  of  a 
portloD  of  the  sirup  into  alcohol  and  afterward 
isto  acetic  acid,  thus  not  only  reducing  the 
product  of  sugar,  but  introducing  now  com- 
poanda,  which  might  prove  detrimental  by 
•cCiBg  upon  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  appa- 
rates  and  adding  their  poisonous  salts  to  the 
Eogsr.     Xot  much  time  should  therefore  be 
a&owed  for  a  portion  of  the  impurities  to  settle 
More  tho  liquor  is  drawn  through  the  strain- 
ers of  <x>pper  or  iron  wire  into  the  vessels  for 
dariff ing  it.     By  the  old  method  practised  in 
A.^  a  series  of  11  kettles  or  earthen  boilers  is 
set  in  a  line  in  a  rudely  constructed  boiler 
ran^  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  fire,  with  a 
hrge  iron  boiler  placed  over  it,  and  at  the 
other  tho  chimney.     The  juice  is  first  put  in 
tbe  boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
roe?  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  efiected 
^  the  iron  boiler.     The  product  is  afterward 
drained  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiling 
again  with  water,  an  alkaline  lye,  and  milk. 

vol*  xv.^11 


A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  ketilaa,  to 
the  number  of  4,  6,  or  6,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies, 
each  kettle^  however,  having  its  own  fire,  and 
the  defecation  or  partial  punfying  being  efiect- 
ed during  the  boiling  by  "tempering"  the 
liquor  with  slaked  lime.    This,  when  used  in 
small  quantity,  causes  the  glutinous  matters 
present  to  coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  suiface 
m  a  scum,  which  may  be  continually  removed 
by  skimming.    It  also  neutralizes  any  acid  that 
may  have  formed.    In  Louisiana  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  42^ 
Baum6  in  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vats, 
called  coolers,  for  granulation ;  but  the  opera- 
tions have  been  variously  modified  there,  and 
difi^erent  methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  the 
West  Indies.    Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  re- 
quiring a  separate  fire,  large  copper  caldrons 
or  "  tiaches"  are  used,  into  which  the  juice  is 
conducted  firom  the  strainers  in  troughs  lined 
with  lead ;  and  these  caldrons  are  heated  by 
steam  either  by  being  oidosed  in  a  steam  jacket 
or  by  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe.    The 
clar&cation  is  effected  as  before  by  means  of 
lime  added  to  the  sirup  difiiised  through  apoi«> 
tion  of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  of 
known  strength  and  carefully  graduated,  so 
that  exact  quantities  may  be  used.  Just  enough 
should  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  sirup, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  indi- 
cates neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particularly  guard* 
ed  against,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sugar;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  effect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  which  contains  no  potash. 
The  heat  employed  in  clarifying  diiould  not 
reach  the  boiling  point  of  the  sirup.    At  a  less 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  surface,  and 
when  this  rises  in  large  bubbles  and  breaks  up 
into  white  froth,  the  clarification  is  completedl 
The  heat  is  then  stopped,  and  the  liquor  is  left 
to  repose  for  an  hour,  when  it  is  drawn  away 
from  the  scum,  and  is  seen  as  it  fiows  into  the 
first  of  the  evaporating  pans  to  be  of  a  clear 
bright  wine  yellow  color.    These  pans,  to  tiie 
number  of  8  or  more,  are  set  in  succession  over 
a  fine  heated  by  a  fire  at  one  end^    The  liquor 
is  gradually  transferred  to  the  smaller  pans,  and 
as  it  boils  away  the  scum  that  rises  is  taken 
off.     It  is  the  skimmings  in  these  operations 
that  furnish  the  best  materials  for  distillation, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rum  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  connection  with  that  of  sugar. 
In  the  smallest  and  last  pan,  to  which  some- 
times the  term  ''teache"  is  exclusively  applied, 
the  sump  is  finally  collected;  and  when  it  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  concentrated  for  gran- 
ulating, it  is  transferred,  or  as  it  is  cdled 
*^  skipped,"  into  the  coolers,  and  thence  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  coolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.     These  ere  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  feet  in  length,  5  or  6 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  deep.    This 
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depth  and  the  thick  aidee  are  requisite  to  secure  This  very  important  apparatus  was  invented 
alow  cooling,  without  which  the  grains  could  bj  Howard  in  England  in  1812,  and  has  been 
not  be  coarse.  In  about  24  hours  the  graining  applied  rather  in  the  subsequent  refining  of  sa- 
tires place,  the  crystals  forming  a  soft  mass  in  gars  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  arti- 
the  midst  of  the  liquid  portion  or  molasses,  de.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  evaporation  and 
The  separation  of  the  two  products  is  effected  render  it  practicable  at  so  low  temperatures 
by  dramage  in  what  is  called  the  curing  house,  that  all  risk  of  burning  the  vegetable  juices,  or 
This  is  a  large  building  covering  an  open  res-  medicinal  extracts  when  used  in  the  prepara- 
ervoir  in  the  centre.  Frames  are  provided  for  tion  of  these,  may  be  avoided.  As  used  in  the 
hogsheads  so  that  the  drippings  from  these  su^ar  manufacture,  it  is  a  large  flattened  sphe- 
shdl  flow  int«  the  reservoir.  In  the  bottom  roidal  vessel  of  copper,  sometimes  8  feet  in  di- 
of  each  hogshead  several  holes  are  bored,  and  ameter,  made  in  2  parts,  a  pan  beneatii  sur- 
into  each  hole  is  put  a  crushed  cane  or  the  mounted  with  a  dome-shaped  cover,  secured 
stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower  end  project-  together  by  bolts  through  their  flanges.  The 
ing  several  inches  below  the  bottom.  The  pan  is  surrounded  with  a  cast  iron  steam  jack- 
hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft  sugary  et,  and  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  is  laid  round  it  in- 
mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains  away  siae,  by  which  heat  is  supplied  for  boiling  the 
from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The  opera-  Juice.  The  steam  produced  in  the  vacuum  *pan 
tion  goes  on  for  8  to  6  weeks,  till  the  sugar  is  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  is  taken  off  by 
considered  sufficiently  dry  for  shipping.  It  the  condensing  apparatus  described  above,  or 
still,  however,  retains  considerable  molasses,  where  this  one  is  not  required,  then  by  a  spe- 
and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  separa-  cial  condenser.  The  effect  of  either  is  to  pro- 
tion  continues  to  take  place,  the  molasses  leak-  duce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pan,  diminishinff 
ing  away  and  involving  a  serious  loss.  Of  the  the  pressure  upon  tiie  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
sugars  formerly  shipped  from  St.  Domingo  to  facihtating  its  evaporation.  An  air  pump  is 
France  the  proportion  thus  wasted  was  esti-  also  provided  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting 
mated  at  \.  It  is  tiiis  variety  of  sugar  that  is  when  necessary  the  air  m  tne  machine  and  the 
known  in  commerce  as  muscovado. — Various  water  that  condenses  in  the  pipes.  The  large 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in. the  pans  are  furnished  with  various  appendages, 
manufacture  as  described,  most  of  which  origi-  as  an  overflow  side  vessel  connected  with  the 
nated  with  the  French  chemists,  in  their  at-  dome  by  a  large  pipe,  and  serving  to  catch  any 
tempts  to  perfect  the  beet  sugar  manufEicture.  sirup  that  boils  over ;  a  man-hole  cover  of  gun 
Such  are  the  methods  of  filtering  the  juice  metal  at  the  top ;  a  thermometer  for  in^cating 
after  it  leaves  the  darifiers.  either  by  means  of  the  temperature  of  the  sirup ;  a  barometer  for 
fine  copper  wire  sieves,  of  flannel  bag  filters,  or  marking  the  pressure  within ;  a  measure  with 
of  the  cylinders  filled  with  coarsely  pulverized  pipes  and  cocks  holding  about  85  gallons,  into 
bone  black  or  animal  charcoal,  invented  by  which  the  juice  is  first  passed  before  it  is  ad- 
Dumont.  The  object  of  this  last  is  to  remove  mitted  into  the  pan ;  a  piston  so  arranged  with 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  juice,  and  all  min-  a  proof  stick  that  a  sample  of  the  contents  may 
eral  salts  &at  may  have  been  in  it  originally,  be  extracted  for  examination  without  letting 
or  any  excess  of  lime.  The  bone  black  is  used  air  into  the  pan ;  a  similar  contrivance  by  which 
in  a  large  iron  or  copper  vessel  6  to  12  feet  high,  a  piece  of  butter  may  be  introduced  for  the  pur* 
furnished  with  a  perforated  bottom,  which  is  pose  of  checking  too  violent  boiling ;  an  appa- 
covered  with  a  filtering  doth,  upon  which  is  ratus  in  the  bottom  for  letting  out  tiie  sugar  as 
placed  the  charcoal  Five  tons  of  this  suffice  desired ;  glasses  inserted  in  tiie  dome,  one  on 
for  100  tons  of  sugar;  after  which  the  charcoal  each  side,  for  observation  of  the  condition  of 
itself  requires  to  be  purified,  which,  after  the  the  contents ;  beside  the  various  apparatus 
sugar  it  retains  has  been  washed  out,  is  usually  connected  with  the  supply  of  steam  and  regu- 
effected  by  recalcination.  An  ingenious  and  lation  of  its  pressure.  In  using  the  madidne, 
economical  mode  has  been  devised  where  steam  enough  of  the  sirup  is  run  in  to  cover  the  heat- 
heat  is  used  of  concentrating  the  juice  from  the  ing  surface  of  the  pan ;  the  steam  is  then  turned 
filters  before  evaporating.  The  pipes  convey*  on,  and  the  heat  kept  at  180^  to  190°  F.  till  gran- 
Ing  the  waste  steam  are  arranged  in  a  rack  or  ulation  begins  to  take  place ;  it  is  then  lowered 
coil,  like  the  hot  air  pipes  for  warming  rooms,  to  160°  and  finally  to  145°,  which  is  the  lowest 
and  the  juice  is  made  to  trickle  over  these,  the  point  at  which  proof  sugar  boils  at  8  inches  be- 
effect  of  which  is  that  it  is  greatly  concentrated  low  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  at  a  pressure  equiva- 
by  evaporation  before  it  fiows  away  in  the  pipe  lent  to  27  inches  of  mercury,  80  inches  marking 
in  which  it  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  a  perfect  vacuum.  When  the  first  measure  is 
apparatus.  The  steam  in  tiie  pipes  is  condensed  sufficientiy  granulated,  the  sugar  is  not  with- 
by  loss  of  latent  heat,  and  the  lower  pipes  are  drawn,  but  another  similar  charge  of  simp  is 
so  much  cooled  that  no  danger  is  incurred  of  added,  and  so  the  operation  is  renewed  to  the 
their  burning  the  sirup,  which  in  its  denser  full  capacity  of  the  pan.  This  method  has  the 
condition  is  more  liable  to  be  thus  iigured.  effect  of  giving  increased  coarseness  to  the 
Where  this  expedient  is  adopted,  the  vacuum  crystals,  which  more  readily  form  upon  those 
pan  is  employed  for  evaporating,  and  it  is  the  already  produced.  The  sirup  filled  with  crys- 
waste  steam  from  this  that  is  made  use  ot  talline  sugar  is  finally  let  down  into  a  larigo 
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copper  pan  beneath  it,  called  the  beater,  in  stones  high,  which  afford  faoilities  for  letting 

which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  180°,  while  the  product  down  from  one  to  another  in  the 

the  simp  is  stirred  with  paddles  to  promote  different  stages  of  the  operation.    The  raw 

graniilatioiL    The  sugar  is  then  transferred  sugar,  in  the  first  place,  is  discharged  upon  the 

into  conical-shaped  moulds,  in  the  small  end  open  floor,  and  the  hogsheads  and  boxes  are 

of  which  is  a  hole  temporarily  plugged ;  and  cleared  of  the  sugar  wMoh  adheres  to  them  bj 

these  are  left  several  hours  for  the  sugar  to  placing  them  inverted  over  a  steam  pipe  and 

solidifj.  The  plogs  are  then  removed,  and  the  directing  a  jet  of  steam  over  the  inside.    The 

moulds  of  sheet  iron  or  unglaaed  earthenware  dissolved  sugar  flows  down  into  the  dissolving 

are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  lOO'',  while  pan  in  which  the  whole  is  collected.    The  pan 

the  uncrystaUized  sirup  drains  through  into  is  sometimes  called  a  blow-up  cistern,  from  the 

Teasels  plaoed  to  collect  it  While  in  this  state,  practice  of  blowing  in  steam  to  hasten  the  solu- 

the  operation  called  claying  is  performed,  a  tion.    This  is  also  effected  by  hot  water  and 

practice  very  generally  followed  in  the  West  the  use  of  an  agitator  kept  in  action  by  the 

India  islands,    A  layer  of  whitish  day  thor^  steam  engine.    The  liquid  is  raised  to  the  tem- 

onghly  mixed  with  water  is  laid  upon  the  sur^  perature  of  165^  F.,  and  its  strength  is  brought 

fkce  of  the  sugar,  and  left  until  the  water  to  about  29°  Baum6.    K  aoid,  the  solution  is 

has  passed  down  into  the  sugar.    As  it  goes  rendered  neutral  by  adding  lime.   Some  manu* 

through,  it  carries  the  remaining  simp  dfong  facturers  introduce  blood  cSi  this  stage,  and  i^r 

▼ith  it;  and  when  the  clay  is  left  dry  this  is.  the  addition  the  solution  is  boiled.   In  case  tiie 

renewed  by  a  firesh  layer.   The  method  termed  raw  sugar  was  not  at  first  hoisted  to  the  upper 

"liquoring,"  which  is  pouring  a  saturated  sac*  floor  of  the  building,  the  liouor  is  now  rais^to 

charine  solution  upon  the  sugar,  is  practised  in  it  by  pumping,  where  it  is  nrst  filtered  through 

the  sugar  refineries,  and  will  be  noticed  in  long  bags  of  twilled  cotton,  strensthened  by 

treadug  of  them.     The  drainings  from  the  outer  ones  of  strong  linen.    The  liquor  runs 

moulds  are  rebelled  with  raw  sugar  or  with  away  from  them  resembling  in  color  dark  sherry 

the  refuse  of  the  sugar  house  to  produce  infe-  wine.    The  color  is  removed  bypassing  the  so- 

rior  sorts  of  sagar.    The  sugar  when  taken  lution  through  filtering  beds  of  granulated  ani- 

from  the  moulds  is  in  solid  loaves,  more  or  less  mal  Charcot  (see  Bonb  Black),  which,  in 

white  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces  as  large  as  peas,  is  contained  in  cylinders 

process  has  been  conducted.    Discolored  por-  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  of  5  to  10  feet  diameter 

tbns  on  the  exterior  are  removed  by  dressing  and  from  10  to  60  feet  high.    The  quantity  of 

the  loaves,  after  which  they  are  finally  dried  at  bone  black  required  varies  in  different  estab- 

a  temperature  of  180®  to  140®.    Sugar  equal  to  lishments  from  1  to  4  tons  to  100  of  sugar.  When 

the  hest  refined  might  thus  be  obtained  direct  the  liquor  ceases  to  run  clear  through  the  char- 

from  the  canes  by  the  same  process  as  that  in  coal,  a  new  filter  is  used,  the  sugar  remaining 

use  for  refining  the  impure  sorts.    The  use  of  in  the  old  one  is  washed  out  with  hot  water, 

the  improved  machinery  has  already  resulted  and  the  charcoal  is  removed  to  be  recalcined, 

in  krgely  diminishing  the  waste  and  improving  as  before  mentioned.    Each  time  that  the  bone 

the  quality  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  black  is  burned  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and 

sugars  shipped  from  the  West  Indies,  South  finally  becomes  worthless.    As  the  first  cost 

America,  4c. — Sugar  Beflning,    The  prepara-  of  the  article  is  about  8  cents  a  pound,  its  use 

tion  of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not  is  one  of  the  heavy  items  of  cost  in  the  sugar 

originate  in  the  sugar-producing  countries,  but  manufacture ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 

the  art  was  applied  first  by  the  Venetians  to  chief  difficulties  attending  the  refining  of  sugar 

the  crude  sugars  brought  from  Egypt    It  was  in  the  sugar-growing  countries  is  the  inability 

practised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and  to  always  obtain  a  good  article  of  bone  black. 

▼88  thence  introduced  into  England.   At  pros-  The  sugar  is  now  readly  for  the  vacuum  pan  and 

eut  it  is  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  graining  process.    In  the  heater  it  is  kept 

most  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  at  a  temperature  of  about  170°  and  is  strongly 

United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  will  doubt-  agitated,  which  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the 

les  bug  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  various  pro-  whiteness  and  fineness  so  desirable  in  refined 

ceases  connected  with  it  are  carried  on  to  better  sugar.    Transferred  to  the  conical  moulds,  it  is 

idvuitage  in  manufiicturing  communities  than  again  well-  stirred,  to  cause  the  air  to  escape, 

in  districts  of  a  purely  agricultural  character,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  sugar  too 

As  formerly  practised,  raw  sugar  was  dissolved  porous.    After  the  drainage  is  completed,  some 

vith  lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when  colored  sirup  is  still  mecmanicaUy  held  in  the 

varm,  bullock's  blood  was  added,  which  as  it  sugar.    The  process  of  liquoring,  before  refer- 

o|>agu]jited  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the  red  to,  is  designed  \o  remove  this,  and  consists 

lighter  impurities  and  carried  them  up  to  the  in  pouring  upon  the  sugar  in  the  moulds  a 

far&ce  in  the  form  of  a  thick  scum.    This  be-  strong  saccharine  solution,  obtained  by  dissolv- 

iag  removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evaporat-  ing  the  outer  portions  removed  from  previous 

^  by  boiling,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth,  loaves  dissolved  in  water,  and  decolored  by 

|beQ  concentrated  and  grdned  on  the  general  passing  through  charcoal ;  this  is  continued  till 

PuQ  already  described.     The  present  opera-  the  drippings  come  away  clear.    An  air  pump 

tio&a  are  conducted  in  large  buildings  6  or  7  is  sometimes  applied  at  tiie  bottom  to  hasten 
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the  process  by  ezhaastion.    The  loaves  taken  fhl  one  oyer  most  of  Europe,  bat  more  partini- 

from  the  moulds  are  finally  dried,  and  dressed  larlj  N.  of  lat.  45°,  and  npon  light  dry  soili, 

by  turning  off  their  outer  portions  in  a  lathe,  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  richness  of  the  juice 

The  sirup  boiled  down  again  in  the  vacuum  is  iigured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to 

pan  i^ords  more  crystallized  sugar,  which,  as  the  growing  .crop,  and  it  is  less  in  large  beeta 

well  as  some  prepared  from  raw  Bxig6r  of  in-  than  in  small  ones.    When  the  leaves  begin  to 

ferior  quality,  and  transferred  directly  from  die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  cut  off,  and  the 

the  vacuum  pan  to  the  moulds,  sometimes  dis-  roots  are  thrown  together  and  covered  to  pro- 

pensing  with  the  liquoring,  is  termed  crushed  tect  them  from  light  and  frost.    They  may  be 

sugar.    The  best  products  of  the  refinery  are  thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is  always 

the  hard  white  loaves,  containing  the  greatest  risk  of  portions  of  the  sugar  passing  into  the 

amount  of  saccharine  matter,  though  in  thia  uncrystallizable  variety.     Hie  proportion  of 

the  sugar  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies  from 

crushed  variety.    It  is  a  common  mistake  to  6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  in  a  large  iray 

suppose  that  the  crude  sugars  are  the  sweetest,  is  usually  about  6  per  cent.,  sometimes  7i.  The 

which  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  other  contents  of  tiie  root  are :  water,  83  to  94 

possess  a  more  decided  taste,  which  is  derived  per  cent. ;  ligneous  fibre  and  albumen,  2.6  to  5 

from  their  impurities  and  is  confounded  with  per  cent. ;  together  with  a  small  proportion  of 

the  sweetness  of  sugar. — ^Inferior  sorts  of  sugar  what  is  supposed  to  be  pectine,  and  a  trace  of 

are  made  from  molasses,  which  yields  about  mineral  substances.    Taken  to  the  factory,  the 

4  lbs.  to  the  gallon.   In  the  United  States  a  few  beets  are  first  washed  clean  in  a  cage  revolving 

refineries  are  specially  devoted  to  this  manu-  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  immersed  in  wa- 

facture.    Molasses,  being  an  incidental  product,  ter ;  and  when  washed  they  are  discharged  by 

is  of  little  value  in  the  sugar  countries,  and  is  the  action  of  the  machine  itself,   Ab  the  juice 

obtainable  in  unlimited  quantities ;  and  an  in-  cannot  be  forced  out  from  the  cells  by  compres- 

ferior  or  damaged  article  fit  for  this  applica-  sionalone,  it  is  found  necessary  to  tear  open  the 

tion  may  often  be  cheaply  purchased  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  this  is  done  by  a  grating 

large  markets.    The  process  is  similar  to  that  machine  of  the  form  of  a  rotating  drmn,  the 

of  the  other  sugar  refineries.    As  the  manufao-  inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  teeth, 

ture  of  raw  sugar  has  been  improved  upon  the  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to  powerful  hydrau- 

Slantations,  and  the  molasses  consequently  pro-  lie  pressure.  Maceration  has  also  been  em- 
uced  less  rich  in  crystallizable  sugar,  this  man-  ployed  to  separate  the  juice.  For  this  purpose 
uf^ture  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  formerly,  the  beets  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a 
— ^Among  the  modifications  of  the  sugar  refin-  cistern  with  about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  water, 
ing  process  in  use  in  different  establishments  In  half  an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  upon 
worthy  of  notice  are :  1,  the  chemical  method  other  slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  through 
of  refining,  originally  practised  by  Prof.  Daniell  8  to  5  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  5^  to 
and  afterward  by  Dr.  Scoffem;  and  2,  the  7^B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is  rendered  very 
method  of  separating  the  molasses  from  the  weak,  apt  to  ferment,  and  requires  much  fud 
sugar  by  centrifugal  action.  The  first  consists  to  concentrate  it.  Auother  method  practised 
in  the  use  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  near  Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  gath- 
for  precipitating  the  coloring  and  foreign  mat-  ered  and  washed,  to  cut  them  into  small  rectan- 
ters  in  the  saccharine  juice.  The  excess  of  gular  pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Their 
lead  is  rendered  insoluble  by  sulphurous  acid  bulk  is  thus  reduced  about  84  per  cent.,  leaving 
gas,  and  the  excess  of  this  gas  is  removed  by  16ofdrymatter,  which  may  be  kept  for  any  time 
boiling.  This  renders  the  use  of  animal  char-  and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  is 
coal  unnecessary,  but  the  treatment  of  the  iuioe  then  extracted  by  infusion  or  by  maceration 
with  a  poisonous  salt  of  lead  should  only  be  through  a  long  series  of  vessels.  The  factory 
intrusted  to  persons  of  chemical  skill.  The  where  this  operation  is  carried  on  at  Waghau- 
oentrifugal  machine  used  instead  of  the  drain*  sel  is  of  immense  extenj;,  the  buildings  cover- 
ing moulds  consists  of  a  drum  of  wire  gauze  at-  ing  12  acres  of  land ;  and  in  1855  it  employed 
tached  to  a  central  shaft  which  can  be  made  8,000  people.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  num- 
to  revolve  rapidly,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  ber,  are  12  to  14  feet  deep  and  7  wide.  Tlie 
outer  casing  of  iron.  The  sugar  prepared  for  beets  cost  only  7d.  per  cwt.,  and  when  dried 
the  purpose  is  put  into  this  cyfinder  and  rapidly  produce  about  46  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  cap- 
swept  round,  causing  the  molasses  to  escape  ital  invested  was  80,000,000  francs.  The  juice, 
through  the  meshes. — Beet  Boot  Sugar,  The  however  obtained,  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
beets  cultivated  in  preference  to  other  sorts  in  addition  of  lime  water,  and  is  then  boiled. 
Europe  for  the  manufeusture  of  sugar  are  va-  Excess  of  lime  is  removed  by  converting  it  into 
rieties  of  the  white  Silesian,  yiel£ng  a  juice  a  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  alum, 
richer  in  sugar  and  more  free  from  salts  than  and  the  alumina  set  free  aids  the  clarification, 
that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight  of  the  Another  method  is  to  pass  a  current  of  car- 
larger  ones  is  about  6  lbs.  each ;  and  the  yield  bonio  acid  gas  from  an  enclosed  coke  fire 
per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14  or  15  through  the  liquid,  thus  converting  the  lime 
tons,  and  about  Magdeburg  10  to  12  tons  of  into  a  carbonate.  The  subsequent  processes  of 
beets  richer  in  sugar.    The  crop  is  a  success-  filtration,  concentration,  and  granulation  are 
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to  thoee  alreadj  described.    Yariocifl 
methods  of  evaporatioii  baye  been  devised  la 
place  of  the  vacuum  pan. — MofU  Sugar,    Sev- 
eral species  of  the  maple  afford,  when  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  in  the  spnng,  a  juice  containing 
dTstsDizable  sugar.     That  yielding  the  rich- 
est juice  is  the  aaer  tacchoHnvm^  the  rock  or 
sugar  mapleu      The  swamp  or  river  maple, 
known  also  as  the  white  or  sofb  maple,  pro- 
duces a  juice  of  inferior  quality,  but  whidi  is 
sometimes  employed  in  sugar  making.     (See 
Mapul)    Hie  manufacture  is  stated  to  have 
ori^nated  in   Kew  England  about  the  year 
1753.     It   thence  extended   throughout   the 
vo6ded  portions  of  the  country  where  the  su- 
gar maple  abounds,  particularly  in  the  north- 
eastem  states.  New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
Taaia,  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  further  south.    It  is  carried  on  in  Canada 
both  by  whites  and  Indians.   The  tree  is  found 
in  groves  called  sugar  orchards,  associated  with 
Mtft^ftring  birch  and  other  hard  wood  varieties, 
where  the  soil  is  good.    At  the  proper  season, 
TBoally  in  February  and  March,  when  the  days 
begin  to  grow  warm  and  the  nights  are  frosty, 
the  sogar  makers  resort  to  the  woods,  taking 
with  l^em  the  few  utensils  they  require,  as 
lax^  iron  kettles,  |-inch  augers,  casks,  buck- 
ets, and  axes.    They  construct  rough  sheds 
over  the  boiling  places,  and  if  need  be  others 
for  thdr  own  accommodation.     Small  open 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  the  pine  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  and  distributed  near  the  trees. 
ITith  me  angers  they  bore  2  holes  in  each  tree 
a  &w  inches  apart,  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  penetrate  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  into  the  white  wood.    Into  the 
holes  they  introduce  split  pieces  of  elder,  from 
whidi  the  pith  is  removed  to  make  a  channel 
for  tike  sap  to  flow ;  through  this  it  gradually 
drips  and  collects  in  the  trough  placed  below 
to  reoeive  it.    The  troughs  as  they  fill  are 
taken  to  the  camp,  and  the  juice  is  poured  into 
casks  to  be  transferred  to  the.  kettles.    The 
boSing  is  actively  kept  up,  and  the  scum  which 
ms^  IS  removed;  more  sap  is  added  as  the 
fiqnid  evaporates,  till  a  conaderable  portion  is 
converted  into  thick  drup,  when  it  is  cooled 
•nd  filtwed  through  woollen  cloth.    It  is  then 
boiled  again  in  a  smaller  kettle,  and  when  it 


has  attained  the  proper  consistency  for  gran- 
ulating it  is  turned  into  the  moulds,  which 
are  commonly  made  of  birch  bark.  The  mo- 
lasses soon  drains  away  and  leaves  the  sugar 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  taste.  The  juice  of 
the  maple  is  much  more  free  from  salts  and 
other  ingredients  than  that  of  the  beet.  The 
^gar  is  mostly  consumed  in  its  raw  state,  con- 
siderable quantities  being  sold  in  small  cakes 
and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  b»  easily  refined 
and  converted  into  the  best  white  sugar. — Pro* 
duetion.  The  total  production  of  sugar  has  been 
estimated  as  follows  in  tons  for  the  countries 
and  years  named : 

Gaits  Buqas. 

18tt-*». 


Caba 

Porto  Bico 

Brazil 

•United  Btatei 

West  Indies,  French. 
«      Danish. 

«        «»      Dutch.. 

•*        «      British. 

East  Indies 

Maoritlas 

Java 

Manila 


i8ia-'«. 

i85«-n. 

849,602 

869,610 

40,107 

86,660 

114«609 

12^000 

224,609 

86,908 

78,780 

106,686 

10,000 

12,212 

17,102 

19,000 

172,216 

146,926 

40,121    . 

67,822 

101,000 

110,000 

74,771 

72,911 

41,906 

42,210 

1,264,677 

1,134.969 

416,000 

60,000 

76,000 

106,000 

110.000 

8,600 

14,000 

180,000 

160,000 

120,000 

110,000 

60,000 

1,807,600 


Bbr  Bo«as. 


OoaotriM. 

18K 

186T. 

isn. 

France 

76,961 
8,760 
70,821 
17,192 
14,211 

88,126 
10,101 
87,819 
22,208 
19,889 

116^000 

Belglnm 

17,600 

The  ZoUverein 

RqssIp^. .......  *...,. 

116^000 
40.000 

Austria 

• 

70,000 

Total  beet  sngw.. 
Cane  sugar 

187,986 
l,264,6n 

212,646 
1,184,960 

867,600 

1,807,600 

Total  of  both  kinds 

1,462,612        1,857,606 

1,666,000 

Louisiana  produces  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States.  It  is  there  a  fluc- 
tuating crop,  and  yielded  an  average  from  1822 
to  1825  of  about  80,000  hogsheads  annually. 
It  afterward  increased,  amounting  in  1842-^3 
to  140,816  hogsheads,  the  next  year  to  100,846, 
and  in  1844-'5  to  204,913.  Its  further  progress 
is  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  hogshead, 
when  the  weight  in  pounds  is  not  given,  is  rated 
at  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar ;  it  also  contains  from  40 
to  50  gallons  of  molasses : 


1^. 

1916. 

IMS. 
1^«. 
I«0. 


194. 


ToUl 


186,660 

140,000 

240,000 

220,000 

247,928 

211,201 

986,647 

821,984 

449,824 

846,686 

281,497 

78,976 

279,697 
aMfemui 

OwUVO 

221,840 


186,660,000 
140,000,000 
240,000,000 
220,000,000 
969,769,000 
981,194,000 
967,188,000 
868,199,000 
496,166,000 
886^796,000 
964,669,000 
81,878,000 
807,666,700 
414,796,000 
966,116,760 


At.  priM 


$56 
70 
40 
40 
60 
60 
60 
48 
86 
62 
70 

110 
64 
69 


Total  v*la«. 


•10,266,760 

9,800,000 

9,600,000 

8,800,000 

12,896,160 

12,678,180 

11,827,860 

16,462,688 

16,726.840 

18,026,020 

16,199,690 

8,187,860 

17.900,606 

24,998,424 

18,190,880 


Exporta  tttm  M«w  Orkam. 


To  AUutk 
porta. 

79,000 

46,600 

84,000 

90,000 

90,000 

46,000 

42,000 

82,000 

166,000 

122,000 

89,188 

1,860 

4a,886 

98,885 


To  wantarn 


76,000 
70,000 
116,000 
108,000 
125,000 
128,000 
149,000 
206,000 
186,000 
148,000 
181,027 
89,676 
168,019 
187,889 


•  The  flgorea  ftr  Uu>  Uoited  States  appear  to  inelade  tha  orop  of  Louisiana  alone. 
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The  oenens  retnrns  of  1860  will  donbtleBS  shov 
a  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
partionlarlj  Texas,  over  their  proportional  share 
of  the  prodnct  of  1860.  The  censns  returns  for 
1850  give  the  following  as  the  production  of  the 
several  states  named  of  cane  and  maple  sugar 
and  molasses : 


the  actual  oonsumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named,  ending  Dec. 
81,  in  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  each,  the  exports  being 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts: 


Yean. 


StalM. 


Hain« ^ 

New  Hampeblre 

Yermont 

HMSftchosetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  JeiBej 

Pennaylyaniii 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Yirglola 

North  Carolina , 

Boath  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama , 

MissiBsippI 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missoori , 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  territory.. 
New  Mexico 


Ohm  Mgv, 


Total 247,777 


671 
1,«42 

8,700 

8»842 

886 

880^1 

•  •  * « 
848 
884 


• . .  • 

•  ••■ 
. . .  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  • .  • 

■  *•• 
.... 

•  •  •  ■ 


8,ie7 

0,811 

6,997 

4,688 

4 

66S 

5«.689 

954 

60,698 

60 

1,480 

40,888 

704 

16,904 

816,160 

868,898 

88,423 

18,818 

10,981,177 

441,688 

18 

T,888 

80,079 

197,908 

19,828 

180,826 

8,864 

6,686 

8,168 

9,874 

.  • . « 

4,286 


Maple  Migw, 
lb*. 


98,648 

1,898,868 

6,849,867 

79&&8& 

88 

60,796 

10,857,484 

8,197 

8,886^86 

•  •  •  ■ 

47,740 

1,827,666 

87,988 

200 

60 

•  *  •  • 

648 
850 

•  •  •  • 

9,880 

158,667 

487,406 

4,668,209 

8,489,794 

8,921,198 

848.904 

178,910 

78,407 

610,976 

8,960 


1863. 
1868. 
1664. 
1856. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858. 
1S59. 
1860. 
1861. 


vorclgB. 


196,668 

800,610 
160,854 
192,604 
855,298 
841,765 
844,758 
889,084 
896,950 
841,420 


Domeatifl. 


TotaL 


118.669 

815,217 

172^9 

878,9S8 

884,444 

885,298 

185,148 

877,759 

128,468 

878,760 

89,000 

260,766 

148,684 

888,498 

192.150 

481,1  S4 

116,881 

415,2s^l 

122,899 

868,819 

Average  increase  for  the  above  10  years,  1.64 
per  cent.  The  consumption  of  molasses  has 
been  estimated  as  follows : 


Taan. 


1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 


Toul,  galk. 

FonlgB,calk 

87,019,849 

24,806,949 

48,948,018 

28,888.278 

48,257,511 

89,417,511 

65,586.821 

28,576,821 

66,408,019 

84,487,019 

47,266,085 

88,688,428 

89,608,878 

28,014,878 

28,508^784 

88,266,404 

45,169,164 

24,7901874 

54,260,970 

88s29a210 

47.818.877 

2S,784.805 

12,700,584  I    84,258,486 


The  production  of  molasses  from  the  sorghnm 
has  become  very  large  since  the  introduction 
of  this  plant  in  1856 ;  and  in  Ohio  in  1861  it 
is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  8,000,000 

gallons,  worth  60  cents  a  gallon.  The  pro- 
uction  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1860  was  503,680 
tons,  made  on  1,865  estates,  of  which  691,917 
acres,  more  than  half  their  whole  extent,  were 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign sugars  into  the  United  States  amounted 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century  to  from 
80,000,000  to  55,000,000  lbs.,  the  average  being 
double  what  it  was  in  1790,  '91,  and  '92.  In 
1808  they  amounted  to  85,000,000  lbs.,  but  did 
not  reach  the  same  figures  again  until  1822. 
In  1881  thev  first  exceeded  100,000,000  Ihs. 
The  table  below  presents  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  aU  ihe  sugars  and  of  candy  for  the 
years  named^  collected  from  the  U.  8.  treasury 
reports.  The  large  importation  of  1857  is  a 
direct  result  from  the  short  crop  of  Louisiana 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  are  for  the 
years  ending  June  80 : 


Tmh. 

lanpofti, 

Ita. 

ValM. 

Exports, 
Ibt. 

VaIm, 

1857... 
1853... 
1859... 
1860... 

776,867,696 
619,086,866 
056,612,481 
694,798.448 

•48,768.217 
88,480,628 
80,658,861 
81,076,617 

20,070,048 
81,646,884 
40,167,410 
88,482.101 

18.744,881 
6,148,659 
8,808,160 
8,65^757 

The  next  table,  from  the  estimates  of  the  New 
York  *^  Shipping  and  Oonmieroial  list,"  presents 


While  the  importation  and  exportation  are  both 
largely  increasing,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
re£ied  sugars  is  not  half  so  great  as  it  was  20 
years  since.  This  branch  of  hopae  manufac- 
ture has  been  greatly  extended  in  late  years, 
refineries  of  the  largest  size  being  in  operation 
in  many  of  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  and  the 
large  rivers  of  the  West.  The  business  is  en- 
couraged by  the  drawback  of  duties  allowed 
on  refined  sugar  exported,  the  product  of  for- 
eign sugars  on  which  the  duties  have  been 
paid. — The  following  works  may  be  referred 
to  for  further  infprmation  in  regard  to  sugar : 
Evans's  "Sugar  Planters'  Manual"  (1847); 
Wray's  "Practical  Sugar  Planter"  (1848); 
Scoffem's  "Manufacture  of  Sugar  m  the  Colo- 
nies" (1849) ;  Leon.  "  Art  of  Manufactoring 
and  Refining  Sugar'*  (1850) ;  Kerr's  "  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Cane"  (1851) ;  Tomlinson'8 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts;"  and  "Statement 
of  the  Sugar  Crop  made  in  Louisiana"  (annual 
reports),  by  P.  A.  Champomier.  The  manufac- 
ture of  beet  root  sugar  is  described  by  Dumas 
in  his  TraiU  de  ehimie  appliquee  aux  arU^  vol 
vi.;  hjT&jesijChifnieindvstrieUe;  andbyDu- 
reau,  be  lafabrication  du  auere  de  J>etterate. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  neutral  acetote  of  lead 
(PbO,  C4HtOt,  8Aq),  a  compound  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid,  51 ;  1  of  protoxide  of  lead, 
111.6 ;  and  8  of  water,  27  =  189.6.  This  salt 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  leaden  boilers,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  pure  litharge  in  strong  vinegar, 
until  this  will  tE^e  up  no  more.  On  coolings 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  pri^s, 
which  are  sometimes  transparent ;  the  crystals 
generally  form  a  confused  mass  of  niinute 
needles  of  a  yellow  tinge.  They  are  purified 
and  whitened  by  repeated  solution  and  cryst*^" 
lization.    The  proper  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
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dients  are  325  parts  of  finely  gronnd  and  sifted  The  work  appears  to  have  received  additions 

oxide  of  lead,  and  575  parts  of  strong  acetic  from  various  hands.    The  first  edition  of  Suidas 

acid  of  T  Baam6,  which  should  afford  960  was  pablished  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  (fol., 

partsofcrystallizedsugar  of  lead.    The  salt  is  Milan,  1499);  the  best  is  that  of  T.  Gaisford 

without  odor,  but  possesses  a  sweetish,  astrin-  (8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1834). 
gent,  metollio  taste,  whence  its  name.    It  ef-        SULIOTES,  a  people  of  mixed  Amaout  and 

Soresces  slightly  in  the  air,  and  at  a  tempera-  Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt   in  the 

ture  above  21 2*^  F.  it  loses  its  water  of  crystal-  southern  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 

lization,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonate  ancient  Epirus.    They  derive  their  origin  from 

of  lead.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  quantities  a  number  of  families  which  in  the  17th  cen* 

of  cold  water  variously  stated  at  from  Vtt  ^^  ^  ^^Y  ^^  &o™  ^^®  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and 

times  its  weight,  and  much  less  boiling  water,  settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  of  the 

The  solution  is  clear  if  the  water  is  pure  and  Cassiopeian  mountains.    In  the  second  half  of 

free  from  carbonic  acid.  8ugar  of  lead  is  largely  the  18th  century  they  numbered  560  families, 

employed  in  dyeing  and  cidico  printing,  being  embracing  about  10,000  souls,  and  dwelt  in  70 

used  to  prepare  with  alum  the  red  mordant,  villages,  the  chief  of  which  was  Suli,  which 

acetate  of  alumina.    It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  gave  name  to  the  district.    They  belonged  to 

largely  administered  for  its  astringent  and  sed-  the  Greek  church,  and  their  language  was  Greek, 

adve  properties.    In  over  doses  it  is  an  irri-  although  they  also  spoke  Albanian ;  their  form 

taut  poison,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  of  government  was  democratic.    They  were 

however  are  sometimes  obviated  by  the  vomit-  divided  into  about  80  tribes  or  clans.    In  war 

ing  it  occasions.    It  has  a  powerful  effect  in  they  usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  and  the 

checking  hsamorrhages,  and  is  exhibited  in  i^  head  of  each  clan  was  its  captain,  who  oom* 

variety  of  diseases  attended  with  irritability  of  manded  them  in  battle,  subject  to  a  general 

the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  &o,  officer  called  polemarch,  who  was  elected  by 

It  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  checking  mer-  vote.    In  the  war  of  1787-92  between  Russia 

corial  salivation  of  long  standing.    It  is  com-  and  the  Porte,  the  Suliotes  strongly  supported 

monly  administered  in  pills  combined  with  tiie  former  power,  defeated  in  1789  the  troops 

opium.    Sugar  of  lead  is  also  beneficial  in  ex-  sent  against  them  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  m 

temal  applications  for  allaying  superficial  in-  1790  ravaged  Aoarnania  to  the  Acholous,  and 

flammation:    The  lotion  is  sometimes  advan-  afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina,  and  aided 

tageonsly  prepared  with  the  addition  of  an  the  corsair  Lambro  Oanzani  with  men  and 

equal  quantity  of  opium  to  that  of  the  sugar  money.    Deserted  by  the  Russians  after  the 

of  lead.    The  continued  use  of  sugar  of  lead  in  peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately  against 

small  doses  sometimes  produces  the  diseases  the  troops  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  was  determined 

known  as  lead  colic  and  lead  palsy.  to  exterminate  them,  and  at  first  were  so  suo- 

SUGAR  OF  MILE.    See  Mile,  vol.  xi.  p.  cessful  that  he  concluded  with  them  a  truce 

601.  which  lasted  a  few  years.    In  May,  1801,  he 

BUHM,  Pbter  Fbbdertk  von,  a  Danish  his-  renewed  his  design  of  extermination,  and  after 
torian,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  18, 1728,  died  a  bloody  war  succeeded  in  reducing  them,  the 
there  Sept.  7, 1798.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  men  being  put  to  the  sword  in  large  numbers, 
and  received  an  appointment  in  1748  in  the  and  the  women  throwing  themselves  into  the 
BQpreme  court,  but  declined  it.  He  resided  in  river  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
Drontheim  from  1751  to  1765,  appljring  himself  enemies.  A  few  continued  to  dwell  in  their 
to  northern  history  and  antiquities.  After  his  deserted  villages,  but  the  great  minority  of  the 
return  to  Copenhagen,  he  published  tales,  po-  survivors  of  the  war,  numbering  about  4,000, 
ems,  moral  treatises,  and  elaborate  historical  in  1803  retired  to  Parga.  This  place,  through 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  his-  the  threats  and  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  were 
toiy  of  Denmark  (11  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1782-  compelled  to  leave,  and  betook  themselves  to 
1812),  which  extemls  only  to  Uie  year  1819 ;  a  the  Ionian  islands.  When  in  1820  Ali  Pasha, 
critical  history  of  ante-Christian  Denmark ;  in  revolt  against  Uie  Porte,  was  hard  pressed 
and  works  on  northern  mythology  and  on  the  by  the  Turks  under  Eoorshid  Pasha,  and  de- 
origin  and  migration  of  the  northern  peoples.  sorted  by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli- 

SUIGIDE.    See  Felo  ds  Ss.  otes.    The  tyrant  of  Janina  fell  in  1822,  but 

SIJIDAB,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  supposed  the  Suliotes  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 

to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.    Though  cian  liberty.    In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 

the  work  of  Suidas  is  usually  called  a  '^Lexi-  their  leader,  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were 

con,^  it  contains  articles  on  geography,  biog-  hemmed  in  in  their  inaccessible  valley ;  expe* 

raphy,  and  history,  under  prooer  names,  which  ditions  sent  to  their  relief  failed  of  success ; 

are  given  co6rdinately  with  the  words  of  the  and  at  last,  Suli  being  taken,  Sept.  4,  1822,  the 

Greek  language.    The  work  is  in  some  respects  Suliotes  wiUingly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  asy- 

defective  and  inaccurate,  but  of  great  value  in  lum  from  the  governor  of  the  Ionian  islands, 

the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  antiquity.  About  2,000  were  carried  in  Englisli  ships  to 

It  contains  many  extracts  from  ancient  Greek  Cephalonia ;   the  remainder  dispersed  among 

writers,  some  of  whom  are  lost,  and  informa-  the  mountains.     When  Lord  Byron  went  to 

tion  in  relation  to  them  is  not  elsewhere  found.  Greece,  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  ex* 
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p^nse  a  corps  of  500  men  from  this  people,  for  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices, 
whom  he  had  great  admiration.  21  churches,  and  2,047  pupils  attending  public 
SULLA.  Bee  Sylla.  schools.  Capital,  Sullivan.  VI.  A  N.  co.  of 
SULLIVAN',  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  Mo.,  drained  byLocust  creek  and  other  streams; 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S,  W.  co.  of  N.  H.,  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,198,  of  whom 
bounded  W.  by  the  Connecticut  river,  which  102  were  slaves.  A  considerable  portion  of 
separates  it  from  Vermont,  and  drained  by  the  the  county  consists  of  prairie  land,  and  the  soil 
Ashuelot  and  other  streams;  area,  570  sq.  m. :  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  176,- 
pop.  in  1860,  19,041.  T^e  surface  is  hilly,  and  789  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,482  of  wheat, 
in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile  15,974  of  oats,  1,201  tons  of  hay,  and  85,648 
in  the  valleys.  There  are  several  small  lakes  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Milan. 
or  ponds.  The  productions  in  1850  were  122,-  SULLIVAN".  I.  John,  an  American  general 
609  bushels  of  Indian  com,  182,720  of  potatoes,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Berwick,  Me., 
98,008  of  oats,  54,088  tons  of  hay,  and  580,-  Feb.  17,  1740,  died  in  Durham,  K  H.,  Jan.  28, 
876  lbs.  of  butter.  Therewerell  woollen  and  1795.  For  several  years  before  the  revolu- 
8  cotton  factories,  10  grist  mills,  26  saw  and  tion  Gen.  Sullivan  practised  law  with  great 
planing  mills,  16  tanneries,  1  paper  mill,  2  success  in  Durham,  and  from  1772  held  a  pro- 
newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and  5,103  pupils  vincial  commission  as  migor.  In  1774  he  was 
attending  public  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the  a  member  of  the  first  general  congress,  and  ia 
Sullivan  railroad.  Capital,  Newport.  H.  A  December  of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon, 
S.  E.  CO.  of  N".  Y.,  bounded  S.  K  by  the  Sha-  led  a  force  against  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
wangunk  and  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  which  near  Portsmouth,  took  possession  of  100  bar- 
separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  and  drained  by  rels  of  gunpowder  (afterward  used  at  the  battle 
the  Neversink  and  other  streams;  area,  890  sq.  of  Bunker  hill),  15  cannon,  all  the  small  arms, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  82,885.  The  surface  is  rough  and  other  stores,  and  carried  them  up  into  the 
and  mountainous,  and  there  are  several  small  country,  concealing  a  portion  of  them  under 
lakes.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Durham  meeting  house.  This 
along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  committed 
1855  were  109,883  bushels  of  oats,  102,594  of  in  the  colonies.  In  June,  1775,  he  was  ap- 
Indian  corn,  75,153  of  rye,  65,571  of  buckwheat,  pointed  by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and 
108,188  of  potatoes,  73,298  of  apples,  40,716  commanded  on  Winter  hill  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
tons of  hay,  and  931,927  lbs.  of  butter.  There  ton.  After  its  evacuation,  he  was  despatched 
wer»  16  grist  mills;  145  saw  mills,  39  tanneries,  with  reinforcements  to  the  northern  aimj  in 
1  furnace,  3  newspaper  offices,  46  churches,  Canada,  where,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
and  153  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Gen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,  and  in  efiect- 
nulroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  ing  his  retreat  from  the  province  displayed 
Capital,  Monticello.  m.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Penn.,  great  military  skill  and  resolution.  Congress 
drained  by  the  Loyalsock,  Muncy,  and  other  having  appointed  Gates  to  that  department, 
creeks ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,637.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  afford-  joined  ^q  main  army  under  Washington, 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  export.  The  Commissioned  by  congress  as  major-general, 
soil  is  productive.  The  Alleghany  mountain  he  acted  under  Putnam  on  Long  island,  and 
range  traverses  the  S.  part.  The  productions  by  a  combat  of  two  hours  in  the  woods  (Aug. 
in  1850  were  21,487  budiels  of  Indian  corn,  2y,  1776),  aided  by  Stirling's  vigorous  defence 
11,959  of  wheat,  4,719  tons  of  hay,  and  90,250  on  the  right,  contributed  to  the  preservation 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  17  saw  mills,  5  of  the  American  army.  He  was  taken  prison- 
grist  mills,  and  46  churches,  and  in  1860  992  er,  but,  having  been  exchanged  for  Gen.  Pres- 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  La-  cott,  was  with  Washington  at  Westchester  dnr- 
porte.  lY.  A  N,  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  ing  the  autumn.  After  Gen.  Lee^s  capture, 
on  Ya.,  and  interseeted  by  the  Holston  river ;  Sullivan  took  command  of  his  division,  and  led 
area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 13,553,  of  whom  the  right  at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  1776. 
1,074  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  very  hilly  He  did  efficient  service  at  Princeton,  and  dnr- 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  ing  the  rest  of  the  season  protected  the  lines 
productions  in  1850  were  878,698  bushels  of  at  Morristown.  On  Aug.  22,  1777,  he  made  a 
Indian  com,  69,937  of  wheat,  162,914  of  oats,  descent  on  Staten  island,  the  entire  success  of 
and  99,290  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  28  which  was  prevented  by  misconstruction  of 
churches,  and  825  pupils  attending  public  his  orders,  and  which,  though  rash,  was  subse- 
schools.  Iron  ore  ana  coal  are  found.  It  is  in«  quently  justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  by 
tersected  by  the  Ylrginia  and  East  Tennessee  a  vote  of  congress.  He  commanded  the  right 
railroad.  Capital,  Blountsville.  Y.  A  S.  W.  wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  was 
CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  HI,  from  which  it  is  fully  exonerated  by  Washington  and  Lafayette 
separated  by  the  Wabaah  river ;  area,  480  sq.  from  the  charge  of  being  responsible  for  the' 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,068.  The  surface  is  gen-  defeat  that  ensued.  He  defeated  the  British 
erally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc-  left  at  G^rmantown,  driving  them  two  miles  ; 
tions  in  1850  were  742,136  bushels  of  Indian  but  mistakes  on  the  American  left,  occasioned 
oom,  56,725  of  wheat,  75,879  of  oata,  and  8,751  by  fog,  changed  a  victory  into  a  repulse;    In 
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1778  Sullivan  commanded  in  Bhode  Island,  republican  party,  and  reelected  in  1808.    He 

After  long  preparationa,  every  thing  was  ready  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 

for  an  attack  npon  the  British  lines  at  New-  President  Washington  for  settling  the  bomida- 

port  in  August^   when,  deprived  of  the  ex-  ries  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 

eK2ted  cooperation  of  the  French  fleet  nnder  provinces.     €k)vemor  Sullivan  was  the  pro- 

^Estaing,  upon  which  its  success  depended,  jector  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  con- 

Sollivan  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  at  structed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son^ 

Butts's  hill,  on  the  29th,  he  repulsed  the  ene-  John  L.  Sullivan ;  and  he  was  the  author  of 

my,  and  withdrew  from  the  island  with  slight  several  works,  mostly  on  legal  or  political  sub- 

1(KS.    In  1779,  being  assigned  to  the  command  jects,  includinga  ^'Histo^  of  the  District  of 

of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Maine."    IV.  Whxiah,  IiL.D.,  son  of  the  pre- 

Nations,  he  laid  waste  their  settlements,  and  ceding,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  Nov.  12, 1774,  died 

on  Aug.  29  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  In«  in  Boston,  Sept.  8, 1889.    He  was  graduated  at 

diaos  under  Brant  and  tories  under  Sir  John  Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  and  be- 

Johnson,  at  Newtown,  near  the  present  site  came  a  leading  practitioner  at  the  Suffolk  bar^ 

of  Ehnira,  in  western  New  York.    Gen.  Sulli-  over  whose  association  he  presided  for  many 

van's  healdi  being  shattered  by  fatigue  and  years.    He  was  constantly  a  member  of  one 

exposure,  he  resigned  after  the  termination  of  or  the  other  branch  of  the  state  legislature, 

this  important  expedition,  for  which  he  re-  He  published  numerous  addresses,  and  was  the 

ceive4  a  Tote  of  thanks  from  congress.    In  the  author  of  ^^  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Oharac* 

lotumn  of  1780  he  again  took  his  seat  as  a  ters  and  Events  from  1788  to  1815"   (12mo., 

member  of  congress,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Boston,  1884);  "Historical  Causes  and  Effects^ 

ocKDmittee  which  aided  in  suppressing  the  mu-  from  the  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  the 

tiny  of  liie  Pennsylvania  troops  in  1781.    Be-  Beformation  in  1517"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1838); 

taming  to  New  Hampshire,  he  was  appointed  '*  The  Public  Men  of  the  Bevolution  "  (with  a 

attorney-general,  and  thrice  elected  president  biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  J.  T.  S.  Sulli- 

of  the  state.    In  the  troubles  of  1786  he  saved  van,  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1847);  and  of  "His- 

the  state  from  anarchy  by  his  intrepidity  and  torical,"  "Moral," and  "Political"  class  books, 

good  management,  and  in  1788  secured  the  V.  John  L.,  an  American  engineer  and  invent- 

adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.    In  X789  or,  brother  of  thepreoeding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me., 

he  was  appointed  by  Washington  federal  judge  April  9,  1777.    He  was  in  early  life  engaged 

of  New  ilampshire,  which  office  he  held  till  in  mercantile  business,  afl;erward  travelled  in 

his  death.    His  life  was  written  by  O.  W.  B.  Europe,  studying  the  construction  of  c^ials  in 

Peabody,  in  Sparks^s  "American  Biography."  France  and  England,  and  in  1804  was  appoint- 

n.  GsoBOB,  LlL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and  ed  agent  and  engineer  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 

statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dur-  This  work,  designed  to  provide  a  navigable 

ham,  N.  H.,  in  1774,  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  June  channel  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H^ 

14, 1888.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  by  canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimao, 

l^islatore  in  1805  ai^d  1818,  of  congress  in  presented  great  difficulties,  but  was  succesa- 

1811,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1814  and  1815;  fuUy  and  economically  completed  in  7  years. 

and  he  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  from  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  steam  naviga- 

1805  to  1807,  and  from  1816  to  1885.    He  was  tion,  and  invented  the  steam  tow-boat,  for  which 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  his  he  received  a  patent  in  1814,  in  preference  to 

tune.    m.  Jaicbs,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Fulton,  who  applied  for  it  at  the  same 

brother  of  Gren.  John  Sullivan,  bom  at  Berwick,  time,  his  priority  of  discovery  being  fully  sus* 

ICe.,  April  22,  1744,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  10,  tained.    This  invention  he  first  tried  on  the 

1808.    After  practising  law  for  some  years  at  Mddlesex  canal,  and  afterward  put  into  prao- 

Biddeford,  Me.,  he  was  appointed  king^s  attorney  tical  operation  in  the  rivers  of  Greorgia  and 

fbr  York  oo. ;  but  he  took  an  early  and  decisive  South  Carolina,  Fulton's  monopoly  ^venting 

part  on  the  mde  of  the  colonies  at  the  com-  its  introduction  at  that  time  in  NeW  York    In 

laeneement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.    He  1824  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 

was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  associate  civil  engineer  of  the  board  of  internal 

Mastachnsetts  (of  which  Maine  then  formed  a  improvements,  which  post  he  resigned  the  next  • 

part)  in  1775,  and  with  two  others  executed  a  year,  after  making  a  report  on  tJie  practicability 

diffiealt  commission  to  Ticonderoga.  Inthefol-  of  a  canal  across  the  Alleghanies.    In  1880  he 

lowing  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su-  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  at  medicine  at 

perior  court,  and  in  1779-^80  was  a  member  of  New  Haven,  for  which  he  received  a  diploma, 

the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  afterward  adopted  the  homodopathic  system,  and 

oi  the  state.    In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  member  made  several  important  inventions  and  discov- 

of  congress ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a  eries  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.    In  1847 

representative  of  Boston  (to  which  place  he  had  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  re- 

ranoved)  in  the  legislature.    In  1787  he  was  a  8ides(1862). 

member  of  the  executive  council  and  judge  of  BULLIYAN'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  har- 

frolmte  for  Suffolk  co.,  and  from  1790  to  1807  bor  and  6  miles  below  the  city  of  Charleston, 

was  attomey-gener^  of  the  state;  and  in  the  S.  0.    Many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Oharles- 

latter  year  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  ton  have  residences  here.   Fort  Moultrie  is  sit- 
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nated  on  this  island,  and  is  a  costlj  and  strong  idon  hj  4  secretaries,  and  were  published  nn* 

fortification,  commanding  the  approach  to  the  der  the  title  of  Sages  et  royales  ieonomies  cTetai 

main  harbor.  (See  Moultbib,  Fort.)   On  Deo.  (fol.,  1684;  4  vols.  8yo.,  1662;  English  trans- 

26, 1660,  after  the  secession  of  Sonth  Oarolina,  lation  by  Mrs.  Lenox,  reprinted,  4  vols.  12mo., 

the  fort  was  evacaated  by  the  U.  8.  troops  London,  1854). 

under  Menor  Anderson,  who  retired  to  Fort  SULLT,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom 

Sumter.    Fort  Moultrie  was  at  once  occupied  in  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  June, 

by  South  Oarolina  troops,  and  the  state  author^  1788.    He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with 

ities  proceeded  to  erect  batteries  at  different  his  parents,  who  were  players,  in  1792,  and  at 

points  on  the  island,  the^uns  of  which  and  of  the  age  of  15  commenced  the  study  of  painting 

the  fort  were  subsequenSy  used  in  the  attack  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.    In  1808  he  established 

upon  Fort  Sumter.  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Richmond,  Ya., 

SULLY,  Maximilian  db  B£tht7NB,  baron  de  «nd  removed  a  few  years  later  to  New  York, 

Bosny,  duke  of,  a  French  soldier  and  states-  where  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice.  In 

man,  bom  at  Bosny,  near  Mantes,  Dec.  18,  1809  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since 

1559,  died  at  his  country  seat  of  Yillebon,  Dec.  been  his  home.    His  reputation  as  one  of  the 

22, 1641.    He  belonged  to  a  noble  Protestant  leading  American  portrait  painters  is  founded 

famOy,  and  when  16  years  old  was  introduced  upon  numerous  works  produced  in  the  chief 

to  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  followed  cities  of  the  United  States.    Among  his  large 

in  all  his  wars,  and  whose  chief  adviser  he  be-  works  may  be  mentioned  full-length  portraits 

came.    When  his  master,  on  the  death  of  Hen-  of  George   Frederic  Oooke  as   Kichard  the 

ry  HI.,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  of  which  Third,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Commodore  Deca- 

he  was  the  lawful  heir,  Rosny,  although  him-  tur,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette.    His  veil 

self  a  thorough  Protestant,  advised  the  new  known  picture  of  '^  Washington  crossing  the 

long  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Delaware''  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bos- 

minority  of  the  nation  to  his  cause.    Being  ton  museum.    During  a  visit  to  England  in 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  1887-'8  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of 

England,  he  succeeded  in  securing  her  assist-  Queen  Victoria,  esteemed  a  very  faithful  like- 

ence  to  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  also  did  good  ness.    Mr.  Sully  has  until  recently  continned 

service  by  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  being  in-  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art. 

strumental  in  taking  Dreux  in  1698,  Laon  in  SULPHATE,    See  Sulphtrio  Acid. 

1694,  Lafdre  in  1596,  and  Amiens  in  1597.    In  SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA.    See  Babtta. 

1597  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  t-  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER.    See  Blue  Vit- 

nance,  and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister  biol,  and  Coppeb,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 

of  Henry  IV.,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  SULPHATE  OF  IRON.    See  Copperap. 

administration  devolving  upon  hhn.    He  com-  SULPHATE  OF  LIME.    See  Gtpsim. 

menced  with  reforming  the  financial  system,  SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA.    See  Efsom 

which  had  been  deranged  by  dilapidations  and  Salt. 

robbery ;  by  strict  economy  and  the  rigorous  SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  an  artifi- 

control  to  which  the  subordinate  officers  were  dal  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese, 

subjected,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting  largely  employed  by  calico  printers.    It  is  ob- 

the  heavy  current  expenses  of  the  govern-  tained  in  solution  on  lixiviating  a  mixture  of 

ment,  but  in  cancelling  the  public  debt,  which  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  bituminous  coal, 

amounted  to  882,000,000  Uvres,  remitting  20,-  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  made  into 

000,000  of  taxes  in  arrears,  alleviating  the  a  paste  and  calcined  at  a  heat  of  400°  F.    The 

annual  taxation,  and  gathering  a  reserve  of  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms  ofpale  amethyst  color, 

17,000,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Bastile.  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste  and  are 

Meanwhile  he  fostered  agriculture,  made  the  dissolved  in  2^  parts  of  water.  They  consist  of 

grain  trade  free,  suppressed  tolls  and  prohibi-  protoxide  of  manganese  81.98,  sulphuric  acid 

tions,  built  or  improved  highways  and  roads,  85.87,  and  water  82.20. 

constructed  canals,  and  gave  encouragement  to  SULPHATE  OF  SODA.     See  Glacbxb'b 

drainage  and  mining.    He  was  created  duke  of  Salt.  • 

SuDy  by  the  king  in  1606,  previous  to  which  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.    See  Zinc. 

he  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Rosny.  SULPHITE.    See  Sulphubous  Acid. 

Under  his  administration  France  was  the  most  SULPHUR    (Lat.   mlfkir  or  attlphtir),  an 

prosperous  country  in  Europe  when  Henry  IV.  elementary  crystalline   substance,   of  y^ow 

fell  under  the  dagger  of  RavaUlac.    Sully  for  color,  infiammable,  fhsible,  volatilizable,  brit- 

a  while  longer  retained  his  post  as  chief  min-  tie,  occurring  abundantly  in  a  native  state  in 

ister ;  but  his  severity  and  rigid  principles  be-  volcanic  districts  and  some  other  localities, 

coming  obnoxious  to  Maria  de*  Medici  and  her  and  in  combination  witii  the  metals  forming 

advisers,  he  lefb  the  court,  resigned  most  of  his  the  common  class  of  ores  known  as  the  pyri- 

offices  and  dignities,  and  retired  to  private  life,  tons  and  other  sulphurets ;  symbol,  S ;  chemi- 

IVom  Cardinal  Richelieu  he  received  in  1684  cal  equivalent,  16.    Combined  with  oxygen,  it 

the  title  of  marshal  of  France.     During  his  forms  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  nn- 

retirement  he  composed  his  personal  memoirs,  merous  salts  of  which  are  known  respectively 

whidi  were  written  down  under  his  supervi-  as  sulphites  and  sulphates.    In  various  combi- 
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BttioDS  snlphnr  is  found  in  vegetable  sad  ani-  foimed,  eaoh  half  will  present  a  radiating  and 
nuil  bodies.  It  was  known  to  the  andent  interlaoed  mass  of  brownish  yellow  needles  be- 
Gieeks  by  the  name  of  ^uw  and  other  desig-  longing  to  the  obliqne  prismatic  form,  attached 
nations  indicating  its  purification  by  fire.  They  at  their  bases  to  the  outer  crust.  Exposed  to 
employed  it  in  medicine,  in  expiation  and  lu»-  the  air,  their  transparency  disappears  in  a  few 
tntion,  and  for  yarious  uses  in  the  arts,  as  for  days,  and  the  crystals  losing  their  coherence 
fumigatiog  woollens  to  render  them  whiter  and  crumble  into  an  opaque  mass  consisting  of 
softer,  and  for  making  matches,  purposes  for  minute  rhombic  octahedrons.  The  specific 
which  it  is  still  used. — ^Native  sulphur  occurs  gravity  of  the  artificial  crystals  is  1.98. — The 
in  amorphous  masses  in  sedimentary  forma-  native  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  chiefly 
tions,  sometimes  crystallized  in  transparent  from  Sicily,  where  the  most  productive  mines 
oc^edrons  with  a  rhombic  base ;  but  its  crys-  are  those  of  Villarosa,  Santa  Uatalda,  and  T^r- 
tals  artificially  made  assume  other  forms.  It  is  ra  di  Faloo.  At  the  Italian  exhibition  at  Flor- 
abo  met  with  in  fine  i>owder  deposited  by  sub-  ence  in  1861,  the  products  of  the  sulphur  mines 
Mation  aroimd  the  mouths  of  volcanoes;  and  were  very  conspicuous.  The  annual  product 
again  in  concretionary  or  stalactitio  forms  of  of  all  the  Italian  mines  was  stated  to  be  800,000 
melted  sulphur ;  and  in  similar  forms,  friable  tons,  valued  at  80,000,000  francs,  being  10  times 
and  almost  white,  in  deposits  left  by  thermal  as  great  as  it  was  in  1880.  Sicily  pn^uces  the 
waters  eont^ninj^  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  greater  portion,  and  the  Bomagna  8,000  tons, 
general  sulphur  is  distinguished  from  all  other  The  product  is  supposed  to  be  increased  one 
minerals  by  its  yellow  color  and  adamantine  .  fifth  by  large  fttmaces  of  a  new  form  recently 
lustre;  and  if  these  characteristics  are  not  suf-  introduced,  which  reduce  the  usual  loss  of  sm- 
ficientf  it  is  recognized  by  its  bluish  fiame  when  phur  consequent  upon  the  unnecessary  conver* 
heated  to  450''  to  500°  F.,  and  peculiar  suffo-  sion  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  sulphurous 
eating  fames  emitted  in  burning.  When  pure  acid.  The  sulphur  is  found  among  beds  of  black, 
It  is  without  taste  and  emits  no  odor  until  heat-  bituminous,  slaty  marl  and  limestone  belong- 
ed. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  oil  ihg  to  the  chalk  formation,  associated  with  beds 
of  toTpentine,  snlphuret  of  carbon,  &t  oils,  ether,  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  It  occurs  in  bunches 
petroleam,  and  fused  paraffine.  It  is  a  non-con-  and  thin  irregular  layers,  which  generally  follow 
dactor  of  electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  the  lines  of  stratification.  Then:  occurrence  is 
heat  By  friction  it  becomes  negatively  elec-  usually  in  the  upper  members  of  the  chalk, 
trie.  The  native  sulphur  is  of  hardness  2.8,  and  where  they  are  overlaid  by  the  tertiary.  The 
specific  gravity  2.07.  At  289**  F.  it  melts,  and  sulphurous  strata  are  sometimes  so  thick  as  to 
when  run  in  moulds  into  roimd  sticks  it  forms  be  foUowed  by  drifts  like  coal  beds,  and  solid 
the  brimstone  (bumstone)  of  commerce.  The  pillars  of  sulphur  are  occasionally  left  as  a 
sdcks  are  of  less  density  than  the  native  sul-  support  for  the  hanging  wall  or  roof.  0th- 
phnr,  and  have  ao  little  coh^ence  as  sometimes  er  localities  of  similar  character  are  Oonil,  near 
to  crackle  and  fall  in  pieces  from  unequal  ex-  Oadiz,  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Ora- 
pannon  when  grasped  with  a  warm  hand. —  oow  in  Poland.  The  crater  of  Yulcano  and  the 
The  changes  which  sulphur  undergoes,  or  the  Solfiatara  near  Pozzuoli  afford  large  quantities 
different  allotropio  states  it  assumes  with  dif-  of  sublimed  sulphur.  In  the  crater  the  sulphur 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  are  very  remarkable,  collects  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  debris  with 
When  melted  and  the  temperature  is  raised,  its  which  it  ia  filled.  In  the  bottom  the  loose 
color  deepens  and  the  liquid  becomes  viscid,  materials  are  explored  to  tiie  depth  of  80  feet, 
At  nearly  500°  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  so  or  as  low  as  the  temperature  will  admit.  The 
thick  that  it  will  not  run  out  if  the  vessel  con-  materials  taken  out  are  subjected  to  distillation, 
tuning  it  is  inverted.  At  higher  temperatures  for  recovering  the  sulphur  as  the  sublimation 
it  again  becomes  thin,  until  it  reaches  the  boil-  goes  on.  Fresh  supplies  are  obtained  in  25  to 
ittg  point,  which  according  to  Regnault  is  at  80  yean.  Almost  all  volcanoes  deposit  sul- 
732^  (Dumas,  824°),  when  it  begins  to  pass  off  phur,  but,  though  apparenliy  in  large  quanti- 
in  a  deep  yellow  vapor.  If^  while  it  begins  to  ties,  it  sometimes  proves  on  examination  insuf- 
grow  thm  the  second  time  at  about  470  ,  it  bo  fident  to  pay  for  extraction.  Another  source 
poared  into  water,  it  remains  even  when  cold  in  of  sulphur  is  iron  pyrites  (the  bisulphuret  of 
Its  plastic  condition,  having  the  soft  elasticity  of  iron),  a  common  ore  in  all  mining  regions.  This, 
thegiaten  of  wheat  fiour,  which  it  much  resem-  which  contains  54.5  of  sulphur,  may  be  made 
bles  except  in  color.  In  this  state  it  continues  for  to  yield  about  27  per  cent ;  but  there  is  little 
aereral  hours  before  becoming  hard.  Hollow  faiducement  to  prosecute  the  manufacture,  for 
■hells  lined  with  beautifhl  crystals  of  sulphur  the  sulphur  costs  much  more  than  the  natural 
may  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  melted  sulphur  product  obtained  from  Sicily,  and  is  moreover 
while  in  the  first  liquid  stage  into  a  vessel  with  often  contaminated  with  arsenic,  sometimes  to 
sloping  sides,  and  when  a  crust  has  formed  the  amount  of  7  per  cent.,  while  the  impurities 
breaking  two  holes  through  it  on  opposite  of  fine  Sicilian  sulphur  are  earthy  matters  only, 
■idea,  and  pouring  the  Uquid  portion  out  and  do  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per  cent.  It 
through  one  of  them.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  is  important  to  know,  however,  that  such  re- 
to  be  detached  from  the  vessel  and  sawed  in  sources  are  at  hand  for  supplying  sulphur  as 
two.    If  the  experiment  has  been  well  per-  the  vast  repositories  of  sulphurous  ores,  and 
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^the  still  greater  beds  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  are  nuinerons.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
'  lime),  which  by  processes  weU  known  might  be  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  vermilion, 
made  to  produce  this  artide.  The  waste  resi-  the  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury.  It  is  one 
dues  of  many  chemical  manufactures  contain  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and 
laige  quantities  of  sulphur  in  different  oombi-  matches  are  coated  with  it,  that  by  its  ready 
nations,  which  might  e^d  largely  to  the  supply  ignition  the  fire  may  be  held  until  by  its  com- 
in  case  of  any  great  increase  of  its  price.  Where  bustion  it  is  communicated  to  tiie  wood.  In 
pyritous  copper  is  prepared  upon  a  large  scale  bleaching  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  straw  it 
for  smelting,  the  sulphur  is  sometimes  saved,  is  ignited  in  close  chambers,  which  are  pro- 
either  by  distilling  the  ore  in  close  vessels,  or  vided  with  a  ventilating  draught  of  air  through 
by  roasting  it  in  the  open  air  in  heaps  of  2,000  them,  and  is  thus  converted  into  sulphurous 
tons  or  more.  Such  heaps  are  formed  of  fine  ore  acid  gas.  It  is  used  for  taking  impressions 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  brush,  and  in  the  from  seals  and  cameos,  and  for  Sns  purpose  it 
centre  is  placed  a  wooden  chimney  into  which  should  be  kept  for  some  time  melted,  so  that  it 
air  passages  from  the  sides  are  to  open.  The  ore  may  assume  the  appearance  of  bronze.  It  is  an 
is  piled  upon  the  wood  about  8  feet  high,  and  excellent  material  for  cementing  iron  posts  or 
covered  with  about  12  inches  of  fine  ore.  Fire  bars  in  stone,  being  much  pr^erable  to  lead  for 
is  introduced  by  dropping  live  coals  down  the  this  purpose,  on  account  of  tJie  latter  causing 
ohinmey.  In  a  few  days  the  sulphur  begins  to  the  iron  to  rust  through  galvanic  action.  The 
ooze  forth  from  the  surface  of  the  heap,  and  fiowers  of  sulphur  and  milk  of  s^phur  are 
collect  in  little  excavations  made  upon  it  for  its  largely  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  As 
reception.  From  these  it  is  bailed  out  and  cast  the  former  often  contains  sulphurous  add,  it 
into  moulds.  The  operation  continues  6  or  6  should  be  first  freed  from  this  by  washing  in 
months,  producing  about  20  tons  of  sulphur.  A  hot  water.  Its  effects  are  laxative,  diapho- 
similar  method  is  practised  in  separating  the  retic,  and  resolvent.  Applied  externally  in  va- 
sulphur  from  its  earthy  associates  at  some  of  rious  forms,  sulphur  is  readily  absorbed,  and 
the  mines  where  it  is  obtained  in  a  native  when  taken  internally  it  is  dissolved,  and  is 
state.  The  heaps  are,  however,  of  comparative-  ^ven  off  through  the  pores  of  the  sldn,  dis- 
ly  ^mall  size  and  built  up  on  prepared  concave  coloring  the  blood  under  the  nails,  and  tarnish- 
bottoms,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fine  ing  silver  carried  in  the  pockets,  by  superficial 
earth  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  conversion  of  the  silver  into  the  sulphuret.  It  is 
fumes.  The  sulphur  as  it  becomes  liquid  col-  given  intemaUy  in  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma 
lects  in  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  run  out  into  and  chronic  catarrhs  and  ^  coughs ;  and  in 
moulds  diaped  like  large  bricks.  The  residues  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  sonietimes  very  bene- 
of  the  operation,  mixed  with  first  products  ficial.  Combined  with  magnesia  or  bitartrate 
of  inferior  quality,  are  afterward  distilled  in  of  potash,  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  laxative  in 
upright  pots  which  serve  as  retorts,  a  short  piles,  habitual  constipation,  &c.  It  is  a  spedfie 
wide  tube  from  the  upper  portion  of  each  pot  for  the  cure  of  some  cutaneous  diseases,  espe* 
carrying  off  the  volatilized  sulphur  through  the  oially  that  form  known  as  icahies.  For  these 
walls  of  the  furnace  into  other  jars  of  similar  it  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally, 
shape.  From  the  bottom  of  these  receivers  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  in  tiie  form  of  snl- 
the  melted  sulphur  fiows  through  short  pipes  phur  ointment,  and  again  as  a  sulphur  bath,  in 
into  vessels  containing  water.  The  sulphur  is  which  the  person,  except  the  head,  is  immersed 
further  purified  by  a  second  distillation  from  in  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  brown  viscid 
iron  retorts  which  discharge  the  fames  into  sulphur  obtained  by  fusion  is  stated  to  be  a 
chambers  of  brickwork.  Upon  the  walls  of  much  more  active  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
these  the  sulphur  condenses,  forming  the  lungs,  and  skin  than  ordinary  sulphur.  A  com- 
powder  called  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  walls  pound  of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  of  iodine, 
become  hot,  the  sulphur  melts  and  is  run  off  into  produced  by  melting  the  two  substances  to- 
cylindrical  wooden  moulds,  thus  becoming  roll  gether  in  a  glass  fiadc  at  the  temperature  of 
sulphur  or  brimstone. — ^A  preparation  called  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  into  an  ointment 
miUc  of  sulphur  or  predpitated  sulphur,  used  with  lard,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
chiefly  in  medicine,  is  made  by  boiling  ordinary  treatment  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions  un- 
sulphur  with  slaked  lime  and  water  and  adding  attended  with  inflammation,  such  as  psoriasis, 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  lepra,  scald  head,  &c.  The  efficacy  of  many 
and  precipitates  the  sulphur.  Separated  from  natural  medicinal  waters  is  due  to  the  oombina- 
the  liquid  it  is  obtained  in  finely  divided  par^  tions  of  sulphur  they  contain.  Certain  diseasea 
tides,  slightly  cohering  together,  of  whitish  of  the  vine,  hops,  &c.,  are  sometimes  cured  by 
color,  faintly  tinted  with  yeUowish  green,  sprinkling  sulphur  over  them. — Sulphur  unites 
Some  manufacturers  fraudulently  precipitate  with  different  bodies,  forming  a  variety  of  use- 
with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  producing  a  large  toX  compounds,  of  which  only  some  of  the  most 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  presence  of  important  will  be  noticed.  Iliose  consisting  of 
this  &ay  be  suspected  from  too  sparkling  a  sulphur  and  metallic  bodies  are  described  un- 
white  color,  and  a  grittiness  when  tried  be-  der  the  heads  of  the  several  metals.  (See  also 
tween  the  teeth,  and  is  exposed  if  the  whole  is  Ptbitbs.)  Of  its  compounds  with  carbon,  the 
not  volatilized  by  heat. — ^The  uses  of  sulj^ur  most  useful  is  that  commonly  known  as  the 
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golpharet  of  carbon,  or  more  properly  the  bi- 
aolphide  of  carbon  (OSi),  discovered  by  Lam- 
padius  in  1796.  This  is  a  transparent  colorless 
nqnid  of  an  intensely  disagreeable  odor,  pro* 
duced  by  passing  the  vapor  of  snlphnr  throagh 
incandescent  charcoal  contained  in  an  iron  or 
porcelain  tube.  The  substance  is  remarkable 
for  its  volatility,  boiling  at  110°  F.,  and  evapo- 
rating rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatnres.  It  is  a 
powerfol  solvent  d  oils  and  &tty  matters,  and 
may  be  used  to  extract  these  and  nomerooa 
coloring  substances  from  fabrics.  It  has  been 
latigely  employed  of  late  as  a  solvent  of  India 
robber,  and  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose.  It  also  dissolves  phosphorus 
aad  aulphur;  and  its  combination  with  the 
former  has^  been  proposed  as  a  destructive  in- 
flammable material  in  warfare  to  be  introduced 
into  shdls.  (See  Gbeek  Fibb,  vol.  viii.  p.  472.) 
The  dlchloride  of  sulphur  (SiOl),  also  a  fluid 
body  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
mdted  sulphur  and  redistilled,  is  siao  used  in 
the  preparation  of  vulcanized  India  rubber. 
(See  Oaoutghouo,  vol.  iv.  p.  89 1 .)  If  linseed  or 
r&pe  oil  is  mixed  with  ^  its  bulk  of  this  liquid, 
and  slightly  warmed,  a  substance  is  produced 
precisely  resembling  India  rubber,  but  quite 
iiuolable  in  various  bodies  in  which  caout- 
ehoQc  is  dissolved.  With  hydrogen  sulphur 
forms  the  gaseoas  body  described  in  Hydbo- 
8ULPHUEI0  AoiD.  With  oxygen  sulphur  forms 
7  acid  bodies,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  sobjectsof  thertwo  succeeding  articles. 
SULPHURETTED  HYDROGE]^.    See  Ht- 

DBOSULPHUBIO  AOID. 

SULPHURIO  AOID,  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  sDlphur  and  8  of  oxygen,  SOa,  known  in 
oommerce  as  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  several 
definite  compounds  with  water,  of  which  the 
one  best  known  is  the  monohydrate,  80s,  HO. 
Some*  of  the  cbaracteristic  properties  of  these 
compounds  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 
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Hydrated  or  liquid  sulphuric  acid  was  known 
to  the  alchemists,  and  its  discovery  has  been 
ascribed  to  BssiL  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Erfurt 
in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tnrj.  It  was  obtained  by  distilling  copperas  or 
green  vitriol  in  a  retort  at  a  red  heat,  the  acid 
dropping  from  it  in  an  oily  liquid,  whence  tfce 
name,  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
burning  sulphur  under  a  bell  glass  moistened 
with  water— a  product  he  cjJled  oleum  mJr 
phurU  per  campanam;  and  he  obtained  it  again 
nnder  the  name  of  oil  of  antimony  by  burning 
equal  parts  of  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  nitre  under  a  bell  glass.  In  the  present 
niode  of  manufacture,  nitre  and  sulphur  are 
Darned  together  to  produce  this  acid.    This 


method  was  proposed  in  1740  by  two  French 
chemists,  Lef^vre  and  L6mery,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Ward  in  his  manufactory  near  London.  Efe 
employed  large  globular  receivers  of  glass,  each 
containing  a  few  pounds  of  water,  and  arranged 
with  their  necks  prelecting  horizontally  from 
the  sand  bath  in  which  the  vessels  were  placed. 
The  sulphur  with  j  its  weight  of  nitre  was 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish  standing  just  above  the 
water,  and  when  it  was  fired  by  a  hot  iron  the 
necks  of  the  receivers  were  closed  with  wooden 
stoppers.     By  repeating  the  process  several 
times,  a  strong  acid  was  produced  at  a  less  rate 
per  pound  than  an  ounce  had  previously  cost. 
Lead  vessels  were  substituted  for  glass  by  Dr. 
Roebuck  of  Birmingham  about  the  year  1746, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  processes.    Platinum  stills  for 
concentration  were  in  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century;  and  in  1818  Dr.  Erick 
Bollman  of  Philadelphia  (the  Danish  physician 
who  had  attempted  with  Mr.  Huger  of  South 
Carolina  to  release  Lafayette  from  the  prison 
at  Olmtltz)  made  one  of  700  ounces  weight  and 
a  capacity  of  25  gallons,  which  continued  in  use 
16  years  in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  garrison. 
Sulphuric  acid  was  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Mr.  Harrison  previous  to  1806,  and  in 
1807  he  had  a  leaden  chamber  50  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide  and  high,  capable  of  making  8,500 
carboys  of  acid  annually.    The  manufacture  of 
this  and  other  chemicals  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  numerous  large 
establishments.    It  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  manu&cture  in  chemical  works  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;   as  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Rozbnry,  Mass.,  and  various   other   places. 
— Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  and 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  of  all  the  acids ; 
and  on  account  of  its  superior  attraction  for 
bases,  it  is  employed  for  obtaining  almost  all 
the  other  acids  by  causing  them  to  separate 
from  their  combinations.     It  is  when  pure  a 
limpid,  colorless,  and.  odorless  fluid,  highly 
acrid,   and   exceedingly   corrosive.     On   the 
living  fibre  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.    Its 
freezing   point  varies  with  the  strength  of 
the  acid,  and  is  several  degrees  below  zero 
when  concentrated.    In  congealing  it  crystal- 
lizes in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  6  sides.    Dufr^noy  states  that  in  this  con- 
dition he  has  held  it  many  minutes  in  the  hand 
without  inconvenience,  and  has  measured  its 
angles  with  the  goniometer,  finding  them  to  be 
exactly  120**.    The  liquid  acid  chars  most  or- 
ganic substances,  absorbing  the  moisture  they 
contain,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affinity. 
So  great  is  this  that  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  extracts  from  the  atmosphere  j-  its 
weight  in  24  hours,  and  at  least  6  times  its 
weight  in  a  few  months.    At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  dark-colored  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  in  the  dust  that  falls  into  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 
the  air  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers.   Its  affin- 
ity JTor  water  is  sometimes  advantageously  made 
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ttse  of  to  aid  the  evaporation  of  liquids  at  low 
temperature,  the  two  fluids  in  different  yessels 
being  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  being  produced.  Water 
may  thus  be  evaporated  so  rapidlj  as  to  freeze. 
The  same  property  is  also  made  available  in 
various  chemical  operations  in  depriving  gases, 
powders,  &c.,  of  moisture.  If  suddenly  mixed 
with  water  much  heat  is  given  out,  and  when 
cool  the  mixture  is  found  to  occupy  less  space 
than  the  two  liquids  did  separately.  The  great- 
est increase  of  heat  is  noticed  when  4  parts  by 
weight  of  the  strongest  add  are  suddenly  mixed 
with  1  of  water,  both  at  about  SO""  F.  The  tem- 
perature then  rises  to  800° ;  but  if  4  parts  of 
ice  be  mixed  with  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  is 
immediately  produced  with  a  temperature  4^ 
below  zero.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  solu- 
tions by  adding  diloride  of  barium,  the  acid  ex- 
pelling the  chlorine  and  forming  with  the  ba- 
rium an  insoluble  sulphate.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
a  powerfully  corrosive  poison,  acting  instantly 
upon  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  causing  in- 
tense agony  and  death.  Its  effects  may  be  id- 
leviated  by  immediately  swallowing  magnesia 
or  chalk  puxed  with  water.  Impurities  of  sev- 
eral sorts  are  often  present  in  the  commercial 
acid,  derived  from  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  in  its  manufacture ;  such  are 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  lead,  nitrous  acid, 
and  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
purposely  introduced  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  acid.  Arsenic  is  found  in  acid  produced 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  in  some  of  English  man- 
ufacture from  22  to  85  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
have  been  separated  in  Philadelphia  from  20 
fluid  ounces.  The  fixed  impurities  are  readily 
detected  and  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weigh- 
ed portion  of  the  acid.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100  parts  of  solutions  is  estimated 
by  their  specific  gravities;  and  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ure,  gives  the  proportion 
of  dry  and  hydrated  acid  in  solutions  of  the 
densities  named,  at  OO**  F. : 


8p«eifle 
gmvity. 

Dry  add. 

Hydmtod 

Mid. 

Specilto 
gWTity. 

Dry  Mid. 

Hydnttd 
•eid. 

1.8400 

81.64 

100 

1.8697 

89.14 

48 

1.8415 

79.90 

98 

1.8580 

87.61 

46 

1.8890 

7&28 

96 

1.8845 

8&88 

44 

1.8288 

76.65 

94 

1.8165 

84.25 

49 

1.8181 

75.09 

93 

1.2999 

82.61 

40 

1.80T0 

7a89 

90 

1.2826 

80.98 

88 

1.7901 

71.75 

88 

1.2654 

29.85 

86 

1.7728 

70.12 

86 

1.2490 

27.72 

84 

1.7540 

68.49 

84 

1.2884 

26.09 

89 

1.7816 

66.86 

82 

1.2184 

24.46 

80 

1.7080 

65.28 

80 

1.2082 

32.88 

28 

1.6860 

68.60 

78 

1.1876 

2L20 

26 

1.6624 

61.97 

76 

1.1706 

19.57 

94 

16415 

60.84 

74 

1.1649 

17.94 

93 

1.6204 

5a71 

72 

1.1410 

16.81 

90 

1.5975 

67.08 

70 

1.1246 

14.68 

18 

1.5760 

65.45 

68 

1.1090 

18.05 

16 

1.5508 

58.89 

66 

1.0968 

11.41 

14 

1.5280 

62.18 

64 

1.0809 

9.78 

13 

1.5066 

60.55 

69 

1.0689 

8.15 

10 

1.4860 

48.92 

60 

1.0544 

6.58 

8 

1.4660 

47.29 

58 

1.0405 

489 

6 

1.4460 

45.66 

56 

1.0268 

&26 

4 

1.4265 

4408 

54 

1.0140 

1.68 

3 

1.4078 

42.40 

62 

1.0074 

a815 

1 

1.8884 

40.n 

60 

Dr.  Dalton  prepared  a  similar  table  based  on 
the  boiling  point,  which  in  the  strong  acid 
gives  a  much  greater  range  for  a  smidl  diff*er- 
ence  in  the  percentage.  The  value  may  also 
be  tested  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  a  stand- 
ard alkaline  solution.  The  density  test  is  sub- 
ject to  error  from  the  introduction  and  solution 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  been  recognized  in  a  few  instances  in  a 
native  state ;  but  its  readiness  to  combine  with 
l^^ises  must  prevent  its  remaining  free,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  being 
received  upon  rocks  like  granite  that  are  not 
acted  upon  by  acids,  or  on  others  like  sypsum 
already  combined  to  saturation  with  sulphurio 
acid.  Several  instances  are  cited  of  its  occur- 
rence in  caverns  near  volcanoes ;  and  a  river 
near  the  volcano  of  Parace  in  South  America  is 
called  Vinegar  river  from  the  sour  taste  of  its 
waters,  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids. — ^The  manufacture  of  sulphurio 
acid,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
is  based  upon  the  process  of  Dr.  Boebuck,  al- 
ready referred  to,  of  burning  sulphur  and  nitre 
together  in  the  presence  of  water.  When  sul- 
phur is  burned  alone  in  air  or  oxygen,  each 
atom  of  it  combines  with  only  2  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, forming  sulphurous  acid.  To  cause  it  to 
take  up  another  atom  of  oxygen,  the  interven- 
tion of  some  third  substance  is  necessary. 
Water  alone  produces  this  effect,  but  very 
slowly.  The  addition  of  a  littie  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  wUl  cause  this  reaction  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously in  vessels  supplied  with  adnospheric 
air  and  sulphurous  acid.  As  this  gas  meets 
the  air,  it  combiues  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen, 
forming  the  compound  KO4,  as  is  seen  in  the 
red  fumes  that  appear.  A  white  crystalline 
deposit,  formed  of  this  substance,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  water,  is  next  produced  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel ;  and  by  the  action  of  water  its 
composition  is  suddenly  broken  up,  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  reproduced  by  the  2  atoms  of 
oxygen  going  to  2  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid  to 
convert  these  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
deutoxide  is  set  free  to  act  again  as  a  carrier 
of  oxygen,  and  so  on.  In  the  large  manufao- 
turing  operations  the  receivers  are  immense 
chambers  of  sheet  lead  supported  by  an  outer 
framework  of  wood.  This  metal  is  selected  as 
the  most  convenient  material  to  use  that  is  not 
acted  upon  by  weak  sulphurio  acid.  Some  of 
the  chambers  are  described  as  140  feet  long,  24| 
wide,  and  19i  high ;  and  again  75  feet  long,  40 
wide,  and  40  high ;  and  of  other  similarly  Large 
dimensions ;  the  object  of  the  large  size  being 
to  economize  the  proportional  consumption  of 
lead  to  the  acid  produced.  The  sheets  selected 
for  this  use  commonly  weigh  6  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot,  and  the  edges  are  joined  together 
by  first  scraping  them  perfectly  clean,  then 
laying  them  together  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  melting  them  till  they  unite  by  means  of 
the  fiame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  This 
is  called  autogenous  soldering.  Inside  the 
chambers  partitions  or  diaphragms  of  lead  are 
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Bude  across  at  intervala,  leaving  an  opening  rectangular  pans  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  12  or 
alternately  next  the  roof  and  floor,  so  tnat  the  14  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  the  edges  of  which 
yapors  may  be  most  thoroughly  intermixed  aa  are  turned  up  so  as  to  give  them  a  depth  of 
the  J  pass  through  the  succession  of  compart-  8  or  10  inches.  These  are  placed  upon  .a  grating 
ments  thus  made.    The  floor  of  the  chambers  of  wrought  iron  bars,  set  very  near  together, 
is  covered  8  or  4  inches  deep  with  water,  which  over  a  fireplace,  the  flue  of  which  is  sometimes 
is  gradually  converted  into  acid  in  the  course  extended  under  other  pans  arranged  in  succes- 
of  the  operation.     The  stove  or  furnace  in  sive  steps  toward  the  chimney.    In  these  tiie 
which  tiie  sulphur  is  burned  is  a  separate  acid  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  flame 
structure  near  tne  chamber  with  a  flue  conneo-  beneath,  and  is  gradually  transferred  by  siphons 
tion;  and  there  is  also  another  small  furnace  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pans,  till. in  the 
near  by  provided  with  a  boiler  for  fhmishing  lowest  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  1.65  to  1.75. 
steam,  which  by  a  late  improvement  is  also  To  continue  the  process  further  in  these  pans 
discharged  into  the  chamber  and  is  carried  would  endanger  the  melting  of  their  bottoms 
along,  sepring  to  expedite  the  process  by  the  and  the  contamination  of  the  acid  by  its  taking 
thorough  intermixture  of  aqueous  vapor  and  up  a  portion  of  the  lead.    The  product,  known 
gases  and  by  keeping  up  the  temperature  to  as  the  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  is  used  to  consid- 
100^  F.  or  upward.    The  nitre  is  placed  with  erable  extent  by  bleachers,  calico  printers, 
some  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cast  iron  pot  in  the  dyers,  ^.    To  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  con- 
sulphnr  fomace,  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor  centrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  it  is  neces- 
upon  which  this  is  burned.     The  ftimes  of  ni-  sary  to  make  use  of  glass  retorts  or  stills  of 
trons  and  nitric  acid  pass  on  together  with  the  platinum.  The  glass  retorts  are  used  of  a  much 
solphnrous  acid  vapors,  and  are  soon  reduced  larger  size  than  formerly,  holding  sometimes 
hi  the  dxemical  reactions  to  deutoxide  of  nitro-  20  gaUons  at  the  close  of  the  rectification, 
gen.    A  draught  is  produced  by  a  flue  at  the  They  are  set  each  one  in  an  iron  pot,  the  bot- 
fart^er  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  opening  torn  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry 
into  a  tall  chimney.    But  before  entering  this  sand.    The  concentration  requires  frOm  12  to 
the  vi^rs  are  made  to  pass  through  sulphurio  16  hours,  and  the  vapors  that  distil  over  toward 
acid  contained  in  a  condenser,  by  which  any.  the  last,  carrying  some  acid  with  them,  are 
condeusible  products  are  arrested.    Deutoxide  condensed,  to  be  returned  to  the  lead  pans. 
of  nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospherio  The  process  is  Imown  to  be  complete  when  the 
air  admitted  through  the  furnace  still  pass  on,  acid  becomes  clear  by  the  removal  of  the  color- 
and  the  former  would  be  wholly  lost  but  for  the  ing  matter,  which  is  only  carried  olS  at  the 
ingenious  device  of  Gay-Lussac  by  Vhich  it  is  highest  point  of  concentration.     The  add  is 
arrested  and  saved  to  be  afterward  returned  to  then  withdrawn  through  lead  siphons,  and  is 
the  chamber,  thus  reducing  the  consumption  received  into  the  glass  lO-^Uon  carboys  cov* 
of  nitre  by  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  for-  ered  with  straw,  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market. 
merly  was.    This  improvement  consists  in  in-  Platinum  stiUs  are  sometimes  found  to  be  more 
troducing  the  gases  into  a  leaden  tower  fllled  economical  than  glass  retorts.    They  are  made 
with  fragments  of  coke,  through  which  a  stream  in  Paris  of  various  sizes,  costing  sometimes 
of  ooncentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  continually  80,000  frsncs  each,  and  are  used  encased  in 
trickling.     This  takes  up  the  nitrous  vapors  cast  iron  pots,  by  .which  they  are  protected 
and  conveys  them  to  a  reservoir,  whence  the  from  direct  action  of  the  fire.    One  of  the  ca^ 
ndxtore  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  pacity  of  70  to  80  gallons  is  capable  of  produ- 
its  soi&ce  into  a  cistern  over  the  front  of  the  dog  80  carboys  of  rectified  acid  m  12  hours,  one 
first  chamber.    It  is  then  discharged  into  the  operation  succeeding  another  without  delay, 
top  of  a  small  tower,  and  trickles  down  over  while  a  glass  retort  is  only  used  once  in  20 
a  succession  of  sloping  shelves,  meeting  a  jet  hours.    A  platinum  still  may  also  be  counted 
of  sQ^hurons  acid  gas  from  the  generating  fur-  upon  for  2  or  3  years'  service,  while  a  glass 
naoe,  and  is  thence  projected  witili  this  gas  into  retort  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  current  of  air 
the  first  chamber.    This  improvement  also  re-  striking  it  when  heated.    The  head  of  the  still 
heves  the  neighborhood  from  the  noxious  va-  is  formed  of  platinum  also,  and  a  platinum 
pors  that  otherwise  fall  upon  it  from  the  chim-  tube  leads  from  it  to  a  worm  of  lead  which  is 
nef.    In  some  of  the  French  manufactories  kept  immersed  in  water.    During  the  opera- 
fonushed  with  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated  tion  the  stream  of  concentoated  acid  is  con- 
that  not  more  than  8  lbs.  of  nitre  are  required  tinually  fiowing.     By  a  late  improvement  in 
to  convert  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  into  800  Ibr.  of  the  platinum  manufacture,  that  metal  is  now 
acid.    When  the  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  alloyed  with  iridium,  by  which  it  is  obtained 
ehsmber  has  attained  a  density  of  1.85,  or  at  in  much  stifTer  sheets  than  when  pure.    When 
most  of  1.45,  it  is  drawn  off,  to  be  employed  in  use,  the  stills  afford  as  the  acid  begins  to 
for  such  purposes  as  acid  of  this  strength  is  boU  a  very  weak  distillate,  whicdi  gradually 
nitahle  for,  or  to  be  concentrated  to  higher  increases  in  strength  till  it  attains  a  density 
degrees  by  other  processes.    If  the  operation  of  1.24,  whidi  indicates  that  the  process  has 
vers  oontinned  fhrther  in  the  chamber,  the  been  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  point 
icid  would  absorb  and  permanently  retain  much  of  concentration.     Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Bos- 
oitroiis  add  gas.    It  is  conveyed  into  large  ton  has  adopted  a  process  of  crystallizing  for 
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the  same  purpose.  Acid  of  specific  gravity  article.  It  is  prepared  at  Nordhaosen  in  Pros- 
1.76,  when  cold,  is  treated  whOe  hot  in  the  sian  Saxony  and  near  Prague  in  Bohemia,  for 
vessels  of  lead  with  a  little  nitre,  which  has  the  purposes  requiring  oU  of  vitriol  of  the  high^ 
effect  of  oxidizing  the  organic  impurities  and  degree  of  concentration,  as  for  ^ssolving  in- 
rendering  the  acid  dear.  Sulphate  of  ammo-  digo  in  dyeing  Saxony  hlue.  One  half  the 
nia  is  then  added  to  remove  any  excess  of  nitre  quantity  answers  that  would  be  required  of 
or  nitrous  acid  present,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  ordinary  acid.  It  is  produced  from  green  vit- 
being  concentrated  to  specific  gravity  1.78  and  riol  derived  from  the  residues  alter  separating 
drawn  off  into  other  deep  vessels  of  lead,  is  from  iron  pyrites  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  it 
cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  82^.  When  contains.  The  vitriol,  after  being  deprived  of 
the  acid  is  clear  it  is  transferred  to  shallow  its  water  of  crystallization  by  gentle  heat,  is 
lead  vessels,  in  which  by  means  of  freezing  distilled  in  smdl  pear-shaped  earthen  retorts, 
mixtures  it  is  reduced  to  the  temperature  or  great  numbers  of  which  arenrranged  in  a  hori- 
zero.  When  about  half  the  bulk  has  crystal-  zontal  position  in  a  long  furnace.  The  beat  is 
lized,  the  mother  liquor  in  which  the  impurities  gradually  raised  to  an  intense  degree,  and  is  so 
are  concentrated  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  pure  continued  for  several  hours.  A  dark-colored 
crystalline  acid,  which  may  then  be  broken  up,  dense  fluid  is  collected  in  earthenware  receiv- 
and,  after  being  washed  with  pure  acid  of  a  ers,  and  is  termed  fbming  from  the  white  vapor 
former  operation,  be  fused  in  a  glass  or  porce-  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  that  escapes  when 
lain  vessel. — Sulphuric  acid,  as  already  stated,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  these  fomes  dis- 
is  also  manufactured  from  iron  pyrites.  A  great  appear,  the  residue  is  ordinary  oil  of  vitrioL  By 
impulse  was  given  to  this  branch  of  manufac-  distilling  the  fuming  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  the 
ture  in  England  about  the  year  1885  on  the  white  fumes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  may 
occasion  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  im-  be  collected  and  condensed  in  a  dry  receiver 
posing  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  surrounded  with  ice  to  a  white  crystalline  body 
sulphur ;  and  though  this  duty  was  aiterward  resembling  asbestus.  While  dry  this  substance 
removed;  the  new  processes  then  inti^oduced  possesses  no  acid  properties,  and  it  may  be 
were  too  firmly  estabhshed  to  be  broken  up.  moulded  in  the  hands  hke  wax  without  iigury; 
In  almost  all  countries  pyritous  iron  and  cop-  but  dropped  into  water  it  hisses  as  red-hot  iron 
per  are  abundant  products ;  but  it  is  rare  that  would  do,  and  forms  hydrated  sulphuric  acid. 
the  sulphur  they  contain  is  saved.  Reference  — Some  of  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  have  al- 
bas been  made  in  Ooppbb  Smeltiko  (vol.  v.  p.  ready  been  noticed.  It  is  the  acid  in  the  large 
691)  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  sulphur  class  of  salts  known  as  the  sulphates,  and  is 
which  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  processes  employed  tn  the  production  of  most  of  those 
of  reducing  the  copper  ores  at  Swansea,  South  which  are  artificially  prepared,  as  alum  and 
Wales.  For  burning  pyrites  a  much  higher  the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  copper,  and  zinc 
heat  is  required  than  for  burning  sulphur,  and  It  is  an  important  element  in  a  great  Tariety 
the  kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  are  con-  of  chemical  manufactures  too  numerous  to  be 
structed  somewhat  like  a  lime  kiln  in  shape,  particularly  named.  In  medicine  it  is  some- 
with  sides  spreading  upward.  Some  coke  is  times  used  externally  as  a  caustic,  and  diluted 
generally  mixed  wiui  the  first  charges  to  in-  is  administered  internally  for  its  tonic,  anti- 
sure  the  ignition  of  the  mass.  In  the  first  stage  septic,  and  refrigerant  i>roperties.  In  low  ty- 
of  the  process  but  a  limited  amount  of  air  phoid  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diseases, 
is  admitted  through  the  small  grate  beneath,  it  acts  to  cool  the  system  and  restore  strength, 
the  combustion  going  on  chiefly  on  the  upper  and  in  convalescence  it  excites  the  appetite  and 
surface,  where  openings  are  made  through  the  promotes  digestion.  It  checks  hsemorrhages 
wall  for  admitting  more  air ;  but  when  the  mass  and  diarrhoeas  not  biHous,  and  colliquative 
has  attained  a  fall  red  heat  and  the  bisulphuret  sweats  such  as  attend  hectic  fever.  It  is 
Is  converted  by  the  loss  of  half  its  sulphur  into  strongly  recommended  in  choleraic  diarrho&a, 
the  protosulphuret,  the  other  openings  are  usually  checking  the  vomiting,  purg^g,  and 
closed  and  all  the  air  is  passed  through  tibie  ore  cramps  i^er  8  or  4  doses  of  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  expel  the  remaining  portion  of  sulphur.  By  each,  diluted  with  water,  every  16  or  20  min- 
this  means  the  ore  is  prevented  from  becoming  utes.  It  is  preferred  to  hydrochloric  acid  in 
vitrified,  in  which  condition  its  sulphur  cannot  calculous  affections ;  is  used  in  gargles  for  ul- 
be  expelled.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  of  potash  is  cerated  sore  throat ;  and  is  used  internally  and 
placed  in  the  fines  through  which  the  vapors  extemaUy  for  many  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
pass,  and  affords  the  nitrous  gas  required.  The  aromatic  preparation  called  elixir  of  vitriol  is 
remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  the  most  agreeable  form  of  administering  sul- 
already  described.  Though  the  add  thus  made  phuric  acid.  It  is  a  mixture  of  acid  and  alco- 
almost  always  contains  arsenic  from  the  impu-  hoi  with  cinnamon  and  ginger, 
rity  of  the  ore,  it  answers  very  well  the  pur-  SULPHURIC  ETHER.  See  Ether. 
poses  of  the  manufacturer  of  soda  from  common  SULPHUROUS  AOID,  a  gaseous  compound 
salt,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  to  be  of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  2  of  oxygen 
used  for  making  chloride  of  lime. — The  Kord-  (SOa)?  a  natural  product  sometimes  issuing  from 
hansen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  the  diliy-  fissures  about  volcanoes,  and  artificially  pro- 
drate  named  in  the  commencement  of  this  duced  whenever  sulphur  is  burned.    It  us  a 
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oolorkas  gM  of  weak  acid  properties)  a  pungent  associates  followed  him  and  assisted  him  in  the 
BnfTocatiog  odor,  destractive  to  animal  life,  and  administration  of  his  parish.  8oon  thej  he- 
eztingnishing  fliune.  Water  takes  up  of  it  40  to  came  numerous,  and  were  divided  into  two 
60  times  its  balk,  and  the  nuxtare  is  gradually  bodies,  the  one  continuing  to  assist  the  pastor 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  absorbing  ozy-  and  living  in  common  with  him,  the  other  tak- 
gea  from  the  air.  Its  weight  compared  with  air  ing  the  direction  of  a  seminary  which  was  es« 
being  2.247,  it  may  be  collected  in  dry  bottles  tablished  in  an  adjacent  house.  The  seminary 
bv  displacement  If  the  gas  as  generated  is  soon  became  so  prosperous  that  the  Sulpicians 
passed  through  a  tube  surrounded  by  a  freezing  were  called  to  a  number  of  other  dioceses,  to 
mixture,  it  is  condensed  into  a  transparent  col-  take  charge  of  the  episcopal  seminaries.  At 
orlessliquidof  specific  gravity  1.42,  which  boils  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  they  con- 
st IT-G"",  and  freezes  at  — 105°  into  a  colorless,  ducted  in  France  15  diocesan  seminaries  and 
transparent,  crystalline  solid.  The  liquid  at  12  petits  s^minaires  (preparatory  schools),  he- 
common  temperatures  produces  intense  cold  by  side  the  5  seminaries  which  they  had  in  Paris, 
its  rapid  evaporation.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a  They  had  also  one  seminary  at  Montreal  in 
powerful  deozidizer,  and  is  employed  in  chem-  Canada,  and  in  1789  founded  one  at  Baltimore. 
ical  researches  as  a  reagent  for  reducing  vari-  During  the  revolution  all  their  French  houses 
OQs  oxides  to  lower  degrees  of  oxidation.  The  perished ;  but  by  a  decree  of  1816  the  congre- 
most  important  use  of  the  acid  in  the  arts  is  for  gation  was  restored,  and  soon  resumed  the  con- 
the  manofacture  of  sulphuric  add,  as  described  &ol  of  a  number  of  seminaries.  In  1860  they 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  also  largely  em-  conducted  19  seminaries  in  France  and  2  in 
ployed  for  bleadiing,  especially  straw  hats  and  North  America  (BaltimoretAnd  Montreal),  and 
boanets  and  articles  of  wool  and  silk.  The  numbered  in  all  about  200  priests.  Many  of 
goods  are  moistened  with  water  and  suspended  the  members  of  this  congregation,  as  the  found- 
in  close  chambers,  in  which  the  gas  is  produced  er  Olier,  J.  A.  Emery,  and  Oarridre,  are  counted 
Ij  barning  sulphar  in  open  vessels.  As  it  is  among  the  greatest  theologians  of  France. 
absorbed  by  the  goods,  the  colors  disappear,  SULPIOIUS  SEYERUS,  a  Roman  ecclesias- 
biit  Dot  through  decompoution  of  the  coloring  tical  writer,  bom  in  Aquitania  about  A.  D. 
auitter  as  in  the  use  of  chlorine ;  for  if  the  sul-  868,  died  in  a  monastery  at  Marseilles  between 
phorons  acid  be  expelled  by  a  stronger  acid  or  410  and  429.  He  was  from  a  £unily  of  high 
neutralizedby  an  alkali,  the  color  may  reappear,  rank,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Tou- 
Thlsisthecase  with  new  flannels  when  washed  louse  attained  a  great  reputation  for  learning 
with  soap.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  used  for  and  eloquence,  and  led  a  gay  though  charitable 
fomigating  rooms,  and  as  a  bath  in  some  cu-  life.  The  death  of  his  wife  led  him  to  more 
taneooB  diseases.  Its  solution  in  water,  from  serious  pursuits,  and  having  formed  an  intimacy 
its  property  of  arresting  acetic  fermentation,  is  with  Mitrtin,'  bishop  of  Tours,  and  Paulinus, 
psed  to  rinse  out  beer  barrels.— Sulphurous  acid  bishop  of  Nola,  he  entered  upon  an  ecclesias- 
is  prepared  in  a  pare  state  by  abstracting  one  tical  career,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
atom  of  oxygen  from  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  preached.  His  father  disinherited  him,  but 
done  by  bouing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  nis  mother-in-law  gave  him  what  pecuniary 
vith  copper  or  mercury.  The  gas  evolved  is  assistance  he  needed.  Having  entered  a  mon- 
pasaed  through  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  astery,  he  spent  some  years  in  preparing  an 
iree  it  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  a  abridgment  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  which 
tnbe  containing  chloride  of  calcium  to  render  from  the  purity  of  its  style  was  long  a  favorite 
it  perfectly  dry.  It  may  be  collected  over  text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
mercury,  or  in  dry  open  bottles.  Charcoal  or  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  serious  tampering  with 
snj  dry  woody  fibre  may  be  substituted  for  the  the  facts,  arising  in  part  probably  firom  the  de- 
copper  or  mercury ;  but  the  acid  will  in  this  sire  to  rebuke  in  this  guise  some  contemporary 
case  be  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  which  how-  rulers.  He  continued  this  history,  describing 
ever  will  not  interfere  with  its  use  in  the  man-  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  bringing  the 
iiiactare  of  alkaline  sulphites. — Sulphurous  narrative  down  to  his  own  time,  under  the 
acid  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts  called  sul-  title  of  *^The  Ohronicle  of  Sulpicius  Severus,^' 
phites;  these  are  of  little  importance,  excepting  in  which  he  varies  materially  from  Josephus. 
the  sulphite  of  soda.  (See  Soda,  vol.  xiv.  p.  His  other  works  are :  "Life  of  St.  Martin,  Bish- 
769.)  A  mixed  sulphite  of  lime  and  magnesia  op  of  Tours ;"  *^  Three  Dialogues ;"  and  a  col- 
ls manufactured  to  some  extent  to  be  used  as  a  lection  of  letters.  From  the  elegance  of  his 
^nfectant;  and  the  bisulphite  of  lime  Lb  em-  Latinity  he  was  called,  not  undeservedly,  ^Hhe 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar  Christian  Sallusf  His  works  have  been  often 
to  prevent  fermentation^  and  to  decolor  the  printed;  Jacob  Bemays  has  republished  his 
juice  or  prevent  its  acquiring  a  color.  **  Ohronicle"  with  a  commentary  ^rlin,  1861). 
SULPICIANS,  or  Pbibsts  of  the  Missioir  SULTAN",  a  title  applied  to  the  chief  rulers 
OF  St.  Sitlpiox,  a  congregation  of  priests  in  the  of  most  Mohammedan  countries.  It  is  derived 
AOQuui  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1641  by  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  despotic  ruler, 
Jean  Jacques  Olier,  for  the  purpose  of  educat-  or  a  man  who  is  the  arbiter  of  the  life  and 
^pioQs  priests.  When  in  1642  Olier  became  property  of  men.  The  lawful  wife  of  a  sultan 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  St  Sulpice  in  Paris,  his  who  has  children  by  him  is  called  a  sultana. 
VOL.  XV. — ^12 
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StfMAOH  (Arab,  nma^^  the  common  name  branches,  and  leaves  of  11  to  18  leaflets ;  it  oc* 
of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  of  anaetvrdiacec^  cars  on  the  pine  barrens  from  North  Carolins 
which  likewise  comprises  lofty  trees.     The  to  Georgia.    The  toners'  sumach  {R,  eoriaria^ 
several  species  have  a  resinous  or  milky  acrid  Linn.),  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  is  a  de- 
juice  ;  alternate,  dotless  leaves  without  stip-  ciduous  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high ;  its  branch« 
ules ;  small  flowers  imbricated  in  bud,  either  covered  with  a  brown  hairy  bark ;  the  leavea 
polygamous  or  pentandrOus  ;  their  ovary  1*  alternate  and  pinnate,  of  7  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets 
celled  and  1-ovuled,  the  stigmas  8 ;  the  seed  ex-  and  a  terminal  one ;  the  flowers  in  large  com- 
albuminous,  borne  on  a  curved  stalk  attached  pound  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  the  fruit  indehiscent  whitish  green  color  and  appearing  in  July.    It 
and  drupaceous.    The  order  is  represented  in  is  extensively  cuftivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  old  world  by  several  tropical  forms,  such  for  its  young  shoots,  which  are  ground  and  em- 
as  the  cashew  nut,  hog  plum,  mango,  pistachio,  ployed  in  tanning,  and  is  the  kind  used  in  the 
&c. ;  but  in  the  United  States  by  the  single  ge-  preparation  of  Turkey  leather.    The  fragrant 
nus  rhtiA,  the  povt  of  Theophrastus,  applied  to  sumach  (R.  aromatiec^  Alton)  is  a  dwarf  strag- 
the  sumachs  on  account  of  the  reddish  color  of  gling  bush  found  in  dry  rocky  soil  from  Yer- 
their  berries.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  mont  westward  and  southward,  with  fragrant 
stages  horn  sumach  {R,  typhina^  Linn.),  a  tall  thick  leaves  of  8  rhombic  ovate,  unequally  ser- 
shrub,  sometimes  attaining  the  appearance  of  a  rate  leaflets,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  projecting 
small  tree,  and  even  growing  25  feet  high,  with  on  short  footsta&s  from  angular,  hairy-edged, 
crooked  irregular  branches,  its  leaves  pinnate,  brown,  imbricated   scales  of  aments,   which 
of  many  pairs,  hairy  beneath ;  the  leaflets  ob-  grow  from  the  axils  of  the  last  yearns  leaves, 
long,  lanceolate,  sharply  serrate ;  the  petioles  It  is  much  cultivated  abroad  on  account  of  its 
and  the  younger  branches  covered  with  down  aromatic  foliage.    The  K  metopium  (Linn.)  has 
like  the  young  horns  of  a  stag,  which  gives  the  dioecious   flowers  in   loose  panicles,    oblong, 
trivial  name  to  the  species.    In  the  autumn  the  smooth,  scarlet  drux)e,  chartaceons  not,  arillate 
leaves  turn  to  a  rich  red  color,  tinted  with  seeds,  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  poisonous  juice; 
yellow,  orange,  and  purple.    The  flowers  are  it  is  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  occurs  in 
dioecious,  yeUowish  green,  on  a  downy-stalked  southern  Florida.   Other  poisonous  species  met 
di£^sed  panicle ;  the  calyx  short,  hairy,  with  with  at  the  south  are  represented  likewise  at 
pointed  erect  segments;  the  petals  of  the  same  the  north  in  the  R,   toxieodendr&n   (Linn.), 
color,  ovate  concave ;  stamens  5,  short,  erect,  known  as  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy  (see  Poi- 
with  large  anthers  filled  with  orange  pollen ;  in  son  Ivt),  and  in  the  poison  sumach  or  dog- 
the  fertile  flowers  the  stamens  are  either  want-  wood  (R,  tenenata^  De  0.),  a  shrub  6  to  18  feet 
ing  or  else  very  minute ;  the  stigmas  8,  purple,  high,  with  nearly  smooth  branches,  the  stem 
crowning  a  hairy  crimson  germ ;  the  fruit  of  a  light  adien  gray,  the  young  shoots  purplish, 
rich  scarlet,  turning  purple  and  persistent  all  the  leaves  pinnate  on  greenish  purple  petioles 
winter;  the  wood  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  consisting  of  7  to  18  leaflets,  and  the  flow- 
brittle,  soft,  close-grained,  and  with  abundant  ers  very  small,  green,  in  loose  axillary  panicles, 
yellowish  pith.  The  smooth  sumach  (R,  glabra^  The  latter  species  was  at  one  time  confounded 
Linn.)  is  a  handsome,  spreading,  leafy  bush,  4  with  the  varnish-bearing  sumach  {R.  ixmicife- 
to  10  feet  high,  with  irregular  branches ;  the  ra,  De  0.,  or  R,  Temix^  linn.) ;  and  according 
leaves  pointed,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glau-  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  similar  varnish  can  be  pre- 
cous  leaflets,  11  to  81  in  number,  whitened  be-  pared  from  its  juice,  the  poisonous  properties 
neath ;  the  flowers  greenish  yellow.    This  spe-  disappearing  with  the  heat  employed  in  boiling 
cies  sometimes  overruns  barren  and  neglected  it  down.    The  true  kind  is  however  a  native 
fields,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  its  long  of  Japan  and  Nepaul.    Its  leaves  are  very  large 
tough  roots,  and  is  difllcult  to  exterminate.    Its  and  handsome,  with  5  or  6  pairs  of  leaflets,  ^ 
fruit  possesses  an  agreeable  acidity,  and  is  va-  ovate,  long,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous  above 
riously  employed  in  domestic  economy.    The  and  velvety  beneath.    The  varnish  is  obtained 
acid  is  bimalate  of  lime,  and  exists  in  crystals  from  the  juice  of  the  younger  branches.     It  is 
of  microscopic  size  among  the  down  of  the  ber-  very  hard,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  fini^ 
ries.    The  dwarf  sumach  {R,  copaUina,  Linn.)  of  every  kind  of  woodwork  by  the  Japanese. — 
is  a  shrub  1  to  7  feet  high,  with  downy  branches  The  species  of  sumachs  are  numerous,  and  tnany 
and  footstalks;  the  leaves  of  9  to  21  leaflets,  are  ornamental,  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
smooth  and  shining  above,  slightly  pubescent  being  suited  to  the  greenhouse  and  possessing 
beneath,  on  winged-margined  leafstalks;  the  evergreen  foliage.     For  th^  open  ground  the 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  the  fertile  flow-  Venetian  sumach  or  smoke  plant  JR,  cotinus^ 
ers  in  smaller  panicles;  the  fruit  a  compressed,  linn.)  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  garden. 
short,  ovoid  drupe,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  It  is  native  to  southern  Europe,  and  though 
This  species  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  made  use  of  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  §eotino 
of  its  polished  foliage,  which  in  autumn  con-  for  tanning,  yet  it  is  mainly  cultivated  else- 
trasts  favorably  in  its  purpling  tints  with  the  where  for  its  beauty,  growing  under  good  treat- 
scarlet  fruit.    It  is  common  on  rocky  hills  and  ment  10  or  12  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  simple, 
dry  pastures.    The  R,  pwnila  (Mx.)  is  a  dwarf  obovate,  smoolh,  stiff,  shining  green,  supported 
species  with  low  procumbent  stem,  tomentose  on  long  petioles;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  very 
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large  loose  panides  of  elongated  hairy  pedicels,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  drama.    IBs  plays, 
each  flower  consisting  of  6  small,  oval,  pale  all  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Russian  history, 
purplish  petals ;  the  first  half  cordate,  smooth,  were  published  collectively  with  his  other  com- 
veiny;  the  nut  triangular.  The  fruit  is  however  positions  in  1787  in  10  vols.  8vo. 
seldom  seen,  the  pedicels,  instead,  lengthening       SUMATRA,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archi- 
indefinitely  and  producing  a  beautiful  feathery  pelago,  lying  in  a  ^.  W.  and  S.  £.  direction 
appeanmoe.    It  prefers  a  light  loam,  and  is  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  be- 
easily  propagated  by  layers.    An  allied  species,  tween  lat.  5°  45'  K.  and  5°  56'  S.,  and  long, 
the  B,  eotinaides  (Nuttall),  occurs  in  the  into-  96"*  20'  and  lOe"*  5'  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  bay 
rior  of  iJabama,  with  perfect  flowers  in  an  of  Bengal,  N.  E.  by  the  strait  of  Malacca,  the 
open  panicle,   the  pedicels  mostly  abortive,  Ohina  seal  and  the  strait  of  Banca,  E.  by  the 
elongating,  and  plumose,  the  drupe  smooth. —  Java  sea,  8.  by  the  strait  of  Sunda,  and  S.  W. 
A  species  from  Japan,  the  E.  suceedaneum  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  extreme  length  060  m., 
(W'dld.),  has  received  some  attention  from  an  breadth  250  m. ;  area  about  160,000  sq.  m. ; 
idea  that  a  wax  obtained  from  its  fruit  might  pop.  in  1857  estimated  at  4,512,472.    Part  of 
be  profitably  employed.    Both  Eampfer  in  the  the  island  is  subject  to  the  Dutch  and  part  of  it 
beginning  of  the  last  century  and  Thunberg  to  native  rulers  dependent  on  that  nation,  while 
in  his  "Travds^'  (1794),  make  mention  of  it  some  portions  are  governed  by  independent 
It  is  described  as  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  high,  princes.    The  Dutch  possessions  on  the  main 
amilar  to  the  varnish  sumach,  and  bearing  a  island  are  divided  into  4  governments,  viz. : 
benr  or  drupe,  ovate,  white,  of  the  size  of  a  Sumatra  (capital,  Padang),  on  the  W.  coast,  be- 
cberry,  enclosing  k  smooth  nut;  on  boiling  the  tween  lat.  0^  and  1^  55'  S.,  pop.  1,660,664; 
berries  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  Bencoolen,  on  the  same  coast,  8.  of  the  former, 
in  the  form  of  a  concrete  volatile  oil.    It  is  pop.  114,460 ;  Lampong,  occupying  the  S.  part 
used  m  ms^ing  ornamental  candles.    Accord-  of  the  island,  pop.  85,525 ;   and  Palembang, 
ing  to  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  the  substance  on  the  £.  coast,  pop.  478,368 ;  total  pop.,  Deo. 
vhen  cool  has  the  whiteness  and  apparent  pu-  81,  1859,  2,239,012.    The  islands  of  ^anca  and 
rity  of  bleached  beeswax,  from  which  however  Rhio,  off  the  coast,  with  several  smaller  islands 
it  differs  in  various  particulars,  melting  at  about  attached  to  each,  constitute  separate  Dutch 
.  127^  and  parting  with  its  fatty  substances  in  governments.    The  independent  states  extend 
alcohol  at  different  temperatures ;  and  Dr.  0.  from  lat.  2^  S.  on  the  N.  E.  coast  round  the  N. 
T.  Jackson  found  that  after  the  alcohol  has  end  of  the  island  as  far  as  lat.  2°  N.  on  the  op- 
extracted  all  it  can,  a  dry  hard  wax  is  likewise  posite  side,  and  consist  of  Acheen,  Batta,  and 
obtained  by  ether.    The  great  readiness  with  some  smaller  states.  A  chain  of  idands  stretches 
which  it  is  saponified,  and  the  clear  strong  light  along  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  parallel  to 
it  yields  when  bnrned  in  the  form  of  candles,  and  about  60  m.  distant  from  the  land,  the  most 
giro  promise  that  it  may  become  an  article  of  important  of  which  are  Hog  island,  lat.  2°  50' 
oommerdal   importance  ;    and   especially   so  N.,  about  50  m.  long  by  10  broad,  high  and  well 
ahoald  the  shrub  prove  itself  adapted  to  the  wooded;  Palo  Nias,  the  largest  in  the  chain, 
climate  of  the  United  States. — ^The  sumachs  also  high  and  well  wooded,  and  thickly  inhab- 
possess  various  economical  properties,  several  ited ;  Pulo  Mintao,  about  48  m.  long  by  16 
being  employed  in  tanning ;  the  bark  of  E.  broad,  the  N.  point  of  which  is  almost  on  the 
glabra  is  used  as  a  mordant  for  red  colors,  and  equator,  and  the  S.  part  uninhabited ;  North 
ii  considered  a  febrifuge ;  the  fruit  of  B,  eotinvM  Pora,  about  80  m.  long  and  10  broad,  sepa- 
ls astringent,  and  its  wood  under  the  name  of  rated  by  the  Seaflowers  channel  from  South 
Xoang  fastic  is  used  in  dyeing  a  bright  yellow  Pora,  about  86  m.  long,  both  high  and  well  - 
color;  the  R.  metopium  yields  a  gum  which  wooded,  and  with  several  good  harbor?;  the 
bas  powerful  emetic,  purgative,  and  diuretic  Nassau  or  North  and  South  Poggy  islands ;  and 
qualities;  the  root  of  the  stages  horn  sumach  Engano,  the  southernmost  of  the  chain,  about 
is  administered  in  fevers ;  and  the  juice  of  the  24  m.  long  by  18  broad,  with  inhabitants  speak* 
poison  Bomach  stains  linen  an  indelible  brown,  ing  a  different  language  from  that  of  the  people 
The  several  species  propagate   readily  from  of  the  other  islands  and  of  Sumatra.     The 
1^  and  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  some  Baniah  islands  lie  in  the  strait  which  sepa^ 
deserve  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations.  rates  this  chain  from  Sumatra,  and  are  inhab- 
SUMABOEOFF,  Alexakdbb  Pstbovitob,  a  ited  by  people  of  the  Malay  race;  the  chief 
Bnasian  dramatic  poet,  born  in  Moscow,  Nov.  production  is  edible  birds^  nests.     Beside  the 
li  1727,  died  there  in  1790.    He  was  educated  islands  just  described,  there   are   numerous 
in  the  land  cadet  corps,  and  began  to  write  islands  and  shoals  fronting  the  coast  between 
▼hen  25.    His  plays  were  performed  at  court  Indrapoor  and  Tapanooly. — There  are  many 
before  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and,  encouraged  good  harbors  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra, 
1>7  their  suocees,  he  established  a  permanent  that  of  Tapanooly  being  considered  one   of 
theatre  in  the  capital  in  1756  under  the  direct  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  whole  of  this 
patronage  of  the  court     Though  dramatic  coast  is  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  surf,  and  more 
^presentations  had  been  previously  given  in  espeoiaUy  that  portion  which  lies  S.  of  the 
^Qssia,  this  was  the  first  regular  attempt  to  equator.    About  150  m.  of  the  N.  coast,  be- 
sstabliah  tbem,  and  Sumarokoff  is  considered  tween  Acheen  and  Diamond  point,  is  called 
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the  coast  of  Pedir ;  it  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  has  been  .very  im- 
anchorage  is  mostly  in  open  roadsteads.    The  perfectly  explored.    Much  of  the  £.  coast  it 
N.  £.  coast  is  low,  and  toward  the  narrowest  covered  with  mangrove  bneAies.     Farther  in- 
part  of  the  strait  of  Malacca  the  shore  becomes  land  are  found  palms,  and  trees  of  gigantic 
laced  with  sand  and  mad  banks,  and  the  naviga-  growth,  few  of  them  being  less  than  100  feet 
tion  intricate  and  dangeroas.    The  isUind  of  m  height.    On  the  W.  shore,  beside  the  mjr* 
Rupat,  lat.  2^  10'  N.,  which  extends  about  25  tie  and  several  varieties  of  fig,  all  the  fiiiit 
m.  each  way,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  a  trees  common   to   the    archipelago   abousd, 
narrow  strait,  only  navigable  by  small  vessels,  and  most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  to 
Between  lat.  l""  86'  and  O"*  85'  N.  are  8  large  their  sammits  with  jungle.    The  BajffUtia^  a 
islands,  called  Bacalisse,  Pedang,  and  Rankan,  parasitic  flower  found  adorning  the  trees  of  tiie 
with  a  navigable  strait  from  1  to  5  m.  broad  forests,  is  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  has  a  caljx 
between  them  and  Sumatra.    The  coasts  of  capable  of  containing  6  quarts.     Rice  is  ex- 
these  islands,  and  also  of  Sumatra  as  far  as  the  tensivdy  cultivated.    The  cocoanut,  betelnut, 
£.  side  of  the  strait  of  Sunda,  are  exceedingly  sago  tree,  capsicum,  pepper,  turmeric,  ginger, 
low,  fronted  by  mud  banks,  and  part  of  the  coriander,  &c.,  are  all  grown.    Camphor  and 
land  inundated  at  high  tide. — ^There  are  many  benzoin  are  found  in  the  forests  in  the  N. 
rivers  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  but  they  have  aU  part  of  the  island ;   and  caoutchouc,  or  the 
short  courses  and  are  very  rapid.    Upon  the  India  rubber  tree,  abounds.     Elephants  are 
opposite  side  of  the  island  there  are  some  large  numerous  in  the  forests ;  tigers  of  great  size 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rawas,  or  and  ferocity  are  common.    The  l>ufPalo  exists 
Palembang,  which  falls  into  the  strait  of  Banca,  both  vdld  and  domesticated*.    The  horses  are 
and  is  navigable  for  200  m. ;  the  Jambi,  Indra-  small,  and  generally  piebald.    The  boa  con- 
ffiri,  Oampore,  Sumpar,  and  Singkel.    In  the  stricter  sometimes  grows  to  an  immense  size. 
lower  part  of  their  courses  these  rivers  are  very  — ^The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  Malay 
sluggish,  and  they  all  have  extensive  deltas  at  race,  of  which  the  island  is  supposed  to  have 
their  mouths.    There  are  several  lakes  in  the  been  the  cradle.    Thev  are  divided  into  sev- 
mountain  valleys  toward  the  W.  side  of  Su-  eral  tribes,  who  speak  languages  that  are  con- 
matra,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Sinkara,  sidered  as  dialects  of  one  common  tongue. 
Dano,  and  Daho,  the  last  named  said  to  lie  at  Beside  those  of  Malay  origin,  there  are  two  na- 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  tions  who  live  in  the  woods  in  a  savage  state 
S.  W.  coast  is  bold  and  mountainous,  with  high  and  have  little  intercourse  with  the  others, 
cliffs  rising  in  many  places  from  the  ocean.  They  are  called  the  Orang  Kubu  and  the  Orang 
Parallel  to  the  coast  8  or  4  chains  of  moun-  Gugu,  and  their  origin  is  involved  in  obscuritj. 
tains,  varying  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  The  people  of  the  N.  part  of  Sumatra  about 
with  peaks  of  still  greater  altitude,  run  the  Acheen  are  taller,  stouter,  and  of  darker  com- 
whole  length  of  the  island.    These  mountains  plexion  than  the  other  tribes,  and  are  supposed 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  to  have  a  considerable  infrtsion  of  Hindoo  blood, 
and  for  about  850  m.  the  breadth  of  level  The  Bataks  or  Battas,  who  occupy  the  country 
ground  between  the  shore  and  the  mountain  immediately  S.  of  these  people,  are  smaller  and 
Forest  is  not  more  than  2  m.    Toward  the  N.  of  lighter  complexion,  ana  in  some  respects 
end  of  the  island  this  tract  increases  to  about  a  very  singular  race.    (See  Batak.)    Monam- 
8  m.,  and  in  a  few  places  it  has  a  width  of  from  medanism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  it  is 
15  to  20  m.    Along  these  chains  are  about  20  in  a  relaxed  state,  and  the  people  of  the  inte- 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  rise  much  higher  rior  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular 
than  the  generd  mountain  mass.    The  country  faith.     These  tribes  have  a  religious  system 
lying  upon  theN.  £.  coast  is  not  much  elevated  of  their  own,  and  their  priests  exercise  great 
above  the  sea,  but  toward  the  interior  the  authority  over  them.    The  Malays  round  the 
ground  rises  and  forms  plains  of  great  extent,  coast  appear  to  be  collected  from  different  parts 
while  that  enclosed  between   the   mountain  of  the  archipelago,  and  many  Chinese  have 
ridges  to  the  W.  is  an  elevated  table  land  with  settled  about  the  S.  end  of  Sumatra.     The 
a  hilly  broken  sur&ce.     Basalt,  granite,  tra-  ordinary  dress  is  a  turban  and  loose  trowsers 
chyte,  syenite,  red  sandstone,  and  lunestone  are  reaching  to  the  knee ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
all  found  in  Sumatra.    Iron  ore,  copper,  and  body  is  commonly  uncovered  in  both  sexes,  but 
tin  are  abundant,  and  gold  is  collected  in  many  a  scarf  is  sometimes  worn  about  the  shoulders, 
of  the  streams,  but  principally  in  the  Jambi  and  The  houses  are  raised  on  posts  or  pillars  from 
Indragiri   and  their  tributaries.     Petroleum,  4  to  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  some  parts 
sulphur,  and  steatite  are  also  found. — The  di-  of  the  country  they  are  erected  in  trees.  Those 
mate  of  Sumatra  is  warm  and  moist,  the  ther-  of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
mometer  ranging  throughout  the  year  between  thatched  with  grass,  but  the  houses  of  the 
^6°  and  98°,  and  rain  fatting  almost  incessantly,  more  wealthy  are  generally  framed  of  wood 
more  particularly  in  the  S.    In  the  neighbor-  and  the  sides  enclosed  by  large  sheets  of  bark, 
hood  of  the  marshes  it  is  very  unhealthy,  but  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state.    The  la- 
in the  elevated  districts  and  upon  the  S.  W.  bors  of  the  field  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
coast  it  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  longevity,  on  by  the  women.    Polygamy  is  not  common. 
The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  but  the  except  among  the  chie&,  who  have  sometimea 
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6  or  8  wives  each.    The  inhabitants  have  ar-  firom  the  volcano.    In  1886  another  emption 

rived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  occurred,  but  less  destmctive.    Gold  is  found, 

in  die  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  and  the  most  valuable  mineral  products  are 

kreese  or  da^iger  blades  made  in  Sumatra  are  sulphur  and  saltpetre.    Sandal  and  sapan  wood 

highly  esteemed.     Many  kinds  of  tools,  silk  and  teak  are  all  found,  but  the  last  is  not  very 

cloth,  and  earthenware  are  made;  and  the  gold  abundant.     There  are  two  breeds  of  horses^ 

and  ^ver  filigree  work  is  much  admired.   The  one  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  Indian  archi- 

trade  of  Sumatra  is  principally  carried  on  with  pelago,  and  is  extensively  exported.   The  pearl 

Java,  Madura,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  and  oyster  is  found.    The  manners  and  language 

British  Lidia.    The  chief  exports  are  pepper,  of  the  natives  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 

gold  dost,  camphor,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  ben-  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oelebes.    The  island 

zoin,  gatta  percha,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  and  has  been  subject  to  the  Dutch  since  1676. 

cord.    In  1854  there  arrived  in  the  principal  SUMMER,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  in- 

ports  of  Sumatra,  from  Java  and  Madura  alone,  eluding  astronomically  the  time  between  the 

964  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  44,446  tons. —  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  or  from  about 

The  Malay  name  of  Sumatra  is  Pula  Percha,  the  21st  of  June  till  about  the  22d  of  Septem- 

and  the  idand  was  first  called  Sumatra  by  Ni-  ber.    As  one  of  the  four  seasons  into  which 

oolodiGonti,who  visited  it  before  1449;  Marco  the  year  is  popularly  divided,  the  summer 

Polo  calls  it  Java  Minor.    In  1509  the  Portu-  comprises  in  the  United  States  the  months  of 

gaese  first  reacShed  the  country.    They  arrived  June,  July,  and  August ;  in  England^  May,  June, 

on  tbe  N.  coast,  and  found  the  territory  around  and  July. — The  Indian  summer  is  a  period  of 

Acheen  ruled  by  a  powerful  king,  who  efifect-  warm,  pleasant  weather,  which  usually  occurs 

UAlly  opposed  their  obtaining  a  footins.   Inter-  every  year  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 

nal  discord  shortly  afterward  reduced  the  power  United  States  after  the  autumnal  storms,  and 

of  the  kingdom  to  insignificance.    The  Dutch  continues  often  without  interruption  2  or  8 

vriTed  on  the  N.  coast  about  the  dose  of  the  weeks,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  cold  weath- 

16th  century,  and  the  English  soon  afterward  er  and  storms  of  the  winter.    It  appears  to  be 

made  their  appearance.     The  former  nation  a  more  decided  season  in  the  interior  than  near 

formed  a  settlement  at  Padang  in  1649,  and  the  t^e  coast,  and  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 

latter  at  Bencoolen  in  1685.    The  Dutch  got  is  especially  noticeable,  the  waters  during  its 

possesion  of  some  dbtricts  in  the  S.  part  of  continuance  remaining  placid,  in  marked  con- 

the  island  and  established  several  fsu^tones.    In  trast  to  their  disturbea  condition  in  the  earlier 

1811  their  settlements  on  Sumatra,  together  part  of  the  autumn,  the  weather  mild  and 

with  the  island  of  Java,  were  taken  by  the  pleasant,  and  the  atmost)here  filled  with  a  pe- 

British,  but  were  restored  in  1816.    In  1824  culiar  haziness.    At  this  time  the  woods  are 

the  British  exchanged  Bencoolen  for  Malacca  in  their  brightest  colors,  the  leaves  before  their 

and  small  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  Hin-  fall  assuming  the  brilliant  autumnal  hues  pe- 

dostan.    By  fomenting  internal  feuds,  and  tak-  culiar  to  the  American  climate.    It  is  a  nne 

ing  the  side  of  a  number  of  petty  chieft,  the  season  to  navigate  the  lakes,  and  is  usually 

Datch  have  since  found  means  to  annex  a  great  looked  for  in  that  region  during  the  first  por- 

extent  of  territory. — See  ^*  History  of  Sumatra,^'  tion  of  November.    Further  east  it  appears  to 

by  W.  Marsden  (4to.,  3d  ed.,  London,  1811).  be  somewhat  earlier.    It  is  especially  reoog- 

SUMBAWA,  or  Sobmbawa,  an  island  of  the  nized  by  the  prevailing  hazy  atmosphere  and 

Indian  archipelago,  in  the  Sunda  chain,  lying  gentle  S.  W.  breezes.    It  was  a  favorite  season 

between  Floris  on  the  E.  and  Lomboe  on  the  with  the  aborigines,  and  is  hence  called  Indian 

W^  the  S.  W.  point  situated  in  lat.  9°  2'  S.,  summer.    They  regarded  it,  as  stated  by  the 

long.  116°  42'  £. ;  length  £.  and  W.  160  m.,  Bev.  James  Freeman,  as  the  gift  of  their  niost 

extreme  breadth  50  m. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  honored  deity,  the  god  of  the  south-west,  who 

The  coasts  are  very  much  indented  by  arms  sends  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  to  whom  they  be- 

of  the  sea,  and  lined  by  several  small  islands,  lieved  their  souls  to  go  after  their  decease. 

It  is  divided  into  6  native  states,  each  gov-  SUMMEBFIELD,  John,  an  American  der- 

emed  by  a  ngah  who  acknowledges  the  su-  gvman,  born  in  Preston,  England,  Jan.  81, 

premacy  of  the  Dutoh.    Of  these  states  Tom-  1708,  died  in  New  York,  June  18,  1826.    He 

boro  and  Sumbawa  are  on  the  K.  coast,  Bima  was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  was  des- 

OQ  the  £.,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  resident,  tined  by  his  father  for  the  Methodist  ministry, 

aad  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Papakat  on  the  other  and  exhibited  great  precocity  of  intellect,  but 

parts  of  the  ialand.    The  surface  is  mountain-  early  feU  into  irregular  habits,  which  at  one 

003,  and  many  of  the  summits  have  a  very  re-  time  brought  liim  into  prison  at  Liverpool.    In 

markable  appearance.    The  most  singular  of  1818  his  father  removed  to  Dublin,  where 

these  is  Tomboro,  a  volcano  near  the  N.  coast,  at  the  age  of  19  the  son  Joined  the  Wes- 

8,940  feet  high,  which  had  a  dreadful  erup-  leyan  society.     In  1819  he  was  received  on 

tion  in  1815,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard  trial  as  a  preacher  in  the  Irish  conference, 

over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  more  than  800  and  in  1821  removed  with  his  father  to  Amer- 

m.   Many  .thousand  people  were  killed ;  the  ica,  and  was  received  as  a  preacher  in  the 

tthes  fell  in  Java  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  New  York  conference.    Such  was  his  peculiar 

ttd  even  in  Sumatra  at  tiie  distance  of  840  m.  and  chastened  eloquence  that  persons  of  all 
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denominations,  and  of  all  classea  and  profe»-  oats,  287,688  of  rye,  100,898  of  potatoes,  87,7in 

aions  in  sooietf,  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  tons  of  hay,  1,927,851  lbs.  of  bntter,  and  268,- 

and  his  services  were  sought  for  on  all  popular  971  of  wool.    There  were  4  newspapers,  8S 

religions  occasions.    In  1822  he  visited  Phila-  churches,  and  9,614  pupils  attending  public 

delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  but  his  schools.     Bituminous  coal  and  mineral  paint 

oohstitution,  naturally  feeble,  gave  way  under  are  found  in  abundance,  and  exported  lai^v. 

his  excessive  labors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re^  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  power.    lie 

cruiting  his  health  he  sailed  in  December  for  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  OleTeland 

France.    While  in  Paris  he  attended  the  anni-  Zanesville,  and  Gincinnati  railroads,  and  tbe 

yersary  of  the  French  Protestant  Bible  society  Ohio  canal  traverse  the  county.    Oi4>^^  ^' 

as  a  representative  of  the  American  Bible  so-  ron.    II.  A  new  co.  in  Utah  territoiy ;  pop. 

ciety,  for  which  he  prepared  an  address  which  in  1860,  198. 

was   published  in  French.     After  spending  SUMNER,  a  N.  co.  of  Tennessee,  bordering 

flome  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  New  on  Kentucky,  bounded  8.  by  the  Onmberlaod 

York  in  April,  1824,  with  little  change  in  his  river,  and  drained  by  affluents  of  Big  Barren 

health;  but  he  continued  to  travel  and  preach  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,030, 

whenever  possible,  with  undiminished  success,  of  whom  7,700  were  daves.     The  surface  is 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  aided  in  founding  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produc- 

the  American  tract  society.    A  volume  of  his  tions  in  1860  were  1,876,690  bushels  of  Indian 

^  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons"  has  been  com,  209,077  of  oats,  88,874  of  wheat,  809,517 

published  (8vo.,  New  York),  and  a  biography  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  197,218  of  butter.    There 

by  John  Holland  (8vo.,  New  York,  182^.  were  21  churches,  and  1,642  pupils  attending 

SUMMERS,  l^OMAB  Osmond,  D.D.,  an  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louis- 
American  clergyman,  bom  near  Oorfe  Gastle,  yille  and  NashviUe  railroad.  Capital,  €Mlatin. 
Dorsetshire,  EoglandL,  Oct.  11,  1812.  In  his  SUMNER,  Ghablss,  an  American  statesman. 
18th  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  joined  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811.  His  fa- 
the  Metibodist  Episcopal  church  in  1882,  began  ther,  who  died  in  1889,  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
to  preadi  in  1884,  and  was  admitted  into  the  sion,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
Baltimore  conference  in  March,  1886.  His  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  son  re^ 
£rst  appointment  was  to  the  Augusta  circuit,  in  ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Boston  Latin 
Virginia,  on  which  he  had  to  travel  260  miles  school,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
and  preach  80  sermons  a  month.  In  1840  the  in  1880.  He  continued  in  private  the  studies 
biahop  appointed  him  to  the  republic  of  Tex-  of  college  life  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  the 
as ;  and  ne  was  one  of  the  9  preachers  who  law  school  at  Cambridge,  where  he  formed 
constituted  the  first  Texas  comerence,  which  with  his  teacher,  Judge  Story,  an  intimate 
was  organized  in  Dec.  1840.  In  1844  he  be-  friendship  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
came  a  member  of  the  Alabama  conference,  that  eminent  jurist.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
He  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at  Louis-  bar  in  1884,  and  soon  attained  a  larger  share 
ville,  Ky.,  at  which  the  M.  K  church.  South,  of  practice  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Boston  so 
was  organized,  and  at  the  general  conference  young  in  the  profession.  He  was  appointed 
of  1846  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the  reporter  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
^^  Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  and  also  chair-  States,  in  which  capacity  he  published  8  toI- 
man  of  the  committee  to  compile  the  new  hymn  umes  known  as  "  Snmner^s  Reports,"  contain- 
book,  the  labor  of  which  principally  devolved  ing  decisions  of  Judge  Story.  He  also  at  the 
upon  him.  In  1860  he  was  elected  by  the  gen-  same  time  edited  the  *^  Amwican  Jurist"  a 
eral  conference  its  editor  of  books  and  tracts,  quorterlylaw  Journal  of  high  reputation.  Dnr- 
and  of  the  ^^  Sunday  School  Visitor,"  and  in  ing  the  first  8  winters  after  his  admission  to 
1868  idso  of  its  ^^  Quarterly  Review."  He  has  the  bar,  while  Judge  Story  was  absent  in 
been  secretary  of  every  general  conference.  Washington,  Mr.  Sumner  was  i^pointed  lee- 
Beside  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in«  turer  to  the  law  students,  and  part  of  the  time, 
troductions,  notes,  te.,  to  various  works,  he  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greenlea^  he  had 
has  written  "  A  Treatise  on  Baptism"  and  "  A  aole  charge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  topics 
Treatise  on  Holiness ;"  the  "  Sunday  School  were  those  relating  to  constitutional  law  and 
Teacher,  or  the  Oatechetical  Office;"  "Sea-  the  law  of  nations.  In  1886  he  was  offe^ 
sons.  Months,  and  Days;"  "  Talks  Pleasant  and  ed  a  professorship  in  the  law  school,  and  also 
Profitable ;"  "  The  Golden  Oenser;"  "Scrip-  one  in  the  college,  both  of  which  he  declined, 
ture  Catechism,"  in  2  yols.  (Old  and  New  Tea-  In  1887  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
taments) ;  and  "  Questions  on  Genesis."  till  1840,  travelling  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 

SUMMIT.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  France,  and  residing  for  nearly  a  year  in  Eng- 

by  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  head  streams  of  land.    On  his  return  to  Boston  he  resiunra 

the  Tuscarawas  river;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  practice,  and  in  1844--^6  published  an  elaborate 

1860,  27,840.    It  is  the  most  elevated  land  on  edition  with  annotations  of  "  Vesey^s  Beports" 

the  line  of  tiie  Ohio  canal,  and  hence  the  name,  in  20  vols.    Though  voting  with  the  whig  par- 

The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile,  ty,  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  1845, 

The  productions  in  1860  were  826,642  bushels  when  on  the  4th  of  July  he  pronounced  before 

of  wheat,-  866,762  of  Indian  com,  226,998  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oration  * 
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oxi"Tbe  Trae  Grandenr  of  Niatioii8,^'in  whioh,  of  whom,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  on  May  22  a»- 
prompted  hy  the  menacing  asoect  of  affairs  be-  saulted  Mr.  Sumner  while  writing  at  bis  desk 
tween  the  United  States  ana  Mexico,  he  de-  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  with  a  gatta  percha 
noimced  the  war  system  as  the  ordeal  by  battle  cane  struck  him  on  the  head  till  he  fell  to  the 
still  imwisely  continued  by  international  law  floor  insensible.     (See  Bbookb,  Pbsston  S.) 
a3  the  arbiter  of  justice  between  nations,  and  The  iniMrj  thus  received  proved  very  serious, 
insisted  that  this  system  ought  to.  give  way  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and  long  disa- 
to  peaceful  arbitration  for  the  abjudication  of  billty,  from  which  his  recovery  was  not  com- 
international  questions,  as  the  private  ordeal  of  plete  till  8  or  4  years  later.    His  term  of  office 
battle  had  given  way  to  such  substitutes  in  the  as  senator  expired  March  4,  1857,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  between  individuaLs.  preceding  January  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
His  oration  attracted  unusual  attention,  led  setts  had  reelected  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
to  mnoh  controversy,  and  was  widely  circulat-  the  senate,  while  in  the  house  of  representa- 
ed  both  in  America  and  Europe.    It  was  pro-  tives,  consisting  of  several  hundred  members, 
noonced  by  Bichard  Oobden  to  be  ^^  the  most  he  received  all  but  7  votes.    Under  the  ad- 
noble  contribution  made  by  any  modem  writer  vice  of  physicians  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
to  the  cause  of  peace."    It  was  followed  by  a  benefit  of  his  health  in  March,  1857,  and  re- 
rapid  succession  of  public  addresses  on  kindred  turned  in  the  autunm  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
themes  before  literary  and  academic  societies  senate.     His  health  being  still  impaired,  he 
and  popular  assemblies,  which  were  also  wide-  went  abroad  again  in  May,  1858,  and  submit- 
Ij  circulated  in  print.    Mr.  Sunmer  earnestly  ted  to  a  course  of  extraordinarily  severe  medi- 
eogaged  in  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  cal  treatment  in  Paris,  which  did  not  terminate 
Texas  on  the  gronnd  of  slavery,  and  at  a  popu-  till  the  autunm  of  1859,  when  he  again  retum- 
lar  meeting  in  Fanueil  hall,  Kov.  4, 1845,  made  ed  home.    His  first  serious  effort  e^r  the  res- 
a  speech  against  that  measure  which  was  warm-  toration  of  his  health  was  an  elaborate  spee<^ 
Ij  applauded.    In.  the  following  year  he  made  in  the  senate,  denouncing  the  influence  of  slave- 
in  address  to  the  whig  state  convention  of  ry  on  character,  society,  and  civilization,  which 
Massachusetts  on  *^  The  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of  was  subsequently  printed  under  the  title  of 
tiie  Whig  Party,''  and  shortly  afterward  pub-  "  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery."  -  In  the  presi- 
lished  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Mr.  Robert  0.  Win-  dential  contest  of  1860  he  took  an  active  part, 
throp,  who  then  represented  Boston  in  con-  and  made  several  speeches  in  behalf  of  Abra- 
|reeB,  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  war  with  ham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  success- 
Mexico.    These  steps  led  eventually  to  Mr.  ful  candidates.    In  the  senate,  during  the  dis- 
8ttmner's  separation  from  the  whig  party  and  cussions  resulting  from  the  secession  of  the 
association  with  the  freesoilers,  to  whose  can-  slave  states,  he  earnestly  opposed  all  conces- 
^tes,  Van  Buren  and  Adams,  he  lent  efli-  sion  to  or  compromise  with  slavery,  and  early 
dent  support  in  the  presidential  contest  of  proposed  emancipation  as  the  speediest  mode 
1^.   Afier  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  dose.    He  also  nrged 
from  &e  senate  of  the  United  States  by  his  en-  the  same  policy  in  popular  addresses  at  Wor- 
tranoe  into  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  1850,  cester,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  and  New  York,  Nov.  27, 
Mr.  Sumner  was  nominated  for  the  vacancy  by  1861.    In  these  and  in  his  other  efforts  against 
a  coalition  of  freesoilers  and  democrats  in  the  slavery,  he  has  based  his  arguments  not  only 
Maanchnsetts  legislature,  and  was  elected  after  on  moral  and  historical,  but  on  constitutional 
a  most  eameettand  protracted  contest,  which  grounds,  and  has  always  claimed  that  the  posi- 
attraeted  the  universal  attention  of  the  conn-  tions  he  has  taken  and  the  measures  he  has  ad- 
trj,  and  the  termination  of  which  was  publicly  vocated  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
oc^brated  in  many  places  by  the  anti-slavery  stitution  of  the  United  States.    Since  March 
party.    His  first  important  speech  was  upon  4,  1861,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  senate 
the  fugitive  slave  act,  against  which  he  argued  conmiittee  on  foreign  relations,  and  on  Jan. 
that  ooogresB  had  no  power  under  the  constitu-  0, 1862,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  arguing 
tion  to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  that  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Shdell  on 
alsTes;  and  that  if  it  had,  the  act  in  many  board  the  steamer  Trent  was  uigustifiable  on 
eaaential  particnlara*  conflicted  with  the  con-  the  principles  of  international  law  which  had 
•titotion,  and  was  also  cruel  and  tyrannical,  always  been  maintained  by  the  United  States, 
hi  this  speech  Mr.  Sumner  laid  down  as  a  sruide  Mr.  Sumner  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  ^^  White 
for  political  action  the  formula  to  which  he  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States,"  ezpanded  from 
has  aince  adhered,  that  *' freedom  is  national  a  lecture  (12mo.,  Boston,  1858);  and  two  col- 
a&d  slavery  sectionaL"    In  the  debate  on  the  lections  of  his  addresses  have  been  published: 
lepeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  on  the  '*  Orations  and  Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Bos- 
eoatest  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Sunmer  took  a  very  ton,  1850),  and  ^*  Recent  Speeches  and  Ad- 
prominent  part.     His  last  speech  upon  this  dresses"  d2mo.,  Boston,  1856). 
|opu^  which  was  subsequently  printed  under  SUMN£R,  Inobbasb,  an  American  statesman 
toe  title  of  "  The  Orime  against  Kansas,"  occu-  and  judge,  bom  in  Bozbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 
ped  two  days  in  its  delivery.  May  19  and  20,  1746,  died  there,  June  7, 1799.    He  was  gradu- 
U56.  Some  passages  in  it  greatly  incensed  the  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1767,  and  afterward 
'  Asmbers  of  congress  firom  South  Oarolina,  one  took  charge  of  the  grammar  school  at  bozbury. 
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and  at  the  same  time  stadied  law  in  the  office  pop.  in  1860, 1,549,  of  whom  649  were  sUyea. 
of  Samuel  Qnincj.  He  was  admitted  to  the  The  sarface  is  generidly  level  and  swampy,  and 
bar  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  elected  a  mem-  there  are  several  small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
ber  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  continued  which  are  Lakes  Enstis,  Griffin,  and  Yak. 
to  hold  a  seat  till  1782.  He  was  also  a  mem-  Capital,  Adamsville.  IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Ak, 
ber  of  the  convention  held  in  1777  "  for  agree-  bordering  on  Miss.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Tam- 
ing on  a  form  of  government,^'  and  of  that  of  bigbee,  bm  intersected  by  the  Noxubee  river; 
1779  for  forming  a  state  constitution.  In  1782  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  S4,085, 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  member  of  of  whom  18,091  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  uneven  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
body,  having  in  the  same  year  been  appointed  in  1860  were  926,826  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  62,859  of  bats,  182,007  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
court.  In  1797  he  was  elected  governor,  and  14,066  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  87 
reelected  in  1798  and  1799  with  remarkable  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  488  pupils 
unanimity.  His  intimate  relations  with  the  in  public  schools.  It  has  water  communicati(Ni 
leading  statesmen,  and  especially  with  his  kins-  by  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intersected  bj 
man  John  Adams,  then  president,  enabled  him  the  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  Mis- 
to  exercise  much  influence  in  public  affairs.  sissippi  railroad.    Capital,  livingston. 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  90th  archbishop  of  SUMTER,  Fobt,  a  work  at  the  entrance  of 

Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  England,  bom  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  built  upon  an  artifi- 

at  Eenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780.    He  cial  island,  and  situated  about  2|  m.  from  Ca9> 

was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college,  tie  Pinckney,  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  penin- 

Cambridge,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  canon  sula  on  which  Charleston  is  situated,  and  nearly 

of  Durham,  and   in  1828  bishop  of  Chester,  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie.    It  is  a 

in  which  capacity  he  gave  a  remarkable  im-  fort  of  the  2d  class  in  size :  its  foundations  are 

pulse  to  the  establishment  of  churches  and  of  stone,  and  the  walls  from  the  water  line  up, 

infant  schools.    In  1848  he  was  translated  to  60  feet  high,  of  brick,  filled  in  with  concrete, 

the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    He  is  a  lib-  It  was  several  years  in  building,  and  cost  near- 

eral  in  politics,  and  is  considered  the  leader  ly  $1,000,000.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated 

of  the  low  church  or  evangelical  portion  of  the  pentagon,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  adja- 

Anglican  establishment.    He  is  the  author  of  cent  shore  and  presenting  an  angle  to  the  dian- 

an  essay  on  **  Apostolical  Preaching;"  ^'The  nel.    Cf  the  truncated  angles,  those  on  the  £., 

Records  of  Creation,"  which  obtained  the  2d  W.,  and  N.  are  simply  formed  into  pans  eauph, 

Burnett  prize  of  £400 ;  '^  Evidences  of  Chris-  while  the  other  2  are  each  composed  of  2  small 

tianity;"  '^  Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos-  faces,  making  an  angle  of  about  15^  with  the 

ties;"  *'  Chester  Charges;"  and  of  several  vol-  side  of  the  pentagon,  and  having  a  sally  port 

nmes  of  sermons.  at  the  intersection  of  their  faces.    It  was  in- 

SUMTER.  I.  An  E.  district  of  8.  C,  bound-  tended  to  mount  140  guns  upon  the  fort,  in  3 
ed  W.  by  the  Wateree  and  Santee  rivers,  and  S.  tiers,  the  upper  en  barbette^  the  2  lower  in  case- 
by  the  Santee,  and  drained  by  Black  river  and  mates.  Of  these  guns  80  were  to  be  64-pound- 
its  affluents ;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ers,  80  82-pounders,  40  24-pounder8,  10  8-inch 
1860,  23,860,  of  whom  16,682  were  slaves,  and  10  10-inch  columbiads,  and  10  IS-inch  and 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the  10  10-inch  mortars.  The  fort  was  as  yet  un- 
Boil  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  of  finished,  and  but  few  of  the  gtns  were  mount- 
pine.  The  productions  in  1860  were  760,620  ed,  when  on  Dec.  26,  1860,  Migor  Robert  An- 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,410  of  wheat,  44,465  derson  removed  bis  garrison  by  night  from 
of  oats,  876,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,779  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  garrison 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  87  grist  mills,  7  consisted  of  about  70  soldiers,  with  80  or  40 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  cotton  gin  factory,  62  workmen.  This  removal  was  construed  by 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  504  pupils  South  Carolina,  which  had  6  days  before  pub- 
attending  public  schools.  It  has  water  com-  lished  her  secession  ordinance,  as  an  act  of 
munication  by  the  Santee  river,  and  is  inter-  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  demanded 
sected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail-  from  the  U.  S.  government,  but  not  conoeded. 
road.  Capital,  Sumterville.  H.  A  S.  W.  co.  Meantime  Major  Anderson  exerted  himself 
of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  .by  Plint  river,  and  inter-  with  his  little  force  to  put  the  fort  in  a  condi- 
sected  by  Muckalee  and  Eanchafoonee  creeks;  tion  of  defence,  by  mounting  what  guns  he 
area,  590  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 9,428,  of  whom  could,  raising  and  revetting  the  parapet,  &«. 
4,890  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  He  was  able  to  mount  but  52  guns  m  all,  27  on 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  the  ramparts  and  25  in  casemates,  and  but  few 
854,842  bushels  of  Indian  com,  120,888  of  of  these  his  heaviest  guns.  The  South  Carolma 
sweet  potatoes,  and  7,585  bales  of  cotton,  authorities  erected  batteries  and  strengthened 
There  were  25  churches,  and  265  pupils  at-  those  already  erecte<L  so  as  to  place  the  fort 
tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Amencus,  to  under  f  of  a  circle  or  fire,  and  many  of  their 
which  there  is  a  branch  railroad  from  Macon,  guns  were  of  very  heavy  caliber.  Suppliea 
ni.  A  central  co.  of  Fla.,  bounded  W.  by  the  were  also  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  reduoed  al- 
Withlacoochee  river ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  most  to  a  state  oif  starvation.    Unaaooeaaftd  at> 
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tempts  were  made  by  the  17.  8.  government  to  Oarolina,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  minister  to 

ibmiflh  supplies  or  reenforoements  to  the  fort,  Brazil,  where  he  remained  two  years.    Upon 

and  abont  midnight  of  April  11  its  instant  snr-  his  retnm  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from 

render  was  demanded  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  Sonth  Carolina.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 

oommander  of  the  beleaguering  forces.    Mijor  passed  in  retirement. 

Anderson,  whose  provisions  were  ezhansted,  an-  SUN,  the  central  body  of  the  planetary  sys* 
Bwered  that  unless  he  received  relief  he  would  tem,  and  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  It 
capitalate  on  the  15th;  but  the  order  for  sur-  is  a  globe  of  888,842  m.  in  diameter,  or  nearly 
render  was  repeated  peremptorily  and  refused,  8.7  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
and  before  4  A.  M.  the  bombardment  com-  earth.  Its  mean  distance  is  95,808,650  m.  ao- 
menced.  The  garrison  replied  through  that  cording  to  the  determinations  made  at  the  last 
day  and  till  noon  of  the  next,  when  their  car-  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  though  this  estimate 
tridges  were  nearly  exhausted,  and,  the  barracks  has  not  the  perfect  confidence  of  astronomers, 
and  woodwork  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  A  second  of  angular  measurement  at  the  earth 
shells  from  the  batteries,  preventing  access  to  corresponds  to  461  m.  of  the  sun's  surface.  Its^ 
the  magaEine,  their  fire  slackened.  Mr.  Wig-  volume  is  1,415,225  times  that  of  the  earth, ' 
fill],  flctmg  as  aid  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  came  to  though  its  density  being  only  .2548  the  density 
the  fort  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  himself  hoist-  of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  no  more  than  854,- 
ed  upon  it  a  white  flag;  and  M%jor  Anderson  986  times  that  of  our  planet.  Gravity  at  its 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  surface  is  27.9  times  what  it  is  at  the  earth ; 
of  war,  first  salatingtheU.S.  flag  with  50  guns,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  weighing  100  lbs.  here 
The  bombardment  of  this  fort  was  the  first  act  would  weigh  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  2,790 
of  the  war  between  the  U.  S.  government  and  lbs.  It  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the 
the  seceded  states.  stars  from  west  to  east  along  a  great  cirdtf 
SUMTER,  Thomas,  an  American  revoln-  called  the  ecliptic  (see  Astbonomt,  and  Eolip- 
tionary  general,  bom  in  Soutii  Oarolina  about  tic),  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens 
1784,  ^ed  near  Statesburg,  8.  0.,  June  1, 1882.  in  865  days,  6  hours,  and  9  minutes,  though  the 
little  is  known  of  his  history  previous  to  the  period  from  midsummer  to  midsummer  is  somp 
opening  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  ap-  20  minutes  less,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the 
pears  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  equinoxes.  (See  Prbob8Sio27.)  This  motion  is 
South  Oarolina  riflemen.  After  the  capture  of  not  uniform,  due  in  part  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
Charleston  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  took  the  ecliptic,  and  in  part  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
field  as  a  brigadier-general  at  the  head  of  a  same;  it  is  greatest  about  Deo.  81,  when  it 
body  of  light  horse,  and  soon  became  one  of  amounts  to  1^  1'  9.9"  daily,  and  least  about 
the  most  active  and  able  partisan  leaders  of  the  July  1,  when  it  is  0^  67'  11.5".  It  has  also  3 
SoQth.  His  bravery,  endurance,  and  nnvary-  true  motions:  1,  an  axial  rotation,  which  it 
ing  cheerfulness  and  determination  under  re-  performs  in  26d.  8h.  9m.,  the  axis  being  in- 
verses gained  him  from  his  followers  the  sobri-  dined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  7**  9' ;  2,  a 
qnet  of  the  *'  Carolina  game  cock,''  and  Ooni-  sort  of  orbital  motion  around  the  centre  of  in- 
wallis  confessed  that  he  waa  one  of  his  *^  great-  ertia  of  itself  and  its  system  of  planets,  but  in 
est  plagues.''  After  eaining  important  sue-  consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of  its  mass 
<^s8es  over  the  British  and  tories,  he  was,  in  over  the  aggregate  mass  of  all  the  other  bodies 
Sept  1780,  routed  with  considerable  loss  near  of  the  system,  this  centre  of  inertia  is  always 
the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek  on  the  Oatawba  within  the  sun^s  volume;  8,  a  progressive  move- 
bj  Tarleton.  By  great  exerti6ns  he  soon  col-  ment  through  space,  in  the  direction  of  the 
lected  another  corps  of  light  troops,  and  on  constellation  Hercules,  and  at  the  rate  of  154,- 
l^ov.  8  defeated  Ool.  Wemyss,  who  had  at-  185,000  m.  a  year.  Like  the  moon,  it  undergoes 
tacked  his  camp  in  Ohester  district  near  Broad  a  alight  alteration  in  apparent  diameter  in  cou- 
nter. Twelve  days  later  Tarleton  attempted  sequence  of  its  apparent  orbit  being  elliptical, 
to  snrprise  him  while  encamped  atBlackstocks  It  reaches  its  maximum  diameter  of  82'  85.6", 
on  the  Tiger  river,  but  was  compelled  to  re-  and  its  minimum  diameter  of  81' 81'',  siraultane- 
treat  with  severe  loss,  leaving  his  wounded  to  ously  with  its  greatest  and  least  apparent  velo- 
the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Sumter,  having  been  city,  these  two  variations  being  due  to  the  same 
severely  wounded  in  this  encounter,  retired  for  cause. — Solar  eclipses  vary  in  number  from  2 
a  while  mto  North  Oarolina ;  but  in  Feb.  1781,  he  to  5  every  year.  They  are  called  total,  anna- 
agam  took  the  fleld  with  undiminished  activity,  lar,  or  partial,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
and,  in  concert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other  sun^s  disk  covered  by  the  superposed  moon, 
partisan  chiefe,  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare  An  annular  or  ring  eclipse  can  only  happen 
against  the  enemy's  scattered  posts  in  the  low  when  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater 
eonntry.  He  subsequently  participated  with  than  that  of  the  moon.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
eredit  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  but  was  sun  is  not  accompanied  by  utter  darkness,  the 
>oon  after  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  degree  of  light  being  different  for  different 
Arom  acfiye  service.  In  Jan.  1781,  congress  places  of  observation.  In  the  great  eclipse  of 
pBflsedacomplimentary  resolution  of  thanks  to  1860,  as  observed  in  Spain,  the  photograph 
him  and  his  men.  He  was  afterward  for  sev-  yielded  results  which  showed  a  greater  degree 
'  ^  years  a  member  of  congress  from  South  of  light  tiiian  is  afforded  by  the  full  moon,  and 
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yet  elsewhere  in  the  traok  of  the  shadow  the  1869.  Pirof.  Wolff  presents  a  formnk  aoeording 
darkness  was  so  great  that  thermometers  could  to  which  the  abundance  of  the  spots  is  det^* 
not  be  read.  This  light  proceeds  from  a  halo  mined  by  the  position  of  tiie  4  pliuaets,  Jupiter, 
which  encircles  the  disk  of  the  moon  at  such  Satom,  Yenns,  and  the  earth.  Beside  the 
junctures. — ^When  the  sun  is  examined  through  spots,  the  telescope  reveals  minute  dark  doti 
a  telescope,  its  surface  is  found  to  be  marked  or  pores  mottling  the  surface,  and  thes^  an 
by  black  spots  edged  with  a  penumbral  fringe  found  to  be  in  constant  fluctuation.  Sir  Johi 
of  uniform  shade ;  they  appear  sometimes  sin-  Herschel  compares  their  appearance  to  the  slow 
gly,  sometimes  in  groups.  These  spots  are  not  subsidence  of  some  flocculent  chemical  pre- 
perm'anent,  but  undergo  changes  of  form  from  cipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid  when  viewed 
day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  indi-  perpendicularly  from  above,  ^ear  the  great 
eating  a  gaseous  form  of  matter.  They  seldom  spots  or  groups  of  spots  there  are  often  seen 
last  longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  a  few  streaks  more  luminous  than  the  neighboring 
hours.  They  are  seen  to  break  out  and  enlarge,  surface,  called  facula.  They  are  oftenest  seen 
or  to  contract  and  disappear ;  and  occasionally  toward  the  borders  of  the  disk.  Mr.  Dawes 
one  is  observed  to  divide  into  several.  When  saw,  on  Oct.  22,  1859,  in  a  large  mass  of  facn- 
they  disappear,  the  black  centre,  or  nucleus,  Im,  one  bright  streak  forming  the  very  edge 
always  vanishes  before  the  penumbra.  Mr.  of  the  sun,  and  projecting  irregularly  beyond 
Dawes,  an  English  observer,  has  noticed  a  vio-  the  circular  contour,  reminding  him  of  a  ridge 
lent  whirling  going  on  in  some  of  tiie  spots,  of  low  hiUs  often  seen  at  the  enlightened  limb 
Father  Secchi,  of  the  Roman  college,  describes  of  the  moon.  M.  Ohacomac,  a  most  diligent 
one  as  presenting  a  filamentous  aspect,  the  fila-  French  investigator,  observed  on  one  occasi<m 
ments  seeming  like  currents  and  appearing  to  a  sudden  tranefonnation  of  the  luminous  part 
describe  spiral  curves.  Their  size  is  sometimes  of  the  photosphere  into  dark  parts ;  luminons 
enormous.  Mayer  records  having  seen  one  in  bridges  were  seen  crossing  the  spots,  and  then 
1758  whose  diameter  waa  ^  that  of  the  sun ;  gradually  becoming  dark.  As  these  luminons 
and  Secchi  thinks  some  spots  are  deeper  than  bridges  darkened,  they  at  the  same  time  plunged 
the  earth's  radius.  They  are  not  scattered  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  became  cove^  with 
promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  but  other  luminous  bridges  which  formed  aboTe 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  belt  of  25°  them.  Whether  any  or  all  these  remarkable 
on  either  side  of  the  eouator,  the  northern  be-  changes  going  on  in  the  surface  of  the  sun  have 
ing  much  the  favorite  nemisphere.  The  zone  any  thing  to  do  with  the  dimate  of  the  earth, 
of  8°  iT.  and  Z°  S.  of  the  equator  is  nearly  bar-  as  some  maintain,  remains  for  tite  future  investi- 
ren  of  spots.  This  distribution  suggests  the  gator  to  determine. — The  spots  were  among  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  connected  somehow  with  earliest  discoveries  of  the  telescope.^  They  were 
the  rotation  of  the  sun ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  seen  about  the  same  time  by  Galileo,  Sdieiner, 
infers  the  existence  of  a  movement  in  the  solar  Fabricius  (who  was  the  first  to  publish  an  ao- 
atmosphere  analogous  to  our  trade  winds.  Ac-  count  of  them),  and  Harriot ;  and  it  was  by 
cording  to  Laugier,  they  seem  to  have  amotion  watching  them  that  these  early  observers  de* 
of  approach  toward  the  nearest  pole ;  and  these  termined  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  ap- 
motions  are  strikingly  correspondent  on  oppo-  proximate  period  of  the  same,  and  inferred  the 
site  sides  of  the  equator,  a  fact  which  lends  existence  of  a  solid,  dark  nucleus  enveloped  bj 
confirmation  to  Herschers  supposition.  Often,  A  luminous  atmosphere.  In  China  they  appear 
just  before  disappearing,  the  spots  undergo  to  have  been  observed  as  early  as  A.  D.  821. 
.  remarkable  changes.  Ridges  of  light  are  seen  There  is  no  account  extant,  however,  of  any 
to  dart  across  the  chasm,  splitting  it  into  many  oarefid  series  of  observations  upon  them  till 
parts,  and  these  have  been  known  to  separate  1769,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow, 
from  each  other  and  dart  along  in  new  and  dis-  turned  his  attention  to  them.  He  distmguuhed 
turbed  paths.  Here  again  is  suggested  an  anal-  the  dark  nucleus  and  its  penumbral  fringe,  and 
ogy  to  our  trade  winds.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  noticed  that  one  side  of  the  latter  became 
by  a  most  persevering  study  of  the  spots  for  gradually  narrower  as  the  spot  approached  the 
upward  of  a  third  of  a  century,  during  which  '  central  line  of  the  solar  disk,  and  that  the  op- 
he  has  recorded  the  number  visible  on  each  posite  side  became  at  the  same  time  gradually 
day  for  nearly  800  days  in  every  year,  ar-  wider.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  he 
rived  at  a  remarkable  law  of  periodicity  af-  supposed  the  dark  nucleus  to  be,  as  Galileo  and 
footing  them.  They  are  found  to  gradually  his  contemporaries  had  hinted,  a  portion  of  the 
increase  in  number  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  exposed  to  view 
then  to  decrease  to  a  certain  period,  and  then  through  a  ftmnel-shaped  opemug  in  a  luminous 
to  increase  again,  and  so  on.  The  cycle  is  com-  atmosphere,  and  the  penumbra  to  be  the  side 
pleted,  according  to  this  investigator,  in  10  walls  of  the  funnel  seen  in  the  general  diree* 
years.  Prof.  Wolfi^,  of  ZOrich,  has,  by  coUat-  tion  of  the  axis  of  the  opening.  A  similar  view 
ing  the  ancient  observations,  deduced  a  period  was  held  independently  by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  a 
of  11.11+ years  as  the  length  of  the  cycle.  (See  few  years  later.  Beside  the  luminous  envel- 
Maonetism,  Tebbbstbial.)  Sabiue,^  Lament,  ope,  Wilson  suspected  the  presence  of  a  second 
and  Gautier  have  arrived  at  similar  results  in-  and  less  luminous  covering  within  the  other, 
dependently.    In  the  CompU$  rendui  for  Jan*  In  1779  Sir  WOliam  Herschel  investigated  the 
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tolQeot,  and  adopts  and  brought  forward  in  a  is  drifted  off  horizontally.  Goldachmldt  de- 
dear  ezpontioa  the  theory  of  Wilaoo. — Up  to  aoribes  having  seen,  in  1860,  half  a  minute  be- 
1851  the  state  of  oar  knowledge  respecting  fbre  totality,  little  gray  douds  floating  in  the 
the  remarkable  phenomena  presented  at  total  owona  at  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of 
eelipses  of  the  sun  was  very  nnsatisfaotory.  the  moon.  In  an  instant  die  donds  became 
A  plan  of  observations  was  organized  for  ob-  clear  and  rose-colored  as  a  pyramidal  promi- 
serTing  the  eclipse  of  that  year  with  a  view  to  nenoe.  At  the  same  eclipse  Becohi  also  saw 
esteblisliiog  the  trae  character  of  the  phenom-  fine  red  clouds  entirely  detached  from  the  bor- 
ena;  and  now  at  every  flavorable  recurrence  ders  of  the  moon.  It  is  noticed  that,  as  tiie 
of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  elaborate  prepare-  moon  moves  across  the  solar  disk  from  right  to 
tioDs  are  made  on  every  side  for  observing  it.  left,  the  prominences  on  the  left  side  shorten 
There  is  seen,  first  of  all,  daring  total  obscura-  and  those-  on  the  right  side  lengthen.  Otto 
tion,  a  oorona  of  white  light  enqirding  the  Struve,*  in  1860,  made  careful  measurements 
i»Iaek  disk  of  the  moon  like  the  glory  round  of  these  changes,  and  found  that  they  agreed 
a  sunt's  head  m  pictures;  secondly,  in  this  oompletely  with  the  rate  of  the  moon*s  motion, 
corona,  and  jutting  out  from  the  margin  of  the  This  points  to  a  solar  origin  of  the  proniinences. 
mooa  or  separated  altogether  from  it,  are  seen.  If  they  belonged  to  the  moon,  they  must  have 
often  with  the  unassisted  eye,  fiame-like  objects  moved  along  with  her,  as  the  eclipse  progressed, 
of  various  colors  and  forms.  The  oorona  is  without  alteration.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
marked,  in  various  parts  of  its  circumference,  they  correspond  in  position  with  the  spots, 
bj  long  outlying  streamers  of  light.  These,  and  many  observers  have  inferred  accordingly 
according  to  the  united  testimony  of  Secchi,  that  the  two  are  somehow  connected,  either  as 
De  la  Bue,  Foucault,  and  Yon  Feilitzsch,  who  cause  and  effect,  or  as  common  effects  of  some 
watched  the  phenomenon  in  the  eclipse  of  1860,  prior  force.  But  the  assumption  is  unfounded ; 
are  most  perceptible  where  the  colored  forms  it  is  proved  that  no  connection  of  position  ex- 
appear.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  Leverrier  ists  between  them.  To  explain  the  promi- 
and  Fouoault  among  the  number,  that  the  oo-  nences,  Arago  suggested  a  third  envelopei 
rona  does  not  belong  to  the  solar  atmosphere,  above  the  photo^here,  composed  of  feebly  lu" 
The  latter  considers  it  an  example  of  the  *^  in-  minous  douda ;  and  this  hypothesis,  which  ao- 
ierferenee  of  light''  {see  Divfbaotiof),  the  phe-  counts  for  the  oorona  as  well,  has  been  very 
nomeDon  being  hdd  to  be  analogous  to  the  generally  adopted.  Leverrier,  on  the  other 
colored  fringes  seen  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  hand,  assumes  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  rose- 
chamber  when  a  solar  beam  is  admitted  through  ate  matter  covering  the  solid  nudeus  of  the 
a  chink  in  the  wall.  To  this  theory  Prof.  Airy  sun,  which  last  he  believes  to  be  in  a  state  of 
raises  the  objection  ihat  if^  in  order  to  make  incandescence;  the  spots  themsdves  he  sup- 
the  assomed  analoffy  perfect^  the  eye  be  placed  poses  to  be  casual  accumulations  of  this  rose- 
in  the  position  of  we  screen,  no  colored  mnges  colored  matter,  and  devations  rather  than  de- 
are  seen.  It  is  shown  that  the  corona  has  pressions.  Lament  of  Munich  supposes  them 
the  property  of  polarization,  and  hence  is  com-  to  be  due  to  vaporous  douds  in  our  own  at- 
poaed  of  reflected  light.  Prazmowski  has  fur-  mosphere,  formed  by  condensation  within  the 
ther  proved  that  the  plane  of  polarizaticm  cone  of  the  ecliptic  diadow.  (See  ^^  London 
passes  through  the  sun,  the  corona,  and  the  Philosophical  Magazine,'^  June^  1860.)  Dur- 
obaerver.  All  this,  in  the  judgment  of  Prof,  log  the  brief  interval  of  totality  at  any  one 
Airy,  points  strongly  toward  the  existence  of  station  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
an  atmospheric  medium,  capable  of  reflecting  form  of  the  protuberances,  except  as  the  ad- 

Sht,  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  vandng  lunar  disk  covers  or  uncovers  a  por- 

e  odored  forms,  or  prominences,  have  long  tion  of  their  length.     But  in  comparing  the 

been  objeota  of  great  interest  to  astronomers,  drawings  made  by  observers  in  1860  on  the 

Thej  were  notioed  as  early  as  1706  by  Oapt.  W.  coast  of  America  with  those  made  by  ob- 

Strumysn  at  Bern,  and  more  distinctly  by  servers  in  Spain,'  there  being  a  difference  of 

Vaaaeidus  at  Gothenburg  in  the  total  eclipse  of  some  two  hours  between  tiie  two  observations, 

Mar  8, 17^.    The  early  observers  took  them  irreconcilable  differences  were  found  in  the 

to  be  flolar  mountains,  but  their  magnitude,  as  appearances  of  the  prominences.    This  fact, 

referred  to  the  sun,  makes  this  incredible.    M.  allowing  that  the  drawings  were  in  each  case 

Petit,  director  of  the  Toulouse  observatory,  accurate,  points  to  the  probability  that  the 

Mtimated  one  be  saw  in  1860  to  be  at  least  prominences,  if  they  belong  to  the  sun,  as  is 

tlO^OOO  m.  in  thickness  and  240,000  m.  in  height,  ffenerally  admitted,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 

on  the  auppositiou  of  a  solar  origin.    Their  Be  subject  to  rapid  alterations  of  form.    They 

forms  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  at  flrst  im-  are  found  to  be  uupolarized,  and  therefore  are 

perfectly  defined,  though  presently  assuming  not  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  has  been  thought 

an  approximatdy  pyramidal  outline.   They  are  they  might  be  seen  at  other  times  than  during 

aunetimes  isolated,  but  commonly  project  from  edipses ;  but  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  failed  to  de- 

tbe  edge  ofthe  disk  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  tect  them  from  his  lofty  observatory  on  the 

lometinieB  toward  the  extremity  bend  away  at  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  1856.    This  was  to  be  ex- 

Bdarly  a  right  ang^e,  just  as  a  verdcal  column  pected,  however,  from  the  high  atmospheric  il* 

of  amdce  when  it  strikes  an  upper  current  lumination  through  which  we  necessarily  view 
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the  Bnn. — ^A  onrions  phenomenon  known  as  M.  Ohiicornfto  has  proved  that,  while  the  oen- 
"  Baily's  beads,"  A*om  the  observer  who  first  tral  part  of  the  disk  has  a  nniform  brightness 
called  attention  to  them,  has  been  repeatedly  for  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  about  A  of 
noticed  at  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  has  the  radius,  the  light  then  diminishes,  and  the 
puzzled  astronomers  not  a  little.  It  occars  at  brightness  of  the  centre  surpasses  that  of  a 
the  instant  before  and  the  instant  after  totality,  point  about  one  half  the  radius  from  the  cen- 
and  consists  in  an  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  tre,  by  ^j  of  itself.  Mr.  De  la  Bne  has  sqc- 
thin  viinble  margin  of  the  sun  into  bright  spots  ceeded  m  taking  a  photograph  of  the  son,  3 
interrupted  by  black  spaces,  like  a  string  of  feet  in  diameter,  which  exhibits  the  shadiiog 
beads.  The  late  Prof.  Baden  Powell  thought  off  of  the  solar  light  toward  the  edge  of  the  disk, 
that  the  phenomenon  arises  from  viewing  the  From  a  long  course  of  experiments  institnt- 
8un*s  edge  between  the  mountains  of  the  moon  ed  by  Prof,  riazzi  Smyth,  with  Uiermometers 
with  bad  telescopes  or  telescopes  out  of  focus,  buried  in  the  earth^s  sur&ce  at  various  depths, 
and  partly  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  there  resulted  an  indication  of  periodical  wav« 
eye.  In  this  opinion  Prof.  Airy,  who  declares  of  solar  heat  distributed  over  a  secular  swell, 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  phe-  whose  period  is  so  long  that  only  a  small  por- 
nomenon,  coincides. — ^Recent  experiments  with  tion  of  it  appears  in  the  time  of  17  years. 
the  spectrum  indicate  the  presence  in  the  sun's  These  observations  point  to  the  suspicion  that 
atmosphere  of  familiar  elements.  Fraunhofer  the  sun  belongs  to  the  class  of  variable  stars.— 
had  discovered  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  series  To  sum  up  briefly  the  best  received  hypothesis 
of  dark  lines  known  as  **  Fraunhofer's  lines."  of  l^e  physical  constitution  of  the  sun :  It  is  a 
Brewster  had  discovered  that  a  peculiar  light  solid  body  surrounded  by  8  atmospheric  strata, 
could  be  produced  if  the  rays  passing  through  The  first  of  these  is  an  elastic  medmm  bearing  a 
the  prism  had  first  to  traverse  certain  gases,  dense  bed  of  vaporous  clouds.  On  the  top  of  ^is 
More  recently  Bunsen  had  discovered  that  if,  floats  a  luminous  stratum  or  photosphere,  com- 
in  the  fiame  of  a  lamp  employed  to  produce  the  posed  of  unconnected  phosphoric  clouds,  and 
spectrum,  the  slightest  portion  of  any  metal  or  subject  to  continual  fluctuations  both  from  local 
other  element  was  introduced,  there  would  causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent  vapor 
then  appear  in  the  spectrum  a  different  set  of  acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through  the|Jio- 
lines,  having  a  different  color  or  characteristic  tosphere  above  it,  thus  producing  the  appear- 
for  every  element ;  the  T.Trlf.vTnr  V^^  of  chlo-  ance  seen  as  spots  in  the  disk ;  the  faculs, 
ride  of  sodium  could  be  aetected  by  this  means,  which  are  found  to  be  above  the  general  levd 
Applying  this  elegant  mode  of  quiditative  and-  of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to  be  heapings  up 
ysis,  Kirschof  has  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  luminous  masses  like  the  crested  &arg» 
of  the  sun  several  metals,  including  sodium,  of  the  sea ;  this  stratum  is  several  thousand 
calcium,  lithium,  iron,  &c.,  which  can  only  ex-  miles  in  thickness.  Over  all  is  a  third  envel- 
ist  there  in  the  gaseous  state. — ^How  to  ac-  ope,  of  imperfect  transparency  and  of  great 
count  for  the  supply  of  the  prodigious  amount  depth,  containing  in  a  vaporous  condition  iron, 
of  heat  constantly  radiated  from  the  solar  sodium,  lithium,  and  various  other  metak 
surface  offers  a  boundless  field  of  hypothesis.  These  strata  are  subject  to  great  movements, 
One  theory  is  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off  which  sometimes  have  the  character  of  uniform 
the  heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  progression  analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  and 
it  is  gradually  cooling  down ;  another  ascribes  sometimes  are  violent  and  res^nble  in  their  ef- 
it  to  combustion ;  a  third  to  currents  of  elec-  fects  our  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds, 
tricity ;  a  fourth  to  the  compression  of  matter  SUN  BIRD,  the  name  commonly  given  to 
from  the  nebulous  state,  the  condensation  go-  the  promerapidm^  a  family  of  tenuirostnd  birds, 
ing  on  continually  without  altering  the  weight  with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  bill, 
of  the  body,  or  affecting  necessarily  the  vol-  the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  covered 
ume  of  the  enveloping  photosphere.  (See  with  a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  size,  and  short 
Nkbulab  Htpothesis.)  Newton  and  Buffon  tarsi  covered  with  broad  scales.  They  are  very 
conjectured  that  comets  might  be  the  aliment  brilliant  birds,  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions 
of  Uie  sun;  and  now  a  somewhat  similar  the-  of  both  hemispheres;  the  sub-family /ww»e»v- 
ory  is  much  in  vogue,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of  j)»n«,  including  by  far  the  most  species,  is  con- 
meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring  into  the  fined  to  the  old  world,  and  the  casrebiiuB  to  the 
sun  from  regions  of  space  very  near  it,  supplies  new.  The  true  sun  birds  belong  to  the  former, 
the  fuel  for  the  evolution  of  its  heat.  This  and  have  a  long,  slender,  curved,  and  sharp 
theory  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in  bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated  on  the  margins; 
England  in  1868.  It  appears  from  careful  the  tail  is  long,  the  central  feathers  often  ex- 
measurements  of  Secchi  that  the  different  por-  oeeding  the  rest.  They  are  found  in  the  islands 
tions  of  the  solar  disk,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  on  the 
of  Arago,  do  not  radiate  heat  in  uniform  de-  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia;  they  are  the 
grees.  His  tables  show  that  the  equatorial  humming  birds  of  the  old  world,  having  simi- 
regions  are  twice  as  hot  as  the  polar.  M.  Fi-  lar  habits  and  the  same  brilliant  colors,  but 
zeau  has  proved  that  the  same  diminution  sub-  are  of  larger  size ;  in  morning  and  evening 
rists  for  cnemical  radiation.  The  same  is  found  great  numbers  are  seen  hovering  and  quarrel- 
to  be  true  for  the  intensity  of  the  sun^s  light,  ling  over  fiowers,  into  which  they  thruat  thdr 
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long  bills  in  search  of  insects,  spiders,  and  spnuns  and  brnises  among  fishermen.  In  some 
honejed  joices ;  the  song  is  said  to  be  agree-  seasons  it  is  common  in  summer  in  Massaohn- 
able ;  the  natives  nse  the  beantifol  feathers  as  setts  and  New  York  bays,  and  feeds  partly  if 
ornaments.  The  genii3  iMctonnia  (Illig.)  con-  notprinoipalljonmedusffior  jelly  fishes.  There 
tains  more  than  100  species,  mostly  African ;  is  probably  no  fish  more  infested  by  parasites, 
the  nest  is  usually  suspended  from  a  twig,  of  internally  and  externally ;  the  fiesh  and  intes- 
an  elegant  form,  with  an  opening  on  the  side  tines  contain  many  entozoa,  and  the  skin  is  stud- 
protected  from  the  sun  and  run  by  a  project-  ded  with  crustacean  parasites  of  the  genus  pen^ 
ing  portico;  it  is  frequently  strengthened  and  nd^,  to  which  are  usually  attached  numbers  of 
corered  with  spiders^  web ;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4.  the  oirriped  eineraa  tittata^  and  to  both  many 
For  figures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  polyp  stems ;  orustaoean  fish  lice  (eecrops  La- 
most  beautiful  species,  see  ^'  Sun  Birds"  and  treUli)  are  also  generally  found,  and  other  par- 
^*  Birds  of  West  Africa^'  in  Jar<Une^s  "  Natural-  asites  on  the  ^n  and  gills. — ^The  name  of  sun 
ist'sUbniry.*'  Thees^srs&iiusorguitguitshayea  fish  is  also  oonmionly  given  to  many  medusie. 
diorter,  broader,  and  nearly  straight  bill,  and  (See  Jblly  Fish.) 

long  pointed  wings ;  they  are  found  in  tropical  SUNBURY,  the  capital  of  Northumberland 

Sooth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  having  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 

the  same  habits  as  the  last  sub-family ;  the  pin-  river,  66  m.  N.  from  Harrisburg,  and  184  m. 

nuge  is  yery  beautiful,  but  has  not  the  metallic  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,200. 

brilliancy  of  the  humming  and  sun  birds.   The  It  has  5  newspapers,  a  number  of  churches,  and 

nests  are  often  suspended  from  the  ends  of  twigs,  several  manufactories  and  machine  shops.   The 

▼ith  the  entrance  on  the  under  side,  protected  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  northern  central, 

by  a  long  funnel  or  by  2  compartments,  in  and  Shamokin  railroads  connect  at  this  place ; 

vhich  the  young '  are  secure  against  insects,  and  the  Shamokin  dam,  2,788  feet  long,  lust 

other  bhrds,  serpents,  and  lizards.  below  the  town,  connects  it  with  the  canal  on 

SUN  flSH,  the  common  name  of  the  fishes  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    About  150,000 

of  the  diodon  family  and  genus  orthagariecu$  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  from  the  Shamokin  re- 

(Schn.).  The  skeleton  is  soft  and  only  partially  gion,  are  shipped  from  Sunbnry  every  year. 

ossified;  the  body  short  and  round,  compressed  SUNDA  ISLANDS,  a  term  formerly  applied 

laterally;  the  skin  rough,  covered  with  mucus,  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  which 

but  iriUiont  spines;  jaws  undivided  in  the  mid-  lie  around  the  Java  sea,  sometimes  called  the 

die,  forming  a  catting  edge ;  mouth  small,  the  Sunda  sea.    These  islands  were  divided  into 

teeth  adapted  for  bruising  sea  weeds  and  soft-  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Sunda  islands,  the 

bodied  animals ;  the  body  is  truncated  posteri-  former  of  which  included  Java,  Borneo,  Suma- 

orlr,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  at  the  tra,  and  Celebes,  and  the  latter  the  chain  of 

dorsal  and  imal  fins  and  then  furnished  with  a  islands  which  extends  from  the  £.  extremity 

short  broad  caudal;  there  are  no  ventnds,  no  of  Java. to  New  Guinea. 

ftir  bladder,  and  no  abdominal  sac  capable  of  SUNDA  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  be- 

diatention;  tihe  dorsal  and  the  anal  fins  are  tween  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which 

more  or  less  united  to  the  caudal;  the  stomach  leads  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 'the  Java  sea. 

» small,  and  immediately  receives  the  biliary  The  length  of  the  channel  upon  the  Sumatra 

canaL    The  common  sun  fish  (0,  moloy  Schn.)  side,  from  ilat  point,  in  lat.  6^  60'  S.,  to  Hog 

is  ahnost  oironliff  in  fi>rm,  and  the  dorsal  and  point,  is  about  65  m. ;  and  upon  the  opposite 

anal  project  posteriorly,  with  the  caudal  be-  coast,  from  Java  Head,  lat.  6^  47'  S.,  to  Bantam 

tween;  on  each  side,  near  the  centre,  is  a  small  point^  about  65  m.    The  breadth  of  the  strait 

iwotoral,  and  in  fh>nt  of  it  the  gill  opening;  where  it  joins  the  Indian  ocean  is  about  60  m., 

the  gills  are  arranged  in  comb-like  fringes;  it  and  at  the  end  next  the  Java  sea  about  20  m. 

is  also  called  moon  fish  and  head  fish.    It  at-  SUNDAY  (Sax.  Sunnan  dtBg\  the  first  day 

tains  a  large  size,  4  or  5  feet  in  length  and  8  or  of  the  week,  identical  with  the  Roman  dies  So- 

4  in  depth,  with  a  weight  of  several  hundred  lis  (day  of  the  sun).    Among  Ohristian  nations 

pounds;  the  flesh  is  white,  tough,  of  a  disagree-  it  is  kept  as  a  sabbath,  and  in  remembrance  of 

sble  odor,  unfit  for  food,  and  remarkably  elas-  the  Saviour's  resurrection.    In  the  early  ages 

tic,  the  last  property  depending  on  the  great  of  our  era  the  day  was  devoted  as  frur  as  prac- 

siDoant  of  yellow  elastic  fibre,  interlaced  in  an  ticable  to  religious  worship,  which  began  at 

iDtricate  manner,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  daybreak ;  and  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  2d 

vhite  fibre  and  true  muscle.    It  is  grayish  century  abstinence  from  worldly  business  ap- 

ibove  and  whitish  below,  with  a  silvery  lustre  pears  to  have  been  customary.     When  tine 

when  alive,  and  phosphorescent  at  night,  which,  Ohristian  religion  came  to  be  recognized  by  the 

vith  the  rounded  form,  has  given  rise  to  the  state,  laws  were  enacted  for  the  observance  of 

popolar  name.    It  is  sluggish  in  its  motions,  this  day.    Oonstantine  ordered  in  821  the  sus- 

iDd  is  often  seen  asleep  at  the  surface  on  both  pension  of  all  business  in  the  courts  of  law  ex- 

^es  of  the  Athmtio ;  when  swimming,  it  is  cept  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  all  other 

>ud  to  torn  round  like  a  wheel,  and  to  be  able  business  except  agricultural  labor.    Additions 

to  float  with  the  head  and  eyes  above  the  snr-  were  made  to  this  order  under  various  empe- 

^ ;  the  liver  is  very  fat,  and  its  oil  is  used  for  rors,  and  in  425,  under  Theodosius  II.,  games 

hbricalang  purposes  on  board  iriiip,  and  for  and  theatrical  exhibitions  were  forbidden.    In 
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588  the  third  oonneil  of  Orldnna  forbade  all  noyed  by  their  timniltooiiB  and  pro&iieeondaet 
labor  on  Sunday.  Many  theologians  maintain  In  Nov.  1788,  he  first  published  in  his  own 
that  there  is  no  divine  authority  for  any  dis-  new8pu>er,  the  "  Gloucester  Journal,^'  the  re- 
tinction  between  Sunday  and  other  days.  (See  suits  of  his  efforts,  and  recommended  the  ex- 
Lord's  Bat.)  tension  of  Sunday  sohools  throughout  the  coun* 
SUNDAY  SOHOOLS.  From  the  first  or-  try.  His  narrative  was  copied  into  other  news- 
ganization  of  Ohristian  churches,  the  custom  papers,  and  schools  were  very  soon  established 
prevailed  of  assembling  the  children  and  youth,  in  all  the  principal  towns.  In  1785  William 
and  those  who,  though  professedly  receiving  Fox,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been  for 
Obristianity,  were  not  as  yet  fully  instructed  some  time  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  we^ 
in  its  doctrines,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  chOdren 
for  Christian  instruotion.  The  persons  thus  of  the  poor  in  the  Scriptures,  becoming  ao- 
taught  were  called  catechumens.  The**  Church  quainted  with  Raikes^s  plans,  determin^  to 
and  House  Book^'  of  the  early  Christians,  as  substitute  Sunday  for  week  day  schools  for  this 
collected  by  the  chevalier  Bunsen  (**  Christian-  purpose,  and  reported  a  plan  of  organization 
ity  and  Mankind,^^  vol.  ii.),  gives  special  direo-  for  the  **  Society  for  promoting  Sunday  Schools 
tions  regarding  these  catechumens,  specifying  in  the  British  Dominions.'*  In  1786  it  was 
who  were  to  be  received  and  who  rejected,  the  estimated  that  250,000  children  were  receiving 
length  of  time  (3  years)  they  were  to  be  taught,  Sunday  school  instruction  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  communi-  The  same  year  Bishop  Asbury  of  Virginia  es- 
cated  to  them.  These  catechumens  were  all  tablished  the  first  Sunday  school  on  Raikes's 
expected,  after  instruction,  to  receive  baptism  plan  in  the  United  States.  In  1791  the  first 
and  become  members  of  the  church.  During  day  or  Sunday  school  society  was  established 
the  4th  and  succeeding  centuries,  at  least  to  in  Philadelphia,  Bishop  White  being  its  presi- 
the  8th,  religious  instruction  was  given,  at  first  dent.  Sunday  schools  were  organized  in  Ire- 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  subsequently  land  in  1798,  and  in  Scotland  in  1797.  In  the 
on  other  days,  to  the  children  and  youth,  in  the  latter  year  Samuel  Slater  established  a  Sunday 
porches  of  the  churches.  This  custom  was  school  in  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  for  his  operatives, 
eventually  given  up,  and  though  occasional  ef-  A  poor  African  woman,  Eaty  Ferguson,  know- 
forts  were  made  to  revive  it  they  were  not  per-  ing  nothing  of  Raikes  or  of  Sunday  schools 
manently  successful.  There  is  no  record  of  the  el^where,  established  the  first  in  New  York. 
subsequent  establishment  of  any  such  schools  city  in  1798,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
until  1527,  when  Martin  Luther  organized  sev-  street  children  of  the  humble  quarter  in  which 
erid  in  Germany.  These  were  not  however  in-  she  lived.  It  is  said  that  a  school  for  secular 
tended  for  catechumens,  but  "  for  the  instruc-  instruction  on  Sunday  was  organized  in  New 
tion  of  children  and  youth  who  could  not  at-  York  in  1791,  and  incorporated  in  1796,  but 
tend  the  day  schools  in  the  art  of  reading,  that  it  contemplated  no  religious  instruotion.  Be- 
they  might  thereby  be  better  able  to  read  the  tween  1801  and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham 
Holy  Scriptures.*'  Inthelatterhdf  of  thel6th  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethnne,  who 
century  Cardinal  Borromeo  organized  Sunday  had  become  famihar  with  the  English  Sunday 
schools,  first  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  sub-  schools  while  travelling  in  Europe,  established 
sequently  throughout  his  diocese.  In  these  8  of  these  sohools  in  New  York  at  their  own 
schools  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  and  expense.  From  that  time  they  gradually  in- 
some  religious  instruction  was  bestowed.  In  creased  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  in  con- 
the  17th  century  catechetical  instruction  of  nection  with  a  church  was  at  Pittsburg,  PeuL, 
the  children  was  practised  in  a  few  parishes  of  in  1809.  By  1815  they  had  extended  to  most 
England  by  the  clergymen,  and  in  1674  also  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  Ceylon  and 
in  a  church  in  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  and  several  Australia. — ^The  Sunday  school,  as  instituted  by 
schools  were  established  for  secular  instruction  Raikes  and  his  successors,  was  a  veir  difierent 
of  those  who  could  not  obtain  the  rudiments  of  thing  from  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  present 
education  through  the  week.  De  la  Salle  estab-  day.  The  teachers  were  hired ;  the  pupus  were 
lished  a  number  in  Paris,  and  they  were  also  for  the  most  part  only  the  very  ignorant  and  of- 
organized  in  Rome,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  ten  vicious  children  of  the  pauper  classes;  very 
At  these  schools  instruction  was  given  in  few  of  them  could  read,  and  tne  spelling  book 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  and  hjrmn  book  were  the  principal  text  books 
sometimes  even  in  higher  branches.  Some  of  required.  Some  religious  instruction  was  given, 
these  schools,  or  others  of  a  like  character,  are  but  not  in  the  way  of  scriptural  lessons,  as 
still  maintained  in  the  continental  cities.  Many  these  would  not  have  been  understood.  The 
others  were  established  in  the  18th  century,  library,  as  an  adjunct  to  instruction,  was  not 
but  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  local  organizations  yet  introduced.  The  change  from  paid  to  vol- 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  until  the  time  untary  teachers,  and  from  secular  to  religious 
of  Raikes  toward  the  close  of  the  century  (see  instruction,  was  made  in  ihe  United  States 
Raikss,  Robert),  and  for  two  years  his  efforts  about  1809,  and  was  simultaneous  with  the 
were  confined  to  the  vicious  street  children  of  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  from  in- 
Gloucester,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  collect  dividuals  to  churches.  This  change  took  place 
into  sohools  from  having  been  personally  an*  at  a  maeh  later  period  in  Great  Britain.    The 
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^fstem  of  rewards,  by  the  ^  of  little  booka,  Sunday  sobools  have  of  late  years  attained  to 
or  in  some  schools  of  tickets,  a  certain  number  a  great  degree  of  efficiency.  In  England  the 
of  which  entitled  the  holder  to  a  small  money  diasenters,  and  especially  the  Metho&ts,  have 
reward,  was  a  common  inducement  to  atten-  labored  zealoasly  in  their  promotion,  and  all 
dance  and  study.  After  the  Sunday  school  so-  classes  have  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
ciety  founded  in  1785,  the  next  organization  mission  or  ragged  Sunday  schools.  The  Wes- 
for  the  promotion  of  Sunday  schook  was  the  leyan  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1860 
London  Sunday  school  union,  founded  in  1808.  had  494,489  pupils,  and  the  Primitive  Meth- 
The  Hibernian  Sunday  school  society  was  odist  schools  180,064.  The  whole  number  of 
foanded  in  1809,  the  New  York  Sunday  school  children  in  attendance  upon  Sunday  schools  in 
uDioQinl816,  and  the  American  Sunday  school  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1861  was  about 
union  in  1824.  The  objects  of  this  last  mstitu-  8,600,000,  and  of  teachers  not  far  from  840,000. 
tion  were  twofold :  the  providmg  suitable  text  The  number  of  different  works  published  by 
books,  primers,  question  books,  picture  cards,  the  societies  for  Sunday  schools  was  over  5,800. 
and  a  collection  of  unexceptionable  volumes  In  Ireland,  the  total  number  of  schools  re* 
for  libraries ;  and  the  establishment  of  Sunday  ported  in  1860  was  2,705,  of  scholars  288,890, 
schools,  by  the  agency  of  missionaries,  in  the  and  of  teachers  21,802. — ^In  France  the  Sun* 
more  recently  settled  regions  of  the  country,  day  school  has  never  prospered.  Some  of  the 
Its  pnblications  for  the  first  2  or  8  years  were  Protestant  churches  have  schools,  and  the  ef- 
confined  mostly  to  periodicals,  spelling  books,  forts  of  the  deaconesses  of  Strasbourg  and 
tickets,  reward  books,  hymns,  alphabetical  Paris  have  been  exerted  with  considerable  suo* 
cards,  and  the  like.  The  Sunday  school  union  cess  for  their  organization ;  but,  except  for  the 
led  the  way  in  substituting  a  lending  library,  seoulw  instruction  of  artisans  and  others  who 
attached  to  each  school,  for  the  gift  of  books;  have  no  opportunity  of  study  during  the  week, 
and  in  1849  it  had  published  700  bound  vol-  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  in  connection 
mnes  of  library  books,  and  about  as  many  widi  the  OiUliolio  <dittrches.  In  Germany  and 
more  question  books,  alphabetic  cards,  tickets,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  under  the  vigorous 
maps,  and  other  appliances  of  instruction.  Its  efforts  of  Dr.  Wichem  and  the  members  of  the 
catalogue  for  1861  gives  the  titles  of  nearly  inner  mission,  they  have  wkhin  a  few  years 
2,000  books,  of  which  1,003  are  suitable  for  past  been  extensively  established.  Italy,  though 
libraries,  and  its  annual  expenditure  is  about  claiming  in  the  person  of  Borromeo  to  have 
(290,000.  There  have  also  been  organized  6  been  the  original  home  of  the  institution,  haa 
or  7  denominational  Sunday  school  unions  or  very  few  Sunday  schools,  and  those  few  mainly 
societies,  all  of  them  publishing  Sunday  school  in  Sardinia  or  tikie  states  which  have  been  long- 
books,  and  some  nearly  or  quite  as  largely  as  est  annexed  to  it 

the  American  anion.  Three  tract  societies  SUNDfiRBUNDS,  a  marshy  tract  of  Brit- 
hare  also  jssued  numerous  books  intended  for  ish  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  stretching 
these  libraries,  and  8  or  10  private  publishing  across  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
houses  have  engaged  in  the  same  business,  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  inhabited 
The  reprints  of  English  Sunday  school,  books  parts  of  the  delta,  from  the  river  Hoogly  to 
are  often  issued  simultaneously  by  several  of  the  island  of  Babanabad,  168  m.,  with  a  breadth 
these  publishers  ;  but  aside  from  these,  the  of  about  75  m. ;  area,  6,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  yery 
nomber  of  distinct  works  written  for  Sunday  small.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  the  whole  dis- 
aehool  libraries,  published  in  the  United  States,  trict  is  out  up  into  innumerable  islands  by  riv- 
18  not  less  than  4,500.  The  whole  number  of  ers  and  creeks,  many  of  them  navigable  for 
children  attending  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  vessels  of  considerable  size.  The  woods  swarm 
States  in  1861  was  estimated  to  be  considerably  with  tigers  and  other  tropical  animals.  Salt 
above  3,000,000.  '  Since  1848  special  attention  is  manufactured  from  the  sea  water  to  a  snfQl- 
has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  nussion  oient  extent  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  lower 
Bonday  schools,  gathering  for  religious  instruo-  provinces  of  Ben^. 

tion  the  vagrant  and  vicious  chudren  of  the  SUNDERLAND,  a  seaport  town  and  parlia* 

itreets  of  the  larger  cities  into  comfortable  mentary  borough  of  Durham,  England,  situated 

•chool  rooms,  for  elementary  religious  instruc-  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear  in  the  North  sea, 

tion,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  food  or  12  m.  N.  £.  from  the  city  of  Durham  and  268 

lome  articles  of  clothing.    These  schools  are  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1861,  80,- 

BBstamed   either  by  particular  churches,  by  324.    The  parliamentary  borough  includes  the 

fonng  men's  Ohristian  associations,  or  by  city  townships  of  Sunderland,  Bishop  Wearmouth, 

missionary  or  Sunday  school  societies.    libra*  Bishop  Wearmouth  Pans,  Monk  Wearmouth, 

ries  and  the  other  appliances  for  instruction  are  and  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore.    The  Wear  passes 

^vnished  for  these,  and  the  teachers  who  volun-  through  the  borough,  and  is  crossed  oy  an 

teer  to  instruct  them  are  usually  well  qualified  iron  bridge,  high  enough  for  large  sailing  ves- 

for  their  work.    The  establishment  of  town,  sels  to  pass  underneath,  which  connects  Monk 

eonnt}r,  and  state  associations  for  Sunday  school  Wearmouth  with  tiie  S.  side  of  the  river, 

teachers,  with  frequent  meetings  for  consulta-  The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 

Uon,  has  greatly  improved  the  character  of  tiie  river,  and  is  protected  by  piers  at  the  sides  ex- 

i&stmction  in  these  schools.    In  Great  Britain,  tending  into  the  sea,  that  on  the  N.  being  1,000 
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feet  and  that  on  the  8. 1,800  feet  in  length.  The  aion  of  George  I.  he  was  made  lord  lienteumt 
dooks  upon  the  S.  side  of  the  river  have  an  in*  of  Ireland,  in  1715  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  April, 
dependent  entrance  to  the  sea.  Ship  building  1717,  secretarj  of  state.  In  1720  he  intro- 
is  extensively  carried  on,  amounting  in  seasons  duced  Walpole  and  Townshend  into  the  cabi- 
of  ordinary  prosperity  to  60,000  or  70,000  tons.  net.  On  the  investigation  of  the  matters  con- 
On  Jan.  1,  1860,  1,004  vessels  of  282,261  tons  nected  with  the  South  sea  scheme  by  the  house 
belonged  to  the  port.  In  1859  there  were  dear-  of  commons,  Sunderland  was  implicated  in 
ed  from  Sunderland  10,786  vessels,  tonnage  the  criminal  transactions  charged  npon  the  di- 
1,712,028 ;  and  during  the  same  year  2,683,282  rectors ;  through  the  influence  of  Walpole  ha 
tons  of  coal  were  exported.  The  chief  manu-  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  288  to  172,  but  was 
factures  consist  of  earthenware  and  glass,  an-  obliged  to  give  up  office.  He  still,  however, 
ohors,  chains,  canvas,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  and  dur- 
required  for  fitting  out  vessels.  Nearly  7,000  ing  me  remainder  of  his  life  was  busily  en- 
tons  of  window  glass  and  28,000,000  glass  hot-  gaged  in  intrigues  to  effect  the  downfall  of 
ties  are  annually  manufactured.  Sunderland  walpole.  By  his  marriage  with  the  second 
has  4  railway  termini  which  connect  with  dif-  daughter  of  the  great  duke  he  became  pro- 
ferent  lines,  and  afford  facilities  for  intercourse  genitor  of  the  present  house  of  Marlborough, 
with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  borough  their  son  succeeding  as  second  duke.  His  mag- 
returns  2  members  to  parliament.  nificent  library  is  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

SIJin>ERLAND,  RoBBBT  Spenoeb,  second  SUNFLOWER,  the  common  name  of  a  pop- 
earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  born  about  1641,  nlar  annual  origii^ting  in  South  America,  but 
died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.  After  serv-  long  known  in  cultivation.  The  same  name  is 
ing  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and  France,  he  be-  applied  to  several  other  species  having  peren- 
came  in  1679  secretary  of  state,  and  engaged  nial  roots,  and  found  indigenous  to  other  parts 
in  political  intrigues,  at  first  opposing  and  af-  of  the  world.  Structurally  considered,  the 
terward  &voring  the  exclusion  bilL  In  1681  blossoms  of  the  sunflower  are  series  of  many 
he  went  out  of  office,  but  was  recalled  in  florets  inserted  upon  a  slightly  convex  recepta- 
1682,  and  exercised  a  controUing  influence  in  cle  or  disk,  the  outer  series  only  having  ligu- 
the  administratiom  during  the  remainder  of  the  late,  petal-like,  expanded  segments,  by  which 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Under  James  II.  he  re-  arrangement  the  flower  heads  assume  a  stellar 
tained  his  place  as  secretary,  in  1685  was  made  appearance  of  great  size.  In  the  annual  sun- 
president  of  the  council  in  addition,  and  in  flower  (helianthua  annuuSy  Linn.)  the  terminal 
1687  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  much  to  the  flower  head  is  sometimes  very  large  and  broad, 
delight  of  King  James.  Seeing,  however,  the  and  presents  a  bold  and  showy  character,  oorre- 
signs  of  a  coming  revolution,  he  carried  on  a  spondent  to  the  stout,  strong,  branching  stem, 
secret  intrigue  wi&  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  and  the  coarse,  cordate,  8-nerved  leaves.  Usu- 
in  Oct.  1688,  he  was  dismissed  by  James.  '  On  ally  the  color  of  the  florets  is  a  deep  orange 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Sunder-  yeUow,  though  sometimes  it  is  of  li  pleasing 
land  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  thrown  pale  sulphur  tint.  When  the  entire  surface  oi 
into  prison,  but  was  released  by  order  of  Wil-  the  disk  is  covered  with  ligulate  florets,  the 
liam.  He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  again  variety  is  caUed  double  by  gardeners.  The  an- 
tnrned  Protestant,  and  after  a  short  residence  nual  sunflower  is  only  partially  admitted  into 
at  Utrecht  returned  to  England,  although  ex-  flower  gardens,  unless  where  some  particu- 
cluded  in  the  act  of  indemnity.  For  some  lar  effect  is  needed  by  planting  it  in  masses  fbr 
months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  but  was  thence-  a  background  or  in  isolated  clumps.  It  has 
forth  constantly  employed  by  William  III.,  al-  been  however  strongly  recommended  as  a  field 
though  at  first  holding  no  office.  On  April  19,  crop  to  be  employed  for  economical  purposes. 
1697,  he  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  but  on  The  soil  most  proper  for  its  growth  is  of  a  light 
Dec.  25  following  suddenly  resigned,  and  spent  friable  nature,  abounding  in  alkali ;  but  it  is 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorp.  During  considered  as  peculiarly  exhaustive,  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  Sunderland^s  income  analyses  of  its  leaves  and  stems  large  propor- 
from  his  various  offices,  from  bribery,  and  from  tions  of  potash  are  found.  The  seeds  {achenet) 
the  selling  of  places,  was  enormous.  He  never  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  oil  fit  for  burning  in 
made  any  public  speeches,  his  ascendency  being  lamps,  and  nearly  as  good  as  olive  oil  for  do- 
due  to  his  insinuating  manners  and  cunning. —  mestic  uses  or  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Charles  Spenoeb,  titiird  earl  of,  an  English  Meal  and  bread  are  said  to  be  made  of  them  in 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1674,  Portugal ;  and  they  are  roasted  as  a  substitute 
died  April  19,  1722.  Professing  republican  for  coffee.  They  are  likewise  eagerly  sought 
principles,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  for  and  eaten  by  several  species  of  birds,  and 
1695  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  occupied  are  recommended  for  the  fattening  of  poultry, 
that  position  in  the  8  succeeding  parliaments.  The  tuberous  sunflower  or  Jerusalem  artichoke 
In  1705  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  envoy  extra-  (H,  tuberosvs,  Linn.)  has  a  slenderer  stem,  which 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  be-  is  round  and  hairy,  and  its  leaves  are  rough, 
came  secretary  of  state,  from  which  post  he  was  long,  tapering  at  base  into  narrow,  wedlge- 
dismissed  in  1710.  He  was  generally  regarded  shaped  petioles;  the  flower  heads  are  nnmer^ 
as  the  head  of  the  whig  party,  and  on  the  acces-  ous,  and  the  achenes  rather  compressed,  4-sided, 
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and  wedge-shaped.  (SeeABnoHOEX.)  A  dwarf  itiBordinarily  donnant  dnringthevoTAge,  and 

perennial  species  (R,  multiflarut)^  with  cordate-  is  called  into  exercise  by  arrival  at  the  foreign 

OTstef  3-neryed  leaves,  has  been  long  in  cnlti-  port ;  and  thongh  for  the  sake  of  the  cargo  and 

ration  in  the  flower  garden,  and  serves  as  a  a  market  the  supercargo  may  sometimes  have 

conspicQons  object  in  the  hotter  and  drier  som-  the  authority  to  determine  the  destination  of 

mer  months,  the  double  variety  being  mostly  the  ship,  yet  he  has  none  to  interfere  in  the 

seen.    The  roots  require  only  a  slight  protec-  navigation  of  her,  or  in  any  respect  to  usurp 

tion  in  winter.    It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  the  ofSce  and  ftmotions  of  the  master.    The 

natiTe  of  North  America^  but  later  investiga^  powers  and  duties  of  a  supercargo  are  not  very 

tioDs  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  statement,  specifically  regulated  by  law  or  usage,  but  are 

Thenmnber  of  species  indigenous  to  the  United  determined  in  every  instance  by  the  express 

States,  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  is  about  instructions  of  the  shipper  where  such  instmo- 

40,  and  these  are  geographically  diatribnted  tions  are  given,  as  they  usually  are.    The  sa- 

from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  percargo  is  simply  an  agent,  and  is  limited  like 

On  the  western  prairies  the  annual  growth  of  other  agents  to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 

stems  of  some  species  attidns  to  the  height  of  15  his  principal.   Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 

feet   The  sunflowers  are  usually  to  be  found  agents,  ship  masters  for  example,  by  construe* 

in  drv  soils,  in  woods  and  on  rocky  places,  from  tion  of  the  law  new  authority  is  conferred  upon 

New  England  and  New  York  westward ;  and  the  supercargo  by  the  existence  and  force  of 

21  species  are  cited  by  Chapman  as  distributed  necessity ;  an^  it  has  been  expressly  held  that 

throoghout  the  sonthem  stated.  if  by  any  sudden  emergency  it  becomes  impos- 

SUNFLOWER,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mississippi,  sible  for  the  supercargo  to  comply  with  the 

bounded  E.  by  the  Yazoo  and  intersected  by  precise  tenor  of  his  instructions,  or  if  a  literal 

the  Snnflower  river;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  execution  of  them  would  defeat  the  objects  of 

pop.  in  1860, 6,019,  of  whom  8,917  were  slaves,  the  shipper  and  amount  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  in- 

The  surface  is  level  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  terests,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  super- 

highly  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  cargo  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  shipper;  and 

33,390  bushels  of  Indian  com  and  1,900  bales  his  acts  done  bona  fide  and  with  a  reasonable 

of  cotton.    The  Yazoo  river  is  navigable  for  discretion,  in  such  an  exigency,  are  binding: 

steamboats  during  most  of  the  year.    Capital,  upon  the  latter.    A  supercargo,  like  a  master 

McXntt.  or  foreign  factor,  generally  buys  and  sells  in 

8UNyA,  and  SuNimiES.    Bee  Sooistna.  his  own  name.    To  cases  of  this  sort,  that  is  to 

SUNSTROKE.     In  warm  climates,  exposure  say,  when  the  act  may  be  lawfully  done  in  the 

to  intense  heat,  particularly  while  the  body  is  sole  name  of  the  a^ent,  the  law  seems  to  apply 

eihaagted  by  labor,  marching,  &c.,  is  a  fertile  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 

source  of  disease  and  death.    In  severe  cases  the  principal,  as  to  cases  of  an  authority  coupled 

the  person  f^s  insensible ;   he  is  unable  to  with  an  interest ;  namely,  that  the  authority  is 

speak  or  to  swallow ;  the  countenance  is  com-  not  extinguished  by  the  principal's  death,  but 

monlj  dark-colored  and  iigected,  the  breathing  may  still  be  validly  executed  in  the  name  of 

slow  and  labored,  the  pulse  slow  or  very  small  the  agent ;  so  that  the  acts  of  the  supercargo  in 

and  freqaent.    Death  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a  foreign  port,  even  after  the  death  of  the  own- 

A  kw  hours.    When  the  patient  recovers,  he  er  of  the  cargo,  and  while  that  event  was  un- 

often  remains  for  a  long  time  feeble,  and  suffers  known  to  him,  are  binding  upon  all  parties. 

from  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  and  loss  SUPERIOR,  Lake  (Fr.  SupSrieur,  i^Pp©r), 

of  memory.    When  death  takes  place,  post-  the  uppermost  of  the  N.  W.  lakes  of  North 

mortem  examination  shows  great  congestion  of  America,  and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 

the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart. — ^It  was  formerly  on  the  globe.    It  is  included  between  lat.  46^ 

CQstomary  to  Weed  freely  in  cases  of  sunstroke,  80'  and  49°  N".,  and  long.  84°  60'  and  92**  10' 

httheresultsof  the  practice  were  by  no  means  W. ;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  860  m. ; 

satisfactory.    Some  years  ago  it  was  ascertain-  greatest  breadth,  across  its  central  portion,  140 

^that  all  the  cases  of  sunstroke  brought  into  m. ;  area,  82,000  sq.  m.    Its  length  of  coast  is 

tbe  New  York  hospital,  that  had  been  bled,  about  1,600  m.,  its  mean  depth  about  1,000  feet, 

proved  fatal.    Gold  applications  to  the  head,  and  the  level  of  its  surface  above  the  sea  627 

frictions  to  the  limbs,  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  feet.    The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 

^igastrinm,  and,  when  the  patient  can  swal-  the  United  States  passes  from  Lake  Huron  up 

lov,  tlie  internal  administration  of  stimulants,  the  river  St.  Mary^s,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Supe- 

u  the  treatment  that  affords  t^e  most  satisfac-  rior,  through  the  centre  of  the  lower  half  of  this 

torr  resnlts.  lake,  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  on  the  N. 

BrKSTROKE,  Indiak.    See  Oalbntubb.  shore,  between  Isle  Royale  and  the  Canadian 

SUPERCARGO,  a  person  who  accompanies  coast.    This  island  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the 

&  cargo  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  in-  American  side  of  the  boundary  in  compensa- 

*ni3ted  with  the  sale  of  it  there,  either  as  spe-  tion  for  one  of  the  islands  at  the  month  of  the 

•wrdirected  or  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with  St.  Mary's  river.    The  S.  coast  of  the  lake 

uieinvestmentof  its  proceeds  in  a- proper  cargo  from  the  outlet  to  Montreal  river  belongs  to 

for  the  home  or  other  market.    As  tne  super-  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.    From  this 

c&go's  authority  properly  concerns  the  cargo,  river  to  the  river  St.  Louis  at  Fond  du  Lac  the 
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coast  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  and  thence  round  ries,  Oharles  Baymbanlt  and  Isaac  Jogaes,  wlio, 
to  Pigeon  river  to  Minnesota.    Toward  each  on  Sept.  7,  1641,  left  their  mission  at  the  head 
extremity  the  lake  contracts  in  width,  and  at  of  the  bay  of  Pentangoishene  (in  Georgian  baj) 
the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls  and  passed  np  in  a  birch  canoe  to  Sanlt  Ste. 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the  Marie.    There  they  found  a  village  of  2,000 
two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cap  on  the  N.  Chippewa  Indians,  and  from  them  heard  of  the 
and  Point  Iroquois  on  the  S.    Thence  to  the  lake  beyond,  which  they  called  Kitchi-gmmni 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is  about  (big  lake),  greater  than  either  of  the  lower 
60  m.    The  navigation  of  this  river  is  inter-  lakes,  and  reaching  towurd  the  west  to  the 
rupted  20  m.  below  its  source  at  the  falls  of  country  of  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Sionx, 
St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly  called,  and  to  the  great  prunes,  where  roamed  herds 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie.    Here  the  river  descends  in  a  of  buffalo  and  deer.     Ben6  Mesnard  passed 
succession  of  rapids  extending  f  of  a  mile  from  up  into  the  lake  in  1660,  and  spent  the  winter 
18  to  21  feet,  tne  fall  varying  with  the* stage  on  Point  Keweenaw  on  the  S.  coast;  and  in 
of  the  water  in  Lake  Superior.    Birch  canoes  August  the  next  year  he  was  lost  in  the  woods 
run  these  rapids  safely,  though  they  appear  between  tiie  head  of  Portage  lake  and  Lake 
full  of  rocks;  they  have  also  been  run  by  one  Superior.     Allouez,  another  missionary,  trar- 
Bailing  vessel,  and  a  sail  boat  has  ascended  ersed  the  lake  in  1666,  and  remained  two 
them  before  a  strong  wind.    A  ship  .canal  has  years,  visiting  its  shores  as  far  as  Fond  dn  Lao, 
been  constructed  past  the  falls  by  the  IT.  S.  where  he  learned  f^om  the  Sioux  of  the  great 
government,  so  that  now  the  lake  is  accessible  river  Messepi  (Mississippi).    In  1668  a  pema- 
to  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.    It  is  only  nent  mission  was  established  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
through  the  outlet  that  Lake  Superior  has  been  by  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette;  and 
reached  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  travel,  and  in  May,  1671,  at  a  grand  council  assembled  at 
while  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians  the  this  place,  at  which  were  present  officers  of  the 
fur  companies  had  exclusive  control  of  this  king  of  France,  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
means  of  access.    It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  country  for  the  French  crown.    In  &  yd- 
conununication  has  been  opened  by  roads  from  .  ume  of  the  Relation»  de  ce  qui  s'estpatUdepht 
Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  r&marqtuihle  avx  missions  des  pires  ae  la  eompO' 
forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gnie  de  Jkus  en  lalTbuveUe  France^  publi^edin 
lake,  into  the  settled  portions  of  'Wisconsin.  1672,  there  is  a  very  creditable  map  of  the  lake 
The  latter  road  i  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Lac  for  the  opportunities  there  had  been  of  prepar- 
Vieux  Desert,  and  then  branches,  one  route  ing  it.  The  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  this 
turning  £.  toward  Green  bay,  and  the  other  region  was  noticed  as  early  as  1 669-' 60;  and 
followingthe  course  of  the  streams  that  lead  it  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Belatm  of 
into  the  Wisconsin  river.    The  settlements  are  1669~'70.    Charlevoix,  in  his  Eistoire  ds  h 
separated  by  about  100  miles  of  poor  lands  with  NouvelU  France  (Paris,  1744),  also  makes  men- 
no  productions  of  interest  excepting  pine  tim-  tion  of  copper,  and  of  its  being  collected  and 
ber.    The  region  abounds  with  small  lakes,  made  into  chandeliers,  crosses,  and  censers  at 
and  large  districts  are  said  to  be  covered  with  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    The  first  Englishman  vbo 
bowlders  of  great  size,  and  so  numerous  that  spent  some  time  at  Lake  Superior  was  a  trader 
there  is  no  soil  and  no  vegetable  growth.    Un-  named  Alexander  Henry,  who  was  attracted  bj 
til  the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  long  the  indications  of  copper  mines  in  the  region, 
winter  from  December  to  May,  the  region  was  and  in  1771  employed  men  to  commence  min- 
entirely  shut  out  except  to  the  mail  carriers  and  ing  near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and 
occasional  travellers,  who  were  able  to  make  on  in  1772  removed  them  to  the  N.  shore  of  the 
snow  shoes  the  journey  of  a  week  through  the  lake ;  the  enterprise,  however,  proved  mlSQ^ 
wilderness  that  separates  the  lake  from  the  set-  cessful.    An  account  of  his  experience  of  16 
tlements  on  Green  bay. — ^Thus  remote  and  iso-  years  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  published 
lated,  the  great  lake  continued  almost  unknown  in  a  volume  of  travels  and  adventures  in  1609. 
nearly  to  the  middle  ofthe  present  century.  Even  Gen.  Cass  conducted  an  exploration  through 
the  settlements  of  the  Indians  upon  its  shores  ^e  lake  country  in  1820  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
were  unimportant,  except  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ment ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  accom- 
where  they  procured  abundance  of  white  fish,  panied  the  expedition  as  mineralogist  and  geol- 
trout,  &c.,  and  at  La  Pointe,  a  pleasant  island  ogist.  published  his  observations  in  a  work 
near  the  upper  extremity.  They  often  traversed  entitled  "  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels"  (Alba- 
its  waters,  however,  in  their  hunting,  fishing,  ny,  1821).    Migor  Long,  in  returning  firom  his 
and  warlike  excursions,  keeping  near  ^e  e^ores  western  expedition  of  1819-20,  passed  along 
in  their  frfdl  bark  canoes.  The  early  Jesuit  mis-  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  re^on 
sionaries  visited  them  in  these  haunts,  and  the  is  noticed  in  the  report  by  W.  H.  Keating 
French  voyageurs  and  fur  traders  were  early  (Philadelphia,  1824).    The  United  States  a^ 
acquainted  with  the  lake,  as  they  made  it  a  quired  possession  of  the  territoiy  lying  S.  of  the 
part  of  their  great  route  to  the  more  distant  E.  portion  of  the  lake  by  treaties  with  the  In- 
trading  posts  of  the  north-west.    (See  Fur.)  dians  in  1836-'7,  and  of  the  remainder  as  far  up 
The  earbest  mention  made  of  the  lake  is  in  the  as  Montreal  river  in  1842-^8 ;  and  immediately 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  two  missiona-  afterward  surveys  and  geological  explorations 
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were  nndertAken  by  the  general  goyemment  made  up  of  parallel  ridges  of  amygdaloidAl  trap, 
and  the  state  of  Michigan,  followed  by  a  mul-  greenstone,  and  sandstone,  following  the  same 
titade  of  private  and  company  enterprises  set  coarse  with  the  island,  and  at  the  N.  £.  extrem- 
on  foot  from  the  eastern  and  western  states  ity  running  out  in  long  fingers  into  the  lake.  The 
with  tiie  view  of  securing  the  best  of  the  cop-  harbors  on  the  sides  are  elongated  inlets,  due 
per  mines.  For  an  account  of  the  resources  of  to  the  same  geological  structure ;  and  the  same 
this  re^on  in  the  useful  metals,  see  Ooppbb  may  be  said  of  those  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
UnrEa,  YoL  y.  p.  685 ;  Isoir,  yoLix.  p.  694;  and  Keweenaw  point.  The  determination  of  the 
Irok  MiNUFAcruBB,  p.  609.  Other  matters  of  coast  lines  by  the  wearing  action  of  the  waters 
interest  relating  to  the  lake  are  alluded  to  in  upon  rocks  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  is 
FuB,  Tol  vilL  p.  20. — ^Lake  Superior  is  supplied  remarkably  exemplified  everywhere  along  the 
by  the  dratnage  of  an  extensive  territory  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  waves, 
tiiroogh  a  miQtitnde  of  rivers,  none  however  often  heavily  cluurged  with  ice  and  driven  by 
of  la^  size.  High  lands  in  general  lie  near  the  terrific  storms  of  this  northern  region,  bat- 
the  coast,  the  long  slopes  from  which  are  di«  ter  with  tremendous  force  the  hardest  rocks, 
rected  away  from  the  lake  and  the  short  slopes  and  in  the  long  succession  of  ages  scoop  out 
toward  it  The  rapid  fall  prevents  the  naviga-  the  softer  strata,  following  them  up  the  narrow 
tion  even  by  canoes  of  most  of  these  streams,  lines  of  their  bedding,  or  excavating  them  from 
bat  provides  excellent  water  power,  which  is  their  more  irregular  repositories,  leaving  the 
almost  everywhere  available.  At  the  head  high  cliffs  worn  into  strange  forms  suggestive 
of  the  lake  the  St.  Louis  enters  from  the  of  rude  architectural  resemblances,  and  honey- 
N.,  where  its  waters,  navigable  only  by  light  combed  with  caves,  into  which  when  the  lake 
eanoes,  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  boats  may  enter.  Such  is  the  character 
and  with  those  that  flow  into  the  Lake  of  the  of  the  precipitous  walls  of  red  sandstone  on  the 
Woods.  Montreal  river,  which  divides  Wiscon-  8.  coast,  famous  in  all  the  earlier  accounts  of 
on  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  the  lake  as  the  ^^  Pictured  Bocks."  They  stand 
navigable  by  canoes  oidy  in  the  places  between  opposite  the  greatest  width  of  the  lake  and  ex- 
its numerous  faUs.  The  Ontonagon,  the  most  posed  to  the  greatest  force  of  the  heavy  storms 
important  of  the  rivers,  is  entered  by  the  ves-  from  the  north.  The  effect  of  the  waves  upon 
lels  that  navigate  the  lake,  and  is  ascended  by  them  is  not  only  seen  in  their  irregular  shapes, 
flat  boats  up  to  the  range  of  the  trap  hills  that  but  the  sand  derived  from  their  disintegration 
contain  the  copper  mines,  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  is  swept  down  the  coast  below  and  raised  by 
This  river  with  its  branches  drains  an  area  of  the  winds  into  long  lines  of  sandy  diffs.  At 
tboot  1,800  sq.  m.  Its  E.  branch  heads  near  a  the  place  caUed  tiie  Grand  Sable  these  are  from 
branch  of  the  next  largest  river,  the  Sturgeon,  100  to  800  feet  high,  and  the  region  around 
which  flows  into  Portage  lake  at  the  base  of  consists  of  hills  of  drifting  sand.  Similar  ex- 
Keweenaw  point.  This  small  lake,  which  almost  posures  of  red  sandstone  with  sandy  beaches 
rata  throngh  the  point,  is  by  improvements  at  and  cliffs  in  their  vicinity  form  portions  of  the 
its  ontlet  rendered  navigable  for  the  lake  boats,  coast  above  Keweenaw  point.  The  point  itself 
and  they  pass  up  close  to  the  important  mines  is  formed  of  ridges  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  green- 
worked  upon  its  banks.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  stone,  and  sandstone,  like  liiose  of  Isle  Eoyale, 
side  flow  throngh  a  rough  granitic  country,  which  toward  the  S.  W.  gradually  recede  from 
and  are  interrupted  by  numerous  falls,  many  the  coast.  At  the  Porcupine  mountains,  20  m. 
of  which  are  highly  picturesque.  The  coast  above  the  Ontonagon  river,  the  same  format 
of  the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  on  tions  again  appear  m  bold  hills  rising  near  the 
the  ^,  side  is  much  indented  by  deep  bays  sur-  lake  to  more  than  1,000  feet  in  height,  and 
roonded  with  high  rooky  cliffs,  back  of  which  other  groups  of  the  same  rocks  continue  to  be 
the  ooontry  soon  rises  in  bleak  and  dreary  met  with  in  proceeding  to  Fond  du  Laa  The 
nuMmtains.  Numerous  islands  are  scattered  straight  line  of  coast  thence  to  Pigeon  river, 
abont  this  portion  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  running  with  the  course  of  the  stratification,  is 
them  rise  precipitously  to  great  heights  direct-  composed  of  metamorphic  dates  and  sand- 
Ij  np  from  the  deep  water.  Some  present  stones  with  interstratined  traps  and  porphy- 
easteOated  walls  of  basalt,  and  some  rise  in  ries.  Dikesof  greenstone  frequently  cut  across 
granitic  peaks  to  various  elevations  up  to  1,800  the  strata ;  and  comparatively  recent  deposits 
&et  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Nowhere  of  red  clay,  marl,  and  drift  occasionally  mter- 
npon  our  inland  waters  is  the  scenery  so  bold  rupt  the  superficial  continuity  of  the  older  for- 
^  grand  as  on  the  N.  shore  of  La^e  Superior,  mations.  The  argillaceous  ^ates,  hornblende, 
The  irregularities  of  the  coast  with  the  general  and  granitic  rocks  that  form  the  hills  back  from 
^th  of  water  here  afford  numerous  good  bar-  the  shore  come  out  to  the  lake,  and  make  up 
^^3,  which  however  in  this  unfrequented  re-  the  mountainous  coast  about  Thunder  bay  and 
S^n  are  as  yet  of  little  service,  while  on  the  Neepigon  bay  on  the  extr^ne  N.  of  the  lake. 
^I^posite  coast  such  places  of  refuge  are  much  Veins  of  copper  ores  are  frequent  among  the 
l&nted.— The  largest  island  in  the  lake  is  Isle  rocky  islands  of  this  vicinity,  and  on  one  known 
^oyale,  20  m.  from  the  N.  shore  and  45  m.  as  Princess  island  the  ores  were  found  to  be 
j»^ Keweenaw  point.  It  extends  N.  E.  and  highly  argentiferous.  No  mines,  however,  are 
&  w.  45  m.,  wiui  a  breadth  of  8  m.,  and  is  now  worked  on  the  N.  shore.    Further  east, 
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the  rocVs  on  this  side  are  more  of  granitio 
character.  Headlands  of  granite  and  basalt 
are  met  with  on  the  S.  coast  also  between  the 
Hctnred  Rocks  and  Keweenaw  baj.  Michi- 
picoten  island,  belonging  to  Canada,  is  of 
greenstone,  and  contains  native  copper  and  sil- 
ver ;  bnt  the  attempts  to  work  the  mines  have 
not  been  saccessful.  The  island  is  18  m.  long, 
and  the  hills  npon  it  rise  to  the  height  of  800 
feet.  Of  the  islands  on  the  8.  side,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  Grand  island,  Just  above  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  a  fertile  tract  of  land  covered 
with  sugar  maples,  birch,  and  other  hard 
woods,  and  now  partly  under  cultivation ;  it 
makes  a  fine  harbor  on  its  S.  side.  Between 
it  and  Keweenaw  point,  and  hardly  within  sight 
of  land,  is  a  remarkable  rock  of  metamorphosed 
sandstone,  standing  about  4  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  occupying  a  space  of  about  60  by  20 
feet.  Dangerous  shoals  extend  from  it  K.  N. 
£.  and  K.  K .  W.  in  parallel  ridges  with  deep 
intervening  hollows.  Near  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake' is  the  group  of  islands  call- 
ed the  Apostles,  upon  tiie  largest  of  which, 
Madeleine  island,  is  the  old  Indian  settlement 
and  trading  post  of  La  Pointe.  Near  it  on 
the  mainland  is  the  new  settlement  of  Bay- 
field, and  above  at  Fond  du  Lac  the  new  town 
of  Superior.  The  other  settlements  of  impor- 
tance are  those  on  the  range  of  the  copper  and 
iron  mines,  and  at  their  outlets  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ontonagon,  Eagle  River,  Eagle  Harbor, 
and  Copper  Harbor  on  Keweenaw  point,  ana 
the  town  of  Marquette  above  Grand  island. 
A  considerable  population  is  supported  on  the 
shores  of  Portage  lake,  where  several  very  rich 
copper  mines  are  worked  in  the  trap  range 
which  crosses  this  lake.  At  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw bay  is  an  old  Indian  settlement  and 
mission  called  L'Anse;  and  on  Thunder  bay 
was  formerly  another  a^  the  Canadian  trading 
post  called  Fort  William,  on  the  route  by  the 
Kaminlstiquia  river  to  the  more  remote  posts 
to  the  N,  W. — ^The  country  immediately  border- 
ing Lake  Superior  is  for  the  most  part  either 
too  sandy  or  too  rocky  for  fertility ;  but  a  few 
miles  back  on  the  S.  coast,  especially  on  the 
trap  ranges,  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  sup- 
ports fine  forests  of  hard  maple,  birch,  red  oak, 
^ash,  hemlock,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  white 
cedar,  spruce,  tamarao,  &c.  White  pine  is 
scattered  through  the  woods  everywhere,  and 
is  very  abundant  about  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  rivera  On  the  N.  shore  the  forest  growth 
is  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  wood,  and  the  trees 
are  mostly  stunted.  On  the  islands  the  birches, 
poplars,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedars  run  up  in  lonff 
slender  poles,  and  the  rocks  are  often  covered 
deep  with  moss,  making  the  travelling  over 
them  dangerous  from  the  hidden  cavities.  Mul- 
titudes of  bushes  spring  up  where  the  wooded 
hillsides  have  been  burned  over,  and  the  most 
abundant  everywhere  among  them  is  the  wild 
raspberry.  Its  fine  fruit  may  sometimes  be 
gathered  on  the  N.  shore,  together  with  wild 
currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  whortle- 


berries, blueberries,  mountain  cranberries,  vHd 
cherries,  and  other  fruits,  all  ripening  togeUier 
in  the  short  summer  of  this  high  northern  kt- 
itude.    The  crops  that  thrive  best  upon  the 
fkrmB  about  the  mines  are  potatoes,  tumips, 
hay,  and  oats.    The  natural  meadows  about 
the  small  lakes  and  others  produced  by  old 
beaver  dams  make  excellent  pasturage  as  ^ell 
as  mowing,  and  cattle  find  good  grazing  also 
during  the  summer  by  ranging  Siroogh  the 
woods.    Com  does  not  mature,  but  most  gar- 
den vegetables,  as  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  beets, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  ice.,  thrive   luxuriantly. 
Though  the  summers  are  short,  the  days  are 
long,  and  vegetation  under  the  continued  sun- 
light comes  forward  with  surprising  rapiditj. 
Ijbe  deep  covering  of  snow,  which  lasts  almost 
from  the  first  fall  to  the  opening  of  spring, 
keeps  the  ground  warm  and  mellow,  in  eioel- 
lent  order  for  the  next  crop.    It  rarely  freezes 
under  this  prot^tion,  and  potatoes  often  renew 
themselves  without  replanting ;  they  havebeen 
found  growing  as  if  wild  in  a  swamp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ontonagon,  in  land  that  could  not 
have  been  planted  for  10  years  or  more.  There 
are  few  good  roads  through  the  country,  the 
travelling  in  the  summer  being  chiefiy  by  wa- 
ter; in  the  winter  the  underbrush  is  mostly 
covered  by  the  snow,  and  as  this  falls  nearly 
every  day  and  freezes  every  night,  a  hard  crest 
is  found  almost  everywhere  upon  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  snow  shoes  pass  easily 
through  the  woods  in   any  direction.    The 
eount^  contains  little  game ;  deer  are  scarce, 
and  the  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  as  the 
beaver,  otter,  marten,  and  silver  fox,  have  been 
almost  exterminated.    Wolves  are  rarely  en- 
countered, and  the  largest  animal  often  met 
with  is  the  porcupine.    Partridges  are  abmi- 
dant,  wild  pigeons  also  in  some  seasons,  and 
ducks  upon  the  rivers.  The  lake  contains  many 
varieties  of  excellent  fish,  some  of  which,  as 
the  white  fish,  are  better  than  some  kinds  fomid 
in  the  lower  lakes.    Lake  trout  are  caught  of 
large  sizes,  but  they  are  inferior  to  tiie  rarer 
siskiwit  and  musoalonge.    Suckers  are  abim- 
dant,  and  brook  trout  are  common  in  nearly 
all  the  rivers  and  brooks. — The  mineral  i»'o- 
ductions  of  the  lake  have  been  stated'  m  the 
articles  Coffer  Mines  and  Ibok  Maiotfactusb, 
already  referred  to,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
volumes  containing  those  titles  were  printed. 
The  statistics  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables  from  the 
circulars  of  Messrs.  Dupee,  Beck,  and  Sayles 
of  Boston : 


Tean. 

Tom. 

ATStaga 

l>rie« 
per  too. 

ValM. 

Total    production   of  Inirot 

copper  to  close  of  1867^ . . 

Shipments  of  1858 

18,954 
8,500 
4,200 
6,000 
7,400 

ISOO 
460 
460 
420 
490 

19,477,000 
1,610,«"00 

•*           1859 

a,9as.'\'>o 

«*           I860 

2,52(t.0il0 

«           1861 

a,ios,ooo 

Total 

40,OM 

•1S,«47,000 

SUPERIOR 


SURETY 
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The  prodaction  of  the  several  mines  for  the 
last  8  jears  in  rough  copper  as  shipped  was  as 
folloirs,  the  weights  of  the  harrels  heing  de- 
ducted, and  the  results  given  in  tons  of  2,000 
lbs.  and  tenths : 


Xnri 


dkMeU 


AmjgiUoid,  Iftte  Ooonectteat. .. 

Centnl 

Clark 

ConnecticQt..... 

CopiMrFalli 

EftgleBlTer 

OanknClty 

North  Amerleui 

Hortb-Weat 

PhoeDiz 

PI  UsbaiiK  tod  Barton 

gumiait  .....,..,.,•.•.•,,,..,. . 


Total. 


?«««•  Ld(*  dtoblat. 


Albiar  and  Boston 

CLCDonglaaB 

ble  So/ale 

FnnUia 

Baaco«k 

Haron , 

MeiDard 

Pewabie 

PorU^ 

<Wacy 


Total. 


dlatrict 


AdrcBtore 

Aztee 

Bohemiaa 

ETeT^miibliUr. 
Pilot  Seed  xfTer. 
HiaalltoD....... 

Koiowltui 

Mass 

lCia«aota 

Katiooal 

Kebfaska 

SoTwieh 

Ovinia 

RkUe 

Bodlaad II 


llit. 


17S.8 

6.6 

24.0 

829.4 

•  * 

78.8 

82.0 

1,854J$ 

4.0 


1,91041 


24L8 
20ir 

•  • 

7.4 

.6 

7844 

a7 

880.0 


Baperior, 
ToitM..., 


Total. 


PoreopliM  mountains . 
Saadrj  miaaa ........ , 


180.4 

1&8 

&0 

27.0 

»  • 

.7 

1^8 

l,<S8w6 

89a2 

9.8 

2&0 

K.A 

27.8 

847.0 

L7 

9.4 


2;io7.e 


isao. 


7&6 
7.2 

cm 

82&0 


loas 

81.2 
1,857.0 


l,9ia8 

24.0 

458.6 

807.0 

7.2 

T&O 

8ML0 


8,0616 

29.7 
4.9 

•  • 

41.9 

•  • 

7.9 


2,18a4 

787.8 

2&4 


22.0 

552.7 

14.0 


8,6ia7 

80J» 
7.6 


isai. 


68.0 
162.0 


272.0 

10.8 
88.9* 
62.8 
46.9 
1,486.6 


246L9 

4J 

T2(Bi0 

855.0 

66.0 

105.0 

i,mo 

42.0 
1,791.4 


4,706.6 


as 

•  • 

7.6 

70.6 

1.6 

•  ■ 

11.4 

i,s(a.4 
94ao 

7.8 

•  ■ 

9.7 

81.0 

469.0 

88.7 

2l2 


8^76.7 


Qiaadtotal 6^041.0  I  8,614.2  |10,887.2 

Tbe  annual  shipments  of  rough  copper,  accord- 
ing to  the  ofScud  statements  made  to  the  Michi* 
gaa legislature,  have  been  as  follows: 

b*JUH8 ^ 

J^    - 289 

K«,    " 616 


l&tt,  • 

1S51,    •• 


766 
640 
872 

887 


1858,  tons 1458 

1864,  -    slsoO 

1865,  "    8.196 

1856,  « St26 

1957,  «    5759 

1868,  -    6,896 

1859,  «    7,245 

1860,  •*    9200 


l^be  ihipments  of  iron  ores  from  the  lake  have 
been  as  follows,  commencing  in  1856 : 


}»<«» i,«7 

I    ::::::::::::  iiSi 

^^    "  80,827 


1869,  torn 80,000 

1860,  «  160,868 

1861,  "  60^000 


Itt  1861  only  about  8,000  tons  were  shipped 
tttar  the  middle  of  September,  all  the  vessels 
biTing  been  withdrawn  to  go  into  the  grain 
^.    The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1868  was 

•  Piom  Wimtora.    The  mtoa  now  belooa  to  tlie  ntt»- 
">l  nd  Booton  oompaaf . 


2,000  tons;  in  1869,  6,000;  and  in  1860, 6,600. 
In  1861  there  were  6,289  tons  diipped,  and  the 
product,  it  is  thought^  was  larger  than  in  1860. 
The  average  value  of  the  ore  delivered  on  the 
docks  ready  f6r  shipment  is  about  $8  per  ton 
gross,  and  of  pig  iron  about  $22.60  per  ton. 

SUQUAMISH,  a  new  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Sawamish  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  162. 

SURAT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  capital  of  the  prov* 
ince  of  Guzerat,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tuptee,  20  ro.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of  Oambay,  and  160  m.  N.  from  Bombay; 
pop.  180,000.  There  is  an  English  church,  sev- 
eral handsome  mosques  and  temples,  numer- 
ous Hindoo  and  other  schools^ana  an  extraor- 
dinary institution,  called  the  Banian  hospital, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Jains,  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseased  animals  of 
all  descriptions. — Surat  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
Soem,  the  JSamayana,  When  the  Mohamme- 
ans  ruled  Hindostan  it  was  their  chief  port 
of  embarkation  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca* 
The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  Surat  about 
1661 ;  and  in  1606  the  English  obtained  com- 
mercial privileges  from  the  emperor  Jehanghir. 
In  1612  they  established  a  factory,  and  8  years 
afterward  it  became  their  chief  station  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till  1686, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In  1796  the 
population  was  estimated  at  600,000,  and  it  had 
then  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  its  trade.  In  1800  the  Bntish  took  the 
entire  government  from  the  nabob,  iillowing 
him  to  retain  his  rank,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
and  his  heirs  100,000  rupees  ($60,000)  annu- 
ally, and  20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection. 

SURETY,  in  law,  a  person  who  binds  him- 
self to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  en- 
gagement of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those 
cases  in  which  the  surety  expressly  assumes 
the  obligation  technically  known  as  a  guar- 
anty, or  in  other  words  engages  for  the  per- 
formance of  another,  see  the  article  Guas- 
▲iTTT.  When  two  parties  join  in  making  a 
promissory  note,  as  matter  of  strict  law,  both 
promisors  are  equally  liable ;  but  if  it  be  shown 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  note  was  given  at 
the  request  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  of 
the  makers,  he  is,  equitably  at  least,  primarily 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  whole;  or  in 
other  words,  he  is  the  principal  in  the  obliga- 
tion, while  his  co-signer  is  the  surety.  So  if  a 
sale  be  made  to  two  on  the  faith  of  their  joint 
promise  of  payment,  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
buyers  is  the  same  whether  the  promise  was 
given  for  the  common  advantage,  or  was  de- 
signed only  to  enable  one  to  mdce  the  purchase 
by  assisting  him  with  the  credit  of  the  other. 
But  if  the  purchase  were  in  fact  made  under 
the  latter  condition,  the  effect  is  in  equity  to 
raise  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  and 
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to  throw  upon  the  fonner  the  whole  burden  of  Mb  claim  against  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  the 
the  performance.  If,  then,  in  case  either  of  the  right  surrendered.  It  has  been  held  in  a  lead- 
note  or  the  sale,  the  surety  in  fact  be  compel*  ing  case  in  New  York,  that  if  an  obligee  or 
led  (as,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  obligation,  holder  of  a  note,  who  is  requested  by  a  suretj 
he  obviously  may  be)  to  pay  the  whole,  equity  to  proceed  without  delay  to  collect  tiie  monej 
declares  that  he  is  entitled  to  complete  reim-  of  the  principal,  who  is  then  solvent,  omits  to 
borsement  from  the  principal  in  fact,  or  in  proceed  against  the  principal,  and  the  latter 
other  words,  from  him  who  gets  all  the  benefit  afterward  becomes  insolvent,  the  surety  wOI 
and  is  therefore  really  the  responsible  party,  be  exonerated  at  law.  But  in  many  of  tbe 
Equity  also  declares  that,  in  order  to  secure  states  this  doctrine  has  been  rejected,  and  even 
this  reimbursement,  the  surety  is  entitled  to  in  New  York  it  has  been  partially  disapproval 
the  benefit  of  all  the  security  which  either  the  The  general  ground  of  objection  to  it  is  that, 
rules  of  law  or  the  express  acts  of  the  parties  thougn  a  surety  may,  through  a  court  of  eqoi- 
have  given  to  the  obligee  or  creditor ;  and  if,  by  ty,  compel  a  creditor  to  prosecute  his  demand 
any  negligence  or  other  acts,  the  obligee  defeat  against  the  principal,  mere  notice  or  request 
these  rights  of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right  in  pais  to  do  so  gives  the  surety  no  claim  to 
of  action  against  him.  It  may  be  proved  in  a  be  discharged.  On  the  ^ound  tiiat  there  was 
common  law  court,  by  any  competent  evidence,  no  court  of  chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
that  in  a  contract  executed  by  two,  one  was  held  there  that  the  surety^s  request  must  snf- 
principal  and  the  other  was  surety,  even  though  fice  to  release  him,  as  otherwise  there  were  no 
the  contract  neither  disclose  nor  suggest  any  means  of  enforcing  his  rights.  In  some  of  the 
such  thing.  If  the  creditor  or  obligee  is  fair-  states,  however,  ^e  rule  adopted  in  the  lead- 
ly  informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  ing  case  in  New  York  has  been  embodied,  with 
surety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound  some  restrictions,  in  express  statutes, 
to  take  care  that  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or  SUEF  BIBB  (aphriea  virgata^  Gray),  a 
lessen  the  surety^s  right  of  indemnity  from  the  wading  bird  of  the  plover  £unily,  and  snb- 

Erincipal  debtor.    K  therefore  he  dedare  that  family  dncUna  or  turnstones.    The  bill  is  about 

e  will  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  payment,  as  long  as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtuse  tip  and 

80  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit  talong  se-  compressed  sides ;   wings  long  and  pointed, 

curity  from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell  the  surety  with  the  first  quill  the  longest ;  tail  moderate 

that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that  he  relin-  and  even ;  tarsi  long  as  middle  toe,  robust,  with 

quish  to  the  principal  his  security ;  the  surety  small  irregular  scales ;  toes  long,  free  at  the 

will  be  in  botii  cases  discharged  from  his  obli-  base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  hind 

gation  to  the  obligee.    But  though  the  debt  be  one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  resting  on 

already  due,  the  mere  inaction  of  the  creditor  the  ground.    It  is  about  10  inches  long,  with 

to  pursue  his  remedies  against  the  princip^  the  wing  7 ;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the 

will  not  discharge  the  surety,  nor  will  positive  wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  stripes  on 

indulgence  to  the  principal  have  this  effect;  the  head  and  neck;  upper  tail  coverts  and  hasal 

but  if  the  delay  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  half  of  tdl  white,  the  latter  terminated  with 

binding  agreement  with  the  principal,  so  that  brownish  black;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 

the  surety  cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed  ashy  in  front,  each  feather  having  a  brownish 

for  indemnity  against  the  principal,  the  credit-  black    crescent.    It  is  found  on  the  Pacific 

or^s  act  releases  the  surety.    The  mere  suspen-  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 

sion  of  proceedings  once  commenced  against  the  Sandwich  islands,  migrating  from  northern  to 

principal  does  not  discharge  the  surety ;  for  as  temperate  regions  in  winter  a)3d  back  again  in 

no  positive  advantage  has  been  gained  against  summer.    It  is  usually  seen  on  the  edge  of 

the  principal,  the  surety  has  no  more  ground  for  steep    rocks,    among   the   retreating   wares, 

complaint  than  he  has  in  the  case  of  mere  inac-  searching  for  small  mollusks  and  marine  ani- 

tion.    But  as  the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  bene-  mals,  allowing  the  surf  sometimes  to  dash  orer 

fit  of  all  securities  given  by  the  principd,  he  is  it,  whence  the  common  name ;  its  flight  is  short, 

discharged  if  the  creditor's  inaction  or  negli-  with  a  quick  and  jerking  motion, 

gence  have  rendered  these  securities  valueless.  SURGEON.    See  Phtsiciait  aio)  Sttbgeon. 

DO,  when  a  creditor  had  surrendered  to  the  SUBGEON,  a  bird  of  the  stork  family.    See 

principal  debtor  a  horse  and  gig  belonging  to  Jaoana. 

the  latter,  which  he  had  held  as  security  for  SUBGEBY,  or  Ohiettbgebt  (Or.  x'tpi  ^® 

the  debt,  it  was  decided  that  his  act  barred  hand,  and  tpyov^  labor),  that  department  of  the 

any  proceeding  against  the  surety.    In  short,  art  of  healing  whidi  appertains  to  the  diagno- 

though  the  creditor  is  not  bound,  so  far  as  sis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  dass  of 

the  surety  is  concerned,  to  pursue  the  ordi-  diseases  which  require  manual  or  instrumental 

nary  legdl  remedies  against  the  principal,  yet  measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  surgery 

he  is  bound,  in  respect  to  all  remedies  given  is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time  more  ac- 

him  by  way  of  pledge  or  security  or  by  other  curately  defined  than  that  of  medicine.    Snr- 

act  of  the  parties,  to  hold  or  pursue  them  dill-  gery  divides  tissues  or  parts  improperly  united, 

gently  in  behalf  of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  relin-  and  unites  those  which  nave  been  divided  when 

quish  any  such  remedy  without  the  knowledge  they  should  remain  in  union ;  separates  wfaat- 

or  agunat  the  will  of  the  aurety,  he  shall  lose  ever  has  become  dangerous  or  inconvenient  to 
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the  pfttienfc;  remoTes  foreign  bodies,  or  parts  war  we  find  little  said  of  the  mu^on^s  art. 
of  the  body  which  from  d^ase  or  loss  of  vi-  The  Asclepi^des,  or  descendants  of  JSscnlapins, 
talityhave  become  foreign,  whenever  they  exert  retained  the  monopoly  of  this  as  well  as  medi- 
a  hartfol  inflnence  on  the  animal  economy ;  re-  cine  in  their  family.  They  had  established  in 
stores  to  their  carity  or  replaces  Id  their  nor-  this  period  8  schools  of  medicine,  at  Rhodes, 
mal  position  portions  of  the  body  which  have  Onidns,  and  Oos.  Pythagoras,  about  600  6. 0., 
become  displaced;  checks  the  loss  of  blood  established  at  Grotona  a  new  school  of  medi- 
from  wounded  or  divided  blood  vessels;  re-  cine,  in  which  his  {>eculiar philosophy  was 
duces  inflammations,  or  removes  the  purulent  probably  applied  to  the  art  of  healing ;  among 
or  phlegmonous  matter  which  may  have  been  its  early  pupils  was  Damocedes,  eminent  as  a 
deposited  by  them;  repairs  and  corrects  deform-  surgeoM,  who  when  taken  captive  by  the  Fer- 
ities and  distortions ;  and  effects  the  replace-  sians  reduced  the  dislocated  ankle  of  Darius, 
ment  of  lost  tissues.  Its  means  of  accomplish-  and  removed  or  in  some  way  cured  the  can- 
ing these  results  are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages,  cerous  breast  of  his  queen  Atossa,  after  the 
and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  cutting,  crush-  Egyptian  physicians  had  failed.  The  want  of 
ing,  and  probing  instruments,  catheters,  bougie^  anatomical  knowledge,  no  dissections  being 
sounds,  forceps,  specula,  &c.,  and  the  various  allowed,  was  a  fatal  bar  to  any  considerable 
forms  of  cauteries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid  progress  in  surgery.  Hippocrates  more  than 
and  solid. — ^The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom  any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  surgical  treat- 
there  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests,  ment ;  he  reduced  dislocations  and  a^usted 
Of  their  skill  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  fractures,  clumsily  it  is  true,  and  with  great 
dead  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Eenrick  pain  to  the  patient,  but  with  some  success ;  he 
says  that  "on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  temples  nsed  the  trephine,  many  times  unnecessarily; 
of  Thebes,  basso-rilievos  have  been  found  he  applied  the  forceps  in  accouchement,  made 
displaying  surgical  operations  and  instruments  incisions  into  the  kidney  for  the  removal  of 
not  far  different  from  some  in  use  in  modem  calculi,  performed  amputations,  perforated  the 
times."  According  to  Herodotus,  we  owe  to  cavity  of  the  ribs  in  empyema  and  hydrothorax, 
them  the  use  of  the  moxa  and  the  adaptation  and  used  cauteries  of  all  sorts,  moxas,  red-hot 
of  artificial  limbs.  Among  the  Jews  in  their  irons,  wood  saturated  with  oil,  &q.  He  also 
early  history  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  made  use  of  lints  and  issues,  and  operated  for 
snr^cal  skill,  and  that  little  is  confined  to  the  fistula  in  ano.  Interdicted  from  human  disseo- 
priesta.  Oircumcision  was  indeed  skilfully  per-  tion,  he  practised  the  dissection  of  the  ape  tribe 
formed,  but  this  required  little  surgical  ability ;  as  nearest  to  man  in  anatomical  structure,  and 
and  in  the  treatment  of  woun£  and  frac-  thus  obtained  much  knowledge.  For  more  than 
tores,  even  at  a  late  period  (2  Kings  i.  2),  the  100  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  we 
more  skilful  Phoenician  priests  seem  to  have  meet  few  names  of  note  in  surgery.  Diodeso 
been  preferred.  In  Greece,  surgery  is  as  an-  Oarystus,  one  of  the  Asclepiades,  obtained  some 
cient  as  the  mythic  period  of  its  history.  Ghi-  notoriety  for  his  skill  in  wounds  of  the  head ; 
ron  the  centaar,  born  in  Thessaly,  and  skilful  and  Praxagoras  of  Oos,  the  last  eminent  name 
in  the  application  of  soothing  herbs  to  wounds  among  the  descendants  of  ^sculapius,  treated 
and  bruises,  is  the  legendary  father  of  Greek  quinsy  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat  by  inci- 
snrgery.  But  ^sculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  sion  and  excision,  and  made  incisions  into  the 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ohiron,  bowels  where  other  means  failed  to  remove  ob- 
thongh  others  call  him  his  predecessor  and  su-  structions.  The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian . 
perior,  won  the  highest  fame  in  that  early  time  school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  in  800  B.  0.  was 
for  surgical  skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  dei-  another  important  epoch  in  the  advance  of  sur- 
ged on  account  of  his  wonderful  success  about  gery.  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  the  two 
50  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Temples  were  great  leaders  of  the  medical  school  of  that  nni- 
reared  for  his  worship,  which  became  the  re-  versity,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  were  eminent 
po$itories  of  snrgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaurus,  both  as  physicians  and  surgeons ;  with  them. 
Cnidns,  Oos,  and  Pergamus.  Homer  has  im-  commenced  the  practice  of  human  dissections, 
mortalized  his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Ma-  The  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  and  the  applica- 
ehaon,  the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  tion  of  remedies  direct  to  scirrhosities  and  tu- 
Trojan  war  (about  1192  B.  0.),  where  they  mors  of  that  viscus  and  of  the  liver,  were  among 
i^dered  essential  service  in  healing  the  wound^  the  bold  operations  of  Erasistratus.  To  him 
of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Venesection  was  prac-  also  belongs  the  invention  and  applioation  of 
tised  by  Podalirius,  while  Machaon  possessed  the  catheter  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine. 
the  grater  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  pupils  of  these  eminent  surgeons  invented 
Their  knowledge,  however,  seems  to  have  been  bandages  of  pecdiar  forms,  and  introduced  the 
limited  to  simple  operations  like  the  removal  tourniquet  and  contrivances  for  reducing  dis- 
of  darts,  the  checking  of  haemorrhage,  and  the  locations  of  the  femur.  One  of  them,  Ammo- 
J^soaging  of  pain  by  soothing  applications,  nius,  employed  an  instrument  for  lithontriptio 
^f  the  treatment  of  fractures  they  appear  to  purposes,  anticipating  Oiviale's  process. — ^Rome 
hsve  been  entirely  ignorant,  for  in  these  Homer  in  the  first  600  years  of  its  history  produced  no 
Evokes  ApNollo  only,  never  calling  on  the  sur-  surgeon  of  note.  One  Archagathus,  who,  with 
fiBons  for  aid.    For  600  years  after  the  Trojan  a  courage  worthy  of  a  profounder  knowledge. 
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attempted  with  ill  sncceas  some  operations  in  calculi  through  the  ureters ;  opened  intenial 

the  consulates  of  Lucius  ^milius  and  Marcus  abscesses  with  caustics ;  defined  the  points  for 

Livitts,  was  driven  from  the  citj  by  an  enraged  performing  paracentesis  in  ascites ;  made  his 

populace.    Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  (96  6.  0.),  mcision  in  lithotomy  on  one  side  of  the  raphe 

though  attaining  some  reputation  as  a  physi-  instead  of  the  centre  as  Oelsus  had  recommend- 

cian,  fioon  abandoned  surgery  from  fear  of  the  ed ;  urged  the  necessity  of  small  incisions  into 

populace.    We  owe  to  him  however  the  rec-  the  bladder;  described  with  accuracy  and  treat- 

ommendation  of  acupuncture  in  ascites,  gen-  ed  with  success  many  of  the  numerous  varie- 

eral  and  local  bleeding,  and  lar3rngotomy  in  ties  of  aneurism ;  performed  extirpation  of  the 

some  affections  of  the  throat.    Oelsus  was  the  mammm  by  crucial  incision  ;   practised  botii 

greatest  of  the  surgeons  of  ancient  Borne,  and  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  as  a 

is  observations  on  injuries  of  the  head,  on  means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  occln- 

cataract,  on  the  ligature  of  wounded  arteries,  sion  of  the  larynx ;  treated  of  fractures  of  the 

hernia,  lithotomy,  fractures  and  dislocations,  patella;  and  was  the  originator  of  the  obstetric 

amputations,  and  carbuncle,  are  all  fully  ac-  operation  of  embryotomy. — ^The  Arabian  phy- 

cordant  with  our  present  knowledge  on  these  sicians,  who  rose  into  distinction  as  those  of 

subjects,  at  least  in  the  principles  laid  down,  the  West  declined  in  reputation,  did  litde  for 

Areteeus,  the  first  to  use  the  cantharides  blister,  surgery.    Bhazes  (852-082)  described  for  the 

Helio4orus,  Antyllus,  and  Bufus  the  Ephesian,  first  time  spina  ventosa  and  spina  hifida^  canter- 

all  of  whom  flourished  between  A.  D.  50  and  ized  the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals, 

120,  added  to  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  cancer  except 

time  new  views  of  the  treatment  of  injuries  when  limited  and  when  the  whole  tumor  ooold 

of  the  head,  the  resort  to  arteriotomy  instead  be  removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and  satis&ctoiy 

of  venesection  in  sudden  emergencies  of  in-  description  of  the  treatment  of  hernia.    Avi- 

flammatory  action,  bronchotomy  in  some  acute  cenna  (980-1086)  introduced  the  flexible  cathe- 

diseases  of  the  throat,  the  radical  cure  of  hy-  ter  and  the  operation  of  depression  for  cataract 

drocele  by  free  incision  of  the  parts,  and  a  Albucasis  (died' 1122)  was  extremely  partial  to 

more  thorough  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  the  actual  cautery,  ilitroduced  an  instrument 

kidneys  and  bladder.     6alen~  devoted  more  for  the  cure  ot fistula  laehrymalis,  invented  the 

attention  to  medicine  than  surgeiy,  but  his  probang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  prao- 

observations  on  hernia,  on  luxation  of  the  tised  union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture  with 

femur  backward,  and  on  the  application  of  the  success.   Avenzoar,  about  the  beginning  of  the 

trephine  to  th^  sternum  in  empyema,  are  of  12th  century  resident  at  Seville  in  Spain,  wrote 

importance.    In  the  early  period  of  Ohristiani-  on  surgery,  but  added  little  that  was  new  to  the 

ty  surgery  languished ;  the  early  Christians  op-  science. — ^In  Catholic  Europe  medical  practice 

posed  dissection  as  strongly  as  the  pagans,  and  and  what  of  surgery  remained  was  mostly  in 

by  attributing  the  power  of  healing  wounds  to  the  hands  of  the  clergy  until,  by  the  edict  of 

martyrs  and  their  relics  discouraged  all  efforts  the  council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  inter- 

at  improvement  in  surgical  science.    The  flrst  dieted  fh>m  all  surgical  practice.    The  Jews 

eminent  name  among  the  surgeons  of  the  dark  were  at  this  period  and  for  a  century  or  two 

ages  is  Astius  (500  to  550),  whose  surgical  writ-  later  in  high  repute  as  physicians,  but  ihej 

ings  are  numerous  and  valuable.    He  practised  seem  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  surgery.    Guy  de 

scarification  of  the  extremities  in  anasarca ;  Chauliac,  a  priest^  compiled  from  the  Greek 

operated  for  aneurism ;  endeavored  to  dissolve  and  Arabian  authors  the  earliest  work  of  mod- 

nrinary  calculi  by  internal  remedies ;  removed  em  times  on  surgery,  but  with  very  little  jadg- 

h89morrhoidal  tumors  wit^  the  knife ;  discussed  ment  of  what  was  worth  retaining.    For  two 

with  great  ability  the  subject  of  hernia  and  all  centuries  and  more  surgery  was  mainly  in  the 

the  operations  for  it ;  and  wrote  largely  on  en-  hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.    The 

03rsted  tumors,  diseases  of  the  testes,  injuries  to  revival  of  surgical  science  dates  from  the  ap- 

nerves  and  tendons,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  pearance  of  Yesalius  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 

Mingled  with  his  numerous  valuable  observa-  m  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallopins  and 

tions,  we  find,  however,  evidence  of  his  faith  in  Eustadiius.     Surgery  was  then  for  the  first 

amulets,  charms,  &c.,  to  avert  or  cure  disease,  time  put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  b&sis,  that 

Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  younger  contemporary  of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroise  Par6,  a 

of  Aetius,  wrote  treatises,  now  lost,  on  diseases  French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  him- 

of  the  eye  and  on  fractures,  which  were  highly  self  in  anatomical  science,  was  the  first  of  its 

commended  for  their*  originality  by  some  of  great  lights.    He  was  surgeon  successively  to 

his  successors.    Paulus  .^ineta,  in  the  7th  four  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  to  the 
century,  was  a  surgeon  of  eminence  and  con- .  French   armies  as  surgeon-general  down  to 

siderable  originality.    His  6th  book  has  been  1569.    To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  im- 

oonsidered  by  many  as  the  best  body  of  surgi-  provement  of  the  practice  of  tying  the  arteries 

oal  knowledge  prior  to  the  revival  of  letters,  after  operations  or  wounds,  instead  of  cauterlz- 

He  reconunended  topical  in  preference  to  gen-  ing  them  with  hot  iron  or  boiling  oil.    His 

end  bleeding,  as  more  effective  in  reducing  treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds,  thougn  the  first 

local  inflammation ;  resorted  to  copious  vene-  ever  written  on  that  subject^  is  a  work  of  great 

section  to  accelerate  the  painfiil  descent  of  value.   The  pupils  ofPare  added  little  lustre  to 
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their  master's  name;  bnt  in  Italr  at  the  close  lisen,  BambiUa,  Theden,  and  Biehter  in  Ger- 
oftiie  16th  century  FabrioiaaabAqnapendente  many.    Baring  the  18th  centnrj  the  ligature 
flourished  at  Padua,  and  hia  Opera  Ohirurgiea,  of  aneurismal  arteries  of  large  size,  the  treat* 
the  first  reallj  valuable  treatise  on  surgery  of  ment  of  hernia  and  jfutula  in  ano,  the  cure  of 
modem  times,  passed  through  17  editions.   He  JkttUa  laehrymaliB^  and  the  skilfiil  management 
was  ^e  preceptor  of  Harvey.    Wiseman,  ser-  of  dangerous  and  difficult  parturitions,  were  the 
geant  surgeon  to  Oharies  H.,  was  the  first  emi-  most  important  branches  of  surgery  in  which 
nent  surgical  writer  and  practitioner  in  £ngland.  there  was  a  material  advance  from  tiie  preced* 
His  recommendation  of  immediate  amputation  ing  century ;  the  proper  construction  of  instru- 
in  military  practice,  when  the  preservation  of  ments  also  received  great  attention.    The  19th 
the  limb  was  impossible,  has  been  followed  century  has,  however,  done  more  for  the  im* 
from  that  time  to  the  present.    He  left  8  trea-  provement  of  this  science  than  all  the  centuries 
tises  on  surgery,  which  are  not  without  value  which  have  preceded  it.    In  England,  Aber- 
STen  at  the  present  day.    The  flap  operation  nethy,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  liston,  and  others  of 
in  amputation  is  claimed  for  James  Toung,  an  the  highest  reputation  have  passed  away,  and 
English  surgeon  contemporary  with  Wiseman,'  others  hardly  less  eminent  renuin ;  in  fVanoOi 
and  also  for  two  French  surgeons,  Verduin  Dupuytren,  Bouz,  lisfranc,  and  Lurey  had  no 
and  Sabaurin,  of  the  same  peric^.  In  Germany  superiors  either  in  the  past  or  present ;  and  in 
during  this  century,  Hildanus,  Scultetus,  Pur-  the  United  States,  where  surgery  up  to  the  pe- 
mann,  and  Heister  were  the  principal  surgical  riod  of  the  revolution  hardly  had  an  ezistence, 
writers  and  practitioners.    The  last  named,  a  and  the  surgeons  who  became  eminent  during 
professor  in  the  university  of  Hehnstedt,  was  the  war  did  so  rather  from  the  force  of  genius 
the  saUior  of  a  system  of  surgery  which  has  than  from  the  instruction  they  had  received| 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  the  science  has  won  its  highest  trophies  in  die 
Europe,  and  is  stiU  regarded  as  an  authority,  relief  of  human  suffering.  The  objects  to  which 
The  tendency  of  German  surgery  at  this  period  the  attention  of  the  skilfhl  surgeons  of  the  pres- 
vas  to  daring  and  dangerous  operations.    In  ent  century  has  been  directed  have  been  not 
Italy  the  principal  names  of  note  were  Talia-  so  much  the  invention  or  origination  of  new 
eotius,  the  originator  of  restorative  surgery  in  and  daring  operations,  though  the  profession 
EoropNB ;  Gsesar  Magatus,  who  greatly  sim>  has  not  been  wholly  free  from  the  chaiige  of 
plified  the  treatment  of  wounds;  and  M.  A.  indulging  in  ** heroic"  surgery,  as  the  simplifl- 
8e?erinns,  who  banished  the  salves  and  plas-  cation  of  its  processes,  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
ters which  in  Italy  had  usurped  the  place  of  strumentalities  used,  the  introduction  of  anses- 
opentions.    The  18th  century  witnessed  a  still  thetics,  and  the  avoidance  of  capital  operations 
greater  advance  in  the  science,  resulting  alike  wherever  the  desired  result  can  be  obtiuned  by  a 
from  the  profound  anatomicfd  and  physiologi-  less  brilliant  mode  of  treatment.  The  following 
cal  attainments  and  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  may  with  propriety  be  particularized  as  among 
surgeons  of  the  period.     In   England,  Per-  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  surgery :  re- 
cival  Pott,  the  best  operator  of  his  time,  the  sectionof  the  bones  at  the  joints;  the  preserva- 
reformer  of  the  abuses  of  the  actual  cautery  tion  of  the  periosteum  and  consequent  develop- 
and  the  potential  escharotics,  the  discoverer  ment  of  new  bone ;  partial  amputations  of  the 
of  the  form  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  known  foot;  amputations  at  the  thign  and  shoulder 
bj  his  name,  and  the  moat  Judieious  writer  Joint;  the  ligature  of  arteries  within  the  truidc 
of  modem  times  on  fractures,  amputations,  and  immedisStely  at  tiiieir  departure  from  it ; 
injuries  of  the  head,  and  diseases  of  the  spine ;  the  resection  and  removal  of  portions  or  even 
John  and  William  Hunter,  the  former  the  great-  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw ;  the  op- 
est  master  of  the  principles  of  surgery  in  the  orations  for  deft  or  deficient  telum  palati  or 
profession;  Oheselden  and  Douglas,  both  fa-  pdatine  vault;  the  opening  by  longitudinal 
moQs  as  lithotomists,  and  the  former  remark-  section  of  the  air  passages  at  different  points  to 
sUy  snocessf nl ;  Sharp,  the  able  author  of  the  avoid  asphyxia ;  the  resection  and  extirpation 
^Critical  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Surgery  ;*'  of  the  uterus,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  lower 
tnd  the  Drs.  Monro,  father  and  son,  are  among  portion  of  the  rectum ;  the  adoption  of  water 
the  great  names  of  the  surgical  profession.    In  dressing  in  the  treatment  of  wounds ;  the  in- 
Fraoce  flourished  Lapeyronie,  at  whose  instance  troduction  of  the  silver  suture;  the  adoption 
L>aiB  XV.  in  1731  founded  the  academy  of  sur-  of  the  gum  and  papier  moM  splints  in  frao- 
gerj;  Jean  Louis  Petit,  the  greatest  French  tures;  tiie  processes  for  remedying  disunited 
nrgeon  of  the  18th  century;  Ledran,  Qaran-  fracture ;  the  substitution  of  milder  means  for 
geot,  and  the  illustrious  Desault,  the  origina-  the  trephine  in  all  except  the  most  serious 
tor  of  clinical  surgical  instruction  and  the  in-  cases;  the  improved  treatment  of  ulcers  and 
▼entor  of  numerous  admirable  apparatuaea  for  abscesses ;  ihe  cure  of  the  most  formidable 
^e  treatment  of  fracture;  with  a  host  of  others  aneurisms  by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid,  sub- 
hardly  lees  famous.     Among  the  celebrated  clavian,  axillary,  humeral,  and  external  and  in- 
^rgeons  of  other  European  countries  were  ternal  iliacs ;  &e  treatment  of  varicose  veins ; 
Molmelli,  Morgagni,  Scarpa,  Bertrandi,  and  the  successftd  reduction  of  hernia ;  the  snccess- 
«06csti  in  Italy ;  Albinus,  Deventer,  and  0am-  Ail  treatment  of  calculus  both  by  lithotomy  and 
^  in  Hc^land;  and  Plainer,  Bfiderer,  Oal-  lithotrityyinoonaequenoeof  thegreatinq>rove* 
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ment  in  the  procones  and  instnunents  of  the  erately  hUlj  and  the  soil  fertile.    In  18S0  the 

latter  operation ;  the  treatment  of  stricture,  of  prodnctionB  were  2041, 975  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

injuries  and  diseases  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  86,183  of  wh^at,  65,093  of  potatoes,  and  14,809 

and  of  rectal  diseases;  the  diagnosis  and  treat-  of  peas  and  beans.    There  were  11  churdies. 

ment  of  tumors,  whether  encysted,  fatty,  vascu*  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $860,121, 

lar,  or  malignant ;  the  treatment  of  hydrocele ;  showing  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  since  1850. 

the  cure  of  strabismus ;  the  restorative  proces-  Capital,  6urry  Court  House.    II.  A  N.  W.  co. 

see,  by  which  the  nose,  lip,  &c.,  are  re-formed  of  X^.  C,  bordering  on  Ya.,  bounded  8.  by  the 

from  adjacent  tissues;   and  the  treatment  of  Yadkin,  and  drained   by  Ararat  and  FisBer 

harelip  and  of  club-foot.    Military  surgery  has  rivers;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

made  great  advances  during  this  century.  10,879,  of  whom  1,246  were  slaves.    The  snr- 

SURINAM.    See  Guiana.  face  is  in  part  mountainous  and  generally  hilly. 

SURINAM,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which  Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain,  in  the  S.  £.,  is  ^e 

rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows  highest  peak  in  this  region.    The  productioDB 

through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into  in  1850  were  552,454  bushels  of  mdian  corn 

the  Atlantic  16  m.  below  Paramaribo  after  a  and  145,472  of  oats.    There  were  3  cotton  fao- 

course  of  about  800  m.    It  has  several  tribu-  tories,  7  iron  forges,  1  foundery,  11  distilleries, 

taries,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  about  80  churches,  and  2,098  pupils  attending  public 

80  m.  from  its  mouth.    The  banks  of  the  Suri-  schools.    Capital  Bockfora. 
nam  are  generally  wooded,  and  between  Para-        SUHYEYIN'G  (Fr.  surtoir,  to  overlook),  the 

maribo  and  the  sea  are  well  cultivated.  measuring  of  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 

SUROWIECKI,  WAWBZYimso,  a  Polish  au-  earth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 

thor,  bom  near  Gnesen  in  1796,  died  in  War-  contents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  of  re- 

aaw,  June  9,  1827.    He  studied  at  Warsaw,  quired  extent,  of  establishing  roads,  or  of  pre- 

spent  some  years  in  foreign  countries,  especially  paring  maps  upon  which  such  objects  belonglDg 

at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  after  his  return  to  to  the  suHace  are  represented  as  the  special 

Warsaw  held  various  civil  offices  in  the  national  purposes  in  view  require.    The  ancient  sdence 

service.    His  principal  works  are :  0  upadhu  of  geometry  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  survey- 

przemysfu  i  miast  to  PoUce  (**  On  the  Decline  ing,  and  now  embodies  the  mathematical  prin- 

of  Industry, and  Towns  in  Poland,^' Warsaw,  dples  upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.    That 

1810),  and  Sledzenie  poeeqtku  narodiko  damaA"  this  science  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  at  a 

ahich  Q^  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  the  Slavic  very  early  period  is  well  established,  and  many 

Nations,^'  Warsaw,  1820).  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plate^ 

SURPLICE  (Lat.  8uperpellic&um)y  a  white  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others,  ascribe  its  origin 

linen  garment  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  per-  to  changes  which  annually  took  place  from  the 

formance  of  divine  service.    It  differs  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  consequent 

alb  in  having  wider  sleeves,  and  was  introduced  necessity  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  each  person 

in  the  12th  century  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  respecting  the  limits  of  the  lands.    Diodorus 

distinction  between  the  dresses  of  the  superior  says  the  children  of  the  priests  especially,  *^  pay 

and  inferior  orders  of  the  dergy.  great  attention  to  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  for 

SURREY,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  bound-  the  river  changing  the  appearance  of  the  conn- 
ed N.  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  try  very  materially,  causes  many  and  various  dis- 
by  the  Thames,  E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  Sussex,  W.  cusslons  among  neighboring  proprietors  aboat 
by  Hampshire,  and  Is,  W.  by  Berkshire ;  area,  the  extent  of  tiieir  property ;  and  it  would  be 
769  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  880,685.  Beside  difficult  for  any  person  to  decide  upon  &eir 
Southwark  and  other  suburbs  of  London,  the  claims  without  geometricfd  proof,  founded  on 
most  important  towns  are  Croydon,  Guildford,  actual  observation."  The  progress  of  the  art  of 
Kingston,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Famham,  and  Go-  surveying  to  its  higher  application  indetermin- 
dalming.  That  part  of  Surrey  which  lies  on  the  ing  the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced  in  the 
Thames  and  much  of  the  land  on  the  borders  article  Eabth  ;  and  the  details  of  oi>eration8 
of  the  county  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  in  trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  scale, 
Parts  of  the  shire  are  famed  for  the  beauty  of  are  described  under  Coast  Subvey. — ^The  sys- 
their  scenery.  The  principal  streams  are  the  tems  of  surveying  may  be  classed  according  to 
Wey,  Mole,  and  Wandle,  which  fall  into  the  its  special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  de- 
Thames.  There  are  extensive  market  gardens  termining  tiie  contents  of  areas,  or  dividing 
and  flower  farms,  where  beside  flowers  medi-  tracts  into  lots  of  smaller  dimensions ;  topo- 
dnal  herbs  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Nu-  graphical  surveyiug,  whic^  includes,  beside  the 
merous  canals  and  railroads  intersect  the  coon-  measurement  of  horizontal  lines  and  angles, 
ty.  Silk,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  ale,  &o.,  that  of  the  variations  of  level  also,  so  that  the 
are  manufactured.  Surrey  returns  11  members  superficial  inequalities  may  be  graphically  rep- 
to  parliament.  resented ;  hydrographical  or  maritime  survey- 

SURREY,  Eabl  of.    See  Howabd,  Hsztbt.  ing,  the  object  of  which  is  tiie  determination  ^ 

SURRT.    I.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ya.,  bounded  N.  the  positions  of  channels,  dioals,  rocks,  and  the 

E.  by  James  river,  and  B.  W.  by  Blackwater  shore  line ;  and  mining  surveying,  for  fixing  the 

river ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  6,188,  of  positions  of  the  underground  works  in  mines,  so 

whom  2,515  were  slaves.    The  Burfooe  is  mod-  that  these  can  be  oorrectly  mapped.    Surveys 
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• 
extending  oyer  large  terriioriee  inTolve  the  and  sighting  aoroaa  these  in  the  direotion  of 
oonsideretion  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and  the  line  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Angles  in 
the  use  of  spherical  trigonometrj,  and  are  the  field  are  determined  by  a  chain,  by  meas- 
called  geodetic  in  contradistinction  from  ordi-  nring  a  ^^  tie  line"  from  a  measured  point  on 
nsiy  snrveying  over  more  limited  areas,  which  one  side  to  anoHier  measured  point  on  the 
may  with  sufficient  aocnracy  be  condncted  with-  other  side.  By  this  means,  the  boundaries  of 
out  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  tract  may  be  determined  when  it  cannot  be 
which  may  be  termed  plane  surveying.  (See  oonvenien^y  measured  off  in  triangles.  A 
GioDEST.)  These  systems  all  involve  the  same  great  variety  of  expedients  are  adopted  for 
principles  of  measuring  lines  and  angles  be-  overcoming  natural  obstacles  and  determining 
tween  definite  points  upon  the  area  indfuded  in  the  extent  and  shape  of  inaccessible  objects^ 
the  survey,  and  reproducing  these  upon  paper,  systems  of  triangles  being  in  such  cases  formed 
the  lines  being  reduced  to  some  convenient  outside  of  and  around  such  objects.  Crooked 
scale.  Calculating  the  content  of  the  area  is  lines  are  determined  by  means  of  perpendioa* 
commonly  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  land  lar  offsets  measured  from  different  points  along 
sonreying.  Various  methods  may  be  adopted  a  straight  line  run  as  nearly  coincident  to  the 
in  conducting  these  operations.  Tracts  of  any  crooked  line  as  may  be.  In  all  the  methods 
ahspe  or  size  may  be  accurately  surveyed,  if  of  surveying,  the  measurements,  together  with 
tolerably  level  and  clear,  with  no  other  instm-  various  incidental  observations,  are  recorded, 
ment  than  the  surveyor's  chain,  of  which  a  do-  after  some  established  system,  in  what  are 
scription  has  been  given  under  Guntbb,  £d-  called  field  notes,  and  from  these  the  results 
HURD ;  and  for  this  may  be  substituted  a  meas^  of  tiie  snrvey  are  afterward  plotted  to  some 
oriog  tape,  a  measured  rope,  or  leather  driving  convenient  scale. — ^A  more  conunon  system  of 
reins.  This  is  done  by  measuring  all  the  sides  surveying  is  that  in  which  instruments  for  tak- 
of  the  tract,  and  then  diagonals  from  one  cor-  ing  angles  are  employed  in  connection  with 
ner  to  another,  so  selected  as  to  divide  the  the  ohion.  A  graduated  horizontal  circle  with 
tract  into  triangles  as  nearly  equilateral  as  po»-  a  straight  edge,  called  an  alidade,  turning  upon 
sible.  The  number  of  diagonals  will  be  two  its  central  point,  which  may  be  conveniently 
less  than  the  number  of  sides.  In  using  the  sighted  along,  furnishes  the  means  of  ascer- 
ohain  it  is  to  be  kept  as  nearly  horizontal  as  taining  tiie  angular  distance  of  two  lines  when 
possible,  or  if  the  measurement  is  made  on  a  set  at  their  intersection,  and  the  alidade  is 
slope  the  variation  frt>m  the  horizontal  is  to  pointed  in  the  direction  of  one  and  then  of  the 
be  determined  and  duly  allowed.  In  case  the  oUier.  This  involves  the  principle  of  the  en- 
eomers  are  not  visible  from  each  other,  inter-  gineer's  transit,  in  which  the  alidade  is  a  tele- 
mediate  points  may  be  adopted  and  used  for  scope,  provided,  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
tiie  terminations  of  lines  from  comers,  the  ob-  object  glass  and  of  the  eye  piece,  with  cross 
ject  being  in  every  case  to  divide  the  tract  into  hairs  or  delicate  filaments,  one  horizontal  and 
triangles  of  which  the  sides  are  all  measured,  the  other  vertical.  The  telescope  is  supported 
Proof  lines  measured  from  a  corner  of  each  in  a  frame,  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  so  that  it 
triangle  to  the  opposite  side  serve  to  rectify  may  be  turned  c<«npletely  over,  for  taking  back 
the  other  measures  of  the  triangle,  and  if  per-  sights  as  well  as  forward  sights,  and  thus  rec- 
pendicnlar  to  the  side  afford  a  convenient  tiding  the  observation,  while  tiie  frame  turns 
means  of  calculating  upon  the  ground  the  area  with  the  telescope  upon  a  horizontal  circular 
of  the  triangle.  Perpendiculars  to  any  line  are  plate,  graduated  around  its  margin  and  furnished 
readily  laid  out  with  a  chain,  as  carpenters  and  witii  a  vernier  on  each  side.  If  the  telescope  be 
masons  draw  right  angles  by  what  they  caU  fixed  to  a  graduated  vertical  circle  also,  and  a 
the  6, 8,  and  10  rule,  me  popular  application  level  is  added,  the  instrument  is  called  atheodo- 
of  tiie  pcinciple  of  the  square  of  the  hypothe-  lite.  With  these  instruments  angles  can  be  deter- 
nose  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  mined  with  great  accuracy,  especially  when  the 
the  two  other  sides.  The  method  is  to  meas-  observations  are  repeated  by  reversing  the  in- 
ure from  the  point  where  the  perpendicukr  .strument  and  taking  the  mean,  each  including 
meets  tiie  line,  either  along  this  line  or  along  the  reading  of  both  verniers.  With  the  transit 
the  perpendicular,  a  distance  equal  to  6  unite  and  the  chain  for  measuring  distances,  tracts 
of  any  kind,  and  then  upon  the  other  of  these  of  almost  any  dimensions  are  accurately  sur- 
lines  a  distance  of  8  units.  The  two  lines  are  veyed  by  measuring  the  angles  at  its  comers, 
Perpendicular  to  each  other,  when  the  two  ter-  and  the  correctness  of  the  work  is  proved  when 
mini  are  just  10  units  apart.  Oonvenient  dis-  the  sum  of  sll  the  in^ierior  angles  is  found  equal 
tanoea  for  this  measurement  might  be  8,  i,  and  to  the  product  of  2  right  angles,  or  180°,  by 
6  rods  or  chains.  Other  trigonometrical  meth-  the  number  of  sides  of  the  tract  less  2 ;  or  if 
ods  readily  suggest  themselves.  A  number  of  the  instrument  be  used  by  the  method  called 
convenient  instruments  of  simple  form,  known  traversing,  or  "  surveying  by  the  back  angle" 
tt  the  surveyor's  cross,  are  in  use,  for  setting  (which  consists  in  noting  the  angle  which  each 
OQt  perpendiculars  by  hues  of  sight,  crossing  successive  line  makes,  not  with  the  preceding 
Mch  other  at  right  angles;  and  a  temporary  line,  but  with  the  first  line  observed,  which  is 
Aibstitute  for  them  is  easily  made  by  sticking  hence  called  the  meridian  of  the  survey),  then 
a  pin  in  each  comer  of  a  square  piece  of  board,  the  reading,  on  getting  round  to  the  last  sta- 
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tion  and  looking  back  to  the  first  line,  should  objects  on  the  plane.  The  plane  table  b  used 
be  860°,  or  0°.  A  compass  and  chain  may  be  in  various  other  ways,  as  by  moving  it  from  one 
employed  in  filling  np  the  interior  details  of  a  comer  to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  so 
large  survey  with  the  transit ;  and  the  compass  that  the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  that  in 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  magnetic  bear^  the  ground*  From  any  central  point  also  radh 
ing  of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom-  ating  lines  may  be  measured  to  the  comers,  and 
iofllly  ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north  the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  accord- 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. —  ing  to  the  proper  scale. — Rivers,  brooks,  and 
The  compass  is  the  instrument  in  most  common  roads  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  succession 
use  in  ordinary  surveying.  The  magnetic  nee-  of  lines  following  their  general  course,  and  tak- 
die,  wherever  the  instrument  is  set,  establishes  ing  offsets  from  the  sides  of  the  line.  Streets 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  si^ts  of  of  cities  are  followed  in  a  similar  manner.  Dis- 
the  instrument  being  turned  to  any  other  line,  tances  are  sometimes  measured  upon  roads, 
the  angle  of  divergence  is  read  on  the  graduat-  where  expedition  is  more  important  than  ex- 
ed  circle  around  the  compass  box.  This  instru-  treme  accuracy,  by  various  substitutes  for  the 
ment  has  been  described  under  its  own  name,  chain,  some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  and  pe- 
and  the  method  of  using  it  and  its  defects  al-  dometer,  have  been  noticed  under  the  former 
luded  to ;  also  the  more  perfect  instrument,  in  head.  One  may  soon  accustom  himself  to  pace 
which  its  inaccuracies  are  obviated,  under  the  in  straight  lines,  and  with  steps  of*  uniform 
head  of  Oompass,  Solas. — ^The  details  of  snr-  lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  regu- 
veys  are  variously  modified  according  to  the  late  the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  at- 
extent  of  the  area,  diaracter  of  the  ground,  &a  tain  one  of  any  determinate  length,  as  a  yard. 
With  the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines  The  usual  average  step  of  a  man  is  tiiat  of  the 
may  be  all  followed  out,  the  angles  they  make  English  military  pace,  2}  feet.  The  Frenck 
witii  each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths  geographical  engineers  accustom  themselves  to 
measured  by  the  chain ;  the  points  of  crossing  take  regular  steps  of  i^  of  a  metre,  or  2  feet  7i 
of  roads,  brooks,  fences,  &c.,  measured,  and  the  inches. — ^The  field  work  being  completed,  the 
bearings  of  these  objects  taken ;  and  increased  figure  of  the  tract  surveyed  is  reproduced  upon 
accuracy  may  be  given  to  tJie  work  by  run-  a  diminished  scale  by  what  is  termed  plotting; 
ning  diagonal  or  proof  lines,  as  in  chain  survey-  and  from  this  plot  the  contents  are  ascertained 
ing.  Additional  checks  are  furnished  by  tak-  by  a  series  of  mathematical  calculations  applied 
ing  at  each  station  the  bearings  of  some  marked  successively  to  the  several  divisions ;  or  by  the 
objects,  which,  when  the  work  is  plotted,  should  meliiod  of  calculation  of  latitudes  and  depart- 
severally  fall  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  ures,  for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  is  re- 
the  lines  directed  toward  these  objects  flrom  quired,  unless 'traverse  tables^  giving  the  lati- 
the  several  stations.  Sometimes  a  tract  may  tude  and  departure  for  any  bearing,  as  furnish- 
be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base  line,  either  ed  in  some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  hand, 
a  line  within  or  without  it,  or  one  of  the  boun-  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
dary  lines,  by  placing  the  compass  successively  acres  included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  made 
at  each  end  of  this  line  and  talong  the  bearings  by  drawing  the  plan  upon  sheet  lead  of  uniform 
of  each  comer ;  or  without  a  compass  the  work  thickness  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  heavy  pa- 
may  be  very  conveniently  performed  with  ap-  per,  cutting  out  the  piece  on  the  boundary 
proximate  correctness  by  the  plane  table  meth-  lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  balance, 
od,  provided  no  angles  are  taken  less  than  80°  The  weight  may  then  be  compared  with  that 
nor  larger  than  150.  .  A  drawing  board  covered  of  a  similar  piece  that  exactly  comprises  a  defi- 
with  paper  is  set  up  at  one  end  of  a  measured  nite  number  of  acres,  laid  out  upon  the  same 
base  line,  and  a  ruler  ^nished  with  upright  scale. — ^The  extensive  territories  of  the  United 
sights  at  each  end,  exactly  over  the  drawing  States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculi^^r  system, 
edge,  is  set  with  this  edge  against  a  fine  needle  planned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
stuck  up  in  the  board,  and  is  then  directed  sue-  lands  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  arranged 
cessively  toward  the  comers  of  ihe  tract  to  be.  that  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  *'  quarter  sec- 
surveyed  and  any  other  prominent  objects,  to-  tion,"  may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  be 
ward  which  from  the  needle  lines  are  to  be  readilyfound  upon  the  map  or  recognized  upon 
drawn  on  the  paper.  One  of  these  lines  should  the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  survejora. 
also  be  in  the  durection  of  the  measured  line.  E^ch  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  meridian 
The  instrument  is  then  taken  to  the  other  end  line  run  due  K  and  S.  by  astronomical  measnre- 
of  the  measured  line,  the  needle  is  removed  ments  the  whole  extent  of  the  survey  in  these 
along  the  last  line  named  on  the  board  a  dis-  directions;  and  upon  a  '' standard  parallel''  or 
tanoe  corresponding,  according  to  the  scale  base  line,  running  £.  and  W.,  similarly  estab- 
adopted,  to  that  of  the  measured  line  on  the  lished  with  great  accuracy.  Parallels  to  these 
ground,  and  the  board  is  so  placed  as  to  make  lines  are  run  every  6  miles,  usually  with  the  bo- 
the  line  toward  the  former  station  correct  The  lar  compass  corrected  by  frequent  celestial  ob- 
ruler  is  then  again  pointed  to  the  same  objects,  servations ;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  figure  of 
and  lines  are  £awn  toward  each  from  the  new  the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  into 
position  of  the  needle.  Their  intersections  with  squares  of  6  miles  K.  and  S.  and  the  same  £. 
the  former  lines  designate  the  places  of  these  and  W.,  each  one  containing  86  square  miles  or 
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sections,  into  wMcli  fhe  territory  is  fhrther  di-  but  in  Oregon  they  hare  been  repeated* with 
Tided  by  meridians  and  parallels  rnn  at  every  every  6th  township.  The  instmctlons  to  the 
mile;  while  the  half  nme  being  marked  on  sarveyors  have  been  that  each  range  of  town- 
these  hnes  by  setting  what  is  called  a  quarter  ships  should  be  made  as  much  over  6  miles  in 
post,  the  points  are  established  for  the  snbdivi-  width  on  each  base  and  correction  line  as  it 
non  into  quarter  sections.  The  squares  of  86.  will  fioll  short  of  the  same  width  where  it  doses 
square  miles  are  termed  townships,  often  con-  on  to  the  next  correction  line  N. ;  and  it  is 
tracted  to  "  towns  ;'^  and  each  line  of  them  E.  farther  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  ez- 
and  W.  is  numbered  either  N.  or  8.  from  the  terior  lines  of  the  townships  shall  exceed  or 
base  line,  and  each  line  of  them  K.  and  8.  is  shall  not  extend  6  miles,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
termed  a  range  and  is  numbered  E.  or  W.  from  shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  deduct- 
the  meridian.  The  N.  and  S.  lines  bordering  ed  from  the  western  or  northern  sections  or 
the  townships  are  known  as  range  Hues,  and  half  sections  in  such  township,  according  as  the 
the  £.  end  W.  as  township  lines.  Each  survey  error  may  be  in  runniag  the  lines  from  E.  to 
is  designated  by  the  meridian  on  which  it  is  TT.  or  from  8.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw  the  ex- 
b&sed;  and  of  these  principal  meridians  there  cesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on  the  W, 
are  5,  from  the  first  one  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary  to  survey 
moath  of  the  Great  Miami  river  to  the  6th  the  section  lines  from  S.  to  N.  on  a  true  meri- 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  "S.  The  dian,  leaving  the  result  in  the  N.  line  of  the 
2d  one  mns  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  township  to  be  governed  by  the  convexity  of 
Indiana,  the  8d  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  earth  and  the  convergency  of  the  meridians. 
through  Illinois,  and  the  4th  from  the  mouth  Navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  i^ands  are  ^'me- 
of  the  Illinois  river  IT.  The  state  of  Michigan  andered"  or  surveyed  by  the  compass  and  chain 
has  a  distinct  meridian,  and  its  base  line  crosses  along  the  banks.  The  instruments  employed 
the  lower  peninsula  of  the  state  from  Lake  St.  on  these  surveys,  beside  the  solar  compass,  are  a 
Glair  to  Lsike  Michigan.  The  86  sections  of  surveying  chain  88  feet  long  of  50  links,  and  an- 
each  township  are  numbered  in  order,  beginning  other  of  smaller  wire  as  a  stondard  to  be  used  for 
with  the  N.  E.  corner  and  thence  proceeding  correcting  the  former,  as  often  at  least  as  every 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  township  to  section  6  other  day;  also  11  tidly  pins  made  of  steel,  tele- 
in  the  K.  W.  comer ;  section  7  commences  the  scope,  targets,  tape  measure,  and  tools  for  mark" 
next  line  of  sections  S.,  the  numbers  running  E.  ing  the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  survey- 
to  12,  and  then  beginning  the  8d  line  with  18  ing  through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
and  running  W.  to  18,  and  so  on,  bringing  No.  are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  on  each 
36  in  the  S^E.  corner  of  the  township.  The  side ;  these  are  called  sight  or  line  trees.  0th- 
qoarter  secnons  are  designated  by  their  posi-  er  trees  near  by  not  touched  by  the  line  are 
tion  as  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  E.,  and  8.  W.  Fraction-  blazed  on  two  sides,  quartering  toward  the  line ; 
al  sections  of  irregular  shapes  are  adnutted  on  but  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line,  the  two 
the  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  With  these  ex-  blazes  should  be  near  together,  on  the  side  facing 
planations  any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  out  the  line.  These  are  generally  found  to  be  per- 
upon  the  government  maps  from  its  abbreviated  manent  marks,  not  only  recognizable  for  many 
description,  or  any  locahty  in  the  wildest  terri*  years,  but  they  carry  with  them  their  own  age 
tory  may  be  correctly  defined ;  thus  the  8.  W.  by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the  blaze,  which 
qr.  sect.  18,  T.  66  N.,  R.  84  W.,  meridian  Ifichi-  may  at  any  subsequent  time  be  cut  out  and 
gan,  is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  location  counted  as  years;  and  the  same  are  recognized 
near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
Superior.  The  law  which  established  this  sys-  survey.  They  cannot  be  obliterated  by  cutting 
tern,  while  it  required  that  the  N.  and  8.  lines  down  the  trees  or  otherwise  without  leaving 
fihoiild  be  true  meridians,  also  required,  what  evidence  of  the  act*  Comers  are  marked  upon 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  this,  that  the  trees,  if  found  at  the  right  spots,  or  else  upon 
townships  should  be  6  miles  square ;  for  the  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  monu- 
%iire  of  the  earth  causes  the  meridians  to  con-  ment  of  stones  is  used  for  a  township  comer  and 
^erge  toward  the  pole,  thus  making  the  N.  line  a  single  stone  for  section  comers ;  mounds  of 
of  each  township  shorter  than  its  8.  line,  an  in-  earth  are  made  where  there  are  no  stones  nor 
equality  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  timber.  At  the  comers  the  4  adjacent  sections 
the  higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.  Pro-  are  designated  by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a 
vision  is  consequentiy  made  for  correcting  the  tree,  one  in  each  section.  These  trees  facing 
errors  thus  caused,  by  establishing  what  are  the  comer  are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters 
ttJled  correction  lines,  which  are  parallels  B.  T.  (bearing  tree)  cut  into  the  wood.  Notch- 
bounding  a  line  of  townships  on  the  IT .  when  es  cut  upon  the  comer  posts  or  trees  indicate 
lying  N.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  8.  line  of  the  number  of  miles  to  the  outlines  of  the  town- 
^wnships  when  lying  8.  of  tne  principal  base,  ship,  or,  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
from  which  the  surveys  as  they  are  continuea  to  the  township  comers.  These  marks  afibrd  to 
pe  laid  ont  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start-  those  who  are  travelling  through  wild  territories 
1^  at  correct  distances  from  the  principal  me-  exact  knowledge  of  their  position. — ^A  useM 
ndian.  In  Michigan  these  correction  lines  are  text  book  is  the  "  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying'* 
repeated  at  tiie  end  of  every  lOtii  township;  of  W.  M.  Gillespie  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1861). 
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SufcYlLLB.  See  Olotilde  m  Subyiixb.  HIb  Bympatlietic  character  and  mTstical  teach- 
SUSA  (Gr.  TO  ^wra,  the  oitj  of  lilies),  an  ings  gave  him  influence  especially  over  women, 
ancient  city  of  Persia,  the  Shnshan  (Heb.,  Uly)  and  occasioned  scandal.  Ue  has  been  called  a 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  minnesinger  of  heavenly  things,  and  his  worka 
Snsiana,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  coort.  are,  acceding  to  Gorrea,  among  the  most  de- 
It  was  on  the£.  bank  of  the  Ohoaspes,  ei\joyed  Ughtftd  of  mystical  writings.  Among  them 
a  fine  climate,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  are  an  autobiography,  a  treatise  on  eternal  wis- 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Strabo  says  it  was  120  dom,  and  a  treatise  on  truth.  Editions  witii 
stadia  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  like  woodcuts  were  published  at  Augsburg  in  1482 
Babylon  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick.  Accord-  and  1612.  There  is  a  translation  into  modern 
ing  to  ^schylus  and  Pliny,  it  was  founded  by  German  by  Diepenbrock  (Batisbon,  1829 ;  2d. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  though  others  make  Titho-  ed.,  1638). 

nus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  its  founder.    It       6USQUEHANITA,  a  river  of  l^ew  York, 

was  for  a  long  period  the  chief  treasury  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  having  its  source 

the  Persian  empire.    In  826  B.  0.,  when  Alex-  in  Otsego  and  Oanaderaga  lakes^  Otsego  co., 

ander  visited  it,  it  possessed  immense  wealth,  N.  Y.  It  flows  in  a  generally  S.  W.  direction  to 

and  from  its  plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome  co.,  receiving 

soldiers  and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  gen-  the  Unadilla  and  several  smaller  tributaries  in 

erals  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Bar-  its  course ;  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  it 

sine  and  Parysatis.    There  has  been  consider-  flows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Alle- 

able  controversy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  ghanies,  first  a  little  N.  of  W.  and  then  suddenly 

Sus,  situated  at  the  juncti^re  of  the  Eerah  K.  N.  W.,  to  Binghamton,  forming  what  is 

(Ohoaspes)  and  the  Diz,  and  Shuster  both  hav-  called  the  **  Great  Bend ;"  after  receiving  the 

ing  their  advocates.    The  question  has  been  Ohenango  at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  W.  by 

d^nitely  settled  by  the   researches  of  Sir  S.  till  it  again  reaches  the  Pennsylvania  line, 

W.  F.  Williams  ana  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus,  who  where  it  takes  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Pittston, 

discovered  a  gigantic  tumulus  and  numerous  Luzerne  co.,  receiving  the  Tioga  and  numerons 

cuneiform  and  some  Greek  inscriptions  at  Sus,  small  tributaries  in  its  course ;  at  Pittston  it 

giving  the  name  of  one  of  the  governors  of  turns  sharply  to  the  S.  W.,  and  receives  near 
nsiana,  and  describing  the  completion  of  a  Sunbury  the  large  affluent  known  as  the  West 
palace  then  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  branch  of  the  Susauehanna,  which  is  more 
■  ■  See  Loftus,  **  Travels  and  Researches  in  than  200  m.  in  lengtn,  and  to  its  junction  with 
Ohaldea  and  Susiana."  which  the  stream  is  sometimes  called  the  North 
SUSIANA,  an  ancient  province  or  region  or  East  branch;  then,  turning  southward,  it 
of  Persia  of  great  extent,  but  mostly  a  plain,  receives  the  Juniata  at  Duncannon,  14  m.  finom 
bounded  N.  by  Media  and  the  chain  of  the  Harrisburg,  and  flowing  thence  in  a  S.£.  course, 
Parachoathras,  E.  by  the  same  mountains  and  enters  the  Ohesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
the  river  Oroatis,  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  Its  length  is  a  little  more  than  400  m.  from 
W.  by  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylo-  Otsego  lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  junction 
nia.  It  thus  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mod-  of  the  two  branches  168  m.  The  river  is  gen- 
em  province  of  Ehoozistan.  It  was  drained  erally  shallow,  and  its  course  much  broken  by 
by  the  Eulseus  (now  the  Karoon),  the  Oho-  rapids;  in  the  spring,  during  flood,  rafts,  and 
aspes  (Eerah),  the  Ooprates  (Abzal),  the  He-  strong  boats  float  down  from  Binghamton,  but 
dyphon  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  ^Tab).  Its  at  other  times  it  is  not  navigable.  Immense 
earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Elymsei,  probably  quantities  of  timber  are  transported  upon  it 
the  Elandtes  of  Scripture,  and  a  portion  of  these  Oanals  have  been  constructed  along  its  banks, 
still  occupied  it  in  me  time  of  Strabo  and  JBs-  on  the  main  stream  for  126  m.,  and  on  the  West 
ohylus;  the  other  tribes  mentioned  as  settled  branch  for  124  m.  Its  waters  abound  with  fine 
in  the  province  are  the  Susii,  the  Oissii,  the  fish ;  shad  in  great  quantities  are  caught  every 
OoBssei,  the  Uxii,  and  the  Messabat®.  The  first  season  and  exported  largely.  The  lower  waters 
named  were  agriculturists  and  had  their  vil-  of  the  Susquehanna  are  &mous  for  the  great 
lages  on  the  plain ;  the  others  were  robbers,  abundance  of  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  which 
who  made  their  homes  in  the  mountains,  and  collect  there  every  winter ;  and  millions  are 
descended  to  the  plain  only  to  plunder  the  exported  to  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Kew  York  markets. 

SU60,  Hbinbioh,  often  called  AHA2n>T7S,  a       SUSQUEHANNA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn., 

German  mystic,  bom  in  Oonstance  probably  in  bordering  on  N.  Y.,  and  drained  by  tributaries 

1800,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan.  25,  1866.    He  entered  of  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ; 

the  order  of  Dominicans  in  his  18th  year,  and  re-  pop.  in  1860,  86,267.  The  surface  is  very  hilly, 

ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Oologne.   Prom  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grazing 

his  18th  to  his  40th  year,  in  his  cloister  on  tiie  purposes.    The  productions  in  1860  were  83,- 

lake  of  Oonstance,  he  submitted  to  the  severest  788  bushels  of  wheat,  287,848  of  Indian  com, 

mortification.    His  penance  threatened  to  be  60,106  tons  of  hay,  and  1,020,678  lbs.  of  butter, 

fatal,  when  he  threw  his  instruments  of  torture  There  were  80  grist  mills,  122  saw  mills,  4 

into  the  lake,  and  set  out  as  a  preacher  through  woollen  factories,  4  iron  founderiee,  25  tanner- 

8wabia,Switzerland,andthevalleyoftheBhine.  ies, and  2  newspaper  offloes;  and  in  1860  there 
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vere  10,674  pupils  attending  public  schools,  the  N.  K  part  of  the  conntj;  and  the  Booth 

Timber  is  abundant,  and  the  export  trade  in  Downs,  with  an  average  height  of  500  feet,  and 

pine  lamber  is  very  extensive.    The  Erie  rail-  from  4  to  6  miles  broad,  run  through  its  en- 

Tosd  traverses  a  few  miles  of  the  N.  E.  part,  tire  length  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  The 

snd  the  county  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware  principaJ  rivers  are  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and 

and  Lackawanna  railroad.    Oapital,  Montrose.  Orucbnere.    The  county  is  purely  agricultural, 

SUSS£X.    I.  A  N.  00.  of  N.  J.,  bordering  and  wheat  and  hops  are  the  chief  crops.    The 

on  N.  T.  and  Penn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  downs  are  principally  used  for  pasturage,  and 

Delaware  river,  and  drained  by  the  Flatkill,  are  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  mutton  fed 

Paolinakil],  Wallkill,  and  Pequest ;  area,  600  upon  them.    Sussex  is  remarkably  rich  in  an- 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,865.    The  Blue  moun-  tiquities,  and  contains  many  noble  mansions, 

tuns  traverse  the  N.  and  the  Hamburg  and  It  returns  18  members  to  parliament,  2  each  for 

Wawajanda  mountains  the  S.  part,  and  the  East  and  West  Sussex,  and  14  for  boroughs, 

remainderof  the  sur&ce  is  very  hilly;  the  soil  SUTHERLAND,  a  K  county  of  Scotland, 

is  yery  fertile.     The  productions  in  1850  were  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  Gaith- 

459,254  bushels  of  lodian  com,  66,006  of  wheat,  ness  and  the  North  sea,  S.  by  Ross  and  the 

829,795  of  rye,  151,011  of  oats,  1,816,610  lbs.  frith  of  Dornoch,  and  W.  by  the  Minch;  area, 

of  butter,  and  37,711  tons  of  hay.    There  were  1,754  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  25,208.    Dornoch, 

13  foi^ea,  6  founderies,  8  furnaces,  25  grist  the  capital,  is  the  only  town.    Several  small 

mills,  11  saw  miUs,  44  churches,  4  newspaper  islands  which  lie  off  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  are 

offices,  and  7, 196  pupils  attending  public  schools,  included  in  the  county.    On  these  sides  the 

The  Hopatcong  lake  is  in  the  S.  E.  part,  and  coasts  are  generally  high  and  bold,  and  are  in* 

•applies  the  summit  level  of  the  Morris  canal ;  dented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea ;  but  that 

lad  there  are   several  other  small  lakes  or  on  the  E.  is  flat  with  a  low  sandy  beach*    The 

ponds.  Franklinite,  iron  ore,  red  oxide  of  zincL  Interior  is  mountainous,  the  highest  summit 

ind  other  minerals  are  found.    It  is  traversea  reaching  the  height  of  8,280  feet  above  the  sea. 

in  the  S.  part  by  the  Morris  canal  and  the  Sua-  The  rivers  are  all  small  with  short  courses,  but 

sex  branch  of  me  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  there  are  numerous  lakes.    The  principal  crops 

Capital,  Newton.    11.  A  S.  co.  of  Del.,  border-  raised  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.    Sheep 

isg  on  Md.,  Delaware  bay,  and  the  Atlantic,  fjumiuff  is  extensively  carried  on.    Game,  more 

and  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Nantlcoke  particmarly  deer,  is  abundant, 

and  Pocomoke  rivers  and  other  streams ;  area,  SUTLEJ,  or  Sutledok,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 

iboQt  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  29,617,  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 

▼hom  1,341  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  almost  jaub.    It  has  its  rise  in  some  lakes  in  Thibet 

krel,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Hie  productions  in  JN.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  about  lat.  81** 

1850  were  1,180,086  bushels  or  Indian  corn,  8'  K,  long.  81''  58'  £.,  and  in  the  early  part  of 

43,725  of  wheat,  60,796  of  potatoes,  and  108,-  its  course  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries. 

489  IbB.  of  butter.    There  were  29  grist  mills,  In  about  lat.  SO""  W  if.,  long.  75''  10'  £.,  after 

60  saw  and  planing  nulls,  8  tanneries,  1  forge,  a  course  of  550  m.,  it  unites  with  the  Beas,  and 

2  newspaper  offices,  59  churches,  and  4,874  tiie  river  from  thence  is  called  the  Ghara  until 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  inter-  its  junction  with  the  Ghenaub,  800  m.,  when  it 

Kcted  by  the    l3elaware  railroad.    Oapital,  takes  the  name  of  Pui^jnud,  and  joins  the  Indus 

Oeoi;getown.    HI.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  after  a  further  course  of  60  m.,  in  lat.  28°  40^ 

K.  £.  by  Blackwater  river,  and  intersected  by  N.,  long.  70''  85'  E.  The  upper  SutleJ  is  supposed 

the  Nottoway ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  to  be  thcKHesudrus  and  tne  lower  the  Hyphasia 

10,175,  of  whom  6,884  were  slaves.    The  sur-  of  the  ancients.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 

&ee  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Theproduc-  the  SutleJ  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  the 

tions  in  1850  were  856,171  bushels  of  Indian  scenery  magnificent. 

eom,  35,138  of  wheat,  and  780  bales  of  cotton.  SUTTEE  (Sans.  ioU,  from  tat^  pnre),  prop- 
There  were  24  churches,  and  249  pupils  at-  erly,  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  but  commonly 
tending  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  used  to  designate  the  self-immolation  of  a  widow 
the  Petersburg  railroad.  The  value  of  real  es-  by  burning  or  burying  alive,  in  connection  with 
tate  in  1856  was  $1,045,799,  showing  an  in-  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  The  practice 
crease  of  14  per  cent,  since  1850.  Oapital,  Sua*  of  suttee  has  existed  for  many  centuries  not 
lex  Court  House.  only  in  India  but  in  other  Anatic  countries. 

SUSSEX,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  bo^md-  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an  instance  which  oc- 
^  K.  by  Surrey,  N.  E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  the  curred  in  the  army  of  Eumenes  more  than  800 
English  channel,  and  W.  by  Hampshire ;  area,  years  B.  0.,  and  in  India' there  is  reason  to  be- 
1468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1661, 368,648.  It  has  two  lieve  it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  14th  oen- 
capitals,  Chichester  and  Lewes;  and  the  other  tury  B.  0.  it  was  more  prevident  there  than 
towns  of  greatest  importance  are  Brighton,  elsewhere,  from  the  belief  encouraged  by  the 
Hastings,  Kew  Shoreham,  Bye,  and  Horsham.  Brahmins,  and  professedly  derived  from  their 
The  coast  line  is  not  much  broken,  the  most  most  sacred  books,  tiiat  it  conferred  the  high- 
remarkable  projection  being  Beachy  Head,  est  merit  not  only  on  the  widow  herself,  but 
vhich  is  564  feet  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  on  her  dead  husband.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
d^  hills,  called  the  North  Downs,  crosses  Brahminioal  writers  that  eveiy  woman  who 
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tbns  burned  herself  should  remain  in  para-    ed  S.  W.  by  the  Sacramento  and  E.  by  Feathdt 

dise  with  her  husband  8  crores  and  50  lacs  of  river;  area,  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,890. 
years  (85,000,000),  -while  otherwise  she  would  The  surface  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and 
have  no  place  in  paradise.    Recent  ezamina-    in  the  N.  is  the  remarkable  group  of  peaks 

tions  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Institutes  of  Manu  called  the  Buttes;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
by  eminent  philologists  show  that  these  works  ductions  in  1858  were  62,800  bushels  of  wheat, 
contain  no  command  for  suttee,  and  that  the  808,000  of  barley,  28,000  of  oats,  8,000  tons  of 
passages  formerly  quoted  by  Brahmins  in  fa-    hay,  85,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  25,000  of  wool 

Tor  of  it  were  in  some  instances  exactly  the  Capital,  Tuba  Oity. 

reverse  of  what  the  Brahmins  represented.  SUTTON,  Ajcos,!).!).,  an  English  missionaiy, 
The  practice  was  very  prevalent  in  India  long  bom  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  Cut- 
after  the  East  India  company  came  into  power  tack,  India,  Aug.  17, 1854.  He  studied  theol- 
there.  The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar  had  ogy  under  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  secretary  of  the 
prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  prob-  general  Baptist  missionary  society,  was  ordain- 
ably  without  much  effect.  In  1818  the  com-  ed  as  a  missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  was 
pany  undertook  to  regulate  the  practice  by  sent  to  Orissa,  India.  He  remained  in  the 
prohibiting  the  wife  from  being  burned  sep-  missionary  work  for  80  years,  visiting  England 
arate  from  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  also  and  America  once  in  that  period.  He  preached 
from  sacrificing  herself  with  the  body  unless  in  English  and  in  Oriya,  though  for  some  years 
fihe  did  it  volimtarily.  This  did  not  materially  he  had  not  the  charge  of  a  mission  church ;  he 
diminish  the  number  of  cases,  for  in  t^e  12  was  tutor  in  the  mission  academy  and  superin- 
years  between  1815  and  1826  there  were  7,154  tendent  of  the  society^s  asylums  for  orphans, 
officially  reported  in  Bengal  alone.  In  1829  and  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into  Oriya, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor-general  revising  the  New  Testament  a  second  time, 
of  India,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  assist-  He  also  compiled  and  published  an  Oriya  dic- 
ance,  or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to  tionary,  grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wrote  3 
be  murder,  and  punishable  as  such.  This  law,  volumes  of  tracts  in  that  language,  and  trans- 
at  first  applicable  only  to  Bengal,  was  soon  ex-  lated  18  English  works,  school  books,  and  re- 
tended  over  all  the  company^s  territories,  and  ligious  treatises  into  it,  for  the  use  of  his 
wherever  possible  incorporated  in  the  treaties  scholars  and  converts.  In  English  he  published 
made  with  the  native  princes.  This  created  "The  Family  Chaplain"  (2  vols.),  "Narrative 
much  excitement  at  first  in  Bengal,  the  Brah-  of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,"  "  Orissa  and  its  Evan- 
mins  denouncing  it  with  great  violence  as  gelization,"  "  Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Congre- 
an  Interference  with  their  religion,  and  even  gations,"  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  and  one  or 
sending  an  agent  to  England  with  a  large  sum  two  smaller  works. 

of  money  to  procure  its  repeal.  The  powerfbl  SUWANEE,  a  N.  co.  of  Florida,  intersected 
influence  of  Rammohun  Roy  was  exerted  by  the  Suwanee  river ;  area,  about  750  so.  m. ; 
against  the  practice,  and  the  excitement  soon  pop.  in  1860, 1,888,  of  whom  none  were  slaves, 
subsided.  Suttee  is  still  occasionally,  though  There  are  2  or  8  small  lakes  and  several 
rarely,  practised  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  swamps.  Capital,  Suwanee. 
governments  of  India. — ^The  mode  of  perform-  SU  WAROFF,  Alexander  VAsiLiEvrro^ 
ing  it  was  much  the  same  throughout  India,  count.  Prince  Italiyski,  a  Russian  field  marshal 
varying  only  according  to  the  rank  of  the  par-  and  generalissimo,  bom  in  Moscow,  Nov.  13, 
ties  or  the  customs  of  each  province.  Sometimes  1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  18,  1800. 
the  widow  was  buried  alive  by  tiie  side  of  the  He  was  of  a  Swedish  f^ily  who  had  emigrated 
corpse,  but  generally  the  self-immolation  was  to  Russia  in  1622.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
by  burning.  The  widow,  seating  herself  by  the  age  of  18  as  a  cadet,  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
side  of  her  husband^s  body,  had  the  sides  of  her  tenant-colonel  in  1757,  at  the  commencement 
feet  painted  red,  and  then  bathed  herself,  and  of  the  war  with  Prussia  was  appointed  com- 
dressed  in  her  finest  clothes.  Meantime  a  drum  mandant  of  Memel,  and  in  1759  distinguished 
was  beaten  through  the  acyacent  villages  to  in-  himself  at  the  battle  of  Eunersdorf.  Li  1763 
dicate  the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take  place.  A  the  empress  Catharine  H.  gave  him  a  commis- 
large  company  having  assembled,  a  hole  was  sion  as  colonel  of  the  Astrakhan  infantry,  and 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  bed  formed  of  green  his  success  in  defeating  the  confederates  of 
boughs,  on  which  was  reared  the  funeral  pile  Bar  in  Poland,  in  1768  and  the  following 
of  dry  fagots,  hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  otJier  years,  made  him  m%}or-general.  In  1778,  serv- 
combustibles.  The  widow  then  gave  her  or-  ing  under  Field  Marshal  Rumiantzoff,  he  de- 
naments  to  her  friends,  painted  her  forehead,  feated  the  Turks  in  8  battles,  and,  after  a  jnnc- 
tied  red  cotton  round  her  wrists,  put  two  new  tion  with  General  Kamenskoi,  gained  a  most 
combs  in  her  hair,  and  when  the  body  of  her  bus-  decisive  victory  over  the  Turkish  commander  at 
band  was  placed  upon  the  pile,  walked  around  Kosludgi,  and  was  appointed  general  of  divi- 
it  7  times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries,  sion.  During  the  peace  which  followed,  he  was 
and  finally  ascended  tne  pile,  to  which  she  was  engaged  in  appeasing  the  troubles  among  the 
secured  with  ropes.  The  eldest  son,  or  the  peasantry  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  He  subse- 
head  man  of  the  village,  usually  lighted  the  pile,  quently  subdued  to  the  Russian  sway  the  khan 
SUTTER,  a  centrid  oo.  of  California,  bound-  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Nogai  Tartars,  compelling 
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tho  letter,  in  1788,  to  render  homage  to  the  em«  It  was  originallj  called  Alemannia,  and  re> 

press,  for  whloh  senrioe  Catharine  made  hun  celved  the  name  of  Swabia  (from  the  Suevi. 

general-in-chi^   He  again  led  an  army  against  who  inhabited  parts  of  it)  when  the  Alemanni 

the  Turks  in  1788,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Kin-  were  conquered  by  Olovis  in  496.    Oolomba, 

bam,  took  Otchakov  the  following  smnmer,  de-  an  Irish  monk,  introdnced  Christianity  in  the 

fdsted  Mohammed  Pasha  at  Fokshany,  and  on  7th  century.    Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 

Sept.  22  routed  the  m^n  army  of  the  Tarks  on  tnry  it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 

the  banks  of  the  Rinmik,  for  which  he  received  in  1080  the  emperor  Henrv  IV.  made  the  duchy 

the  title  Rimnikski,  and  that  of  count  of  the  of  Swabia  hereditary  in  the  fiamily  of  Frederio 

empire.    He  next  laid  siege  to  Ismail,  which  of  Hohenstaufen.    It  subsequently  became  one 

]oDg  irithstood  his  forces,  and  was  at  last  carried  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized  coun- 

by  aoaolt,  though  the  Rossians  were  twice  re^  tries  of  Oermany.     In  the  Italian  wars  the 

poised  with  terrible  loss.     Suwaroff  gave  it  reigning  house  of  Swabia  stood  at  the  head  of 

over  to  plunder,  and  80,000  Turks  were  mas-  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  when  Conradin  was 

saored  and  10,000  made  prisoners.     At  Hie  executed  at  Naples  in  1268  the  line  became 

peace  of  Jassy  he  was  made  governor  of  Ekate-  extinct.  The  various  cities,  prelates,  and  counts 

rinosIsT,  the  Taorida,  and  the  conquered  prov-  then  made  themselves  independent,  and  since" 

inoesatthe  mouth  of  the  Dniester.   In  1794  he  that  time  Swabia  has  not  formed  a  separate' 

was  ordered  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  state.    Various  confederacies,  however,  were 

Poland ;  and  after  defeating  Kosciuszko  he  oar-  formed  at  different  periods,  known  in  history 

Tied  Fraga  (one  of  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw)  by  nnder  the  name  of  Swabian  unions.    The  prin- 

asfi&ult,  deluging  it  with  blood,  and  entered  War-  cipal  of  these  was  the  ^'  great  Swabian  union*' 

sawXov.  9, 1794.    For  this  service  the  empress  of  1488.     The  Swabian  circle  was  definitely 

made  him  field  marshal  and  lavished  costly  organized  in  1568. 

presents  upon  him.  Paul  I.  on  his  accession  was  SWAIN,  Charles,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 

pr^ndioed  against  him  and  stripped  him  of  his  Manchester  in  1803.    His  father  dying  early, 

rank ;  bat  in  1799,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  his  education  was  superintended  by  his  mater- 

of  Gemiany,  he  confided  to  him  the  command  nal  uncle,  a  French  gentleman  named  Tavard, 

of  the  allied  army  sent  to  Italy  against  the  who  subsequently  took  him  into  his  own  busi- 

French.    Here  he  gained  some  advantages  at  ness,  that  of  a  dyer.    When  about  80  years  of 

Caasano,  defeated  IJiicdonald  upon  the  banks  of  age  Mr.  Swain  exchanged  this  occupation  for 

the  Trebia,  and  Jonbert  at  Novi,  bnt  was  driven  that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  he  still  continues. 

out  of  Switzerland  by  MassSna.    He  was  re-  His  first  literary  productions  appeared  in  the 

called  to  Russia,  and  the  title  of  Prince  Italiyski  periodicals,  and  in  1828  he  published  a  volume 

cooferred  upon  him;  bnt  before  he  could  reach  of  "Metrical  Essays,"  followed  by  "Beantiea 

the  capital  the  insane  monarch  had  become  of-  of  the  Mind"  (1881)  and  "  Drybnrgh  Abbey" 

fended  with  him  for  a  trifle,  and,  recalling  all  (1832),  an  elegy  on  Sir  Walter  S^tt,  which 

the  preparations  made  for  his  triumphal  entry  elicited  the  favorable  comments  of  Southey. 

into  the  capital,  publicly  disgraced  him.    The  His  subsequent  publications  comprise  "  A  Me- 

diagrin  which  this  treatment  caused  the  old  sol-  moir  of  Henry  Liversedge  "  (1836) ;  "  Rhymes 

dier,  already  broken  in  health,  led  to  his  death,  for  Childhood"  (1846);  ^^  Dramatic  Chapters. 

In  1801  the  czar  Alexander  caused  a  statue  to  be  Poems,  and  Songs"  (1 847) ;  '*  English  Melodies" 

erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (1849) ;  '^  Letters  fVom  Laura  d^Auverne,"  &c. 

of  St.  Petersburg.    His  autobiography  has  been  They  have  had  considerable  popularity  in  Eng- 

published  under  the  title  of  Vie  de  Souworoff  land,  where  the  author  is  known  as  the  "  Man* 

ifocU  par  hii^mime^  <m  eolleetion  de  see  lettree  cheater  poet,"  and  a  collection  of  his  poems 

^diiet  eeriU,  edited  by  Serge  Olenka  (2  vols,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  United  States 

Sto.,  }(oscow,  181  d),  and  10  or  12  memoirs  have  (32mo.,  Boston,  1858). 

^tpeared  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  SWAIN,  David  Lowbt,  an  American  states- 
SWABIA,  or  Sitabia  (Ger.  Schwaben)^  a  man  and  educator,  born  near  Asheville,  Bun- 
dochj  of  the  German  empire  during  its  earlier  combe  co.,  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1801.  He  was  ad- 
period,  and  sabseqnently  one  of  its  10  great  mitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Carolina  in  1828, 
orclea,  or  great  divisions.  The  circle  was  and  soon  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice. 
Wnded  N.  by  tiie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  represent  Buncombe 
Ftaaconia,  £.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by  Switzerland,  co.  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  1831  was 
*Dd  W.  by  France,  the  Rhine  flowing  on  the  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
Mers  of  the  two  latter.  It  had  an  area  of  court.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  chosen 
1^000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  2,200,000,  governor  of  the  state,  being  the  youngest  man 
sod  was  conterminous  with  the  modem  divi-  that  ever  filled  that  office  in  North  Carolina, 
siom  of  WtLrtemberg,  the  southern  part  of  Ba-  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in 
den,  sad  the  province  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg  1835,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Caldwell  as  president 
in  Bayaria.  The  country,  one  of  the  most  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  a  position 
beantifal  and  fertile  tracts  in  Germany,  is  trav-  -  which  he  still  occupies  (March,  1862). 
^  by  the  Danube  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  SWAIN80N,  William,  an  English  natural- 
^versified  by  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  ist,  born  in  Liverpool,  Oct.  8, 1789.  He  served 
nlick  Forest  on  the  W.  and  the  Alps  on  the  S.  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  army  commissariat 
vou  XV. — 14 
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department  from  1807  to  1815,  then  travelled  is  yery  acate;  they  fly  low  in  damp  weather, 
in  Sonth  America  with  Eoster,  the  German  where  the  insects  are  most  abundant,  and  are 
naturalist)  and  on  his  return  settled  in  London,  thence  supposed  to  foretell  rain.  They  are 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  his-  most  numerous  in  the  tropics,  migrating  to  aod 
tory.  In  1820  he  commenced  the  publication  from  temperate  regions  in  warm  and  cold 
of  "  Zoological  Illustrations,  or  original  Fig>  weather ;  in  Great  Britain  they  make  their  ap- 
nres  and  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  inter-  pearance  from  Africa,  where  they  spend  the 
esting  Animals,"  sin^se  republished  in  6  vols,  winter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
8vo. ;  and  in  1821  of  a  work  on  the  mollusca,  April,  and  depart  toward  tne  end  of  October, 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Exotic  Conohology"  r4to.).  crossing  the  channel  singly  or  in  small  partiei, 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  "  Naturalist^s  Guide  and  are  as  much  exhausted  by  the  passage  as 
for  collecting  and  preserving  all  Subjects  of  other  migratory  birds  of  inferior  powers  of 
Natural  History  ana  Botany,"  &c.  (1822) ;  of  flight;  they  often  alight  on  vessels,  and  some- 
numerous  papers  on  natural  history  in  the  times  fall  into  the  sea.  In  the  United  States 
"Journal  of  *  titie  Royal  Institution,"  "Zoo-  they  arrive  about  a  month  later  and  depart 
logical  Journal,"  and  "  Magazine  of  Natural  several  weeks  earlier.  Most  species  prefer  the 
"History ;"  of  12  volumes  on  different  depart-  neighborhood  of  man,  building  their  nests  in 
ments  of  natural  history  in  Lardner's  "  Cab-  society  in  his  dwellings'  and  buildings ;  they 
inet  Oydopeedia,"  regarded  as  of  high  author-  form  attachments  to  places,  returning  year  after 
ity ;  of  two  volumes  on  the  "  Birds  of  West-  year  to  the  same  nests ;  though  declared  by 
em  Africa"  and  one  on  the  "  Fly  Catchers,"  ancient  writers  to  be  one  of  the  two  untamable 
in  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's  Library"  (1837-'8) ;  animals*(the  fly  being  the  other),  they  are  do- 
of  "A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  the  Nat-  cile  and  have  been  partially  domesticated; 
ural  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell  Fish"  they  are  useful  to  man  in  destroying  insects,  a 

il840);    and  of  a  series  of  "  Ornithological  single  bird  probably  collecting  about  1,000  in 

)rawings,"  being  selections  of  Brazilian  and  the  course  of  a  day.    The  nests  are  generally 

Mexican  birds  (1884-'41).     He  also  assisted  made  of  day  or  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 

Sir  John  Richardson  in  the  preparation  of  grass,  of  various  forms,  and  attached  externally 

^at  part  of  his  *^  Fauna  Boreali- Americana"  to  some  building ;  many  species  breed  in  holes 

which  relates  to  North  American  birds,  and  in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  nest 

in  connection  with  Mr.  Shuckard  prepared  in  of  grasses  and  feathers ;  the  eggs  are  6  or  6. 

1840  a  volume  on  the  *'  History  and  Natural  Swallows  are  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  and  an- 

Arrangement  of  Insects."    In  1841  he  emi-  cient  writings,  and  are  the  subjects  of  many 

grated  with  his  family  to  New  2^aland,  and  strange  tales  and  fabulous  stories;  they  are 

since  his  residence  there  has  published  **  Ob-  generally  considered  the  friends  of  man,  and  it 

servations  on  the  Climate  of  New  Zealand."  is  thought  barbarous  and  unlucky  to  kill  them; 

SWALLOW,  the  general  name  of  the  diurnal  they  are  regarded  as  the  winged  heralds  of 

fissirostral  birds  of  tiie  family  hirundinidcB,  in-  summer. — ^The  best  known  species  in  the  old 

eluding  the  swifts,  many  of  which  are  called  world  is  the  chimney  or  house  swallow  (H. 

swallows.    (See  Swirr.)    The  bill  is  short  and  rustica^  Linn.) ;  it  is  6^  inches  long,  bluish 

weak,  very  broad  at  the  base  and  suddenly  black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  chest,  and  the 

compressed  to  the  tip;  the  wings  long,  narrow,  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy;  lower 

and  acute;  primaries  9  or  10,  the  1st  the  long-  parts  rufous  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  theinner 

est ;  tail  more  or  less  forked ;  tarsi  very  short  web  of  each  tail  feather  except  the  2  innermost; 

and  weak,  generally  naked,  and  covered  with  the  tail  is  very  long  and  forked.    As  its  name 

scales ;  toes  usually  long  and  slender,  with  the  imports,  it  frequently  builds  its  nest  in  chimneys 

claws  moderate,  curved,  and  sharp ;  the  gape  a  few  feet  from  the  top ;  it  also  nests  in  old 

very  wide  and  usually  provided  with  short  walls  and  shafts  ofmines,  and  among  the  raft«ra 

bristles.     The  typical  genus  hirundo  (Linn.),  of  bams  and  sheds;  the  nest  is  cup-shaped, 

having  more  than  50  species,  embraces  several  made  of  earth  and  straw  and  lined  with  feath> 

well  known,  elegant  swallows  both  in  America  ers ;  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  ash  and 

and  the  old  world,  remarkable  for  their  great  red.    The  parents  are  very  attentive  to  the 

powers  of  flight ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  young,  and  brave  in  their  defence ;  they  have 

which  they,  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the  2  broods  in  a  season,  the  2d  sometimes  left  to 

neighborhood  of  water,  with  remarkable  skill  perish,  not  being  able  to  quit  the  nest  at  the 

and  grace ;  they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping  period  of  migration,  and  the  instinct  which 

along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  often  wash  prompts  to  the  latter  being  stronger  than  pa- 

themselves  by  a  sudden  plunge.    They  fly  at  rental  love ;  the  males  are  sweet  singers,  and 

the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary  very  courageous.    The  analogue  of  this  species 

evolutions,  but  are  rather  awkward  on  the  in  America  is  not  the  one  commonly  called 

ground  from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the  chimney  swallow  with  us  (which  is  a  swifl>, 

shortness  of  the  legs ;  they  live  more  on  the  but  the  bam  swallow  (ZT.  rv/o,  Yieill.) ;  it  is 

wing  than  any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their  about  7  inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent ; 

young  in  the  air ;  from  the  swiftness  of  their  glossy  steel  blue  above,  with  concealed  white 

flight  they  are  rarely  caught  by  birds  of  prey,  in  middle  of  back ;  it  much  resembles  its  £nro- 

and  are  seldom  hit  by  sportsmen ;  their  sight  pean  congener,  though  it  has  the  pectoral  ool« 
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hr  interropited  in  tiie  middle,  while  in  H.  ni**  as  the  others  in  North  America,  and  some  time 
im  it  continnes  across.  It  inhabits  North  before  migrating  southward  gets  yerj-  iaX  on 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ap-  mjrrtle  berries  (myriea  ceriferd).  For  the  lar* 
pearing  in  the  southern  states  from  the  middle  gest  of  the  American  swallows,  see  Mabtin. 
ofFebraarjto  March  1,  afewat  atime,reach-  The  largest  of  the  genns  hirundo  is  the  H. 
ing  New  England  in  mild  seasons  by  the  mid-  Senegalenns  (Linn.),  from  Africa,  shining  black 
die  of  Maj;  it  is  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  above,  and  ruddy  on  the  beUy  and  hind  part  of 
sammer,  seldom  appearing  before  the  final  melt-  back.  There  are  many  species  in  the  "East  In- 
ing  of  the  snow  ana  the  commencement  of  fine  dies,  some  permanent  residents,  others  migrat* 
weather;  as  it  commits  no  depredations  on  mon^s  ins  to  temperate  Asia.  Some  species  usually 
property,  and  serves  him  in  destroying  noxious  called  swallows,  as  those  which  make  the  fa- 
insects  and  the  teasing  pests  of  horses  and  cat-  mous  edible  nests  so  esteemed  in  the  East,  be- 
tle,  it  is  generally  liked  and  protected ;  it  is  be-  long  among  the  swifts. — ^The  bank,  sand,  or 
liercd  by  some  credulous  people  that  if  s^cal-  river  swallow  belongs  to  the  ^enus  eotylg 
lows  are  shot  the  cows  give  bloody  milk,  and  (Boie) ;  it  is  the  0,  riparia  (Boie),  and  the 
that  their  presence  in  a  bam  prevents  its  being  smallest  of  the  American  species,  being  4}- 
struck  by  lightning,  concerning  which  Wilson  inches  long  and  10}  in  alar  extent.  The  bill 
sajs:  '*  Wh^i  the  tenets  of  superstition  lean  to  is  very  flat,  and  extromely  wide  at  base,  gradu- 
the  side  of  humanity,  one  can  readily  respect  ally  narrowing  toward  the  tip ;  nostrils  promi- 
them.^^  It  is  gentle  and  easily  tamed,  and  its  nent  and  rounded ;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even 
twitterings  are  very  pleasant  to  hear  i^  a  sum-  or  very  slightly  forked ;  tarsi  rather  long,  with 
mer's  day.  The  nest  is  made  of  mud  or  moist  a  tuft  of  feathers  near  the  toes  behind.  It  is 
earth  mixed  with  grasses,  and  is  attached  to  grayish  brown  above,  sometimes  approaching 
the  beams  and  rafltors  Of  bams  and  outbuild-  sooty,  with  paler  margins ;  below  pure  white, 
ings;  it  is  generally  about  8  inches  long,  6  in  with  a  band  across  the  breast  and  sides  like  the 
the  greatest  diameter,  and  from  beam  to  out-  back.  It  is  generally  distributed  over  America 
fide  of  shell  6|  to  4,  weighing  often  more  than  and  Europe,  wherever  there  is  a  sandy  pit  or 
3  lbs. ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  small  and  long,  river  bank ;  it  is  hardy,  the  earliest  to  arrive 
white  with  a  few  spots  of  reddish  brown ;  in-  in  the  spring,  and  less  familiar  than  the  other 
cnb&tioQ  lasts  13  days,  both  sexes  assisting,  and  species;  it  hollows  out  a  tubular  gallery  in  the 
both  occupying  the  nest  at  night  until  the  sand  banks,  often  more  than  3  feet  in  length, 
joQng  are  hatched.  This  species  collects  in  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  larger  excavation  for 
large  flocks  in  midsummer  on  barns  and  sheds,  the  nest ;  it  is  called  sand  or  bank  martin  in 
telegraph  wires,  &g.,  chirping  almost  continu-  Europe.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference 
allj,  and  making  short  sallies  in  search  of  in-  between  the  European  and  American  birds,  fur- 
^ts.  They  start  for  the  south  by  the  end  of  nishing  one  of  the  very  few  instances  (perhaps 
Angost  or  first  of  September,  early  on  some  the  only  one)  among  land  birds  of  the  same 
fidr  morning ;  they  do  not  fly  high,  and  follow  species  permanently  inhabiting  both  continents. 
the  shore  or  the  course  of  rivers. — The  cliff  or  In  the  rough- winged  swallow  (C,  aerripennU^ 
fblroos  swallow  (M,  lunifrons,  Say)  is  about  5  Bonap. ;  sUlgidopteryx  of  Baird),  the  1st  pri- 
inchesloDg  and  12^  in  alar  extent;  the  crown  mary  has  the  outer  edge  converted  into  stiff- 
&nd  back  are  steel-blue,  separated  more  or  less  ened  recurved  hooks,  and  the  tarsus  is  without 
broadly  by  a  grayish  collar ;  the  chin,  throat,  feathers. — In  the  genns  chelidon  (Boie)  the  tail 
aod  sides  of  head  dark  chestnut ;  breast  grayish  is  moderate  and  forked,  and  the  tarsi  and  long 
brown;  belly  white ;  steel-blue  spot  on  throat;  toes  are  clothed  with  downy  feathers ;  it  is  pe- 
ramp  light  oheetnut,  and  forehead  brownish  culiar  to  the  old  world.  The  European  window 
white ;  tail  slightly  notched.  It  is  found  sw&llow,  house  martin,  or  martlet  (C.  ttrhica^ 
tbroaghoat  North  America  from  ocean  to  Boie)  is  6  inches  long,  black  above,  and  white 
ooeaa ;  it  is  called  republican  swallow  by  An-  below  and  on  ramp ;  it  has  the  same  habits  aa 
duboQ,  in  allnsion  to  the  habit  of  associating  to  the  conmion  swallow,  with  a  less  rapid  but 
niake  their  nests  and  rear  the  young.  The  nest  more  sweeping  flight ;  it  is  more  familiar,  breed- 
is  bnilt  under  eaves  and  cornices,  where  it  is  ing  even  in  cities ;  the  nest  is  always  on  the 
pullj  sheltered  from  the  rain ;  it  is  made  of  outside  of  buildings,  under  the  eaves  or  project- 
^j  and  sand,  the  entrance  near  the  top,  shaped  ing  parts ;  the  eggs  are  white ;  it  haa  no  song. 
like  an  earthen  retort  with  the  neck  broken  SWAMICEBDAM,  Johanihcs,  a  Dntch  ento- 
<^;  it  is  lined  with  straw  and  grass;  the  eggs  mologist  and  physician,  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
are  white  with  dosky  spots ;  the  nest  is  bravely  1687,  died  in  1681.  He  studied  medicine  with 
defended  by  the  parents.  The  white-bellied  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  and  at  tihe 
shallow  or  American  house  martin  (ff,  hieolor^  university  of  Leyden.  While  occupied  wlUi 
Vieill.)  is  6^  inches  long  and  12^  in  alar  extent,  his  other  studies  he  gave  considerable  attention 
ofaglossy  metallic  green  above  and  white  be-  to  the  natural  history  of  insects,  and  made 
low ;  it  IS  a  quarrelsome  species,  coming  earlier  many  dissections  and  microscropical  examina- 
iathe  spring  than  the  others,  but  is  not  so  com-  tions  and  a  large  collection  of  specimens.  He 
^;  the  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  lined  obtained  leave  at  Amsterdam  to  dissect  the 
^  grass  and  feathers,  and  the  eggs  are  white  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the  hospital,  and 
^  a  blniah  tinge;  it  is  as  widely  distributed  invented  the  mode  for  the  preparation  of  hot 
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low  organs  now  usoally  employed  in  anatomy,  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  migrating  northward 
He  published  a  "  General  History  of  Insects"  in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia,  kc^ 
(1668) ;  "  The  Natural  History  of  Bees"  (1673) ;  where  it  breeds ;  the  young  are  brownish  gray, 
and  a  *^  History  of  the  Ephemeras"  (1675).  His  The  male  has  a  peculiar  note  resembling  the 
entomological  collection  was  divided  at  his  word  *^hoop,"  repeated  several  times  in  suo- 
death  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different  cession,  the  intensity  greatly  increased  by  the 
purchasers.  Boerhaave,  who  edited  his  works  convolutions  of  the  windpipe,  which,  after 
•  and  wrote  his  Hfe,  esteemed  his  '^  History  of  penetrating  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  to  its 
Insects"  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  posterior  portion,  is  bent  forward  again  to  the 
that  had  preceded  it.  An  English  translation  front  of  this  bone  before  going  to  the  lungs; 
of  his  entomological  works  by  T.  Floyd  was  this  anatomical  peculiarity  is  not  found  in  the 
published  in  1768.  tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plaintive  voice. 
6WAK,  a  well  known  web-footed  bird  of  Though  praised  by  the  poets  for  its  gentleness 
the  duck  family,  and  the  type  of  the  sub-family  and  beauty,  it  is  cruel  and  vindictive,  the  males 
cygnina^  embracing  some  of  the  largest  and  fighting. savagely  at  pairing  time,  and  the  fe- 
most  graceful  of  aquatic  birds.  The  bill  and  male  with  young  attacking  every  thing  which 
feet  are  much  like  those  of  the  ducks,  the  for-  approaches  her  nest ;  it  can  repel  any  bird, 
mer  being  stout,  of  nearly  equal  width  through-  even  the  eagle,  and  in  fighting  the  combatants 
ontf  and  with  a  comparatively  small  nail ;  the  try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding  the  rival^s 
neck  very  long,  and  tne  legs  short ;  wings  long  head  under  water,  often  with  &tal  effect 
and  powerfal,  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  long-  Though  Jieavy  and  rather  slow  fliers,  they  rise 
est,  a  blow  from  them  having  been  known  to  to  a  great  height,  uttering  a  loud,  harsh,  and 
break  a  man's  arm ;  tail  short  and  rounded ;  trumpet-like  note  when  sailing  high  in  the  air ; 
eyes  small  and  near  the  bill.  They  perform  when  enraged  or  alan^ed  they  can  swim  faster 
long  migrations,  flying  in  single  flies  uniting  than  a  man  can  walk.  This  bird  was  sacred 
at  an  acute  angle ;  the  diet  is  diiefly  vegetable,  to  Apollo,  and  was  the  bird  of  the  Muses ;  it 
consisting  of  grass,  roots,  and  seeds,  in  search  was  strangely  celebrated  for  its  melodious 
of  which  they  submerge  the  head  onl^,  keeping  song,  especially  at  the  time  of  its  death ;  the 
it  under  water  8  to  6  minutes  at  a  time ;  they  sound  of  its  wings  at  a  distance  is  loud  and  not 
al^o  devour  aquatic  worms  and  insects,  young  unmusical,  and  even  its  harsh  scream  may  ap- 
frogs,  and  probably  small  fish ;  the  intestines  pear  pleasant  to  the  Icelander  and  other  north- 
are  long,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders ;  they  are  em  nations,  as  the  flocks  arrive  in  the  spring, 
gregarious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  awkward  announcing  the  end  of  the  dreary  winter ;  but 
on  land,  but  rapid  and  high  fliers;  they  are  as  far  as  southern  Europe  is  concerned,  its 
remarkably  careful  to  keep  their  plumage,  song  is  a  mere  fable.  The  flesh  is  dark  and 
which  is  generally  white,  free  from  dirt  of  all  tough,  and,  though  prominent  at  ancient  feasts, 
kinds.  The  nest  is  bulky,  of  grass  and  coarse  was  probably  more  for  ostentation  than  con- 
materials,  placed  on  ih^  ground  among  the  sumption. — The  European  tame  swan  ((7.  olor^ 
rashes  and  near  the  water;  it  is  sometimes  Gmel.)  has  a  red  bill,  with  black  tip  and  sides, 
raised  a  foot  or  more  to  avoid  inundations;  and  a  tubercle  at  the  base;  the  trachea  has  no 
the  male  guards  the  nest,  assists  the  female  in  convolutions.  It  is  generally  distributed  over 
the  care  of  the  young,  and  boldly  defends  them  Europe  and  America  as  an  ornamental  bird ; 
even  against  predaceous  animals  and  man ;  the  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  the 
eggs  are  6  to  8,  and  incubation  lasts  6  weeks,  poets  was  sung  as  the  model  of  grace  and  the 
— ^In  the  typical  genus  cygnua  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  bird  of  love,  and  represented  as  attached  to  the 
longer  than  the  head,  the  base  covered  by  a  soft  car  of  Yenus;  its  flesh  was  served  with  great 
sMn  extending  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyes,  pomp  at  their  public  feasts.  It  is  a  large  and 
and  tiie  nostrils  in  the  middle  portion ;  lower  handsome  species,  a  permanent  resident  in  tern- 
part  of  tibia  bare ;  tarsus  much  shorter  than  perate  Europe ;  in  Great  Britain  from  remote 
the  foot,  compressed  and  scaly ;  webs  fall ;  periods  it  has  been  protected  by  preservative 
hind  toe  small,  mucb  elevated,  with  a  narrow  taws,  whose  infringement  was  punished  by  fine 
lobe;  tan  of  20  to  24  feathers,  rounded  or  and  imprisonment;  the  male  is  called  a  coh 
wedge-shaped ;  sexes  similarly  colored,  but  the  and  the  female  a  pen ;  its  life  is  said  to  extend 
females  the  smallest.  Wagler  has  divided  the  to  a  century.  The  young  have  a  gray  plumage 
old  genus  cygnns  mU>  two,  cygnm  and  ohr^  ac-  and  a  lead-colored  bill ;  tiieir  flesh  is  sometimes 
cording  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  swollen  fleshy  eaten  at  the  present  day,  and  when  properlv 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  former  cooked  is  said  to  be  delicious,  with  a  flavor  be- 
also  the  lamellaa  of  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  tween  that  of  the  goose  and  of  the  hare.  As 
visibly  projecting,  and  in  the  latter  not ;  in  the  an  ornamental  bird  nothing  is  more  pleasing 
former  belongs  the  tame  swan  of  Europe,  and  than  the  swan,  an  emblem  of  peace,  quiet,  and 
in  the  latter  ue  wild  swan  and  both  the  Korth  refinement,  as  it  swims  slowly  over  the  surface 
American  species.  The  European  wild  or  of  a  placid  lake.  The  most  pmed  are  brought 
whooping  swan  {Cferas^  Ray)  is  4i  to  4}  feet  to  the  United  States  from  Hamburg,  and  are 
long,  white,  with  the  head  and  neck  tinged  generally  what  are  called  Polish  swans  (C  m- 
with  yellowish,  and  a  black  bill,  yellowish  at  mutdbilu^  Yarr.),  from  the  Baltic  shores,  noted 
the  base  and  without  tubercle;  it  is  a  winter  for  having  white  cygnets.    Bewick's  swan  {C. 
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miMr,  Pb)].)  is  a  smaller,  wfld  species,  making  tive.  Swan  river  was  first  disoovered  in  1696 
considerable  noise  in  its  migrations,  and  a  win-  by  Ylaming.  In  1829  the  colony  now  called 
ter  visitor  in  Great  Britain. — The  American  or  West  Australia  was  founded  upon  its  banks, 
whistling  swan  (C.  Americanutj  fiharpless)  is  SWANSEA  (Welsh,  Ahertaiy)^  a  town  and 
65  inches  long  and  about  7  feet  in  alar  extent,  parliamentary  borough  of  Glamorganshire, 
with  a  bill  of  4  J  inches ;  the  bill  is  as  long  as  \Vales,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
the  head,  high  at  the  base,  the  feathers  on  the  Tawy,  where  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Swansea, 
forehead  endung  in  a  semicircular  outline ;  the  Bristol  channel,  84  m.  W.  from  Bristol ;  pop. 
nostrils  far  forward ;  tail  of  20  feathers ;  the  in  1861,  42,581.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea 
adult  is  pure  white  with  bill  and  legs  black,  bathing.  There  are  extensive  anthracite  mines 
and  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  in  front  of  the  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  together  with  the 
eye;  yoong  birds  are  brownish,  especially  on  convenience  of  the  port,  have  caused  it  to  be 
the  head;  they  are  5  or  6  years  in  coming  made  the  principal  seat  of  the  copper  trade  of 
to  maturity.  This  species  is  spread  over  the  Great  Britain.  Oopper  ore  is  brought  from  Ouba. 
North  American  continent  from  the  Atlantic  South  America,  Australia,  &c.,  to  be  smelted 
to  the  Pacific ;  many  are  shot  in  winter  and  at  Swansea.  There  are  iron,  tin  plate,  and  zinc 
spring  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  works,  potteries,  &c.,  and  ship  building  is  car- 
Delaware;  they  are  very  watchful  when  feed-  riod  on.  In  1869  there  were  owned  here  4,773 
ing,  one  always  acting  as  sentinel ;  thev  fly  in  vessels,  tonnage  508,814  There  are  extensive 
an  angle,  each  line  in  ringle  file,  the  leading  docks  with  every  convenience  for  loading  and 
Inrd  as  he  gets  weary  retiring  to  the  rear.  The  unloading  vessels ;  and  the  first  floating  dock 
nest  is  described  as  made  of  moss,  peat,  and  was  built  at  Swansea  in  1852.  In  consequence 
sticks,  5  to  6  feet  long,  4J-  wide,  and  2  high,  of  the  great  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  vea- 
with  the  cavity  1^  in  diameter ;  the  eggs  are  sels  of  Targe  size  can  come  close  to  the  town 
Irowniah  white,  clouded  with  darker.  The  at  flood,  but  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry. 
trumpeter  swan  (C.  Jmccinator^  Rich.)  is  about  Swansea  is  connected  by  railway  with  Milford 
5  feet  long  and  7  in  alar  extent,  with  the  bill  and  Gloucester,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Swan- 
i\  inches;  bill  longer  than  the  head,  the  feath-  sea  Valley  rdlway,  opened  in  1860. 
ers  on  the  forehead  with  a  semi-elliptical  out-  SWAETZ,  Olof,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom 
line;  nostrils  with  the  anterior  extremity  only  at  Norrkoping,  East  €k>ttland,  in  1760,  died  in 
as &r forward  as  the  middle  of  the  commissure;  1817.  He  studied  medicine  at  Upsal,  and  be- 
tail  with  24  feathers ;  the  adults  are  pure  white,  tween  the  years  1779  and  1782  maae  excursions 
tlie  legs  and  bill  entirely  black,  the  tatter  with*  in  the  various  districts  of  Sweden  to  study 
out  any  red  spot  at  base.  It  is  found  from  the  their  botany,  and  visited  Lapland,  Finland,  and 
IGasissippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  appearing  on  Oottland.  In  1788  he  visited  the  western  coasts 
the  lower  Ohio  about  the  end  of  October,  and  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and,  after 
going  sonth  when  the  ice  ^ets  thick ;  it  Is  very  spending  a  year  in  England,  returned  to  Swe- 
oommon  in  the  fur  countries,  breeding  as  low  den  in  1789,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  profes- 
as  lat.  61**  K  As  its  name  imports,  the  note  sor  of  natural  history  in  the  medico-chirurgical 
is  more  sonorous  than  in  the  whistling  swan ;  institution  of  Stockholm.  He  added  upwaid  of 
it  is  not  so  wary  as  the  last  named  species ;  as  50  genera  and  850  species  to  the  list  of  fiower- 
in  all  swans,  during  flight  the  neck  and  legs  ing  plants,  beside  a  great  number  to  the  class 
are  stretched  at  fall  length ;  it  is  the  principal  of  eryptogamia.  He  published  botanical  works 
Bonrce  of  the  fine  down  so  much  prized  for  in  Latin,  wrote  the  text  of  4  volumes  of  the 
maffs  and  tippets. — ^The  black-neckea  swan  (0.  Stentik Botanih^  and  contributed  to  the  *^ Philo- 
^gricoUii^  Steph.X  of  South  America,  has  the  sophical  Transactions"  and  the  **  Transactions 
head  and  neck  bhick  and  the  bill  red.  The  0.  of  the  LinnsBan  Society*'  of  London. 
coscmtha  (Mol.),  also  South  American,  has  the  SWEABORG,  or  Sveabobo,  a  fortress  and 
lores  feathered. — A  black  swan,  once  consider-  military  post  in  Finland,  belonging  to  Russia, 
^  as  apocryphal  as  a  white  crow,  inhabits  8  m.  S.  £.  from  Helsingfors,  the  approaches  to 
Amtralia,  that  land  of  strange  animals ;  the  which  it  defends ;  pop.  6,000.  It  is  built  upon 
^f^^pif  atrata  (Wagl.),  of  that  continent  and  7  granitic  islands  forming  an  ellipse,  all  of  them 
Tasmania,  is  black  except  a  few  white  prima-  strongly  fortified,  and  connected  either  by 
lies  and  a  bright  red  bill ;  it  is  nearly  as  large  causeways  or  bridges  of  boats  ;  they  are  Yar- 
u  the  common  swan,  and  is  now  not  unfre-  gd  and  Gustafsvurd  on  the  S.,  Wester  SvartO 
qaently  seen  with  it  in  the  parks  of  Europe;  and.Langarn  to  the  N".  W.,  Ldven  and  the  Lit- 
Its  dying  note,  far  from  being  melodious,  is  tie  5ster  Svartd  to  the  K,  and  the  Great  Oster 
said  to  be  tike  the  creakmg  of  a  rusty  sign  on  Svartd  to  the  N.  E.  The  principal  fort  is  on 
a  windy  day.  Vargd,  and  comprises  a  strong  castle  and  bar- 
SWAX  River,  a  river  of  West  Australia,  racks,  and  magazines  excavated  in  the  rock  and 
which,  after  a  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  course  of  about  bomb-proof  There  are  at  some  points  8  tiers 
1^  m.,  in  which  it  several  times  expands  into  of  guns.  The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2,000, 
"^  lakes,  and  after  passing  near  Guilford  and  the  usual  garrison  of  the  fortress  varies 
*^  the  city  of  Perth,  falls  into  the  sea  by  an  from  6,000  to  8,000  men,  though  the  casemates 
eitenaive  estuary  about  lat.  82'*  S.  It  is  subject  have  accommodations  for  12,000.  The  harbor 
to  sadden  floods  which  are  often  very  destruo-  within,  to  which  there  is  but  one  entrance,  has 
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room  for  70  eliips  of  the  line.    The  fortress  was  (^^  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages'*),  from  whom 

erected   between  1749    and  1758  hj  Oount  our  account  has  been  taken,  speaks  of  it  as  of 

Ehrensweid,  field  marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is  a  form  of  ^^inflammatory  rheumatic  fever;"' 

buried  within  it),  as  a  defence  against  Bussia.  but  he  must  use  the  word  in  a  different  and 

In  1808  it  was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  much  larger  sense  than  is  usually  given  to  it 

after  2  months  Admiral  Cronstadt,  though  am-  The  disease   commonly  commenced   with   a 

1>ly  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence,  capitu-  chill,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  prostration, 
ated.  Left  in  possession  of  the  conquerors  by  Pain  in  the  head  was  an  inTariable  symptom : 
the  peace  of  1809,  it  was  called  the  "  Gibraltar  this  was  soon  followed  in  some  by  deiirinm,  in 
of  the  North,"  and  has  since  been  regarded  as  others  by  a  lethargy  which  gradually  lapsed 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Bussia  on  the  Baltic,  into  fatal  coma.  £^ly  in  the  disease,  some- « 
In  Aug.  1865,  it  was  severely  but  nnsuccesa-  times  at  its  commencement,  the  patient  broke 
fully  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet.  out  in  a  copious  sweat ;  this  had  an  exceedingly 
SWEATING  SIOKNESS.  During  the  mid-  offensive  smell,  and  poured  in  streams  from  the 
die  ages  Europe  was  ravaged  by  numerous  and  patient,  so  that  he  "  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  stink- 
fatal  pestilences ;  some  of  these,  after  repeat-  mg  swamp."  The  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble, 
edly  decimating  every  considerable  city  in  Eu-  the  breathing  labored,  the  countenanoe  livid, 
rope,  are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  and  the  patient  restless,  constantly  tossing  and 
Egypt  and  the  Turkish  dominions ;  others  have  throwing  himself  about.  Sometunes  nansea  and 
completely  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  ex-  vomiting  were  present^  sometimes  convulsions 
oept  in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  Among  came  on ;  the  voice  was  "  whining  and  sigh- 
these  latter  was  the  sweating  sickness.  It  made  ing;"  "  neither  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  nor 
its  first  appearance  in  England  in  1486,  just  the  evacuation  by  stool  was  entirely  intei^ 
after  the  battle  of  Boswoiibh,  and  disappeared  rupted."  The  crisis  of  the  disease  occurred 
suddenly  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  commonly  within  24  hours,  and  many  died 
year.  It  attacked  chiefly  people  in  the  prime  within  that  time ;  if  they  survived  it,  reoov- 
of  life,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  old  age  and  ery  gradually  took  place ;  but  the  patient  was 
infancy,  and  was  so  fatal  that,  according  to  left  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  the  conva- 
Holini^ed,  scarce  one  in  100  of  those  attacked  lescence  was  tedious  and  protracted.  Belapses 
escaped  with  life.  It  made  a  second  appearance  were  conunon,  even  to  a  8d  and  4th  attach ;  in 
during  the  summer  of  1606,  but  this  time  the  these  cases  organic  changes  probably  took 
disease  was  mild  and  manageable,  so  that  it  was  place,  for  the  patients  are  said  to  have  died  of 
thought  that  medicine  had  got  the  better  of  it ;  dropsy  or  some  other  incurable  affection.  The 
after  a  short  time  it  again  completely  disap-  disease  was  probably  contagions,  as  it  seems  to 
peared.  In  July,  1617,  it  broke  out  for  a  third  have  followed  the  great  channels  of  oommer> 
time,  appearing  flrst  in  London.  This  epidemic  cial  intercourse.  Its  propagation  was  favored 
was  exceedingly  feital,  often  carrying  off  the  by  the  personal  uncleanliness,  the  want  of  ven- 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  that  tOation  in  dwellings,  the  starvation,  and  the 
the  shivering  flt  was  regarded  as  the  an-  excesses  common  at  the  period ;  and  its  mor- 
nouncement  of  certain  death ;  it  lasted  for  6  tality  was  aggravated  by  the  ixgudicions  means 
months,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  its  ravages  employed  for  its  cure. 

were  confined  to  England  alone.  In  May,  1628,        SWEDEN  (Swedish,  Sverige\  a  kingdom  of 

the  sweating  sickness  again  made  its  appearance  northern  Europe,  forming  with  Norway,  with 

in  London.    This  time  the  duration  of  the  dis-  which  it  is  politically  united,  the  Scandinavian 

ease  was  longer,  for  it  still  lingered  in  England  peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat.  66**  SCK  and 

in  the  followW  summer ;  it  was  very  fatal,  so  69**  N.  and  long,  ir  18'  80"  and  24**  18'  E.    It 

much  so  as  to  be  denominated  by  some  histo-  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway,  8.  W.  by 

rians  *^the  great  mortality;"  and  finally  it  ex-  the  Cattegat  and  the  Sound,  S.  by  the  Baltic 

tended  over  the  northern  half  of  the  conti-  sea,  E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 

nent.    It  first  spread  to  Hamburg,  attacking  the  and  N.  £.  by  Finland.    It  is  separated  from 

crew  of  an  English  vessel  recently  arrived,  and  Norway  by  the  long  range  of  mountains  form- 

in  the  course  of  21  days  is  estimated  to  have  ing  the  main  chain  of  the  Scandinavian  ^stem, 

out  off  2,000  persons.    From  Hamburg  it  ex-  along  which  a  broad  avenue  out  in  the  forest, 

tended  over  all  northern  Germany,  reaching  and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  monu- 

as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  and  then  making  its  ments^  marks  the  line  of  division.    This  avenue 

way  gradually  to  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  is  maintained  with  great  care  and  kept  free 

Sweden,  <and  Norway.     In  1661  the  disease  from  obstructions  by  the  Norwegians,  and  its 

again  appeared  in  England,  and,  after  spread-  condition  regularly  reported  to  their  it^trtking 

ing  alarm  and  death  throughout  the  country  for  or  legislature.    The  extreme  length  of  Sweden 

6  months,  finally  entirely  disappeared. — The  is  970  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  about  200 

sweating  sickness  occurred  when  medical  sci-  m.    It  is  divided  into  8  provinces:  Gottland, 

ence  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  entirely  confined  Svealand,  Swedeland,  or  Sweden  proper,  and 

within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Galenic  theo-  Norrland.    These  are  subdivided  into  24  bens 

ries ;  what  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  mainly  or  districts,  whose  extent  and  population  were 

derived  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time  rather  in  1868  as  follows,  according  to  the  Alma$UKh 

'^an  from  the  writings  of  physicians.    Hecker  de  Goiha  for  1862 : 
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ImtmiiMtHL 

Ar««,aq.  m. 

In  1858. 

Chief  toma. 

60TTI.AHD. 
Kilmd 

1,789 
8,444 
1,118 
8.801 
4J808 
4,968 
4.260 
1,908 
8.801 
6,068 
1,911 
1,881 

8,867 

876,600 
801,440 
114647 
147.880 
165,664 
816,548 
888,86r 
115,888 
814,051 
861,850 
806.128 
49,198 

•  •  ■  • 

Maho6. 

rtinstianfffaMi 

ChrlAtiansUd. 

BieJdoie 

CariacTOQ^ 

Sratobenr • 

WeziS. 

jAnkfinioe 

GdoMr ...«. 

Oalmar. 

LinkSping. 
Halmstad. 

HilUad 

Sktnborv.... 

liariefttad. 

Elftbow 

WeneiBbofB^ 

6oth«3Du^ 

Gottlud 

Wlaby. 

likes    Wener     and 
W«tter 

Total 

88^868 

8,989 
8,095 
8,516 
8,687 
8,275 
6,966 
18,899 

786 

8,808,896 

811,820 
91,877 
124301 
99,707 
146,048 
287.865 
168,004 

•  •  •  a 

STXALiLnk 

B  toddiolm 

Stockholm. 

JJpa\ 

Njkopini^ 

WestonM. 

Orebro. 

Carlatad. 

Westminlud 

Orebro 

VermUnd 

Koppubenr 

Falun. 

lakes  Mekr  and  Hjol- 

Total 

88,447 

7.668 

9.540 

19.191 

80,168 

48,454 

l,09^201 

181,986 

112,820 
66.754 
79,435 
66.888 

SOBBLAVD. 

Odleborip 

Geile. 

li^estemorrUuid 

JiniU4iid 

Hernosand. 

Wttterbotten , 

Sorrfeottcn 

Umea. 
Pltoa. 

Total 

98.911 

44&.flfifi 

Total  of  Sweden.... 

170,686    18,784,240 

Gottlaod  (the  region  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Goths)  lies  8.  of  lat.  58^  45 ,  and  comprises 
ftiw  the  islands  of  Oland  and  Gottland;  8vea- 
knd,  the  original  ooontrj  of  the  8venakar  or 
Swedes,  is  the  middle  region  of  the  kingdom, 
eztendiog  from  Gottland  northward  to  lat.  60^ 
^';  and  Norrland  is  the  whole  northern  see- 
tion  up  to  the  Norwegian  frontier  of  Finland. 
—The  coast  line,  which  is  abont  1,400  m.  in 
exteat,  is  deeply  indented  by  nnmeroos  fiords 
or  giil&,  which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
of  tiie  conntrj ;  about  800  m.  of  the  coast  bor- 
ders on  the  Skager  Rack,  Gattegat,  and  8oand ; 
the  remainder  is  washed  bj  the  Baltic  and  the 
golf  of  Bothnia.  The  W.  shore  along  the  Skar 
e«r  Rack  and  Gattegat  is  rocky,  but  seldom  ele- 
vated more  than  80  or  40  feet.  The  8.  shore 
tt  far  as  Solvitsborg  in  Blekinge  is  low  and 
Band  J ;  thence  nortiiward  it  is,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, lined  by  predpitons  cliffs  about  60 
&et  in  height  as  &r  as  Galmar  sound,  lying  be- 
tveen  Oland  and  the  mainland.  The  bhy  of 
Carkcrona  makes  a  deep  indentation  in  this 
pordon  of  the  coast.  Along  the  Sound  the 
coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  but  north  of  it 
lisea  into  higher  cliffs,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
uke  Haehir  presents  bold  headlands  100  feet 
ia  height.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Dal  and 
as  far  as  the  strait  of  Quarken  the  rocky  and 
ttady  shores  alternate;  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  is  characterized  by  low 
oody  beaches.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and 
Qostly  of  rapid  current.  The  principal  are  the 
Tomea,  290  m.  long,  and  with  its  affluent  the 


Muonio  forming  the  boundary  between  Sweden 
and  Finland ;  &e  Lulea,  Pitea,  Skelleftea,  and 
Umea;  the  Angerman.  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  280  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  vessels 
of  600  tons  70  m.  from  its  mouth ;  the  E.  and 
W.  Dal,  whidi  uniting  form  the  outlet  of  several 
lakes ;  these  all  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Klar  and  the  Gdta  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Gattegat.  The  Trolhatta  fall  on  the 
latter  is  celebrated ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  very 
large  and  the  descent  112  feet.  Sweden  abounds 
in  beautifbl  lakes;  over  80  are  enumerated. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Wener,  90  by  66  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  lai^est  lake  in  Europe  except  Lake 
Ladoga.  Lake  Wetter  is  smaller,  but  has  an 
area  of  nearly  720  sq.  A.,  and  receives  40  rivers. 
Lake  Melar  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  beauti- 
ful  banks,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,400  islands. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  the  ^jelmar,  con- 
nected with  Lake  MflBlar ;  the  SiJ^a,  the  Storjan, 
the  Hom-Afvan,  and  the  Stora-Lulea-Watten, 
in  which  the  Lulefi  river  has  its  source. — ^The 
mountain  cham  which  forms  the  spine  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  coUeo- 
tively  known  as  the  Dovrefield  or  Dofrines,  has 
a  much  larger  portion  of  its  most  elevated  sur- 
face in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  Its  lower 
portion,  the  Langfield  chain,  is  wholly  in  Nor- 
way, while  the  Dovrefield  and  KiOlen  chains 
form  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries ; 
their  loftiest  summits,  Sulitelma  in  lat.  67*^  and 
Sylf  jellen  in  lat.  88^,  lie  partly  in  each.  The 
western  or  Norwegian  side  of  these  mountains 
has  a  much  more  precipitous  character  than 
the  eastern  or  Swedish.  In  Sweden  they  form 
a  plateau  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  from  which 
occasional  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
which  in  a  breadth  of  40  m.  slopes  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  and 
thence  declines  in  hUls  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  8.  of  lat.  69°  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  extremi- 
ty. The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is  rocky,' 
with  bleak,  barren,  snow-clad  hills,  and  a 
stunted  vegetation  of  birch,  fir,  and  small  pines, 
in  the  higher  lands  intermingled  with  dreary 
lakes  and  swamps.  The  great  forest  region  lies 
S.  of  lat.  64%  where  the  surface  is  less  elevated. 
It  is  computed  that  $  of  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  is  covered  with  forests.  Further  8. 
the  surface  is  more  level,  and  the  woods  give 
place  to  cultivated  fields. — ^The  geological  for- 
mations' of  Sweden  are  in  chief  part  granites, 
gneiss,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  They  compose 
most  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains, 
and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  silurian 
strata,  which  sometimes  are  seen  undisturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  position.  These 
are  broken  through  and  overflowed  by  trap; 
and  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  the 
drift  formation  and  large  bowlders.  The  meta- 
morphic group  abounds  in  metaUic  veins  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  are  productive  in  a  great  variety  of 
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metals,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  zino,  silver,  cobalt,  the  longest  day  is  18^  hours  and  the  shortest 
&c.   The  pyritiferous  slates  are  largely  worked  5^  hours.    At  Tornea,  21  i  hours  is  the  long- 
for  alum  and  copperas,  and  these,  as  well  as  est ;  and  at  Enontekeis,  lat.  68^  80',  the  son  re- 
the  sulphurous  gangues  of  the  various  ores,  mains  above  the  horizon  about  3  weeks. — The 
might  be  made  to  fiimish  unlimited  supplies  of  pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  furnish  a  great 
sulphur.    The  production  of  the  metals  is  vari-  abundance  of  timber,  which  is  largely  exported 
onsly  given  by  different  authorities,  and  has  for  building  and  shipping  purposes.     In  the 
been  noticed  in  the  tabular  statement  in  the  middle  province  there  are  also  considerable 
article  Minb,  as  also  to  some  extent  under  the  quanties  of  ash,  linden,  willow,  maple,  and  the 
heads  of  the  different  metals.    The  localities  weeping  birch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
of  the  most  important  mines  are :  of  iron,  at  northern  forest  trees.    In  the  southern  province 
Dannemora  in  the  leen  of  Upsal,  and  in  Werm-  the  oak  attains  great  size  and  beauty,  and  the 
land,  drebro,  Gtefleborg,  Kopparberg,  and  West-  beech  and  elm  are  common.    With  the  excep- 
manland ;  of  copper,  at  Falun  in  Kopparberg,  tion  of  the  cherry  there  are  few  fruit  trees  N. 
and  at  various  otherjplaces  in  the  lasns  of  Oster-  of  the  60th  parallel.    Barley  is  cultivated  in 
gottland,  Jamtland,  We^bnanland,  &c. ;  and  of  all  parts  of  Sweden,  and  rye,  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
silver  at  Sala,  in  Westmanland.    It  is  stated  that  peas,  and  potatoes  are  successfully  grown  in  the 
the  silver  mine  at  this  place  in  1860  produced  middle  and  southern  provinces.    The  gooeeber- 
806,000  oz.  of  silver.    Coal  of  inferior  quality  is  ry  grows  as  far  K  as  70^    Tobacco  is  raised 
found  in  the  S.  part  of  Sweden,  near  Helong-  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm.    Boot  croi)e  are 
borg.    An  interest-ing  geologicsd  change  in  the  largely  cultivated. — ^The  fauna  of  Sweden  is  not 
coast  line  of  Sweden,  caused  by  the  gradual  as  numerous  as  of  some  of  the  other  northern 
rising  of  the  land,  has  been  noticed  as  taking  countries  of  Europe.   The  principal  quadrupeds 
place  ever  since  it  was  first  observed  by  Oelsius  are  the  brown  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glutton, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.   By  him  it  lemming,  deer,  elk^marten,  hare,  saUe,  bea- 
was  attributed  to  the  depression  of  the  waters  of  ver,  and  squirrel.    The  birds  are  more  numer- 
the  Baltic.    The  greatest  movement  is  noticed  ous,  sea  fowl  especially  seeking  the  sheltered 
along  the  K.  coast,  and  has  been  rated  at  about  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  gulf  of  Bothnia.    The 
6  inches  in  100  years.    It  is  much  less  at  Stock-  eagle  and  falcon,  the  wild  goose,  eider  duck  and 
hohn,  and  gradually  decreases  further  south. —  other  species  of  wild  ducks,  swans,  and  the  gull 
The  soil  of  Sweden  is  not  generdly  very  fertile,  tribe  abound ;  and  on  t^e  heaths  the  woodcock, 
much  of  it  being  produced  by  the  disintegra-  capercailzie   and  o\her  grouse  are  plentiful, 
tion  of  primitive  rocks,  and  containing  a  large  Among  fishes,  the  herring,  or  rather  the  «tn>- 
proportion  of  silex.    There  are  nearly  4,000  mingy  an  allied  genus,  are  plentiftil  on  the  S. 
sq.  m.  of  arable  lands,  and  somewhat  more  than  coast,  and  the  tnrbot,  oyster,  lobster,  salmon, 
7,000  of  meadow  lands  and  pasturage,  so  that  in  and  trout  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  seas 
all  not  far  from  -f^  of  the  surface  of  the  kingdom  and  rivers.    The  domestic  animals  are  mostly 
is  under  cultivation.    The  climate  of  t^e  Scan-  of  small  size,  and,  though  hardy,  the  cattle  and 
dinavian  peninsida  is  generally  milder  titian  that  sheep  are  of  inferior  quality.    In  the  north  the 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude ;  the  E.  reinaeer  and  dog  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
is  about  2''  colder  than  the  W.  side,  but  the  draught. — ^The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  old 
winter  is  6^  warmer  and  the  summer  1^  colder.  Scandinavian  or  Norse  stock.    They  constitute 
In  the  6.  there  are  scarcely  6  months  of  rigor-  the  greater  wt  of  the  population,  though  the 
ous  winter,  and  tiie  general  temperature  of  this  districts  of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbotten  are 
section  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  N.  of  principally  inhabited  by  Finns  and  Lapps,  who 
France  or  of  N.  Germany.    At  Stockholm,  in  together  number  about  160,000.    The  Swedes 
lat.  69"  20',  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  are,  like  the  other  Scandinavian  races  (the Dan€« 
42°,  that  of  winter  26°  and  of  summer  62° ;  at  and  Norwegians),  tall  and  of  a  sandy  or  florid 
Lund,  lat.  67°  42',  the  annual  mean  is  46°,  that  complexion,  and  powerful  physique.   They  are 
of  winter  29.64°  and  of  summer  62° ;  in  Falun,  divided   into  4  classes,  the  nobility,  clergy, 
lat.  60°  89',  the  annual  mean  is  40°,  that  of  burghers,  and  peasants.    The  Swedieh  aristoo- 
winter  22°  and  that  of  summer  68.88° ;  and  in  racy  is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  now 
Enontekeis,  lat.  68°  80',  and  at  an  elevation  of  consists  of  about  2,400  families,  numbering  in 
1,440  feet,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the  winter  all  nearly  11,000  persons.    They  were  formerly 
temperature  1.49°  and  the  sunmner  64.61°.    In  very  wealthy,  and  possessed  j^  of  the  landed 
Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  2  months  property  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  of  them 
of  summer,  which  has  been  described  as  fol-  are  now  very  poor,  though  their  pride  is  such 
lows:  **0n  June  28  the  snow  begins  to  melt;  that  they  will  not  compromise  themselves  by 
on  July  1  it  disappears ;  on  the  9th  the  fields  engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursnitft. 
are  covered  witn  grown  grass;  on  the  17th  They  are  the  principal  oflBceholders  of  the 
grain  crops  are  in  full  growth,  and  on  the  26th  realm.    The  clergy  number  with  their  families 
hi  ftdl  fiower ;  on  Aug.  2  fruits  are  ripe;  on  about  16,000  persons ;  1,800  are  beneficed  cler- 
the  9th  harvest  is  over;  and  on  the  18th  it  gymen,  and  about  1,900  professors,  teachers, 
snows.''   In  Norrland,  in  the  space  of  9  weeks,  or  assistants  to  the  pastors.   The  tlass>of  burgh- 
hay  will  have  been  cut  twice  and  the  year's  ers  comprises  about  70,000  persons,  and  are 
seeding  and  harvest  completed.  At  Stockholm  members  of  the  various  gnilos,  or  iron  mano- 
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&ctarers,  or  hove  been  |Hirochial  magistrates;  years.  While  the  nnmber  of  distilleries,  of 
thej  hold  real  estate  of  .the  value  of  about  whioh  in  1885  there  were  85,172  small  and  670 
$15,000,000.  The  peasants  comprise  about  large  ones,  had  diminished  in  1858  to  2,478 
8,800,000  of  the  population,  and  possess  landed  small  and  326  large  ones,  and  has  since  still  fur- 
property  to  tiie  amount  of  about  $75,000,000.  ther  decreased,  other  branches  of  industry  have 
They  are  industrious,  prudent,  and  well  edu-  greatly  increased.  There  are  2  very  large  manu- 
eated,  and  are  gradually  absorbing  the  landed  factories  of  steam  engines,  iron  steamers,  &c., 
property  of  the  ^gdom,  especially  that  from  one  at  Motala  employing  800  men,  and  another 
the  encumbered  demesnes  of  the  nobility,  at  Norrk5ping  employing  400;  and  extensiye 
There  is  also  a  class  belonging  to  neither  saw  mills,  paper  mills,  cutlery  shops,  and  manu- 
of  these  estates,  comprising  nearly  900,000.  factories  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
The  Swedes  are  an  enterprising,  energetic,  and  stuffs,  sail  doths,  hardware,  glass,  earthenware, 
thrifty  people,  but  have  hitiierto  been  ad-  clocks  and  watches,  &c.  The  amount  of  goods 
dieted  to  some  yices  which  have  seriously  produced  in  the  registered  manufactories  of 
marred  their  character.  Drunkenness,  from  the  country  in  1880  was  $5,498,128 ;  in  1850, 
immoderate  potations  of  their  fiery  com  bran-  $9,891,072 ;  in  1854,  exclusive  of  the  engine 
dr,  has  been  more  common  than  in  any  other  works,  saw  mills,  and  paper  mills,  over  $11,- 
ooontry  in  Europe,  and  was  productive  of  a  841,618 ;  in  1855,  $14,487,645.  These  amounts 
hu^  amount  of  crime ;  but  there  has  been  a  include  none  of  the  homespun  fabrics  so  large- 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  last  ly  produced  in  Sweden,  and  which  rival  in  fine- 
12  years.  Owing  to  the  religious  excitement  ness  and  beauty  those  of  the  registered  facto- 
propagated  by  the  JAsere  or  Readers  and  other  ries.  The  district  most  remarkable  for  these 
diaNsenting  sect%  and  the  formation  of  numer-  is  Elfsborg,  containing  261,850  inhabitants,  and 
008  temperance  societies,  intemperance  has  which  produced  in  1855,  over  and  above  the 
greatly  diminished,  and  crime  with  it.  The  quantity  consumed  by  them,  9,047,506  yards 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits,  whioh  in  1840  of  cotton  cloth,  1,568,556  cotton  handkerchiefe,. 
was  over  80,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1850  near-  260,000  yards  of  linen  doth,  and  892,425  yards 
Iv  40,000,000,  had  diminished  in  1861  to  about  of  woollen  goods.  In  Gefleborg,  containing  but 
10,620,000  gallons.  Illegitunacyhas  been  fear-  181,986  inhabitants,  1,384,666  yards  of  heavy 
fally  pr^^ent  in  Sweden  for  many  years,  linen  cloth  were  produced  in  the  families. — 
Houses  of  prostitution  were  not  suffered  to  ex-  There  has  been  great  confusion  in  regard  to 
iat;  bat  unchastity,  or  at  least  indifference  to  the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden, 
marital  obligations,  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  which  has  recently  been  terminated  by  the 
that  in  1849  in  Stockhohn  the  proportion  of  adoption  of  a  decimal  system,  passed  by  the 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  was  as  1  to  diet  of  1854  and  put  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1858. 
2.27;  in  other  towns  as  1  to  5;  in  the  whole  The  unit  of  money  has  been  from  time  im- 
kingdom  as  1  to  11.  In  this  respect,  too,  it  is  memorial  the  rtkidaUr  (government  dollar), 
said  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  The  various  wars  prior  to  1815  depreciated  the 
decided  change  for  the  better. — ^More  than  4  Swedish  paper  money  greatly,  and  the  govem- 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  ment  notes  were  of  less  value  than  those  issued 
pm^nit^  a  considerable  number  in  navigation  by  the  bank,  which  was  an  independent  insti- 
and  commerce,  and  a  small  body,  mostly  from  tution,  tiiough  under  the  management  of  direct- 
the  burgher  class,  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  ors  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  specie 
Daring  the  past  40  years  Sweden  has  made  dollar  was  106  cts.,  the  rikagctlds  (rOyal  debts) 
a  great  advance  in  agriculture.  The  govern-  dollar  26^  cts.,  or  4  to  the  specie  dollar;  while 
ment  has  done  much  to  encourage  it,  and  the  the  riladaler  haneo^  or  bank  dollar,  was  89f 
establbhment  of  agricultural  schools  and  mod^  cts.,  or  %  of  the  specie  dollar  and  1^  of  the 
fiums,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  imple-  riksgalds.  The  riksdaler  banco  hence  be- 
meuta,  have  been  of  great  service.  Though  the  came  the  official  money  of  accounts.  All  three 
soil  is  sterile  and  yields  grudgingly,  and  so  (the  specie,  banco,  and  riksgald)  were  divided 
much  of  it  is  still  covered  with  the  primevid  into  48  thilliTigs,  and  the  skilling  into  12  rund- 
forests,  yet  the  cereals,  formerly  articles  of  im-  ttyks.  The  new  currency  adopts  the  riksgald 
port,  are  now  exported  in  considerable  quanti-  dollar  (26i  cts.)  as  the  unit,  calling  it  the  riki- 
ties;  in  1868  this  export  (principally  of  oats  m^^  dollar,  and  divides  it  into  100  are.  All 
and  barley)  reached  the  amount  of  4,800,000  future  accounts  are  to  be  in  this  money,  and 
boshels.  Parley  is  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  the  currency  for  foreign  coins  will  be  quoted 
kingdom,  rye  to  the  66th,  oats  to  the  64th,  and  in  riksmynt  money  at  so  much  per  100  of  the 
▼heat  to  the  62d  parallel  of  latitude.  Hiere  is  foreign  coins,  except  the  pound  sterling,  which 
an  abondanoe  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep,  is  quoted  per  £.  The  silver  coins,  which  are 
sad  ^ts  in  the  summer,  but  the  long  winter  8  parts  silver  and  1  copper,  are  in  pieces  of  1, 
reqnires  them  to  be  so  long  housed  as  materi-  2,  and  4  riksmynt  dollars,  and  pieces  of  10, 
sUy  to  diminish  the  profit  of  raising  them.  In  25,  and  50  5re.  In  weights  a  similar  reform 
1855  there  were  1,921,568  homed  cattle,  1,792,-  has  taken  place,  the  Swedish  pound  or  unit  of 
070  sheep,  and  about  400,000  horses  in  the  weight  being  0.987  of  an  English  pound.  In 
coniitry.--8weden  has  made  great  progress  in  length.  100  English  yards  (=  800  feet)  con- 
maaufacturing  industry  withhi  the  past  few  tain  808  Swedish  feet,  or  1  Engliah  foot  equala 
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1.026  Swediflli.  One  English  acre  contauui  4.59 
Swedish  guadratref;  one  gallon  1.446  haus; 
1  boshel  1.762  Swedish  oubio  feet  The  Swe- 
dish mile  is  equal  to  6.6285  English  miles. — ^The 
commerce  of  Sweden  has  b^n  increasing  in 
importance  for  some  years  past,  the  ixnuriona 
restrictions  formerly  imposed  npon  it  by  the 

government  being  removed.    The  following  ta- 
le gives  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  5 
years  ending  with  1859 : 


Taara. 

InqMirto. 

Exporta. 

T«taL 

18S0 

$28,624,000 
28,220,200 
84,116,000 
10,088,800 
19,678k860 

$20,660,200 
24,648,800 
81,868,600 
10,604,260 
20,846,756 

$48,188,600 

68,874,000 
66,480,600 
80,688,060 
40,620,610 

1806 

1887 

1808 

1860 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1855  was: 
imports,  $776,400;  exports,  $762,400;  together, 
$1,588,800.  In  1859  the  imports  had  increased 
to  $1,462,270,  while  the  exports  remained  near- 
ly the  same.  The  total  importsof  1859  included 
cotton  (of  which  11,662,859  lbs.  was  fh>m  th^ 
United  States),  coffee,  wheat,  flonr,  rye  and  rye 
flour,  tobacco  (1,848  hhds.  and  480,000  cigars 
from  the  United  States),  sugar,  tools  and  ma* 
ohinery,  hides,  wool,  tea,  &c.  The  exports 
were  alum,  bur  and  pig  iron  and  steel  (to  the 
value  from  the  two  ports  of  Stockholm  and 
Gothenburg  of  $4,615,289,  of  which  $512,887 
oame  to  the  United  States  direct),  timber 
(spars  or  beams  and  plank),  breadstuffs  (main- 
ly barley,  rye,  and  oats),  tar,  bones,  and  linseed 
oake.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth 
of  the  Swedish  commercial  marine  during  the 
last  65  years: 


Ywm. 


1796. 

1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1860. 
1866. 
1800. 


No.  of  TOMSl*. 

ToBUft. 

721 

92,000 

852 

108,796 

819 

108,680 

1,841 

144,148 

2,171 

170,668 

2,744 

225,966 

8,020 

277,686 

8,864 

814.912 

Mvinoft. 

6,271^ 
7.642 
6,862 
7,679 
7,944 
9,888 
10,669 


This  is  exclusive  of  vessels  employed  in  inter- 
nal navigation,  on  the  canals,  lakes,  ^.,  which 
in  1855  were  1,676,  measuring  65,186  tons.. 
The  number  of  merchant  steamers  the  same 
year  was  181,  of  5,927  horse  power.  There 
are  4  lfu>ge  canals  m  Sweden :  the  Gdtha  or 
GOta  canal,  connecting  the  Oattegat  with  the 
Baltic,  by  the  GKjta  river  and  Lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  with  the  Trolhfttta  canal  as  a  portion 
of  it,  which  avoids  the  Trolh&tta  fall,  having  a 
total  length  of  about  260  m. ;  the  ^elmar  or 
Arboga  canal,  connecting  by  the  Arboga  river 
Lake  Hjelmar  witJi  Lake  Maslar;  the  Soder- 
telge  canal,  connecting  Lake  Melar  with  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  Stromsholms,  connecting  the 
same  lake  with  the  mineral  region  of  Dalecarlia. 
The  first  railroad,  that  between  Nora  and  Ore- 
bro,  28  m.  long,  was  opened  in  1856.  There 
are  now  also  lines  from  Dylta  to  Arboga,  12 
m.  long,  between  Malmd  and  Lund,  between 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  from  Gefle  to 
Fdun.  The  whole  extent  of  railroad  lines 
opened  exceeds  200  m. — £lementary  education 


is  nniversal  in  Sweden.    For  nearly  200  years 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  has  been  indispen- 
sable to  tiie  assumption  of  the  functions  of  citi- 
2enabip.    In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  school  in  every  parish,  but  the  nor^- 
em  districts  are  so  thinly  peopled  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ambulatory 
Bcbools  in  them,  the  teacher  gathering  a  group 
of  pupils  at  a  farm  house  and  teacl^ng  .them 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  passing  on  to  an- 
other neighborhood  to  repeat  the  process.    In 
1850  there  were  148,526  children  receiving  in- 
struction in  parochial  schools,  126,178  in  am- 
bulatory schools,  6,228  in  public  schools,  17,- 
465  in  private  schools,  and  128,996  at  home ; 
total,  422,898.    There  are  also  in  roost  of  the 
towns  gymnasia  or  collegiate  schools  for  pre- 
paring students  for  the  universities.      There 
are  noiinal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  two  uni- 
versities of  high  repute  at  Upsal  and  Lund. 
The  former  dates  nrom  1477,  and  the  latter 
from  1668 ;  and  the  two  have  over  2,000  stu- 
dents.— ^The  Lutheran  church  is  the  established 
church  of  Sweden,  and  but  a  limited  toleration 
is  granted  to  dissenters.  The  clergy  are  a  pow- 
erful Body,  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  peas- 
antry or  the  burghers  in  the  national  diet,  and, 
with  the  nobles,  to  whom  they  are  generally 
affiliated,  possessing  a  controlling  iniuence  in 
the  government.    They  are  in  the  main  a  very 
moral  and  intelligent  class,  but  extremely  intol- 
erant.   They  not  only  perform  the  duties  of 
pastor  and  preacher,  but  are  usually  in  the 
country  narishes  magistrates  also.    They  have 
unlimitea  control  over  the  national  education 
of  the  country,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  each  diocesan  consistory.    The 
head  of  the  church  is  the  archbishop  of  Up- 
sal, and  there  are  11  bishops.    The  archbish- 
op and  bishops  are   nominated  by  the  king 
from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  dio- 
ceses.   From  permanent  funds,  tithes,  feess  &a, 
the  clergy  generally  receive  a  very  liberal  in- 
come.  No  one  but  a  member  of  the  established 
church  can  hold  office,  and  apostates  from  the 
national  creed  are  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  bani^ment.    If 
dissenters  can  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
king,  they  may  form  societies,  which  will  be 
recognized  and  tolerated.    The  periodical  and 
newspaper  press  in  Sweden  exerts  a  powerful 
influence.    There  are  several  well  conducted 
journals  in  Stockholm,  and  one  or  more  news- 
papers in  every  considerable  town  of  the  king- 
dom.   In  1850  the  whole  number  of  jourmds 
was  118. — ^The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
The  king  is,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  the  state,  and  is  sole  governor  of  the 
realm  and  commander  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces.    Upon  his  pleasure  depend  all  military, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  His  action 
is  exempt  from  all  censure,  but  he  is  required 
to  advise  and  consult  with  a  council  of  state 
of  10  members,  2  ministers  of  state  and  8  state 
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ooondlloTS,  all  of  whom  must  be  native  Swedes.  Ajkkuai.  Zavmrvmrn, 

He  i8  not  bound  to  follow  their  advice,  bat  if    J^jrihonMhold •^Si 

he  proceeds  to  nnoonstitational  measures  they  Foreipi  'amn.'.V.  !!!*.!'.!!!!!!.*!!!!!     i2(Cw8 

mast  make  a  formal  protest,  or  they  are  held    War 2,81234s 

responsible  before  a  high  court  convened  for  iitS?OT/.'.'..'.V.V.*.".'.!"'.'.l*.".'.*.'.!'.*.".".'.     ISImI 

their  triaL    The  king  may  not  interfere  with  FinaDoe8!!'.V.'.V.'!'.!! ill! *.'.'. '.!'.!!!!   i,181,mo 

the  course  of  legal  trial,  nor  can  he  pardon  a    ?^ilS^*^®****°  ^^  ^'''^^ s^tgL  TI8I  sob 

convict  without  the  consent  of  the  latter.  ^  In  '  *    * 

practice,'  the  king  submits  all  measures  except         Annual  exeeM  of  MMipts $64B,8M 

parelj  military  and  diplomatic  affairs  to  his  An  extraordinary  expenditure  of  $2,385,967 
council.    Daring  the  absence  of  the  king  in  per  annum,  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  is 
Korway,  Sweden  is  governed  by  a  regency  provided  for  by  special  taxes,  the  excess  of 
Dsmed  by  him,  and  consisting  of  a  prince  of  ordinary  receipts,  and  other  resources.     The 
the  blood  or  a  minister  of  state  and  8  council-  produce  of  government  lands  does  not  for  the 
lors.    In  his  absence  from  both  kingdoms,  or  most  part  come  into  the  budget,  but  is  applied 
the  minority  of  the  soverei^,  the  two  kmg-  to  the  support  of  the  army  and  certain  of  the 
doms  are  governed  by  a  jomt  regency  of  10  civil  functionaries.    The  army  of  Sweden  is 
Swedes  and  10  Norwegians.    The  law-making  composed  as  follows:  1,  enrolled  troops  (wmf- 
power  is  vested  in  the  4  estates  of  the  realm,  vade\  who  are  recruited  by  volunteers  usually 
which  are  coeyal  with  Kins  Magnus  Ericsson  enlisted  for  6  years;  2,  military  colonists  or 
(1319).  .  The  house  of  nobles  numbers  about  troops  in  cantonments,  who  are  exercised  4 
900  members,  of  whom  800  usually  assemble,  weeks  in  a  year,  and  have  a  house  and  lands 
the  house  of  clergy  about  54,  and  the  house  ftimiBhed  by  government,  and  receive  pay  in 
of  burghers  60 ;  and  the  house  of  peasants  has  money  only  when  in  active  service ;  8,  militia 
1  representative  for  every  21,000  constituents,  of  Grottland:  4,  troops  of  the  conscription* 
making  its  number  about  188.    Each  house  has  All  Swedes  of  from  20  to  25  years  are  liable  to 
a  separate  and  equal  vote.    Various  attempts  military  service.    The  entire  force,  exclusive  of 
hare  been  made  to  change  their  inequality  of  officers,  is :  enrolled  troops,  7,692 ;  militia  of 
representation,  but  the  nobles  and  clergy  have  Gottland,  7,621 ;    military  colonists,  88,405 ; 
always  defeated  them.     The   unrepresented  conscripts,  95,295 ;  total,  144,018.    The  navy 
class,  nearly  900,000  in  number,  comprises  of  Sweden  consists  of  10  vessels  of  the  line,  6 
those  whose  social  positions  are  not  in  either  frigates,  4  corvettes,  4  brigs,  9  steam  corvettes, 
ofthe4e9tate8,  and  includes  a  large  proportion  20  war  schooners,  77  gun   boats,  122   gun 
of  the  scholars  and  men  of  science  of  the  king-  launches,  6  mortar  vessels,  22  small  steam  gun 
dom.    The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  boats,  2  royal  yachts,  21  transports,  and  694 
acts  of  the  diet  or  session  of  the  *^  four  houses,"  launches  propdled  by  oars ;  in  all  897  vessels, 
a&d  may  dissolve  their  sittings  at  his  pleasure.  — ^The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  even  more 
The  faodamental  laws  (viz. :  the  constitution  confbsed  and  mjrthical  than  that  of  Norway 
of  Jnne  6,  1809 ;  the  arrangement  of  the  diet  or   Denmark.      (See   Denmabk,    Kobthmbv, 
of  Feb.  10, 1810;  the  law  of  succession  of  Sept  Norway,  and  Odin.)    The  realm  founded  by 
26, 1810 ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  liberty  of  Odin  and  his  Sviar  or  Swedes  comprised  prob* 
the  press  of  July  16,  1812)  and  the  privileges  ably  only  a  portion  of  the  central  province  or 
of  each  order  cannot  be  changed  without  the  Svealand,  and  his  capital  Sigtuna  was  on  or 
eonsent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  states-general,  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  that  name. 
In  all  other  questions  the  votes  of  8  of  the  or-  The  Odin  dynasty  ended  with  Olaf  the  Wood- 
ders  decide.    The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  tri-  Cutter,  who  was  driven  from  power  prior,  it 
enniaL    The  judiciary  consists  of  the  supreme  is  supposed,  to  the  9th  century,  and  his  con- 
peart  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  16  judges  aneror,  Ivar,  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne, 
in  2  divisions,  which  interprets  the  laws  and  After  an  uncertain  period  of  tradition  and  fa- 
tenders  jnstioe  in  the  name  of  the  Idng,  who  ble,  we  find  St.  Anscarius  visiting  Sweden  in 
loaj  be  present  and  is  ^owed  2  votes  at  its  880,  and  preaching  in«  the  presence  of  King 
fittings ;  8  royal  courts  of  justice,  at  Stockholm,  Biom  of  the  Hill  to  the  pagan  Swedes.    Ans- 
JOnkdping,  and  Ghrlstianstad ;  a  royal  court  carius  made  some  converts,  but  it  was  not  till 
of  military  justice ;  and  a  supreme  court  of  ad-  about  the  year  1000  that  Olaf  Skotkonung  ^the 
miralty.    There  are  also  petty  courts  throngh-  lap-king,  so  called  from  receiving  homage  while 
oat  the  kingdom,  and  the  clergy  are  often  ma-  an  infant)  established  Christianity  as  the  nation- 
gistrates  of  these.    The  estimate  of  receipts  and  al  religion,  and  was  himself  baptized.    Pagan- 
dzpeuditures  of  the  Swedish  administration  for  ism  was  not  fully  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
each  of  the  8  years  ending  Jan.  1,  1862-'8-'4^  however,  for  many  years.    Constant  disputes 
IS  as  follows:  and  often  open  war  followed  for  the  next  8 
OMiaarr              Ak»ttal  Bbosipis.             m  irk  jui  ^'^^^^  between  the  Groths  and  Swedes.    In 
2«nS5toir7^i;cnito!M!'.*.!.**.!!!".!!'tiwi^    SV»,84i  ii29  Inge  IL,  king  of  Svealand  or  Swedeland, 
SxcIms. '..'.....' .'.'.'.'.'         106  died,  and  the  Swedes  conferred  the  royal  dig- 

iSmiM.'.V.V.V. '.**".'.     Siwo  nity  on  a  private  individual,  Swerker  1.;  but 

Bzaadj...........!'  1,885,000—  B.fig8.ioa  AS  there  was  a  claimant  descended  fromafe* 

Totd....««« $7,sn,i4T  male  branch  of  the  royal  family,  named  £ri0| 
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who  was  supported  by  the  Goths,  the  Swedes  reigned  till  his  death  in  1592,  when  his  sou 
agreed  that  Erie  should  sucoeed  Swerker,  and  Sigismand,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Po- 
that  henceforth  the  representatives  of  each  of  land  and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  snc- 
the  two  families  should  reign  alternieitely,  as-  ceeded  him,  the  late  king's  brother,  Duke 
suming  the  title  they  still  maintain  of  *^  king  of  Charles,  being  regent  till  he  could  leave  his 
the  Swedes  and  Goths."  Waldemar,  son  of  Earl  kingdom  of  Poland.  Sigismund  determined  to 
Birger  (Birger  Jarl),  the  founder  of  Stockholm,  establish  Romanism  in  the  kingdom,  against 
was  elected  king  in  1250.  In  1279  Magnus  La-  th|  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  so 
dulas  (Bamlock,  so  caUed  from  his  faithful  guar-  cruel,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous,  that  in  1604 
dianship  of  the  people's  granaries)  ascended  the  he  was  deposed  and  his  uncle  Charles  IX.  was 
throne,  and  reigned  with  extraordinary  ability  raised  to  the  throne.  His  rei^  was  one  of 
and  justice  till  1290,  when  he  died  while  making  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  and  m  161 1  be  died, 
preparations  to  start  on  a  crusade.  His  death  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  dissension  Gustavus  Adolphus.  (See  Gustatus  II.)  After 
between  his  8  sons;  in  1319  Magnus  Smeok,  then  a  reign  of  21  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
an  infant,  became  king,  and  subsequently  by  wasspent  in  constant  war  with  Poland,  Russia, 
right  of  his  mother  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  and  Germany,  while  his  affairs  at  home  were 
Ncnrway.  He  was  deposed  by  the  diet  in  1848,  managed  successfully  by  the  wise  Oxenstiem,  he 
and  his  son  Eric  elected  his  successor ;  but  on  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ldtzenin  1682,  and  his 
Eric's  death  in  1359  he  was  restored.  He  estab-  daughter  Christina,  then  6  years  of  age,  succeed- 
lished  his  son  Haco  in  Norway,  and  induced  him  ed  him.  (See  Chbistina.)  Oxenstiem  was  in- 
to marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  vested  with  the  chief  management  of  afiairs, 
of  Denmark.  The  8  Scandinavian  states  being  and  the  kingdom  for  a  time  prospered,  and  by 
thus  allied,  he  attempted  by  the  aid  of  the  kings  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  received  con- 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  become  absolute  siderable  accessions  of  territory.  After  Chris- 
by  abolishing  the  senate,  but  was  depiwed  and  tina's  coming  of  age,  her  love  of  pleasure  soon 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg  elected  king.  A  war  plunged  the  country  into  debt  ana  trouble,  and 
ensued  between  him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  m  1664  she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin 
and  Norway,  which  ended  in  Albert's  defeat,  Charles  X.  His  reign  of  6  years  was  marked  by 
and  on  July  20,  1897,  by  the  ^*  union  of  Cal-  brilliant  battles  and  acts  of  great  personal  brav- 
mar,"  Margaret,  ^'the  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  ery,  one  of  whidi,  his  crossing  the  Great  Belt 
bec&me  queen  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den-  with  his  troops  on  the  ice,  is  unrivalled  in  mill- 
mark.  Hne  retained  possession  of  the  triple  tarydaring,  and  enabled  him  to  dictate  terms  of 
government  till  her  death  in  1412,  and  was  sue-  peace  to  the  Danes  at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen ; 
ceeded  by  her  grand-nephew  Eric  of  Pomera-  but  his  victories  brought  no  advantage  to  Swe- 
nia.  The  union  of  Calmar  was  maintained  den,  and  only  wasted  her  resources.  He  died 
with  great  difficulty  for  a  little  more  than  100  in  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  yoimg  son 
years,  though  in  1436  it  was  seriously  perilled  Charles  XL,  during  whose  minority  a  peace 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  under  the  leader-  was  concluded  by  which  the  kingdom  had  10 
ship  of  Engelbert,  a  patriotic  Dalecarliioi  miner,  or  1 2  years  of  tranquillity.  In  1 676  commenced 
and  but  for  his  assassination  by  tiie  treachery  a  war  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
of  a  Swedish  noble  in  that  year  would  have  Danes,  which  was  continued  with  varying  suc- 
been  overthrown.  In  1442  Eric  was  deposed,  cess,  though  for  the  most  part  with  disaster, 
and  his  nephew  Christopher,  duke  of  Bavaria,  till  1679,  when  the  peace  of  Fontaineblcau, 
chosen  king;  and  on  his  death  in  1448  Canut-  leaving  the  Danes  at  the  mercy  of  the  Swedes, 
son,  who  had  been  regent  at  the  deposition  of  enabled  the  latter  to  regain  more  than  they  had 
Eric,  succeeded  him.  Denmark  and  Norway  lost.  An  advantageous  peace  was  concluded 
revolted,  and  when  after  a  long  war  their  re-  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  confirmed  by 
volt  was  quelled,  Sweden  rose  against  him.  He  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  Ulrica,  the  daughter 
died  in  1470,  and  a  condition  of  anarchy  ensued  of  the  Danish  king.  During  the  remainder  of 
till  1520,  when  the  peaple,  exasperated  by  the  his  life  he  devoted  his  attention  assiduously 
cruelty  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  found  a  to  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  existing  be- 
leader  in  Gustavus  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high  tween  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  and  in  1693 
rank,  better  known  as  Gustavus  Vasa.  (&e  prevailed  upon  both  parties  to  give  him  the 
Gustavus  I.)  Christian  had  murdered,  under  power  to  alter  the  constitution  as  he  pleased, 
circumstances  of  great  atrodty,  Sten  Stnre,  at  He  died  in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Charles 
that  tune  regenl^  of  Sweden,  and  had  hanged  as  XII.  tJiis  absolute  power.  (See  Ohasles  XII.) 
traitors  80  of  the  principal  nobles,  among  them  The  warlike  career  of  this  remarkable  but  reck- 
the  father  of  Gustavus  V  asa,  and  a  great  num-  less  king  well  nigh  reduced  his  country  to  ruin, 
ber  of  peasants.  The  resistance  of  the  Swedes  At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  IJlrica  Elenora, 
under  Gustavus  to  the  government  of  the  Dan-  wife  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after  renoun- 
ish  king  was  successful,  and  in  1528  they  elect-  cing  absolute  authority  and  accepting  a  consti- 
ed  their  leader  king.  At  his  death  in  1560  he  tntion  from  the  nobles  which  restored  their 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  XIV.,  who  was  power,  was  elected  by  the  diet  to  the  auccea- 
deposed  on  account  of  alleged  insanity  in  1568  sion.  She  soon  resigned  in  favor  of  her  bus- 
by his  brother  John.    (See  Ebio  XIY.)    John  band,  who  recovered  romerania  firom  Denmark 
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inlTSOfOnlybjthe  payment  of  600,000  crowns  SWEDEK,  LiLKoirAaB  and  Litebatube  ov, 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  exemption  The  Swedish  is  one  of  the  Scandinayian 
from  the  Sound  dues.  The  next  year  he  was  tongues,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  family  of 
forced  to  cede  to  the  czar  LiTonia,  Ingria,  £s-  the  Indo-European  languages.  Its  immediate 
thonia,  part  of  Karelia,  Yiborg,  and  the  islands  parent  is  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Northern,  the 
of  Dago  and  Oesel.  The  king  exerted  himself  primitive  speech  of  the  whole  Scandinavian 
to  promote  commerce  and  industry,  and  thus  peninsula  and  of  Denmark,  and  the  language 
regain  for  Sweden  some  portion  of  its  former  of  the  runic,  monuments  which  were  erected 
oonaderation,  which  the  reckless  wars  of  its  throughout  northern  Europe  between  900  and 
former  kings  had  taken  from  it,  but  with  only  1800.  The  grammatical  forms  and  vocabulary 
partial  success.  He  died  childless  in  1751,  and  of  the  parent  tongue  have  been  much  better 
was  BQoceeded  by  Adolphus  Frederic,  bishop  preserved  in  the  Swedish  than  in  the  Danish, 
ofLQbeckjthroughtheiirauenceof  the  empress  another  daughter  of  the  Old  Northern.  The 
of  Bnssia,  who  in  consequence  relinquished  all  line  which  separates  the  Swedish  from  the  Ice- 
the  conquests  she  had  made  from  Sweden  ex-  landic  is  an  arbitrary  one,  drawn  through  the 
cept  a  small  district  in  Finland.  French  influ-  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  its  earlier 
enee  corrupted  the  senate  during  his  adminis-  stages  the  Swedish  was  influenced  by  the  Ger- 
tration,  ana  involved  the  country  in  a  disastrous  man  through  the  oommerdal  connection  of 
▼ar  with  Prussia.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of  Sweden  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  by  the  Latin 
20  years  he  died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded  through  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  mo- 
by  his  son  Qustavus.  (See  Gustavus  III.)  nastic  institutions,  and  by  tiie  Danish  through 
The  revolution  of  August,  1772,  by  which  the  political  union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
Gofltavus  attained  absolute  power,  and  the  subsequent  to  the  pact  of  Oalmar  (1897).  The 
wars  which  followed  with  Russia  and  Denmark  reformation  again  subjected  it  to  Teutonic  in- 
in  1787,  and  the  act  of  safety  of  1789,  which  fluences,  but  it  was  less  affected  by  them  than 
abolished  the  senate,  were  the  mo^  marked  was  the  Danish.  The  language  was  greatly 
events  in  the  Swedish  history  of  that  time,  purified  and  a  multitude  of  foreign  vocables 
He  was  assassinated  in  1792,  and  his  son  Gtls-  driven  out  by  the  efforts  of  the  zealous  Iceland- 
tsTus  lY.  (see  Gustavus  IY.)  ascended  the  io  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and 
throne ;  but  being  a  minor,  his  uncle  the  duke  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  But  later  in 
of  Sadennania  was  appointed  regent.  In  1809  the  hut  century  the  French  tastes  prevalent  at 
bis  imprudence,  and  the  tendency  to  insanity  the  court  and  in  the  literature  introduced  a 
wbich  he  manifested,  led  to  his  compulsory  large  number  of  Gallic  words,  many  of  which, 
abdication,  and  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  however,  have  been  ance  superseded  by  gen- 
declared  king  mider  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  nine  Scandinavian  derivatives.  It  has  28  let- 
(See  Ohaslks  XIII.)  The  peace  made  with  ters,  the  same  as  in  English,  with  the  omission 
Rossia  at  this  time  deprived  Sweden  of  Fin-  of  to  and  the  addition  of  d,  d,  o.  Formerly  the 
land,  one  of  her  most  valuable  possessions.  A  German  character  was  mostly  used  in  Swedish 
new  constitution,  that  still  in  force,  was  de-  works,  but  now  the  Latin  character  prevdls, 
creed,  and  the  prince  of  Holstein-Augnstenburg  though  the  former  is  still  sometimes  to  be 
was  elected  heir  to  the  throne  as  crown  prince,  found.  A  letter  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  is  &y 
The  aasassination  of  this  prince  in  April,  1810,  which  is  pronounced  almost  like  the  English 
led  very  unexpectedly  to  the  nomination  of  o  in  noU,  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  Ay  and  d  are  pro- 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Oorvo  (see  Bsb-  nounced  as  in  German ;  o  has  2  sounds,  either 
VAooTTs),  as  crown  prince,  whose  success  in  similar  to  that  of  the  English  o  in  move,  but  in- 
lecnring  Norway  to  Sweden  endeared  him  to  termediate  between  o  and  u,  or  eouivalent  to  the 
^lepeople.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  Charles  English  a  in  fall  The  sound  of  u  is  interme- 
mi,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  XIY.  diate  between  the  German  u  and  ik.  F  is  pro- 
Daring  his  reign  Sweden  prosnered,  conmierce,  nounced  almost  like  the  German  U,  The  pronun- 
tiiie  arte,  and  manufactures  made  rapid  progress,  elation  of  the  consonants  is  not  so  uniform  as  in 
and  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people  German,  but  less  variant  than  in  English  and 
was  greatly  advanced.  His  son  Oscar  I.  sue-  French.  G  before  0,  i,  y,  d,  a,  has  a  sound  like 
oeeded  him  at  his  death  in  1844,  and  encouraged  the  English  y  in  you.  K  before  «,  t,  ^,  A,  d,  is 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  progress  of  the  soft  and  pronounced  like  ch  in  muth,  Sk  before 
ooantry.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  the  same  letters,  and  the  combinations  »Xy, «;,  »^, 
accomplished  monarchs  of  Europe.  At  his  are  pronounced  like  the  English  «A.  The  indef- 
deatii  in  1850,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  inite  article  en  (masc.  and  fern.)  and  eii  (neut.) 
the  present  monaroh,  Charles  XY.,  who  had  is  placed  before  the  noun ;  as  m  heiA%  a  horse, 
been  regent  of  the  kingdom  since  1857  in  con-  ttt  hord^  a  table.  The  definite  article  ia  den  in 
B»jaence  of  King  Oscar's  illness.  During  the  the  masculine  and  feminine,  det  in  the  neuter, 
Cnmean  war  Sweden  and  Norway  remained  and  de  in  the  plurd  for  all  genders;  as  den 
neutral,  but  in  a  treaty  with  France  and  Eng-  man,  the  man ;  det  hut,  the  house ;  de  mdn,  the 
land  bound  themselves,  in  return  for  a  guar-  men.  The  definite  form  of  a  noun  is  also  ez- 
a&ty  of  protection  against  encroachment,  never  pressed  by  only  adding  in  the  singular  number 
to  cede  territory  to  any  power  without  the  en  orn  to  masculine  and  feminine  substantives, 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties.  and  eior  tto  tiie  neuter ;  as  mannen^  the  man, 
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hordeti  the  table ;  and  in  the  plural,  ns^  na^  a,  oarlia  and  Gottland  present  the  greatest  depart- 

en;  ss  hdatar,  horses,  hdstamt,  the  horses;  or,  nre  from  the  written  langnaffe,  while  that  of 

thirdly,  both  these  ways  of  expressing  the  def-  SOdermanland  approaches  it  the  nearest.    The 

inite  form  of  the  noon  may  be  combined,  as  dialects  of  Scania  and  Blekinge  possess  the 

den  mannen^  det  hordet,  de  hdstame,    Substan-  greatest  similarity  to  the  Danish,  the  sontiiern 

tives  have  a  distinct  case  ending  only  in  the  portion  of  Sweden  having  remained  under  the 

genitive,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  «.  rule  of  Denmark  to  a  late  period.     In  the 

The  plaral  of  snbstantiyes  is  formed  by  adding  northern  provinces  the  approximation  to  the 

or,  ary  er,  or  en  ;  and  in  some  words  the  singn-  old  Icelandic  forms  and  vocabulary  is  much 

lar  and  plural  are  alike.    The  adjectives  are  more  marked  than  in  the  southern,  where  the 

formed  after  2  declensions,  the  first  of  which  peasantry  have  been  exposed  to  Danish  and 

has  a  separate  form  for  the  neuter  gender,  while  German  influences.    The  Swedish  is  the  lan- 

the  second  has  only  one  form  for  all  the  8  gen-  gnage  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  general 

ders.    An  awkward  characteristic  of  the  Swe-  of  the  press,  in  the  Russian  grand  duchy  of 

dish  is  the  absence,  in  conversation,  of  any  Finland.     Among  the  best  grammars  of  the 

pronoun  of  address,  the  second  person  singular  laneuage  are  the  Swedi^  works  of  Fryxeil, 

being  used  only  among  intimates  or  to  inferi-  Ryaqvist,  and  Strdmborg,  the  Grerman  of  Die- 

ors,  and  the  second  person  plural  only  in  ora-  trich,  and  the  English  of  May;    among  the 

tions  and  sermons.    In  place  of  these  the  title  best  dictionaries,  those  of  Ihre  (Upsal,  1769) 

of  the  person  addressed,  if  he  have  one,  with  and  Dalin  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1850-^54). — 

the  third  person,  must  be  employed ;  otherwise  Literatube.     The  literature  of  Sweden,  until 

the  words  Herr  (sir,  Mr.)  to  males,  and  Fru  very  recent  times,  presents  fewer  points  of 

(madam)  or  Mamsell  (miss)  to  females,  must  be  general  interest  than  that  of  almost  any  other 

used;  thus:  Have  yon  seen  the  book?    ffar  European  nation.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 

Merm  (Has  the  Mr.)  sect  hohenf    Ear  Frun  isolation  of  the  country,  for  only  during  two 

(Has  the  madam)  9eet  boken  f    There  are,  as  in  brief  periods  in  her  annals — ^the  reigns  of  Gus- 

the  other  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  langua^  tavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XH. — ^has  Sweden 

ges,  a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  conjugation,  occupied  a  political  position  which  brought  her 

The  verb  has  only  2  simple  tenses,  present  and  into  influential  contact  with  foreign  lands ;  and 

imperfect;  all  the  others  are  formed  by  means  of  these  brilliant  eras  only  the  former  exercised 

of  auxiliaries.    The  passive  is  formed  by  add-  any  influence  upon  her  literature.  Her  literary 

ing  « to  the  active,  and  has  the  same  2  simple  history  has  been  very  conveniently  divided  by 

tenses  with  the  active ;  as,  att  skdra^  to  cut ;  native  writers  upon  the  subject  into  six  peri- 

a«  BkdraSy  to  be  cut;  jag  hallar^  1  call;  jag  ods. — ^I.   1260  to  1620.    The  earliest  writings 

hallos,  I  am  called ;  Jag  hallade^  I  called ;  jag  extant  in  the  Swedish  language  are  the  ancient 

haUades,  I  was  calleo.     Throughout  the  verbs  provincial  laws,  of  which  the  oldest  oompUa- 

the  singular  is  the  same  in  all  the  8  persons ;  tion,  that  of  the  province  of  Westrogothia,  was 

in  the  plural  the  1st  and  8d  are  alike,  and  the  probably  made  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 

2d  en(h  in  en.     The  similarity  between  the  century.    That  they  had  existed  for  some  time 

Swedish  and  English  is  shown  by  the  follow-  previous  in  an  unwritten  state  seems  to  be  in- 

ing  stanzas  from  one  of  the  cantos  of  Tegn6r's  dicated  by  the  numerous  alliterative  or  rhyth- 

FrithiofB  Saga :  mical  phrases  with  which  they  are  interspers- 

Dd    Uea  rntMofuvp  oeh  lads  ®^'    '^^^  poetical  spirit  of  the  nation  was  first 

Then  stood  FritUof  up  and  uid  developed  in  the  Kdmpavuor,  or  heroic  ballads^ 

mi4finff$ hand  i  Hnoeh  tads:  and  a  little  later  in  the  Biddarm$or,  or  chival- 

Hiidiog^B  hand  inhte  and  said:  rfo  ballads.    Of  these  several  collections  have 

"F?tht?"'i'^h2ve2^*redaitSa^  ^^^  edited;  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps  be 

Dv    har  h6rt  tnin  sidia  besi^  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 

Thou  hast  beard  my  amd^B  resoiTe.  but  the  greater  part  01  them  belong  to  the  l-lth 

and  16th  centuries.    In  style,  and  especially  in 

-EiS^fhit  WsSSr(m.y)JSS  ^^  «i°^Pl«  ^«»^ty  of  ^^  «<^lodies  to  which 

m>adjao       soffi;  ds  krdnH  min  Ora;  J^^^  ^^^e  sung,  they  are  excelled  by  the  ballad 

Wbat  I  (have)  said;  they  (hare)  stained  my  honor;  literature  of  no  other  country.   More  artificial, 

ififfa  band^>id  dsm  fr^fMa;  but  of  greater  influence  upon  the  written  Ian- 

Not  a  bond  with  them  me  ftstens;  ^^^  ^ere  the  rhymed  romances  of  chivalry 

N^^^wm)be-i^^SS?^«  which  found  their  way  into  the  north  ftom 

central  and  southern  Europe,  where  they  were 

lYSh.  *?* ^^  *""^  vandra,  80  common  during  the  middle  ages.    The  old- 

Wel^  thy  own  career  w«»der,  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^wlmi  were  tranfuted  between 

fot  ^^i^  ty  Zt^  SSdfSi  1800  and  1812  by  order  of  Euphemia,  queen  of 

Odin  9tyrsr  tiu  det  M«to,"  Norway,  and  were  popularly  called  Drottning 

Odin  steers  for  the  best,"  Euphemxas  Viaor,  "  Queen  Euphemia^s  Songs.** 

§°f/  S?^**^  ^  fih^nn.  They  were  ffertig  Frederik  af  NotmankdieTltan 

Said  Eliding  and  vanished.  ^^  g^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ;^^j  ifo^ui,  and 

The  dialects  of  the  Swedish  are  as  numerous  as  Flore%  oeh  Blamejhr,  Other  versions  and  para- 

the  provinces  of  the  country.    Those  of  Dale-  phrases  and  a  very  few  original  romances  fol- 
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lowed  them.   Of  little  poetical  but  of  oonslder-  tj  and  atrengih  of  bis  style  are  seen  to  better 

able  historical  value  are  the  two  rhymed  chron-  effect  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  psalm  book,  for 

ideSy  Dtti  stara  och  den  gamla  ErdnikamOj  which  he  composed  84  hymns,  and  which  with 

'*The  Great  and  the  Old  Ohronides,"  narrating  some  revisions  was  in  use  by  the  church  for 

the  leading  events  of  Swedish  history  down  to  over  a  century.    A  liturgy  known  as  Eodbokei^ 

the  reign  of  Christian  the  Oruel.  Twobi8hops,.K.  the  ^*Red  Book,'^  strongly  Roman  Catholic  in 

HermaDni  (died  1891)  and  Thomas  (died  1443),  its  tendencies,  was  compiled  by  P.  Fechten  in 

are  worthy  of  mention ;  the  former,  beside  his  1676,  and  was  a  bone  of  contention  for  26  years ; 

translation  of  the  life  of  St.  Anscarius,  wrote  it  was  defended  by  £.  Nicolai  (died  1680)  and 

a  ''Legend  of  the  Nun  filisif "  in  the  ballad  P.  Paulinus,  and  bitterly  attacked  by  M.  Olai, 

stvle ;  Sie  latter  composed  some  patriotic  lyrics  N.  Olai  (died  1600),  and  other  ultra  Protestants, 

of  a  remarkable  character.    The  abbey  of  Wad-  Beside  the  historical  works  of  the  brothers 

Btena,  founded  by  St.  Briffitta  (130^*72)  in  1863,  Petri,  and  some  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Gus- 

was  the  centre  of  much  activity  in  religions  tavus  Yasa  by  B.  Ludviksson  (died  1694),  P. 

literature  during  the  century  tiiereafter.    A  Svart  (died  1662),  and  S.  Elofsson,  there  is  little 

manuscript  still  in  ezistenoe  makes  it  probable  secular  prose  of  value  in  the  vernacular.    The 

that  the  foundress  herself  wrote  her  *^  Bevela*  singular  works  of  the  last  Catholic  primate  of 

tioQs'' originally  in  Swedish,  whence  they  were  Sweden,  Johannes  Magnus  (1488-1644),  Gotluh 

subsequently  rendered  into  Latin  by  her  con-  rum  Sveonumque  JBistaria,  and  of  his  brother 

fessor.     Her  daughter,  the  abbess  Catharine  Olaus  (died  1668),  HUtoria  ds  Gentibut  Septen- 

(died  1381),  was  the  author  of  SjeUinna  Trd$t^  trionaZi^tM,  were  written  and  published  at  Rome 

"Soul's  Trust,"  a  paraphrase  of  a  Latin  ascetic  in  Latin.    The  poetry  of  the  period  is  of  little 

treatise.    The  Codex  VadsteneneU,  a  collection  note.    It  oonsiert;ed  chiefly  of  hymns  translated 

of  legends  from  the  Gterman  and  Latin,  several  from  the  German,  a  few  rhymed  chronicles, 

e^jsof  a  moral  character,  and  some  letters  and  some  popular  ballads.  J.Rondelitinswrote 

and  diaries,  were  compiled  or  written  by  the  a  dull  religious  drama,  c/t^ZofJ^mmtf.  Several 

monks  and  nuns  of  this  foundation.  An  anony-  hymns  and  a  love  song  by  King  Eric  XIV.,  and 

mous  judicial  treatise,  Domareregloma^  ^^  Rules  a  Vua^  or  lay,  by  J.  af  Hopa  (died  1686),  ezhib- 

for  Judges,"  written  with  much  deamess  and  iting  some  power  of  imagmation,  are  of  greater 

precision,  and  a  curious  political  work,  Om  poetic  interest.    The  university  of  Upsal,  nom- 

KQnuiig<k'0ehHdfdingarstyreUe7L,''*'0iii^Q(30\-  inally  founded  in  1476,  was  not  permanently 

eroment  of  Kings  and  Rulers,"  based  upon  the  endowed  until  1696,  and  did  not  begin  to  make 

book  of  an  obscure  Latin  author,  j£gidins  Ro-  its  influence  felt  until  the  next  century. — ^III. 

manus,  are  the  only  renoaining  noteworthy  1600  to  1718.  The  80  years'  war  had  a  marked 

monuments  of  Swedish  prose  before  the  refor-  effect  upon  Swedish  letters.    Several  libraries, 

madon.    The  libraries  of  Sweden  during  the  captured  in  Germany,  were  sent  to  Sweden  by 

Catholic  period  were  unimportant,  and  were  G-ustavusAdolphus;  and  Uie  position  which  the 

cootained  in  the  monasteries.    By  far  the  lar-  military  ability  of  that  sovereign  and  the  states- 

gest  was  at  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gottland^  manship  of  Oxenstiem  gave  to  their  country 

which  comprised  2,000  manuscripts.    Printing  induced  many  learned  foreigners  to  flock  thith- 

waB  introduced  into  Stockholm  in  1488,  the  er.    Among  them  were  Descartes,  Salmasiua^ 

first  hook  printed  being  a  collection  of  &ble8  Vossius,  B^hart,  Huet,  the  youxiger  ISeinsiua, 

styled  Z>£a20^i»  ^iwitttrorum  Jf(>ra2»fa^t£«.  Pres-  Gronovius,  Cassins,  Pufendorf,  Frein^emius, 

966  were  soon*  afterward  established  in  Wadste-  Loccenius,  and  Schefferus,  most  of  whom  were 

na,  Upsal,  Westeras,  Sdderk6ping,  and  Malmd. —  generously  remunerated  for  their  literary  labors 

IL 1620  to  1600.    The  religious  contests  which  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Christina.    Few  of 

followed  l^e  introduction  of  the  reformed  re*  them,  however,  remained  after  her  abdication. 

HgioQ  into  Sweden  continued  during  the  whole  Their  works  were  in  Latin,  as  were  those  of 

of  the  16th  century,  and  gave  a  theological  or  many  native  writers.    Of  greater  influence  up- 

either  polemioal  character  to  almost  the  entire  on  the  vernacular  literature  were  the  researches  * 

literature.     Two  celebrated  brothers,  Olaus  into  the  antiquities  of  the  North,  and  the  study 

P^  (1497-1662)  and  Laurentius  Petri  (1499--  of  the  Icelandic  literary  monuments,  which 

1573),  took  a  Drominent  part  in  the  strife,  and  characterized  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 

exerted  an  influence  upon  the  literary  develop-  tury  and  the  earlier  half  of  the  Idth.    Many 

ment  of  their  native  tongue  which  can  scarcely  Icelandic  texts  were  published,  including  the 

be  OTerrated.    Olaus  was  the  author  of  the  Eddas,  the  writings  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  and  a 

earhesttranslationoftho  New  Testament  (1626),  number  of  the  historical  and  romantic  sagas, 

of  the  earliest  printed  sermon  (1628)  and  cate-  accompanied  with  a  prodigal  display  of  erudi- 

chiam  (1630),  and  of  the  earliest  dramatic  com-  tion,  which  too  often  took  the  form  of  a  puerile 

position  in  Swedish,  Tdbia  Comedia  (1660).  He  pedantry  or  wild  speculation.    The  earliest, 

also  wrote  a  Swneh  Krdniha^  or  chronicle  of  and  in  some  respects  the  best  of  these  zealous 

Swedish  history,  which  was  afterward  rewrit-  investigators  was  Olof  Verelius  (1618-'82),  who 

tea  by  his  brother  Laurentias,  the  flrst  Lu-  edited  several  sagas,  giving  the  Swedish  and 

theran  archbishop  of  the  kingdom.    The  latter  Latin  versions  on  the  same  page  with  the  ori- 

translated  the  Old  Testament  (1641),  and  com-  ginal,  a  style  of  publioati<Hi  generally  adopted 

pQedacodeof  ecclesiastical  law;  but  the  pun-  by  his  suocesaors.    He  was  followed  by  the 
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fftmonB  Olof  Radbeek  (1680-1702),  also  oele-  activity  and  inflnenoe;  he  wrote  aPoitiUa  or 

brated  as  an  anatomist  and  botanist,  who,  be-  oollection  of  sermons,  several  hymns  of  consid- 

side  editions  of  Icelandic  docnments,  wrote  the  erable  poetic  beauty,  an  account  of  the  Swedish 

Atlantiea,  a  work  full  of  misapplied  learning,  congregations  in  Amerioa  under  the  title  of 

intended  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the  first  America  Hhtminata,  and  many  minor  treatises, 

home  of  the  human  race,  and  the  Icelandic  the  The  field  of  metaphysics  was  principally  occu* 

original  form  of  human  speech.    Its  ingenuity  pied  with  discussions  between  the  disciples  of 

and  erudition^aroused  public  attention  upon  its  the  scholastic  philosophy  and   the  Ramists, 

first  appearance,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  famous  though  a  few  of  the  Swedish  learned  professed 

as  a  bibliographical  rarity,  all  but  4  of  the  themselves  Neo-Platonists.     There  was  litde 

copies  of  the  4th  volume  having  been  destroyed  originality.     Descartes  had   some  followers, 

in  a  fire  at  Upsal.    Johan  Peringsbjold  (1654-  who  greatiy  promoted  the  freedom  of  sdentifio 

1720)  published  many  of  the  ancient  histories,  investigation.    In  jurisprudence,  beside  Pufen- 

including  the  bulky  Eeimshringla  of  Snorro  dorf  and  the  prolific  Loccenius,  the  names  of 

Sturleson,  and  his  Swedish  translations  were  M.yexionius,  author  of  PoZitt^,  a  bold  treatise 

only  inferior  to  those  of  Verelius  in  smoothness  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  of  J.  S^em- 

and  perspicuity.    Other  scholars  in  this  field  hdk  (1596-1675),  who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise 

were  the  brothers  J.  N.  and  P.  Salanus,  J.  I.  De  Jure  Sveonum  et  Qothorum^  are  well  known. 

Reenhjelm  (1644-'01),  and  the  naturalized  Ice-  Some  works  of  geographical  interest  appeared, 

landers  J.  Rugman  and  £.  Olafsson.    Johan  such  as  the  costiy  volumes  of  Oonnt  £.  Dahl- 

Bureus  (1568-1652),  a  man  of  comprehensive  berg  (1625-1703),  Sveda  Antiqua  et  Eodiema^ 

learning,  J.  Azelyelm,  the  laborious  Johan  comprising  858  maps  and  engravings  of  Swedish 

Hadorph  (1680-'92),  and  others  published  col-  towns  and  oasties,  works  on  Lapland  by  Schef- 

lections  of  runic  inscriptions,  and  otherwise  ferus  and  J.  Tomnus,  the  Nya  Boerige  or  "  New 

illustrated  northern  archseology  and  linguistics.  Sweden"  of  J.  Campanius,  the  travels  of  G. 

The  foreigners  Pufendor^  Loccenius,  Bosclerns,  Ralamb  to  Oonstantinople  (1658),  and  those  of 

and  ScheSerus  wrote  on  the  history  of  Sweden  N.  Ej6ping  and  Willmans  to  the  East  Indies 

in  Latin.    The  voluminous  work  of  J.  Messe-  (1666).     Classical  philology  was  much  culti- 

nius  (1579-1638),  Scondia  lUttstrata,  was  given  vated  both  by  resident  foreigners  and  natives, 

to  the  world  byPeringskjdld  50  years  after  the  including  among  others  SchefPerus,  Loccenius, 

author^s  death,  and  is  of  value  as  a  thesaurus  Freinshemius,  Gezelius,  P.  Lagerldf,  and  J.  Co- 

of  materials.    Eric  Tegel  (died  1638)  wrote  lumbus.    J.  Bureus  published  the  first  Swe- 

Gmtafden  Fdr»tee  Eistoria^  *'  History  of  Ous-  dish  grammar  (1636),  and  Archbishop  Spegel's 

tavus  I.,"  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  reign  Ohsearium  Steo-Gothieum  (1712)  was  the  ear- 

of  Eric  XIV. ;  histories  of  the  times  of  the  liest  Swedish  lexicon.    In  other  sciences,  O. 

three  first  monarohs  of  the  house  of  Vasa  were  Rudbeck  as  a  botanist  paved  the  way  for  the 

also  compiled  by  A.  Girs  (died  1689).    The  great  name  which  was  to  adorn  the  next  pe- 

style  of  both  is  heavy.    Equally  as  far  from  nod;   U.  Bjame  (1641-1724)  and  K  Odelst- 

pleasing   are   the  writings  of  J.  Widekindi  Jema  treated  of  mineralogy ;  and  J.  Bilberg, 

(1620-'97)on  the  Russian  war  of  1607- 17,  and  M.  Celsius,  and  A.  Spole  gained  celebrity  as 

on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  but  more  astronomers  and  matiiematicians.     The  only 

commendable  are  those  of  J.  Werwin^  (died  noteworthy  works  on  literary  history  are  the 

1697),  who  illustrated  the  reigns  of  Sigismnnd  Sveeia  Litterata  of  Schefferus  and  the  Eobnia 

and  Charles  IX.     Gustaf  Adlerfeldt  (1671-  Litt&rata  (1701)  of  R.  von  der  Haardt    In 

1709)  narrated  in  French  the  military  history  poetry  Georg   Sljemhjelm   (1598-1672)  held 

of  Charles  XII.  to  1709.    The  religious  contro-  the   foremost   place,  and  did  much  toward 

versies  of  the  previous  period  were  continued  introducing  a  better  taste.     His  most  oom- 

throngh  this,  but  assumed  the  shape  of  a  con-  plete  poetical  work  is  Eercula^  a  sort  of  didac- 

test  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  or  tic  epic  in  hexameters,  exhibiting  Large  imagi- 

of  doctrinal  disputes.    The  principal  theologi-  native  power  and  much  poetic  skilL    Of  his 

cal   writers  were   the   bishops.     Prominent  masques  the  best  is  Den  fdngiie  Cupido^  ^^  The 

among  them  were  the  archbishops  L.  Paulinus  Captive  Cupid."     Sljemluelm  was  the  first 

(died  1646),  O.  Svebilius  (died  1700),  E.  Ben-  writer  of  sonnets  in  Swedish.    The  drama  con- 

zelius  (1642-1709),  and  Haquin  Spegel  (1645-  sistedgenerally  of  dull  imitations  of  Glaus  Petri 

1714),  and  the  bishops  J.  Terserus  (1605-^78),  and  Rondelitius,  the  chief  writers  being  the 

J.  MatthisB,  J.  Rudbeckius  (1581-1646),  O.  Lau-  historian  Messenius,  who  attempted  to  exhibit 

relius,  P.  Winstrup  (died  1679),  E.  Svenonius,  the  whole  of  Swedish  history  in  a  series  of 

and  J.  Baazius  (1581-1649),  all  of  whom  dis-  dramas,  S.  P.  Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  J.  PryU 

tinguished  themselves  either  in  controversial  (1590-1655).  More  classically  dramatic  in  fonn« 

theology,  exegetics,  or  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  scarcely  better  in  style,  are  the  Bebecea  of 

but  the  greater  part  of  them  wrote  in  Latin.  J.  Beronius  and  the  Rosimunda  of  U.  IQurne, 

J.  Gezelius  (1615-^90),  bishop  of  Abo,  known  while  but  little  more  praise  can  be  bestowed 

as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  still  more  famous  for  upon  the  dramatic  allegories  of  J.  P.  Chronan- 

his  commentary  on  tfa%  Bible.    Jesper  Swed-  der.    The  lyric  writers  may  be  divided  into 

berg  (1668-1735),  bishop  of  Skara,  father  of  two  schools,  the  Italian  and  the  German.    To 

the  celebrated  Swedenborg,  was  a  man  of  great  the  former  belonged  G.  Dahlstjema  (1658- 
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1709),  author  of  the  JRungaakdld^  a  half  heroic,  ornithology  in  8  rolnmes.  N.  Bos^n  yon  Bosen- 
h^  elegiac  poem  in  ottave  rime  on  Ch&rle3Xl,j  stem  (1709-^73)  was  the  reformer  of  medical 
and  of  an  nnsnocessfnl  translation  of  Guarini's  science  in  Sweden.  Astronomy  was  illustrated 
Pastor  Fido;  and  G.  Rosenhane  {1619-'84),  hj  snch  names  as  A.  Celsius  (1701-'44),  8. 
▼hose  longest  metrical  attempt,  Venerid,  is  a  Klingenstjema  (1689-1785),  and  P.  W.  War- 
collection  of  100  sonnets.  The  chief  repre-  gentin  (1717-'83),  all  of  European  celehrity ; 
sentatives  of  the  Grerman  school  were  8.  Oo-  mechanics  hy  C.  Polhem  (1661-1761)  and  Swe- 
Imnbas  (1643-79\  whose  lyrics  and  pastorals  denhorg;  and  other  branches  of  mathematics 
are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  L.  Johansson  (died  by  J.  Faggot,  C.  Falkengren,  E.  O.  Runeberg, 
1674),  whose  Helicons  BlorMter^  '^Flowers  and  others.  Jurisprudence  was  represented 
from  Helicon,^'  published  under  the  pseudo-  by  D.  Nehrman  (died  1769)  and  O.  Rabenius 
nyme  of  Lucidor,  is  a  collection  of  epithala-  ^1780-'72).  In  theology,  orthodoxy  found  new 
miums,  elegies,  and  erotic  songs,  which  are  less  toes  to  combat  in  the  pietists,  the  believers  in 
remarkable  than  his  hymns,  and  P.  Lagerldf  Swedenborg,  and  the  followers  of  Zinzendorf ; 
(1648-^99),  author  of  a  Visa  or  love  song  of  but  the  bishops  were  in  general  men  of  less 
great  popularity  in  its  day.  The  many-sided  ability  than  in  the  preceding  century.  8.  Al* 
Spegel,  some  of  whose  hymns  are  worthy  of  nander,  J.  Benzelius,  P.  Munch,  L.  P.  Halenius 
mention,  wrote  two  heavy  and  monotonous  (compiler  of  an  excellent  concordance  to  the 
poem^,  borrowing  his  titles  from  the  two  epics  Bible),  P.  Muhrbeck  (who  together  witii  A.  0. 
of  Milton.  C.  Arosell  is  known  as  the  author  ButstrOm  and'E.  Tollstadius  underwent  much 
of  a  Tolome  of  OJf)ershrifter^  or  epigrams,  a  persecution  from  the  state  church  on  charges 
few  of  which  are  of  merit. — ^IV.  1718  to  1772.  of  heterodoxy),  and  J.  8erenius  were  the  chief 
These  years  embrace  a  time  of  great  political  writers  in  the  various  departments  of  theol- 
and  of  considerable  literary  activity.  The  nat-  ogy;  but  the  science  produced  no  very  eminent 
nral  sciences,  under  the  influence  of  the  world-  man  except  Swedenborg.  (See  Swedbnbobo.) 
fiunoas  Linn6  or  linnadus  (see  Lmxi),  occupy  The  best  known  metaphysician  and  thinker 
the  first  place.  That  great  naturalist  was  sur-  was  the  Cartesian  A.  Bydelius  (1671-1788), 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  pupils,  a  large  number  author  of  Fomuftsdfni'nganr  ("Exercises  in Bea- 
of  whom  became  celebrated.  Many  of  them  son"),  and  other  philosophical  essays ;  the  sys- 
Tmdertook  distant  journeys,  in  order  to  extend  tem  of  Wolf  was  supported  by  P.  HOgstrom,  N. 
their  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  na-  Wallerius,  and  0.  Mesterton ;  that  of  Locke  by 
tore,  and  acquired  reputation  both  as  travellers  A.  Schdnberg  (1787-1811)  in  his  Inledning  tils 
and  botauists.  J.  P.  Falck  (died  1778)  explored  den  naturliga  Lctgen  och  Sedol&ran  ("  Introduc- 
Bussia;  P.  Forskal  (l736-'68)  undertook  a  tion  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Morals"),  by 
scientific  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  F.  Kryger  (1707-77)  in  his  Naturlig  Theologiy 
he  died,  leaving  the  results  of  his  researches  to  and  by  E.  O.  Buneberg.  A  laborer  of  impor- 
be  published  by  his  companion  Niebuhr ;  F.  tance  in  the  province  of  philology  was  Johan 
Hasselquist  (1722-'52)  visited  Asia  Minor;  P.  Ihre  (1707-80),  whose  Glossa^ium  Sveo- Gothic 
liofling  (died  1756)  went  to  Spain  and  thence  cum  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  diction- 
to  South  America ;  P.  Osbeck  (died  1805)  trav-  ary  of  his  predecessor  Spegel,  and  whose  Swe- 
ersed  the  East  Indies  and  China;  D.  Solander  dish  dialect  lexicon  and  researches  concerning 
(1736-81)  accompanied  Oapt.  Oook  around  the  Ulfllas  and  the  Mceso-Gothic  give  evidence 
▼Grid  (1768-71);  P.  Kalm  (1715-'79)  jour-  of  great  learning  and  diligence.  The  Icelandic 
nejed  through  North  America,  and  E.  Laxman  scholars  of  the  preceding  generation  were  fol- 
throngh  Siberia.  Others  of  equal  zeal  and  in-  lowed  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by 
dostry,  such  as  0.  Bjerkander  ahd  J.  G.  Wahl-  J.  F.  Peringskjdld  (168^-1725),  E.  J.  BjOmer, 
bom,  illustrated  the  flora  of  northern  Europe.  Count  G.  Bonde  (1682-1764),  J.  GOransson 
linnans,  who  devoted  much  labor  to  zoologi-  (editor  of  the  elder  Edda  and  compiler  of  BaU' 
cal  classification,  was  excelled  in  this  depart-  til,  a  collection  of  1,000  runic  inscriptions),  and 
ment  by  his  friend  P.  Artedi  (1705-'85),  whose  IST.  B.  Brocman,  all  of  whom  gave  to  the  world 
treatise  on  ichthyology  he  edited  in  1788.  To  editions  of  old  northern  writings,  but  whose 
V^jnologf  belong  the  CSGonomiaBegniAnima"  commentaries  were  lessened  in  value  by  the 
lii  and  Begnum  Animale  of  Swedenborg.  The  same  hyperbolical  extravagance  which  charao- 
entomological  works  of  0.  F.  de  Geer  (1720-  terized  those  of  their  predecessors.  Before  the 
'78),  published  in  French,  are  still  esteemed,  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  taste  for  Ice- 
Eminent  in  chemistry  were  Torbem  Olof  landic  studies  greatly  declined.  The  descrip- 
Bergman  (1735-84),  who  correctly  explained  tion  of  Sweden  byE.Tuneld  is  the  only  special 
the  composition  of  many  salts  previously  mis-  geographical  work  of  note,  and  in  addition  to 
naderstood,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  the  travels  already  enumerated  only  those  of 
science  of  crystallography;  A.  F.  Oronstedt  J.  J.  Bjornstahl  (l781-'79)  through  Europe  de- 
n722--65),  the  discoverer  of  nickel ;  and  J.  G.  serve  mention ;  they  abound  in  classical  leam- 
Vallerios  (1709-85).  Much  attention  was  ing  and  literary  information,  and  have  been 
paid  to  mining  by  M.  von  Bromell  (1679-  translated  into  several  languages.  In  history, 
1T31),  Swedenborg,  and  others.  OlofBudbeck  as  in  polite  literature,  Olof  Dalin  (1708-'68) 
the  younger  (1670-1740)  distmguished  himself  stands  at  the  head  of  thisperiod.  His  journal 
m  several  sciences,  one  of  his  works  being  an  Den  Svenska  Argus^  "  The  Swedish  Argus" 
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(1783-'4),  an  imitation  of  the  English  "  Spec-  too  with  the  tedious  romances  of  J.  H.  Murk 
tator/*  exerted  a  weighty  influence  upon  the  (1714^^68),  the  first  Swedish  novelist  Moli^re, 
prose  style  of  the  language  and  the  literary  taste  Voltaire,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Marmont^ 
of  the  nation.  His  Svea  Bikes  Historiaj  *^  His-  and  F6n61on  were  translated  and  sedulously 
tory  of  the  Swedish  Realm,"  ends  with  the  imitated.  Two  important  learned  associations 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and,  though  wanting  in  were  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
critical  ahility,  is  eloquent  and  pleasing.  A  tnry,  the  Upsal  society  of  science  (1728)  and 
more  rigorous  examination  of  evidence  charao-  the  royal  academy  of  science  at  Stockliolin 
terizes  the  Swedish  histories  of  A.  af  Botin  (1739) ;  the  transactions  of  both  are  of  great 
n  724-^90)  and  P.  Schonstrdm.  The  history  of  scientific  value.  Vitterhets  AJcademien^  the 
Charles  XII.  by  G.  Norberg (1677-1744)  is  val-  "Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,"  established  by 
nable  as  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  most  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1753,  was  suspended 
of  that  monarch's  military  adventures :  and  in  1756,  but  was  revived  in  1782  as  the  acad- 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Christina"  by  J.  Arckennoltz,  emy  of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  antiquities, 
written  in  French,  has  been  of  great  assistance  and  publishes  chiefly  historical  and  archfeo- 
to  succeeding  writers.  O.  Celsius  the  younger  logical  matter. — V.  1772  to  1809.  The  earlier 
(17l6-'94)  wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of  portion  of  this  period  took  its  impress  to  a 
Gustavus  Yasa  and  Eric  XIV.,  and  rendered  great  extent  from  tJie  character  of  the  sever- 
a  great  service  to  Swedish  letters  by  estab-  eign,  Gustavus  HE.  His  influence  was  not  bene- 
lishing  the  Tidningar  om  de  L&rdes  Arheten^  ficial  to  the  higher  walks  of  Hteratare,  but  be 
"  Journal  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,^'  the  founded  the  "  Swedish  Academy  of  Eighteen" 
first  critical  periodical  in  the  language.  In  (1786),  and  otherwise  sought  to  encourage  let- 
this  work  he  was  followed  by  C.  C.  Gj Orwell  ters.  The  pupils  of  linnsaus  continued  to  be  the 
(1731-1811),  a  very  prolific  writer,  who  con-  chief  scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  labored  ear- 
ducted  with  marked  ability  Den  Svensha  Mer*  nestly  for  the  advancement  of  science.  C.  P. 
euriue  and  other  literary  and  historical  serials.  Thunberg  (died  1798),  author  of  the  MoraJapor^ 
Of  the  7  volumes  of  the  Bihliotheca  Sveo-  Oothica  ica^  travelled  in  the  extreme  East ;  A  A&elins 
of  A.  A.  von  Stjernman,  only  the  first  has  been  visited  Sierra  Leone ;  and  A.  Sparrman  we&tto 
published ;  but  the  voluminous  and  wonderfully  South  Africa,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
accurate  Bihliotheca  Historiea  Soeo-Gothica  of  Forster  and  Cook  to  the  South  sea  (1772-6). 
0.  G.  Warmholtz  (1710-'84)  dates  from  this  pe-  Of  other  naturalists,  E.  Acharius  (1757-1819) 
riod,  although  not  given  to  the  public  until  acquired  a  universal  celebrity  for  his  studies  in 
178a-'92.  Stjernman,  KBenzelius  (1675-1746;  lichenography,  O.  Swartz  (1760-1817)  illua. 
a  man  of  various  and  extended  erudition),  B.  trated  the  flora  of  the  West  Indies,  A  J.  Bet- 
Bergius  (1728-'84),  G.  Wallin  (1686-1760),  and  zius  (1747-1821)  was  a  fertile  writer  on  botany 
S.  Loenbom  (died  1776)  were  laborious  critics,  and  zoology,  and  C.  Qvensel  began  in  1802  the 
editors,  and  collectors,  and  brought  to  light  or  publication  of  an  important  work,  Stemh  Bo- 
illustrated  a  great  number  of  early  Swedish  tanik,  a  general  treatise  on  the  Swedish  flora. 
monuments.  jDalin's  poetical  works  comprise  As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  period  fur* 
,  a  dry  allegorioal  epic,  Ben  Svenska  Friheten  nished  C.  V.  Scheele  (1742-'86),  regarded  as 
('^  Swedish  Freedom^^),  a  cold  and  languid  tra-  one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  J.  G. 
gedy,  Brynhilda,  a  lively  comedy,  Ben  qfund-  Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  chemical 
^uke  dr  qvick  (^'  The  Jealous  2k[an  is  Sharp-  inventions  are  due,  J.  J.  Ankarstr5m,  and  S. 
witted^^),  an  ingenious  and  forcible  satire,  April-  Binman.  D.  Manderhiehn  (died  1810),  F.  Mai- 
eerk,  and  many  minor  pieces  which  are  gen*  let  (died  1791),  and  H.  Nicander  were  widely 
erally  pleasing  without  much  depth  or  vigor,  known  for  their  astronomical  labors.  Juridical 
H.  C.  Nordenflycht  (1718-'63),  a  woman  of  sin-  writers  were  M.  Calonius  (died  1817),  L.  Ten- 
ffular  ability,  left  a  nigh  name  as  a  writer  of  gvall,  and  others.  Medical  science  was  cultivated 
^rrics,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle  by  O.afAcrel  (died  1807),  who  enjoyed  a  deserv- 
whioh  after  her  death  became  widely  known  ed  celebrity  as  a  surgical  author,  and  D.  Scbnlz 
as  the  society  Utile  Bulei.  Among  her  letter-  von  Schulzenheim  (1782-1823).  There  was 
ed  friends  were  two  noblemen.  Count  G.  P.  little  literary  activity  in  the  theology  of  the  age, 
Creutz  (1729-85),  author  of  a  tolerably  felici-  but.the  labors  of  A.  Ends  in  dogmatics  and  of 
tons  pastoral,  Atis  oeh  Camilla^  and  Count  G.  S.  Odman  (1760-1829)  in  exegetics  were  of 
F.  Gyllenborg  (1781-1808),  who  composed  high  reputation  in  tiieir  day.  More  eesthetical 
lyrics,  elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth  than  metaphysical  was  Thomas  Tliorild  (1759- 
and  correct,  but  too  often  prosaic  style.  Lyr-  1808);  his  last  and  most  philosophical  work, 
icists  of  less  note  were  A.  Odel  (died  1773),  U.  Archimetria,  is  in  Latin.  Another  name  of  note 
Rudenschold  (1698-1788),  O.  Bergklint  (1733-  in  Aesthetics  is  0.  A.  Ehrensvard  (1745-1600), 
1805),  and  O.  Kobnodm  (1690-1753).  The  author  of  an  excellent  and  acute  treatise  on  the 
writers  of  France  served  as  models  to  numer-  fine  arts.  Be  fria  Konetemae  Fiheqfi,  Some- 
ous  SWedish  authors  during  this  period  from  what  later  than  l^ese  was  the  philosopher  B.  0. 
Dalin  downward,  and  all  the  tragedies  of  the  H.  H6\jer  (1767-1812),  who  has  explwned  in  a 
time,  by  E.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselius,  O.  Celsius  dear,  distinct,  and  graphic  style  his  own  sy^ 
the  younger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imita-  tern,  which  is  based  upon  those  of  Fichte  and 
tions  of  (Gallic  prototypes.    Such  was  the  case  Schelling.  A  geographer  of  great  industiy  was 
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B.  Djarberg,  bat  he  poflsessed  little  soientifio  en  and  most  flowing  fancy.    His  songs  are  all 
ability.   The  travels  of  0.  B.  WadstrOm  (1746*  set  to  appropnate  melodies  by  himself,  the  two 
^9)  to  tbe  W.  coast  of  Africa,  of  IT.  von  Troil  chief  collections  being  known  as  Fredmam 
to  Iceland,  and  of  O.  Agrell  to  Morocco,  have  Epistla/r  and  Fredmcmt  8&nger^  the  epistles 
been  translated  into  various  languages.    Sven  and  songs  of  Fredman.  Two  of  his  friends,  O.  L 
Lagerbring  (irOT-'ST)  is  to  be  regarded  rather  Halhnan  (1782-1800)  and  O.  Eex61  (lT48-'96), 
as  a  collector  of  historical  materials  than  as  a  were  comic  dramatic  writers  of  worth,  the  best 
historian,  although  his  Sf>ea  Bikes  Historioy  too  production  of  the  former  being  an  afterpiece, 
oft«n  inaccurate,  was  looked  upon  as  a  national  Tillfdllet  got  Thifoen^  "  Opportunity  makes  the 
work  by  his  contemporaries,  and  its  author  Thief,"  and  ofthe  latter  a  comedy,  JToot^nPt/jf. 
vas  richly  rewarded  by  the  Swedish  estates.  The  verse  of  a  female  writer,  A.  M.  Lenngren 
His  other  writings  are  numerous.    £.  M.  Fant  (1754-1817),  much  of  it  humorous,  possesses  a 
(1754-1817)  compiled  9^  DiplofMUariufni  and  an  grace  and  smoothness  unusual  among  her  con- 
extremely  valuable  collection  of  Scriptores  JRe^  temporaries.  A  curious  book  of  travels  entitled 
nm  Stedcarum.    Oomprehensiveness  and  ex-  Min  Son  pd  Oalejan^  ^^  My  Son  in  the  Galley," 
actness  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Jonas  by  J.  Wallenberg  (1746-'78),is  partly- in  verse, 
Eallenberg  (1748-1834),  author  of  a  universal  and  abounds  in  a  coarse  but  hvely  wit.    The 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  last  years  of  this  period;  comprising  the  reign 
and  of  many  other  works,  historical,  archaeo-  of  Gustavus  lY.,  exhibited  httle  literary  life, 
logical,  or  philological.    H.  G.  Porthan  (1739-  Freedom  of  the  press,  which  had  been  estab* 
1804)  investigated  the  history  and  antiquities  lished  in  1774,  and  had  been  somewhat  restrict- 
of  Finland.     Special  periods  or  departmenta  ed  in  1780,  was  altogether  abolished  in  1798, 
of  Swedish  history  were  illustrated  by  0.  Q.  and  a  sytematio   censorship  enforced.     The 
Kordin  (1749-1812),  O.  KnOs  (died  1804),  J.  Swedish    academy  was   suspended  for  some 
A.  Behbinder,  S.  L.  Gahm,  and  T7.  von  Troil  months  in  1795,  Thorild  was  banished,  Leopold 
(174^1803).    G.  Crezelius  (1782-*89)  compiled  was  ordered  away  from  the  capital,  and  Hoi* 
the  first  noteworthy  biographical  lexicon  of  Jer  was  not  allowed  to  write. — ^VL  1809  to 
distmgniflhed  Swedes.    Under  the  direct  influ-  1861.    With  the  political  revolution  of  1809, 
6Dce  of  the  monarch,  the  French  taste,  which  the  literature  of  Sweden  was  endowed  with  a 
had  80  largely  developed  itself  in  the  preceding  new  spirit ;  poetry  abandoned  its  tawdry  Gal- 
period,  now  became  almost  entirely  prevalent,  licism,  and  prose  was  greatly  developed  by  a 
GustayoB  himself  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces  general  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for  the 
of  much  merit,  but  all  frigidly  French.    He  Latin  in  the  works  of  the  learned.  Schools  have 
▼as  a  speaker  of  considerable  force  and  grace,  largely  improved  both  in  number  and  charac- 
and  oratory  became  a  much  studied  art.    The  ter,  and  libraries  have  increased.    The  scien- 
thetorical  and  verbose  eloouence  of  the  day  tifio  world  has  again  been  tanght  to  look  to  the 
▼as  best  represented  by  K  von  Rosenstein  North  for  one  of  its  great  lights,  and  has  recog- 
0752-1824)  in  the  rostrum,  and  M.  Lehnberg  nized  in  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius  (1779-1848)  a 
(175S-1808)  in  the  pulpit.    The  favorite  poets  luminary  scarcely  less  lustrous  than  linnsBus. 
likthe  court  of  Gustavus  III.  were  Kellgren,  His  great  services  in  every  department  of  chem<* 
Leopold,  and   Ozenstiem.     J.   H.    Kellgren  istry  have  been  universally  acknowledged.   His 
(17ol-*95)  was  famous  in  his  time  in  almost  principal  works  are  F&reldmingen  i  Ljurhemi- 
erery  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  and  exercised  ^'i' ("  Lectures  on  Animal  Ohemistry'^,  Ldroboh 
snich  influence  upon  public  taste  as  editor  of  i  Kemi  Q*"  Text  Book  of  Ohemistry"),  the  latest 
^ekkohM  PosUm^  *^The  Stockholm  Post;"  and  best  editions  of  which  are  in  German,  and  a 
his bestproduetions  are  a  satire,  I^useU  Fi^  long  series  of  annual  reports  on  chemistry  and 
f^r,  ^  Tne  Foes  of  Light,"  and   his  lyrical  physics  published  by  the  Swedish  academy  of 
dramas  and  minor  pieces.    0.  G.  af  Leopold  sciences.    His  chief  pupil  was  N.  G.  Se&trOm 
(175M829),  who  has  been  styled  not  very  ap*  (died  1846),  esteemed  both  as  a  chemist  and  ge- 
propriately  *^  the  Yoltaire  of  Sweden,"  wrote  ologist;  but  better  known  as  geologists  are  Hi- 
some  didactic  poems  in  the  style  of  Pope,  many  singer,  author  of  the  LethtBa  Scedca  (1887-'40), 
^008  lyrical  pieces,  some  humorous  poems  and  Angelin,  author  of  a  still  later  treatise.  Pa* 
vhich  are  still  pleasing,  and  two  tragedies,  loBontologia  Stecica,  As  botanists  the  reputation 
Oiin  and  Virginia.     Oount  J.  G.  Ozenstiem  of  three  men  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
(1750-1818)  was  the  translator  of  ^Iton,  and  land:  Elias  Fries  (born  1794),  whose  Systema 
catiior  among  other  things  of  two  agreeable  Jfy(^2^i0i^m  (1821)  made  an  epoch  in  the  study 
^^criptive  poems,  2>a^«naj9tun^0r."  The  Hours  of  the  fungi;  K.  A.  Agiu*dh  (bom  1785),  an- 
of  tiie  Day,"  and  Sk&rdame^  **  The  Harvest."  thor  of  the  SyiUma  Algarvm  and  of  important 
1^« lyrics  of  M.  Ohoneus  (1774-1806),  the  Spor'  treatises  on  the  physiology  of  plants;  and  G. 
««i«  and  Medea  of  B.  lidher  (1769-'98),  the  Wahlenberg  (1780-1861),  who  continued  the 
^  of  the  passions,  and  tne  translations  from  Scenth  Botantk  of  Qvensel,  and  contributed  to 
vn>gil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  by  0.  £.  Adlerbeth  a  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  flora.    Other 
U751-1818),  are  yet  read  with  pleasure.    A  eminent  names  in  this  science  are  P.  F.  Wahl* 
wvpoets  escaped  the  general  contagion.  Fore-  berg;  O.J.  Hartman  (^ed  1854),  author  of  a 
nost  among  these  was  Karl  Michael  Bellman  Svenek  Flora ;  J.  E.  Wikstrdm  (died  1866), 
(1T40»*95),  a  song  writer  of  the  highest  pow-  oompiler  of  a  botanical  bibliography;  J«  G. 
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Agardh,  who  has  oontinned  his  fJather^B  re-  lome  years  been  exigagediipon  a  miniitedeflenp* 
searches  into  the  algn ;  and  J.  E.  Areschong.  tion  of  Sweden,  and  the  latter  having  published 
Zoology  has  a  famous  cultivator  in  Sven  Nilsson,  Statistih  d/ter  Sterigcy  "  Statistics  of  Sweden." 
author  of  Skandinaviens  Fauna^  and  of  a  re-  F.  W.  Palmhlad  wrote  (1823)  a  noteworthy 
markable  treatise,  SkandinatUhaNordens  UHn-  work  on  Palestine  and  an  incomplete  geograpb* 
nacdnare  (^^  The  Scandinavian  North's  Pri-  ical  handbook  on  a  large  scale,  while  G.  Tho- 
meval  Inhabitants"),  an  ethnographical  work  m^e  and  Bietz  have  both  given  to  the  pnblic 
which  has  materially  changed  the  opinions  of  works  of  merit  on  this  science.  TraTellen 
the  learned  concerning  the  primitive  history  have  been  rather  nmneroas  than  important 
of  northern  Europe.  Entomology  has  been  P.  Lsastadins  has  described  Lapland  (1828-^33); 
ably  treated  by  J.  W.  Dalman  (died  1828);  0.  J.  Berggren  has  visited  the  Holy  Land  (182&- 
J.  Schdnherr,  in  his  Genera  et  Species  Ourcu^  *8) ;  Turkey  and  Persia  were  explored  by  G. 
lonidum  H.  888-^46),  containing  the  results  of  von  Heidenstam  (1828),  Egypt  by  Hedenboiig 
80  years'  labor ;  and  S.  W.  Zetterstedt,  in  his  (1841),  the  East  Indies  ana  China  by  6.  Ton 
extensive  Diptera  Scandinoma.  The  chief  Dciben  (1844-'7),  and  North  America  bj  A. 
laborer  in  ornithology,  beside  Nilsson,  has  been  Elinkowstrdm  (1818-'20),  0.  D.  Affwedsson 
O.  J.  Sundevall.  Among  mathematicians  J.  (1882-'6),  F.  Bremer  (1854),  and  G.  A.  Gossel- 
Bvanberg,  and  among  physicists  Z.  Nordmark  man  (1828-'89).  An  account  of  a  circmnnaTi- 
(died  1828),  F.  Rudberg,  and  F.  W.  von  Ehren-  gation  of  the  globe  was  published  by  N.  J. 
heim  (died  1828),  have  gained  considerable  Andersson  (1851-'8).  The  grammar  of  the 
eminence.  Medical  science  furnishes  the  names  Swedish  language  has  been  best  treated  bj  J. 
of  A.  A.  Betzius  (died  1860),  whose  discoveries  E.  Rydqvist  (bom  1800),  whUe  the  Swedish 
in  anatomy  conferred  upon  him  a  European  dictionary  of  A.  F.  Dalin,  finished  in  1855,  has 
flune,  and  J.  Hvasser,  a  writer  on  the  theory  of  supplied  a  long  felt  want.  The  mother  tongne 
medicine.  The  ancient  provincial  codes  have  (the  Icelandic)  and  its  literature,  after  remain- 
found  an  able  editor  in  0.  J.  Schlyter,  while  ing  unstudied  for  more  than  half  a  centnrr, 
eommittees  of  eminent  lawyers  have  elaborated  have  again  received  much  attention.  A  A. 
new  codes  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Prominent  Afzelius  (bom  1786)  translated  the  elder  £dda 
legal  scholars  have  been  L.  6.  Babenius,  E.  and  other  texts,  while  versions  have  been  pnb- 
Bergflalk  (also  known  as  a  political  economist),  lished  by  Erdningsvard,  A.  J.  D.  Cnattingiiis 
J.  J.  Nordstrdm,  F.  Schrevelius,  0.  ISTauman,  J.  (bom  1792),  Oarl  Save,  a  profound  philologist, 
O.  lindblad^  and  J.  G.  Oarl6n.  In  the  domain  and  others.  A.  O.  Lindfors  issued  (1^29)  an 
of  politics  a  large  literature  has  sprung  up  dur-  Jnledning  till  Isl&jideha  Litteraturen^ ''  Intro- 
ing  the  present  century.  A  few  names  are  J.  duction  to  Icelandic  Literature."  The  Moeso- 
A.  HartmansdorfT,  M.  F.  F.  Bjdms^ema  (bom  Gothic  is  largely  indebted  to  A.  Uppstrom, 
1799),  E.  S.  Bring,  P.  G.  Oedersc^dld  (died  who  has  published  a  critical  edition  of  Ulfilas. 
I860) ;  J.  P.  Theorell  (bom  1791),  who  edited  In  other  philological  departments  only  M.  Kor- 
from  1823  to  1882  the  Dagligt  Allehanda,  an  berg  (died  1826),  0.  M.  Agrell  (died  1840),  and 
influential  journal ;  his  brother  S.  L.  Theorell  O.  F.  Tullberg  in  Syriac,  and  J.  Berggren  (bom 
•n>om  1784),  of  still  greater  ability  and  fertility;  1790),  compiler  of  a  French-Arabic  lexicon, 
A.  Lindeberg,  editor  from  1821  to  1883  of  are  known  abroad.  Since  the  change  of  gov- 
Stoehholms  Fatten;  M.  J.  Orusenstolpe  (bom  emmentthe  established  church,  opposed  as  it 
1795),  author  of  StdUningar  oeh  FMiaJlanden  always  has  been  to  progress,  has  had  inany 
("  Situations  and  Belations^*)  and  other  po-  foes  to  contend  against,  including  the  rational- 
utico-historical  works,  in  an  excellent  style,  ists,  the  followers  of  Strauss,  the  Baptists,  the 
but  characterized  by  a  bitter  controversial  Separatists,  and  especially  the  so  called  IMH 
spirit;  L.  J.  B^'erta  (bora  1801),  from  1830  to  or  Beaders,  a  sect  not  unlike  the  Methodista 
1851  conductor  of  the  AfUmblcta^  a  liberal  daily  In  doctrine  and  practice.  The  chief  names  in 
journal  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  Swe-  doctrinal  theology  are  H.  Beuterdabl,  now 
dish  journalism ;  and  P.  £.  Svedbom  (died  1856),  archbishop,  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacber,  M.  £. 
a  forcible  writer,  who  succeeded  merta  as  ed-  Ahlman,  G.  Ejids  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Ax^on,  F. 
itor  of  the  Ajioriblad,  The  metaphysicians  G.  Hedberg,  a  Finnish  priest,  A.  Wiberg,  the 
have  chiefly  copied  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel,  defender  of  baptism,  and  N.  Ignell.  In  ese- 
and  have  produced  little  that  is  new.  The  getics  the  prominent  writers  are  B.  J.  Bergqvist, 
Fichte-Schelling  school  is  represented  by  the  author  of  Fdmirft  och  Uppenbarelte  C'  Beason 
historian  Ge^er,  the  poet  Atterbom,  S.  Gmbbe  and  Bevelation  '*),  J.  H.  Thomander  (bom 
(bom  1786),  and  N.  F.  Biberg  (1776-1827);  1798),  editor  with  Beuterdahl  of  the  2i^<wWi» 
while  HegePs  theories  have  found  defenders  in  Qvartalshrxft^  and  Bishop  Agardh;  in  p&sto- 
£.  S.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Snellman.  Later  meta-  ral  theology  the  most  noted  are  A.  G.  Kuoi 
physicians  are  0.  J.  Bostrdm  and  S.  Bibbing,  and  A.  Z.  Pettersson.  As  preachers,  H.  Schi^ 
Purely  SBsthetical  are  Atterbom  and  Hammer-  tan.  Archbishop  Wiallin,  0.  G.  Bogberg,  C.  r. 
skOld,  in  numerous  treatises  and  articles,  and  Hagberg,  and  others  have  gaiued  a  high  rep^ 
A-  TOmeros  (1794-1888),  who  wrote  in  a  style  tation  for  eloquence,  and  have  all  published 
resembling  that  of  Bichter.  Swedish  geogra-  collections  of  sermons.  Archbishop  ReuteTj 
phy  and  statistics  are  much  indebted  to  W.  dahl  is  the  author  of  a  fine  piece  of  historical 
xham  and  0.  af  Forsell,  the  former  having  for  oriticiam,  Sveneha  Eyrhane  Hutoria  (''  Biatoiy 
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of  Qnb  Swedlih  Ohnnh'^}  which  only  reaches  strand,  and  others  founded  the  IbrfuikrifU 

to  1369;  Lb  G.  Aigoa  has  published  an  excel-  SSlUhap^  which  has  edited  a  large  number  of 

lent  Scensha  BtformatiofMM  Hiitoria  ("His-  Swedish  medieBval  writings.    Soensha  Vitter' 

tory  of  the  Swedish  Reformation^^,  which  has  heUna  HUtoria  ("  History  of  Polite  Letters  in 

been  tranelsted  into  English;  and  J.  J.  Tho-  Sweden"), by L.  Hammarskdld  (1785-1827);  an 

mffios  (died  1846)  has  written  the  only  complete  author  of  much  research,  but  of  erroneous  views 

historj  of  the  Swedish  church.    The  teachings  in  criticism,  was  the  first  important  work  of  its 

of  Swedenborg  have  been  zealously  follow^  kind.    It  has  been  followed  by  the  more  ex- 

bj  J.  Tjbeck,  0.  U.  Beurling,  and  A.  EahL  tended  treatise  of  P.  'Wieselgren  (bom  1800), 

Bwediah  history  has  never  before  been  so  de-  ^«r»^«9<£dnai^'ttora^ur,  which  has  some  faults, 

votedly  Btudied.     Excelling  all  in  grace  and  but  is  on  the  whole  of  great  value ;  by  the  ex« 

dignity  of  style  and  in  philosophical  treatment,  cellent  Svendca  Stare  och  SkcUder  ("  Swedish 

if  not  in  the  critical  examination  of  materials.  Seers  and  Bards")  of  Atterbom ;  by  the  Frafn- 

the  first  place  Is  due  to  Eric  Gustaf  Ge^jer^  /cmiaJ)agarBmUraIdrotter(^^lA9xnedLahon 

(1783-1847),  whose  Soea  Bikes  HdM&t  (''  An-  of  Past  Times")  of  J.  E.  Bydqvist ;  and  the 

nals  of  the  Swedish  Beahn")  and  SoeMha  FoU  able  manuals  on  SwediBh  literary  history  of  O, 

ht»  Sidaria,  the  former  a  fragment  and  the  J.  L6nstrdm.    The  BiographUht  LexUcoi^  a  bio- 

IftUer  ending  with  the  abdication  of  Ohristina,  graphical  dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  ed- 

are  models  of  historic  composition.    Less  sue-  ued  by  Palmblad  and  subsequently  by  Wiesel- 

cessfol  has  been  the  Sceneha  FolkeU  Hietaria  gren,  is  a  colossal  work  of  great  worth  and  re- 

of  A.  M.  Strinnholm  (bom  1787),  reaching  search  in  25  volumes.    This  is  the  brightest  age 

down  to  1819.    More  complete  is  the  work  of  in  the  annals  of  Swedish  poetry.    In  some  of 

Anden  Fryxell  (bom  1705),  who,  under  the  the  earlier  verse  writers  of  the  period  traces  of 

modest  title  of  Berdttelser  ur  Svenaha  HieUyrien  the  Gustavian  school  are  visible ;  but  these  soon 

(^'Narratives  from  Swedish  History"),  has  pub*  gave  way  to  a  better  spirit.    F.  M.  fVanz^n 

Med  a  national  history,  in  a  perspicuous  and  (1772-1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  by 

not  inelegant  style,  which  extends  through  the  his  naive  and  idyllic  lyrics,  and  by  his  beauti- 

reign  of  Oharles  XIL  and  is  still  continued,  ful  elegy  on  Oreutz ;  less  read  are  his  OueUrf 

Special  historical  writers  are  P.  A.  Granberg,  Adolf  i  TyeJdand  (^*  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 

in  his  Kalmare  UhumenB  Hutoria  (*^  History  Germany"),  his  fragmentary  epic   Cohimbvs^ 

of  the  Galmar  Union"),  j!^£kun^dfj«n«^i8^<>rta^  and  his  didactic  and  dramatic  pieces.    J.  O. 

«od  other  works;  G.  A.  Silfverstolpe  (1772-  Wallin  (1779-1889),  celebrated  as  an  eloquent 

1824),  in  his  Svensia  SUUsflhfaUni^eris  ffi$-  preacher  and  cnrator,  began  his  poetic  career 

<ma('' History  of  the  Swedish  Constitution*');  with  some  heavy  nrize  poems  in  Alexandrines 

J.  F.  af  Lnndblad  (born  1791),  in  his  histories  and  some  dry  didactic  essays ;  but  his  style 

of  the  times  of  Oharles  X.  and  Gharles  XH. ;  subsequently  changed,  and  some  of  his  shorter 

A.  ()ronhohn  in  his  Vdringama  (*^  The  Ya-  pieces  are  of  great  beauty.    He  revised  in  1819 

nngians'*)  and  Tlib»ii^a^«n  ("  Expeditions  of  the  Swedish  psalm  book,  a  collection  of  reli- 

the  Tikings*') ;  A.  A.  A&elins  in  nis  Svensia  gious  verse  hfurdly  excelled  in  modem  hymnol- 

FoQxU  SagohdfdeTj  an  agreeable  and  interest-  ogy,  which  had  been  previously  edited  by  Spe- 

iog  work  on  the  popular  superstitions,  re-  gel  (1695),  and  others.  Wallin  added  117  psalms 

ligioos  belief  traditions,  and  customs  of  the  by  himself  and  78  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none 

Svediah  peasants ;  H.  Jarta,  A.  I.  Arwidsson,  hi  the  book.    J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by 

and  numy  others.    Historical  collections  are  his  bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstolpe 

^^HandUngarrarandsSkandiTiaviensButoria  (1777-1881),  rather  a  translator  than  an  origi- 

C^Tranaaetions  relating  to  the  History  of  Scan-  nal  poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of 

dioavia'^,  published  in  annual  volumes  since  the  century.    Two  new  poetie  schools,  of  vast 

1816  \ihe  I}e  la  Ga/rduka  Archivet^  or  "  Ar^  influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at  the 

^ives  of  the  De  la  Gardie  Family,"  edited  by  beginning  of  this  period,  the  romantic  and  the 

Wieselgren ;  and  the  collections  issued  by  the  Gothic.    The  former  was  represented  by  the 

wothera  0.  and  G.  Adlersparre,  A.  Wallmark,  journals  Folyfefm  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J.  0. 

^nmgBvird,  G.  Bonde,  0.  F.  Bothlieb,  €.  G.  Askeldf  (bom  1787),  and  Forfwoe,  whence  its 

A&lmstrdm,  and  several  others.    The  foremost  members  are  sometimes  styled  F^forUter  or 

>»:haologists  of  the  period  are  N.  SjOborg,  phosphorists.    At  the  head  of  this  sdiool  stood 

Mthor  of  Samlingar  fir  Nord&M  Forri&Uhvre  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1866)  as  a  poet,  and 

r  Collections  for  Lovers  of  the  Old  North") ;  Palmbhid  and  Hammarskdld  as  critics. .  Atter- 

J.  G.Uljegren  (died  1837},  who  began  a  2>ipM>-  bom^s  long  poem,  LycJaaligheteM  G  (^The 

>^niii»  Sueanvm.  and  wrote  two  standard  Island  of  Bliss"),  his  BUmmoma  ("  The  Flow- 

vorboanme8,£w7MElraandi?wiuri»<7u20r;  A.  ers"),  and  many  of  his  shorter  lyrics,  are 

£^Holmberg,]aiown  by  his  excellent  ^S%ar2^»n«-  oharaoterized  by  depth  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

«flM  Hmmtningar  ("  The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Other  Forforuter  were  0.  F.  Dahlgren  (1791- 

Scandmavia"),  and  his  popular  Kordhan  %  He*  1844),  author  of  MollhergB  EpUtlar,  an  imitar 

■«i<2omm  ("  The  Northmen  in  Heathen  Times,**  tion  of  the  songs  of  Bellman ;  0.  £.  Fahlcrantz 

1B53) ;  B.  £.  Hildebrand,  a  learned  numisma*  (bom  1790),  a  successAil  humorist  in  his  Nodk$ 

^ ;  0.  G.  Brunins,  and  R.  Dybeck.    0.  E.  Arh^  but  less  happy  in  his  religious  epic,  An^ 

ll.nten-CavBllins,  H.  Klemming,  J.  A.  Ahl-  goHue;  and  J.  CI.  Nyberg  (bom  1785),  a  fe- 
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male  vriter  of  considerable  ease  and  grace,  Somewhat  later  are  Yon  Braxm  (died  1869)i 
better  known  as  Euphrosyne.  The  Gothio  whose  humor  is  striking,  bnt  too  often  broad 
school,  which  has  left  a  more  permanent  im*  andcoar8e;N7bom;C.  W.A.Strandberg,  whose 
press  upon  poetry,  developed  its  theories  pseudonymous  name  is  Talis  Qualis,  and  who 
through  a  society,  the  Gothism  FWmndet  (the  has  translated  Byron  and  written  some  Iyri<» 
*^  Gothio  Union,'*  1811),  and  a  Journal,  Iduna  of  great  excellence ;  MalmstrOm,  8atherberg, 
(1811-24).  It  sought  its  sources  of  inspiration  J.  M.  Lindblad;  Tekia  Ends,  a  poetess,  whose 
in  the  ancient  literature  and  mythology  of  the  claims  to  fame  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
North.  Foremost  among  its  members,  and  Swedish  academy;  G.  SUfverstolpe,  Wenn- 
foremost  amooyr  all  the  poets  of  Sweden,  strom,  and  many  others.  A  series  of  humor- 
stands  Esaias  Tegn^r  (1782-1846).  His  Fri-  ous  songs,  descriptive  of  university  life,  under 
thiofi  Saga^  based  upon  one  of  the  old  semi-  the  title  of  Oluntame,  the  words  and  music  by 
historical  stories  of  the  Icelandic,  is  the  longest  G.  Wennerberg,  have  attained  a  marked  popu« 
of  his  works.  The  popularity  of  this  singu-  larity.  Tragedies  and  historical  dramas  have 
larly  beautiful  poem  at  home  is  unequalled,  and  been  written  by  J.  Bdijeson  (bom  1790),  one 
abroad  it  has  been  rendered  into  many  Ian-  of  the  Forforister^  whose  Eric  XIV,  is  one 
guages,  including  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  dif-  of  the  mtuterpieces  of  the  Swedish  drama ; 
ferent  versions  in  German  alone.  Axel  is  a  0.  E.  nylten-(3avallius,  Dahlgren,  and  Knll- 
shorter  poem,  narrating  an  incident  of  the  berg ;  and  comedies  by  A.  Blanche,  Jolin,  Ora- 
wars  of  Oharles  XII.,  and  ranks  only  second  m^r,  Hedberg,  Granlund,  Beskow,  and  others, 
to  FHthiofi  Saga,  The  Nattvardsbam  ("  Chil-  No  romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  three 
dren  of  the  Lord's  Supper"),  translated  into  female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (bom  1802), 
English  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  the  most  whose  first  work  (1828)  was  styled  Teehninginr 
successful  specimens  of  hexametric  verse  in  vr  ffvardagslifvet  ('*  Sketches  of  Every  Day 
any  modem  tongue.  Of  Tegndr's  shorter  life") ;  E.  S.  Garl6n  fbom  1810),  a  prolific  and 
pieces,  2@eZ^«n(^^  The  Hero"),  P(?2a7Te8anO^  The  popular  authoress  of  novels  of  society;  and 
i^oliu:  Journey"),  and  Sang  till  Solen  ("  Ode  to  baroness  Knorring  (died  1883).  All  of  these 
the  Sun")  are  reckoned  among  the  best.  The  are  widely  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amei^ 
historian  Geijer  was  another  member  of  the  ica  through  numerous  translations.  Of  the 
Gothisia  FMmndet ;  his  lyrics  are  original,  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  highest  name 
strong,  and  clear.  There  is  more  novelty  and  is  perhaps  the  learned  and  versatile  Y.  F.  Palm- 
force  than  good  poetic  taste  in  the  u4«a77i€(^^  The  blad  (1788-1852),  celebrated  as  a  geographer, 
Gods  of  the  North"),  Tirfing,  and  the  historical  critic,  biographer,  and  politician  of  the  ultra 
tragedies  of  P.  H.  Dng  (1766-1889),  who  is  bet-  conservative  school,  whose  Aurora  Kdnigsmarh 
ter  known  out  of  Sweden  as  the  founder  of  a  new  was  one  of  the  earliest  readable  fictions  in 
system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnastics.  Far  Swedish.  Equally  versatile  was  0.  J.  L.  Aim- 
better  in  style  was  0.  A.  Nicander  (1799-1839),  quist  (born  1793),  whose  tales,  and  especially  a 
author  of  Bunewardet  (^^The  Runic  Sword ")  collection  called  T^mrosem  JBoh^  are  rich  in 
and  other  poems.  Influenced  by  one  or  other  variety  and  faucy.  Other  romancers  are  Count 
of  these  two  schools,  but  to  a  certain  extent  P.  G.  Sparre  (born  1790) ;  F.  Oederborg  (bom 
independent  of  both,  are  E.  J.  Stagnelius  (1793-  1784),  author  of  Ottar  Trailing  and  uno  ron 
1823),  whose  dramas,  such  as  Martyr ema  (^*  The  Tra^enberg^  historical  fictions  of  much  interest; 
Martyrs"),  epical  poems,  as  Wladimir^  and  0.  F.  Ridderstad  (bom  1807),  an  imitator  of 
minor  pieces,  are  marked  by  an  admirable  spirit  the  Dumas  school ;  Ejellman-Gdransson,  Zei- 
and  great  beauty  of  diction ;  Erik  SjOberg  pel,  BJursten ;  Wetterberg,  a  popular  writer  of 
(1794-1828),  better  known  by  his  assumed  sketches  and  tales  under  the  assumed  name 
name  Vitalis,  who,  like  Nicander  and  Stagneli-  of  Onhd  Adam;  and  G.  H.  Mellin (bom  1803), 
us,  died  just  as  his  powers  were  ripening  into  a  As  translators  may  be  mentioned  C.  A.  Hag- 
promising  maturity ;  A.  Lindeblad  (born  1800),  berg,  author  of  an  accurate  and  spirited  version 
a  composer  of  religious  and  secular  lyrics  in  the  of  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare ;  Anders- 
spirit  of  Tegn6r ;  and  A.  A.  Grafstrom  (bom  son,  translator  of  Goethe ;  and  N.  Lov^,  who 
1790),  whose  poetical  development  was  strong-  has  tendered  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Camoens 
ly  influenced  by  Franz^n.  The  highest  rai^  into  Swedish  verse,  liost  of  the  higher  efforts 
among  living  poets  is  held  by  Johan  Ludvig  of  literature  in  English,  French,  German,  Ital- 
Buneberg,  a  native  and  resident  of  Finland,  in  ian,  and  Danish,  especially  in  fiction,  have  been 
whose  Fanrih  StdU  Sdgner  ('*  Ensign  StaFs  translated  within  the  last  80  years. 
Stories^^,  a  series  of  patriotic  lyrics  on  the  SWEDENBOBG,  EMANpsL,  a  Swedish  phi- 
Swedish-Russian  war  of  1808-9,  are  displayed  losopher  and  religious  writer,  bom  in  Stock- 
an  energy  of  expression  and  a  depth  of  poetic  holin,  Jan.  29,  1688,  died  in  London,  March 
thought  unknown  to  Swedish  literature  since  29, 1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg, 
the  death  of  Tegn^r.  0.  W.  Bottiger  (bom  bisbop  of  Skara  in  West  Gottland,  who  had 
1807),  the  son-in-law  of  Tegn^r,  has  written  the  charge  of  the  Swedi^  churdi  in  England 
some  musical  dramas  and  minor  pieces,  distin-  and  its  American  colonies.  The  family  was  en- 
guished  by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  cultivated  taste,  nobled  in  1719  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora;  and 
O.  P.  Sturzenbeckeristhe  author  of  lyrics  after  thenceforth  he  assumed  the  name  of  Sweden- 
the  manner  of  Heine,  and  of  humorous  sketches,  borg,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  nobles  of  the 
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equestrian  order  in  the  triennial  assembly  of  out  contradiction  the  most  learned  man  in  my 
tiie  states.  He  was  in  his  childhood  the  sab-  country."  In  1724  the  consistory  of  the  nni- 
ject  of  deep  religions  impressions.  He  received  yersity  of  Upsal  invited  him  to  accept  the  office 
the  best  education  which  the  times  and  the  of  professor  of  pure  mathematics,  because,  as 
eoontry  afforded,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  they  said,  '^  his  acceptance  would  be  to  the  ad- 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Upsal  in  vantage  of  the  students,  and  the  ornament  of 
1709,  and  afterward  travelled  in  foreign  coun-  the  university ;"  which,  however,  he  declined. 
tries.  In  some  of  his  early  productions  he  dis-  In  1729  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  aoad- 
played  much  poetical  talent,  but  he  was  main-  emy  of  sciences  of  Upsal,  and  in  1784  was  made 
fj  devoted  to  tlie  studies  of  mathematics  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of 
mechanics.  His  proficiency  in  these  sciences  sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  among  the 
brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  earliest  members  of  the  royal  academy  of  soi- 
Christopher  Polheim,  who  seems  to  have  en-  ences  at  Stockholm,  and  his  portrait  is  in  the 
jojed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  Charles  hall  of  the  academy  as  one  of  its  past  presi* 
Xil.  Swedenborg  was  in  this  way  introduced  dents,  near  that  of  Linneeus,  who  was  one  of 
to  the  special  notice  of  Oharles,  by  whom  he  its  founders.  The  most  important  of  the  works 
was  appointed  in  1716  assessor  of  the  royal  above  mentioned  have  been  recently  translated 
board  of  mines;  his  commission  stating  that  into  English,  and  the  English  reader  has  been 
^*the  king  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  surprised  at  their  vast  amount  of  profound 
knowledge  he  possessed  in  tiie  science  of  me-  learning  and  original  thought.  It  is  confident- 
ch&oics,  and  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he  ly  asserted  by  scientific  men  who  have  given 
should  accompany  and  assist  Polheim  in  con-  them  the  most  careful  study,  that  a  number  of 
structing  his  various  mechanioal  works.''  In  important  discoveries  in  the  different  depart- 
1718  he  turned  his  mechanioal  skill  to  practi-  menta  of  science,  which  have  made  other 
eal  acconnt  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald,  names  illustrious,  were  anticipated  by  him. 
when,  by  means  of  machines  of  his  own  inven-  These  works  afford  evidence  of  a  remarkably 
tioD,  he  contrived'  to  transport  several  large  well  balanced  mind,  in  which  the  beautiful  and 
Tessek,  over  hills  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  the  practical,  poetry  and  mathematics,  were 
about  14  miles.  About  this  time  he  published  harmoniously  blended  together.  His  writings 
several  small  works :  a  proposal  for  nxing  the  always  breathe  a  pure  devotional  spirit,  and 
valaeof  coin,  and  determining  the  measures  of  persons  to  whom  he  was  most  intimately 
Sweden,  so  as  to  suppress  fractions  and  facili-  known,  of  high  and  low  rank,  bear  testimony 
tate  calcnlations ;  a  treatise  on  the  position  of  to  the  excellence  of  his  private  character.  The 
the  earth  and  planets ;  and  some  others.  In  following  rules  of  life  were  found  noted  down 
1721  he  again  travelled,  with  special  reference  in  several  of  his  manuscripts,  evidently  intend- 
to  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  ed  for  private  use,  as  they  are  nowhere  met 
of  assessor.  During  this  year  he  published  in  with  in  his  published  works:  "1.  Often  to 
Latin  at  Amsterdam  six  small  pnilosophioal  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God.  2.  To 
trea&es;  a  new  edition  of  one  of  which,  "A  submit  eveiy  thing  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
Practical  Method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of  dence.  8.  To  observe  in  every  thing  a  propri- 
Places  on  Land  and  at  Sea  by  Lunar  Obser-  ety  of  behavior,  and  always  to  keep  the  con- 
rations,^'  was  published  by  him  late  in  life,  science  dear.  4.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the 
In  1723  he  published  at  Leipsio  ^*  Miscellane-  functions  of  my  employments  and  the  duties 
oos  Observations  connected  with  the  Physical  of  my  office,  and  to  render  myself  in  all  things 
Sciences,"  parts  i.-iil,  and  at  Hamburg  part  iv.,  nsefiil  to  society." — Such,  as  we  learn  from  the 
priucipally  on  minerals,  iron,  and  the  stalac-  most  authentic  sources,  was  Swedenborg  in 
tites  in  Bauman's  cavern.  In  1783  he  again  the  year  1745,  at  the  age  of  57,  in  the  full 
went  abroad,  and  in  1788-4  published  in  Latin  maturity  of  his  powers  and  his  fame.  In  this 
at  Dresden  and  Leipsic  his  "  Principia,  or  tiie  year,  as  he  assures  us,  *'  he  was  called  to  a  new 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Things,  being  new  and  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  man- 
Attempts  toward  a  Philosophical  Explanation  ifested  himself  to  him  In  person,  and  opened 
of  the  Elementary  World "  (8  vols.  foL),  pro-  his  sight  to  a  view  of  the  spiritnal  world,  and 
duced  in  elegant  style,  with  copious  engrav-  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
inga,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  spirits  and  angels."  No  one  at  all  conversant 
hi  1740  he  published  at  Amsterdam  '^  The  with  Swedenborg's  writings  and  character  can 
Beouomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;"  and  in  doubt  his  sincerity.  He  regarded  his  previous 
1744  and  1745,  at  Amsterdam  and  London,  studies  as  having  answered  their  great  purpose, 
"The  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  *^The  Worship  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  Uie  far  higher 
a&d  Love  of  God."  These  were  the  last  of  use  in  which  he  was  to  be  henceforth  employ- 
Swedenborg's  philosophical  works.  His  repu-  ed,  and  in  his  subsequent  writings  makes  no 
tation  was  now  establbhed  as  one  of  the  pro-  allusion  to  his  philosophical  works.  As  his 
^undest  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  his  acquaint-  office  was  mainly  to  reveal  the  spiritual  sense 
aoce  and  correspondence  were  sought  by  the  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  thenceforth  made 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe.  Oount  these  his  constant  and  exclusive  stady.  He 
Hopken,  senator,  and  at  one  time  prime  minis-  now  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
^  of  Sweden,  says  of  him  that '^  he  was  with-  which  he  made  himself  acquainted,  that  he 
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might  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  publiahed  without  the  name  of  the  anthor. 
language.  It  is  said  that  no  other  books  were  The  pablication  of  the  Arcana  Ckxle$titk,  cooBi* 
seen  in  his  stadj,  except  the  Hebrew  and  menced  in  London  in  1749,  was  completed  in 
Greek  Bibles,  and  the  indexes  to  his  own  1766,  in  8  toIs.  4to.,  setting  forth  the  apiritoal 
works  which  he  used  for  the  convenience  of  aense,  in  a  connected  series,  of  Genesis  and 
reference.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appear-  Exodns,  with  explanations  of  the  signlficatioQ 
ance  of  enthusiasm,  bat  he  proceeded  m  the  of  numerous  other  passages,  which  are  in- 
most deliberate  manner ;  the  divine  assistance,  troduced  from  other  parts  of  the  8eriptarefl, 
which  he  said  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  not  seem-  together  with  *^  relations  of  things  seen  and 
ing  in  the  least  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his  heard  in  the  spiritual  world,  ^*  which  tcte  found 
own  mental  powers.  Neither  does  he  appear  between  the  chapters.  This  is  much  the  lar- 
to  have  been  in  the  least  elated  by  his  exalted  gest  of  his  theological  works.  Like  all  the  rest, 
office,  but  more  humble.  "  This  knowledge,"  it  is  written  in  good  medieval  Latin,  divided 
he  said,  '^  is  given  to  me  from  our  Saviour,  not  into  distinct  paragraphs,  all  of  which  are  num- 
for  any  particular  merit  of  mine,  but  for  the  bered,  having  copious  references  from  one  para- 
great  concern  of  the  salvation  and  happiness  graph  to  others,  in  the  same  or  different  works, 
of  all  Christians."  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  where  tiie  subject  is  treated  of.  Remarkable 
weakness  or  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the  method  and  consistency  prevail  thronghout  the 
vulgar.  Indeed,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make  whole.  In  1768  Swedenborg  was  again  in 
proselytes  at  all.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  the  London,  where  he  published  the  following 
head  of  a  sect,  or  to  connect  his  own  name  named  works :  1,  **  Account  of  the  Last  Judg- 
with  the  new  church  which  he  said  was  about  ment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon,  showing 
to  be  established.  He  evidently  felt  as  if  he  that  all  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
were  addressing  posterity  rather  than  tihose  of  at  this  time  frilfilled,  being  a  relation  of  things 
the  present  age;  and  his  works,  as  tiiey  left  heard  and  seen;"  2,  "  Concerning  Heaven  and 
the  press  in  Latin  folio  volumes,  were  distrib-  its  Wonders,  and  concerning  HeU,  from  things 
uted  by  him  gratuitously  to  the  universities  of  heard  •  and  seen ;"  8,  *^  On  the  White  Horse 
Europe,  and  among  the  learned,  especially  the  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;"  4,  "  On  the 
clergy. — ^In  1747  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  Planets  in  our  Solar  System,  and  on  those  in 
of  Frederic,  then  king  of  Sweden,  to  retire  from  the  Starry  Heavens,  with  an  Account  of  their 
the  office  of  assessor,  a  place  which  he  had  fill-  Inhabitants  and  of  their  Spirits  and  Angels  ;** 
ed  for  81  years.  He  also  requested  that  one  6,  *'*•  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly 
half  of  his  salary  should  be  continued  to  him.  Doctrine,  as  revealed  from  Heaven."  In  1763 
which  was  readily  granted.  He  says:  '*My  he  publL^ed  at  Amsterdam:  1,  ^' The  Doctrine 
sole  object  in  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the  Lord;'^ 
be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  that  new  2,  '^  The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  re- 
fhnotion  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  me.  specting  the  Sacred  Scripture ;"  8,  ^*  The  Boo- 
On  resigning  my  office,  a  higher  degree  of  trine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  Faith  ;^ 
rank  was  offered  me,  but  this  I  declined  lest  it  4,  **  The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jerosa- 
should  be  the  occasion  of  inspiring  me  with  lem;"  6,  '^Continuation  respecting  the  Last 
pride."  After  4  years  of  labor  and  prepara-  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon :"  (, 
tion,  the  first  volume  of  his  theological  works  "  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love 
appeared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of  Areana  and  Wisdom."  In  1764  he  pubKshed  at  the 
Ccdestia^  or  *'  Heavenly  Arcana,  which  are  same  place  "  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Divine  Providence,"  and  in  1766  "The  Apoca- 
the  Lord,  laid  open,  beginning  with  Genesis,  lypse  Revealed."  He  had  nearly  prepared  for 
together  with  relations  of  Wonderful  Things  the  press  a  much  larger  work  than  that  last 
seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  the  Heaven  of  mentioned,  in  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Angels."  He  was  fhlly  aware  of  the  incredu-  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Apocalypse  Explained," 
lity  with  which  the  work  would  be  received  which  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  for  the  other, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  he  himself  tells  This  work  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
us.  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  me,"  he  says,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  containing  about  hidf  as  much 
"that  many  will  say  that  a  man  can  never  matter  as  the  Areana  Ualestia,  In  1768,  at 
speak  with  spirits  and  angels  while  he  lives  in  the  age  of  80,  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
the  body;  and  many  that  it  is  fantasy;  others  where  he  published  the  work  entitled  ^'The 
that  I  relate  such  things  to  gain  credit,  others  Delights  of  Wisdom  concerning  Coigugial 
other  things ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  on  this  ac-  Love ;  after  which  follow  the  Pleasures  of  In- 
count,  for  1  have  seen,  have  heard,  have  touch-  sanity  concerning  Scortatoir  Love."  This  was 
ed."  It  appears  by  the  original  advertisement  followed  in  1769  by  the  "  Brief  Exposition  of 
of  the  publisher,  that  he  paid  £200  for  the  pub-  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,"  and  by  the 
lication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Arcana^  and  little  work  entitled  '*  The  Intercourse  between 
also  advanced  £200  for  the  second,  and  gave  the  Soul  and  the  Body,"  usually  known  as  the 
direction  that  all  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Influx."  His  last  work  was  pub* 
work  should  be  g^ven  "  toward  the  charge  of  lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1771,  under  the  title 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel."  This  work,  of  "The  True  Christian  Re^gion,  containing 
like  most  of  hia  other  theological  works,  was  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  COiuroh 
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foretold  bj  the  Lord  in  Daniel,  chap.  xii.  18,  liahed  works  appeal  to  them  as  eTidenoe  of  hia 
14,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xxi.  1,  2.'*  mission  or  of  the  tnitii  of  his  doctrines,  or 
This  work  contains,  as  its  name  implies,  a  com-  even  mention  them.  They  seem  to  have  been 
plete  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  mere  incidents  of  his  life.  Swedenborg  ei^'oy- 
Ohnrch.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  ed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  reigning 
he  left  Tolnminons  manuscripts,  which  after  monarchs  of  Sweden,  from  Oharles  XII.  on* 
his  death  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  ward  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  character, 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  many  however,  was  marked  by  the  constant  absence 
of  which  have  since  been  edited  and  published  of  all  desire  for  personal  distinction  or  self-ag- 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  L  Tafel,  professor  and  librarian  grandizement,  and  his  habits  of  life  were  of 
in  the  university  of  Tabingen.  A  general  sum-  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  kind.  He 
mary  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  Sweden-  was  never  married.^-Several  lives  of  Sweden- 
borg^s  theolc^cal  writings  may  be  found  in  the  borg  have  been  published,  among  which  in 
nticle  New  JsmrsALEM  Ohuroh.  By  far  the  English  are  the  following :  ^^  Life  of  Emanuel 
greater  part  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  expla-  Swedenborg,  with  some  Account  of  his  Writ- 
nation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Sacred  Ings,''  by  B.  F.  Barrett  (New  York,  1841); 
Scriptures,  and  all  maybe  said  to  be  directly  *^  Biographical  Sketch  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
or  indirectly  connected  with  that  subject.  Af-  with  an  Account  of  his  Works,"  by  Elihu  Ridi 
ter  the  publication  of  the  *^  True  Christian  Be-  Hjondon,  1849) ;  "  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a 
ligion,"  Swedenborg  went  to  London^  where  Mography,^*  by  James  John  Qarth  Wilkinson 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  prepa-  (London  and  Boston,  1849) ;  Hobart's  ^*  Life 
ration  of  a  supplement  to  that  work,  entitled  of  Swedenborg"  (Boston,  1881  and  1862).  The 
"The  Coronis  or  Appendix  to  the  True  Chris-  last  named  work  has  passed  through  many 
tian  Religion.^'  On  Christmas  eve,  1771,  he  editions,  and  is  generally  regarded  by  the  re- 
was  struck  with  anoplezy,  from  which  he  par*  ceivers  of  Swedenborg's  teachings  as  the  fullest 
tially  recovered,  ana  remained  in  complete  pos-  and  most  authentic  of  these  biographies, 
session  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  time  of  SWEET  BAY.  See  Laurel. 
his  death. — ^The  number  of  those  who  received  SWEET  BRIEB.  See  Eolahtinb. 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Swedenborg  dnr-  SWEET  GUM.  See  Haokbebbt. 
ing  his  life  was  very  small,  but  among  them  SWEET  POTATO.  See  Potato. 
were  men^  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  SWENKENSUNB,  or  Svknkstjnd,  a  sound  of 
England,  ^tinguished  alike  for  their  learning  the  gulf  of  Finland,  lying  between  Viborg  and 
and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  who  ei\joyed  the  Frederiksham.  GustavusIII.,  king  of  Sweden, 
opportunity  of  intimate  relations  with  him.  Of  was  defeated  here  by  the  prince  of  Nassau-Sie- 
this  number  may  be  named  Count  Andrew  gen  in  1789,  and  conquered  him  there  in  turn 
John  von  Hopken,  and  Dr.  Ghibriel  Andrew  uie  succeeding  year.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Beyer,  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  mem-  sound  is  the  town  of  Svenksund,  with  about 
ber  of  the  consistory  of  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden ;  1, 900  inhabitants. 

and  in  England,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hartley,  reo-  SWETT,  John  Applktow,  M.D.,  an  Ameri- 

tor  of  Winwick  in  ^Northamptonshire,  who  waa  can  physician,  bom  in  Boston  in  Dec.  1808, 

&e  first  translator  into  English  of  some  of  his  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1864.    He  was 

theological  works,  of  which  a  copious  index  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1828,  and  com- 

was  made  by  Dr.  Beyer.    Dr.  Hartley  visited  menced  immediately  a  course  of  medical  study 

Swedenborg  in  his  last  sickness,  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston, 

before  his  death,  in  company  with  Dr.  Mes-  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Harvard  medical 

Biter,  a  distinguished  physician  in  London,  and  school,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1831. 

a^ed  him  "to  declare  whether  all  he  had  Soon  afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  New 

written  was  strictly  true,  or  whether  any  part  York  city,  and  became  connected  with  the  city 

or  parts  thereof  were  to  be  excepted ;''  to  dispensary.    The  death  of  his  father  having 

vhioh  he  replied  with  warmth :  "  I  nave  writ-  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  property,  he 

ten  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  you  will  have  it  resolved  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  ftir- 

niore  confirmed  hereafter  all  the  days  of  your  ther  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  accordingly 

life,  provided  you  always  keep  close  to  the  Lord,  sailed  for  Europe  June  12,  1885,  and  spent 

and  fiuihfully  serve  him  alone,  in  shunning  evils  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  17  months  in 

of  all  kinds  as  sins  against  him,  and  diligently  close  clinical  study,  giving  his  attention  prin- 

search  hb  Word,  which  from  beginning  to  end  cipally  to  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  celebrated 

liears  mcontestable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Louis  at  La  Piti6.    In  the  spring  of  1838  Dr. 

the  doctrines  I  have  delivered  to  the  world."  Swett  associated  himself  with  several  other 

There  are  a  ^  number  of  well  authenticated  young  physicians  of  the  city  in  the  delivery  of 

cues  in   which   Swedenborg   communicated  an  extra-academical  course  of  lectures,  his  topic 

&cts,  his  knowledge  of  which  is  deemed  by  the  being  ^'  Diseases  of  ^e  Ohest"    This  associa- 

receivers  of  his  doctrines  wholly  inexplicable  tion,  known  at  the  time  as  the  Broome  street 

without  supposing  him  to  have  had  communi-  school  of  medicine,  was  maintained  through 

cation  with  the  spiritual  world.     He  never  two  years,  courses  of  lectures  being  delivered 

•oaght  however  to  make  any  demonstrations  in  the  spring  and  autumn.    In  1841  several  of 

of  tiiis  kind,  nor  does  he  anywhere  in  his  pub-  its  members,  inolading  Dr.  Swett,  commenced 
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•  spring  course  of  lectures  in  the  ooUege  of  onrved,  and  narrow,  ^ith  10  primaries;  tarsi 

pbygioians  and  surgeons  in  Crosby  street.    His  short  and  weak,  and  more  or  less  feathered; 

lectures,  which  were  delivered  from  brief  notes,  toes  short  and  thick,  and  all  4  are  or  may  be 

were  reported  in  the  "New  York  Lancet,"  and  directed  forward,  as  in  no  other  bird;  clawi 

gave  him  at  once*ayghJ^ntation.    For  some  strong  and  curved;  10  feathers  in  die  tail 

years  he  confined  his  practice  mainly  to  dis-  They  are  very  swift  and  n'aceful  fliers,  feeding 

eases  of  the  chest.    About  1840  he  was  asso-  exclusively  on  insects  which  they  capture  on 

dated  with  Dr.  Watson  as  editor  of  the  "  New  the  wing ;  they  are  migratory  like  the  swal- 

Tork  Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  organ  while  it  lows,  but  do  not  mingle  with  tiiem  and  are  less 

existed  of  the  New  York  medical  and  surgical  hardy;  most  of  them  nestle  in  hollow  treea^ 

society.    In  1642  he  was  elected  one  of  the  holes  in  buildings,  or  crevices  in  rocks;  some 

physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital,  and  in  species  rear  2  or  8  broods  in  a  season. — ^In  the 

connection  with  his  duties  there  began  to  make  genus  eypaeltis  (Blig.)  the  2d  quill  is  the  longesti 

yery  thorough  and  careful  researches  into  dis-  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  base  of  the 

eases  of  the  kidneys,  not  neglecting  however  toes;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  old  world.     The 

his  former  speciality  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  common  European  swift  or  black  martin  (0, 

His  investigations  on  albuminuria  and  other  apus^  l^lligO  is  7i  inches  long,  with  a  forked 

diseases  of  the  kidney  were  protracted  through  tail ;  it  is  blacki^  brown  above  with  a  green 

the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.    When  fiEdling  gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.    It  ap- 

health  compelled  him  in  1850  to  visit  Europe,  pears  in  Great  Britain  in  May,  departing  ii 

he  devoted  most  of  his  time  while  there  to  August ;  great  numbers  are  seen  morning  and 

the  study  of  microscopy  with  the  French  phy-  evening,  darting  about  after  insects,  uttering  a 

sicist  Robin ;   and  in  1852  he  published  his  shrill  scream,  the  only  note ;  the  food  consista 

"  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ohest."    In  1853  of  very  small  insects,  which  are  collected  in 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  considerable  quantity  in  the  mouUi,  retained 

practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  department  by  a  viscid  secretion,  before  they  are  swal- 

of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  i  ork,  and  lowed ;  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs  ren- 

delivered  a  course  in  the  spring  of  the  same  ders  walking  and  rising  from  a  flat  suriiuM 

year,  and  another  in  the  ensuing  winter,  almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toes  and  sharp 

SWIETEN,  Gerabd  van,  a  Dutch  physician  daws  form  bdmirable  clinging  organs  for  dimb- 
and  author,  born  in  Leyden,  May  7,  1700,  died  ing  in  and  out  the  holes  where  the  nests  are 
at  Schonbrunn,  Austria,  June  18, 1772.  He  was  placed ;  the  nest  is  bulky  and  clumsily  made, 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  after  a  few  and  the  eggs,  2  or  8,  are  pure  white ;  only  one 
years*  practice  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  medi-  brood  is  rused  in  a  season.  The  white-bellied 
cine  in  the  university  of  Leyden;  but  his  adher-  swift  (C,  melboy  Illig.)  is  8}  inches  long,  graj- 
ence  to  the  Roman  CathoHc- faith,  and  the  stern-  ish  brown  above  and  white  below,  &e  legs 
ness  and  inflexibility  of  his  character,  made  him  covered  with  brown  feathers ;  it  is  common  in 
so  unpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  southern  Europe,  especi^Jly  in  mountainous 
professorship.  In  1745  he  was  called  to  Yien-  regions. — ^In  the  genus  chatura  (Steph.)  or 
na  as  physician-in-chief  to  l^e  empress  Maria  acanthylU  (Boie)  the  tail  is  very  short,  about } 
Theresa,  and  professor  of  medicine  and  anat-  of  the  wings,  slightly  rounded,  the  shafts  stiff- 
omy.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  direct-  ened  and  extending  beyond  the  feathers  as 
or  of  the  imperial  library,  perpetual  president  rigid  spines ;  1st  ^uul  the  longest ;  legs  covered 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  director  with  a  naked  skm.  The  species  are  found  in 
of  the  medical  aflairs  of  the  empire,  and  censor  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  the 
of  books.  His  great  medical  work,  Commenr  East  Indies ;  they  live  in  flocks,  and  breed  usn- 
tarii  in  H,  Boerhaavii  Aphorkmaa  de  Gogno9r  ally  in  holes  of  trees,  but  sometimes  in  crevices 
cendu  et  Gurandis  Morhis  (5  vols.  4to.,  Leyden,  in  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  four.  The 
1741-^72),  is  still  regarded  as  of  great  value  for  American  swift  or  chimney  swallow  {€,  peloi- 
its  careful  observation,  while  it  has  served  as  gia^  Steph.)  is  5jt  inches  long  and  12^  in  alar 
the  source  of  many  smaller  medical  works  by  extent ;  it  is  sooty  brown  above  with  a  green- 
other  authors.  He  also  wrote  in  French  a  ish  tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  rump,  and  con- 
treatise  on  military  medicine,  and  left  a  post-  siderably  lighter  from  the  bill  to  tlie  breast ;  it 
humous  EsMi  8ur  Us  epidhnies  (1782).  is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  slopes 

SWIFT,  the  general  name  of  the  cypselidm^  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  arriving  from  the 

a  sub-family  of  birds  generally  placed  among  south  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 

the  swallows,  but  by  some  recent  German  and  departing  during  the  first  half  of  Septem- 

ornithologists  ranked   as  a   separate    family  ber.    This  species  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 

coming  near  the  humming  birds,  on  account  hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  man 

of  certain  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  partic-  builds  in  such  chimneys  as  are  not  used  in 

ularly  of  the  absence  of  singing  muscles  in  the  summer  for  fires ;  the  nest  is  made  of  t^gs 

lower  larynx.    The  swifts  resemble  the  swal-  snapped  off  from  a  dead  tree  during  flight, 

lows  in  habits  and  in  their  general  form ;  the  fastened  together  by  viscid  saliva,  without  soft 

bill  is  more  suddenly  curved,  unprovided  with  lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  5  to  8  feet 

bristles  at  the  base ;  nostrils  very  large,  oblong,  from  the  entrance ;  the  eggs  are  pure  white, 

with  an  elevated  margin;  wings  extremely  long,  They  pass  in  and  out  the  ddimney  with  great 
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rapidity,  making  a  whirring  soniid  like  distant  eapacitj  of  private  seeretary.    Abandoning  his 
thunder;  there  are  sometimes  200  in  a  single  former  careless  and  idle  habits,  he  now  employ- 
ehinmey;  if  by  chance  the  nest  be  loosened  ed  his  leisure  hours  in  stndy,  and  from  daily 
bj  rains  and  &11,  the  young  cling  to  the  sides  intercourse  with  his  patron  acquired  a  familiar- 
of  the  chimney  with  their  sharp  daws ;  the  ity  with  public  affairs  which  gave  to  his  sub- 
scratching  and  rambling  have  a  very  strange  sequent  political  pamphlets  a  very  different 
wand  at  night,  and  many  a  traveller  in  thinly  character  from  those  produced  by  mere  men 
settled  regions,  unaccustomed  to  these  noctur-  of  letters.    But  to  one  who  like  Swift  was  at 
n&l  distarbances,  has  been  terrified  by  supposed  heart  the  most  haughty,  despotic,  and  sensi- 
imearthly  noises  in  the  chimney.    They  do  not  tive  of  men,  the  position  of  secretary,  with  a 
alight  OB  trees  or  on  the  ground. — In  the  genus  salary  of  £20,  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
alkedia  (Oray)  the  bill  is  very  small,  wings  advantages  he  derived ;  and  in  after  years  he 
TerT  long,  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  and  alluded  with  bitterness  to  the  humiliations  ho 
tarsi  naked.    The  esculent  swift  or  swallow  endured  under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
{€.  ea^lenta,  Gray)  is  the  principal  maker  of  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  with 
the  celebrated  nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  the  obsequiousness  of  a  lacquey  or  a  beggar, 
Chinese  as  articles  of  foc^ ;  these  consist  of  a  and  a  sharp  word  or  cold  look  from  whom  suf* 
mncilaginous  substance  secreted  by  the  greatly  ficed  to  xnake  him  miserable  for  days.    Much 
developed  salivary  glands,  more  or  less  mixed  of  the  acerbity  which  subsequently  character* 
with  fragments  of  grass  and  similar  materials,  ized  his  intercourse  with  people  of  every  de* 
snd  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  rocks  in  gree  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  this  enforced 
almost  inaccessible  caves  in  the  islands  of  the  subserviency,  aptly  likened  by  Macaulay  to  the 
East  Indies ;  the  older  writers  supposed  the  tameness  with  which  a  caged  tiger  submits  to 
nests  to  be  made  of  sea  weeds  macerated  in  the  keeper  who  brings  him  food.    At  Moor 
ind  rejected  from  the  stomach.    These  nests  Park,  Templets  seat  in  Surrey,  Swift  had  fre* 
are  hnilt  by  8  or  4  species,  and  are  collected  in  quent  opportunities  of  seeinff  William  Illi. 
large  quantities,  forming  an  important  article  who  was  m  the  habit  of  consulting  the  retired 
of  commerce  in  China;  for  an  account  of  the  statesman  on  public  matters;  and  on  one  occa* 
mode  of  collecting,  value  of  the  product,  and  sion  he  was  deputed  by  his  patron  to  persuade 
nses  to  which  the  nests  are  put,  see  Bxbds'  the  king  to  consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
Ke8T8,  EnroLB,    The  eggs  are  2  in  this  genus.  paAiaments.    The  latter  failed  to  be  convinced 
There  are  many  other  species  of  swifts,  both  by  the  arguments  of  the  Irish  secretary,  of 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  whose  intellectual  endowments  he  could  have 
SWIFT,  JoiTATHAK,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  formed  no  flattering  estimate,  if  his  offer  to 
a  British  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  80,  make  him  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  may  be 
1667,  died  there,  Oct.  19,  1746.    He  was  of  considered  a  criterion.    In  1692  Swift  took  his 
porely  English  descent ;  his  father,  Jonathan  master's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  two  years  later, 
Bwift,  emigrated  tcom  Herefordshire,  and  dying  finding  Temple  unwilling  to  make  any  definite 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  before  the  birth  provision  for  him,  he  renounced  his  employ- 
of  his  son,  left  his  family  dependent  upon  his  ment  and  left  Moor  Park  in  a  pique,  intending 
brother  Godwin.    The  son's  career  at  Trinity  to  take  orders  in  Ireland  and  look  for  prefer* 
college,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  in  his  15th  ment  from  some  other  source.    His  mortifica- 
year,  was  obscure  and  unhappy,  the  logic  of  tion  may  be  conceived  when  he  discovered 
the  schoolmen,  then  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  a  certificate  from  Sir  William  was  neces- 
the  carricnlum  at  Dublin,  being  distasteful  to  sary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  orders ;  and  the 
^,  and  his  pecuniary  circumstances  such  as  letter  in  which  he  solicits  it,  praying  that 
to  prevent  him  from  associating  on  an  equal  '^Heaven  would  one  day  allow  him  the  oppor- 
footing  with  those  he  conrndered  his  equals,  tunity  of  leaving  his  acknowledgments  at  the 
^  neglect  of  the  ordinary  college  studies  re-  feet''  of  his  offended  patron,  is  a  curious  iUus^ 
nited  in  his  failure  at  his  first  application  to  tration  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  could 
obtain  Jhis  bachelor's  degree,  which  was  at  humiliate  himself  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
length  conferred  upon  him  in  Feb.  1686,  tpe^  ing  his  own  interests.    In  Oct.  1604,  he  was 
^i  gratia.    This  disgrace,  however^  seems  to  oraained,  and  soon  after  received  the  prebend 
hare  aroused  in  him  no  other  feelings  than  of  Ejlroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor ;  but  a  few 
contempt  and  resentment;  and  during  his  sub-  months  served  to  weary  him  of  the  life  of  a 
•eqnent  residence  at  the  university  he  showed  rural  incumbent,  and  having  received  a  kind 
himself  so  indifferent  to  academic  rules  and  letter  from  Sir  William  Temple,  who  felt  the 
uacipline  as  to  incur  within  two  years  no  few-  want  of  his  services,  he  gladly  returned  to  his 
or  than  70  penalties  and  censures,  beside  being  old  position  and  to  the  elegant  retirement  and 
compelled  to  crave  public  pardon  of  the  junior  literary  resources  of  Moor  Park.     He  was 
Qean,  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd.   In  1688  he  left  Dublin  thenceforth  treated  with  more  consideration, 
on  a  yisit  to  his  mother,  who  was  then  living  and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  in  1698  re- 
^  Leicester,  England,  dependent  on  the  bounty  ceivea  a  legacy,  coupled  with  the  task  of  edit- 
^  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  inff  his  posthumous  works,  which  were  pub- 
^  WOliam  Temple;  and  a  few  months  later  liwed  in  London  in  1609,  with  a  memoir  of 
«  entered  the  fiunily  of  that  statesman  in  Hm  Temple  and  a  dedication  to  the  king.  Although 
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a  promise  of  a  prebend  of  Wesfcminster  or  Oan*  generally  attributed  to  Bomers  himaelf  or  Bur- 
terbnry  had  been  held  out  to  Swift,  his  claims,  net.  He  avowed  the  authorship  in  the  succeed- 
unsupported  by  the  inflnence  of  Temple,  were  ing  year,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into 
overlooked,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  him-  the  society  of  the  statesmen  he  had  defended, 
self  with  the  position  of  (diaplain  and  secretary  and  into  that  of  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnc^ 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  jostices  of  and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  time. 
Ireland,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied  to  With  this  period  commences  Swift^s  career  as 
Dublin.  A  person  named  Bush  succeeded  in  an  author,  although  he  did  not  engage  actively 
supplanting  him  in  the  ofSce  of  secretary,  and  in  writing  politiciu  pamphlets,  his  most  nmner- 
subsequently  in  securing  the  presentation  to  ous  and  in  many  respects  most  characteristic 
the  ncAi  deanery  of  Derry,  which  Berkeley  had  performances,  until  several  years  later.  Some 
promised  to  Swift ;  whereupon  the  latter,  ez-  trifles  in  prose  and  verse  written  for  the  amuse- 
claimlng :  *'  €rod  confound  you  both  for  a  ment  of  his  friends  had  already  c^own  him  to 
couple  of  scoundrels  1"  threw  up  his  chaplaincy  possess  a  choice  and  original  vein  of  hmnor, 
in  a  rage.  As  some  sort  of  compensation  for  out  he  had  signally  failed  in  a  series  of  J' Pin- 
this  disappointment,  Berkeley  gave  him  the  daric  Odes,"  his  only  serious  effort  in  the  nigber 
vicarage  of  Laracor  and  several  other  livings,  walks  of  poetry,  which  called  forth  from  Drj- 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £400  a  year,  den,  who  was  his  kinsman,  the  remark :  ^^  Con- 
In  1700  Swift  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  sin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet."  In  1704 
his  parochial  duties  at  Liuracor ;  and  about  the  appeared  his  '^  Battle  of  the  Books,"  written  at 
same  time  Esther  Johnson,  with  whom  he  had  Moor  Park  in  1697,  in  support  of  Sir  William 
contracted  a  tender  friendship  while  they  were  Temple's  views  in  the  controversy  respecting 
both  dependants  of  Sir  William  Temple,  came  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  leam- 
at  his  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingle  v,  ing.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  ^^  Tale  of  a  Tnb,^' 
a  friend,  to  reside  in  the  nei^borhood.  At  a  wild  and  witty  satire  upon  tJiie  Boman  C&tliO' 
Moor  Park  Miss  Johnson  had  passed  for  the  lies  and  dissenters,  wit^  an  occasional  allnaon  to 
daughter  of  Sir  William's  steward ;  but  her  the  errors  of  the  church  of  England,  the  hi^ 
personal  resemblance  to  Sir  William  himself  church  party  of  which  it  was  hia  ol^ect  to  exalt, 
and  a  variety  of  other  concurring  circum-  This  work  had  also  been  completed  in  mann- 
stances  have  rendered  it  tolerably  certain  that  script  several  years  previous,  and  is  in  eyei; 
she  was  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Younger  respect  one  of  Swift's  most  perfect  and  labored 
by  16  years  than  Swift,  who  appears  to  have  efforts;  but  it  proved  an  insurmountable  obeta* 
assisted  in  her  education,  she  gave  him  from  de  to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment.  Alter  an 
their  earliest  acquaintance  a  love  which  never  interval  of  several  years  he  published  in  1708 
wavered  in  its  warmth  or  constancy ;  and  as  his  "  Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Cbris- 
the  *'  Stella"  of  his  poems  and  familiar  letters,  tianity,"  a  masterpiece  of  grave  irony;  ^'Senti- 
her  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  ments  of  a  Ohurch  of  EngUmd  Man  in  respect 
own  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history.  During  to  Religion  and  Government;"  the  hunorooa 
his  previous  residence  in  Ireland  Swift  had  be-  attacks  on  Partridge  the  almanac  maker,  en- 
oome  enamored  of  a  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the  titled  ^^  Predictions  for  1708  by  Isaac  Bicke^ 
sister  of  an  old  college  Mend ;  but  his  offer  of  staff;"  and  ^^  Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test," 
marriage  was  declined  by  her  on  considerations  in  which  he  enunciated  views  on  the  relaxa* 
of  health.  Subsequently  the  lady  herself,  whom  tion  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  dissenters  veij 
Swift  addressed  as  Yarina,  reopened  ne^otia-  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  wbigs, 
tions,  and  received  from  her  former  adnurer  a  and  which  may  partially  explain  his  subsequent 
letter  of  acceptance,  containing  such  unreason*  abandonment  of  that  party.  In  1709  he  pnb- 
able  and  insulting  conditions,  that  frirther  in-  lished  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  attaclied 
tercourse  or  correspondence  was  cut  short,  his  name,  "  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Swift's  conduct  as  a  parish  priest  was  creditable  Religion,"  dedicated  to  I^idy  Berkeley.  About 
to  himself  and  his  calling ;  and,  though  laboring  this  time  some  efforts  were  made  by  Swift's  po- 
in  behalf  of  an  establiSiment  which  had  nei-  liticai  friends,  who  began  at  length  to  appreciata 
ther  the  respect  nor  the  affection  of  the  people,  the  value  of  his  services,  to  secure  his  prefer- 
and  with  every  inducement  to  neglect  his  du-  ment;  and  among  otherplans  proposed  was  one 
ties,  he  held  regularly  three  services  a  week,  the  to  make  him  bishop  of  Virginia,  with  a  general 
average  attendance  at  which  rarely  exceeded  authority  over  all  the  dei^  in  the  American 
half  a  score  of  persons,  and  in  his  sermons,  colonies.  The  public  scandal  which  the  ap* 
characterized  by  himself  as  *^  pamphlets,"  he  pointment  of  the  author  of  the  ^'Tale  of  s 

E reached  the  doctrines  of  his  church  to  the  Tub"  to  this  office  would  have  created  probably 

est  of  his  ability.    In  1701  he  made  the  first  operated  against  him  on  this  as  on  other  occa- 

of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  England,  and  sions,  and  he  received  nothing  beyond  the 

published  anonymously  in  London  his  ^^Dis*  flatteries  of  men  in  office  and  abundiuit  invita- 

course  of  the  Oontests  and  Dissensions  between  tions  to  dinner ;  while  his  friend  Addison,  who 

the  Nobles  and  Oommons  of  Athens  and  Bome,"  had  done  no  more  for  the  whigs  than  himself^ 

vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  whig  leader^  was  loaded  with  solid  benefits.    Smarting  nn- 

Somers,  Halifaz,  Harley,  and  Portland,  in  re-  der  a  sense  of  neglect,  and  incensed  by  the 

spect  to  the  partition  treaty,  and  which  was  cold  reception  which  Godolphin  aoooided  to 
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]ns  repeated  appfiesdonfl  tor  an  inoreasecl  en^  hold,  indifferent   apparendy  to  the  aoandal 
dowment  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  wavered  for  a  which  her  eqmvocal  position  provoked.    Boon 
while  between  whigs  and  tones,  and  finally,  in  after  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  tories  Swift 
Oct  1710,  went  over  to  the  latter,  by  whom  fiad  become  intimate  in  London  in  the  family 
ke  was  received  with  open  arms.    Harley  and  of  a  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  whose  eldest  daughter, 
St.  John  became  his  warm  Mends,  and  in  the  Esther,  a  spirited,  intelligent,  and  aooomphsbed 
exultation  of  the  moment  he  wrote  to  Stella  in  girl,  kindly  noticed  and  occasionally  directed 
Ireland:  '^I  stand  with  the  .new  people  ten  by  him  in  her  studies,  conceived  so  violent  a 
times  better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old,  passion  for  her  tutor  as  to  be  induced  to  pro- 
asd  forty  times  more  caressed.''    Swift  imme-  pose  marriage  to  him.    The  offer  was  declined, 
diately  entered  the  arena  of  political  oontro*  but,  whether  from  real  interest  in  Miss  Yan- 
yersjf  and  the  ^*  Examiner,'*  a  weekly  paper  es»  homrigh  (who  under  tiie  name  of  Yanessa  has 
tBblished  by  St.  John  and  others  in  the  inter-  gained  a  celebrity  as  sad  and  romantic  as  that 
est  of  the  ministry,  was  for  more  than  half  a  of  her  companion  in  misfortune,  SteUa),  or 
year  the  vehicle  for  bitter  attacks  from  his  pen  from  gratified  vanity,  he  neglected  to  discour- 
opon  prominent  whig  statesmen.    His  power*  age  her  advances.    Upon  the  death  of  her  mo- 
M  pamphlet  on  the  "  Oonduct  of  the  Allies,"  ther,  Yanessa  removed  in  1714  to  Ireland  to 
published  in  Nov.  1711,  and  which  had  a  con*  be  near  Swift,  who  thus  found  himself  involved 
fiiderable  influence  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  in  a  pitiable  dilemma,  with  two  women  equal- 
dose,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  ly  devoted  to  him,  and  neither  of  whom  he  was 
and  he  found  himself  courted  by  men  of  rank  willing  to  marry,  notwitiistanding  he  had  pro- 
and  station,  and  in  a  position  to  confer  substan-  tested  to  Stella  that  he  *'*'  loved  her  better  than 
tial  &vors  upon  deserving  persons,  which  he  is  his  life  a  thousand  million  of  times."  Yanessa, 
known  to  have  done  in  a  number  of  instances,  ignorant  of  Swift's  relations  with  Stella,  and 
Bat  he  himself,  while  dictating,  as  Dr.  John-  absorbed  in  her  own  passion,  endured  his  cold- 
son  has  observed,  the  i>o]itical  opinions  of  the  ness  or  reproaches  without  a  murmur,  in  tixe 
English  nation,  remained  unrewarded;  and  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  his  wife;  but  to 
efforts  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  now  become  Stella,  who  had  waited  patiently  for  more  than 
liiTds  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  aided  by  Mrs.  15  years  to  have  this  justice  done  her,  the  idea 
Ifasham,  were  unavailing  to  procure  him  a  of  being  replaced  in  Swift's  affections  by  a  rival 
bishopric,  the  queen,  under  the  advice  of  Arch-  was  intolerable,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  is 
bishop  Sharp  and  other  prelates,  positively  re-  said  to  have  finally  consented  to  a  private  mar- 
fmiog  him  any  high  preferment.     Upon  the  riage  with  her,  which  took  place  in  the  garden 
faQoie  of  an  application  in  his  behalf  for  the  of  the  deanery  in  1716.    At  his  express  stipu- 
Tacant  see  of  Hereford,  through  the  opposi-  lation,  however,  the  matter  was  kept  secret; 
tloQof  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had  and  as  the  relations  of  tiie  parties  remained 
lampooned.  Swift  threatened  to  withdraw  his  unchanged,  and  they  were  never  Isown  to  meet 
support  frcnn  the  ministry,  but  was  pacified  by  but  in  the  presence  of  a  tiiird  person,  it  was 
his  appointment,  in  Feb.  1713,  to  the  deanery  at  the  best  but  a  nominal  union,  and  through- 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  the  income  out  her  life  hii  wife  commonly  passed  for  his 
of  which  amounted  to  £700.    Returning  to  mistress.    In  1717  Yanessa  retired  -yrith  her 
Ireland,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  8  years,  he  sister  to  Marley  abbey  near  Oelbridge^  and  for 
had  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he  several  years  lived  in  deep  seclusion.    Durinff 
▼as  spmmoned  back  to  England  to  reconcile  the  illness  of  her  sister  in  1720  Swift  renewed 
the  diffieolties  between  Oxford  and  Boling-  his  visits,  each  of  whidi  Yanessa  commemorat- 
broke,  which  threatened  to  break  up  the  cabi-  ed  by  planting  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where 
net.   About  this  time  he  wrote  his  *^Publio  they  met;  but  at  length,  tormented  by  suspi- 
8pirit  of  the  Whigs,"  which  reflected  so  bit-  don  and  impatience,  she  wrote  to  Stella  to 
tedj  npon  the  Scottish  nation  and  nobUity  that  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
the  latter  in  a  body  presented  a  complaint  to  Swift.    The  latter,  getting  possession  of  the 
^e  queen.    In  June,  1714,  appeared  his  "  Free  letter,  rode  directly  to  Marley  abbey,  flung  it 
Thoo^trai  the  State  of  Pablic  Affairs;"  and  upon  the  table  before  Yanessa  with  a  frown 
jipon  the  dismissal  of  Oxford  a  few  weeks  which  struck  her  dumb  with  terror,  and  in- 
later  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of  the  strength  of  *  stantly  departed.    The  unhappy  woman  sur- 
his  frieodahip  by  declining  the  flattering  over^  vived  this  shock  but  a  few  weeks,  and  Swift, 
tnres  of  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  be  of  service  overcome  by  shame  and  remorse,  retired  for 
to  the  disgraced  minister.    The  death  of  the  two  months  to  solitude  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
qneen  immediately  after  this  event  and  the  After  her  death  appeared  his  poem  entitled 
orerthrow  of  the  tories  sent  Swift  back  to  Ire-  ^^Oadenus  and  Yanessa,"  describing  the  man- 
wid,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  12  ner  in  which  Swift  (personified  as  Oadenns,  an 
par8.--Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Stella  in  Ire-  anagram  of  Beeantu^  the  dean)  received  the 
and  his  relations  with  her  had  been  of  the  early  advances  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh.     Five 
most  intimate  and  affectionate  character.  They  years  later  Stella  herself  dropped   into  the 
«v  each  other  daily  when  at  home,  corre-  grave,  without  any  public  recognition  of  her 
^nded  regularlf  when  apart,  and  during  his  marriage,  and  with  her  departed  what  Thack- 
vequent  absences  she  superintended  bis  house-  eray  calls  *'  the  good  Angel  of  his  life ;  when 
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Stella^fl  fiweet  smile  went,  Bilenoe  and  titter  of  deaftiess  and  vertigo,  to  whioih  he  had  ben 

night  closed  over  him."  Of  the  varioiis  reasons  subject  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  as  to 

assigned  for  his  conduct  toward  these  two  wo-  preclude  further  literary  labors.    His  infinni- 

men,  of  aU  persons  in  the  world  the  most  de-  ties  rapidly  increased  after  this,  and  in  a  com- 

voted  to  him,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  sponding  degree  his  memory  and  intellect  de> 

malady  which  finally  overwhelmed  his  reason  oayed.    In  tiie  latter  part  of  1740  his  n)emor7 

is  the  most  charitable. — ^For  several  years  after  almost  entirely  left  him,  and  frequent  fits  of 

Swift's  return  to  Ireland  he  wrote  little ;  but  passion  at  length  terminated  in  furious  hamj, 

finding  Irish  affairs  likely  to  prove  a  fit  cover  for  This  subsided  in  1742,  and  he  passed  the  kst  8 

attacks  upon  the  existing  whig  government,  he  years  of  his  life  in  a  condition  of  speecUea 

produced  in  1720  a  *^  Proposal  for  the  Universal  torpor,  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  cousin,  Un. 

Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,''  followed  in  1723  by  White  way,  who  had  undertaken  the  chai^  of 

the  celebrated  ^*  Drapier's  Letters,"  in  opposi-  his  household.    His  brain  was  found  loaded 

Hon  to  the  royal  grant  authorizing  Wood  to  coin  with  water,  and  it  is  'supposed  that  an  open- 

£108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthings  for  general  tion,  if  it  could  not  have  prolonged  life,  might 

circulation  in  Ireland.  The  author  by  no  means  have  restored  his  reason.    He  was  interred  in 

confined  himself  to  the  single  grievance  here  the  cathedral,  amid  extravagant  demonstith 

alluded  to,  but  denounced  the  whole  system  of  tions  of  popular  respect,  and  the  taUet  whidi 

government  in  Ireland  with  a  vigor  and  point  marks  his  place  of  sepulture  bears  the  follow- 

which  aroused  a  powerftd  poptOar  feeling  in  ing  characteristic  inscription  written  by  him- 

his  favor.    His  emgy  was  prcKluced  on  signs  self:  Mie  depontum  est  eorvu»  Jonathan  Svnfl, 

and  medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innu-  8.  T.  P.,  hujus  ecdetim  cathedralis  decani:  «i» 

merable  prints;  and  so  powerful  became  his  9(ma  indignatio  ulterhu  eor  lacerare  fugvU, 

influence  with  the  lower  classes  that  Walpole,  Abi,  vtatovy  et  imitare^  npoterUy  sUrenwrnprf 

when  meditating  legal  proceedings  against  the  fnrili  wndicem,     OHit,  &c.    With  a  pres^ 

author,  was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000  xnent  of  his  £ftte  he  had  bequeathed  the  bulked 

men  to  arrest  him.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  his  property,  amounting  to  £10,000,  to  fonnd  a 

whether  Swift,  proud  of  his  unmixed  English  hospital  for  insane  persons. — In  person  Swift 

blood  and  looking  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabi-  was  tail  and  well  made,  with  a  swarthy  com- 

tants  of  Ireland  as  a  servile  and  alien  caste,  re-  plexion,  and  a  cast  of  face  that  would  have 

ally  valued  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  been  heavy  but  for  the  Mq>re8sion  conununicat- 

But  with  all  his  affected  contempt  for  the  land  ed  to  it  by  the  eyes,  which  Pope  describes  as 

of  his  birth,  he  frequently  betrays  an  instino-  '^  azure  as  the  heavens."    Under  the  influence 

tiveyeamingtowardit,  which  has  been  likened  of  anger  his  features  assumed  an  austerity 

to  that  felt  by  the  inferior  animals  for  their  which  awed  and  frightened  most  persons.  H^ 

young.    In    1726    appeared   his   *^  Gulliver's  character,  seemingly  made  up  of  paradoxes,  is 

A^ Travels,"  the  most  original  and  extraordinary  still  an  enigma  to  many.    Economical  ahoofit 

of  all  his  productions,  and  that  by  which  he  to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  he  reserved  a  third 

will  be  known  while  the  language  lasts.    Of  of  his  income  for  charities;  brutal,  overbearing) 

these  wonderful  satires  on  human  nature  and  and  coarse  in  his  manners,  he  was  constantly 

society  Masson  observes:    "Schoolboys  who  performing  acts  of  kindness  in  private ;  assnm- 

read  for  the  story  only,  read  Gulliver  with  de-  ing  in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects  a 

light;    and   our  literary  critics,  even  while  levity  of  manner  which  subjected  him  to  tlie 

.  watching  the  allegory  and  commenting  on  the  charge  of  irreverence,  he  was  at  heart  reverent 

philosophy,  break  down  in  laughter,  from  the  and  pious;  indifferent  gener^y  upon  whom 

sheer  grotesqueness  of  some  of  the  fancies,  or  the  lash  of  his  satire  descended,  and  having 

are   awed  into  pain  and  discomfort  by  the  hosts  of  bitter  enemies,  he  possessed  friends 

ghastly  significance  of  others."    In  1726  and  who  almost  idolized  him ;  honest  and  straight-  ^ 

1727  he  made  visits  to  England,  renewing  his  forward  in  his  intentions,  and  sincerely  hating 

intimacy  with  Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Ar-  cant,  he  "  bound  himself  to  a  lifelong  hypoo- 

buthnot,  and  others  of  his  early  friends;  but  risy;"  and  despising  women  for  the^  intelleo- 

after  the  death  of  Stella  he  never  left  Ireland,  tual  dependence  upon  man,  and  frequAtlygnnB- 
notwithstanding  he  was  strongly  urged  to  ez-  ^  ly  insulting  them,  he  yet  loved  a  wcsnan  with 

change  his  deanery  for  a  living  of  less  value  and  an  exolnsiveness  and  earnestness  for  which  he 

importance  in  Berkshire.    His  pride  revolted  has  never  perhaps  received  full  credit    An  in- 

against  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  this  step  tense  and  arrogant  desire  for  power  and  notori- 

would  involve,  and  he  clung  to  Ireland,  com-  ety  characterizes  every  prominent  action  of  his 

plaining  bitterly  to  Bolingbroke  that  he  should  life.    "  All  my  endeavors  from  a  boy  to  dia- 

be  compelled  to  die  there  ^*  in  a  rage,  like  a  tinguish  myself,"  he  writes  to  Bolingbroke, 

poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."    For  several  years  he  "  were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fo^ 

wrote  with  vigor  and  increasing  bitterness  on  tune,  that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those 

Irish  affairs,  and  amused  himself  with  compos-  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether 

ing  verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more  than  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter ;"  and  it 

equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity  of  the  may  be  supposed,  after  this  humiliating  oon> 

satire ;  but  by  the  year  1786  his  health  became  fession,  that  the  scruples  which  he  at  first  hoQ* 

so  undermined  by  frequently  recurring  attaoka  estly  entertained,  and  probably  never  relio- 
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qmshed,  as  to  the  propriety  of  entering  the  Gen.  Pincknej  in  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  same 
church  merely  for  support,  were  readily  si-  year  sncoeeded'Ool.  Jonathan  Williams  in  the 
lenced.    "  But  having  put  the  cassock  on,"  command  of  the  U.  8.  corps  of  engineers,  with 
8878  Thackeray,  "it  poisoned  him;   he  was  the  rank  of  colonel.    For   meritorious   ser- 
Btrapgled  in  its  bands.    He  goes  through  life  vices  in  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  on 
teariDg  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil ;''  the  8t.  Lawrence  river,  and  in  defence  of  the 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  false  part  he  city  and  harbor  of  New  York,  he  was  brevet- 
was  enacting  and  of  the  sordid  motive  which  ted  as  brigadier-^neral,  and  honored  by  spe- 
goided  his  luterary  labors,  may  doubtless  be  dal  mar^  of  distinction  from  the  city  an- 
ascribed  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  man  thorities.    After  the  war  he  was  for  several 
who  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniver-  years  successively  director,  superintendent,  and 
sary  of  his  birth  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  inspector  of  the  military  academy,  still  holding 
whom  Archbishop  King  once  called  *^  the  most  his  conunission  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army 
unhappy  on  earth.''    He  is  preeminently  the  mitil  1818,  when,  with  a  number  of  other  offi* 
British  satirist  of  his  age,  reflecting  in  all  his  cers  of  the  corps,  he  left  the  service  on  the  ap- 
writings  what  Masson  calls  '^  the  mad,  the  ob-  pointment  by  the  president  of  a  distinguished 
scene,  the  ghastly,  the  all  but  infernal  and  yet  French  ofSoer,  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  charge  of 
infinitely  sorrowfdl  humor"  of  Rabelais,  with  investigating  and  modifying  the  coast  defences. 
a  genius  peculiarly  his  own.    Of  real  elevation  Gen.  Swift  was  afterward  surveyor  of  the  port 
or  6jmpirf;hy  with  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  of  New  York  for  9  years,  then  civil  engineer  of 
he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  rfdlroad,  and 
his  poetry,  written  principally  in  the  octo-  from  1829  to  184$,  under  appointment  from 
syllabic  verse  cultivated  by  Prior  and  Gay,  President  Jackson,  superintendent  of  tiie  bar* 
^ongh  remarkable  for  ease  and  felicity  of  ez-  bor  improvements  on  the  lakes,  removing  to 
presston  and  rhyme,  as  also  for  its  peculiar  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  since  resided.   In 
ininiitable  humor,  is  frequently  coarse  and  in-  the  winter  of  1880-'dl  he  constructed  the  rail* 
decent  beyond  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchar* 
time,  the  author  apparently  dwelling  with  a  train,  through  what  was  considered  an  nn* 
morbid  pleasure  upon  images  of  pure  physical  fathomable  swamp,  susceptible  of  neither  drain- 
disgust  and  loaHisomeness.    It  is  but  just  how-  ing  nor  piling.    This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
ever  to  add  that  hia  grossness  is  always  repul-  railroad  in  the  United  States  provided  with  an 
sive,  not  seductive ;  and  that  the  most  offensive  iron  T  rail.  It  was  constructed  of  massive  frames 
pieces  were  written  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  of  cypress  logs  obtained  in  clearing  the  way 
disease  and  despair  had  begun  to  obscure  his  through  the  swamp,  and  laidupon  a  filling  of  the 
mental  faculties. — Some  posthumous  works  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  from  the  mounds  composed 
Swift  were  published  long  after  his  death,  in-  of  these  materials  discovered  in  the  swamps, 
dnding  ^^  A  History  of  the  four  last  Years  of  These  shells,  thus  brought  into  use,  were  af- 
Queen  Anne;"  "Polite  Conversation,"  a  satire  terward  applied,  by  the  advice  of  Gen.  Swift, 
on  the  frivolitieB  of  fashionable  life ;  and  "  Di-  to  the  construction  of  the  well  known  "  shell 
lections  for  Servants."    A  complete  edition  road "  to  Lakd  Pontchartrain,  and  to  the  com« 
of  his  writings  was  published  in  19  vols,  by  Sir  pletion  of  the  streets  in  New  Orleans.  In  1888 
Salter  Scott,  whose  biography  of  him  is  still  Qen,  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem 
the  standard  one.    That  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  railroad  in  Kew  York.    In  1841  he  was  sent 
"lives  of  the  Poets,"  reflects  too  closely  the  by  President  Harrison  on  an  embassy  of  peace 
dislikewhioh  the  biographer  always  entertained  to  the  governors  of  Canada,  N^w  Brunswick, 
for  Swift.    There  is  also  a  copious  life  by  and  Nova  Scotia.    In  1851  and  1852,  with  hia 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  an  account  of  his  la;tter  son  McRay  Swift,  O.E.,  he  made  the  tour  of 
years  by  Dr.  Wilde  of  Dublin,  written  on  the  Europe,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  hia 
occasion  of  the  remains  of  Swift  and  Stella  diary,  a  work  kept  from  his  boyhood,  and  in 
l)eing  exhumed,  during  some  repairs  in  St.  which  is  a  complete  history  of  the  military 
Patrick^s  cathedral,  in  1885.    The  character  academy  at  West  Point,  together  with   the 
of  Swift  is  also  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  biography  of  President  Madison   and  other 
'^  some  respects  unnecessarily  severe  essay  by  eminent  public  men,  and  essays  upon  scientific 
Thackeray,  included  in  his  "British  Humorists."  and   literary  subjects.    He   has   contributed 
SWIFT,  J06SPH  Gabdneb,  an  American  gen-  many  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals  on 
^  and  civil  and  military  engineer,  bom  in  the  exact  and  natural  sciences  and  their  prac- 
Kantncket,  Mass.,  Dec.  81, 1788.    In  1800  he  tical  applications.    Of  his  sons  two  have  died 
oatered  the  army  as  a  cadet  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  one  as  civil  en- 
>nd  in  1802  became  the  first  graduate  of  the  gineer,  from  exposure ;  and  me  other,  a  dis- 
nulitary  academy  at  WestPoinll.    He  was  then  tinguished  officer  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  died 
made  2d  lieutenant  in  the  IJ.  S.  corps  of  mill-  in  Mexico  during  the  war.    Another  son,  Jona- 
^  engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  attained  than  Williams,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  naval 
we  rank  of  captain  of  engineers,  he  was  ap-  service,  was  crippled  for  life  on  board  the  frig- 
iKwnted  to  the  command  of  West  Point.    In  ate  Brandywine. 

1B12  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  SWIFT,  Zsphakiah,  an  American  judge, 

eolone],  and  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Mi^or^  bom  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1759,  died  in 
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Warren,  O.,  Oct.  27, 1828.    He  was  graduated  sequence.    Franklin^s  directions  were,  that  tlw 
at  Yale  college  in  1778,  and  established  himself    learner  should  take  with  him  an  egg  or  large 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Windham,  Oonn. ;  was  white  pebble,  and,  wading  out  till  the  water 
a  member  of  congress  from  1798  to  1796 ;  was  was  fml  breast  high,  face  about,  and  tos8  tiie 
secretary  of  the  mission  to  France  in  1800 ;  egg  or  pebble  into  the  water  between  himsc^ 
and  in  1801  he  was  elected  a  judge,  and  from  and  the  shore,  yet  where  it  is  so  deep  that  be 
1806  to  1819  was  chief  justice  of  the  state.    In  can  only  reach  it  by  diving,  and  then  plunge 
1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hertford  con-  alter  it ;  in  so  doing  he  will  find  himself  bnoyed 
yention.    He  pubhshed  a  ^^  Digest  of  the  Law  np  by  the  water,  and  learn,  in  straggling  to 
of  Evidence,"  and  a  ^^  Treatise  on  Bills  of  £z-  reach  it,  that  it  is  easier  for  the  human  body  to 
change"  (1810) ;  and  a  ^^  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  swim  than  to  sink.    By  Gen.  Pfoers  method 
Connecticut"  (2  vols.,  1828).  a  swinuning  girdle  of  hemp,  about  5  inches 
SWIMMIN'G,  the  art  of  sustaining  the  body  wide,  was  passed  loosely  around  the  chest,  jast 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  moving  in  it,  under  the  arms,  and  to  the  back  of  this  a  ring 
by  the  aid  of  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both  acting  was  attached  in  which  was  tied  a  rope  5  or  6 
in  unison.    Although  not  a  natural  faculty  of  fathoms  in  length  which  oould  be  fastened  at 
man,  Uiere  is  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  will  to  a  pole  8  feet  long.    The  swimming  bath 
art  of  swimming,  since  the  human  body,  ex-  or  place  was  to  have  about  8  feet  depth  of 
oept  in  the  case  of  persons  remarkably  spare  water,  and  a  rail  4  feet  in  height  above  the 
and  lean,  is  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water,  water  protected  the  platform.  From  this  rul  the 
and  hardly  perceptibly  heavier  than  fresh  wa-  learner  was  required  to  leap,  the  teacher  hold- 
ter.  As  to  methods,  the  frog  is  the  best  model,  ing  the  rope  firmly;  when  in  the  water,  being 
The  body  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^,  sustained  by  the  rope,  now  attached  to  the  pole, 
the  breast  downward,  the  head  thrown  back,  the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  and  held  firmly 
the  elbows  dose  to  the  chest,  the  arms  flexed,  together,  the  chin  touching  the  water,  he  was 
the  pdms  downward,  and  the  thumbs  brought  directed  to  assume  the  position  above  described 
together  near  the  chin,  the  knees  drawn  up  at  the  call  of  the  teacher,  "One"  being  the  signal 
but  spread  apart,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  di-  for  placing  the  legs  in  position,  "  Two"  for  the 
rected  outward  and  made  hollowing  by  the  extension  of  the  legs  at  the  widest  possible  an- 
contraction  of  the  toes,  the  first  movement  is  gle,  the  toes  being  still  contracted  and  keptontr 
the  simultaneous  one  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  wards,  and  "Three"  for  the  return  to  the  origi- 
former  with  the  palms  still  downward  describ-  nal  position.  The  learner  was  exercised  in  these 
ing  a  horizontal  curve  of  from  }  to  ^  of  a  circle,  positions  till  he  could  perform  them  promptly 
while  Hne  latter  are  thrown  vigorously  back-  and  rapidly,  and  was  then  trained  in  the  motions 
ward  and  outward,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and  subsequently  in  the 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  union  of  the  two ;  he  was  next  allowed  to  swim, 
shall  offer  its  resistance  to  the  water.    Swim*  feeling  less  and  less  the  support  of  the  rope, 
ming  on  the  back  varies  very  slightly  from  this  till  it  could  be  cast  loose  with  safety.    In  most 
in  the  muscular  motions  required,  though  the  cases  a  training  of  one  or  two  lessons  diulj  for 
position  of  the  swimmer  is  more  nearly  hori-  2  or  8  weeks  suffices  to  enable  the  learner  to 
zontal,  and  the  hands  need  not  play  so  impor-  swim  for  a  half  hour  without  much  fiitigne, 
tant  a  part ;  it  is  possible  to  swim  a  long  time  and  practice  is  then  only  necessary  to  perfect 
with  the  use  of  the  feet  only,  but  not  so  long  him. — ^In  leaping  or  diving  the  swimmer  must 
with  the  hands  alone,  in  case  of  the  loss  or  keep  the  muscles  firm  and  the  limbs  straight 
paralysis  of  one  of  the  legs.  "  Treading  water,"  and  stiff,  as  to  strike  the  water  first  with  the 
or  swimming  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  posi-  abdomen,  side,  or  back  may  be  attended  with 
tion,  by  a  moderate  motion  of  the  feet  and  a  serious  consequences.    In  attempting  to  save  a 
slow  spreading  of  the  hands,  is  a  method  fre-  person  from  drowning,  the  swimmer  should 
(^uently  resorted  to  by  good  swimmers  as  a  re-  not  allow  the  drowning  person  to  seize  one  of 
lief  from  the  other  modes.   In  order  to  float  on  his  limbs,  or  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  will 
the  back,  the  swimmer  turns  himself,  and  suf-  not  only  be  unable  to  save  him,  but  will  him- 
fers  the  back  of  the  head  to  be  submerged,  the  self  inevitably  be  drowned ;  he  should  approach 
mouth  and  nose  only  being  above  water ;  the  him  from  behind,  and  if  he  sinks  pull  him  np 
hands  are  extended,  and  the  legs  partially  by  his  hair,  or  raise  him  by  placing  the  hands 
flexed,  and  spread  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  under  the  armpits;  if  he  is  an  exhausted  swim- 
possible  floating  surface.    In  a  c*idm  sea,  a  per-  mer,  he  may  be  supported  by  placing  his  hand 
son  may  thus  lie  on  the  surface  for  hours,  with-  on  the  shoulder  of  the  swimmer  who  would 
out  danger  of  drowning. — ^Various  plans  have  save  him. — An  illustrated  treatise  on  swimmingt 
been  suggested  to  communicate  confidence  and  with  full  directions  for  learners,  may  be  found 
self-possession  to  the  learner.  Oorks,  swimming  in  Walker's  '^  tf  ^y  Exercises"  (1 1th  ed.,  Lon* 
bladders,  and  life  preservers  of  tin,  India  rubber,  don,  1860). 
&c.,  have  been  used  extensively.  Dr.  Franklin's       SWlNE.    See  Hoa. 
and  Gen.  Pfuel's  methods  are  perhaps  the  best,        SWITZERLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  bo^ 
the  one  to  inspire  confidence,  and  the  other  to  dering  on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
acquire,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  the  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  220  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in 
muscular  movements  in  their  regular  order  and  1860, 12,698.    The  surface  is  undulating  and 
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the  soil  fertila  The  prodaotions  in  1860  were 
401,884  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  78,169  of  wheat, 
44,455  of  oate,  aod  9,769  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  8  grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  27 
churches,  and  8,541  pupils  attending  pnblio 
Bohools.    It  was  settled  by  Swiss  in  1802. 

SWITZERLAND  (Lat.  Behetia ;  Ger. 
Schweiz;  Fr.  La  Suiue),  a  federal  republic  of 
central  Europe,  situated  between  lat.  45°  60' 
and  47*  50'  N.,  and  long.  6**  and  10**  26'  E.  It 
is  bounded  K  and  E.  by  Germany,  S.  by  Italy, 


and  W.  by  France,  and  nearly  the  entire  boun- 
dary line  is  formed  by  rivers  (the  Rhine  and 
Doubs),  lakes  (of  Oonstance  and  Geneva),  and 
mountains  (the  Alps  and  Jura).  In  its  greatest 
length,  which  is  near  the  parallel  of  46°  85' 
N.,  it  measures  216  m. ;  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  9°  E.,  140  m. 
In  1862  Switzerland  consisted. of  22  cantons, 
or,  as  8  cantons,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel,  are  divided  into  2  independent  half  can- 
tons each,  of  25  states,  the  area  and  population 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  foUowmg  table : 


Zoiich 

Bern 

Lneenie 

rn 

Sehwyta 

UnfervAldea  Obwalden . 
ratenrklden  KldwaMen. 
GUnu 


freyhaig  or  Fribourg. . . 

Buienre  or  Solothnni 

Basel  City. 

BaielCoimtiy 

SdiAflbinceii 

Ai^Bzell  Oater  Rhodes. 
Appenzell  Inner  Bbodes. 

8t6dl 

Orisons  or  Granbdndten . 

Aaigm  or  AivotIo 

Tbtnpn  or  T^urgorie. . . 

TWnoorTeaain..' 

Viad 

Vthb 

NenfcUtel 

GeiWTa 


Totals. 


Aro*,  tq. 


6» 

S,015 

502 

418 
868 
186 
119 
285 
91 


292 

15 

166 

118 

102 

61 

781 

2,705 

588 

884 

1,062 

1,226 

2,019 

800 

111 


I*«p.inl6a0, 


1^747 


260,698 

458,801 

182,848 

14,506 

44,168 

18,799 

11,889 

80,218 

17,461 

99,891 

69,674 

29,698 

47,885 

8^800 

48,621 

11,272 

169,626 

89,895 

199,852 

88,908 

117,759 

199,575 

81,569 

70,768 

64,146 


2,892,740 


Pop.  ialSM. 


267,641 

468,516 

180.965 

14,761 

45.191 

18,890 

11,561 

88,459 

19,667 

106,970 

69,527 

41,251 

51,778 

85^646 

48,604 

12,020 

181,091 

91,177 

194,600 

90,847 

181,896 

218,606 

90,880 

87,847 

88,845 


CmthoUet. 


11,497 

68,572 

128,248 

14,722 

44,649 

18,804 

11,606 

5,866 

19,085 

90,862 

59,799 

9,996 

9,824 

2,080 

2,248 

11,896 

111,067 

29,008 

88,588 

22,152 

181,241 

12,981 

90,169 

9,849 

42,855 


RtfotlMd. 


2,584,240     1,010,469     1,488,206 


254,908 

406,862, 

2,697 

89 

689 

06 

55 

27,568 

622 

16,578 

0,626 

80,826 

41,721 

88,489 

46,829 

128 

69,802 

62,166 

104,885 

67,861 

118 

199,465 

697 

T7.476 

40,266 


GiplUb. 


Zfirlch. 

Bern. 

Lnceme. 

Altoit 

Schw/ti. 

Barnen. 

Stani. 

Olarus. 

FreyboTg. 

Soleore. 

Basel 

Lfestbal. 

Bchaffbaosen. 

Herisaa  and  Trogen  (•IteTnatelj)^ 

Appenzell. 

8t  Oall. 

Cbur  or  Oolre. 

Aaraa. 

FranenftUL 

Logano. 

Laosanne. 

Bion  or  BttteB. 

NeofcbAtel. 

Oeneva. 


The  statement  of  the  area  of  the  several  can- 
tons rests  on  the  trigonometrical  calculations 
Keentlj  made  under  the  direction  of  G^n.  Du- 
four;  but  that  of  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Uri, 
loceme,  and  Unterwalden  is  based  upon  an 
approximatiye  estimate.    The  population  has 
increased  since  1816  about  60  per  cent.,  more 
bIowI J  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  but  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  France. 
Genera,  Basel,  and  NeufchAtel  have  increased 
fiearlj  100  per  cent. ;  Lucerne  and  Bern  more 
than  50;  Ztlrich  nearly  50;  while  Uri,  Appen- 
zell Unterwalden,  and  Schaffhausen  have  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.   Since  1860  Lucerne, 
Obwalden,  Solenre,  and  Aargau  show  a  small 
decrease.    In  1860  there  were  02  towns,  68 
bamlets,  and  6,800  villages.     The  population 
of  the  towns  was  492,600;  the  largest  are  Ge- 
nera, Bern,  Basel,  and  Ztlrich.    The  difference 
of  hmgoage  still  existing  points  to  the  differ- 
ence of  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
cantons.    The  N.,  'S.  E.,  and  central  cantons 
fpeak  a  German  dialect ;  the  French  prevails 
in  the  cantons  of  Yaud,  Geneva,  and  Keufch&- 
tel,  and  in  a  part  of  the  cantons  of  Valais, 
Frejbnrg,  and  Bern ;  the  Italian  in  the  canton 
of  Ticino  and  in  a  part  of  Grisons ;  and  the 
Bomansh,  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
▼hich  has  been  supposed  to  come  near  the 
eoUoqaial  dialect  alleged  to  have  been  in  use 
Knong  the  Romans,  in  a  part  of  Grisons.    The 
population  speaking  these  4  languages  is  esti- 
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mated  by  Kolb  (Hdndbueh  der  v&rgleichenden 
StatUtik,  1860)  as  follows :  German,  1,760,000 ; 
French,  660,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Bomansh, 
46,000. — Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable countries  of  the  globe  for  its  magni- 
ficent and  picturesque  scenery.    It  is  the  most 
mountainous  district  of  Europe,  and,  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Savoy,  the  most  elevated.   Even  the 
most  level  part  in  the  N.  presents  mountains 
rising  upward  of  2,000  feet.    It  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of 
which  the  8  following  groups,  with  their  vari- 
ous offshoots,  belong  properly  to  Switzerland : 
1,  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  which,  com- 
mencing near  Monte  Kosa,  run  through  Yalais 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rh6ne,  by  St.  Gothard, 
to  the  Moschelhom  and  the  Bemhardino  in 
the  Grisons,  and  separate  Switzerland  from 
Lombardy;  2,  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  which  run 
from  the  Bernhardino  through  the  whole  of 
the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and  southward  to 
Monte  Pelegrino ;  8,  the  Pennine  Alps,  which 
border  upon  Valais,  and  separate  that  canton 
from  Savoy  and  Piedmont.    As  to  their  height 
the  Alps  are  generally  divided  into  the  High 
Alps,  rising  from  8,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  and  ice ;  the  Middle  Alps,  beginning  at 
about  6,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the  Low 
Alps,  commencing  with  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet.    The  principal  Alpine  summits  are 
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Monte  Rosa  in  Yalais,  15,150  feet ;  the  Mutter-  number,  and  among  them  manj  fiunooB  as  ifh- 
liorn  in  Yalais,  14,784;  the  Finsteraarhorn  in  tering  places.  The  most  celebrated  areLeuk 
Bern,  14,106;  the  peak  of  the  Furca,  Mt  St.  (Yal^s),  St.  Maurice  in  the  valley  of  Engadin 
(Jothard,  14,037 ;  the  Jungfrau  in  Bern,  18,718 ;  (Grisons),  Pfeffers  (St.  Gall),  Baden  (Aargau), 
the  Mdnohhorn  in  Bern,  13,498 ;  the  Schreck-  and  Schinznach  (Aargau). — ^To  the  tonrist 
horn  in  Bern,  13,886 ;  and  the  Eiger  in  Bern,  Switzerland  presents  a  great  abundance  of  nat- 
18,075.  Beside  these,  there  are  4  summits  nrel  curiosities.  There  are  many  points  of  view 
ranging  from  13,000  to  12,000 ;  8  from  12,000  whence  the  semi-circular  array  of  Alpine  peaks, 
to  11,000;  9  from  11,000  to  10,000;  and  19  presented  at  once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more 
from  10,000  to  6,400.  To  the  west  of  the  Alps,  than  120  m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and 
along  the  boundaries  of  France,  runs  a  ri^e  800  distinct  sunmiits,  capped  with  snow,  or 
of  the  Jura  mountains  lower  than  the  Alps,  bristling  with  bare  rocks.  Of  the  heights  corn- 
but  presenting  many  picturesque  points  of  manding  such  Alpine  panoramas  the  Bighi  is 
scenery  and  beautiful  v^eys.  The  Jura  is  probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
united  with  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  which  runs  most  accessible ;  some  give  preference  to  the 
through  the  canton  of  Yaud.  The  glaciers  of  Faulhorn,  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  chain, 
Switzerland  are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  some  and  the  High  Alps  rising  close  at  huid  are  seen 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  western  Europe.  The  from  it  to  great  advantage.  For  a  near  view 
Bhine  and  Bh6ne  rise  in  Switzerland.  The  of  Alpine  scenery,  amid  the  recesses  of  the 
former  has  its  8  sources,  the  Upper,  Middle,  mountains,  the  spots  which  afford  a  concentra- 
and  Further  Bhine,  in  the  Bhetian  Alps,  and  tion  of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  ohjects 
pursues  in  Switzerland  or  on  its  E.  and  If.  are  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  those 
borders  a  course  of  above  200  m.  Among  its  which  descend  from  the  Monte  Rosa,  especially 
affluents  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  S.  E.  the  valleys  of  Zermatt  in  Yalais  and  Macn- 
mountains  of  Bern,  receives  the  Simmen,  Saane,  gnaga  in  Fiedmont,  and  tho'se  around  the  base 
Emmen,  Reuss,  and  Limmat,  and  carries  to  the  of  Mont  Blanc,  including  Ohamouni  in  Savoj. 
Bhine  the  waters  of  14  cantons.  The  Bh6ne,  In  these  districts,  the  glaciers,  the  mostcharac- 
which  rises  in  a  glacier  of  the  Furca,  receives  teristic  feature  of  the  country,  are' seen  to  the 
the  Yisp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse,  and  after  quit-  greatest  advantage.  Switzerland  has  nimier- 
ting  the  canton  of  Ghdneva  becomes  a  French  ous  waterfalls.  The  fall  of  the  Bhine  deserves 
river.  The  Ticino  flows  through  the  canton  to  the  first  rank  from  the  volume  of  water ;  hot 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  passes  through  it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade,  as  it 
Lago  Maggiore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn  waters  wants  height.  Other  celebrated  falls  are:  the 
a  part  of  the  canton  of  Grisons.  Switzerland  fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeck,  Bern ;  the  Stanb- 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the  bach  or  Dust  fall,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland; 
most  important  of  which  are  the  lake  of  Gene-  the  Giesbach,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz;  the  M 
va,  the  ancient  Lemanus,  and  those  of  Con-  of  the  Sallenche,  near  Martigny,  Yalais,  some- 
stance,  Neufch&tel,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  Zdrioh^  dmes  called  Pissevache;  Keichenbach  falls 
Zug,  and  Samen ;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  the  lake  of  near  Meyringen ;  the  fall  of  Pianazzo  on  the 
Lugano  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Most  of  these  SplQgen,  Grisons ;  and  the  Tourtemagne  fall, 
lakes  are  traversed  by  steamboats. — ^The  more  near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Yalais.  The  princi- 
marked  geologpical  features  of  Switzerland  have  pal  and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
been  noticed  in  the  articles  Alps  and  Juba  ;  passes  are  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  the 
and  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  former  moun-  Spltlgen,  and  the  Bernard  in,  both  as  regards 
tains,  which  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  their  scenery  and  the  magnificent  and  skilfully 
and  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  dy-  constructed  carriage  roads  which  have  been 
namics  of  geology,  have  been  specially  treated  made  over  them.  Of  passes  not  traversed  \>j 
in  the  article  Glaoibb.  No  country  possesses  carriage  roads,  the  most  striking  in  point  of 
greater  interest  for  geologists  than  Switzerland,  scenery  are  those  of  the  Monte  Moro  and  Cer- 
whose  formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grand-  vin  under  Monte  Bosa,  between  the  Yalais  and 
est  scale,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  man-  Piedmont ;  the  T^te  Moire  and  Col  de  Balnie, 
ner  the  metamorphism  to  which  rocks  are  leading  to  Ohamouni ;  the  Grimsel,  Furca,  and 
subject,  converting  strata  of  comparatively  re-  Gries,  branching  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
cent  formation  into  schistose  and  crystalline  of  the  Bh6ne ;  the  Gemmi,  between  Bern  and 
rocks ;  but  its  mineral  resources  are  of  no  great  Yalais,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  passes; 
importance.  Its  iron  mines  produce  from  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chiefly  visited  on 
10,000  to  16,000  tons  annually ;  its  lead  mines  account  of  its  celebrated  hofpiee.  Of  the  Al- 
600  tons ;  and  its  copper  mines  about  250  tons,  pine  defiles  no  other  approaches  the  ravine  of 
Anthracite  of  inferior  quality  is  found  in  sev-  the  Yia  Mala,  on  the  Upper  Bhine  in  Grisons, 
eral  places,  as  Outre-Bh6ne,  Salvaut,  and  Is6-'  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  scenes 
rable,  in  Yalais,  &c.    The  salt  mines  near  Basel  anywhere  among  the  Alps.    The  gorge  of  the 

S'eld  about  11,000  tons  annually,  and  those  at  Schollenen  on  the  St.  Gothard,  that  of  Gondo 

ex  (Yaud)  2,000  tons.    Gypsum  is  found  with  on  the  Simplon,  and  that  extraordinary  glen 

the  salt.    The  other  mineral  products  are  of  in  whose  depths  the  baths  of  PfefiTers  are  snnk, 

little  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  also  ^^serve  mention.     The  Earn  det  Vacha 

mineral  springs,  of  which  there  are  a  large  (Ger.  KnhrHhen)  are  a  class  of  melodies  pre- 
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TaOing  among  and  peenllar  to  the  Alpine  val- 
lejs.    Almost  every  vallej  has  an  air  of  its 
own,  bnt  the  original  air  is  said  to  be  that  of 
AppenzelL — The  climate  is  more  severe  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Switzerland.    On  the  highest  summits 
snow  and  ioe  are  perpetual.    In  the  lower 
monntains  and  on  the  table  land  snow  falls 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  countries 
of  tile  same  latitude  in  Europe.    In  Valais  the 
fig  snd  gnq>e  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ice-dad  moun- 
ts whUe  near  their  summits  the  rhododen* 
dron  and  the  lichen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
snow  line.  Hie  canton  of  Tioino  has  the  climate 
of  Italv,  yet  the  weather  is  more  changeable. 
Switzerland  is  on  the  whole  a  very  healthy 
eonntry,  ^th  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in 
swampy  or  very  narrow  and  deep  valleys.    In 
the  middle  ages  the  country  of  the  Jura  suf- 
fered mnoh  firom  earthnuakes^  which  have  en- 
tirely ceased  for  several  centuries ;  but  floods, 
aTaknches,  and  snow  storms  still  threaten  the 
inhabitants  with  frequent  dangers.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  surface  consists  of  lakes  and  other 
waters,  glaciers,  naked  rocks,  and  other  unin- 
hsbttable  heights.     Some  districts  are  very 
froitfii],  yet  the  grain  raised  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  sapply  of  the  population.    The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  in  the 
valleys  of  tiie  Bhine,  Bh6ne,  Reuss,  linunat, 
and  Thnr  (an  affluent  of  the  Rhine),  and  in 
some  phioee  ripens  at  2,100  feet  above  the  sea* 
Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown.    Irri- 
gation is  judi<noualy  managed,  and  in  general 
agricoltnre  is  making  progress.    The  forests 
eover  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  soil,  and  al- 
though th^  cultivation  is  yet  imperfect,  the 
production  of  timber  exceeds  the  home  con* 
sumption.     Filing  sliU  yields  considerable 
prodace,  bnt  hunting  is  no  longer  practised  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly;  tjbe  chamois  has 
hecome  rare,  and  the  ibex  is  no  more  found. 
Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
cellent pastures ;  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  are 
those  of  the  Simmenthal  (Bern),  Gessenay, 
6^7^  (Freyburg),  Zug,  and  Schwytz.  There 
ire  about  900,000  homed  cattle,  about  one 
foorth  of  which  are  milch  cows,  105,000  hor- 
>es,  469,000  sheep,  847,000  goats,  and  818,000 
ivme.   The  sheep  and  swine  do  not  supply 
tile  home  demand.    The  best  cheese  is  nuiae  in 
the  Emmenthal,  Saanentiial,  and  Simmenthal, 
i&  Gniydre  and  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Emmen,  6aane,  and  Simmen. — ^East- 
ern Switzerland  has  been  for  more  than  150 
years  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories.  To 
a  smaller  degree  manufacturing  industry  pros- 
pers in  the  W.  and  N.  cantons.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  Appenzell  and 
fit  Gall;  ailks  are  woven  in  Zftricn  and  Basel, 
and  Hnons  at  Bern.    Of  great  importance  is 
the  mann£Bctnre  of  watches  in  the  W.  cantons, 
lod  they  constitute  an  important  article  of 
Qport— The  commerce  of  Switzerland  stands 
^  &ir  proportion  to  its  well  developed  itdus- 
^.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1855 


was  set  down  at  $00,000,000,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic trade  at  $135,000,000.  It  increased 
rapidly  until  1858,  since  which  it  has  decreased 
somewhat,  though  not  probably  below  the 
value  in  1855.  Most  of  toe  duties  being  spe- 
cific, it  is  easier  to  state  the  quantity  of  the 
articles  imported  or  exported  than  their  values. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bread- 
stuff and  coal  imported  into  Switzerland  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  development  of  its  industry 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  In  1855 
there  were  impoiit^  only  480,605  cwt.  of  coal, 
but  in  1860  no  less  than  2,270,975  cwt.  Of 
breadstufEs  (grain,  flour,  rice)  the  importation 
increased  fron^  2,842,191  cwt  in  1850  to  3,717,- 
770  cwt  in  1860 ;  of  potatoes,  from  81,870  cwt 
in  1858  to  877,825  cwt.  in  1860.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  and  export  during  the 
years  1859  and  1860 : 

Impokib. 


ArtklM. 


Breadfltuffi 

Potatoes 

Coal  and  ooke 

Baw  ootton 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist. 

Cotton  goods *. 

Distilled  Honors 

Butter  and  lard 

Chioorr 

Pig  and  sbMt  iron,  wire.  Ac 

Cast  iron,  steel,  and  hardware. . . . 

Glassware 

Coffee 

Salt 

Bilk,  raw  and  floss 

Tobacco 

Worsted  and  woollen  goods 

Wine 

Bngar  and  molisiwwi 


I8n.^-4:wt 


2,708,070 

104,940 

VM1,805 

254,404 

6,050 

44,686 

78,089 

27,848 

03,294 

298»488 

110,678 

48,880 

141,869 

268^ 

88,884 

100,141 

88,806 

786,204 

219,256 


itto. 


8,717,770 

8n325 

2,270,975 

882,041 

7,474 

88,988 

88,840 

84,785 

65,215 

849,878 

127,889 

84,768 

180,060 

268,853 

86,929 

106,187 

4%818 

W^407 

206,851 


EXVOKTS. 


▲rtlslM. 


Cotton  yam  and  twist 

Cotton  goods 

Baw  cotton 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 

Breadstnlb  and  peas 

'Wooden  ware  and  ftunltore 

Cheese 

Machines  and  parts  of  machinery 

Bilk  and  mixed  silk  goods 

Baw  and  floss  silk 

Watches 

Absinthe 

Straw  goods 

Worsted  and  woollen  froods 


18<».< 


21,618 
147,688 

i6,no 

19.695 

9,857 

140,892 

68,967 

82,188 

9,867 

2,188 

8,989 

8,566 

2,214 


ISM.— Owu  . 


25,962 

166,991 

16,114 

81,981 

28,218 

11,481 

146,789 

48,480 

28,784 

10,768 

1,790 

9,047 

4,229 

8,175 


The  total  revenue  from  customs  in  1859  was 
11,480,821,  and  in  1860  $1,558,185,  of  which 
sum  the  current  expenses  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment take  11  per  cent.,  and  $500,000  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  cantons  to  indemnif  j 
them  for  their  former  customs  revenues,  leaving 
about  $800,000  to  the  federal  treasurj.— The 
aggregate  length  of  all  chartered  railroad  lines, 
Jan.  1, 1860,  was  858  leagues.  Of  these  there 
were  in  operation  197  leagues,  in  course  of 
construction  62,  not  yet  commenced  99.  The 
most  important  lines  are:  united  Swiss  rail- 
road, 66  leagues ;  central  railroad,  54 ;  north- 
east, 87;  western,  87;  eastern  and  western^ 
86 ;  Italian,  88 ;  Lukmanier,  26 ;  Freyburg  and 
Lausanne,  17  leagues.    The  aggregate  length 
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of  eleotrlo  telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1861,  was  601  reduced  during  the  present  oentory,'  yet  it  still 
leagues,  the  number  of  stations  145,  and  the  amounts  to  over  100.  The  Protestants  belong 
total  number  of  telegrams,  not  including  those  mostly  to  the  Reformed  church,  which  is  om- 
passing  through  Swiss  territory  from  foreign  sidered  the  state  church  in  all  the  cantons  ex- 
countries,  was  269,849  in  1869  and  276,968  in  oept  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zng, 
1860.  The  rerenue  was  $117,728  in  the  former  Freyburg,  Soleure,  Yalais,  andTicino,  which 
year,  and  $97,667  in  the  latter ;  the  expendi-  have  but  an  insignificant  Protestant  popok- 
tnre  $100,998  in  1869,  and  $87,971  in  1860.—  tion.  Binoe  1857  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
Switzerland  has  8  universities,  at  Basel,  BenL  cantonal  churches  meet  annually  in  a  Helvetio 
and  Ztirioh,  the  2  latter  of  which  were  founded  conference.  Faculties  of  Protestant  theology 
im  the  present  century  after  German  models,  are  connected  with  the  universities  of  Hero, 
There  are  also  2  academic,  at  Geneva  and  Zflrich,  and  Basel,  and  there  are  also  several 
Iiausanne,  at  which  theology,  law,  and  philoso-  theological  schools  in  French  Switzerlani 
phy  are  taught;  and  8  lyceulns,  at  Sion,  £in*  Basel  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  missionary  and 
siedeln,  Sohaffhausen,  Lugano,  Ohur,  Lucerne,  Bible  society  of  continental  Europe,  while  the 
Freyburg,  and  Soleure,  each  having  faculties  religious  societies  of  French  Switzerland  hare 
of  theology  and  phUosophy,  and  some  also  of  their  centre  in  Geneva.  Free  churches  (Pees- 
law.  All  the  universities  and  academies  are  byterian  or  Independent)  have  been  formed 
Protestant,  and  all  the  lyceums  except  that  at  during  the  present  century  by  secession  from 
Schaffhausen  are  Roman  OathoUc  institutions,  the  state  churches,  and  are  especially  nume^ 
There  are  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  in  ous  in  the  cantons  of  Greneva  and  Vaud,  in  each 
nearly  every  canton.  The  new  federal  consti-  of  which  they  have  also  a  theological  school 
tationof  18^8  provided  for  the  establishment  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  congregations 
of  a  federal  university  (the  8  above  mentioned  in  several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  book 
being  cantonal  institutions),  and  a  committee  concern  at  Zarich.  In  1860  the  number  of 
appointed  for  drafting  a  plan  submitted  its  re-  Jews,  who  live  mostly  in  a  few  communities  of 

Sort  in  1851  to  the  federal  diet;  but  the  con-  the  canton  of  Aargau,  was  about  800.  Thennm* 
icting  claims  of  several  cantons  as  to  the  loca-  her  of  periodicals  published  in  Switzerland  at 
tion  of  the  university,  and  of  the  Reformed  the  dose  of  1860  was  precisely  800,  of  which 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  as  to  its  organ!-  9  were  published  daily,  28  6  times  a  week,  20 
zation,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  8  times  a  week,  56  semi-weekly,  117  weekly, 
of  the  plan.  A  federu  polytechnic  shool  was,  21  twice  a  month,  and  the  remainder  monthly, 
however,  founded  in  1854  at  Zurich,  and  soon  The  total  number  was  increased  in  1861  to  318, 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  celeb-  of  which  210  were  in  German,  78  in  French,  9 
rity.^  The  number  of  public  schools  amounts  to  In  Italian,  and  8  in  Romansh.  The  proportion 
about  5,500,  educating  upward  of  850,000  pu-  of  periodicals  to  the  population  is  1  to  7,976, 
pils.  The  expenses  of  public  instruction  are  while  in  France  it  is  only  1  to  26,400.  In  7 
partly  pud  by  the  communities  (about  4,500,000  years,  from  1858  to  1860,  the  aggregate  number 
francs),  partly  by  special  school  funds,  and  partly  of  copies  of  periodicals  issued  in  Switzerland 
by  appropriations  of  the  cantonal  government  increased  from  9,484,000  to  16,600,000. — ^The 
(about  900,000  francs).  Many  private  educa-  present  federal  constitution  of  Switzerland, 
ticmal  institutions  have  gained  a  world-wide  which  superseded  the  federal  contract  of  Aag. 
celebrity  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fel-  7, 1816,  and  changed  the  federd  union  of  statefl 
lenberg,  who  conducted  establishments  of  this  into  a  federal  republic,  was  promulgated  Sept 
kind  at  Yverdnn  (Vaud)  and  Hofwyl  (Bern).  12,  1848.  It  provides  that  all  the  rights  of 
.A  msjority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  sovereignty  which  are  not  expressly  transferred 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  to  the  confederacy  are  exercised  by  the  25  can- 
in  11  cantons  and  one  half  canton,  viz. :  Lu-  tons  and  half  cantons.  Among  the  preroga- 
cerne,  ITri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zng,  Frey-  tives  of  the  federal  government  are  the  rights  of 
burg,  Yalais,  Soleure,  Ticino,  St.  Gall,  and  declaring  war,  of  concluding  peace  or  treaties, 
Geneva,  and  Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes.  They  and  of  sending  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
have  5  bishops,  viz.:  of  Basel  (residing  eit  formation  of  separate  alliances  between  the  can- 
Soleure),  Ohur,  St.  Gall,  Lausanne  (residing  in  tons,  without  special  permission,  is  prohibited. 
Freyburg),  and  Sion.  The  whole  of  the  can-  The  constitution  of  every  canton  is  guaranteed, 
ton  of  Ticino  and  a  few  congregations  in  Gri-  if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it  has  been  adopted 
sons  were  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  by  the  people,  and  if  it  can  be  revised  on  the  de- 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  bishop  of  Oomo  mand  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  All  Swiss 
in  Lombardy ;  but  the  government  of  Ticino  as  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  former  relation 
well  as  the  federal  government  have  protested  of  subjects  as  well  as  all  privileges  of  place  or 
against  the  continuance  of  this  relation,  and  birth  are  abolished.  All  Swiss  who  are  Ghris> 
demanded  of  the  pope  the  establishment  of  a  tians  have  the  right  of  settling  in  any  canton, 
new  Swiss  bishopric  in  that  canton.  The  Je-  and  of  acquiring  fSU  civil  rights.  All  recognized 
suits  and  Redemptorists  are  by  an  express  pro-  Christian  denominations  e^joy  liberty  of  relU 
vision  of  the  federal  constitution  excluded  from  gious  worship.  Liberty  of  the  press,  of  peti- 
Switzerhmd,  and  the  number  of  the  convents  tion,  and  of  association  is  guaranteed;  but  the 
of  other  reUgious  orders  has  been  somewhat  Jesuits  and  all  religious  orders  and  aasooiati<Hui 
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wldoh  are  affiliated  to  them  are  prohibited. 
The  oonfederaoy  has  the  right  of  sending  away 
dangerous  foreigners.    The  legislative  power 
ifl  YesM  in  the  federal  assembly,  which  consists 
of  a  national  council  (Ifationalrath)  and  a  coun* 
cU  of  states  (Stdnderath),  The  national  council 
oomuts  of  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the  ratio 
of  abont  1  for  every  20,000  persons,  so  that 
every  canton  and  every  independent  half  can- 
ton potteases  the  right  of  electing  at  least  1 
councillor.    The  electoral  law  of  Dec.  1850, 
divided  Switzerland  into  48  electoral  districts, 
which  elect  120  delegates.    The  national  conn- 
dl  is  elected  for  the  term  of  8  years,  and  every 
dtizen  who  is  20  years  of  age  has  the  right  of 
voting  and  is  eligible.    Katnralized  citizens 
mxj  he  elected  after  having  been  citizens  for  6 
years.    The  national  council  elects  for  every 
regolar  and  every  extraordinary  session  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  the  former  of  whom 
19  not  eligible  daring  the  next  following  regu- 
kr  Kflsion.  The  council  of  states  has  44  mem- 
h^  2  for  every  canton  and  1  for  every  half 
ctntoQ.    The  members  of  the  national  council 
are  paid  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  those  of 
tiie  eouncil  of  states  by  the  cantons.    The  ez- 
eeotive  power  is  exercised  by  a  federal  council^ 
eonsigtiDg  of  7  members,  who  are  chosen  for  a 
tarm  of  3  years  by  the  federal  assembly  (the 
nfttioDal  council  and  the  council  of  states  in 
joiot  session).    They  divide  among  themselves 
the  7  d^Mfftments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  post 
and  edifices,  of  justice  and  police,  of  finance,  of 
war,  of  Ihe  interior,  and  of  commerce  and  du- 
ties, each  member  taking  one  department  and 
heingatthe  same  time  the  substitute  in  a  second 
department.    The  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  council  are  chosen  for  one  year  only. 
The  federal  court,  which  is  also  chosen  by  the 
federsl  assembly  for  a  term  of  8  years,  consists 
of  11  members.    Bern  is  the  federal  capitaL 
The  3  national  languages  are  German,  French, 
and  Italian.   The  constitution  may  at  anv  time 
^dergo  a  revision  in  the  regular  way  of  legis- 
lation; if  tiie  two  councils  disagree,  or  if  50,- 
OOO  citizens  demand  it,  the  question  of  a  revi- 
Bon  has  to  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.    The  revised  constitution,  in  order  to 
become  effective,  must  be  adopted  by  a  nuyori- 
tf  of  all  citizens  of  Switzerland  as  well  as  by  a 
in^ority  of  the  cantons.    The  cantonal  consti* 
totions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
I^e  democracies,  in  which  the  rights  of  sever* 
eign^  are  exerdsed  by  a  general  assembly  of 
all  citizens,  which  meets  once  a  year,  mostly 
in  April  or  May,  votes  upon  laws,  fixes  the 
taxes,  and  elects  the  cantonal  officers.     The 
executive  is  called  Landrathj  and  consists  of 
the  cantonal  officers  and  the  counciUors  (Rathi^ 
^en)  elected  by  the  several  political  conmiu- 
cities.    This  is  the  constitution  of  Uri,  Appen- 
2ell,  Unterwalden,  and  Glarus.    2.  Represent 
tative  democracies,  in  which  the  people  elect 
a  legislative  assembly,  called  the  grand  coun- 
cil, which  chooses  from  its  own  number  the 
ttecntive,  oalled  littie  coundL    In  many  can- 


tons the  people  have  the  right  of  vetoing  every 
bill  passed  by  the  grand  counciL  In  most  of 
the  cantons  the  members  of  the  grand  council 
receive  no  pay.  Instead  of  printed  law  books, 
some  of  the  smaller  cantons  used  until  reoentiy 
written  traditions;  the  practice  is  however 
now  disappearing,  and  nearly  every  canton  has 
its  printed  code  of  laws.  Many  old  Germanic 
elements  are  to  be  found  in  Swiss  law;  the 
Roman  law  has  had  a  predominating  influence 
only  in  a  few  border  cantons.  The  institution 
of  the  jury,  whidi  was  first  tried  in  Geneva, 
has  since  been*  introduced  into  Yaud,  Bern, 
ZQrich,  and  several  other  cantons. — ^The  finan- 
ces of  Switzerland  are  in  a  very  favorable  con- 
dition. Only  a  few  cantons  have  a  public 
debt,  and  some,  as  Zflrich  and  Bern,  possess  a 
large  public  property.  The  taxes  are  nowhere 
heavy,  and  in  some  cantons  there  are  no  direct 
taxes.  The  federal  debt  incurred  by  the  war 
of  the  Sonderbund  has  already  been  liquidated. 
The  budget  for  1860  was  as  follows: 

BiGBim. 

Fr.     Ctik 
I.— HeodptB  from  real  estata  mnd  capital .. . .       818,109  89 
IL— Interest  on  advanced  capital  and  tab- 

Bidles 106.489  89 

IIL— Monopoliea  and  administration: 

Pr.      Otfc 

L  Dntiea 7,765,995  W 

8.  Posto «,91«,911  56 

a  Telcfrapha 488,266  90 

4  Powder 1,175,412  68 

fi.  Percanion  caps..........       60,088  60 

a  Coinage 4.584,607  98 

7.  Polvtechnie  school 85,198  81-S1,188|168  98 

IT.— Beoeipts  of  the  chancery  and  reimbune- 
ment:  « 

1.  Cbanoeiy 8.484  60 

9l  Military  department ....     115,441  58 

ajostice. 4,875  00-     198,80108 

Total 91,685.566  97 

Bjlpuaitubh. 

Fr.     Cta. 

I.-Intomt 854.667  90 

IL— General  expenses  of  administration : 

Pr.      Ota. 

National  conndl 186,976  00  ^ 

CoanotlofsUtea... 5,690  00  ^ 

Federal  conneil 61,000  00 

Federal  cbancerr. 151,187  17 

Federalcoort 10,159  84 

Pensions 88,799  61—    888,186  69 

IIL— Departments : 

Political  department 166,146  40 

Interior 889,985  67 

MlUtaiT 88,889  55 

Financial 41,984  86 

Jnstice  and  police 99,186  94—     489,616  69 

IT.— Special  administrations: 

Military 8,698,419  88 

Duties 8,482,765  97 

Telegi^ 489.856  77 

Powder 1,174,048  54 

Peroosslon  caps 49,680  94 

Coinage 4,584,607  98 

Telegraphs :.      122.718  89 

Polvteohnic  school 817,198  81—90,686,186  79 

y.— Unforeseen 810  00 

Total 91,918,766  89 

Beceipts 91,685,666  97 

DeAdt(1860) 828,800  06 

—The  military  establishment  of  Switzerland  is 
based  upon  purely  democratic  principles.  Every 
able-boaied  citizen  is  a  defender  of  the  repub- 
lio,  not  on  paper  merely  or  by  a  legsl  and  con- 
stitutional fiction^  but  actually.  The  federal 
army  consists  of  citizens  from  20  to  44  years 
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of  age,  and  is  divided  into  8  daeses  aocording  oonntiT'  irsa  often  harassed  bj  the  inTaaoD 
to  age.  The  first  dass,  comprising  men  from  of  German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni; 
20  to  84  years  of  age,  constitutes  the  active  the  Celtic  and  the  Roman  dements  of  the  pop- 
field  army  (Autsug) ;  the  second  class,  84  to  40  nlation  mostly  perished,  the  towns  were  sacked, 
years,  the  reserve  army ;  and  the  third  class,  and  the  country  laid  waste.  In  the  5th  oentnrj 
40  to  44  years,  the  sedentary  militia  (Land*  the  Burgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Croths  divided 
wekr).  The  federal  government  provides  for  the  country  among  themselves;  but  the  domin- 
the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  and  ion  exercised  by  them  was  of  short  duration, 
oavfUiy,  furnishes  part  of  the  materid  of  war  and  they  were  all  in  the  6th  century  hronght 
to  l^e  cantons,  and  superintends  the  qudity  into  subjection  by  the  Eranks.  Ghristisnitj, 
of  the  material  fumishea  by  the  cantons.  The  which  had  already  begun  to  take  root  in  Bur- 
instruction  of  infantry  soldiers  requires  28  days,  gundian  Switzerland,  became  under  the  rule 
of  riflemen  85  days.  All  the  different  classes  of  the  Franks  the  religion  of  the  entire  country, 
arereauired  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  days  llCany  bishoprics  and  convents  were  founded, 
in  each  year  to  battalion  and  brigade  drills  and  the  bishops  and  many  abbots,  as  those  of 
and  field  manoeuvres.  The  Swiss  are  known  St.  Gall,  Einsiedeln,  &c.,  obtained  great  po- 
to  be  accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle^  and  litical  influence.  Though  wholly  incorporated 
meet  constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in  trials  with  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country 
of  skill.  There  are  clubs  and  sodeties  in  al-  was  in  point  of  administration  divided  into 
most  every  valley  and  parish,  and  constant  two  parts ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake 
matches  between  them ;  beside  whidi  a  feder-  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Aar  soA 
al  rifle  match  is  hdd  every  year,  at  which  ali  St.  Gothard,  was  called  Bhfetia  and  Thnri- 
the  best  shots  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland  gau ;  and  the  other,  comprising  Geneva,  Vt- 
meet  to  contend  for  a  prize.  Annual  contests  in  Ids,  Neufchatd,  Bern,  Freybuig,  Soleure,  &&, 
wrestling  (Scktoingfeite)  also  are  held  in  differ-  was  called  Little  Burgundia.  Under  the  weak 
ent  parts  of  Switzerland,  especially  in  Bern,  Ap-  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Switzerland,  like 
penzell,  and  IJnterwdden.  In  Dec.  1860,  the  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was  lost  to 
field  army  numbered  81,257  men,  the  reserve  the  Franks.  The  N.  part  oame  into  the  pos^ 
army  43,284,  and  the  militia  61,878;  totd,  session  of  the  duke  of  Alemannia  (Swabia),  and 
186,419. — The  first  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  thus  became  part  of  the  German  empire,  while 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the  S.  part  belonged  to  Burgundy.  During  the 
to  have  immigrated  into  the  country  from  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians,  numy 
K.  £.  Their  collective  name  was  Helvetians,  towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basd,  Zurich,  and  Lnoeme, 
The  high  valleys  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  fortified,  and  thus  rose  in  importance, 
in  the  present  canton  of  Grisons,  were  occupied  During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  of  the  boose 
by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etrus-  of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly  held  as  fiefii 
cans,  called  the  Bhaetians.  In  118  B.  C.  two  by  ti^e  vassds  of  the  empire,  in  particnlar  bj 
tribes  of  Helvetians,  the  Tigurini  and  Tugeni  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  counts  of  Kybnig 
(from  which  are  derived  the  names  of  Zurich  (Zarich),  Hapsburg  (Aargan),  Lenzburg  (Aar- 
and  Zug),  joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  in  gau),  Rappers wyl  (St  Gall),  and  Toggenbnrg 
their  inroads  into  Itdy.  In  this  war  the  Hel-  (St.  Gall);  later  also  by  the  oount  of  &ivoy  and 
veHlan  Divico,  in  107,  completely  routed  the  Ro-  the  duke  of  Zdhringen.  Many  of  these  noble 
mans  under  their  consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus.  families  became  extinct  during  the  crusades; 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  in  101,  the  Helve-  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  rose 
tians  returned  unmolested  to  their  mountdns,  still  higher,  Bern  and  Fi'eyburg  even  becomiiig 
followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered  rem-  free  cities  of  the  German  empire.  Zurich, 
nantsof  the  Cimbri,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  alliance,  and  trwd 
the  town  of  Schwytz  is  ascribed.  In  the  time  to  make  themselves  independent  Yet  the  io- 
of  Caesar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Helvetians,  in-  dependence  of  Switzerland  did  not  proceed 
stigated  by  their  leader  Orgetorix,  determined  from  them,  but  from  the  three  ancient  cantons 
to  conquer  seats  in  Gaul,  destroyed  their  towns  of  Schwytz,  IJri,  and  Unterwdden,  the  inhab- 
and  villages,  and  under  the  command  of  Divico  itants  of  which  are  believed  to  have  descended 
crossed  the  Sa6ne ;  but  they  were  conquered  from  inmiigrants  from  Sweden,  and  which  had 
by  Ceesar  at  Bibracte  (Autun),  and  driven  back  never  been  conquered.  They  were  ody  under 
to  their  country.  Soon  afterward  the  Helve-  the  protection  of  the  Ckrman  emperor,  near 
tian  tribes  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  whom  their  rights  were  guarded  by  a  vo^^  fii^ 
Romans,  and  even  the  Rhsetians,  who  were  the  a  count  of  Lenzburg,  and  afterward  a  coont 
last  to  maintain  their  freedom,  were  compelled  of  Hapsburg.  The  elevation  of  Rudolph  of 
at  length  to  yield.  For  severd  centuries  Switz-  Hapsburg  to  the  imperid  throne  of  Germany 
erland  remdned  a  province  of  the  Romans,  in  1278,  and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  other 
who  introduced  their  manners,  laws,  and  civ-  possessions  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  in- 
ilization,  and  founded  severd  towns,  as  Au-  creased  the  influence  of  the  honse  of  Hapsborg. 
gusta  Rauracorum  (Angst,  near  Basel),  Yin-  in  Switzerland.  The  son  of  Rudolph,  Albtft? 
donissa  (Windisch,  in  Aargau),  Aventicum  sought  to  incorporate  the  Swiss  with  Austria. 
(Avenches,  in  Vaud),  and  Eburodunnm  (Yver-  Bern  and  ZQricn  at  once  resisted  suooessfuUj ; 
dun).    In  the  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  centuries  the  but  in  tiie  3  old  cantons  of  Sdiwytz,  Uri,  and 
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Fnterwalden  he  succeeded  for  a  time.  The  con*  peror  (1408),  in  which  the  Swiss  showed 
rention  entered  into  by  83  distingnished  men  their  nsnal  bravery.  The  emperor  was  obliged 
of  the  3  cantons  on  the  RQtli,  a  meadow  on  to  oonclade  in  1499  the  peace  of  Basel,  and 
their  common  frontier,  Not.  1,  1307,  led,  on  Basel  and  Sohaffhansen,  in  recompense  for  faith- 
Jan.  1, 1808,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrian  ftd  assistance,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
officers  and  the  destruction  of  their  castles,  the  confederacy,  to  which  in  1618  Appenzell 
The  legend  of  Tell  belongs  to  this  period,  was  also  added.  The  number  of  cantons  thus 
The  relation  of  the  8  cantons  to  the  German  rose  to  18,  and  remsdned  so  until  1798.  The 
empire  remained  at  first  unchanged ;  but  the  8wiss  conquered  Lombiu*dy  for  Duke  Maximil- 
war  of  Austria  for  reestablishing  its  rule  in  the  ian  Sforza  in  1512,  and  routed  the  French  at 
emancipated  cantons,  which  lasted  with  many  Novara  in  1518,  but  in  1515  lost  the  great 
interruptions  for  about  200  years,  ended  with  battle  at  Marignano ;  nevertheless  they  found 
severing  also  the  ties  which  bound  Switzerland  France  willing  to  conclude  with  them  an  ad- 
to  Germany.  The  Hapsburgs  also  lost  their  vantageous  peace  in  1516,  which  was  kept 
possessions  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  until  1798.  The  reformation  of  the  16th  cen* 
Bhine,  and  their  old  family  castles  of  Hapsburg  tury  rent  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps. 
andKyburg.  The  league  of  the  8  old  cantons,  Among  its  leaders  were  Zwingli  in  Ztlrich, 
which  had  first  been  formed  in  1291  and  re-  (Eoolampadius  in  Basel,  Haller  and  Manuel  in 
newed  in  1808,  was  again  sworn  to  and  estab-  Bern,  Farel  and  Oalvin  in  Geneva.  In  most 
hshed  as  a  perpetual  confederacy  in  1815,  after  of  the  cantons  the  reformation  was  introduced. 
the  great  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Mor-  but  Lucerne,  XJri,  Bchwytz,  IJnterwalden,  and 
earten'  on  the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zusr.  Zug  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  old 
In  1332  Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  whi<m  fai9i.  Several  wars  ensued,  in  one  of  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons.  Zwingli  lost  his  life  (158^  in  the  battle  at  Oappel 
Zurich  came  in  in  1851,  Glarus  and  Zug  in  (Zftrich),  in  which  the  Boman  Oatholics  wwe 
1352,  and  Bern  in  1858,  when  the  8  united  victorious.  Soon  afterward  peace  was  conclud- 
cantons  erected  the  '*  perpetual  league  of  ed,  and  every  canton  left  at  liberty  to  introduce 
the  8  old  places  of  the  confeideracy,'^  so  called  or  to  oppose  the  reformation.  Geneva  freed 
becanse  no  new  members  were  added  to  the  itself,  with  the  aid  of  Bern,  from  Savoy,  and 
confederacy  until  1481,  and  these  8  old  ones  became  in  1586  a  Protestant  republic,  without 
enjojed  many  privileges  until  1798.  Other  however  being  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
brilliant  victories  over  Austria  were  gained  at  Vaud  was  also  conquered  by  Bern  from  Savoy 
Sempach  (Lucerne),  July  9,  1886,  and  at  Nft-  in  1558  and  reformed ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
fels  (Glarus),  April  9,  1889 ;  after  which  the  the  Oatholio  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
6wi^  became  aggressive  in  their  policy,  and  Unterwalden,  Soleure,  and  Freyburg  formed  in 
at  length,  notwithstanding  their  defeats  at  1586,  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Charles  Bor- 
Arbedo  (Ticino)  in  1422  and  at  St.  Jacob  (Ba-  romeo  of  Milan,  the  '*  golden  league"  for  the 
Bel)  in  1444,  annexed  a  considerable  portion  common  defence  of  the  Oatholie  religion.  The 
of  Anstrian  territory.  These  protracted  wars  religious  split  long  continued  a  prolific  source 
a^rakened  such  a  fondness  for  warfare  that  of  dissension  between  the  cantons.  In  .1597 
pumy  Swiss  soldiers,  not  finding  sufficient  mil-  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
itary  occupation  at  home,  entered  foreign  ar-  religious  war,  was  separated  into  two  indepen- 
mies,  where,  until  a  very  recent  period,  they  dent  half  cantons,  ,the  Oatholio  part  being 
earned  the  questionable  reputation  of  being  the  called  Liner  Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer 
most  loyal  defenders  of  the  cause  they  had  Rhodes.  In  1602  the  Reformed  were  expelled 
ODce  espoused,  even  if  it  were  that  of  des-  from  Yalais,  and  in  1620  Protestantism  was 
potism.  There  were  sometimes  also  internal  forcibly  suppressed  in  Yaltellina.  In  Grisons 
&8ension3,  and  ZQrich  from  1440  to  1450  se-  a  bloody  civil  war  was  kindled,  in  which  other 
ceded  from  the  confederacy.  As  at  this  time  cantons  also  took  part,  and  which  made  the 
the  canton  of  Schwytz  had  a  predominant  in-  country  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  be- 
flnence  in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy,  its  tween  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  As  the 
cantonal  colors  (white  and  red)  were  adopted  federal  courts  of  Germany  still  eontinued  to 
as  the  confederate  ensign,  and  the  party  name  make  claims  on  Switzerland  as  belonging  to 
Swiss  (Schwytz)  became  the  designation  of  the  the  German  empire,  the  Swiss  sent  the  burgo- 
entire  people.  A  great  war  against  Oharles  master  Weltstein  of  Basel  as  their  representa* 
of  Burgundy,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  tive  to  the  peace  congress  of  MUnster,  which  at 
times  in  W.  Europe,  was  gloriously  terminated,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  pronouneed 
after  brilliant  victories  had  been  gained  by  the  Switzerland  entirely  independent  or  Germany. 
Swiss  at  Granson  (Vaud)  and  Morat^Veyburg)  From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
in  1476,  and  at  Nancy  in  1477.  The  admis-  revolution  in  1789,  the  history  of  Switzerland 
Kon  of  Soleure  and  Freyburg  into  the  confed-  presents  few  events  of  general  importance, 
eracy  in  1481  almost  became  the  occasion  of  It  had  no  foreign  war,  and  the  religious  eon- 
a  civil  war,  which  was  however  averted  by  tests  at  home,  which  still  occurred  from  time 
the  exhortations  of  a  pious  hermit,  Nicholas  to  time,  were  mostly  of  short  duration.  The 
von  der  Flue.  Other  internal  dissensions  were  most  important  of  them  was  the  second  war  of 
terminated  by  a  war  against  the  German  em«  Toggenburg  in  1712,  when  150,000  Bwiss  were 
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in  anna  against  each  other.     Other  internal  battle  of  Leipsio  the  troopa  of  the  allied  pow- 
oommotions  arose  out  of  the  oligarchic  form  of  ers  marched  through  Switzerland.    Bern  and 
gOTcmment  which  was  gradnallj  established  in  others  of  the  aristocratic  cantons  severed  their 
uie  cantons  of  Bern,  Freyborg,  Soleare,  and  connection  with  the  Helvetic  government  in- 
Lncerne,  and  out  of  the  oppressed  condition  stitated  bj  the  act  of  mediation,  and  civil  broils 
of  the  subjected  territories  whose  inhabitants  ensned  in  a  number  of  cantons.    Yet  the  at- 
were  excluded  from  all  political  rights.  In  1798  tempt  to  restore  the  former  order  of  things  had 
two  French  armies  marched,  wi&oat  any  re-  soon  to  be  given  up,  and  a  new  constitotion, 
apectable  pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  captured  adopted  by  the  federal  diet  on  May  27, 1816, 
on  March  6  the  city  of  Bern,  plundered  its  ar-  sworn  to  at  Zarich  on  Aug.  7,  and  ratified  by 
mory  and  treasury,  and  on  April  12, 1798,  pro-  the  great  powers  of  Europe  on  Dec.  20,  ac- 
claimed at  Aarau  the  one  and  indivisible  Uel-  knowledged  all  the  19  cantons  constituted  by 
vetio  republic,  divided  into  18  cantons,  with  the  act  of  mediation,  and  added  8  new  ones, 
Ajarau  as  the  federal  capital.    By  the  new  con-  Geneva,  Valais,  and  the  Prussian  principality 
stitution  Bern  was  divided  into  4  cantons,  the  of  Neufch&tel.    The  territory  of  Switzerland 
subjected  districts  of  Baden,  Thurgau,  Lugano,  was  enlarged  by  portions  of  land  ceded  by 
and  Bellinzona  (licino)  erected  into  cantonsL  France  (the  Dappes  valley),  Savoy  (Oarouge  and 
Zug,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden  united  several  villages  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  on 
into  the  one  canton  of  the  Forest  Towns,  the  Rh6ne),  and  Austria  (Razuns,  the  fVickthal, 
and  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lanfenburg,  and  Bheinfelden).     The  cantons 
Rhine  formed  into  the  canton  of  Sentis.    Gre-  of  Soleure,  Grisons,  Schwytz,  and  Appenzall 
neva,  Bienne  (Bern),  and  several  other  por-  Inner  Rhodes  adopted  the  constitution  ooly 
tions  of  Swiss  territory  were  incorporated  with  reluctance,  and  Nidwalden  (one  half  of 
with  the  French  republic.    The  resistance  of  Unterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  siibmis- 
the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless,  and  the  sion  by  force  of  arms.    According  to  ^e  new 
new  constitution  was   gradually  introduced,  confederation  the  cantons  guaranteed  to  each 
though  but  little  liked.    Overthrown  on  the  other  their  constitution,  and  united  for  the 
entrance  and  advance  of  the  allied  armies  under  common  defence  of  their  independence.   The 
the  command  of  Suwaroff,  it  was  reestablished  diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  1,  alter- 
after  the  victories  of  the  French  under  Mas-  nately  at  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zttrich,  and  to  it 
s6na.    The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  war,  con- 
in  1802  led  at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost  .  eluding  peace,  and  forming  alliances  with  for- 
every  canton,  and  a  general  diet,  consisting  eign  powers.    The  cantons  retained,  however, 
of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  the  for-  the  right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  special 
merly  governing  and  the  governed  districts,  military  agreements.    The  existence  of  the  con« 
was  convoked  at  Schwytz ;  but  again  France  vents  and  cathedrd  chapters  was  guaranteed 
interfered,  12,000  French  troops  subdued  the  by  a  special  article.    The  administration  of 
old  cantons,  and  deputies  from  all  the  can-  federal  affairs,  during  the  time  that  the  diet 
tons  were  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  assemble  was  not  in  session,  was  left  to  the  Vorort,    In 
at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  Switz-  1817  Switzerland,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
erland.    On  Feb.  19,  1803,  Bonaparte  trans-  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  joined  the  holy 
mitted  to  them  the  act  of  mediation,  by  which  alliance,  and  from  1828  to  1828  it  conceded  to 
the  former  cantonal  system  was  restored,  al-  the  urgent  requests  of  the  great  powers  of  fin- 
though  the  relation  of  subjected  territories  rope  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
remained  abolished.    To  the  18  old  cantons  6  and  of  the  right  of  asylum.    The  aristocnM^y 
new  ones  were  added,  viz. :  St.  Gall  and  Gri-  recovered  in  most  cantons  part  of  their  former 
sons,  which  had  formerly  been  allied  with  the  prerogatives,  and  several  capital  towns  greatly 
confederacy  without  being  members,  and  Aar-  enlarged  their  influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
gau,  Thurgau,  Tioino,  and  Yaud,  which  had  been  country  people.     The  French  revolution  of 
subjected  territories.    At  the  head  of  the  con-  July,  1880^  led  therefore  to  violent  political 
federaoy  was  again  placed  a  diet  (TagaaUsung),  agitations  m  Switzerland.    In  several  cantons 
consisting  of  commissioners,  voting  according  the  country  people  rose  against  the  capital 
to  instructions.    It  was  to  assemble  in  turn  in  towns,  and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  can- 
the  cities  of  Bern,  Ztlrich,  Lucerne,  Basel,  Frey-  tonal  constitutions  on  a  more  liberal  and  demo- 
burg,  and  Soleure,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  cratic  basis.    In  the  canton  of  Basel  a  perma- 
Vorort  or  temporary  capital,  undepiihe  name  of  nent  division  into  two  independent  half  can- 
Landammann  of  Switzerland,  was  to  preside  at  tons,  Basel  Oity  and  Basel  Country,  was  effected 
the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  the  current  affairs  in  1882.    In  Nov.  1832,  some  of  the  most  con- 
of  the  year.    In  the  democratic  cantons  the  servative  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
sovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestablish-  Neufchdtel,  and  Basel  City,  formed  the  *4eagae 
ed;  in  the  others  grand  and  little  councils,  the  of  Samen,"  and  threatened  to  send  no  more 
former  being  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  commissioners  to  the  federal  diet  if  the  conh 
people,  and  the  latter  by  the  grand  council,  missioner  from  Basel  Country  were  admitted 
This  new  constitution  was  on  the  whole  well  The  federal  diet  interfered  with  promptness 
received,  and  under  it  Switzerland  for  10  years  and  energy ;  the  separate  league  was  declared 
eigoyed  peace  at  home  and  abroad.    After  the  dissolved,  and  the  refractory  cantons  had  to 
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mlnnit  to  the  federal  authority.  Altogether,  others  which  were  in  fiTor  of  the  project.  As 
liberal  cantonal  reforms  were  introdnoed  in  thus  the  danger  threatening  the  existence  of 
ftbont  two  thirds  of  Switzerland.  Encouraged  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  the  can- 
bj  this  sQccesB)  the  progressive  party  conceived  tons  which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal 
ak)  the  plan  of  revising  the  federal  constitn-  institutions,  or  which  patronized  them  (viz., 
tion,  which  seemed  to  he  inadequate  to  satisfy  Lucerne,  IJri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug, 
the  want  of  a  closer  political  union.  The  diet,  Freyhurg,  and  Yalais),  strengthened  a  separate 
on  Joly  17, 1832,  pronounced  in  &vor  of  the  alliance  (the  "  Sonderhund  "),  which  had  (d* 
nvision;  yet,  when  the  amendments  adopted  ready  been  formed  in  1848,  and  appointed  a 
Ij  the  diet  were  subjected  to  a  direct  popular  council  of  war  for  the  emergency  of  a  civil  con- 
vote,  they  were  voted  down  by  a  coalition  of  test  A  motion  of  Ztkrich  at  the  diet  of  1845  to 
the  Catholic  and  the  radical  parties.  The  large  declare  the  Sonderhund  dissolved  received  only 
number  of  political  refugees,  who  gathered  in  lOi  votes,  but  a  change  of  government  of  Ge- 
Svitzerland  in  consequence  of  the  revolution-  neva  and  St.  Gall  secured  for  the  mation  a  ma- 
vj  movements  of  1880,  involved  the  country  jority  of  12^  votes  on  July  20,  1846.  One  Prot- 
in  eerions  difficulties  with  the  great  powers,  estant  canton  (NeufchAtel),  one  Protestant  half 
which  complained  of  the  liberty  granted  to  canton  (Basel  Oity),  and  one  Catholic  half 
them  by  the  federal  diet.  The  latter  endeavored  canton  (Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes)  voted  with 
to  conciliate  the  powers  by  several  resolutions  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderhund.  In  September 
restricting  the  liberty  of  the  refugees  (in  1884  another  resolution  declu^  the  expulsion  of 
and  1838),  and  even  by  the  expulsion  of  some  the  Jesuits  ftom  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
of  the  leading  men  amon^  them  (1886) ;  yet  the  collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  under 
diplomatic  collisions  contmued.  The  demand  of  the  command  of  Gen.  Dufour,  and  on  Nov.  4 
tJM  French  government,  in  1888,  for  the  expul-  resolved  to  execute  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
sionof  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  since  1882  force  of  arms.  The  Sonderhund  had  raised  a 
a  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  was  declined  force  of  86,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
by  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a  war,  which  a  Landtturm  of  47,000  men.  The  war,  con- 
was  only  avoided  by  his  voluntary  departure,  trary  to  expectation,  was  of  short  duration. 
An  oeeaaion  for  new  religious  contests  was  giv-  The  isolated  Freyhurg  was  first  attacked,  and 
6nb7theconferenceatBadeninl8d4,atwUch  surrendered  after  an  insignificant  skirmish, 
delegates  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Basel  Country,  On  Nov.  28  the  army  of  the  Sonderhund  was 
iuigan,  Thurgau,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  St.  routed  at  Gislicon,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
Gail  (the  first  4  of  which  are  predominantly  canton  of  Lucerne ;  the  council  of  war,  the 
Protestant),  undertook  to  regulate  the  rela-  government  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Jesuits  fled, 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  man-  and  all  the  7  cantons  submitted.  Austria, 
ner  which  was  rejected  by  the  pope  and  the  France,  and  Prussia  had  openly  declared  during 
bishop  of  Basel  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and  the  war  their  sympathy  with  the  Sonderhund, 
the  spirit  of  the  church.  The  articles  of  the  and  in  1848  issued  a  joint  note  to  Switzerland, 
coi^erence  provoked  several  insurrections,  es-  demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderhund 
peclally  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  the  govern-  be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made  in  the 
ment  of  which,  in  order  to  pumsh  the  revolted  constitution  of  1815,  except  by  the  consent  of  all 
Gatholic  districts,  decreed  in  1841  tiie  abolition  the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions  of  1848  drew 
of  an  the  convents.  Against  this  measure  most  off  the  attention  of  the  great  powers  from 
of  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  ambassador  of  Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter  an  opportu- 
Aostria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of  that  nity  to  hasten  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
artiole  of  the  constitution  of  1815  which  guar-  federal  constitution.  The  committee  of  revision 
aoteed  the  continuance  of  convents  and  chap-  commenced  its  labors  on  Feb.  17, 1848,  and  on 
ters.  Upon  the  representations  of  the  federal  June  27  the  draft  of  the  constitution  which  is  at 
^  Aai^u  offered  to  restore  8  female  con-  present  in  force  was  submitted  to*a  direct  vote 
Tata,  a  concession  which  did  not  satisfy  Aus-  of  the  people.  A  minority  of  the  cantons  and 
tria  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  but  the  federal  a  large  majority  of  the  total  population  voting 
^ot  by  121  votes  dismissed  the  subject  from  in  &vor  of  it,  it  was  promulgated  Sept.  12.  In 
itadock6t(Aug.81,184d).  A  cause  of  stiU  great-  the  same  year  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel  de- 
er trouble  was  a  motion,  made  by  Aargau  at  the  clared  itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which 
^et  of  1844,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  entered  against  this  act  an  inefScient  protest, 
from  Switzerland.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  The  success  of  the  counter  revolution  in  1849 
the  diet;  but  when  the  Catholic  Fon^^  Lucerne  again  brought  thousands  of  political  refugees 
fesolved  (Oct.  24, 1844)  to  call  the  Jesuits  to  a  to  Switzerland,  and  again,  owing  to  the  de- 
cantooal  institution,  a  great  excitement  spread  mands  of  the  great  powers,  they  were  made  the 
throughout  Switzerland.  Two  volunteer  ex-  subject  of  restrictive  and  unfavorable  legisla- 
peditions  (Dec.  1844,  and  March,  1845)  were  tion,  which  soon  reduced  their  number  to  a 
^uulertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overdirowing  few  hundreds.  The  expulsion  of  some  Capuchin 
the  government  of  Lucerne,  but  both  were  un-  monks,  who  were  natives  of  Lombardy,  from 
BQQceasfiil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  govern-  the  canton  of  Ticino,  and  the  participation  of 
inents  of  Yaud,  Bern,  and  Ztlrich,  which  had  some  Italian  reftigees  who  haa  been  living  in 
Toted  against  the  expulsion,  had  to  give  way  to  Switzerland  in  a  revolutionary  attempt  at  10- 
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kn  in  1858,  led  to  a  saspemdon  of  diplomado  ^.,  they  appear  to  be  short  oat-find4hnut 
intercoarae  with  Austria ;  bnt  the  matter  was  blades,  tapering  from  hilt  to  point  and  provided 
peaceably  settled  on«March  18, 1855.  On  Sept.  with  a  scabbard,  which  was  attached  on  the 
2  the  royalists  of  the  canton  of  Nenfch&tel  made  left  side  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the  ahoulder 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  ffovemment  of  or  round  the  waist.  The  Romans  in  the  time 
the  canton  and  to  reestablish  the  sovereignty  of  Polybius  had  sword  blades  of  finely  tern- 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  movement  was  at  pered  steel  prepared  by  the  Oeltiberians.  They 
once  suppressed  ^Sept.  8),  but  led  to  serious  were  short  and  straight,  made  for  catting  and 
complications  with  Frussia,  which  demanded  thrusting,  and  were  worn  on  the  right  side, 
the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  captured  royal*  Those  of  the  gladiators  were  curved.  The  most 
ists.  The  demand  was  supported  more  or  less  famous  swords  were  the  Damascus  blades  of 
by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  when  the  middle  ages,  described  in  the  histories  of 
the  federal  council  refused  to  accede  to  it,  the  crusades,  and  by  Scott  in  the  *'*'  Talisman.^* 
Frussia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  made  The  steel  was  probably  the  East  Indian  wootz, 
some  warlike  demonstrations.  When,  however,  and  the  manufactured  articles  were  fabricated 
iVance  and  England  promised  their  intercee-  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Dk- 
sion  with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  a  recognition  of  kasottb  Blades.)  Next  to  these  the  swords  of 
the  independence  of  Neufch&tel,  in  case  Switz*  Toledo  in  Spain  attained  great  celebrity  in  the 
erland  would  release  the  royalist  prisoners,  time  of  the  Moors.  Though  attempts  were 
their  advice  was  followed  by  the  federal  coun-  made  to  remove  tiie  manufacture  to  SeviUe^ 
oil.  Prussia  was  newfound  willing  to  enter  into  the  same  processes  that  were  employed  at 
negotiations,  and  on  April  14, 1857,  at  a  con-  Toledo  here  failed  to  produce  the  same  sort  of 
ference  of  the  great  powers  at  Paris,  resigned  steel ;  and  for  want  of  a  better  explanation  of 
for  ever  its  claims  to  Neufch&teL  In  1860  the  cause  of  the  faUure,  it  was  attributed  to 
Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation  some  peculiar  excellence  in  the  waters  of  the 
of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea-  Tagus  in  which  those  of  the  Ghiudalquivir  were 
ties  of  1564  and  1816,  by  which  the  neutrality  lacking.  Milan  also  was  famous  for  its  excel- 
of  the  districts  of  Ohablais  and  Faucigny  had  lent  swords  during  the  middle  age&  The  in- 
been  guaranteed.  It  demanded  from  iVance  troduction  of  gunpowder  rendered  swords  of 
the  cession  of  these  two  districts,  but  as  it  was  secondary  importance.  In  the  17^  century 
little  aided  by  the  great  powers,  its  represents-  those  made  by  the  Germans  were  in  good  repute^ 
tions  were  of  no  effect. — ^The  principal  works  and  about  the  year  1689  unsuccessful  efforts 
on  the  geography  and  history  of  Switzerland  were  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  with 
are :  Sulz,  Tapographischea  Lexihm  d&r  8ehweiz  the  aid  of  German  workmen  in  Oumberland, 
(8  vols.,  Aarau,  1827) ;  Franscini,  27&u6  Statii^  England,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  It  was 
tik  der  Schweiz  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1849 ;  appendix,  not  however,  until  1786  that  good  blades  were 
1851) ;  Johannes  von  Mtlller,  ^esehichU  der  made  in  that  country.  At  that  time  Mr.  (MD, 
Eidgenosserischaftf  with  continuations  by  Glntz-  of  Birmingham,  competing  with  German  and 
Blotzheim,  Hettinger,  Yulliemin,  tod  Mon-  English  makers  fbr  supplying  the  East  India 
nard  (13  vols.,  Leipsic,  1806~*51);  Zschokke,  company,  produced  a  large  number  which  bore 
OeschichU  des  Sehwekerlandet  (Zurich,  1822) ;  the  required  test  of  bending  till  the  length  of 
and  Meyer  von  Enonan,  ffandbnch  der  Ge-  the  blade  was  reduced  from  36  to  29|  inohes; 
Behiehte  der  Schtoeieerisenen  Eidgenosseruchq/t  and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  keea,  tough, 
(2  vols.,  Ztlrich,  1826-*9).  and  elastic,  that  Mr.  Gill  would  cut  a  gun  bar- 
S  WORD,  a  weapon  used  in  hand  encounters,  rel  asunder  with  them,  and  then  wind  the  blade 
commonly  made  like  a  large  knife,  and  some-  round  it  like  a  ribbon,  after  which  the  blade 
times  pointed  like  a  dagger.  The  ancient  I^^yp-  would  spring  back,  and  recover  its  original 
tians  possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze  straigfatness  except  at  the  point.  Swords  are 
extraordinary  l^dness  and  elasticity,  and  em-  still  made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  quality  as  ever, 
ployed  this  material  for  swords  and  daggers,  but  the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  80 
Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  straight  and  hands. — ^The  beet  of  oast  steel  is  required 
short,  from  2}  to  8  feet  in  length,  having  gen-  for  good  swords.  The  bars  are  hammered 
erally  a  double  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  down  by  two  men  striking  alternately;  and  if 
point.  Four  ancient  bronze  swords  are  pre-^  the  blade  is  to  have  concave  ndes  or  other  pe- 
served  in  the  British  museum,  one  of  wmch,  culiarities  of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  is  about  13  inches  the  dies  in  which  it  is  swaged.  When  shaped, 
long,  and  is  bound  round  the  handle  with  gold  it  is  hardened  by  heating  in  the  fire  to  dull 
wire.  The  blades  of  the  others  are  from  10  to  red  and  dipping  point  downward  in  a  tub  of 
25  inches  long,  1^  to  2  inches  wide,  and  are  cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  drawing  it 
adapted  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The  allu-  through  the  fire  until  it  acquires  a  blue  color, 
sions  to  swords  are  very  frequent  in  the  poems  and  is  then  set  or  straightened  by  ^ringing 
of  Homer.  The  Greeks  had  several  names  for  it  with  the  tongs  in  any  required  direction  as  it 
the  several  varieties,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  is  held  in  a  sort  of  fork  standing  in  the  anvil, 
having  silver  handles  and  being  studded  with  After  this  it  is  ground  upon  a  stone  with  a  ftoe 
silver.  They  too  were  of  bronze,  but  at  a  later  adapted  to  that  of  the  sword,  flat  or  otherwise ; 
period  of  iron ;  and  as  seen  upon  coins,  vases,  is  slightly  heated  to  restore  the  temper  impair- 
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edbygrindiiig;  and  la  &ally  polished  whh  water.   On  the  American  coast,  and  also  in  the 

emery  and  crocus. — The  amall  aword  naed  in  Mediterranean,  the  chase  of  the  sword  fish  re- 

fendog  IB  a  slender  weapon  for  the  thrust  only,  aembles  whaling  in  miniatore,  and  is  very  ez- 

and  is  the  oonrt  drees  sword.  The  broad  aword,  citing ;  a  man  aloft  gives  notice  of  a  fish  being 

called  sometimes  the  back  aword,  has  but  one  near,  when  the  fiahermen  row  toward  it,  and 

edge.    The  heavy  two-handed  sword,  of  great  strike  it  with  a  harpoon  made  for  the  purpose ; 

length  and  breadth,  made  by  the  Spaniards,  is  by  attaching  a  floating  cask  to  each  haipoon, 

called  an  etpadon.    A  sword  cane  is  a  hollow  several  .fish  may  be  struck  in  a  few  hours,  and 

walking  stick,  containing  a  oonoealed  dagger  each  individual  separately  taken  in  by  follow- 

attached  to  its  handle.    A  aword  bayonet  is  a  ing  the  cask ;  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  a 

sword  blade  fitted  like  a  bayonet  to  the  mna-  email  boat  being  upset  or  pulled  under  water 

ket  by  a  large  fish,  which  may  struggle  to  escape 

SWOBD  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name  for  hours,  and  now  and  then  boats  are  pierced 

oiihexhhiida,  a  fismily  of  marine  spiny-rayed  and  their  oocupants  severely  wou^led  by  the 

Mes,  aUied  to  the  mackerels,  so  called  firom  sword  of  the  infuriated  animal ;  some  fishermen 

the  prolongation  of  the  snout  into  a  long,  hori-  prefer  to  take  them  singly,  harpooning  them 

lontally  flattened,  sword-like  weapon.     The  from  the  bows  of  a  large  vessel,  and  hauling 

Bword  consiBta  of  the  vomer  and  intermaxillary  them  in  at  once.    The  fie&  is  esteemed  as  food, 

bones,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  fhmtalB,  both  fresh  and  aalted,  and  in  aome  summers 

nasai,  and  upper  jaw.    In  form  ihiB  fish  resem-  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 

bles  the  mackerel;  the  scales  are  very  small;  the  Vineyard  fidieimen. — Several  species  of 

the  jaws  proper,  and  sometimes  the  sword,  are  other  genera  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

crowded  with  small,  acute  teeth,  often  ha^y  SYBAEIS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucania, 

perceptible ;  the  lamin»  of  each  branchial  aroh  in  S.  Italy,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ta- 

ire  united  into  a  band-like  organ,  with  only  rentine  gulf,  between  the  rivera  Orathis  (now 

SQperfioial  marks  of  aeparation,  as  in  no  other  Orati)  and  Sybaris  (Ooscile),  a  short  distance 

botij  fishes;  branchioategal  rays  in  the  typical  from  the  sea.    It  was  founded  by  an  Achfoan 

genus  Tiphuu  (linn.)  7.    The  spinous  dorsal  colony  about  720  B.  0.    SetUers  of  other  na- 

begiDs  near  the  head,  high  and  sickle-shaped,  tions  were  freely  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 

extending  nearly  to  the  tail,  and  foUowed  by  a  citizenship,  and  a  vast,  population  was  thus  ac- 

ODflll  soft  fin ;  the  anal  is  similar  but  much  quired ;  and  through  the  mrtility  of  the  country 

shorter;  ventiala  wanting,  or  represented  only  in  which  it  was  situated,  the  city  rose  rapidly 

bTapairofspinona  rays  on  the  throat;  caudal  to  great  wedtb  and  power.    At  the  time  of 

deeply  forked,  on  tiiie  sides  having  1  or  2  large  its  greatest  prosperity,  about  200  years  after  its 

ootaneons  folds ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  foundation,  it  is  stated  by  Strabo  that  the  city 

collected  into  bondlea  and  connected  by  areolar  itself  occupied  a  space  of  60  stadia  in  circum- 

tisBoe,  the  branches  forming  2  trunks  inserted  ference,  ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  could 

into  the  intestine  doae  to  the  pylorus;  the  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000  men. 

stomaoh  ceecal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder  It  founded  Posidonia,  LaQa,  and  Scidrua,  and 

krge;  the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  is  proper-  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  especiaUy  with 

tio&aUy  longer  than  in  the  adult;  the  aolerotio  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor.    Sybaris  waa  famous 

forms  a  bony  box,  with  a  circular  opening  in  throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  effemi- 

front  for  the  cornea,  rendering  tiie  eyes  very  nate  habita  and  love  of  luxury  of  its  citizens. 

movable  in  their  orbits.    They  are  very  swift  The  arts  which  contributed  to  the  Inxurious 

Bwinuners,  and  feed  on  mackerel  and  other  enjoyment  of  life  were  there   most  highly 

&hes  collecting  in  shoals.    The  common  sword  prused,  and  it  is  stated  by  Atheneus  that  no 

&h  (X  gladhuy  linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12  craft  was  permitted  in  the  city  which  made  a 

to  20  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  noise  that  might  disturb  the  citizens.    The 

and  on  botheidea  of  the  Atlantic;  it  ia  strong  government  was  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the 

tttd  active,  nang  ita  sword  to  deatroy  ita  ene*  aristocracy  until  about  600  B.  C,  when  Telya, 

nues,  and  sometimes  striking  at  vessels,  burying  an  aristocrat,  headed  a  democratic  party,  drove 

iti  weapon  deep  in  thdr  timbers ;  in  these  caaea  out  the  wealthier  citizena  and  rulers,  and  raised 

Govier  thinks  it  ie  irritated  by  parasitic  crusta-  hiipself  to  the  position  of  tyrant.  Five  hundred 

oesDs  which  bury  themselves  in  its  fiesh ;  or  of  the  exiled  nobles  took  refuge  at  Orotona, 

perhaps  it  mistakes  the  paanng  object  for  a  and  Telys  sent  thither  to  demand  their  surren- 

while^  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  special  en-  der.    This  was  refhsed,  and  a  war  ensued  in 

pnty.    There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword  which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  waa  beaten 

is  about  -^  aa  long  as  the  body.    It  oocura  on  by  one  third  the  number  of  the  Orotoniatae, 

the  Korth  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  who  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  sack  of 

New  York,  bdng  common  in  the  summer  in  Sybaris,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Cra- 

Vineyard  sound  and  between  No  Idui's  Land  this  so  that  the  city  was  inundated  and  buried 

and Bbck island;  it  is  silvery  white  below,  and  in  the  deposits  that  the  river  brought  down. 

toiged  above  with  blacldah  blue,  the  sword  dark  Sybaris  was  never  restored ;  ita  site  is  now  a 

hrown  above  and  lighter  below.    It  is  fond  of  malarious  marsh,  and  its  exact  position  cannot 

l^onninff  the  ahoals  of  mackwel,  and  may  be  be  determined.   Its  surviving  inhabitants,  after 

<I«tected  by  the  dorsal  fin  projeoting  above  the  remaining  for  many  years  at  Lans  and  Scidrns 
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founded  near  it,  with  Athenian  ooloniste,  the  nnm  was  one  of  many  valuable  additions  whioh 

citf  of  Thnrii.  he  made  to  the  materia  medioa.    His  largest 

SYOAMOBE,  a  name  nsnally  applied  in  the  work,  ObwnationeB  Mediem  circa  Mttrharum 
United  StaAes  to  the  platantuoccidentalUQix.)  Acutermn  HiitoHam  et  Ourationem  (London, 
or  bnttonwood  tree  (see  Plakb  Tbbb),  and  in  1675),  was  translated  8  times  into  English  and 
Enrope  to  a  species  of  maple  (acer  pseudoplo'  passed  through  25  editions  in  100  years.  It  is 
tanusy  Linn.),  of  which  there  are  several  dis-  still  regarded  as  a  valnable  work. — ^In  1843  a 
tinot  and  beautiful  varieties  known.  (See  ILl-  society,  composed  mainly  of  members  of  the 
PLs.)  The  sycamore  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  medical  profession,  was  founded  in  London  un- 
ifl  a  species  of  fig  (Jieta  iycamoms,  Linn.),  a  der  the  name  of  the  Sydenham  society,  having 
native  of  Egypt,  where  it  becomes  a  consider-  for  its  object  the  republication  of  the  works 
able  timber  tree.  Its  branches  spread  out  of  Sydenham  and  of  other  eminent^  physicians 
widely,  affording  a  grateful  shade,  and  the  of  former  times,  otherwise  inaccessible  to  pro- 
trees  are  therefore  planted  by  the  sea  shore  and  fessional  readers  in  general, 
by  the  road  sides.  As  it  becomes  old  much  of  SYDNEY,  a  town  upon  the  S.  K  coast  of 
its  picturesque  beauty  vanishes,  and  its  branch-  Australia,  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
es  are  crooked,  broken,  and  leafless.  The  figs,  Wales,  and  residence  of  the  governor-general 
which  are  sweet  and  delicate,  are  produced  in  of  Australia.  It  is  situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
dustered  racemes  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  in-  the  estuary  or  extensive  harbor  of  Port  Jack- 
stead  of  the  new  shoots.  Its  timber  has  been  son,  about  7  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  the  sea,  in  lat 
reputed  almost  indestructible,  but  Eorsk&hl  88°  52'  8.,  long.  ISl"*  14'  E. ;  pop.,  indading 
says  it  jui  only  fit  for  fuel.  the  suburbs,  about  120,000.    Part  of  the  town 

SYDENHAM,  Flotsb,  an  English  scholar  stands  upon  a  promontory,  with  Darling  har- 

and  translator,  bom  in  1710,  died  April  1,  bor  on  tiie  W. ;  part  of  it  occupies  a  narrow 

1787,  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  valley  to  the  E.  of  this ;  and  the  remainder  is 

for  a  debt  due  the  eating  house  where  he  dined,  built  upon  undulating  ground  eztendinff  S.  and 

He  was  educated  at  Wadham  coUege,  Oxford,  still  ftirther  E.,  with  extensive  water  frontage 

He  translated  the  greater  part  of  Plato^s  works,  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.    Since  the  discovery  of 

which  were  published  between  1759  and  1780  gold  in  Australia  Sydney  has  advanced  very 

in  8  vols.  4to.     The  translation  in  general  is  rapidly,  and  the  suburbs  qt  Wooloomooloo, 

excellent,  though  in  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse  Paddington  and   Surrey  HiUs,  Bedfem  and 

passages  he  failed  to  express  fuUy  the  tenets  Chippendale,  Oamperdown,  Newtown,  and  the 

of  his  author.    It  was  completed  in  1804  by  Glebe  are  now  aljnost  connected  with  Sydney 

Thomas  Taylor.    He  published  also  ^'A  Dis-  properbycontinuouslinesof  well  built  houses; 

sertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  Heraclitus^'  (1775),  while  Balmain  and  the  North  Shore  have  nn- 

and  OnomoBtieon  Thsologieum  (1784).    His  suf-  merons  steam  ferries,  and  Pyrmont  has  lately 

ferings  from  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  his  been  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  Dar- 

miserable  death  in  prison,  led  to  the  foundation  ling  harbor.    The  town,  whether  viewed  from 

of  the  literary  fund,  which  bestows  small  gra-  the  harbor  or  the  adjoining  heights,  has  a  veiy 

tuities  on  poor  and  deserving  authors.  imposing   appearance ;    and  the  surrounding 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  an  English  physi-  shores  and  innumerable  bays  and  rocky  prom- 
cian,  born  at  Windford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in  ontories  of  Port  Jackson  present  scenery  not 
1624,  died  in  London,  Dec.  29,  1689.  He  was  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Sjd- 
educated  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  and  in  ney  stands  upon  a  sandstone  formation,  and 
1648  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  col-  tins  material  has  been  extensively  used  both 
lege,  and  remained  there  some  years  pursuing  in  public  and  private  buildings.  The  streets 
his  studies,  visiting  France  in  the  mean  while  are  generally  well  laid  out,  intersecting  each 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Barbeyrac.  other  at  right  angles,  and  84  of  them  have  ear- 
About  1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon  riage  ways  not  less  than  86  feet,  and  fbotways 
obtained  a  large  practice  and  great  reputation,  not  less  than  12  feet  wide.  The  city  is  well 
Abandoning  the  routine  system  then  hi  vogue,  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  lighted 
he  based  his  practice  on  principles  which  have  with  gas.  Sydney  contains  numerous  churches, 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  profession  from  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  of  the  church 
that  time  to  this ;  these  principles  are,  that  na^  of  England  and  a  Boman  Catholic  archbishop, 
ture  cures  diseases ;  that  there  is  in  the  human  It  has  a  university,  established  in  1850,  the  de- 
system  a  recuperative  power,  which  he  named  grees  of  which  confer  the  same  rank  as  those 
the  vh  mcdieatrix  natura,  and  that  this  should  of  similar  institutions  in  England.  The  mer- 
be  aided,  not  thwarted ;  and  that  the  symp-  chants'  exchange,  custom  house,  court  house, 
toms  of  disease  are  the  language  of  a  suffering  museum,  legislative  and  executive  council 
and  endangered  organism,  for  which  the  physi-  chambers,  public  library,  public  markets,  be- 
cian  should  prescribe.  He  was  the  first  physi-  nevolent  asylum,  and  hospitals  are  all  worthy 
cian  who  treated  small  pox  with  cooling  reme-  of  notice.  The  government  house  is  a  very 
dies,  or  intermittent  fever  with  cinchona.  His  handsome  structure,  beautifully  situated  among 
letters  and  tracts  on  particular  diseases  are  well  wooded  grounds  overlooking  the  harb<^. 
valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  observation.  There  are  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
The  preparation  known  as  Sydenham's  landa-  fine  arts,  floral,  horticultural,  and  agrioultnnl 
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aodetieB,  a  botanioal  garden,  fleveral  parks,  pointment^  but  Sylla's  conduct  soon  won  the 
and  a  domain.  A  branch  of  the  royal  mint  confidence  of  his  chief  and  the  regards  of  the 
vas  establish^  here  in  1855,  the  coin  of  which  soldiers,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  famil- 
is  A  legal  tender  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  iar  terms.  SjUa,  says  Ballust,  ^^  when  he  came 
Maaritiiis,  Ceylon,  and  Hong  Kong. — ^The  bar-  into  AMca  and  to  the  camp  of  Marina  with  his 
bor  is  completely  landlocked,  and  vessels  of  cavalry,  though  he  had  been  before  unskilled 
the  largest  size  can  come  dose  to  the  wharfs,  and  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  became  in  a 
vhich  extend  along  its  shores.  In  1858  the  idiort  time  the  ablest  of  all.  Beside,  he  used 
ahippinginwardamounted  to  848,984  tons,  and  to  accost  the  men  with  much  urbanity,  and 
OQtward  to  866,825  tons.  The  vcdue  of  the  im-  granted  favors  to  many  at  their  own  request, 
ports  for  the  same  year  was  £6,058,866,  and  to  others  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  very  nn- 
of  Uie  exports  £4,186,277.  This  apparent  ex-  willing  himself  to  receive  any,  but  those  he  did 
cess  of  imports  over  exports  is  caused  by  the  he  repaid  with  much  more  haste  than  a  debt, 
exportation  of  gold  coin,  of  which  no  account  while  he  himself  never  demanded  any  retom 
can  be  taken  at  the  custom  house,  and  also  by  from  others,  but  rather  was  desirous  that  as 
the  ]arge  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  abeep  many  as  possible  should  be  his  debtors.  He 
driven  across  the  frontier  to  Victoria.  The  would  joke  or  be  serious  with  the  humblest, 
chief  exports  consist  of  wool,  gold,  tallow,  and  was  very  often  seen  in  the  encampments, 
hides,  gams,  &c.  The  corporation  revenues  in  the  march,  and  amid  the  watches;  nor  did 
for  1858  amounted  to  £55,451,  and  the  expend-  he  in  the  mean  time,  as  is  the  custom  o^  bad 
itores  to  £66,862.  Considerable  efforts  have  ambition,  lessen  the  character  of  the  consul  or 
been  made  of  late  years  to  fortify  Port  Jack-  any  worthy  man.  He  only  would  not  suffer 
Eon;  several  batteries  occupy  commanding  po-  any  one  to  be  before  him  in  couns^l  or  action, 
eitions,  and  when  the  projected  defences  are  and  excelled  most.  By  which  behavior  and 
completed  it  will  b^  a  place  of  great  strength,  practice  he  became  very  dear  to  Marius  and 
SYDNEY,  or  Sidney,  a  seaport  town  of  the  soldiers."  His  part  in  the  battle  of  Cirta, 
^ovK  Scotia,  ciq[>ital  of  the  county  and  island  of  in  which  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  were  defeated, 
C&pe  Breton,  in  lat.  46°  T  K.,  long.  60°  9'  W.,  was  a  prominent  one ;  and  when  Bocdius  be- 
about  200  m.  N.  E.  f^om  Halifax ;  pop.  about  trayed  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  Bylla  was  the 
1,0(X).  It  is  well  situated  at  the  head  of  a  safe  principal  actor  on  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
and  coomiodious  harbor,  with  a  good  light-  negotiations.  In  the  wars  that  were  waged 
hoQse  at  the  S.  side  of  its.  entrance.  The  im-  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  Marius  being 
portance  of  the  place  is  principally  derived  consul,  Bylla  had  command  as  one  of  his  legates, 
from  the  extensive  coal  fields  that  exist  in  the  and  then  as  military  tribune,  distinguishing 
neighborhood.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  work-  himself  in  both  stations.  The  good  understand- 
€d  at  the  Sydney  mines  is  6  feet,  and  another  ing  which  had  so  long  existed  between  them 
at  a  few  miles  distance  has  a  seam  of  0  feet,  came  to  an  end,  however,  and  Sylla  served  un- 
The  coal  from  the  Sydney  mine  is  conveyed  to  der  Q.  Catnlus,  the  other  consul,  to  the  increase 
the  whaif  by  railroad,  and  during  the  year  of  his  reputation  and  of  the  enmity  of  Marius. 
ending  Sept.  1857,  92,270  tons  were  exported.  For  some  years  Sylla  remained  a  private  citi- 
&YEN£.  See  Asswan.  sen,  but  sought  the  prntorship  in  94,  without 
8TEKITE.  See  Gbantie.  success.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  that 
8TLLA, or SuixA, Lucius OoBNKLius (Felix),  post;  and  in  92  he  was  sent  as  proprator  to 
a  Roman  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  188  Cilicia,  with  directions  to  restore  Ariobarzanes 
B.  C,  died  in  78.  His  family,  the  original  to  the  throne  of  Oappadocia,  from  which  he 
name  of  which  was  Rufinus,  belonged  to  the  had  been  driven  by  me  king  of  Pontus.  This 
great  Cornelia  g^ns^  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  duty  he  discharged,  and  with  success  so  brilliant 
patrician  gentsSy  of  the  Sabine  branch  of  the  ear-  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians  sent  ambassadors 
Ij  Romans,  called  Titienses;  but  his  inheritance  to  him,  asking  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
was  small,  and  in  his  youth  he  lived  in  a  house  Tliis  was  the  first  official  intercourse  between 
▼hich  was  in  part  occupied  by  a  freedman.  Rome  and  the  Parthians.  On  his  return  to 
He  however  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  litera-  Rome,  Sylla  became  the  head  of  the  aristocrat- 
tore  of  his  own  count^,  and  of  that  of  Greece;  ical  party,  as  his  enemy  Marius  was  the  chief 
and  he  early  indulged  that  taste  for  profligate,  man  among  the  leaders  of  the  other  faction ; 
pleasures  whioh  characterized*  his  whole  life,  and  both  aspired  to  the  command  against  Mith- 
Ooe  of  his  mistresses  bequeathed  to  him  all  ridates.  The  breaking  out  of  the  social  war 
her  property,  and  to  this  was  added  the  prop-  postponed  that  appeal  to  arms  which  both  were 
er^  of  his  stepmother,  who  made  him  her  anxious  to  make.  In  that  contest  Sylla  was 
heir;  and  thna  he  became,  though  not  rich  much  more  successful  than  Marius,  winning 
according  to  the  Roman  estimate  of  wealth  in  several  victories,  capturing  towns,  and  reducing 
those  days,  possessed  of  means  to  enter  on  the  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  others  of  the  enemies 
career  of  ambition.  He  was  elected  queostor  of  the  Roman  supremacy.  He  allowed  great 
for  the  year  107,  and  was  appointed  to  take  license  to  the  soldiers,  and  attached  them  to 
orer  to  Africa  the  cavalry  sent  to  Marius.  As  his  person.  He  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year 
the  new  officer's  reputation  was  for  profligacy  88,  and  the  senate  assigned  to  him  command  of 
only,  the  consnl  was  displeased  with  the  ap-  the  army  in  the  East;  but  Marius  placed  him* 
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self  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  party,  and  Sylla  field;  but  the  right  wing,  nndar  Onflsu,  w« 
was  driven  from  Borne.  Hastening  to  the  army  yictorioas,  and  retrieved  the  battle.  The  nnnh 
that  was  besieging  Nola,  he  easily  prevailed  ber  of  men  who  fell  on  both  sides  was  100,00(1 
npon  it  to  obey  his  oommands,  and  marched  to  The  Samnites  and  Lucanlans  who  were  captD> 
Bome,  of  which  he  took  possession,  the  Marians  ed  were  all  pnt  to  death^  and  Pneneste  snireo- 
beiag  unable  to  resist  him.  After  restormg  the  dered,  young  Marius  having  committed  suicide 
former  state  of  things,  he  led  his  army  to  on  seeing  the  head  of  Teleainua.  In  a  short 
Greece,  of  which  the  troops  of  Mithridates  had  time  the  greater  part  of  the  Boman  world  sab* 
taken  possession.  He  besieged  Athens,  which  mitted  to  the  victor,  the  only  man  who  oon- 
HB3  stormed  March  1, 86,  and  plundered  it.  Fu  tinned  to  resist  his  rule  being  Sertmrius,  who 
reans  then  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  he  followed  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  until  his  own 
the  enemy  into  Boeotia,  inflicting  a  crushing  death,  and  for  several  years  after  the  death  ci 
defeat  upon  them  at  Oh»ronea.  A  new  army  Sylla.  The  aristooratical  leader  took  the  so* 
sent  by  Mithridates  was  defeated  at  Orchome-  verest  vengeance  on  his  en^nies,  and  Italy  was 
nus.  Sylla  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  the  scene  of  a  reign  of  terror.  He  introduced 
in  84  he  granted  peace  to  the  Pontine  mon-  the  proscriptions,  which  were  lists  of  his  eue- 
arch.  He  also  defeated  the  Boman  general  mies  that  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  all 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  the  army  sent  by  the  persons  were  authorized  to  kiU  any  one  whose 
Marians  to  the  East  Having  extorted  large  name  could  there  be  found.  To  gratify  bia 
sums  of  money  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  adherents,  he  placed  in  thes^  lists  the  names 
leaving  two  legions  in  Asia,  he  led  the  rest  of  of  their  enemies,  or  those  of  persona  whose 
his  army  back  to  Greece  to  prepare  for  the  property  they  desired  to  seize.  He  caused 
war  in  Italy,  where  the  Marian  party  had  re*  himself  to  be  appointed  dictator,  thus  revifiog 
gained  ascendency.  He  landed  at  Brundusiimi  an  office  that  had  been  unknown  to  the  Bomana 
m  the  spring  of  83.  The  senate  sought  to  rec*  for  120  years;  but  while  ]ie  was  dictator  be 
onoile  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties,  but  a  treaty  was  elected  consul.  No  one  of  ^e  Goosars  was 
was  impossible.  Marius  was  dead,  and  Oinn%  ever  more  powerful  than  was  Sylla  during  hia 
the  ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  was  murdered  by  dictatorship,  supported  as  he  was  by  an  enor- 
his  own  soldiers ;  so  that,  though  the  Marians  mous  army,  by  a  large  number  of  alavea  whom 
had  an  enormous  force  in  the  field,  and  were  he  had  enfranchised  (they  had  belonged  to 
supported  by  the  Italians,  or  new  citizens,  they  persons  who  had  figured  in  the  prosoriptionsX 
had  no  military  chief  who  could  act  against  by  the  military  colonies  he  had  established 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  Sylla  conciliated  throughout  Italy,  and  by  the  influence  which 
the  Italians,  making  treaties  with  many  of  their  had  been  created  by  his  successes,  hia  energy, 
towns,  and  promising  to  maintain  them  in  the  and  his  cruelty.  During  his  dictatOTship  a  large 
possession  of  their  privileges.  Partly  by  vio-  number  of  laws  were  adopted  tending  to  oonoen- 
tones  in  the  field  and  partly  by  intrigues,  he  trate  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  aristocracy, 
dispersed  or  gained  over  both  the  consular  ar-  He  took  n*om  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  their 
mies  that  were  opposed  to  him.  He  was  now  legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  also  the 
joined  by  sevend  influential  BomanA,  among  right  to  elect  priests.  No  matter  was  allowed 
whom  were  Orassus,  Metellus  Pius,  and  the  to  be  brought  before  the  centuries  without  the 
youthful  Pompey,  the  latter  bringing  with  him  previous  sanction  of  a  senatus  conmUunL  He 
8  legions.  In  82  Sylla  defeated  the  younger  filled  up  the  senate,  and  placed  the  government 
Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  consuls  for  that  of  the  provinces  entirely  in  its  hands;  and  re- 
year,  and  shut  him  up  in  Prieneste.  He  then  newed  the  old  laws  with  regard  to  magistnites, 
proceeded  to  Bome,  and  came  very  near  meeting  requiring  a  regular  g^ndatton  from  office  to 
with  total  defeat  at  its  gates ;  for  Pontius  Tele-  office,  and  that  no  one  diould  be  reelected  to  the 
sinus,  the  chief  man  among  the  Samnites,  with  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  10  yean, 
whom  the  Luoanians  were  united,  resolved  to  The  number  of  qufestors  was  increased  from  8 
march  direct  upon  the  city,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  20 ;  of  pr»tors  from  0  to  8.  He  reduced  the 
to  destroy  the  wolves  of  Italy  in  their  den.  The  power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to  a  mere  shadow 
Samnite  hate  of  the  Bomans  had  survived  two  of  what  it  had  been,  and  forbade  all  tribunes 
centuries  of  subjugation,  and  Telesinus  sought  from  aspiring  to  the  higher  cunde  offices.  The 
to  accomplish  that  which  his  ancestors  had  right  of  self^eotion  was  restored  to  the  ecde- 
failed  to  effect  before  the  Boman  arms  had  siastical  corporations,  and  the  number  of  pon- 
achieved  any  thing  out  of  Italy.  The  Samnites  tif&,  augurs,  and  keepers  of  the  sibylline  books 
had  not  received  the  new  franchise,  and  they  was  increased  to  15  respectively.  The  aria- 
were  animated  by  the  most  vindictive  feeling  tocracy  regained  the  privilege  of  having  judges 
toward  the  Bomans.  Failing  to  effect  the  re«  taken  exclusively  frt)m  the  senatorian  order, 
lief  of  Prssneste,  which  was  besieged  by  Ofella,  of  which  they  had  been*  deprived  by  Oaius 
Telesinus  proceeded  to  Bome,  which  was  de«  Gracchus.  He  reformed  the  criminal  law, 
fenceless,  and  reached  the  city  but  a  short  time  enacted  sumptuary  laws,  and  sought  to  regft- 
before  Sylla  also  arrived  at  its  gates.  The  battle  late  marriages.  Few  of  his  measures  long  sor- 
that  followed  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  vived  him.  "  SyUa's  enactments."  says  Mr.  G. 
fought.  Sylla  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  Long, "  were  not,  like  the  imperial  constitutioiia 
army,  which  was  routed  and  driven  fr^m  the    of  a  later  day,  the  nwre  ad  of  one  whoheld 
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the  floyorekn  power;  they  were  laws  (leg^i)  became  more  ooBsolidated,  Tarions  modiflea- 
Mj  passed  b j  the  popular  assembly.  Yet  tlons  of  the  alohemistical  notation  were  from 
they  were  SyUa's  work^  and  the  legislative  time  to  time  proposed,  and  adopted  to  a  greater 
body  merelj  gave  them  formal  sanction.  The  or  less  extent.  Among  these  should  be  spe* 
object  of  Sylla's  constitutional  measures  was  cially  mentioned  the  system  of  notation  offered 
to  give  sa  aristocratical  character  to  the  Roman  in  1787  by  Hassenfratz  and  Adet,  as  au  appen- 
eonstitatioQ,  to  restore  it  to  something  of  its  dix  to  Guyton  de  Morveau^s  revised  system  of 
pristme  state^  and  to  weaken  the  popular  party  nomenclature,  since  its  fsdlure  enables  us  the 
by  curtailing  the  power  of  the  tnbunes."  Aa  better  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
aooQ  as  he  had  completed  his  legislation,  Sylla  the  system  which  now  prevails.  Here  was  a 
Resigned  his  dictatorship  (79  B.  0.),  and  gave  syBtem  of  symbols  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
to the  people  an  account  of  his  conduct  as  a  genuity,  and  much  more  complete  than  any 
public  offioer.  He  had  none  of  that  ambition  previous  method,  published  in  connection 
▼hidi  afterward  led  Osssar  to  found  the  impe*  with  a  new  system  of  nomenclature,  which 
ml  power;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  could  was  soon  universally  adopted,  and  recom* 
have  performed  the  pi^that  Osdsar  played,  had  mended  by  the  committee  of  the  IVench  acad* 
he  been  inclined  to  take  it.  He  valued  the  emy  by  whom  this  nomenclature  had  been  pre- 
pkfunirea  of  sense  and  of  letters  as  much  as  he  pared ;  yet  it  met  with  little  or  no  favoi^  among 
did  those  of  power,  and,  feeling  secure  in  the  chemists,  and  was  soon  forgotten,  lliis  lasl 
itrength  of  the  eystem  he  had  set  up,  he  de-  remark  applies  as  well  to  the  symbols  proposed 
voted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  personal  in*  by  Dalton  in  1808,  in  connection  with  his  wri^ 
dulgeoce,  residing  at  Puteoli  He  suffered  from  ings  upon  the  atomic  theory.  None  of  these 
the  horrible  disease  known  as  the  morbui  systems  ever  came  into  general  use,  nor  does 
pedieulotu$;  but  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  it  appear  that  they  were  of  much  value  as  in- 
one  of  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  that  his  strmnents  of  study  even  in  the  special  cases  in 
ilkeas  was  only  a  fever,  and  that  his  dea^  was  which  they  were  employed.  It  is  to  Berzeliua 
immediately  occaaionea  by  the  bursting  of  a  that  chemical  science  is  indebted  for  the  sim- 
blood  vessel  At  Hhe  time  of  his  triumph,  in  pie  and  rational  system  of  notation  now  in  uf  e, 
81,  be  took  the  anrname  of  Felix,  because  he  which  has  done  so  much,  especially  of  late 
attribated  his  success  to  the  gods;  and  when  years,  to  advance  knowledge  and  to  lighten 
he  had  to  do  with  Greeks,  he  called  himself  the  labors  of  chemical  investigatora  This  sys- 
lipaphrodita&  Venus  he  claimed  as  his  es-  tem,  in  its  first  outlines  at  least,  appears  not  to 
pecial  patroness,  who  had  given  him  success  have  been  the  result  of  any  premeditated  plan 
both  in  love  and  in  war.  He  was  6  times  mar-  or  special  study,  but  to  have  followed  inciden* 
ried,  and  his  last  wifor  Valeria,  gave  birth  to  a  tally  as  a  natural  result  from  the  investigation 
danghter  after  his  death.  He  wrote  memoirs^  of  the  combining  proportions  of  bodies  with 
in  §^  books,  the  last  of  which  was  completed  which  its  author  was  occupied.  Thus  in  1814 
but  two  days  before  his  death,  and  with  his  he  first  mentions  his  symbols  in  a  foot  note  to 
foil  knowledge  that  his  aid  was  near.  He  die-  a  memoir  upon  nitrous  acid  (Gilbert's  Anndl&n 
tatedbis  own  epitaph,  which  says,  in  substance,  der  Phy*ih,  xlvL  154),  as  convenient  abbre- 
that  '^none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  kind-  viations  for  expressing  the  composition  of 
nesB,  and  none  of  his  enemies  ever  did  him  a  bodies,  which  he  has  himself  frequently  em- 
wrong,  without  being /ally  repaid."  *^  Sylla,"  ployed  in  his  private  memoranda.  Subse- 
BajB  Mr.  Long,  "  waa  an  eduoi^ed  man ;  he  was  quently  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  plan 
zu>t  a  mere  soldier  like  Marius.  He  waa  not  impeared  in  hisLehrhwhj  and  in  Poggendorff^a 
eolj  a  general ;  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover  Anwdeny  1826,  viii.  7.  As  a  sign  to  express 
of  the  arts,  a  keen  discriminator  of  men  and  the  name  and  combining  equivalent  of  an  ele- 
tunea,  a  l^^lator,  and  a  statesman.  He  re-  ment,  Berzelius  chose  the  initial  letter  of  its 
modelled  and  reformed  the  whole  criminal  law  Latin  name ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
of  the  Romans,  His  constitutional  measures  names  of  several  elements  commence  with  the 
were  not  permanent,  but  it  may  truly  be  siud  tame  letter,  he  annexed  to  the  common  initial 
that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  temporary  the  first  of  the  following  letters  in  the  Latin 
^uarpation  of  Osesar,  and  the  permanent  estab-  name  of  the  element  which  is  peculiar  to  it ; 
lishment  of  the  Roman  state  under  Augustus."  thus,  the  symbol  0  indicates  an  equivalent  of 
SYLLOGISM.  See  Looio.  carbon,  01  an  equivalent  of  chlorme,  and  Or 
STLVA,  BuENO  DA.  See  Bnxiro  da  Stlva*  an  equivalent  of  chromium.  (For  a  complete 
SYMBOLS,  ChbicIoal,  abbreviations  for  ex-  list  of  these  symbols,  see  EQUiVALEirr,  Ohshi- 
preadng  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies,  oai^)  The  symbols  of  binary  compounds  are 
Theideaof  representing  the  names  of  chemical  formed  by  placing  together  the  symbols  of 
ipbstancee  by  conventional  signs  or  abbrevia-  their  components,  OoO  for  example  represent* 
tioDfl  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  al-  ing  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  from  Oo 
ehemists  were  in  possession  of  a  set  of  hiero-  fcobalt)  and  O  (oxygen) ;  tiiose  of  ternaries 
gjjphics  by  which  the  metals,  and  the  four  so  (salts)  by  uniting  the  Symbols  of  their  compo- 
pdled  elements,  fire,  air,  earth)  and  water,  and  nent  binaries,  a  comma  being  placed  between 
indeed  many  other  substances,  were  designat-  these,  as  OdO,  S0«,  sulphate  of  cadmium ;  and 
^   At  a  li^r  period,  as  chemical  knowledge  those  of  qnatemaries  (double  salts)  on  the 
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aame  principle,  a  semiooloB  or  the  sign  +  being  ficiently  complete  for  most  porposes  of  ele- 
placed  between  the  binaries  of  which  they  are  mentary  instmction,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
formed,  as  OdO,  SOs ;  MgO,  SOa  +  6H0,  hydx'at-  practicable  to  employ  it  in  the  stndy  of  ybtj 
ed  sulphate  of  cadmiam  and  magnesia;  the  sign  complex  substances,  for  which  other  and  Tsri- 
+  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  a  component  ous  arrangements  of  the  symbols  are  oonse- 
which  is  less  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  quently  brought  into  use.  Even  for  ^e  most 
compound  than  the  other  ingredients,  it  being  common  and  simple  oases  chemists  have  pro- 
possible  in  tlie  cited  case  to  remove  the  water  posed  methods  of  arrangement  different  from 
without  destroying  the  compound  GdO,  SOa;  the  one  just  mentioned.  Thus  Davy  in  his  so 
MgO,  SOa.  This  supposed  subordinate  part  called  binary  theory  proposed  to  write  E,  SOi 
of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  salts  is  often  instead  of  KO,  SOa  for  sulphate  of  potash,  &c; 
denoted  by  putting  the  symbol  Aq  (aqua)  in  and  others,  objecting  entirely  to  tiie  theory 
place  of  HO.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent  of  dualism,  have  suggested  tiie  idea  of  giving 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  substance,  figures  speoiaJ  prominence  to  the  empirical  formola  of 
in  large  type  may  be  placed  before,  i.  «.,  to  the  a  substance,  which  in  their  view  expresses  aD 
left  of  it,  or  in  small  type  to  the  right  or  after  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  composition,  lea?- 
it,  just  below  the  line  upon  which  the  symbol  ing  it  to  every  one  to  theorize  upon  this  as 
itself  is  placed.  A  figure  on  the  left  hand  mul-  he  may  please.  It  is  precisely  in  aflfbrding  &• 
tiplies  all  the  symbols  to  the  right  of  it  as  far  oilities  for  speculating  upon  an'd  comparing  the 
as  the  first  comma,  or  indeed  the  whole  formula  composition  of  compounds,  and  for  presenting 
when  this  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  while  a  small  one^s  hypotheses  to  others,  that  the  immense 
figure  to  the  right  multiplies  only  the  letter,  importance  of  chemical  symbols  chiefly  lies; 
or  bracketed  formula,  immediately  to  the  left  and  this  not  only  from  the  direct  infloenoe 
of  it;  thus  NHa  (ammonia^  denotes  an  equiv-  which  they  exert  in  leading  to  new  discoveries, 
alent  of  a  compound  contaming  IN  (nitrogen)  but  also  indirectly  in  tending  to  prevent  abrupt 
and  3H  (hydrogen) ;  Fca  Oa  denotes  one  equiv-  changes  and  infinite  confusion  in  the  spok&i 
alent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  2Fes  Oa  two  nomenclature,  which  would  otherwise  inerita- 
equivalents  of  the  same  base. — ^In 'constructing  bly  occur.  For  example,  so  long  as  Davy  had 
formulas,  it  is  also  convenient  to  preserve  a  the  means  of  expressing  his  view  of  the  oou- 
definite  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  mem*  stitution  of  sulphate  of  potash  by  writing  the 
hers.  In  the  spoken  names  of  chemical  sub-  formula  £,  SO4,  he  had  but  slight  incentire 
stances,  as  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  to  introduce  a  new  name  for  this  substance. 
&c.,  we  first  express  the  term  which  denotes  The  nomenclature  is  thus  kept  within  limits, 
the  acid  or  electro-negative  component ;  but  in  ill  defined  though  they  be,  which  render  it  far 
the  written  symbols  the  reverse  of  this  is  cua-  more  useful  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  vacillate 
tomary,  the  symbol  of  the  basic  or  positive  ele-  and  expand  indefinitely.  Berzelius's  original 
ment  being  placed  first,  i.  e.,  at  the  left  hand,  idea  was  to  employ  his  symbols  and  fonnnlas 
as  FeO,  EOl,  &c.  So  too  with  the  names  of  merely  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the  names 
siilts,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  potash  being  of  substances,  and  this  at  an  epoch  when  the 
written  £0,  SOa,  not  SOa,  KO.  The  reason  name  was  thought  to  express  even  the  molecn- 
of  this  order  is  that  the  symbols  express  not  lar  constitution  of  a  compound,  or  the  actual 
English  but  Latin  words,  and  the  construction  arrangement  of  its  component  atoms — a  viev 
of  the  Latin  language  requires  that  the  genitive  which  has  since  been  very  materially  modified, 
must  precede  the  nominative  that  governs  it. —  It  is  now  felt  to  be  in  many  cases  not  only  nn* 
Formulas  are  called  rational  when  their  several  necessary  and  impossible,  but  often  undesira- 
members  are  grouped  so  that  they  shall  express  ble,  to  force  the  symbolic  and  the  spoken 
either  what  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  ac-  nomenclatures  into  agreement  with  each  other, 
tual  arrangement  of  the  components  of  the  body  however  convenient  such  agreement  may  be 
which  they  represent,  or  in  some  conventional  in  other  instances,  or  even  as  the  general  mle. 
manner  by  which  the  relation  which  exists  be-  In  many  oases,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
tween  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  in  practice  to  express  an  idea  of  the  rational 
body  and  its  behavior  toward  other  substances  constitution  of  a  substance  by  any  combination 
may  be  called  to  mind ;  and  empirical  formulas  of  names,  a  single  glance  at  its  written  formola 
are  those  in  which  only  the  elements  present  is  sufficient  to  convey  this  idea ;  and  in  others 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  are  several  difierent  rational  formulas  may  with 
noted,  without  any  definite  arrangement  being  equal  propriety  be  assigned  to  one  and  the 
given  to  the  list.  Thus,  Fes  Oa,  880a  is  one  same  substance,  in  which  case  the  body  may 
way  of  writing  a  rational  formula  of  tersul-  indeed  also  have  sef eral  nam9^,  of  which  each 
phate  of  iron,  while  Foa  Sa  Oia  is  its  empirical  might  be  better  adapted  than  any  of  the  others 
formula. — ^The  system  of  collocation  of  symbols  to  express  its  composition  in  some  one  special 
and  formulas  thus  far  described,  which  is  that  instance ;  but  as  a  rule,  when  a  spoken  name 
of  the  so  called  dualistio  school  of  chemists,  has  once  come  into  general  use,  it  is  not  easy 
and  the  one  of  which  the  public  at  large  has  to  substitute  another  for  it,  although  the  for- 
most  cognizance,  is  employed  only  upon  a  por-  mula  of  the  body  may  be  changed  as  often  as 
tion  of  chemical  substances.  Although  ex-  may  be  found  convenient.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
ceedingly  convenient  in  certain  cases,  and  suf-  much  confusion  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
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mnhiplioatioii  of  spoken  names;   but  when  thns  OaO^SOi  would  be  written   ChiSj  and 

wmpared  with  what  might  have  been  but  for  j^  ^^^^  ^f  Fe,0„880,;   ±  instead  of 

the  ase  of  symbols  and  formnlas  this  is  hardlj  .,_,     -^  /    •  _x    :>     j»  Va  ir  o        n^  ^v 

dcaerving  of  mention,-Many  chemists,  clann.  ^?    ^^  "1^  l^P'^^,-    ,^  ^^"^ 

ing  that  in  the  existing  state  of  science  it  is  modifications  the  dashed  symbols  alone  have 

impoadblethatformnlS^canbemadetoexpr^  been  at  all  generally  accepted.    The  dots  and 

snflSng  more  than  the  relations  and  ahalo-  a^fi^tshave  b<^n  mnch  employed  by  mmeralo- 

gi4  whidi  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  and  that  gifts  but  were  little  esteemed  by  the  generahjy 

conseqnently  those  formulas  must  be  the  best  ^^  chemists.    Indeed,  it  is  now  customary  to. 

irhS^  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  largest  5?^  the  accent  marks  to  express  an  entirely 

nnmber  of  thew  rektions  and  kSalogies,  now  different  idea,  viz.,  to  characterize  polyatomio 

make  no  effort  to  represent  the  actuafarrange-  radicals;  that  is,  compounds  which,  m  uniting 

ment  of  the  atoms  of  chemical  compounds,  but  ^^  ^\  reactmff  upon  other  bodies,  play  tiie 

seek  only  to  designate  the  elements  or  groups  P*^  ^^\^^  ^^f  ^"*.  ^t  *^^  ^^  more  atoms  of  a 

which,  in  the  double  decompositions  by  which  «niple  element,  or,  m  the  language  of  the  chem- 

compounds  are  formed  or  destroyed,  repkce  or  l^ts  who  refer  all  formulas  to  types,  those  rad- 

are  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups  of  J^^i^  ^^'^^.^  It^^^  ™T  ^^  ^^?v  **^°^  ^'i 
elements.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  been  hydrogen  m  the  type  water.  Thus  the  norm^ 
forad  convenient  to  throw  all  substances  into  c^o^ae  of  eUiylene,  O4H4OI,,  contams  not 
a  kw  great  cUsses  of  analogues,  the  leading  only  one  but  two  atoms  of  chlorme,  and  can- 
member  or  type  of  each  of  these  divisions  b^  ?<>*  ^]^^^J^^  lt^^T\^^%  to  the  simple 
ing  some  familiar  and  weU  characterized  com-  J^Pf  HO,  but  to  ttie  double  of  this,  H,  CI, ;  and 
ponnd,  and  to  derive  the  formula  of  each  and  JS^^?"^*®,,  *T*x  •  compound  O4  H*  replaces 
«very  member  of  a  given  class  from  the  for-  2H»  *■  *•»  ^^^K^}  ^,  »  djatomic  radical,  it  is  cus- 
mtda  of  its  own  peculiar  type  or  pattern,  tomary  to  write  it  with  a  double  accent,  thus, 

TV          u      H)/N       .i.xvxi_             .. C4H4,  and  the  formula  of  the  compound  in 

Thus  water,  tj  ?-  0«,  might  be  taken  as  a  type  C  H  ) 

.     , .  ,    „   tl*                 J          V      ^      J  question    r-i     >.     80,  too,  the  formula  of 

to  which  all  other  compounds  may  be  referred,  ^               Ols    )            ^        ^ 

but  the  use  of  severaftyi^  has  been  found  tartaric  acid  is  written  ^'  °*  2*io4,  and 

note  convenient.    Gerhardt  in  his  Traite  re-  »                 Ha )      ' 

fcrs  to  4  types,  viz.,  water,  g  [  0«;  ammonia,  that  of  glycerine     *  h|  J  0«,  which  represent 

C  H                     TT  ^  them  as  bein^  derived  n'om  2  and  8  atoms  of 

U^  <  H ;  hydrogen,  5  [ ;  and  chlorhydrio  acid,  water  respectively  by  the  substitution  of  the 

/  H                      ^  diatomic  radical  0%  H4  Os  for  2  atoms  of  hy- 

H )      T                        V                       1x2  1     r  drogen  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  triatomic 

Ci^.    In  many  cases,  however,  a  multiple  of  radical  O.H.  for  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 

one  or  the  other  of  these  types  is  the  true  typ-  other.    In  like  manner,  hydrated  sesquioxide 

ical  formula,  a»  §*  |  O4,  g*  [  O,,  &c.     Other  of  iron  would  be  written   2!  [  ^*  ^^^oad  of 

chemists,  and  perhaps  these  are  still  the  migor-  Fe»Ot,  8H0;  Fes  being  considered  as  a  tria- 

itj,  beliering  that  the  doctrine  of  duality  con-  tomio  radical;    so  too  quinoleine,  NjOu  fir, 

^ins  an  element  of  truth  which  should  not  be  in  which  the  3  atoms  of  H  of  the  type  ammo- 

Jiacarded,  seek  to  preserve  this  by  adhering  nia  are  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radical  Oi.Ht; 

to  the  prevailing  method  of  writing  formulas,  .  gtrychnine,  N.^O*.  H„  O?,  ♦.  €.,  the    double 

Uiough  all  admit  its  imperfections. — Carrymg  ( Ht  •                                       tt 

out  his  original  idea  of  abbreviations  at  a  time  type  N«  <  jj^,  in  which  the  6  atoms  of  H  have 

^en  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  all  been  replaced  by  the  hexatomio  radical 
of  componnds  in  mineral  chemistry,  and  notor  04.H„04.— Another  abbreviation  which  has 
oiy  with  those  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  Berzelius  teen  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
»«»ggested  that  it  might  be  convenient  in  special  gome  organic  compounds  consists  in  employing 
J^ases  to  make  use  of  certain  modifications  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  ordinary  name  of  any 
ttie  symbols  afaready  described,  where  the  ob-  of  these,  with  one  or  more  additional  smaller 
ject  IS  merely  to  indicate  the  composition  of  a  letters  when  the  first  is  not  of  itself  character- 
complex  body  without  discussing  its  reactions  igtic,  with  a  dash  above  if  the  compound  is  an 
^  decompositions;  for  instance,  the  number  acid  or  a  +  sign  when  it  is  an  alkaloid ;  thus 
o^  eqmvalents  of  oxygen  m  a  compound  was  _  _  + 
"^Doted  by  dots  placed  above  the  radical  wil^  O  stands  for  oxalic  add,  A  for  acetic  acid,  Qn 
^liioh  this  element  was  supposed  to  be  com-  for  quinine,  Oy  for  cyanogen,  &c.  These  are 
bmjied,  and  the  equivalents  of  sulphur  in  like  still  sometimes  used  in  special  cases,  although 
°^anner  by  commas  or  accents ;  and  in  cases  they  have  but  little  to  recommend  and  much 
^  here  two  atoms  of  the  radical  combine  with  to  condemn  them. — ^Very  many  methods  of  ar- 
^^  S,  or  6  atoms  of  oxygen  or  the  like,  this  ranging  formulas,  beside  those  which  have  here 
durable  atom  of  the  radical  was  characterized  been  alluded  to,  are  employed  by  different 
*^s  dash  drawn  through  the  lower  part  of  the  chemists  to  express  their  own  peculiar  theoret- 
^^*^  which  stands  for  the  radical  (as  S = HO ;  ioal  notions  of  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  a 
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dJacturion  of  theee  speoial  inftaiioM  would  here  tioxu  in  wliioh  Instniments  only  are  employed. 

be  misplaced.    Many  of  these  are  sufficiently  The  germ  of  the  modem  symphony  may  be 

complex  and  difficult  of  comprehension;  bat  in  found  in  the  Cancerti  groui  of  OoreUi,  and  in 

its  essential  features  the  system  of  notation  the  works  of  Geminiani  and  Vivaldi^  produced 

employed  by  chemists  is  still  the  uniyersal  Ian-  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century ;  but  pre- 

gnage  which  Berzelitis  provided  in  choosiag  his  tIous  to  the  time  of  Haydn  the  composition  in 

symbols  from  the  Latin  nomenclature.  its  present  form  was  unknown.   The  last  named 

SYMMAOHUS,  Quintub  Aubbuus,  a  Boman  composer  divided  it  into  4  or  6  parts,  performed 

statesman  and  author,  who  flourished  about  successively,  and  developing  distinct  ideas,  but 

the -dose  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  educated  having  a  general  relation.    In  the  structore  of 

in  Gaul,  and,  after  being  qunstor  and  preetor,  the  symphony  the  parts  are  generally  made  to 

was  appointed  in  A.  D.  866  corrector  of  Lucania  contrast  with  each  other,  a  slow  or  andttite 

and  the  Bruttii.    In  873  he  was  proconsul  of  movement  being  succeeded  by  an  allegro  or 

Africa,  in  884  prefect  of  the  city,  and  in  891  quick  one,  and  Ms  by  an  andante  again  or  an 

consul.    He  was  a  sincere  pagan,  and  labored  adagio,  after  which  comes  a  minuet  and  trio, 

strenuously  to  maintain  that  declining  faith,  or  a  scherzo,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  rsp- 

He  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  his  id  finale.    Ilie  chief  composers  of  this  form  of 

leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  liberal  studies,  music  are  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  8pohr, 

His  extant  works  are  10  books  of  epistles  con-  and   Mendelssohn,  the   greatest   being   Bee- 

taining  965  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations  thoven.    The  9th  or  *^  Choral  Syniphony^  d[ 

which  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  pa-  this  master  differs  from  works  of  its  class  in 

limpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others  introducing  vocal  music  into  the  CGndnding 

from  a  Turin  and  Vatican  MS.  The  first  edition  movement. 

of  the  epistles  was  published  without  date  or  STMPLEGADES.    8ee  ABooHAina. 

name  of  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  SYNAGOGUE  (Gr.  trvMiyarvi;,  assembly,  place 

One  of  the  best  is- that  of  Scioppius  (4to.,  Mentz,  of  assembly ;  Heb.  heth  haki^ieseth,  house  of 

1608).  assembly),  a  building  appropriated  to  worship 

SYMMAOHUS   the   Samabttak,  a  native  and  the  performance  of  public  religious  rites  in 

of  Samaria,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  200.  Jewish  congregations.     Corresponding  to  the 

He  was  at  first  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  then  word  church  in  Christian  terminology,  tJie  term 

became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Christian  of  the  sect  is  also  applied  to  the  Jewish  community  in 

of  the  Ebionites.     He  made  the  4th  Greek  general.    The  earliest  synagogues,  established 

translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occu-  in  the  times  of  Persian  and  Greek  rule  in 

pied  the  4th  column  of  Origen^s  JSexapla,  but  Judffia,  were  destined   also   for   deliberatiTO 

of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  exist,  col-  purposes.     (7or  the  "  great  synagogue^'  see 

lected  by  Montfaucon.  Hebrews,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.)    In  subsequent  oenr 

SYMMES,  JohnOlxvbs,  an  American  soldier  turies  they  were  also  used  as  seats  of  popular 
and  projector,  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1780,  as  well  as  higher  instruction.  In  modern  Jew- 
died  at  Hamilton,  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  May  28,  ish  communities  this  is  imparted  in  a  separate 
'  1829.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1802,  building,  called  beth  hammidrathy  house  of 
and  in  the  war  of  1812  fought  with  great  gal-  study.  The  synagogue  is  generally  a  high  and 
lantry  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  the  sortie  from  Fort  plain  building,  facing  the  4  cardinal  points,  and 
Erie.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Newport,  Ky.,  provided  wil^  seats  and  desks  on  the  fioot  for 
and  devoted  himself  to  researches  connected  the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
with  a  favorite  theory  invented  by  him,  ao-  •  with  galleries  for  the  females.  The  east  wall, 
cording  to  which  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at  which  all  must  face  during  the  recital  of  oer- 
the  poles,  and  capable  of  being  inhabited  with-  tain  prayers,  encloses  the  *^  holy  ark"  ({uron 
in.  He  wrote  and  lectured  much  on  this  sub-  hakhadMh)^  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
ject,  and  in  1822  and  1828  petitioned  congress  Pentateuch,  written  on  vellum,  are  deposit^ 
for  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  tJie  ed ;  and  opposite  it,  near  the  oentre,  is  the 
truth  of  his  theories.  He  made  a  few  converts,  platform  (bimeth)  on  which  the  reading  from 
but  his  suggestions  were  generally  treated  with  the  same  is  performed  bv  the  reciter  or  cantor 
open  ridici3e  or  silent  contempt,  the  author  (JhaBan)^  or  by  a  special  reader  (ia'aZ  hore), 
being  considered  little  better  than  a  lunatic.  Sermons  or  lectures  are  delivered  from  a  small- 
He  cued  in  considerable  pecuniary  embarrass-  er  platform  a4Joining  the  *'  holy  ark,^'  by  the 
ment,  much  respected  for  his  integrity.  rabbi  or  a  spe^Al  preacher  or  lecturer.    Fre- 

S YMPATHETIO  INK.    See  Ink,  voL  ix.  p.  quently,  however,  the  offices  of  reciter,  reader, 

530.  and  lecturer  are  united  in  the  same  persoD. — 

SYMPHONY  (Gr.crw,  with,  and  ^fl0p7,  voice).  Among  the  most  celebrated   synagogufS  in 

a  term  originally  signifying  merely  a  concor-  various  periods  are  mentioned  those  of  Akx- 

dance  of  tones,  but  ^plied  successively  to  cer-  andria,  Bagdad,  Toledo,  and  Prague, 

tain  vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly  SYNCOPE,  a  fainting  fit  or  swoon.    Syncope 

vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro-  may  occur  from  a  large,  and  particularly  from  a 

ductory  or  mtermediate  instrumental  passages  sudden  loss  of  blood ;  firom  a  sudden  impression 

in  compositions  which  are  predominantly  vocal,  made  on  the  nervous  system,  as  fright,  horror, 

and  filially  to  elaborate  and  extended  oomposi*  iui. ;   from  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  poisons 
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vhich  mflnence  the  hearths  action ;  or  from  In-  ft  Latin  translation,  editions  of  which  appeared 

anition  or  debility,  which  weakens  the  mnscu-  at  Paris  in  1612,  1683,  and  1640.    A  new  and 

lar  power  of  the  heart  alon^  with  that  of  the  more  critical  edition  was  published  by  Erabin* 

yolontary  muscles.    If  the  heart  ceases  com-  ger  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1861).    Many  editions 

pletely  to  beat  for  any  time,  the  individual  dies;  of  the  hymns  have  been  pubushed  with  trans- 

but  in  an  ordinary  fainting  fit,  as  it  is  termed,  lations  into  various  tongues.    A  French  ver- 

the  heart  continues  to  beat,  though  so  feebly  sion  first  appeared  in  1581,  and  new  ones  in 

and  faintly  that  its  beat  may  not  be  felt ;  still  1886  and  1889. 

the  ear  applied  directly  over  it  will  distinguish  SYNOD  (Gr.  orvvodor,  meeting),  in  the  ancient 

the  sound  made  by  its  contraction.    In  such  church,  an  assembly  of  bishops,  in  which  oon- 

casesthe  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizon-  troversial  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  were 

tal  position,  with  the  head  if  possible  a  little  decided.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  4 

lower  than  the  body.     Cold  water  may  be  classes  of  synods  are  at  present  distinguished, 

dashed  over  the  face  and  chest  to  excite  the  diocesan,  provincial,  national,  and  oeoumenicaL 

respiratory  act.    Ammonia  may  be  held  to  the  the  last  of  which  is  always,  and  the  2d  and  8d 

nostrils,  and  stimulants  administered  if  possible  are  frequently,  called  councols.    (See  ConroiL.) 

by  the  mouth,  if  not  by  enema.  In  the  Greek  church  all  these  4  classes  of  syn- 

8YNDI0  (Gr.  awdiKos,  from  <rvy,  with,  and  ods  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  tiiere  are 

^,  justice),  an  administrative  officer  in  van-  "  holy  synods,"  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  boards 

OQS  cities  or  other  conmiunities,  and  in  cor-  of  administration,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Constantl- 

porate  bodies.    At  Athens  any  person  appoint-  nople,  and  Athens.    In  the  Episcopal  church  of 

ed  to  represent  the  state  in  an  affair  in  dispute  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies,  and  Amei^ 

with  another  state  was  called  syndic.    In  Latin  ica,  the  provincial  and  diocesan  synods  are  now 

authors  the  word  tyndicus  is  used  in  the  sense  either  in  full  use  or  on  the  point  of  restoration; 

of  attomev.     In  the  middle  ages  the  syndic  the  church  in  America  has  also  a  general  synod, 

represented  a  university,  a  church,  or  any  cor-  In  the  Presbyterian  churches  the  synod  is  an 

porate  body  at  law,  and  transacted  its  general  essential  link  in  their  constittttion,  and  oonsists 

business.    Syndic  was  the  usual  name  for  the  of  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  of  several  pres- 

town  dork  in  some  parts  of  France.    ByFrois-  byteries.     They  also   have   national   synods 

sart  the  word  syndic  is  used  as  a  hereditary  called  general  assemblies.    With  the  Pl*esby- 

&le  of  nobility  in  some  cases  where  it  had  terian  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  and 

been  only  given  originally  as  the  title  of  an  ad-  Reformed  Dutch  churches  in  America  agree, 

ministrative  officer.    The  merchants  or  others  which  are  also  divided  into  synods,  and  at  cer* 

who  composed  the  chambers  of  commerce  es-  tain  intervals  convene  a  general  synod.    (In  the 

tabli^ed  in  France  in  1701  were  called  »yndie$  €krman  Reformed  church  the  formation  of  a 

du  commerce.  general  synod  has  been  decided  upon,  but  not 

SYNESnrS,  a  Christian  bishop,  philosopher,  yet  effected.)    In  the  churches  of  continental 

and  poet  of  die  5th  century,  born  in  Cyrene,  Europe,  the  synodical  constitution  has  for  along 

Africa,  probably  in  879.  The  date  of  his  death  time  been  either  wholly  abrogated  or  greatly 

is  unknown.    His  family  was  rich  and  noble,  curtailed  by  the  territorial  system,  which  places 

and  boasted  a  line  of  ancestry  reaching  back  to  the  government  of  the  church  wholly  in  the 

the  Heraolides.    He  was  a  pupil  at  Alexandria  hands  of  the  state  officers,  or  by  the  consistorial 

of  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  afterward  studied  at  system,  which  divides  the  administration  of  the 

Athens,  and  returning  to  Cyrene  lived  for  a  church   between  ecclesiastical   boards  called 

time  in  retirement,  engaged  in  study.    Famine  consistories  and  appointed  by  the  secular  gov* 

having  come  upon  Cyrene,  Synesius  was  sent  to  emment,  and  synods  eleoted  by  the  oongrega^ 

Constantinople  to  solicit  aid,  and  was  successful  tions.    But  since  the  beginning  of  the  llth 

After  3  years^  stay  in  the  Byzantine  capital,  he  century  there  has  been  a  general  and  in«> 

returned  to  Cyrene,  and  soon  afterward,  under  creasing  tendency  in  the  churches  to  return  to 

the  influence  of  a  Christian  wife,  renounced  the  synodical  constitution ;  territorial  divisions 

paganism.    In  410,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  have,  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 

of  Ptolemais  (now  Tolmeta),  Synesius  was  cho-  consistories  are  yielding  up  many  of  tiieir  fbno* 

sen  to  the  see,  although  he  had  not  been  bap-  tions  to  the  restored  synods.  Austria  and  some 

tized,  was  married,  and  held  opinions  concern-  of  the  smaller  German  states,  as  Oldenburg  and 

ing  the  pre^xistence  of  souls,  the  eternity  of  Baden,  have  almost  purely  synodical  constitn- 

&e  world,  and  the  resurrection,  which  were  tions;  nearly  all  the  other  German  states  have 

not  regarded  in  the  church  as  orthodox.    He  a  regular  system  of  diocesan  synods  and  gen- 

socepted  the  post  with  reluctance,  was  baptiz-  eral  synods  by  the  side  of  their  consistories. 

ed,  and  after  7  months  of  preparation  entered  The  same  is  the  case  in  Switzerland,  France, 

npoQ  his  episcopal  duties.    Some  instances  are  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  all  of  which  countries 

recorded  en  his  nrmness  in  prohibiting  heresies;  free  churches  have  been  formed,  which  reject 

kthis  mind  seems  to  have  been  more  exercised  the  interference  of  the  states  and  of  state 

^7  troubles  in  the  state  than  by  discords  in  the  boards  in   church   affairs,    while   the   state 

i^Qrch.    His  works  consist  of  epistles,  trea-  churches  generally  demand  at  least  the  restora- 

^  and  hymns.    The  best  complete  colleo-  tion  of  the  old  synodical  system  by  the  side  of 

HoQ  of  them  is  that  of  Petaviua,  in  Greek  witii  the  consistoriaL 
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8YN'0NYM£S  (Gr.  owmw/mx,  from  ow,  to-  scarcely  more  than  400  words,  is,  as  fisur  eb  it 
gether  with,  and  ovo/ao,  a  name),  words  of  the  goes,  the  most  satisfactory  treatise  we  have  on 
same  language  which  are  the  precise  equiva-  the  suhject.   Grabbers  *  Synonymes,^  much  used 
lents  of  each  other.    As  there  are  perhaps  no  in  this  country,  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  ex- 
two  words  d)solutely  identical  in  meaning,  the  emplifications;  but  the  author^s  great  ignorance 
term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  those  which  are  of  etymology  has  led  him  into  many  errors; 
of  similar  significance,  and  which  are  likely  to  and  it  cannot  pretend  to  compare  with  the 
be  confound^  from  their  general  resemblance,  many  excellent  works  on  synonymy  of  the 
but  require  to  be  distinguished  by  reason  of  German,  French,  Danish,  and  other  European 
special  differences.    The  idiosyncrasies  of  in-  languages.'' — ^The  oldest  extant  treatise  on  sjn- 
diyiduals,  or  the  local  usage  of  districts,  may  onymes  is  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (abont 
give  different  shades  of  meaning  to  words  that  A.  D.  889).    None  of  the  ancient  Latin  works 
agree  in  tiie  main.    Speakers  and  writers,  to  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved.    The  best 
avoid  the  unpleasant  effect  of  repetition,  are  modem  treatises  on  Latin  synonymes  are  bj 
often  obliged  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  Ramshom,  Doderlein,  Habicht,  Schmalfeld,  and 
terms  to  convey  the  same  thought.    Words,  Schultz ;  on  German,  by  Eberhard,  ]£aass,  and 
not  distinguishable  in  definition,  may  be  em-  Weigand ;  and  on  French,  by  Girard,  Beau2^ 
ployed  under  different  circumstances,  many  Roubaud,  Guizot,  and  Lafaye  (2  vols.,  1841- 57). 
terms  being  restricted  to  poetical,  religious,  or  SYNTB[ESIS.    See  Analysis. 
secular  purposes.    Many  words  become  near-  STPHAX,  a  Numidian  prince,  bom  abont 
ly  synonymous  by  figurative  or  metaphorical  249  B.  0.,  died  in  201.    In  218  he  was  king  of 
usage,  though  etymologically  of  different  sig-  the  Massffisy  lians,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  the 
nifioation;  thus,  Snorro^s  Edda  enumerates  150  Kumidians,  and  was  at  war  with  Carthage; 
synonymes  for  sword.   Especially  in  composite  and  through' this  circumstance  he  became  allied 
languages  synonymes  are  introduced  from  dif-  with  the  two  Scipios,  who  materially  contrib- 
ferent  sources,  as,  in  English,  trick,  device,  uted  to  his  success  against  the  Carthaginians, 
finesse,  artifice,  and   stratagem,  respectively  But  Carthage  formed  a  strong  combination 
from  the  Saxon,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  against  him,  and  he  was  at  length  beaten  by 
Greek.     Such  words,  though  etymologically  Hasdrubal  and  Masinissa,  in  a  great  battle  in 
identical  in  meaning,  are  generally  distinguish-  which  80,000  men  are  said  to  have  fallen, 
ed  by  usage ;  thus,  sphere  (Gr.)  belongs  rather  Syphax  fled  to  Mauritania  and  collected  a  new 
to  scientific  and  poetical,  and  globe  (Lat.)  to  force,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Masinissa.  He 
popular  language;  shepherd  (Anglo-Sax.)  re-  subsequently  regained  possession  of  his  throne, 
tains  its  primary  meaning  of  keeper  of  sheep,  apparently  by  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  pastor  (Lat.)  has  only  an  ecclesiastical  In  206  Scipio  once  more  endeavored  to  bring 
sense;  love  (Anglo -Sax.)  and  charity  TGr.)  are  him  into  a  Boman  alliance;  but  Hasdrubal 
interchanged  in  the  New  Testament,  but  now  gave  him  in  marriage  his  beautiful  daughter 
charity  signifies  only  one  particular  manifesta-  Sophonisba,  though  she  had  previously  been 
tion  of  love ;  illegible  (Lat.)  is  applied  to  hand-  promised  to  Masinissa,  and  thus  secured  his 
writing,  and  unreadable  (Anglo-Sax.)  to  sub-  adherence  to  Carthage.     Upon  the  death  of 
ject  matter.    The  same  root  is  often  developed  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  his  son  Masinissa, 
into  different  but  kii^dred  words,  as  human  after  a  contest  with  rival  claimants,  had  as- 
and  humane,  gentle  and  genteel,  property  and  cended  the  throne ;  but  Syphax  with  Cartha- 
propriety,  piety  and  pity,  triumph  and  trump  ginian  aid  wrested  it  from  him  and  made  him  a 
(card),  etiquette  and  ticket,  ghostly  and  ghast-  fugitive.  When  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  in  204, 
ly,  cant  and  chant.   De  Quincey  says  that  ^*-  all  Syphax  joined  the  Oarthaginians  with  an  army 
languages  tend  to  clear  themselves  of  syno-  of  50,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.    In  the  spring 
nymes  as  intellectual  ctdture  advances,  the  su-  of  208  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night 
perfluous  words  being  taken  up  and  appropri-  by  Scipio  (with  whom  he  had  been  long  nego- 
ated  by  new  shades  and  combinations  of  thought  tiating  for  peace),  the  straw  huts  of  the  soldiers 
evolved  in  the  progress  of  society.    And  long  were  fired,  and  nearly  the  whole  army  perished 
before  this  appropriation  is  fixed  and  pe€t*ifiea  in  the  conflagration  or  were  put  to  the  sword, 
into  the  aclmowiedged  vocabulary  of  the  Ian-  Syphax  assembled  another  army,  joined  Has- 
guage,  an  insensible  tlinamen  prepares  the  way  drubal,  and  was  again  entirely  defeated.    Ilia 
for  it."     Precise  diverse  meanings  are  fixed  kingdom  was  now  invaded  by  his  old  enemy 
upon  synonymes,  as  invention  and  discovery ;  Masinissa  with  Roman  allies.    He  assembled  a 
and  words  indicative  of  insignificant  distinctions  third  army,  met  them  as  they  approached  his 
disappear  from  the  language,  as  has  been  the  capital,  was  defeated,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ease  with  a  large  number  of  the  technical  terms  Romans,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Scipio. 
of  the  chase.    "  Few  languageSj"  says  Mr.  G.  By  him  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  upon  the 
P.  Marsh,  "  are  richer  than  English  in  approxi-  conqueror's  retum,  according  to  Polybius,  ap- 
mate  synonymes  and  ooigugates ;  and  it  is  much  peared  in  his  triumphal  procession ;  but  accord- 
to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  scholar  has  ing  to  Livy  he  died  at  Tibur  a  few  days  before, 
yet  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  this  SYRA,  or  Stbos,  a  Grecian  island,  includ- 
branch  of  our  philology.     The  little  manual  ed  in  the  Cyclades,  20  m.  N,  W.  from  Paros ; 
edited   by  Archbishop    Whately,    containing  area,  66  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  42,000.    The  out- 
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line  of  the  island  is  vexy  irregalar,  and  the  weekly  newspapers.  The  citj  has  18  pnhlio 
coasts  are  steep  and  ragged.  The  surface  is  schools,  with  a  classical  department  or  high 
intersected  by  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and  school ;  and  in  1860  the  average  attendance  of 
the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  in .  consequence  pupils  was  2,977,  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  water.  The  hills  are  pended  was  $80,745.05.  The  district  libraries 
mostly  composed  of  mica  slate,  and  the  princi-  number  5,181  volumes,  and  there  is  a  central 
pal  minerals  are  iron  ore  and  an  inferior  kind  library  in  the  city  hall  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
of  marble.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  containing  4,000  volumes.  There  are  also  2 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  is  considered  par-  seminaries,  a  classical  school,  a  commercial  col- 
ticularly  healthy.  The  chief  productions  are  lege,  and  a  boarding  school  for  boys.  There 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  wine,  ngs,  and  silk. —  are  11  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  2  savings 
8tba,  Kbw  Stbos,  or  Hbrmopolis,  the  capital  banks,  and  a  number  of  private  banking,  of- 
of  Uie  island  and  of  the  Greek  prefecture  of  the  fices.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  com- 
Cydades,  is  eituated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  pany.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  and  of 
the  £.  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city ;  tl^e  New  York  central  railroad ;  and  the  Os- 
pop.  about  80,000.  It  contains  several  church-  wego  canal,  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad,  and 
es,  a  gymnasium,  a  quarantine  establishment,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  and  New  York  railroad 
several  good  private  schools,  and  a  custom  terminate  here.  The  commerce  and  travel  are 
house.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  unusually  large  for  an  interior  city.— Syracuse 
bishop,  and  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  the  Cycla-  is  the  depot  of  the  greatest  salt-producing 
des.  The  harbor  is  large  and  convenient,  and  region  in  the  Union.  (See  Salt,  vol.  ziv.  p. 
is  the  centre  of  steam  navigation  in  the  archi-  805.)  The  principal  manufactories  are  8  fur- 
pelago.  An  active  trade  exists  in  silk,  mann-  naces,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $100, 000 
lactured  goods,  and  coffee ;  and  ship  building  annually ;  7  machine  shops,  producing  $813,- 
18  carried  on.  During  the  war  of  independence,  000,  and  employing  820  hands;  8  silver  ware 
Syra,  being  under  the  protection  of  France,  did  manufactories,  $47,000 ;  7  tin  and  sheet  iron 
not  take  part  in  the  hostilities  against  Turkey,  &ctories,  $66,000 ;  9  breweries,  over  $400,000 ; 
and  it  became  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  2  chandleries  and  soap  factories,  $42,000 ;  1  gas 
Greece  and  the  neighboring  islands.  factory,  $20,294 ;  1  boat  yard,  employing  50 
SYRACUSE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Onon-  hands;  8  gypsum  bakeries,  $18,000;  2  sash  and 
daga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  situated  at  the  head  of  Onon-  blind  factories,  $85,785 ;  6  coach  and  wagon 
daga  lake  on  a  creek  bearing  the  same  name,  factories,  $55,950 ;  1  wheelbarrow  factory, 
148  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  80  m.  E.  by  S.  $20,000 ;  8  grist  and  flouring  mills,  $868,275 ; 
from  Rochester,  and  85  m.  S.  8.  £.  from  Oswe-  1  box  factory,  $80,000 ;  12  cooper  shops,  $49,- 
go;  pop.  in  1860,22,271;  in  1860,  28,199.  The  120;  1  planing  mill,  $68,880;  2  saw  mills, 
greater  portion  of  the  city  occupies  a  level  tract  $87,500 ;  2  stone  cutting  establishments,  $18,- 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  a  ridge  from  100  500;  1  water  lime  establishment,  $6,000;  7 
to  200  feet  high  extends  through  the  eastern  boot  and  shoe  factories,  $148,200 ;  6  saddle  and 
part.  From  its  central  location  it  is  a  favorite  harness  shops,  $81,500 ;  1  saddle  and  coach 
point  for  holding  state  conventions,  and  hence  hardware  manu&ctory,  $57,120 ;  1  tannery, 
is  styled  the  "city  of  conventions."  It  has  $80,000;  5  cabinet  shops, $117,100;  4  hat  and 
ample  streets,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and  cap  factories,  $82,800;  6  tobacco  and  cigar 
nibstantially  built.  The  value  of  dwellings  in  manufactories,  $150,000 ;  a  piano  factory,  9 
1855  was  $6,228,627.  The  state  asylum  for  printing  offices,  and  various  other  manufao- 
idiots  is  the  most  imposing  structure,  erected  tories.  The  machine  shops  of  the  central  rail- 
in  1855  at  a  cost  of  $86,000,  just  S.  W.  of  the  road  at  this  place  employ  about  150  hands,  and 
city  limits,  on  land  given  by  the  people  of  Sy-  as  many  more  are  engaged  as  conductors,  brake- 
racuse.  The  grounds  embrace  18  acres,  com-  men,  and  track  hands. — The  first  settlement 
aumding  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  city.  The  was  made  in  1787.  It  was  a  small  village  until 
iastitalion  has  proved  highly  successful ;  its  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  since 
average  number  of  inmates  is  about  100.  The  which  it  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1847  it  was 
other  charitable  institutions  are  the  Syracuse  incorporated  as  a  city. 

home  association  and  the  Onondaga  county  SYRACUSE  (anc.  Syraeusm;  Ital.  SiraettM 
orphan  asylum.  The  court  house,  built  of  or  8iTagosa\  a  city  of  SicUy,  on  the  E.  coast, 
Onondaga  limestone  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  one  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Catania,  and  81  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  the  finest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  from  Messina;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  forti- 
The  state  arsenal  is  a  handsome  building  sur-  fied,  and  maintams  a  garrison,  but  is  command- 
rounded  by  a  beantifril  parade  ground.  The  ed  by  the  heights  of  Achradina.  It  is  the  see 
city  hall  and  other  pubhc  buildings  are  sub-  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  185  feet 
Btantial  structures.  The  city  has  28  churches,  long  and  76  wide,  anciently  the  temple  of  Mi- 
^.:  2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  8  Episcopal,  nerva;  numerous  palaces,  and  several  churches, 
4  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Methodist,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
1  Wesleyan  Methodist,  2  Jewish  synagogues,  streets  are  narrow,  and  there  are  extensive 
SLatheran,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  ruins  of  the  amphitheatres,  baths,  &c.,  of  the 
i  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  8  of  other  ancient  city,  some  of  them  in  good  preserva- 
deooimnations.     There   are   8  daily   and   7  tion.    Tl^e  oity  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
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brandy,  fruits,  salt,  saltpetre,  anlphiir,  and  a  out  in  the  wall  of  rooks  wfaicli  formed  the  £Eboe 
little  grain. — The  ancient  SyracussB  was  the  of  the  heights  of  Achradina,  and  excavated  to 
largest  oitj  of  Sicily ;  its  walls,  flanked  by  tow-  the  depth  of  60  to  80  feet,  are  stiU  perfect 
ers,  were  22  m.  in  oircnit,  and  the  number  of  in-  Some  of  them  were  nsed  as  prisons ;  in  one 
habitants  in  its  most  prosperous  period  is  stated  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  on  the 
by  different  writers  at  500,000,  900,000,  and  surrender  of  Nicias,  aiul  most  of  them  perished, 
even  1,200,000.  It  really  consisted  of  5  towns  Near  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  side 
adjoining  each  other,  but  separated  by  walls,  of  the  quarry,  is  that  remarkable  prison  cat  in 
viz.,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyohe,  Neapolis,  and  the  rock,  now  called  the  ^^  ear  of  Dionysios." 
the  Epipoln,  and  hence  was  sometimes  called  There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  extent  eon- 
Pentapolis.  The  original  city  was  Ortygia,  taining  subterranean  streets  of  tombs,  in  which 
built  upon  an  island  of  an  oblong  shape  about  Greek  and  lioman,  Christian  and  Saracen,  have 
2  m.  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  Great  or  all  found  burial.  The  remains  of  a  great  aqne- 
Greek  harbor  on  the  W.  and  the  Little  harbor  doct  begun  by  Gelon  and  improTed  by  Hiero 
on  the  £. ;  it  was  after  a  time  connected  with  also  exist.  Near  the  left  bank  ci  the  Ani^>us, 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was  then  outside  the  walls  and  S.  W.  of  the  city,  are  the 
spoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula.  Achra-  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiosw  The 
dina,  which  was  next  in  age,  was  situated  oil  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethnsa,  now  used,  it 
the  other  side  of  the  little  harbor,  and  extend-  is  said,  as  a  public  bath,  still  exists  as  a  large 
ed  along  the  sea  coast  for  about  8  m.  £.  to  the  pool  in  the  peninsula ;  a  wall  separates  it  frcm 
port  of  Trogilus,  which  was  without  the  limits  the  sea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
of  the  city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands  baths,  one  of  them  with  a  spiral  staircase.  In 
along  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights  the  museum  of  the  modem  city  are  preserved 
which  rise  in  a  wall  of  rooks  some  little  dis-  statues,  vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  gathered 
tance  inland.  North  of  Achradina  and  on  the  from  the  ruins. — Syracuse  was  founded  by  Ar- 
same  range  of  heights  stood  Tyohe,  separated  ohias,  the  son  of  Euagetes,  a  Oorinihian  exile, 
from  it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway  who  with  a  band  of  Gorintihians  and  Dorians 
between;  it  extended  northward  about  2  m.,  settled  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  734  6.0. 
and  at  its  W.  extremity,  commanding  Orty-  Within  70  years  from  its  establishment  it  h^ 
gi&j  were  several  heights  named  the  £pipol»,  begun  to  send  out  colonies,  among  which  were 
which  were  enclosed  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  Acrso  (664),  Oasmense  (about  644),  and  Gama- 
and  formed  one  vast  fortress.  S.  W.  of  Tyche,  rina  (599).  In  485  B.  0.,  the  Gamori,  the  nil- 
and  opposite  Ortygia,  on  the  lowlands  and  ex-  ing  oligarchy,  having  been  expelled!,  Gebn, 
tending  to  the  wail  of  Achradina,  at  the  foot  the  despot  of  Gela,  undertook  their  cause,  and 
of  the  heights,  was  Neapolis  or  the  new  town,  not  only  effected  their  restoration,  but  made 
On  the  W.  of  Ortygia,  around  the  shores  of  the  himself  master  of  the  city,  to  which  he  re- 
Great  harbor  as  far  as  to  the  rocky  peninsula  moved,  and  which,  by  transferring  thither  the 
of  Plemmyrinm,  were  suburbs  and  gardens  oc-  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  several  other  cities^  he 
cupied  by  the  overflowing  population  of  the  greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
city.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  city  of  prosperity.  At  his  death  in  478,  l^ero,  an 
declined  in  wealth  and  population,  its  limits  able  though  somewhat  despotio  monarch,  sue- 
became  more  restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Angus-  oeeded  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  patronage  of 
tus  it  occupied  only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  literature  made  it  tiie  favorite  resort  of  the 
of  Aohradma,  and  since  its  capture  by  the  Sara-  Greek  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  time,  in- 
cens  it  has  been  confined  to  the  Ortygian  pen-  duding  ufischylus,  Pindar,  Bacchylide^  £pi- 
insula.  The  heights  of  Achradina  now  pre-  oharmus,  and  Sophron.  His  brother  Thrasy- 
sent  only  a  surface  of  rock,  the  ancient  build-  bulus  succeeded  him  in  467,  but  his  tyranny 
ings  and  the  soil  having  been  alike  removed,  and  violence  disgusted  the  Syracusans,  and  af- 
The  sea  has  undermined  the  shore,  the  walls  ter  a  reign  of  a  year  he  was  expelled  and  a 
have  disappeared,  and  over  the  elevated  and  popular  government  instituted.  In  the  autumn 
extensive  plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or  of  415  the  Athenians,  as  allies  of  the  Segestaus, 
a  few  courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast  then  at  war  with  Syracuse,  landed  a  hostile 
population  which  once  inhabited  it.  On  the  force  in  the  Great  harbor  near  its  walls,  and 
peninsula  and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradi-  in  the  spring  of  414  commenced  a  regular  siege 
na  and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great-  of  the  city ;  but  the  citizens,  under  Gylippos, 
ness  of  Syracuse  are  more  abundant.  Near  the  resisted  the  besiegers  so  akilfnlly  that  at  the  end 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  is  of  a  year  their  entire  remaining  force  of  7,000 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  men,  with  their  commanders  Niciasiu^  Demos- 
no  w  much  overgrown  with  bushes ;  it  contain-  thenes,  were  taken  prisoners.  (See  Gbkbok, 
ed  66  ranges  of  seats,  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  447.)  In  410  the  Carthagimans 
could  accommodate  40,000  spectators.  Not  far  commenced  their  aggressions  upon  SyracD&e, 
from  this  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  and  in  405  Dionysius  the  £lder,  taking  advan- 
the  Roman  period.  Nearer  to  Ortygia  are  the  tage  of  the  apparently  impending  danger,  made 
ruins  of  ti^e  palace  of  Agathoclee,  and  on  the  himself  despot  of  the  city,  an£  ooncloding  a 
peninsula  are  traces  of  several  other  palaces,  peace  with  the  Carthaginiana,  ruled  vigorously 
Xhe  lautwmcB  or  latamiok,  originally  quarries  but  tyrannically  for  88  years.   Daring,  his  reign 
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tiideity  was  so  strong  fortifi«d  as  to  beoome  The  011I7  ixnportant  indentation  on  the  coast  is 

imprei^uible  to  the  repeated  assanlts  of  the  thelaigegalf  of  Iskenderoon  or  Scanderoonat 

Oarthaginians.    He  was  suooeeded  in  867  by  the  extreme  K. ;  there  are  several  small  bays, 

Mb  son  Dionjsiiis  the  Younger,  whose  tyranny  as  those  of  Acre,  Tripoli,  Beyrouth  and  Saida. 

and  debauchery  brought  dbout  his  expulsion  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jordan,  the  Asi  or 

by  Diim  in  869 ;  he  regained  his  power  in  346,  Aaey  (the  ancient  Orontes),  tiie  Litany  (Leontes), 

bat  was  finally  expell^  by  Timoleon  in  843.  theKishon,  theYannuk(Hieromax),theBurada 

The  restoration  of  liberty  to  Syracuse  *by  the  (Abana),  and  the  Aw^  (Fharpar).  The  Euphra- 

lattor  was  followed  by  unexampled  though  tea  drains  the  N.  £.  border.    The  only  lakes 

brief  prosperity ;  and  27  years  later  Agatho-  of  importance  are  the  Dead  sea  and  the  lake  of 

deB  acquired  despotic  power  over  the  city,  and  Tiberias  or  Gennesareth.    The  Taurus  range 

used  it  for  28  years  to  plunge  her  in  new  and  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and  separates 

destructive  wars.   After  his  death  (289)  a  short  Syria  from  Asia  Minor.  The  two  parallel  chains 

respite  was  had,  but  soon  new  tyrants  assumed  which  extend  through  Syria  from  N.  to  S.,  the 

the  sway,  till  in  270  Hiero  U.  obtained  supreme  Libanus  or  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Libanus,  are 

power,  and  maintained  a  firm  and  judicious  ad-  offsets  from  that  range,  forming  low  hills,  and 

ministration,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Syracuse,  rising  again  to  the  snow  line  as  they  approach 

tor  nearly  60  years.    In  268  he  made  a  treaty  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.    The  W.  or  Lebanon 

with  Rome,  whose  stead&st  idly  he  thence-  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  seldom 

forward  beoame.    During  his  reign  Syracuse  more  than  12  m.  distant  from  it,  to  the  plain  of 

attained  to  its  highest  splendor  and  magnifi-  Esdraelon  below  Mt.  Tabor ;  it  is  broken  by  the 

esnee.    With  his  death  (216),  however,  a  great  passage  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Leontes.    Its 

tdtange  took  place.    His  grandson  and  succes-  highest  summit  (*^at  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 

8or  Hieronymus  abandoned   the  alliance  of  math")  is  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Borne  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  after  his  death  and  on  its  side  are  the  renmant  of  the  ancient 

the  OArthaffmians  brought  about  an  open  rup-  **•  cedars  of  Lebanon."   Separated  from  this  by 

tore  irith  Kome,  which  led  to  the  siege  of  a  beautiful  and  fertUe  valley,  from  7  to  20  m. 

Syracuse  by  Maroellus  (214-212),  a  siege  ren-  in  width,  is  the  Anti-Iibanus  chain,  generally 

dered  illustrious  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Ar-  lower,  though  in  its  loftiest  summit,  Mt.  Her- 

ehimedes  for  its  defence,  but  which  finally  re-  mon,  rivalling  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Leba- 

fldted  in  its  capture  and  plunder.     It  then  non  range.    East  of  Hermon,  a  chain  of  low 

declined  into  an  ordinary  Boman  provincial  mountains  stretches  £.  past  Damascus ;  below 

town,  its  popolation  diminished,  and  it  was  it  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  viewed  from  the 

only  of  importance  as  the  capital  of  Sicily  and  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems 

tbe  seat  of  a  proconsular  court.    It  continued  mountainous.    The  mountains  of  Gilead  £.  of 

to  retrograde  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  Jordan  form  the  culminating  point  of  these 

S8  B.  G.  and  the  succeeding  years  was  so  plnn-  hills.    Further  £.,  in  the  Hauran,  is  a  lofty 

dered  and  despoiled  by  Sextus  Pompey  that  table   land,  waterless,  and  with  vast  black 

AngastoB   sent   thither  a  Roman  colony  to  bowlders  and  rocks  scattered  over  its  face, 

strengthen  it.    It  was  probably  at  this  time  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  topography 

that  the  Roman  amphitheatre  was  erected,  of  Syria  is  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the 

In  the  4tli  century,  tiliongh  much  decayed,  it  valley  of  tbe  Jordan.    The  valley  of  Ooele- 

was  still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Sidly.    It  Syria,  between  the  Libanus  and  the  Anti-Li- 

h\i  into  the  hands  of  tibe  Goths  at  the  over-  banus,  is  about  70  m.  long,  and  is  elevated 

throw  of  the  western  empire,  but  was  recap-  about  2,800  feet  above  tbe  sea ;  it  formerly 

tnred  by  Belisarins  in  A.  I>.  585,  and  remained  contained   Heliopolis   or  Baalbec,  and  other 

aflefof  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  878,  when,  great  cities.    At  its  southern  termination  it 

after  repeated  attacks  for  50  years  and  a  siege  divides  into  two  branches,  one  cutting  through 

of  9  months,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara-  tiie  Lebanon  range  in  the  narrow  gorge  through 

oens,  who,  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  its  which  the  Leontes  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  the 

defence,  massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  other  striking  off  southward  and  descending 

ito  fort^cations,  and  burned  the  city.    From  rapidly  for  15  m.  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan 

this  terrible  blow  it  has  never  recovered.    It  at  the  W.  base  of  Hermon.    Passing  onward 

W88  partially  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gharles  with  a  steady  but  rapid  slope,  at  the  plain  £1- 

\.j  but  in  1698  and  again  in  1757  was  nearly  Huleh  it  is  at  the  sea  level ;  at  the  lake  of  Ti- 

destroyed  by  earthqucJ^es.  berias  it  is  658  feet  below  it ;  and  within  60  m. 

BYBIA  (Arab.  Eth^Sham^  the  Aram  of  the  of  direct  distance,  though  by  the  circuitous 

Scriptures),  a  territory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bound-  channel  of  the  river  nearly  200  m.,  at  the  Dead 

ed  N.  by  Adana  and  Marash,  N.  £.  by  the  £u-  sea,  it  is  1,812  feet  below  the  Mediterranean, 

phrates,  £.  and  S.  by  Al  Jezira  and  Arabia,  No  similar  river  valley  is  known.    Among  the 

sod  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  81^  level  tracts  of  Syria,  beside  Ooele-Syria,  may 

and  87''  85'  K,  and  long.  84''  and  88''  45'  £. ;  be  named  the  great  plain  of  £6draelon,  that 

sea,  144^488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,750,000.    It  is  di-  of  Sharon,  and  the  arid  sandy  plain  of  Gaza, 

tided  into  the  paahaiics  of  Aleppo  or  Haleb,  The  Hauran  is,  but  for  its  black  basaltic  rocks, 

Tripoli  or  Tarabloos,  Acre  or  Akka,  Gaza,  and  much  like  some  of  the  steppes  of  Higher  Asia. 

Damasepa,  named  from  their  respective  capitals.  Around  Damascus,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  vast 
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plains  of  eand  extend  E.  and  S.,  and  cover  the  poitiona  whioh  are  leaat  expoaed  to  tbe  eye  of 
regfion  where  once  stood  Palmrra. — ^The  geol-  the  robber  and  tax  g^erer.    T^heat,  bArkf, 
ogy  of  Syria  ia  interestmg.    In  the  extreme  dnrra,  and  spelt  are  largelj  prodaoed,  as  well 
south  are  only  primitiye  rocks,  the  variegated  as  rice,  lentils,  peaa,  ^bc  ;  cotton,  hemp,  silk, 
granlto  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;   the  deep  madder,  indigo,  sesamnm,  castor  oil,  tobaooo, 
chasm  of  the  Dead  sea,  with  its  bitmnen  pita,  potatoes,  capsicum,  melons,  cucnmbera,  and 
salt  mountains,  and  warm  springs,  belongs  to  artichokes  are  also  important  crops.    Figi, 
the   carboniferous   era;   the   calcareous  and  oUves,  mulberries,  grapes,  almondi,  apricots, 
sandstone  formations  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  peaches,  pomegranates,  orai^^  lemons,  dates, 
abound  in  fossils  of  the  era  of  the  new  red  and  other  fruits  abound,     vineyards  are  dq- 
sandstone ;  and  the  porphyry  and  baaalt  of  the  merous  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  hill 
Hauran  give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin,  country  of  Judssa ;  the  grapes  are  large  ud 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there  luscious,  and  the  wine  made  from  them  of  ex- 
are  sufficient  rains,  or  irrigation  can  be  prao-  oellent  quality.     Storax  is  produced  for  the 
tised ;  but  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy  market.    In  the  vicinity  of  Damaficns  are  ex- 
and  utterly  barren.    The  region  around  the  tensive  fields  of  roses,  the  petals  of  which  fur- 
Dead  sea  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt  nish  the  attar  of  conmieroe.    The  qrcamore, 
and  alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta-  Indian  fig,  carob,  mulberry,  and  pistaduo  trees 
lion.    In  the  S.  and  £.  there  are  vast  sandy  grow  abundantly,  boUi  wild  and  cultivated. 
wastes.    The  desert  in  which  the  children  of  bcanunony  and  sumach  are  gathered  aboQtHt. 
larael  wandered  does  not  properly  belong  to  Lebanon  for  exportation.    The  cedar,  pine, 
Syria. — ^There  are  few  countries  of  the  same  and  fir  are  founa  in  extensive  forests  on  the 
extent  in  which  the  climate  is  so  varied  as  in  mountains,  though  the  true  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Syria.    On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  cool  once  so  highly  prized  for  building  parpoKs, 
and  pleasant  in  the  sunmier  months,  and  in  is  nearly  extinct.    The  arbutus,  tereb'mth,  Ian- 
ttie  winter  heavy  rains  fall,  but  the  cold  is  not  rel,  and  several  species  of  juniper  oocnr  on 
severe.    In  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan  the  sum-  the  table  lands,  where  are  also  fonnd  dirarf 
mer  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hottest  por-  oaks  which  produce  the  best  gall  nnts.  The 
tion  of  the  tropics,  and  on  the  sea  coast  the  domestic  animals  are  horses,  of  which  the  wan- 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  unhealthy.    In  dering  tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordinaiy 
winter  Beyrout  and  some  of  the  other  cities  speed  and  beauty ;  cattle,  generally  small  wd 
of  the  coast  are  healthy  and  pleasant  as  resi-  of  inferior  quality;  asses  and  mules  of  large  itie 
deuces  for  invalids.    In  Jerusalem  the  heat  is  and  very  serviceable ;  sheep  and  goats  of  sev- 
oppreesive  during  the  day  in  summer ;   rain  eral  kinds,  the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  fo^ 
seldom  faUs  between  the  end  of  April  and  the  mer  being  found  only  in  N.  Syria;  (^imela 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  are  few  clouds,  throughout  the  country,  and  the  domesticated 
and  hence  every  thing  is  parched  till  the  rainy  buffalo  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  Wady  Ghab. 
season.    Damascus  is  colder  in  winter  than  Of  wild  animals,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hyenas  are 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  snow  fre-  common  in  the  desert  mountains,  and  occa- 
quently  falls ;  yet  the  orange  and  fig  thrive  sionally  make  a  foray  into  the  more  popnloos 
tiiere.    The  average  raiu^e  of  heat  in  the  hot-  districts ;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home  in  lit 
test  part  of  summer  at  Jerusalem  and  Damas-  Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the  north- 
cus  IS  from  84^  to  86^  F. ;  in  winter  the  two  em  forests,  and  the  latter  also  oooasionaQy 
cities  differ  materially  in  temperature.  In  Alep-  further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  N.,  and 
po  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  antelopes  in  the  desert  regions;  and  hares,  po> 
year  is  very  great,  falling  below  zero  in  winter  cupmes,  and  jerboas  are  abundant    '^^^^'''J 
and  rising  above  100^  in  summer. — ^The  min-  no  poisonous  serpents.    Silkworms  are  reared 
end  productions  of  Syria  are  iron  of  excellent  extensively  in  the  mountainous  districta.   Tu^ 
quality,  the  swords  and  cutlery  of  Damascus  ties  and  tortoises  are  found  in  considerable 
and  the  iron  implements  of  S.  Syria  having  numbers.    Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
for  ages  maintained  the  highest  reputetion ;  a  inland  lakes,  though  not  plentiful  along  the 
little  quicksilver  and  some  coal  in  the  south ;  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  mannfao- 
and  in  the  Dead  sea  r^on  salt  and  bitumen,  tures  are  few  and  coarse.   (See  Tubxet.)— The 
Salt  of  very  good  quality  is  also  made  on  the  inhabitante  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  agriculture  religions.    The  ruling  race  are  the  Osmanh 
of  Syria  is  very  rude,  the  implements  and  modes  Turks,  who  form  but  an  insignifioant  portion  of 
of  culture  being  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are  mostly 
nse  2,600  years  ago.    Still,  even  with  this  im-  Arabs,  and  number  about  1,600,000;  they  are 
perfect  culture,  the  crops,  wherever  there  are  bigoted  and  hostile  to  Ohristians,  and  are  strict 
rains  or  irrigation  can  oe  practised,  are  large,  in  their  adherence  to  Soonnee  or  orthodox 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  lead  to  IslamisuL    There  are  4  sects  nsually  copaidtf- 
wealth  if  the  government  were  not  so  oppres-  ed  Mohanmiedan  dissenters,  though  it  ia  dim- 
sive,  and  the  danger  from  the  incursions  and  cult  to  say  whether  all  of  them  should  be  reek- 
robberies  of  the  roving  Bedouins  not  so  great  oned  as  Mohanunedans  or  not    The  Metaveltf 
As  it  is,  the  poor  /eUah  or  farmer  plants  and  are  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
reaps  his  crop  by  stealth,  and  only  in  those  hanuned,  and  are  allied  to  the  Sheeaha  or  6bi- 
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Hm  of  Fersia;  ihey  are  exceedingly  strict  in  ly  increafied.  The  empire  of  the  kinffs  of  Da- 
thdiroeremonialobserranoes,  and  regard  every  mascus  gradnally  extended  eastward  oyer  a 
thing  touched  by  those  not  of  their  faith  as  part  of  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  and  westward 
unclean;  they  nnmber  aboat  30,000,  and  are '  to  the  month  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  finally 
foond  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and  on  the  8.  part  overthrown  by  the  Assyrians  nnder  Tiglath 
of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Nnsaireyeh  or  Pileser,  abont  750  B.  0.  The  early  inhabitants 
Aoflairiyehf  inhabiting  the  mountains  extend-  of  northern  Syria  were  descendants  of  Shem. 
lag  from  the  great  viSey  N.  of  Lebanon  to  the  fVom  the  Orontes  southward,  all  of  Palestine 
gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antioch,  and  nnmber-  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  probably  Gilead  and  tiie 
ing  abont  60,000,  keep  their  religious  views  a  Hauran  or  Syria  E.  of  the  Jordan,  was  a  re- 
secret;  they  are  represented  as  holding  to  a  gion  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  descendants 
mixture  of  paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Ham.  The  PhoBnicians  settled  mainly  along 
Ghrifltianil7,  are  often  called  devil-worshippers,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
and  acknowledge  a  belief  in  transmigration  of  the  earliest  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 
Bonis;  they  are  a  wild,  savage  race,  given  to  Sidon,  their  first  seat,  is  said  by  tradition  to 
plnnder  and  bloodshed.  The  Ismailiyeh,  oc-  have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  oldest  son  of 
copying  the  mountains  W.  of  Hamah,  are  few  Ham ;  and  colonies  from  it  went  forth  to  Tyre 
innomber,  and  were  originally  Sheeahs;  they  and  Arvad,  and  thence  to  all  portions  of  the 
are  the  descendants  of  the  people  known  in  Mediterranean  and  beyond.  Phoenicia  attained 
the  thne  of  the  cmsades  nnder  the  name  of  its  greatest  power  about  1050  B.  C,  and  it 
AaMflsins.  (See  Assassdib.)  The  4th  sect  is  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  fdH  500 
the  DruBes,  nombering  abont  70,000,  and  the  vears,  but  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
most  fanatieal  of  all.  (See  Dbuses.)  The  lonians,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  The 
largest  of  the  nommally  Christian  sects  is  that  southern  parts  of  western  and  portions  of 
of  the  Maronites,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Palestine  were  inhabited  by  a  great 
Lebanon,  though  they  have  small  communities  race,  tiie  Anakim  and  Rephaim,  traces  of  whose 
in  all  the  principid  towns  firom  Aleppo  to  Naz-  cities  yet  remain  in  the  Hauran.  The  S.  W. 
areth.  They  were  estimated  prior  to  the  late  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
cinl  war  at  abont  225,000.  The  orthodox  region  adjoining  the  Dead  sea  to  the  £.  by  the 
Greeks  (Greeks  in  reli^on,  but  not  generally  Semitic  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (See  PALsa- 
in  blood),  numbering  about  120,000,  are  scat-  tikb.)  The  equally  Semitic  Israelites  emigrated 
tered  throu^ont  fiie  citiee  and  more  level  por-  f^om  Egypt  to  Palestine  during  the  15th  century 
tioos  of  Syria,  and  engage  in  agricnlture  and  B.  0.,  and  thenceforward  for  1,600  years  ex- 
tzwie;  they  have  their  worship  in  their  own  erted  a  powerful  influence  in  its  history.  (See 
language.  There  are  dissenters  also  ftom  the  Hebbxws.)  The  theocracy  under  which  they 
Greek  ehnrofa,  tbe  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  a  mere  existed  for  more  than  400  years  was  terminated 
iuindfol,  dwdling  mostly  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Da-  by  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  in  1096,  and  the 
maseas.  The  Greek  Catholic  and  Syrian  Oath-  kingdom  was  divided  in  the  reign  of  Rehobo- 
olie  ohnrdies  acknowledge  the  pope,  though  am,  the  grandson  of  his  successor  David.  The 
in  some  particnlars  they  approach  more  nearly  10  tribes,  or  Jbrael  as  they  were  distinctively 
to  the  Greek  tiian  the  Roman  church ;  they  are  termed,  were  conquered  and  carried  into  cap- 
about  40,000  in  all,  and  embrace  a  large  num-  tivity  by  the  Assyrians  in  721  B.  C,  and  their 
ber  of  the  more  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria,  place  snpnlied  by  colonists  from  Babylonia,  Ha- 
The  Armeniana  are  50,000  or  60,000  in  num-  math,  and  elsewhere,  who  became  the  Samari- 
ber.  There  are  abont  25,000  Jews  in  Syria;  tans  of  a  subsequent  era,  and  a  few  families  of 
those  in  Palestine  are  immigrants  ftom  foreign  whom  still  exist  on  their  yicient  site.  The 
cotmtries,  while  those  of  Aleppo  and  Damas-  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
ens  are  deeoendanta  of  Jewish  families  who  188  years  later,  but  after  a  70  years*  captivity 
We  resided  there  for  many  centuries.  There  the  people  were  restored  to  their  own  land,  and 
are  Mohammedan  aehools  in  the  cities,  and  the  the  second  temple  was  built.  Syria  from  this 
Chrutian  sects  alao  maintain  some  schools.  The  period,  until  Grecian  power  became  para^ 
children  of  the  wealthy  are  frequently  sent  to  mount  there,  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap 
France  or  England  for  edncation,  but  the  great  resident  at  Damascus.  The  battle  of  Issus, 
nuas  of  the  people  are  very  illiterate. — Syria  is  888  B.  C,  led  to  the  subjection  of  Syria 
remarkable  as  the  seat  of  some  of  the  earliest  proper,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  to  Alexan- 
and  most  xwwerfol  nations  of  the  East,  and  as  der  the  Great.  Tyre  and  Gaza  alone  stood 
luring  been  the  scene  ofthe  most  extraordinary  out  against  him,  and  the  former  was  taken 
^ants  of  human  history.  Aram  seems  to  have  by  storm  after  a  7  months'  siege.  Jerusalem 
bAn  the  earliest  name  of  the  re^on,  and  the  was  threatened,  but  succeeded  in  securing  his 
central  part  ef  it  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew  favor.  On  the  deaHi  of  Alexander,  and  after  a 
Seriptares  as  Aram  Dammesek,  or  the  Aram  of  long  struggle  of  succession  on  the  partition  of 
vhieh  Damascns  was  the  capital.  The  manu-  his  empire,  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  received 
bctores  of  Damasons.  its  swords,  its  cutlery,  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  Seleucus  Nica- 
its  leather,  and  its  rich  perfumes,  early  gave  it  tor  northern  Syria.  He  founded  Antioch,  near 
a  reputation  and  prominence,  which  uie  ambi-  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  made  it  his  cap- 
tktt  and  energy  of  its  long  lines  of  kings  great-  ital ;  and  for  several  centuries  it  was  the  great- 
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ert  of  oriental  cities.  The  kii^tnn  of  Syiia  from  that  time  to  oar  ova  haftfbnaedaiMH 
continued  flourishing  under  the  Seleucidsd  till  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1832  Ibrahim 
about  the  close  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.  Anti-  Pasha  conquered  Syria  for  his  father  Kehemet 
ochus  the  Great  wrested  Palestine  and  Ooele*  Aii,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in  1841,  through  the 
Syria  from  Egypt.  The  revolt  of  the  Jews  armed  intervention  of  England,  it  was  restored 
nnder  the  Asmonean  family  against  Antiochus  to  the  sultan.  In  July,  1860,  an  insurrectioQ 
Epiphanes,  after  a  struggle  of  24  years,  ended  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  at 
in  their  independence  (143).  (See  Antioohus,  Damascus,  in  which  many  Ghristians  were  slain, 
DsMBTBius  SoTBB,  HsBBEws,  and  Sklbuous.)  the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  American  ood- 
About  68  B.  0.  Syria  became  a  Roman  prov-  sul  wounded.  This  was  followed,  as  it  had 
ince,  and  subsequently  was  divided  into  several  frequently  been  preceded,  by  siiniiar  distorh- 
provinces ;  the  Herodian  family  ruled  over  Ju-  ances  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  between  the  Druses  and 
diea  and  some  adjoining  districts,  while  north-  Maronites,  and  a  predatory  conflict  of  several 
em  Syria  and  the  coast  were  under  Roman  months^  duration,  in  which  nearly  150  village 
proconsuls.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa*  were  destroyed.  France  and  England  fioaily 
Jem  by  Titus,  the  whole  of  Syria,  including  interfered,  the  outbreak  was  suppressed,  and 
Judffia,  was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  An-  the  prime  movers  were  brought  to  punisbmeat. 
tioch  was  the  capital.  It  continued  under  the  SYRIAO  LANGUAGE  AND  LITEBA- 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest  TURE..  The  Syriac  language  belongs  to  the 
by  Ghosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  northern  or  Aramaic  brancm  of  the  Semitio 
century,  followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  family,  which  branch  includes,  beside  it,  the 
A.  D.  634.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria  closely  related  Chaldean,  or  dialect  of  Mesopo- 
was  rapid,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  province,  tamia.  In  writing  it  various  forms  of  diaracter 
in  their  costly  cathedrals,  churches,  and  epis-  are  used,  all  of  them,  however,  of  kindred 
copal  palaces,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  opu-  origin,  and  coming  from  the  same  eoarce 
lence  of  its  adherents ;  and  fierce  theological  whence  are  derived  the  other  Semitio  alpha- 
oontests  were  waged  with  the  western  and  bets.  The  oldest  character  is  the  Palmyrene, 
African  bishops.  In  654  Damascus  again  be-  represented  by  sundry  inscriptions  dating  from 
came  the  capital  of  Syria  and  of  the  great  Mo-  soon  after  the  time  of  Christ;  with  this  iiinost 
hammedan  empire.  The  great  cities  of  Syria,  nearly  connected  the  common  square  Habrev 
which  had  scarcely  yielded  to  any  in  the  world  character,  used  by  the  Jews  from  the  fiabjlo- 
in  point  of  splendor,  waned  under  the  wither-  nian  captivity  down  to  the  present  time.  Next 
ing  influence  of  Islamism,  and  of  them  all  Da-  in  age  is  the  Estrangelo  alphabet,  commonly 
mascus  alone  now  retains  any  measure  of  its  employed  by  the  Syrians  till  the  8th  or  9th 
former  grandeur.  In  750  the  capital  was  re-  century ;  out  of  this  grew,  on  the  one  hand, 
moved  first  to  Oufah  and  afterward  to  Bagdad,  the  Cufio,  the  parent  of  all  the  modem  forms 
and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province  of  the  Arabic ;  while,  on  the  other  haod, 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About  the  mid-  through  the  Nestorian  missions  in  High  Asia, 
die  of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan  it  was  communicated  to  Tartar  tribes,  aud  grev 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  conquered  it,  into  the  modem  Mongol  and  Mantchoo  alpha- 
and  toward  tlie  close  of  the  llth  the  Se^ook  bets.  The  common  modern  Syriac  alphabet  is 
Turks  made  it  a  part  of  their  empire.  The  an  adi^tation  of  the  Estrangelo  to  an  easier  and 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  these  fanatics  on  Chris-  more  rapid  style  of  writing ;  it  began  to  come 
tian  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land  led  to  the  into  use  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  by 
crusades,  and  in  1099  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  ^i^grees.  crowded  out  its  predecessor,  which 
storm,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas-  was  at  last  employed  only  for  headings  aod 
cos  and  a  part>  of  Mesopotamia  conquered  by  such  like  purposes.  Finally,  we  have  the  Xes- 
tfae  Christian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin-  torian  character,  still  in  common  use  with  the 
cipalities ;  Godfrey  was  chosen  kintf  of  Jerusa-  modern  Nestorian  Christiana ;  it  is  heavier  aad 
lem,  Bohemond  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin  squarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 
at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Trip-  from  their  common  mother,  the  Estrangelo.  All 
oli.  Their  rule  was  of  short  duration ;  after  these  alphabets  contain  the  same  22  caaractera 
repeated  attacks  by  Noureddin  and  his  succes-  with  the  Phcsnician  and  the  Hebrew. — ^The  po- 
sers, it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187.  sition  of  Syria,  in  contact  on  all  sides  with 
The  numerous  crusades  which  followed  re-  powerful  nations  and  developed  civilizations  of 
suited  only  in  their  regaining  a  few  points,  and  other  races,  and  its  subjection  in  turn  to  Per- 
in  the  temporary  acquisition  of  Jerusalem  by  sian,  Greek,  and  Roman  domination  before 
treaty  in  1229,  only  to  be  attacked  and  plun-  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  its 
dered  by  the  Tartars  and  the  troops  of  Melek  language,  are  doubtless  t^e  reasons  why  the 
ed-Dhabn,  and  the  final  occupation  of  the  latter  presents  us  the  Semitic  type  in  less  purity 
whole  country  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1291.  (See  than  the  other  diaJects  of  the  £unily.  It  con- 
Egypt.)  For  two  centuries  the  unfortunate  tains  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  chiefly 
country  was  the  prey  of  the  two  contending  nouns,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  speech, 
Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  and  his  successors  even  particles;  it  admits  to  a  slight  extent  of 
and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  composition  of  words;  it  has  also  partly  filled 
1517  it  was  conquered  by  Sultan  Selim  L,  and  out  the  scanty  structure  of  the  Semitic  verb 
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with  forms  of  periphTastio  origin.  Thas,  be-  that  it  has  a  less  independent  interest  than  the 
side  i^e  usual  perfect  and  imperfect  (or  pre-  other  principal  Semitic  literatures;  bnt,  beside 
terite  and  fotnre),  each  of  which  is  capable  of  the  important  part  it  has  played  as  the  inter* 
gtanding  for  time  past)  present,  or  fiitnre,  it  has  mediarj  between  Greek  and  Moslem  science 
a  distinctive  present,  formed  by  a  participle  and  philosophy,  it  is  a  source  of  very  valuable 
and  following  prononn;  an  imperfect,  formed  historical  information,  especially  as  regards  the 
of  a  participle  and  the  yerb  to  be ;  a  pluperfecti  history  of  the  early  Christian  oharch.  The  old- 
formed  of  the  perfect  (or  preterite)  and  the  est  Syriac  work  still  existing  is  the  translation 
verb  to  be ;  aod  even  a  future,  with  the  a^jeo-  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible,  of  unknown  author- 
tire  ready,  about  to.  Of  the  Semitic  conjuga-  ship,  commonly  called  the  Peshito ;  it  is  sup* 
ttons,  the  Syriac  has  but  8,  each  with  its  pas-  posed  to  have  been  made  not  later  than  A.  D. 
SLTe;  the  3d  and  8d  are  hardly  distinguished  in  200.  The  earliest  authors  whose  names,  with 
mesning,  both  expressing  intensive  or  causative  fragments  of  their  works,  have  come  down  to 
actioQ.  The  dual  number,  both  in  nouns  and  ns,  are  a  few  years  older ;  they  are  Bardesanes 
verbs,  has  entirely  disappeared.  While  the  Ian-  and  his  son  Harmonius.  Beside  philosophical 
^aagehasgainedsomethingin  point  of  precision,  works,  they  composed  the  first  hymns  in  the 
It  has  kst  in  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  force^  language,  and  fixed  its  poetic  style,  giving  it  a 
and  makes  the  impression,  as  Renan  says,  of  properly  metrical  form,  dependent  on  accent  and 
a  tongue  "  dull,  clear,  prolix,  without  harmony,  number  of  syllables,  with  occasional  rhyme ;  it 
loaded  wUt  foreign  words,''  and  in  which  ^^the  was  the  first  time  anv  Semitic  dialect  had  been 
relations  of  ideas,  so  elegantly  expressed  in  He-  subjected  to  such  rules.  But  the  most  promi- 
brew  by  a  small  nnmber  of  flexions,  are  length-  nent  early  Syriac  author  is  St.  Ephraem,  or 
ilj  and  heavfly  set  forth  by  the  use  of  parti-  Ephraem  Syrus,  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
des  and  drcurolocntions." — The  ancient  Syriao  tury ;  with  him  commences  the  ftdl  career  of 
was  a  vernacular  dialect  during  the  first  cen-  the  Syriac  literature,  which  continued  uninter- 
tories  after  Obrist;  after  being  raised  to  the  rupted  until  the  9th  century.  It  concerned 
rank  of  a  cultivated  literary  language,  chiefly  itself  especially  with  religion,  the  translating 
in  connection  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  commenting  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatic 
asd  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  main-  and  polemical  theology,  martyrologies  and  lit- 
tained  itself  as  such,  unaltered,  throughout  the  orgies,  but  embraced  also  history,  philosophy, 
whole  period  of  growth  of  the  Syriao  literature;  grammar,  and  the  natural  sciences;  medicine, 
and  it  is  still  the  sacred  language  of  the  scat-  the  most  important  science  in  the  Orient,  was 
tered  bodies  of  Ghristians  in  Asia  representing  for  many  centuries  entirely  .in  the  hands  of  the 
the  ancient  Syriao  church,  as  the  K'estorians  Syrians.  A  great  part  of  this  literature  has 
and  Maronites,  and  the  St.  Hiomas  Christians  been  lost^  and  what  remains  has  as  yet  been  but 
of  India ;  it  is  no  longer  properly  understood,  partially  worked  up  and  made  accessible.  It 
however,  even  by  tiie  best  instructed  among  may  be  said  to  have  done  its  principal  work  in 
them.  ^  But  the  popular  dialects,  beside  under-  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  introducing  clas- 
goin^  inevitable  change  and  corruption,  began,  sical  learning  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabs. 
after  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  spread  of  These  became  the  scholars  of  the  Syrians  in 
Islam  over  the  conntry,  first  to  be  filled  with  every  department,  and  their  translations  of 
Arabic  words,  then  to  be  crowded  out  of  use  Greek  authors  are  supposed  to  have  been  made, 
sod  replaced  by  the  Arabic,  until,  probably  in  especiidly  at  the  outset,  almost  altogether  from 
tiie  isth  and  Idth  centuries,  Syriac  almost  en-  Syriao  versions  and  by  Svrian  scholars.  But 
tirely  disappeared  ,as  a  spoken  tongue,  being  the  Arabs  soon  surpassed  their  Syrian  teach- 
retained  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  in  a  ers,  and  became  their  instructors  in  turn ;  and 
^tly  corrupted  form,  and  principally  by  the  the  greatly  superior  vigor  and  ability  of  the 
Kestorian  Christians  of  Koordistan  and  Persia,  new  Moslem  literature  enabled  it  to  crowd  out 
The  vernacular  dialect  of  these  scanty  remains  of  fiivor  and  out  of  existence  that  upon  which 
^  the  once  powerful  and  active  sect  of  Nesto-  it  was  founded,  as  the  Arabic  language  crowd- 
nans  has  been  lately,  by  the  efibrts  of  the  ed  out  the  Syriao  idioms.  The  grammatical* 
American  missionaries  at  Goroomiah,  raised  to  study  and  culture  of  the  Syriac  began  after  the 
the  rank  of  a  written  and  printed  language,  founding  of  the  famous  school  of  Edeasa,  long 
with  a  Christian  literature,  school  and  scien-  a  chief  centre  of  oriental  learning,  in  the  5th 
tific  books,  periodicals,  &c,  A  grammar  of  it,  century.  The  works  of  previous  laborers  in 
hytheRev.D.T.  Stoddard,  has  been  published  this  field  were  effaced  by  those  of  Jacob  of 
bjthe  American  oriental  society  (in  its**  Jour-  Edessa,  of  the  7th  century,  whose  authority 
p4"  voL  v.,  185G,  and  as  a  separate  work) ;  gave  the  classical  and  sacred  dialect  its  final 
it  fami>be8  a  very  curious  and  interesting  illus-  form.  From  his  time  the  series  of  native  gram- 
tratioQ  of  how  even  a  Semitic  idiom  may  be-  marians  and  lexicographers  is  almost  unbro- 
come  changed,  mixed,  and  corrupted,  when  left  ken ;  of  most  note  among  them  are  Elias  of 
to  grow  up  uncultivated  during  a  long  period  Nisibis  (11th  century),  John  Barzugbi  (begin- 
^themidst  of  foreign  influences. — The  Syriao  ning  of  the  18th  century),' and  BarhebrsBus. 
sterature  is  all  later  than  the  Christian  era,  known  also  as  Arabic  auUior  by  the  name  of 
ttd  is  a  Christian  literature,  composed  under  Abulfar^}  (18th  century) ;  of  lexicographers, 
mek  influenee  and  after  Greek  modek,  so  Bar-AliandBar-Bahlul(ofthe9thandldthcen* 
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gtriot  search  of  his  abode  and  papers  was  eze-  ty,  and  was  elected  hy  the  same  to  the  diet  of 
eated  by  the  Austrian  police,  which,  togetiier  184d-'4  and  1847-8.  His  (TtaedM  hui/bidm 
with  the  simaltaneons  loss  of  a  friend,  is  said  to  (^^  Travels  Abroad,"  2  vols.,  Pesth,  1840),  two 
hare  rendered  him  again,  insane.  Boon  after  pamphlets  advocating  the  introdnction  of  the 
he  was  fdnnd  dead  in  his  room,  killed  by  a  pis-  Pennsylvania  prison  system  and  the  abolition 
tol  ball.  The  universal  manifestation  of  na-  of  capital  punishment,  and  his  boldness  and  do- 
tional  grief  and  indignation  which  followed  the  quenoe  in  defence  of  popular  and  nationfll 
receipt  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  in  Hun-  rights,  had  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  public, 
gary  became  so  overwhelming,  that  even  before  as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
the  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  memory  were  opposition  party,  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
over  the  Austrian  government  was  again  com-  called  the  latter  to  the  adminlstratioii  of  the 
pelled  to  yield ;  and  the  first  anniversary  of  country.  Szemere  was  appointed  minister  of 
Dz6ch6nyi's  death  was  celebrated  by  a  new  na-  the  interior  in  the  Batthyanyi  oabinet,  being 
tional  diet  assembled  at  Pesth  (April,  1861).  also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the  ns- 
SZEGrEDlN  (Hun.  Szeged),  a  free  royal  town  tional  assembly  of  Pesth,'  became  snbfieqnenyj 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Csongr^  a  member  of  the  ^^  committee  of  defence,"  offi> 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  oppo-  dated  for  some  months  as  oommisswy  of  the 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Maros,  60  m.  W.  from  revolutionary  gavernment  in  upper  Hungirj, 
Arad  and  89  m.  8.  E.  from  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1867,  and  on  the  declaration  of  independence  in  De- 
62,700,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Slavi.  It  stands  in  brec2dn  was  chosen  by  Kossuth  president  of  the 
a  marsh,  and  is  divided  into  the  town  proper  new  mimstiy,  with  the  portfolio  of  the  interior, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  suburbs.  The  river  In  all  these  cf^acities  he  displayed  an  untiring 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  town  activity  and  great  energy,  beeide  being  con- 
defended  by  an  old  fortress  built  by  the  Turks  spicuous  for  his  democratic  and  republican 
in  the  16th  century,  which  is  surrounded  by  demonstrations.  He  opposed  the  transfer  of 
walls  and  ditches  and  entered  by  two  bridges,  dictatoritd  powers  to  Odrgey,  and  after  thesor^ 
and  contains  extensive  barracks,  a  house  of  render  of  the  latter  esci^>ed  to  Oonstantinople, 
correction,  and  a  church  of  its  own.  The  com  and  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since 
market  stands  by  itself,  and  consists  of  a  row  resided.  In  exile  he  published,  beside  some 
of  houses,  the  town  house,  large  barracks,  and  minor  writings,  JL  Batthyanyi^  A,  C^Ufgei  tmd 
several  factories.  The  principal  manufactures  L,  Saauth  (Hamburg,  1861),  in  which  hevebe- 
are  different  kinds  of  cloth,  tobacco,  soda,  and  mently  assails  the  two  latter,  and  ^^  HtmgBTf 
soap ;  and  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  from  1848  to  I860,*'  in  letters  to  Cobden,  Loid 
Theiss  are  built  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Palmerston,  and  Count  Gavour  (London.  1860). 
town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Pesth,  as  well  — Two  elder  members  of  the  same  family,  PIi 
as  with  Temesviir.  It  was  a  place  of  coneoder-  (bom  1786)  and  Mikl68  (bom  1804),  eiyoy  s 
able  importance  during  the  Turkish  sway  in  considerable  reputation  as  poets. 
Hungary,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  for  a  SZIGIIGETI,  J6zsbf,  a  Hungarian  drama- 
short  time,  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  gov-  tist,  bom  in  Grosswardein  in  1814.  He  stud- 
emment  and  the  national  assembly.  led  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
8ZEELERS.  See  Transtlvaiyia.  joined  a  company  of  actors  at  Buoa,  with 
SZEMERE,  Bebtalan,  a  Hungarian  states-  whom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  titear 
man  and  author,  bom  at  Vata,  in  the  county  tre  at  Pesth,  he  permanently  attached  himself 
of  Borsod,  Aug.  24,  1812.  He  received  his  to  this  institution.  Not  conspicuous  as  an  ao- 
early  education  at  Miskolcz  and  ESsmarkL  tor,  he  has  proved  a  very  successful  author  of 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophical  and  plays,  especially  of  the  light  and  popular  kind, 
legal  studies  at  Patak  and  Presburg,  in  1886~'7  A^ong  his  numerous  productions  are :  Vat»l, 
travelled  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Al  Bndre  ('*  Pseudo-Andrew'*),  Se^koU  haton% 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland,  subse-  (''The  Deserter"),  KHjnmtoly  ("Two  Fia- 
quently  held  various  offices  in  his  native  coun-  tola*'),  and  ZMd  (''The  Jew")* 


T 

Tthe  20th  letter  and  16th  consonant  of  the  rous  counterpart  d.    In  etymology  it  is  inter* 

f  English  and  other  alphabets  derived  from  changeable  with  d^  and  sometimes  with  ih,  py 

the  Roman,  the  19th  of  the  Greek  (tau\  and  the  «,  and  I,    By  itself  it  has  but  one  sound;  but 

0th  of  the  Hebrew  {tet  or  teth).    It  is  of  the  combined  with  A,  it  forms  a  oompound  sotmd 

denti-lingual  class,  and  represents  the  sound  as  in  the  word  thigh,  which  sound  the  An> 

produced  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath  glo-Saxons  represented  by  d;  the  Greeks  by  i 

after  placing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  (theta),  and  the  Hebrews  by  j^  (too  or  tw) ; 

mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth.    This  ford-  or  as  in  the  word  thy,  which  sound  the  An- 

ble  emission  of  the  breath  is  the  principal  di»-  glo-Sazons  represented  by  ]» ;  for  neither  of 

tinotion  between  the  sounds  of  t  and  its  sono*  tiiese  soonda  has  the  En^sh  a  separate  ohai^ 
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aeter.   In  Freneh  t  is  dropped  in  man^  words  moMuehm  (Mtu9  (2  toIs.,  Heidelberg,  18dT-'9), 

from  the  Latin  where  it  is  preceded  and  fol-  and  FHedrich,  SymboWo  der  moMuehen  Stift^ 

lowed  bj  8  vowel ;  as  in  p^«,  m^e^  «t«,  from  M^tte  (Leipeio,  1841). 

fater^  mater,  eita;  also  m>m  the  termination  TABERNACLES^  Fbast  of  (Heb.  ^hitg  ha^ 

of  man/  words.     In  French  and  English,  be-  iuhoth),  one  of  the  8  great  festiyals  of  the  Jews, 

fore  the  vowel  i,  t  has  the  sound  of  <A,  as  in  observed  after  harvest,  and  commencing  on  the 

fnUtwn.^AA  a  Greek  numeral  r  stood  for  15th  day  of  the  month  Tisri.    It  was  instituted 

800,  ,T  for  800,000.    Among  the  Latins  T  rep-  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  goodness 

resented  160,  and  with  a  dash  above  it  (t)  of  God,  who  protected  hie  people  in  the  wilder* 

160,000.   As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  the-  ness  when  they  dwelt  in  tents  or  booths.    It 

ohgia^  as  in  S.  T.  D.,  ioerm  theologia  doctor;  continQed  8  (among  the  Jews  in  exile  9)  days, 

and  in  ancient  writings,  monnments,  or  ooin&  the  first  and  last  (in  exile  the  two  first  and  two 

for  Titos,  Titins,  TnUios,  and  sometimes  tri  last)  of  which  were  the  most  important  and 

htnm,   (See  D.)  solemn.    To  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  be- 

TABASOO,  a  S.  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  longs  the  waving  toward  the  4  quarters  of  liie 

N.  bv  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  £.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by  world  of  fine  firuits  and  leafy  branches'  amid 

Ohupas  and  Guatemala,  and  W.  by  the  terri-  the  singing  of  liturgical  songs,  commonly  call- 

toiyof  Tehuantepec;  area,  18,996  sq.  m.;  pop.  ed,  from  the  repetition  of  the  words  h<ma^  na 

75,901,  chiefly  Indians.     The  coast  is  indented  (Oh  savel),  Hosanna.     On  the  Yth  day  this 

bjBeverat  bays  and  lagoons,'and  there  are  some  was  repeated,  for  the  last  time,  with  greater 

islands  toward  its  £.  extremity,  the  most  im-  solemnity.    During  the  first  7  days  the  living 

portant  of  which  are  Laguna,  Oarmen,  and  Pu-  in  booths  was  obligatory,  which  is  still  partial- 

ertoBeal.    The  sarfaoe  is  generally  flat  and  in  ly  observed  by  the  Jews  in  most  countries. 

some  places  marshy,  and  there  are  several  small  Sacrifices  took  place  in  the  temple,  and  in  later 

lakes.   The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  times  also  a  ceremony  of  **  pouring  water*'  on 

Uaiimaainta  and  Tabasco,  are  generally  small,  the  sacrifice,  and  a  gpreat  iilumination  of  the 

and  they  all  overflow  tiieir  banks  at  certain  outer  court,  connected  with  dances  by  torch- 

8eafloD8.    The  dixnate  is  hot  and  unhealthy;  light. 

aod  between  September  and  March  gales  of  TABOO,  a  word  formerly  used  by  the  Poly- 

vind  render  navigation  dangerous  even  on  the  nesian  islanders  to  indicate  both  a  religious 

mers.    Oak,  cedar,  and  mahogany  abound,  consecration  and  a  political  prohibition  exer- 

Oacao,  coffee,  pepper,  sugar  cane,  palmetto,  cised  by  the  chiefs.     All  things  reserved  for 

tobacco,  maize,  ana  rice  are  cultivated.    Gap-  the  service  of  their  idols  were  taboo,  and  no 

ita),  San  Joan  Bantista.  person  but  the  priests,  and  especially  no  woman, 

TABERNACLE  (Lat.  tdbemaeulum,  tent;  might  touch  them;  lands  were  also  thus  con- 
Heb.  oM),  the  niune  of  the  portable  sanctuary  secrated,  and  when  the  sign  of  taboo  was  raised 
which  the  Israelites  carried  with  them  in  their  over  them,  no  profane  foot  might  intrude, 
migrations  through  the  desert,  and  which,  after  The  chiefs  were  also  accustomed  to  taboo  oeiv 
tbe  conqnest  of  Canaan,  was  set  up  in  various  tain  articles  of  food  or  clothing  which  they  de* 
towns  of  Palestine  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  sired  to  reserve  for  their  own  use,  and  thus 
wb«n  it  was  replaced  by  the  temple  of  Jerusa-  often  occasioned  great  distress  by  depriving 
lem.  It  was  constructed,  by  order  of  Moses,  by  the  common  people  of  them.  It  is  used  in 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  set  up  for  the  first  English  to  signify  a  total  prohibition  of  inter- 
time  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  course  with  or  approach  to  the  thing  tabooed, 
second  year  after  leaving  Egypt.  Its  frame*  TABOR,  Mount  (Gr.  Ara/Svptov;  now  Jehel 
work  consisted  of  48  perpendicular  gilded  et-Tur),  an  insulated  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Wrds  of  acacia  wood,  which  were  kept  to-  Esdraelon,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  from  Nazareth,  in 
gether  by  golden  rings  and  fixed  into  silver  Galilee,  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
sockets.  Over  these  boards  4  coverings  were  Saviour's  transfiguration.  It  is  about  1,000 
spread.  The  entrance,  which  was  turned  to-  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  limestone,  and 
vard  the  east,  was  closed  by  means  of  a  splen-  its  sides  are  covered  up  to  the  sumnut  with  the 
did  cnrtain,  supported  by  5  columns.  The  inte-  valonia  oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other 
rior  was  ^vided  by  a  cnrtain  into  two  rooms,  shrubs.  Its  summit  is  a  plateau  of  some  600 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the  yards  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  half  as 
saoctuaty  was  placed,  on  the  north,  the  table  much  across.  All  around  this  plain  there  are 
with  the  18  loaves  of  shew  bread  (see  Shew  traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  and  below  it  on  the 
Bbsad)  ;  toward  the  south  the  golden  candle-  S.  E.  side  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortifi- 
B^ek;  and  in  the  middle  the  altar  of  incense,  cation,  a  gateway  of  Saracenic  architecture 
1a  the  holy  of  holies  stood  the  ark  of  the  called- "the  gate  of  the  wind,"  and  a  small 
eovenant  The  tabemade  was  surrounded  by  vault  where  the  lAtin  monks  from  Nazareth 
I  kind  of  courtyard  which  was  100  cubits  long  celebrate  an  annu^  mass  in  memory  of  the 
md  60  wide.  The  typical  significance  of  the  transfiguration.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  church 
Ubemacle  has  been,  ever  since  the  times  of  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  the  Greeks  ob* 
Philo  and  Josephus,  a  subject  of  investigation,  serve  the  same  festival.  Tabor  is  several  times 
Tbe  most  important  treatises  on  the  subject  in  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  before  it 
inodem  times  are  by  Oreujeer,  SymboUk  dei  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors  of 
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Israel  previous  to  the  batOe  intb  Sisera.    There  deeignafced.  The  Didloffui  de  Oratonhu^  treeft- 
was  upon  it  a  citj  of  the  Levites  of  the  tribe  ing  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquenoe  in 
of  Zebulon,  which  was  taken  and  fortified  bj  Rome,  was  written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespe- 
Antiochus  the  Great,  218  B.  0.    In  68  B.  0.  a  sian,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  diffnae  and  easj 
battle  was  fought  near  it  Between  the  Romans  style,  yery  different  from  that  adopted  in  his 
under  the  proconsul  Gabinius  and  the  Jews  later  works.    It  was  formerly  by  no  meaos 
under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  universally  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  but  oonunents- 
which  10,000  Jews  were  slain.    Tabor  is  not  tors  now  generally  concur  in  oonfiidering  it  his 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  first  work.     The  Vita  Agrieola^  written  probably 
mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration  under  Domitian  and  published  under  Kerva  in 
in  the  4th  century.    At  the  foot  of  it  the  cru-  97,  has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
saders  several  times  fought  the  Moslems,  and  biography,  althovigh  the  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
Napoleon  gained  there  a  victory  over  the  Turks,  ficult,  owing  to  the  conciseness  of  statement 
TABORIT£S.    See  Hues,  vol.  iz.  p.  395.  and  the  corruptions  of  the  text.    It  is  not  con- 
TABRIZ,  Tabbeez,  or  Taubis,  a  town  of  tained  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Tacatus.    The 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerba^an,  Oermaniay  written  in  98,  is  a  detaikd  accoont 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aigi,  86  m.  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German 
from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ooroomiah ;  pop.  tribes,  derived  principally  from  the  statements 
80,000.    It  stands  in  a  plain  4,800  feet  above  of  traders  and  soldiers.    Its  geographical  vsLue 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  ranges  of  bare  is  so  slight  that  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
rugged  hills  on   8  sides.     The  surrounding  work  has  been  questioned,  though  without  sof- 
country  is  very  fertile.    The  town  is  defended  ficient  reason,  it  would  seem,  as  the  author 
by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about  Zi  m.  in  evidently  gave  most  attention  to  the  social  and 
circuit,  and  entered  by  7  gates.    The  most  re-  political  aspects  of  his  subject.    The  EutoruB 
markable  building  is  the  citadel,  which  was  embrace  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  (68) 
originally  a  mosque,  and  is  600  years  old ;  it  is  to  the  death  of  Domitian  (96),  and  must  have 
a  lofty  edifice,  and  contains  both  a  cannon  been  an  elaborate  work,  as  the  first  4  books 
foundery  and  barracks  within  its  walls.     In  and  a  part  of  the  5Ui,  the  only  portions  nov 
many  of  the  gardens  there  are  ruins  of  mag-  extant,  carry  the  narrative  no  fuither  than  the 
nificent  buildings.     Tabriz  has  manuflEMtories  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  hy 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods.    It  is  said  to  have  Titus  in  A.  D.  69.    In  point  of  style  they  are 
been  founded  by  the  wife  of  Haroun  al  Rashid,  the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions.   The 
A.  D.  791.    It  has  been  several  times  captured  Annales^  the  work  of  his  mature  years,  oomr 
by  the  Turks,  and  frequently  severely  damaged  mence  with  the  death  of  Auffustus  in  A.  D.  14, 
by  earthquakes.  and  extend  to  the  death  of  Nero,  embracing  a 
TAGAM  AHAO.    See  Poplab.  period  of  54  years  ;  and  of  the  16  books  in 
TAOITUS,  Gaius  Oohnblius,  a  Roman  his-  which  they  were  originally  comprised  only  the 
torian,  born  probably  between  A.  D.  50  and  55,  first  4,  part  of  the  5th,  the  6th,  the  latter  part 
died  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  of  the  11th,  the  12th,  18th,  14th,  15tJi,  and  the 
Hadrian.    The  few  details  of  his  personal  his-  first  part  of  the  16th  are  extant    The  first  5 
tory  are  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages  books  were  discovered  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  friend  tury  in  the  abbey  of  Oorvey,  Westphalia,  and 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  most  of  these  can  be  were  first  published  in  Rome  in  1615.    It  b^ng 
stated  only  on  coi^ecture.    At  about  the  age  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  the  condi- 
of  25  he  was  appointed  to  an  office,  supposed  tion  of  the  empire  under  the  Ocesars,  the  eoi- 
to  have  been  the  qusestorship,  by  Vespasian ;  peror  is  made  tne  central  figure  around  whidi 
he  was  farther  promoted  by  Titus ;  and  in  88  the  events  are  grouped,  and  those  happening 
he  held  a  prsetorship  under  Domitian.     As  outside  of  the  inunediate  atmosphere  of  Uie  im- 
sacerdos  quindeeimviralis  he  also  assisted  in  perial'  court  are  made  subordinate  to  the  gen- 
this  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  secular  eral  narrative.    A  method  of  treatment  like 
games.    In  9T  he  was  consul  tuffectus^  and  in  this,  directly  biographical  and  only  indirectly 
100  he  assisted  Pliny,  who  speaks  in  exalted  political  or  historical,  necessitates  tJie  elabora- 
terms  of  his  oratorical  powers,  in  the  prosecu-  tion  of  striking  incidents  and  catastrophes  and 
tion  of  Marias  Prisons  for  gross  misconduct  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  Tacitos 
during  his  proconsulship  in  Africa.    There  is  to  impart  dramatic  point  to  his  work.    The 
no  farther  record  of  his  life,  which  under  the  motives  of  human  conduct  are  laid  bare  with 
orderly  sway  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  was  prob-  wonderful  skill,  the  good  and  the  bad  men  of 
ably  passed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  literature,  the  age  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  and 
In  78  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Oneius  the  great  events  of  each  reign  loom  forth  in  a 
Julius  Agricola,  to  whose  virtues  and  eminent  sort  of  lurid  splendor.  The  style,  though  labor- 
military  and  administrative  abilities  he  has  paid  ed,  is  concise  and  vigorous,  and  every  passage 
in  his  Vita  Agricola  an  affectionate  tribute,  is  impressed  with  a  melancholy,  almost  tragic 
His  literary  remains  comprise  the  Biahgiu  de  earnestness,  characteristic  of  a  man  who  writes 
Oratoribus^  the  Vita  Agricola  above  mentioned,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  social  misery  he  de- 
the  Germania,  the  ffiatoria,  and  the  Annale8,  picts,  and  with  a  determination  to  speak  the 
which  were  probably  written  in  the  order  here  truth.    Hence  Bossuet  has  called  Tacitos  *'  the 
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most  dignified  of  Mstoiians,'^  and  his  annals,  if  the  promontory  after  his  miracnlous  preser- 
evinoing  occaaionallj  a  too  evident  aiming  at  vation  by  that  animal.    In  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
startling  contrasts,  most  be  oonsid^red  on  the  mans  the  place  was  famous  for  marble  qaarries. 
whole  the  most  philosophieal  history  which  There  was  a  town  here  called  Tsenarum  or  Tssna- 
antiqnity  has  bequeathed  to  ns.    Boitioher,  in  rus,  afterward  Ossnepolis,  which  was  variously 
his  De  VUoy  SoriptU  et  Stih  Taeitij  has  classed  represented  as  having  been  built  by  Tsenarus, 
the  peooliarities  of  Tadtns  nnder  3  heads:  love  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Justus,  and  by  Icarius. 
of  variety,  brevity  and  force  of  expression,  and  TAFILET,  or  Tafilelt,  a  division  of  Mo- 
a  certain  poetif^al  eoloiing  of  the  language,  rocoo,  lying  E.  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
characterislae  of  the  writers  of  the  later  period  tains,  bounded  N.  by  Fez  and  S.  by  the  desert 
of  Bonum  literature.    It  may  be  added  that  the  of  Sahara.    It  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  and  is 
difficulties  of  his  style  have  at  all  times  render-  traversed  by  two  rivers,  both  of  which  are  lost 
ed  him  accessible  to  a  limited  dass  of  readers,  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.    Wheat  and  barley 
The  edUia  prineepa  of  Tacitus,  which  is  fat  are  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
from  complete,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  147<l  dates  are  the  chief  product.    The  inhabitants 
by  Vindelin  de  Spira;   and  of  the  numerous  have  hrge  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  stufis 
Bubsequ^it  editions  that  of  Emesti  by  Ob^lin  and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  the  wooL 
(8to.,  Leipflic,  1801),  with  the  notes  by  Lipsius,  There  are  mines  of  antimony  and  lead. — Tafi- 
is  esteemed  the  best    Separate  editions  of  his  let,  the  chief  town,  situated  in  lat.  81°  45'  N., 
several  works  are  also  numerous.    Of  transla-  long.  4"*  5'  W.,  230  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Morocco, 
tions,  that  in  Italian  by  Davanzati  is  highly  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  several  villages; 
esteemed;  the  English  versions  by  Gk)rdon  and  pop.  10,000.    The  inhabitants  ai*e  mostly  fier- 
Marphy  have  little  merit.  bers.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 

TACITUS,  Mascus  OLAimius,  a  Boman  em-  caravans  with  Timbuctoo. 

peror,  bom  in  Interamna  (now  Terni),  Umbria,  TAGANBOG,  a  fortified  town  of  European 

abont  A.  D.  300,  died  at  Tyana,  in  Oappadocia,  Bussia.  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  situated 

April  9, 276.  Previous  to  the  assassination  of  the  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Azof, 

emperor  Aurelian  in  March,  276,  he  held  vari-  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Azof,  and  68  m.  W.  S.  W. 

ous  important  civil  offices,  the  last  bdng  that  of  firom  Novo-Tcherkask ;  pop.  about  17,000.    It 

consul  in  273,  and  was  well  known  for  his  love  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  opposite  the 

of  letters,  hb  great  wealth,  and  his  integrity,  month  of  the  Don,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 

In  Sept.  276,  after  6  months  of  what  Gibbon  ble  strength.    E<uthenware,  cordage,  tallow, 

calla  a  "tranquil  anarchy,^'  during  which  the  canvas, and  leather  are  manufactured;  there  is 

army  and  the  senate  mutually  solicited  each  a  bell  foundery,  and  ship  building  is  extensively 

other  to  select  a  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  carried  on.    The  harbor,  though  the  deepest 

Tacitus  was  unanimously  elected  emperor  by  in  the  sea  of  Azof,  cannot  be  entered  by 

the  latter  body.    He  instituted  a  few  domestic  vessels  drawing  over  10  feet.    Taganrog  was 

reforms,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  authority  founded  in  1688  by  Peter  the  Great.     The 

of  the  senate;  but  he  died  within  little  more  town  contains  a  monument  to  Alexander  L, 

than  half  a  year  fk-om  the  commencement  of  whd  died  there  in  1825.    In  July,  1855,  it  was 

bis  reign.    According  to  one  account  he  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  gun  boats. 

assassinated  by  the  soldiers.    He  claimed  de-  TAGLIONI,  Mabis,  an  Italian  dancer,  born 

scent  from  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  works  in  Stockholm  in  1804.   She  belongs  to  a  family 

he  ordered  to  be.placed  in  all  public  libraries,  of  dancers,  her  father,  a  native  of  Milan,  having 

and  to  be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  10  copies  held  the  position  of  ballet  master  successively 

a  year  at  the  public  expense.                    .  at  Stockholm,  Gassel,  and  Warsaw.    She  made 

TADMOB.    See  Palmtba.  her  d^but  at  Vienna  in  June,  1822,  and  be- 

TADPOLE.    See  Frog.  tween  1827  and  1882  performed  in  Paris  with 

T AEL,  Talb,  or  Tatbl,  a  money  of  account  ^reat  success,  surpassing  all  her  contemporaries 

in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Sumatra.    It  is  in  m  agility  and  gracefulness.    Thenceforth  for  15 

China  eouivalent  to  1,000  cash,  and  is  usually  years  she  was  esteemed  the  first  ballet  dancer 

reckonea  in  the  East  India  company^s  accounts  in  Europe,  in  the  chief  theatres  of  which  she 

at  69.  Qd,  or  $1.61,  though  it  really  yaries  from  fulfilled  repeated  engagements.     She  retired 

$1.44  to  $1.60.   Its  value  is  much  higher  in  Su-  from  the  stage  ^n  1847  with  a  handsome  for- 

matra,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  64  copangs,  and  tune,  and  went  to  reside  in  Italy,  where  ^e 

as  a  money  of  account  to  £1  2«.  or  $5.32.    In  possesses  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como,  and  a 

Japan  its  yalue  is  much  the  same  as  in  China,  palace  in  Yenice.    La  sylphide  and  LaJUle  du 

The  Dutch  reckon  it  at  6«.  2d,  sterling,  or  $1.49.  l)anube  are  the  ballets  in  which  she  gi^ed  her 

T^HABUM,  now  Caps  Matapak,  a  prom-  greatest  triumphs.    In  1832  she  was  married 

ontory  of  Laconia,  in  ancient  Greece,  at  the  S.  to  Count  Gilbert  de  Yoisins. 

extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  celebrated  for  TAGUA  PLANT.   See  Palm,  vol.  xii.  p.  703. 

a  temple  of  Neptune  possessing  the  right  of  TAGUAN.    See  Fltiko  Squibbbl. 

asylum,  for  a  cave  through  which  Hercules  TAG'US  (Span.  ToAo;  Port.  Tijo\  a  river  of 

was  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  longest  in  the  peninsula, 

upper  world,  and  for  a  statue  of  Arion  seated  and  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equ<d  parts.    It 

on  a  dolphm,  to  commemorate  his  landing  on  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sierra  De  Cfuenca,  in  the 

VOL.  XV. — 18 
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province  of  Guadalafara  near  the  border  of  Te-  nest  ia  a  very  remarkable  speohnen  of  bird  ar- 

rnel,  and  flows  N.  W.  for  about  24  m. ;  then  ohiteotnre,  being  made  of  the  living  leaves  of 

nearly  W.  for  20  m.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  the  mango  and  other  trees,  which  it  sewsto- 

Molina ;  then  8.  W.  for  a  little  more  than  70  m.,  gether  with  fibres  or  cotton  thread,  formisg  a 

the  Gnadiela  and  other  streams  angmentmg  its  hanging  pouch  supported  by  the  footstalk  ^ 

volume.    It  then  takes  nearly  a  due  W.  course  attach^  to  the  parent  tree ;  the  pouch  is  open 

tiU  it  becomes  for  about  20  m.  the  boundary  of  at  tibe  top,  and  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  bot- 

Portngal,  its  principal  affluents  being  the  Ja-  torn,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  o&er 

rama,  which  Joins  it  a  little  below  Arai\juez,  the  soft  substances,  neatly  woven  together ;  in  this 

Oedron,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Alberche,  the  hanging  structure  the  young  are  safe  firom 

Alagon,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.   Enter-  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies, 

ing  Portugal,  it  inclines  more  and  more  to  tiie  TAINE,  Hippolytb  Adolphs,  a  French  wri- 

8.  W.,  receiving.below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and  ter,  bom  at  Youziers,  Ardennes,  April  21, 1828. 

from  that  point  becoming  navigable  for  vessels  He  was  educated  at  the  Bourbon  college,  was 

of  160  tons.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  for  6  years  connected  with  the  normal  schod, 

numerous  islands  occur,  and  for  about  80  m.  it  and  since  1858  has  devoted  himself  to  literary 

spreads  out  into  a  table-like  basin,  12  m.  or  pursuits.    His  Etsai  iur  Tits  Live  (18mo.,  1854) 

more  in  width ;  but  as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the  received  a  prize  from  the  French  academy.  He 

hills  on  either  side  close  up  the  valley,  and  at  has  also  written  Voyage  aux  eaux  ia  P^ 

its  mouth  it  is  not  over  a  mile  wide.    The  n^  (ISmo.,  1855) ;  Lee  phUoeophee  Franpauim 

banks  of  the  Tagus  are  generally  rugged  and  XIX*  eiicle  (18mo.,  1856) ;  and  JSuaie  de  eri- 

precipitous,  and  the  plams  through  which  it  tique  et  d*hietoire  (18mo.,  1857) ;  and  is  a  reg- 

flows  are  dry  and  barren.    It  is  only  navigable  ular  contributor  to  the  Betme  dee  deux  menda, 

a  short  distance  and  for  small  vessels.    lis-  TALAVERA  D£  LA  RETKA  (anc.  Tala- 

bon,  8antarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and  hriga\  a  town  of  Spain,  New  Oastile,  pnmnoe 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  are  of  Toledo,  situated  in  a  plain  of  great  extent 

on  its  banks ;  and  Madrid,  Gaadahyara,  d^.,  on  the  Tagus,  64  m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid ;  pop. 

are  in  its  basin.    Its  length  is  about  540  m.  about  6,0(K).    The  town  was  formerly  divided 

TAHITI.    See  Sooiett  Islands.  into  sections  by  8  walls,  2  of  which  still  re- 

TAILLANDIER,  Rbn£  Gaspabd   Ebnbst,  main ;  and  part  of  the  old  ramparts  is  in  to!- 

called  Saint  Ren^,  a  French  author,  bom  in  erable  preservation.    It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 

Paris  in  1817.    He  finished  his  education  at  tiquity,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 

Heidelberg,  in  1841  was  appointed   adjunct  between  the  Moors  and  Ohristians.    On  July 

professor  oif  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Stras-  2T  and  28, 1809,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  im- 

bourg,  and  in  1850  became  titular  professor  in  mediate  vicinity,  between  the  French,  56,000 

that  of  Montpellier.    At  the  commencement  of  strong,  under  Victor,  Jourdan,  and  Sebastisni, 

his  literary  career  he  assamed  the  nam  c^e  plume  and  the  English,  26,000  strong,  and  their  allies 

of  Saint  Ren6,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  numbering  about  89,000,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 

known.    His  principal  works  are:   I>ee  Scri-  ledey.    The  French,  after  repeated  desperate 

vaine  eaerie  au  XIjC*  eOcle  (1842) ;  Soot  jSrir  attempts  to  drive  the  British  from  their  po- 

g^  et  la  philoeophie  ecolaetigue  (1848) ;  Sie-  sition,  were  at  length  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 

toire  de  la  Jeune  AUemagne,  etudes  littSrairee  20  guns  and  nearly  J  of  their  numberSb 

(1849) ;  jStudea  sur  la  retolution  en  Allemagne  TALBOT.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  W. 

(2  vols.,  1853) ;  Allemagne  et  Bussie,  Hvdee  hig'  by  Ohesapeake  bay  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Ghop- 

toriqt^ee  et  litthairee  (8vo.);  and  Z«  poete  du  tank  river;  area,  250  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860, 

Gdueaee^  oula  vie  et  lee  esuvree  de  Michel  Ler-  14,T95,  of  whom  8,726  were  slaves.    The  snr- 

montoff  (1856).    Since  1848  M.  Taillandier  has  face  isgeneridly  level  and  the  soil  highly  fe^ 

been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Revue  dee  tile.    I%e  productions  in  1850  were  273*963 

deux  mondee,  bushels  of  wheat,  621,980  of  Indian  corn,  48«917 

TAILOR  BIRD,  a  name  given  to  several  of  potatoes,  and  97,585  lbs.  of  butter.    There 

species  of  East  Indian  warblers  of  the  sub-  were  8  ship  yards,  6  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  28 

family  malurinoe^  and  especially  to  those  of  the  dinrehes,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  985  pupils 

genus  oTthotomue  (Horsf.).    In  this  genus  the  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Easton.  11. 

bill  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  tip  entire ;  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  FBnt  river 

wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  the  8th  and  drained  by  several  large  creelra;  area,  524 

quills  equal  and  longest ;  tail  long  and  gradu-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,617,  of  whom  8,6(^ 

ated ;  hind  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle,  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 

and  with  a  long,  strong  claw.    They  are  fa-  good.    The  productions  in  1850  were  <U>5,803 

miliar  birds,  hopping  about  cultivated  fields  bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,185  of  oats,  162,819 

and  from  bush  to  bu^  in  search  of  insects  and  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,782  bales  of  cotton, 

larvss  on  which  they  feed,  jerking  the  tail  over  Tliere  were  11  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  10  tau- 

the  back  in  a  very  singular  manner.    The  best  neries,  25  churdies,  and  492  pupils  attending 

known  species  is  the  long-tailed  tailor  bird  {0,  public  schools.    It  is  crossed  in  the  S.  E.  by 

Umgicaudue^  Horsf.),  about  the  size  of  a  spar-  the  Muscogee  railroad.    Capital,  Talbotton. 

row,  greenish  above  and  white  below,  with  TALBOT,  Silas,  an  American  military  and 

chestnut  crown  and  brown  tail  and  wings.   Its  naval  officer,  bom  in  Rhode  Island  about  1760, 
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died  in  New  Tork,  June  80, 1818.    Upon  the  the  later  talent  hss  been  estimated  at  about 

breaking  ont  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  £198,  or  abont  $968.     The  Enbolo  talent  is 

oommissioned  a  captain  in  one  of  the  Rhode  generally  rated  as  of  the  same  valne  as  the 

Island  regiments,  and,  after  participating  in  the  Attic;  and  the  Romans  reckoned  the  weight 

deffo  of  Boston,  acoompanied  the  army  in  1776  of  each  as  equal  to  80  Roman  poonds.   A  talent 

to  ^ew  York.   For  the  skill  with  which  he  di-  of  j£gina,  which  in  very  early  times  was  the 

reeted  certain  operations  against  the  British  standard  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  has 

dipping  in  the  harbor  he  received  from  con-  been  generally  considered  to  have  been  in  pro- 

gr^  a  nu|jor*s  commission.    He  participated  portion  to  the  Attic,  as  6  to  8.    Yarions  other 

in  the  memorable  defence  of  Fort  Miflin,  Nov.  talents  are  named  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 

1777,  where,  with  a  severe  wonnd  in  the  thigh  comparative  values  of  which  have  been  treated 

and  a  shattered  wrist,  he  continued  fighting  intheworksofB6ckhandofHu8S6y,inGibbon^s 

until  the  evacuation  of  the  work;  and  in  1778  ^^Miscellaneous  Works"  (iii.  410),  and  in  Dr. 

he  rendered  vidnable  assistance  to  €ren.  Sulli-  Arbuthnot^s'^Tablesof  Ancient  doins,  Weights, 

van  bj  transporting  the  American  forces  from  and  Measures."  The  gold  talent  of  the  Greeks, 

the  mainland  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  or  the  Sicilian  talent,  which  is  the  talent  al- 

Bhode  Idand.    One  of  the  most  dashing  ex-  ways  meant  in  Homer,  contained  abont  f  oz. 

ploits  of  the  war  was  his  capture  in  1778  of  the  and  71  gr.  avoirdupois  of  gold,  and  is  supposed 

British  floating  battery  Pigot,  of  22  guns,  an-  to  have  been  called  talent  from  the  value  of 

chored  in  one  of  the  channels  commanding  the  the  gold  being  equal  to  that  of  a  talent  of  oop- 

approach  to  Newport.    In  Sept.  1779,  he  was  per,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,000  times  as 

oonuniasioned  a  oaptain  in  the  navy,  and,  after  mudi.    The  talent  (hikkar)  of  the  Hebrews, 

cniising  with  success  against  British  commerce,  frequently  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  a 

V8S  in  1780  captured  by  a  British  fleet  and  weight  equal  to  98  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois.   Its 

eonfined  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship.    ,  He  was  sub&visions  were  the  maneh  or  mina  and  the 

afterward  removed  to  Ei^and,  and  in  1781  was  shekel,  100  of  the  latter  making  1  mina  and  80 

exchanged.     Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  minas  a  talent.    Its  value  is  rated  at  about 

navy  in  1794,  he  was  again  called  into  the  pub-  $1,500. 

lie  service,  and  aaperintended  the  construction  TALFOUBD,  Sts  Thomas  Noon,  an  English 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  (^^  Old  Ironsides"))  author,  bom  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town 
which  in  1799  was  his  flag  ship  during  a  cruise  of  Stafford,  Jan.  26,  1795,  died  in  Stafford, 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  resigned  his  commission  March  18, 1654.  He  was  the  son  of  a  brewer 
in  1601,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Reading,  and  was  educated  at  the  granunar 
in  the  city  of  New  York. — See  ^*  life  of  Silas  school  of  that  town.  He  studied  law  at  Lon- 
Talbot,"  by  H.  T.  Tnckerman  (l^n^o**  ^^^  ^^^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ohitty,  the  em- 
York,  1850).  inent  pleader,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivated 
TALO.  See  Stbatttb.  literature,  for  which  even  while  a  boy  he  had 
TALENT  (6r.  rakavrov;  Lat.  talentum)^  a  shown  a  marked  talent  by  poetical  contribu- 
tenn  originally  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  tions  to  a  Reading  newspaper.  His  taste  for 
to  a  balance  for  weighing,  afterward  to  the  dramatic  poetry  led  him  to  frequent  the  thea- 
substance  weighed,  and  fSally  to  the  weight  tres,  and  he  wrote  much  while  yet  a  law  sta- 
itself.  In  the  system  ofVeights  in  use  the  dent  for  the  magazines,  and  occasionally  served 
talent  was  of  the  highest  denomination,  and  as  a  law  reporter  for  the  daily  Journals.  In 
was  eqnivalent  to  50  minas,  each  of  which  was  1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar :  his  steady  ap- 
eqnal  to  100  drachmas,  and  each  of  these  to  6  plication  to  his  profesdon  and  fluent  and  grace- 
oboli  The  values  of  these  weights  remained  fill  elocution  soon  gave  him  an  extensive  prac- 
constant  in  relation  to  each  other,  while  that  tice,  and  in  1888  he  was  made  sergeant-at-law. 
of  the  units  of  the  measure  varied  in  different  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  the 
times  and  in  different  plaoes.  The  system  of  borough  of  Reading  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
money  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  silver,  continued  a  member  till  1841.  In  1847  he  was 
the  names  of  the  weights  employed  came  to  be  again  elected,  and  hdd  his  seat  till  1849,  when 
used  as  money  values,  in  the  same  way  as  the  he  vacated  it  in  conseouence  of  bemg  made  a 
English  pound  originally  represented  a  pound  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  As  a 
weight  of  silver,  ffo  coins  however  are  Imown  member  of  parliament  Talfourd  was  distin- 
to  hare  been  made  larger  than  the  tetradrach-  guished  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
ma,  and  the  mina  and  talent  were  moneys  of  of  authors,  for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  in 
account  only.  The  talent,  when  spoken  of  by  1837  the  copyright  act  which,  somewhat  mod- 
•ncient  Greek  writers,  and  not  otherwise  dee-  ifled,  was  passed  in  1842.  As  an  author  he 
igoated,  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  Attic  acquired  his  highest  reputation  by  his  first 
talent,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  calculated  published  work,  the  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  whioh 
from  ancient  coins  which  have  been  preserved,  was  printed  in  1885,  and  in  the  following  ^ear 
iod,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  was  acted  with  great  success  under  the  direo- 
59  lbs.  11  oz.  17|  gr.  troy  weight.  Previous  tion  of  Mr.  Macready.  "Ion"  was  followed  by 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  however,  who  lowered  another  tragedy  on  a  classic  subject,  **  The 
the  standard  of  money,  the  weight  of  the  talent  Athenian  Oaptive,"  which  was  also  suocesafU 
▼as  to  that  named  as  100 :  78.    The  value  of  on  the  stage,  and  by  two  others  on  modem 
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topics,  ''.Glenooe"  and  ''The  OastiliAn."    AU  the  same  qnalities.    The  taluman  differs  from 

these  dramas  are  deficient  in  real  dramatic  the  amulet  in  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the 

character  and  interest,  their  chief  merits  being  •  latter  are  pasdve  and  onlj  preservative  from 

smooth  and  graceful  versification,  high-toned  harm  or  icj^^y  while  the  tajiaman,  if  a  pow- 

sentiment,  and  a  profdsion  of  elaborate  imagery,  erfol  one,  and  prepared  nnder  a  happj  con- 

Beside  several  sketchy  volumes  of  travels  on  junction  of  planetary  influence  could,  it  w«s 

the  continent,  Talfourd  published  two  valuable  believed,  render  its  owner  invisible,  and  sob- 

and  interesting  works,  containing  memoirs  and  ject  to  his  sway  the  elements  or  the  genii; 

correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend  Oharles  enable  him  instantly  to  pass  through  the  air  or 

Lamb.    These  appeared  in  1887  and  1888,  and  over  the  seas  from  one  place  to  another;  to 

are  now  publlshea  as  one  work,  ''  The  Life  and  strike  his  adversary  with  a  deadly  blow  while 

Letters  of  Oharles  Lamb."    He  died  suddenly  secure  from  inguries  himself;  to  win  the  affeo- 

while  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  tions  of  a  beloved  object,  &o.     The  talisman 

and  commenting  on  the  increase  of  crime.  origiuated  in  the  period  when  astrology  was  in 

TALIAOOTIUS,  Gaspabo  (Taoliaoozio,  or  the  ascendant ;    but  though  its  supematoral 

Taoliaoozzi),  an  Italian  surgeon,  bom  about  powers  are  no  longer  credited  in  civilized 

1489,  died  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  countries,  there  is  yet  a  lingering  trace  of  the 

of  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  1558.    He  attained  same  superstition  left  in  the  ohanns  which  are 

high  renown  for  his  medical  lectures  during  his  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  possessor, 

life,  but  is  now  mainly  remembered  for  what  In  savage  countries,  the  fetich  of  the  Afncan 

has  been  named  from  him  the  Taliacotian  opera-  and  the  medicine  bag  of  the  North  American 

tion,  for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  &c.  Indian  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the 

Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with  talisman  than  of  the  amulet, 

him,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection  and  .     TALLADEGA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  boonded 

was  more  successful  in  restoring  the  lost  fea-  W.  by  the  Ooosa  river  and  drained  by  the  Gho- 

tures  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    His.process  colocco  and  other  streams ;  area,  1,260  so.  m. ; 

was  fully  detailed  in  his  posthumous  work,  De  pop.  in  1860, 28,620,  of  whom  8,865  were  8iaTe& 

Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  Insitionem  LibH  IT.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 

(2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1597).    His  method  was  tile.     The  productions  in  1850  were  715,584 

to  replace  the  nose  by  a  piece  from  the  arm,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  115,105  of  sweet  pota- 

leaving  one  end  attached  to  the  arm  until  it  toes,  114,550  of  oats,  and  8,509  bales  of  cotton, 

had  formed  a  vital  connection  with  the  face,  Hiere  were  47  churches,  2  newspaper  offices, 

when  it  was  cut  off  from  the  arm,  and  fashioned  and  870  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Ex- 

by  long  and  slow  processes  into  the  semblance  cellent  marble  is  found.     The  Alabama  and 

of  a  nose.    The  iSrench  and  Indian  operations  Tennessee  rivers  railroad  is  finished  to  Tallade- 

have  now  generally  superseded  that  of  Taliaco-  ga,  the  capital, 

tins.    (Bee  Autoplasty.)  TiXLAHAgSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 

TALIAFERRO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  Florida,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Leon  co.,  aboat 

by  affluents  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Little  rivers;  180  m.  E.  from  Pensacola;  lat.  80*^  28'  N., long, 

area,  185  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,588,  of  whom  84''  86'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,048.    It  is  situated 

2,849  were  slaves.    The  surf^  is  hilly  and  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  is  weU  built  and 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  handsomely  laid  out.     It  has  2  newqiapers, 

1850  were  193,827  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,-  several  schools,  and  Presbyterian,  Metiiodist, 

690  of  oats,  29,061  of  sweet*  potatoes,  and  5,170  and  Episcopal  <murches.    llie  state  house  is  a 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  7  churches,  and  substsntial  edifice,  and  the  other  public  build* 

180  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Granite,  ings  are  a  court  house,  gaol,  IT.  8.  land  office, 

gneiss,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are  and  state  seminary.    Tallahassee  is  noted  for 

found.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  central  its  springs  of  pure  water  and  its  salubriood 

railroad.    Capital,  Orawfordsville.  climi^.    It  is  connected  witii  Jadcsonville  on 

TALIESIN,'caIled  also  Pen  Beirdd,  the  chief  the  E.  coast  by  the  line  of  the  Pensacola  and 

of  the  bards,  flourished  between  520  and  570.  Georgia  rulroad,  completed  for  60  m.,  and  with 

He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  in  the  latter  part  St.  Marks  on  the  gulf  by  the  Tallahassee  rail- 

of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Urien  Rheged,    road,  22  m.  long. 

a  British  prince,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems  TALL AHATOHIE,  a  river  of  Hissisappi,  the 
were  addressed.  Specimens  of  his  compositions  .  principal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  rising  in  Tip- 
are  preserved  in  the  '^  Welsh  Archaeology."  pi^  co.,  nefar  the  N,  line  of  the  state,  and  f  ow- 

TALIPOT  TREE.    See  Palm,  vol.  xii.  p.  702.  ing  in  a  circuitous  but  generally  S.  W.  and  a 

TALISMAK  (Gr.  rtXttrixay  tribute,  or  Arab,  course  250  m.  to  its  junction  witid  the  Yallabu* 
thelism),  primarily,  a  figure  cast  in  metal  or  sha  river  to  form  the  Yazoo.  It  is  navigable 
engraved  upon  stone,  at  a  particular  hour  by  steamboats  a  distance  of  over  100  m.,  and  at 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  planets,  high  water  still  further, 
whereby  it  was  supposed  to  acquire  eztraordi-  TALLAHATCHIE,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  in- 
nary  properties,  and  to  be  able  to  confer  on  its  tersected  by  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallabnsha 
possessor  supernatural  powers.  The  name  was  rirers;  area,  980  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1660,7,892, 
afterward  extended  to  any  article,  whether  a  of  whom  6,054  were  slaves.  The  saritce  is 
production  of  nature  or  art,  which  possessed  level  and  in  many  places  swampy,  and  the  soil 
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fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  190,980  mnoh  as  to  occasion  his  confinement  for  several 

bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  88,052  of  sweet  pota-  months  in  the  Bastile  and  at  Vincennes.     He 

toes,  and  4,977  hales  of  cotton.    There  were  8  howerer  soon  distinguished  himself  hj  refined 

churches,  and  200  pupils   attending   publio  taste  and  great  conversational  powers;  and  in 

schools.    Capital.  Charleston.  1780,  through  the  influence  of  his  family,  he 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Ala-  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  gen- 

bama,  which  rises  in  Paulding  co.,  Ga.,  and  end  i^ent  for  the  clergy  of  France,  in  which 

flowing  S.  W.,  S.,  and  W.  for  a  distance  of  250  capacity  he  displayed  remarkable  business  tal- 

m.,  imites  with  the  Coosa,  forming  the  Alaba-  ent.    He  mingled  in  the  financial  discussions 

ma,  about  10  m.  K  from  Montgomery.    Its  of  the  time,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau, 

principal  affluent  is  the  Little  Tallapoosa.    It  is  Calonne,  and  Necker,  and  was  noted  for  hia 

navigable  for  steamboats  a  distance  of  over  40  prudence  and  skill  as  a  speculator.    In  1787  he 

m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Coosa.  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  the 

TALLAPOOSA,  an  E.  co.  of  Alabama,  inter-  next  year  was  made  bishop  of  Autun,  which 

sected  by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  and  drained  also  gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000  francs, 

by  the  Hileebee  and  Sawkehatchee  creeks ;  with  a  prospect  of  becoming  archbishop  of 

area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,827,  of  whom  Bheims  and  a  cardinal.     Such  was  not  now- 

6,61^  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  ever  the  aim  of  his  ambition,  as  from  the  be- 

Boil  in  some  parts  fertQe.    The  productions  in  gifining  he  had  lookod  upon  his  profession  witii 

1850  were  462,276  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,-  a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt. 

423  of  oats,  102,871  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  When  the  states-general  were  summoned  in 

6,669  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 

2  cotton  factories,  and  24  churches.     Its  S.  clergy,  insisted  upon  his  colleagues  Joining  at 

border  is  intersected  by  the  Montgomery  and  once  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate 

West  Point  raSroad.    Capital,  Dadeville.  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  ^^  national  as- 

TALLABT,  or  Tallard,  Cahillb  db   la  sembly,"  figured  conspicuously  among  Mira- 

BiUMB,  count  de,  a  French  general,  born  Feb.  beanos  friends,  and  proved  a  strong  supporter  of 

14, 1652,  died  in  Paris  in  1728.    He  entered  every  liberal  measure.  It  was  he  who  moved  the 

the  army  under  Gond6  in  Holland,  and  subse-  celebration  of  the  great  patriotic  feast,  styled 

qoently  served  under  Turenne  in  Alsace,  be-  the  '*  federation,"  on  July  14, 1790;  and  in  his 

came  a  brigadier  in  1677  and  migor-general  in  capacity  of  bishop,  at  the  head  of  200  priests, 

1687,  commanded  an  army  corps  on  the  Rhine  wearing  the  national  colors  over  their  white 

in  1690,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  robes,  he  officiated  in  that  solemnity  upon  the 

general  and  sent  as  ambamador  to  England  in  great  altar  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ 

1693,  and  in  169S  and  1700  signed  two  treaties  de  Mars.    In  the  assembly  he  reported  a  plan 

with  William  HI.  relative  to  the  Spanish  sue-  for  the  reorganization  of  public  instruction, 

cession.    Li  1708  he  was  made  marshal  of  which   plan  and  report  are  still  considered 

France,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  prince  masterpieces  of  ingenuity ;  he  advocated  the 

of  Hesse  at  Spire,  but  was  defeated  and  made  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  assumption 

prisoner  by  his  own  fault  in  thtf  battle  of  Blen-  by  the  government  of  the  lands  belonging  to 

heim  the  next  year.    After  7  years  of  captivity  the  clergy  as  national  property,  and  the  estab- 

he  retnmed  to  France,  and  was  made  duke  of  lishment  of  a  civil  constitution  for  that  order ; 

Hostmi  and  a  peer  in  1712,  took  sides  with  the  and  on  this  constitution  being  adopted,  he  con- 

JesDit  Le  Tellier  against  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  secrated  such  priests  as  consented  to  take  the 

in  1715  became  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  oath  to  it.  This,  added  to  his  many  deficiencies 

and  in  1726  secre|Ary  of  state.  as  a  Catholic  bishop  and  his  political  course, 

TALLEYBAND-P£RI60RD,  ChaklesM au-  caused  him  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

mcE,  prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bpm  in  He  attended  Mirabeau  in  his  last  moments,  and 

Paris,  Jan.  18,  1754,  died  there,  May  20, 1888.  was  charged  by  the  great  orator  to  deliver  in 

The  eldest  son  of  a  family  who  claimed  the  first  the  assemoly  a  speech  he  had  prepared  upon 

rank  among  the  nobility  of  southern  France,  testamentary  powers  and  the  rights  of  suoces- 

he  was  sent  out  to  nurse  and  quite  neglected  sion.    On  the  adjournment  of  the  constituent 

by  his  parents ;  an  accident  which  befeU  him,  assembly,  Oct.  1,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent, 

when  scarcely  a  year  old,  rendered  him  lame  under  Chaavelin,  on  a  mission  to  England  to 

for  life.    At  the  age  of  12  he  was  placed  by  an  promote  friendly  relations  between  that  country 

nncle  at  the  Harcourt  college  in  Paris.    Two  and  France ;  but  he  was  coldly  and  even  dis- 

years  later,  it  being  ascertained  that  his  lame-  dainfully  treated,  his  exertions  proved  fruitless, 

ness  could  not  be  cured,  a  family  council  decid-  and  he  returned  home  previous  to  Aug.  10. 

ed  &at  his  birthright  should  be  transferred  to  After  the  king's  fall  he  retired  to  England ; 

his  yoonger  brotiier,  and  destined  him  for  the  but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  in 

chnrch.    He  was  consequently  entered  at  the  Paris  by  the  committee  of  publio  safety  (1798), 

theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  but  he  neg-  he  received  peremptory  oraers  from  the  min- 

leeted  the  stady  of  theology  foi  literature  and  istry  to  leave  England  in  24  hours.    He  then 

Bcience.    He  waa  introduced  to  society  in  1774  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where,  through 

as  the  abb6  de  P^rigord,  and  at  once  evinced  suocessfrd  speculations,  he  accumulated  a  for- 

^  the  propenrities  of  a  confirmed  rake,  so  tune,  and  carefully  studied  American  institu- 
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tions  and  commeroe.  Befbre  the  adUonmitie&t  of  regeney,  thought  of  noHuzig  but  rniBiii^  Ida 
'of  the  oonrentioD,  on  motion  of  Ohdnier,  acting  master.  While  the  latter  was  aocompli^UDg 
under  Mme.  de  Stadl's  influence,  his  name  was  wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on  the  battle  field, 
erased  firom  the  list  of  emigrants;  he  returned  he  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied  soverdgns 
to  Paris,  found  himself  a  member  of  the  acad-  to  hasten  toward  Paris ;  and  when  that  me- 
emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  was  one  tropolis  surrendered,  March  30,  he  offered  hk 
of  the  original  members  of  the  constitutional  hotel  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  His  manage- 
club,  and  in  July,  1707,  was  called  to  the  min-  ment  secured  the  appointment  by  the  semtte, 
istry  of  foreign  affairs.  On  Bonaparte^s  return  on  April  1,  of  a  provisional  goyemment,  and 
from  Italy,  Dec.  5,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced  its  formal  declaration  on  the  following  di^  that 
him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his  Napoleon  was  dethroned.  While  Manhal  Mar- 
honor  at  his  great  official  reception,  and  promot*  mont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at  Essonne 
ed  his  subsequent  designs.  While  the  young  (April  8}  a  convention  that  baffled  Napoleon^s 
general  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist  was  last  hopes  of  resisting,  Talleyrand  welcomed 
to  repair  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  recon-  the  count  of  Artois  to  the  French  metropolis, 
cOe  the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  prov-  April  12,  and  remained  the  head  of  the  new 
inces ;  he  however  neglected  this  mission,  and  government  On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XYIIL 
continued  in  office  till  June,  1709,  when  he  was  he  was  appointed  (May  12)  minister  of  foreign 
forced  to  resign,  his  diplomacy  not  having  ftd-  affairs,  holding  in  fact  the  premiership  in  the 
filled  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  When  cabinet;  and  on  June  4  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  again  pro-  France.  He  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  Paris, 
pitiated  the  conqueror,  procured  an  interview  May  80,  1814;  and  4  months  later'he  was  sent 
between  Bonapiu*te  and  SieySs,  and  prevailed  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  oongress  of 
upon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly  contributing  Vienna,  where,  notwithstanding  bis  sapeiior 
to  the  success  of  the  cot^  d'etat  of  the  18th  abilities  asa  diplomatist,  he  failed  in  protecting 
Brumaire.  He  was  rewarded  by  his  reappoint*  the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  he  deared. 
ment,  in  Dec.  1799,  as  minister  of  foreign  af-  He  was  overtaken  there  by  the  sudden  retom 
fairs,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly  8  years,  of  Kapoleon  from  Elba,  and  partidpated  in  the 
His  pliancy,  aristocratic  associations,  and  re-  declaration  that  ^*  outlawed  the  enemy  of  na- 
fined  manners  suited  the  new  master  of  France,  tions.''  He  was  excepted  from  the  amoesty 
under  whose  leadership  he  aided  in  the  reSs*  granted  to  those  who  nad  previously  deserted 
tablishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part  tibie  emperor,  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he 
in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  joined  the  exiled  king  Louis  XYIII.,  socom- 
Lun6ville,  1801,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.  In  1804  panied  him  to  France  when  he  returned  there 
he  was  released  from  excommunication  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  resumed, 
his  clerical  vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparte's  July  8,  1815,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet 
injunction,  took  formally  as  his  wife  Mme.  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being 
Grant,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  the  last  7  disgusted  by  the  ha^d  tonus  imposed  upon 
years.  His  influence  was  now  on  the  wane,  or  France  by  the  allied  powers  and  by  the  rese- 
at least  his  advice  was  less  complacently  listen-  tionary  tendencies  of  the  new  chamber  of  dep- 
ed  to.  In  1806  he  received  the  office  of  grand  uties,  he  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  a  few 
chamberlain  and  the  principality  of  Benevento  weeks.  According  to  another  account,  having 
in  Italy.  Having  vainly  advocated  an  alliance  become  obnoxious  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
with  England,  and  feeling  the  growing  ooldness  he  was  dismissed;  but  through  the  duke  of 
of  the  emperor,  he  resigned  his  ministerial  of-  Richelieu's  entreaties  he  received  the  title  of 
fice,  Aug.  9, 1807,  and  received  the  title  of  vice  grand  chamberlain  of  France,  with  a  salary  of 
grand  elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  at-  40,000  francs.  He  still  visited  the  Tuileries, 
tached.  Thenceforth  he  was  only  occasionally  but  was  coldly  received;  he  retained  his  seat 
consulted  by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there 
expression  to  his  views  upon  great  political  several  opposition  speeches ;  but  his  inflaenee 
questions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  was  greatest  in  social  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 
his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  but  this  only  ing  Sie  gatiiering  place  of  politicians  of  every 
stimulated  his  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the  shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
imperial  policy.  As  early  as  1812  he  is  said  to  1880,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  £i^- 
have  foretold  the  approaching  overthrow  of  land  with  a  princely  salary,  and  succeeded  in 
the  unruly  conqueror.  He  accordingly  pre-  negotiating  a  treaty,  April  22, 1884,  by  which 
pared  himself  for  the  crisis,  and  so  skilmlly  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  mated 
manoBuvred  that  on  its  occurrence  he  was  look-  for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of  tlie  two 
ed  upon,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most  influ-  peninsular  kingdoms.  Satisfied  with  ^  last 
ential  statesman  of  the  day  and  the  leader  of  performance,  he  resigned  his  office,  Jan.  7, 1B36, 
'  the  new  revolution.  A  last  interview  between  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1888  he  delir- 
him  and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  ered  the  eulogium  on  Count  Reinhardt  before 
daring  which  he  was  very  harshly  treated  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  scienoea. 
by  Napoleon,  completed  the  estrangement  be-  Daring  his  latter  years  he  returned  to  the  ob- 
tween  them ;  and  Talleyrand,  although  stUl  a  servanoe  of  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  died  reoon- 
dignitary  of  the  empire  and  one  of  the  council  oiled  to  the  church.    The  most  remarkable  of 
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liis  essays   is  Ins  Memaire  $ur  les  reiatiom  lis  wife  was  diroroed  firom  him,  afterward  be* 

eommert^aies  dss  £tatB  Uhii  ven  1797.     He  ooming  the  princess  of  Ohimay  (see  Ghimat)  ; 

left  personal  memoirs,  which  are  supposed  to  and  he  was  neglected  by  all.    In  1805  he  was 

throw  considerable  light  npon  the  events  in  appointed  consul  to  Alicante ;  but  sickness  ob- 

which  he  participated,  and  are  to  be  published,  liged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  received 

according  to  his  will,  80  years  after  nis  death,  a  paltry  pension  from  Napoleon.    This  he  lost 

that  is  to  say,  in  1868.  in  1814,  and  would  have  starved  had  he  not  re- 

T ALLIEN,  Jeak  Lambsst,  a  French  revoln-  ceived  some  help  from  his  old  friend  Barras. 
tionisfc,  bom  in  Paris  in  1769,  died  Nov.  20, 1820.        TALLMADGE,    Benjamin,    an    American 
He  was  the  son  of  the  house  steward  of  the  revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  Setauket,  Long 
marquis  de  Bercy,  who  gave  him  the  means  of  Island,  Feb.  25, 1754,  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
a  classical  education,  and  when  the  revolution  March  7, 1835.-  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
broke  Qfut  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the  lege  in  1778,  entered  the  continental  army  at 
newly  established  Moniteur  as  proof-reader,  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  attained 
In  1791  he  started  a  newspaper  of  his  own,  the  rank  of  miyor  after  much  active  service, 
Vami  du  eUcyen^  which  passed  unnoticed,  be-  and  was  stationed  at  North  Oastle,  Westches- 
came  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  was  ap-  ter  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
pointed  clerk  of  the  commune,  Aug.  10, 1792,  Mi^'or  Andr^,  who  was  placed  in  his  custody 
and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  convention  by  until  his  execution.    In  1780  he  planned  and 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.    He  took  his  conducted  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
seat  among  the  montagna/rds^  evinced  some  taking  of  Fort  George  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  the 
oraJtorical  talent,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  destraction  of  the  British  stores  on  Long  isl- 
XYI.,  and  proved  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo-  land.    He  held  intimate  relations  with  Wash- 
nents  of  the  Girondists.    Being  sent  on  a  mis-  ington,  and  retired  from  tiie  army  with  the 
sion  to  Bordeaux  in  1794,  he  became  acquaint-  rank  of  colonel.    He  afterward  engaged  in 
ed  with  Mme.  de  Fontenay,  one  of  the  most  fas-  mercantile  business  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
oinafemg  women  of  her  age,  then  a  prisoner  on  from  1801  to  1817  was  a  member  of  congress. 
account  of  her  suspected  royalism,  and  whom        TALLMADGE,  James,  LL.D.,  an  American 
he  married  on  his  return  to  Paris.    His  love  statesman,  bom  in  Stamford,  Dutchess  co.,  N. 
for  her  somewhat  abated  his  revolutionary  fer-  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1778,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  29, 
TOT,  and  Bordeaux  was  treated  with  compara-  1858.    He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
live  mildness.    This,  in  conjunction  with  his  in  1798,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
known  friendship  for  Danton,  awoke  the  sus-  bar  in  New  York.     He  was  for  some  years 
picions  of  Robespierre ;  his  wife  was  again  im-  private  secretary  of  Gov.  George  Olinton,  and 
prisoned,  and  was  in  peril  of  her  life,  when,  m  the  war  of  1812  was  appointed  brigadier- 
yieiding  to  her  entreaties,  he  resolved  upon  general  and  placed  in  command  of  a  part  of  the 
overthrowing  the  tyrant.    After  securing  the  force  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
combined  asSstance  of  Robespierre's  enemies.  New  York.    In  1817  he  was  elected  to  con- 
he  denounced  him  in  a  virulent  speech  on  the  gress  from  Dutchess  co.,  and  was  a  prominent 
9th  Thermidor,  and  by  nnflalteriog  energy  sue-  debater  and  actor  in  the  stormy  scenes  which 
oeeded  in  procuring  from  the  convention  an  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
order  of  arrest  against  the  dictator,  and  then  mise  bill,  advocating  the  restriction  of  slavery 
bringiDg  him  to  the  scaffold.    This  triumph  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.    He  de- 
nude him  the  leader  of  the  Thermidorians ;  dined  a  reflection.    In  1821  he  was  an  active 
through  his  influence  Fouquier-Tinville,  Oar-  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention, 
rier,  and  Lebon  were  doomed  to  condign  pun-  in  1824  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in 
iahment ;  and  t&rough  his  energy  the  revolu-  1825  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  in 
tUmary  attempt  of  the  1st  Praurial  was  baffled.  1846  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
As  commissary  of  the  convention  near  the  convention.     From  1888  till  his  death,  with 
army  of  the  west  in  1796,  he  ordered  all  the  the  exception  of  two  years,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was 
royalist  prisoners  made  by  Hoche  on  the  Qui-  president  of  the  American  institute.    In  1885 
boon  peninsula  to  be  diot    On  the  18th  Yen-  he  visited  Europe.    He  introduced  American 
d^nuaire  he  was  among  the  unterrified  defen-  cotton  machinery  into  Russia,  and  collected 
ders  of  the  convention  against  the  rebellious  there  and  elsewhere  maps  and  specimens  of 
aectioDS  of  Pluris.    After  tiie  establishment  of  natural  products  for  the  institute.    He  was  one 
the  directorial  government  he  was  a  member  of  the  founders  of  the  university  of  the  city  of 
of  the  council  of  500,  and  shared  in  the  repub-  New  York,  and  received  from  it  the  honorary 
lioan  e&%gp  dPHat  of  the  18tii  Fractidor.    In  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1841. 
1T98  he  sailed  with  Bonaparte  for  Egypt,  as       TALLOW,  the  £at  of  quadrupeds,  separated 
one  of  the  committee  of  sdentiflo  men,  and  from  the  fibrous  matters  by  melting  it  down,  a 
hdd  there  a  hij^  administrative  office.    While  process  called  rendering  or  trying  out.    It  con- 
retondnff  to  lYance  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  sists  of  a  littie  more  than  }  stearine,  and  is 
the  En^ish,  and  welcomed  to  London  by  the  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
wldg  party.  When  he  finally  reentered  France,  dies  and  soap,  the  dressing  of  leather,  dec.    It 
Ikis  fortmie  changed.    Bonaparte  treated  him  is  obtained  of  various  degrees  of  purity  accord- 
col^"  and  declined  granting  him  any  office ;  ing  to  the  care  with  which  it .  is  prepared. 
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When  pure  ifc  is  white  and  taflteleas  and  has  a  ment  of  his  style  of  acting.  He  listened  will- 
peooliar  odor.  It  is  an  important  artiole  of  inglj  to  critical  observations,  and  sought  the 
commerce,  the  largest  snppUes  being  furnish-  society  of  such  learned  men  and  artists  as 
ed  by  Russia,  amounting  to  an  ayerage  of  could  give  him  thorough  instroction.  Among 
about  136,160,000  lbs.  annually,  at  the  yalue  those  whom  he  saw  intimately  during  the  revo- 
of  about  $15,600,000.  It  is  brought  to  St.  lution  were  Louis  David,  the  painter,  and  Bo- 
Petersburg  from  the  interior,  much  of  the  best  naparte,  then  a  young  and  poor  officer,  who 
coming  from  Siberia.  The  cattle  that  furnish  more  than  once  borrowed  a  few  louis  from 
it  are  there  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  more  prosperous  comedian.  Bonaparte 
dry  fodder,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  never  forgot  his  kindness,  and  when  in  power 
the  superior  hardness  of  the  Russian  tallow,  treated  him  always  with  special  favor.  Beside 
The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  are  to  Eng-  the  parts  he  peiformed  in  Lafosse's  Manimj 
land ;  the  rest  to  Prussia,  France,  the  Hanse  Racine's  IpMghme  and  BritannieuM,  and  Vol- 
towns,  Turkey,  &c.  The  computed  value  of  taire's  (Edipe^  which  he  successively  brought 
the  importations  of  tallow  into  England  in  1858  as  near  as  posdble  to  perfection,  he  won  gnat 
was  £3,042,881,  of  which  £2,460,2T5  was  of  applause  in  Oh^nier's  Henri  VIIL^  and  tUttOY^ 
Russian  tallow,  and  £115,710  of  Australian  mut-  ail  in  Ducis'  HamUt^  OthsUoj  and  Abu/ar ;  and 
ton  tallow.  In  1860  they  amounted  to  £4,014,-  under  the  empire  he  was  frequentiy  oaUed  to 
280.  The  import  from  the  United  States  into  appear  before  the  numerous  emptors,  kings, 
Great  Britain  in  1860  was  8,748,961  lbs.,  valued  and  princes  whom  N^oleon  brought  together, 
at  $901,371.  The  total  export  from  the  United  During  tiie  restoration,  his  known  partiality 
States  during  the  same  year  was  15,269,585  for  literal  opinions  and  the  fedlen  government 
lbs.,  value  $1,598,176. — ^A  vegetable  tallow  is  enhanced  his  popularity  among  the  younger 
obtained  on  boiling  the  berries  and  other  fruits  class  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  his  perform- 
of  various  plants.    (See  Tallow  Tbee.)  ances  were  political  manifestations  in  oi^guiBe ; 

TALLOW  TREE  {Stillingia  sebtfera^  linn.),  snch  was  especially  his  appearance  in  Jolly's 

a  Ohinese  tree  belonging  to  the  mmily  of  the  8yUa^  in  whidi  his  striking  resemblanoe  to 

eupTiorbiacea^  from  20  to  40  feet  high.    It  has  l^poleon  made  an  unheard  of  sensation.  Sinoe 

very  smooth  branches,  and  long-petioled,  rhom-  1796  he  had  devoted  his  undivided  attentira  to 

boidal,  acuminate  entire  leaves,  of  about  equal  tra^dy ;  but  in  1823  he  appeared  as  Dararille 

length  and  breadth  (from  2  to  4  inches),  and  in  Oasimir  Delavigne's  comedy  VMU  dm  wU- 

conspicuously  pointed.    The  sterile  flowers  are  lardsy  in  which  he  proved  a  worthy  associate 

small  and  numerous ;  the  fruit  is  attached  to  a  of  Mile.  Mars.    His  last  and  perhaps  mostper- 

stalk,  and  is  about  )  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  feet  tragic  creation  was  the  part  of  Ohms 

is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in  YL  in  DcdaviUe^s  tragedy  of  that  name ;  here 

hothouses.  The  fatty  matter  is  obtained  from  the  it  was  that  he  evinced  all  his  powers,  end 

seed  vessels  and  seeds,  which  'are  bruised  and  above  sJl  that  dignity  of  manner  and  eloca- 

boiled  in  water,  when  the  particles  of  fat  rise  tion  which  was  so  true  to  nature,  and  conse- 

to  the  surface.  When  cold  it  is  of  about  the  con-  quently  so  impressive.    Jr  1856  a  statue  by 

sistence  of  tallow,  and  beautifully  white.    The  David  d^ Angers,  representing   Tahna  in  h^ 

Ohinese  use  it  for  candles,  combining  with  it  great  part  of  SyUa,  was  placed  in  the  Ttnleries 

either  wax  or  the  wax-like  product  of  the  garden.    The  great  actor  left  a  very  interest- 

Ugmtrum  lucidum^  in  order  to  give  it  greater  ing  pamphlet  entitled  BeftexumM  sur  lekauk 

hardness.    It  burns  freely,  and  gives  a  clear  et  sur  Vcvrt  tMatral  (8yo,^  1825;  reprinted  in 

light    It  is  also  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  1866).    Bis  biography  hais  been  written  by 

TALMA,  Fbanqois  Joseph,  a  French  tragic  Moreau,  M^moires  hUtoHquei  et  UtUrairei  tur 

actor,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  15,  1768,  died  there,  Talma  (8vo.,  Paris,  8d  ed.,  1827). 
Oct.  19,  1826.    The  son  of  a  dentist  who  re-        TALMUD  (late  Heb.,  study),  the  oolleetire 

moved  to  London,  he  passed  his  childhood  name  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  oontainiog 

there,  and   returned  when   9  years  old   to  the  oral  law  and'Other  traditions  of  tiie  Jews. 

France,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  edu-  (See  Mishna,  and  ELrbbbwb,  vol.  ix.  p.  41.)   In 

cation.    He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stage,  a  limited  sense  the  term  is  used  of  the  Oman 

and  after  pursuing  his  father^s  profession  for  alone.    There  are  two  Gemaras  (or  TalmadsX 

18  months  he  took  lessons  fi'om  Mol6,  Dugazon,  the  Palestinian  (  Terushalmi,  of  Jerusalem)  and 

and  Fleury.    In  1787  he  appeared  at  the  thSdtre  the  Babylonian  (Babli).    The  former  contains 

Franfau  in  the  subordinate  part  of  S6ide  in  conmients  on  89,  and  the  latter  on  86  treatises 

Voltaire^s  Mahomet,  making  a  deep  impression,  of  the  Mjshna.    The  Babylonian,  which  is  of 

and  two  years  later  became  a  partner  in  the  later  date,  is  the  principal  autiiority.    The 

association  of  comedians  who  were  attached  to  chief  commentator  is  Babbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac» 

that  theatre.    He  at  once  attempted  to  substi-  known  under  tiie  abbreviation  Bashi.    The  best 

tute  contemporary  historical  dresses  for  the  fan-  compendium  of  Talmudioal  decisions  is  the 

cy  costumes  then  worn,  and  finally  accomplish-  Miahneh  tarah  of  Maimonides.    The  editaom  of 

ed  a  complete  reform.    His  first  original  crea-  the  Talmud,  mo^y  in  12  folio  volumes,  indud- 

tion  was  the  principal  part  in  Joseph  Gh6nier^s  ing  the  most  important  conmientaries  and  notes, 

Charles  IX, ;  and  while  his  success  steadily  in-  are  very  nomerous.    One  of  the  fullest  is  now 

creased,  he  assiduously  studied  the  improve-  (1862)  in  course  of  publication  in  Warsaw. 
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TAMA,  an  E.  oo.  of  Iowa,  inteneoted  by  the  TAMABISE,  the  name  of  delicate  and  bean- 
Iowa  riyer;  »ea,  720  sq.  m.  j  pop.  in  I860,  tifhl  shrnba  and  herbs  with  polypetalons  flow-» 
6,286.  The  sufuse  is  miniating  and  the  soil  era,  many-leaved  oalyx,  hjpogynous  petals,  dis- 
higUy  fertile  and  well  timbered.  There  are  a  tinct  styles,  and  consolidated  froit.  They  are 
nnmber  of  rich  valleys  along  the  streams.  The  grouped  nnder  a  distinct  order  of  tanumsdnem 
productions  in  1659  were  28,937  bushels  of  by  Desvanx,  other  eminent  botanists  not  en- 
wheat,  2511,697  of  Indian  com,  10,412  of  oats,  .  tirely  agreeing  in  respect  to  their  alliance  with 
110,472  lbs.  of  bntter,  and  11,205  gallons  of  other  families.  The  species  mostly  cultivated 
soigham  molasses.  There  is  good  water  power  in  gardens  is  the  French  tamarisk  {iamario 
for  mannfutDring  purposes,  though  it  is  not  OaUiea)^  a  native  of  Spain,  iVance,  and  Italy. 
mueh  used  yet.  It  is  intersected  by  the  pro-  It  is  a  highly  elegant  shrub,  12  to  16  feet  high, 
posed  route  of  the  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebras-  with  deciduous,  very  narrow,  and  fine  scaly 
ka  railroad.    Capital,  Toledo.  leaves  of  a  light  green;  flowers  small,  pale  red, 

TAMAQUA,  a  town  of  SchuylkiU  oo^Penn.,  growing  in  spikes  near  the  extremities  of  the 
on  the  little  Schuylkill  river,  16  m.  E.  K  £.  branches,  and  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
from  Poltsville,  and  78  m.  N.  £.  from  Harris-  appearance  of  panicles.  When  in  fall  blossom, 
b«rg;  pop.  in  1861,  4^919.  It  is  situated  in  scarcely  any  other  cdirub  can  be  compared  with 
a  rich  ooal  and  iron  region,  and  has  8  founde-  it  in  beauty,  uniting  lightness  and  grace  with 
lies  and  maehine  shops,  6  collieries,  gas  and  wa*  elegance.  Even  the  bark  and  twigs  are  con- 
tor  works,  a  baiik,  a  newspaper,  and  9  churches,  spicuous  for  their  pleasant  purple  or  red  color. 
viz.:  2  Methodist,  and  1  each  Oongregational,  llie  German  tamarisk  (71  Germanica)  grows 
^iseopal,  Eviangelical,  German  Reformed,  Lu-  only  about  8  feet  high ;  its  branches  are  more 
theran,  Presbyterian,  and  BomanOathotic.  The  upright,  very  brittle,  and  odorous,  its  bark 
Oaktawiasa  and  the  Little  SchuyBdll  railroads  smooth  and  yellowish ;  but  the  spikes  of  flow- 
pass  through  the  town.  ers  and  the  small  foliage  render  it  equally  de- 

TAMAMNTD  TREE  (tamarinduSj  from  the  sirable.  Both  are  readily  propagated  from 
Arabic  tamarhendi^  Indian  date),  a  tropical  cuttings,  and  grow  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 
eizogen  of  the  natural  order  20^mtnaMi,  having  All  the  tamarisks  are  exclusively  confined  to 
pale  green  pinnate  leaves,  the  flowers  with  8  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  old  world,  ex- 
yellow  petals  streaked  with  red,  which  are  al-  tending  as  far  as  the  Oape  Yerd  islands.  They 
temate  with  the  8  upper  lobes  of  a  calyx  hav-  were  early  introduced  into  gardens  in  Britain, 
ing  6  dirisions,  the  middle  petal  oucullate  and  though  preferring  in  their  native  habits  the 
the  lateral  ones  ovate,  the  stamens  9  or  10,  of  sea  shore  or  the  banks  of  rivers  and  torrents. 
which  2  or  3,  larger  than  the  rest,  are  united  llieir  bark  is  astringent,  and  abundance  of  sul- 
ai  the  base  and  bear  anthers,  the  remainder  phate  of  soda  has  been  noticed  in  its  ashes. 
being  sterile ;  the  fixdt  a  hard-shelled  pod-(le-  Manna  is  produced  by  an  aphu  or  eoeeus  which 
gnme)  supported  on  a  footstalk,  1-oelled,  com-  feeds  upon  a  species  growing  in  the  East.  Salt 
pressed,  containing  8  to  6  seeds,  which  are  is  secreted  from  several,  and  in  medicine  and 
of  a  somewhat  square  form  and  lie  within  an  the  art  of  dyeing  the  gaUs  found  on  particular 
add  pulp.    The  oriental  tamarind  (T,  Indica,  species  are  valuable. 

lina.)  is  a  handsome  tree  with  wide-spreading  TAMAULIPAS  (formerly  New  Santander), 
biandieB,  its  wood  hard,  heavy,  and  firm,  and  an  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  K.  by  the  state 
^uelul  as  timber.    Its  fruit  pods  are  large,  and  of  Ooahuila  and  Texas,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
6  times  loi^r  than  broad;  the  add  pulp  which  ico,  8.  by  Vera  Cruz,  and  W.  by  Sau  Luis  Po- 
they  oontain  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  consumed  tosi  and  New  Leon ;  area,  29,814  s^.  m. ;  pop. 
8t  home,  or  salted  or  dried  in  copper  ovens  for  147,188.     The  chief  towns  are  Victoria,  the 
cxpoitation.    In  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Lidia  this  capital,  and  Tampico.    The  coast  is  low  and 
pup  is  invaluable  to  travellers,  both  as  a  cool-  sandy,  and  several  lagoons  extend  along  the 
^  food  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  refreddng  shore,  the  largest  being  Lake  del  Madre,  which 
vink.   Even  the  hard  seeds,  after  parting  with  is  upward  of  100  m.  long,  and  in  some  places 
thenr  astringent  skins,  are  boiled  or  dried,  and  20  m.  wide.    The  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  forms 
eaten  in  times  of  sourcity,  in  flavor  resembling  tihe  northern  boundary  line,  and  the  other 
«^  field  bean.   The  western  tamarind  (T.  oeeU  streams  of  greatest  importance  are  the  Fer- 
^Qito^Linn.)  is  found  wild  in  the  West  Lidies  nando  or  Tigre,  Borbon,  Bantander,  and  Tam- 
1^  South  America,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  pico;  the  mouths  of  all  are  so  much  encum- 
by  its  pods,  which  are  not  more  than  8  times  bered  with  bars  that  they  are  almost  useless  for 
^MQiger  than  they  are  broad.    It  is  also  a  large  navigation.    In  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  state 
^  with  spreading  branches,  pale  green  fou-  the  flat  country  extends  inland  for  some  dis- 
use, and  yellow-petaUed  and  purple-stamened  tance  from  the  shore,  and  the  surface  then  rises 
^wers.    A  rude  sort  of  preserve  is  made  of  into  elevated  plains ;  but  in  the  south  it  is  di- 
^  fruit,  by  removing  the  shells  and  packing  versified  by  numerous  mountains  and  fine  val- 
^  pulp  in  layers  ^rith  sugar  between,  or  by  leys.   During  the  hot  season  the  climate  on  the 
^||^<uiiog  boiling  sirup  over  them,  which  pene-  coast  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  of 
5*^^tM  to  the  bottom. — The  value  of  tamarinds  the  interior  it  is  temperate  and  agreeable.    A 
^  medioiaai  uses  is  well  known,  their  proper-  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  large  num- 
^^  being  nutritive,  refrigerant,  and  laxative.  bers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared. 
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TAMBOURINE,  an  instnuuexit  of  the  dram  TARAGER,  a  name  given  to  the  toMgrma, 

species,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  hoop,  a  very  large  diviabn  of  .the  finoh  family^  peeo- 

over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  whidh  liar  to  America,  and  ahnost  entirely  oonfinedto 

is  hung  with  a  sort  of  bells,     it  is  held  in  the  Bonthem  portion  of  the  continent^  the  lit- 

either  hand  and  beaten  with  the  knuckles  of  ter  containing  neariy  200  of  the  more  than  280 

the  other.    Certain  pecnliar  effects  of  sonnd  species  described  by  Sdater.    The  bill  has  the 

are  produced  by  rubbing  the  parchment  brisk-  upper  mandible  notched,  and  is  usually  trianga- 

lywith  the  thumb.    The  tambourine  is  one  lar  at  the  base  and  arched ;  the  toes  are  anned 

of  the  most  anci^it  instruments  known,  and,  with  strong  daws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long  sod 

from  the  graceful  use  which  can  be  made  of  it  strong.    They  are  small  and  brilliant  birds,  the 

in  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  has  al-  prevuliog  colors  being  orange,  scarlet,  tod 

ways  been  a  favorite  with  dancers.  black;  many  have  a  pleasing  song,  and  a  (Bv 

TAMBOV,  a  central  government  of  Euro-  are  remarkable  for  their  muucai  powers ;  their 

pean  Russia,  bounded  by  Vladimir,  Niini  Nov*  flight  is  rapid,  movements  active,  and  habits 

gorod,  Penza,  Saratov,  Voronej,  Orel,  Toola,  arboreal ;  most  unite  in  flocki^  often  in  the 

and  Riazan ;  area,  25,542  sq.  m;  pop.  in  1656,  neighborhood  of  human  habitafcionB^  bnt  a  few 

1,808,172.     The   surface   is  generally  level,  are  solitary ;  the  food  consists  of  insects,  fruits, 

broken  in  places  by  low  hills,  and  in  the  S.  it  and  seeds.    Of  the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  the 

bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  steppe,  being  common  ones  can  be  here  noticed. — hx  the  ge- 

ahnost  devoid  of  trees.    It  i3  drained  by  the  nus  pyranga  (Vieill.)  the  wings  are  long  uA 

navigable  rivers  Moksha  and  Vorona,  tribu-  point^,  the  2d  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  Sd, 

taries  of  the  Oka  and  Don.    The  soil  of  the  which  is  longest;   tail  moderate  and  nearij 

N.  part  consists  principally  of  a  light  sand,  and  even.    One  of  the  most  richly  colored  of  North 

the  surface  is  covered  by  extensive  forests  and  American  birds  is  the  scarlet  tanager  (P.  r«- 

numerous  marshes.    Woollen  and  linen  cloth  ftro^  Vieill.),  about  7i  inches  long  and  11}  in 

and  iron  are  manufactured. — ^Tambov,  the  capi-  alar  extent ;  the  male  in  the  breeding  season  is 

tal,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tzna  at  of  a  general  bright  carmine  color,  with  the 

its  junction  vnth  the  Studenetz,  263  m.  S.  £.  wings  and  notched  tail  velvety  black;  thefe- 

flrom  Moscow ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  a  very  male  is  dull  yellowish  green,  wludi  is  abo  the 

ancient  place,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  color  of  the  young  and  the  other  sex  in  autonm 

TAMBIJRINI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  singer,  and  winter.  It  enters  the  United  States  from 
bom  in  Faenza,  in  the  Papal  States,  March  28,  Mexico  early  in  April,  arriving  in  New  Jersey 
1800.  After  several  years'  practice  in  the  thea-  about  the  middle  of  May;  it  goes  as  far  noith 
tre  and  churches  of  his  native  city,  he  made  his  inland  as  Lake  Huron,  and  has  been  foond 
public  d6but  at  Bologna  in  1818,  and  soon  rose  breeding  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sootia; 
mto  great  celebrity  in  Italy,  in  the  chief  cities  it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold;  its  migratiims  an 
of  which  he  repeatedly  performed.  In  1832  he  performed  at  night;  its  notes  are  livdy,  bat 
first  appeared  in  London  and  Paris,  and  thence-  not  musical  according  to  Wilson,  resembtiDg 
forth  until  his  retirement  in  1854  was  one  of  the  syUables  *^  chip,  ohurr.'*  The  ehange  from 
the  annual  attractions  at  those  cities  during  the  the  winter  to  the  summer  plumage  takes  plaoa 
musical  season.  He  was,  with  Grisi,  Rubini,  very  rapidly;  it  is  a  shy  and  nnsociabls  biri 
and  Lablache,  one  of  the  original  performers  in  preferring  the  deep  recedes  of  forests,  and 
Bellini's  Puritani,  and  for  several  seasons  con-  rarely  approaching  human  habitationain  crowd- 
tinned  to  form  one  of  that  most  remarkable  ed  villages;  tiie  food  consists  of  finits  and  io- 
quartet  of  angers.  His  voice,  a  baritone  of  sects,  especially  wasps  and  bees.  As  in  the 
great  power  and  sweetness,  was  shown  to  the  Bub-family  generally,  the  nest  is  thin  and 
best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  coarsely  made;  the  eggs  are  8  to  6,  doll  green- 
Donizetti,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor  ieh  blue  with  brown  and  purple  specks,  and 
both  in  serious  and  buffo  opera.  His  finest  are  f  by  f  of  an  inch  in  size,  lliia  species  is 
parts  were  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni.              •  found  in  the  eastern  states  as  fiir  as  Missoori. 

TAMERLANE.    See  Timoub.  The  Miasissippi  tanager  or  summer  red  bird 

TAMPIOO,  or  Santa  Ana  db  Tamattlipas,  (P.  iBstiva,  Vieill.)  is  7i  inches  long  and  11  in 

a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  Ixrightest  on 

situated  on  the  river  Panuco,  5  m.  from  the  the  head,  the  ba<^  dusky,  and  the  quills  and 

S[ilf  of  Mexico,  and  215  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Vera  shafts  of  tail  feathers  brown;  bill  lij^t  horn 

ruz ;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  tolerably  well  color,  and  the  gape,  as  in  others  of  the  g^os, 

built,  and  contains  2  churches,  a  custom  house,  well  provided  with  bristles  bending  downward; 

2  hospitals,  a  prison,  and  some  monuments,  the  females  olive  above  and  reddidh  yellow  be- 

The  harbor  is  not  very  safe.  low,  as  are  the  young  males;  the  oolor  is  hitter 

TAN,  the  ground  bark  of  trees  used  in  tan-  and  more  rosy  than  in  the  scarlet  tanager,  and 

ning  leather.  (SeeLsATHSB,  andTANNioAoio.)  tiiie  bill  is  much  larger.    It  is  fbnnd  in  the  & 

When  tan  has  been  exhausted  of  its  tanning  Atlantic  and  gulf  states  and  Guatemala,  ao 

property,  it  is  still  useftd  as  a  material  for  hot-  sensitive  to  cold  that  it  rarely  goes  Anther 

beds,  supplying  long  continued  and   uniform  north  than  Masaabhnsetts>  and  is  not  seen  in 

heat  as  it  undergoes  fermentation.    It  is  much  the  southern  states  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 

nsed  by  gardeners  for  thie  purpose.  ber ;  it  is  of  solitary  habits,  prefinring  growths 
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of  stamted  hiekorieB  and  oaks.    The  song  is  bine ;  forehead  and  under  bill  and  upper  back 
like  the  sjUables  "  cfaicky,  chucky,  chnok,"  and  black ;  scarlet  collar,  videst  on  sides  of  neck ; 
ischiefljatnii^;  the  food  consists  of  insects,  rest  of  plumage  parrot  green;  it  is  abont  4 
sqiedally  large  beetles,  taken  on  the  wing ;  the  inches  long, 
nest  is  mdelj  made  and  insecurely  fastened  to  TANAIS.    Bee  Don. 
its  supporting  brandi;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  light  TANORED,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  first 
blue,  and  are  incubated  for  12  days  by  both  crusade,  bom  in  1078,  died  in  Antioch  in  1112. 
sexes.    TlfeLiOuisiana  tanager  (P.  Ludovieiana,  He  was  a  son  of  the  marquis  Odo  or  Ottobo- 
Bon^.)  is  abimt  the  same  size  as  the  last ;  the  nus  and  of  Emma,  a  daughter  of  Tancred  de 
male  is  yellow,  and  the  middle  of  the  back,  HauteviUe,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
wings,  and  tail  black ;  head  and  neck  tinged  Guiscard^  duke  of  Apulia.    He  took  the  cross 
with  red;  2  bands  of  yellowish  across  the  under  his  cousin  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert 
wings,  and  tertials  edged  wit)^  whitish ;  female  Guisoard,  made  oyer  his  heritage  to  his  young- 
6tive  green  above,  ydlowish  below,  with  dark  er  brother,  and  embarked  in  1096  from  Taran- 
brown  wings  and  tail.    It  is  found  firom  Kan-  to.     In  the  plains  of  Ghalcedon  lus  troops 
saa  to  the  Padfic  and  south  to  Mexico ;  it  has  joined  those  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  with 
a   pleasing   warble. — ^In   the   genus  tanagra  that  leader  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
(linn.)  the  bill  is  short,  elerated  at  base,  rather  and  an  intimate  fKendship.    At  tiie  siege  of 
triangolar ;  the  wings  moderate,  with  the  dd  Kice  in  1097  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
and  4th  quills  longest.  There  are  many  species,  daring,  at  the  battle  of  Dorylsum  saved  the 
an  South  American,  living  in  troops,  ana  often  arm^  of  the  cross  from  total  destruction,  and 
committing  serious  depredations  in  orchards  after  the  taking  of  Kice  led  the  advanced  guard 
and  gardens  by  destroying  buds  and  fruits;  the  of  the  crusading  host  through  the  unknown 
nest  IS  carelessly  made.    The  bishop  tamiger  and  desert  countries  of  Asia  Minor.    He  took 
(T.  q9ueopu9,JAjm.)\6  purplbh  violet,  with  Uie  possession  of  Tarsus  and  Menistra,  to  both  of 
small  wing  coverts  bluish  white,  the  middle  whicli  Baldwin  laid  claim,  giving  rise  to  a  bit- 
shaded  with  violet,  the  .larger  ashy,  and  the  ter  quarrel;  but  they  were  not  long  afterward 
wings  and  tail  blackish  bordered  with  blue. —  reconciled.    He  achieved  great  distinction  du- 
In  the  genus  mmj7AopM(VieilL)  the  lower  man-  ring  the  long  siege  of  Ajatioch;  and  at  the 
dible  is  dilated  at  the  base,  with  a  homy  cov-  storming  of  Jerusalem  he  was  with  his  men 
mag  produced  beyond  the  ^Pj^r*    The  Bra-  the  first  to  mount  the  walls.    In  the  horrible 
alian  tanager  {R,  Branlia,  v  ieill.)  is  a  very  scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine  which  followed, 
beantifnl  bird,  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  carmine  he  alone  of  the  Ghristian  knights  manifested 
color,  with  brown  wings  and  tail ;  bill  brown-  any  sentiments  of  compassion,  and  at  the  risk 
iah,  except  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  of  his  own  life  he  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
wluofa  is  white. — ^In  the  genus  tft(pA<mia(Desm.)  of  the  captured.    When  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
tiie  bill  is  diort,  broad,  depressed  at  base,  arched  marched  toward  Jerusalem,  Tancred  defeated 
and  keeled ;  wings  moderate,  the  1st  and  2d  his  advanced  guard,  and  he  shared  in  the  subse- 
qmis  longest ;  tail  short  and  even.    They  live  quent  victory  at  Ascalon,  Aug.  12, 1099.    He 
in  smaU  troops  on  the  top  of  forest  trees  in  afterward  took  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Genne- 
tropical  America,  principally  near  rivers ;  they  sareth  and  beleaguered  Jaffa,  and  was  made 
are  very  active  and  restless;  there  are  about  princeof  Tiberias  or  Galilee.    Bohemond,  now 
30  species,  tilie  prevailing  colors  of  which  are  prince  of  Antioch,  being  taken  prisoner  by  tiie 
blacx,  blue,  and  yellowish.  The  organist  tanager  Saracens,  Tancred  marched  to  his  relief,  and 
(iS*.  sncgMo,  Deam.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  tiie  administered  his  government  during  his  deten- 
malebeautifiilly  varied  with  black  and  orange;  tion;  and  when  the  former  after  his  release 
it  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  remark-  went  to  Europe  to  arm  the  West  against  the 
able  for  the  sweetness  and  great  compass  of  its  Byzantine  empire,  he  left  the  defence  of  An- 
voice;  it  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain,  tioch  to  Tancred.    During  his  absence  his  prin- 
The  blue-headed  tanager  (£.  eUgantmima^  cipidity  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  was  he- 
Gray)  is  4i  inches  long ;  the  sides  of  head  and  roicaUy  defended  by  his  kinsman,  who  reduced 
Bft^  chio,  throat,  and  upper  parts  generally^  Artesia,  besieged  Tripoli  in  1109,  and  subse- 
sre  steel  bluish  bhick;  top  of  need  and  semi-  quently  withstood  in  Antioch  a  severe  siege 
eoUar  behind  opaque  blue ;  beneath  yellowish  m>m  the  Saracens.     Long  and  anxiously  he 
brown  tinged  wirat  chestnut;  forehead  dark  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bohemond,  but  that 
ehesfcnut,  margined  behind  with  blue.    It  is  prince  died  at  Salerno,  and  the  vast  host  he 
foond  from  northern  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  and  nad  collected  was  scattered.    Tancred  now  re- 
piobably  in  California. — ^In  the  genus  eaUiaU  sumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the  Saracens,  and 
(Boie)  the  bill  is  short  and  slender;  wings  forced  the  sultan  to  recross  the  Euphrates. 
'Qagthened,  2d  and  8d  quills  longest;  tail  short  This  was  his  last  work.     His  exploits  have 
^  nearly  even.    There  are  more  than  80  spe-  been   celebrated,  partly  in   prose,  partly  in 
eiea  m  the  warm  and  damp  forests  of  South  verse,  by  Raoid  de  Oaen,  in  La  gatu  de  Ttm- 
America;  they  are  generally  seen  on  the  tops  eride;  but  to  the  ^^  Jerusalem  Delivered"  of 
^  pafan  and  other  high  trees,  and  are  almost  Tasso  is  due  the  romantic  interest  whidi  now 
^  riebly  colored.    The  blue-throated  tanager  belongs  to  his  name.  His  love  for  Glorinda,  de- 
(<7./<»etM,  Boie)  has  the  throat  and  crown  scribed  in  that  epic,  is  an  invention  of  the  poet. 
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TANEY,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  lOssonri,  bordering  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  irbito 

on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  White  river  and  race  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and 

its  affluents ;  area,  1,540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  whieb 

8,676,  of  whom  82  were  daves.    The  surface  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respKMst;^'  that 

is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  consequently  such  persons  were  not  inckded 

in  1850  were  801,116  bushels  of  Indian  com,  among  tiiie  *'  people"  in  the  general  words  of 

11,557  of  wheat,  88,826  of  oats,  and  78,585  lbs.  that  instrument,  and  could  not  in  any  respect 

of  butter.    Capital,  Forsyth.  be  considered  as  citizens ;  that  the  inhibitioa 

TANET,  RooBB  Bbooke,  an  American  ju-  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
rist,  born  in  Oalvert  co.,  Md.,  March  17,  1777.  lying  north  of  the  line  of  86°  80',  known 
He  is  descended  from  a  family  of  English  Ro-  as  the  Missouri  compromise,  was  unconstitO' 
man  Catholics  which  settled  in  Maryland  about  tional ;  and  that  Dred  6cott,  a  negro  slave, 
the  middle  of  the  l7th  century,  and  received  who  was  remove^by  his  master  from  Missoori 
his  education  at  Dickinson  college,  Penn.,  where  to  Illinois,  lost  whatever  freedom  he  may  hare 
he  was  graduated  in  1795.  Commencing  the  thus  acquired  by  being  subsequently  removed 
study  of  the  law  in  Annapolis  in  1796,  he  was  into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  his  re- 
admitted in  1799  to  the  Maryland  bar,  began  turn  to  the  state  of  Missouri, 
to  practise  in  his  native  county,  firom  which  he  TANGENT  rLat.  tangoy  to  tondi),  in  ge- 
was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  as-  ometry,  a  straight  line  which  meets  or  touches 
sembly,  and  in  1801  removed  to  Frederic.  In  a  curved  surface  without  intersecting  it.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  i^on  trigonometry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  perpoi- 
retiring  from  that  oMce  in  1822  removea  to  dicnlar  to  the  radius  drawn  from  its  point  of 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  meeting  the  arc  to  the  secant  which  passes 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  through  the  other  extremity  of  this  arc 
Maryland,  notwithstanding  his  political  views,  TANGIER,  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  the  W. 
which  were  strongly  democratic,  were  opposed  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat  35° 
to  those  of  the  governor  and  council ;  and  in  47'  N.,  long.  6°  48'  W. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,- 
the  summer  of  1881  he  was  appointed  by  Pros-  000.  It  is  built  on  high  ground  overlooking  a 
ident  Jackson  attorney-general  of  the  United  spacious  bay,  and  presents  a  very  striking  ap- 
Btates.  Upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Buane  from  pearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Sept.  28,  wall  and  defended  by  several  forts.  There  are 
1888,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  remove  the  several  mosques  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a 
ffovemment  deposits  from  the  United  States  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  harbor  was  once 
bank,  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  good  and  much  frequented  by  foreign  shipping, 
and  immediately  issued  the  necessary  orders  but  it  is  now  greatly  inconunoded  by  the  rains 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  local  of  the  old  mole.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
banks  selected  by  him  as  agents  of  the  govern-  place  consists  in  supplying  the  British  garrison 
ment.  The  senate,  which  had  an  anti-a^minis-  of  Gibraltar  and  the  cities  of  Cadiz  and  lisbon 
tration  m^yority,  rejected  his  nomination  in  with  cattle,  fowls,  fruit,  &o. — ^Tangier  (anc. 
June,  1834,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  In  1885  he  Tingh;  of  which  there  are  remains  8  m.  to  the 
was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  as  an  as-  8.  E.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
sociate  justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
senate,  being  still  opposed  to  the  president,  Romans,  and  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 

Sostponed  the  subject  indefinitely  on  the  last  of  the  G<>ths  and  Arabs.    The  Portuguese  took 

ay  of  the  term,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  re-  it  in  1471,  and  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1562, 

jection.    Upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Mar-  who  erected  a  mole  and  hdd  the  place  for  23 

shall  he  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  his  succes-  years. 

sor,  and  in  March,  1886,  the  senate,  which  had  TANJORE,  a  district  of  British  India,  Ma- 

meanwhile  changed  its  political  complexion,  dras  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  South  Arcot 

confirmed  the  nomination.    He  took  his  seat  and  Trichinopoly,  E.  and  8.  E.  by  the  bay  of 

upon  the  supreme  bench  in  Jan.  1887,  and  still  Bengal,  S.  and  8.  W.  by  Madura,  and  W.  by 

(March,  1862)  holds  the  office.    Of  the  various  Poodoocottah  and  Trichinopoly;   area,  8,781 

questions  before  that  court  with  which  his  name  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,676,086.    There  are  no 

has  been  associated,  that  known  as  the  *'  case  harbors  of  any  importance  on  the  coast    The 

of  Dred  Scott^'  has  gained  a  special  prominence  country  is  well  watered  by  the  Coleroon  and 

from  the  important  political  interests  which  it  Oavery  and  their  numerous  tributaries.    The 

involves.  The  chief  justice,  while  concurring  in  surface  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  exten- 

the  judgment  of  the  m^ority  of  the  court,  that  sive  plain  of  great  fertility.    Cotton  goods  are 

the  circuit  court  of  the  United  8tates  for  Mis-  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extend  and  salt 

souri  had  no  Jurisdiction  in  the  suit  brought  by  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Caly- 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  Dred  8cott,  on  the  ground  mere.     The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  ffin- 

that  the  latter  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  doos,  and  their  castes  and  institutions  have 

held,  that  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  been  more  perfectly  preserved  than  in  niost 

the  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  indepen-  other  parts  of  Hindostan. — ^Takjokb,  the  capi- 

dence  negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been  tal^s  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Cavery,  180  m. 

regarded  as  '^  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  8.  W.  from  Madras  and  46  m.  fnm,  the  bay  of 
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Bengal;  pop.  80,000.     It  standi  in  a  fertile  with  effervescence.    Its  compositioD,  accord- 

plam,  and  oonsistB  of  2  forts  and  seyeral  sab-  ing  to  Streciker,  is  represented  by  the  formula 

nrbs.    The  greater  fort  is  abont  4  m.  in  cir-  Om  Hs*  Ou»     Its  aqneons  solution  exposed  to 

oomferenoe  and  the  lesser  abont  1  m.,  and  both  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 

are  strong  and  well  constructed.    The  palace,  gallic  acid.    Beside  its  use  in  tanning,  gaUo- 

which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fort,  is  tannic  acid  is  employed  to  produce  with  the 

an  ancient  edifice  with  several  high  towers,  salts  of  iron  the  gallotannate  of  iron,  which  is 

The  Hindoo  temple  in  the  small  fort  is  con-  the  basis  of  most  of  the  writing  inks.    It  is 

ridered  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Bin-  also  employed  in  medicine  for  its  astringent 

dostan.    It  is  670  feet  long  and  200  broad,  and  property,  chiefly  in  checking  hsBmorrhages,  as 

has  a  pyramidal  tower  100  feet  high.    A  coles-  a  wash  for  ulcers,  ophthalpiic  ofiections,  &o. 

sal  figine  of  a  bull,  carved  in  black  granite,  The  combinations  of  tannic  acid  with  iron  and 

wMeh  Burmonnts  the  principal  entrance,  is  a  with  lead  have  been  ^plied  in  the  form  of 

fine  q)ecimen  of  Indian  art.    The  manufactures  ointments  to  the  dressing  of  ringworms,  gan- 

coDsist  (^silk,  muslin,  and  cotton  goods.  grenous  sores,  &c. 

TANNAHILL,    Bobebt,  a   Scottish   poet,  TANNmO.    SeeLBAXHEB. 

bom  m  Paisley,  June  8>  1774,  died  May  17,  TANSY  (tana^etum  vulgare^  linn.),  a  plant 

1810.     He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  formerly  cultivated  for  its  medicinal  properties, 

throQ^^ut  his  life  followed  the  same  occupa-  but  which,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  estab- 

tion.   A  volume  of  **  Poems  and  Songs,"  pub-  lished  itself  by  the  roadndes  and  in  waste 

lished  by  him  in  1807,  became  exceedingly  places  as  a  hardy  and  troublesome  weed.    It 

popular;   but  while  engaged  upon  a  revised  belongs  to  the  composite  order,  and  to  that 

and  enlwged  edition,  his  health  gave  way,  and  section  which  is  known  as  the  eorymbtfera, 

he  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency,  The  roots  of  the  tansy  are  perennial,  the  stems 

grestiy  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Oonsta-  dying  down  at  the  end  of  summer ;  the  leaves 

ble  to  print  the  new  work.    He  burned  all  his  are  bipinnately  divided,  deep  green ;  the  flow- 

maniiflcTipt  poems  as  weU  as  those  which  had  er  heads  in  dense  fastigiate  corymbs,  of  a  golden 

received  revision,  and  finally  drowned  himself  yeUow  color,  and  blooming  in  August  and  Sep- 

in  a  brook  near  Paisley.    An  enlarged  edition  tember.     There  are  two  varieties;  one  with 

of  his  poetical  remains,  with  a  memoir,  was  variegated  or  striped  leaves  and  seldom  seen; 

published  in  Glasgow  in  1888.  the  other,  not  uncommon,  with   double  or 

TANKIO  AOrD,  or  TANNDr.    The  astringent  curled  leaves,  and  more  in  repute  for  its  mild- 

priociples  ensting  in  a  great  variety  of  plants  ness,  being  employed  in  flavoring  puddings,  ^. 

which  render  them  capable  of  combining  witii  The  medical  qualities  of  tansy  are  the.  aromatic, 

the  skins  of  animals  to  form  leather,  of  pre-  bitter,  tonic,  and  anthelmintio,  for  which  it  is 

cipitating  gelatine,  of  forming  bluish  black  pre-  sometimes   used   in  dyspepsia,  intermittents, 

cipitates  with  the  per-salts  <^  iron  (or  if  a  free  and  gout,  or  for  expelling  worms.    The  young 

Acid  be  present  a  dark  green  color),  were  for-  shoots  are  used  by  the  Finns  to  dye  cloths 

merly  tenned  tannin.    These  substances,  being  green.    There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly 

found  to  possess   acid   properties,  are   now  belonging  to  tihe  East, 

known  as  taimio  acid,  and  various  distinctive  TAKTALUM.    See  OoLtTMsnTM. 

names  are  given  to  them  as  they  are  found  of  TANTALUS,  a  Greek  of  the  mythical  period, 

different  chemical  compositions,  thoujrii  agree-  differently  described  as  king  of  Ar^os,  Corinth, 

iog  in  their  essential  properties.    Thus  the  Lydia,  or  Paphlagonia.    Having  given  offence 

tannic  acid  derived  from  the  gall  nut  is  termed  to  the  gods,  he  was  punished  in  the  lower 

gallotannic  acid ;  that  of  the  oak,  querdtannio  world  by  confinement  in  a  lake,  where  he  was 

acid ;  of  the  fustic  (morua  tinctoria)^  moritan-  tormented  with  thirst,  yet  could  not  drink, 

nie  acid ;  of  the  cinchona,  quinotannic  acid,  for  the  waters  always  receded  from  his  lips, 

ftc.    The  principal  sources  of  tannin  have  been  Branches  laden  with  fruit  also  hung  over  his 

named  in  titie  article  Lbatheb,  and  IJie  method  head,  and  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 

of  extracting  it  has  been  particularly  described  take  the  fruit  the  branches  withdrew.    From 

in  the  article  Gall  Nut,  which  is  the  most  this  name  the  English  language  has  acquired 

abundant  source  of  it.     Beside  tiiis  variety,  the  verb  ^'  to  tantalize." 

which  is  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the  bark  TAOS,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  bounded 

and  leaves  of  many  forest  trees,  fhut  trees,  and  N.  by  Colorado  territory  and  £.  by  the  Indian 

shmbs,  and  in  some  roots,  as  those  of  the  tor-  territory  and  Texas,  and  drained  by  the  SXo 

mentilla  and   bistort,  there  is   another  less  Grande  and  Canadian  rivers;  area,  about  18,000 

known,  as  the  tannin  of  the  catechu  and  kino,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,108.    It  is  mountain- 

vbich  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  of  a  dark  ous  in  the  W.,  being  traversed  by  several  spurs 

green  instead  of  a  blue  color.     Gallotannic  of  the  Bocky  mountains.     The  productions  in 

acid  when  pure  is  a  whitish,  uncrystallizable,  1860  were  73,049  bushels  of  wheat  and  26,638 

■olid  substance,  without  odor,  intensely  astrin-  of  Indian  com.    There  were  11  churches,  and 

gent  to  the  taste ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  water,  40  pupils  attending  public  schools. — ^Taos,  the 

to  a  less  extent  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  sparingly  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 

in  ether.    It  changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  red,  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  62  m.  N.  N.  £. 

I  and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds  from  Santa  F6.    It  stands  in  a  valley  at  the 
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foot  of  the  first  range  of  the  Rooky  moiintainB,  of  gold  and  siWer  was  introdnoed  m  the  ccile- 
aod  is  diyided  into  two  parts  hj  a  rivulet  The  brated  mannfaotnre  of  Fontaineblean.  Hie 
inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Pueblo  Indians,  and  nmnnfactare  of  Gobelin  tapestiy  established  by 
are  proverbial  for  their  honesty  and  industry.  Louis  XIY.  is  still  oarriea  on  in  the  greatert 
TAPESTRY  (Gr.  romjr,  a  carpet),  an  omar-  perfection.  (See  Gobelins.) — ^The  woiking  (tf 
mental  figured  cloth,  made  by  interweaving  tapestry  was  practised  with  mueh  skill  in  £Dg- 
npon  a  groundwork  or  warp  of  hemp  or  flax  land  in  the  time  of  William  the  Oonqaeror. 
colored  threads  of  worsted,  silk^  and  sometimes  Mention  is  made  of  silken  curtains  embroiderod 
gold  and  silver,  or  linen  and  cotton.  It  has  in  gold,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  for  lining  the  ancient  tapestry  is  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  work- 
walls  of  apartments,  and  sometimes  for  cover-  ed  with  wool  upon  linen  by  Queen  Matilda  snd 
ing  couches,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  furni-  her  maidens,  Commemorating  in  its  demgns  the 
ture.  The  Greeks  applied  the  name  to  cov*  conquest  of  England.  This  piece  of  work  was 
erings  for  the  floor,  mention  of  which  is  made  214  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  in  72  divisioDa, 
by  Homer.  Such  were  also  employed  by  the  each  with  a  Latin  superscription.  In  former 
ancient  Egyptians,  made  of  woollen  and  linen  times  it  was  exhibited  once  a  year  for  a  short 
and  ornamented  with  various  figures.  These  period  in  church,  and  then  lodged  up.  Napo- 
people,  as  also  the  Hebrews,  attained  great  skill  teon  caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  several  of  the 
in  ornamenting  textile  fabrics  by  embroidery.  French  cities  in  1803,  and  then  transferred  it 
(See  Embboidxbt.)  The  ornaments  were  form-  to  the  municipality  of  Bayeuz.  (Bee  Batxtx 
ed  by  colored  vams  worked  In  by  the  hand,  Tapxstbt.)  Works  of  this  character  gradually 
and  also  by  the  loom,  and  in  the  finer  specimens  became  more  common,  and  about  the  end  of 
of  the  art  threads  of  gold  were  introduced ;  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  the  art  of  weaving 
and  among  the  eastern  nations  the  richest  fab-  tapestry  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
lies  were  studded  with  rubies,  emeralds,  dia-  England.  In  tJie  reign  of  James  I.  the  manu- 
monds,  and  pearls.  These  were  hung  around  facture  was  establish^  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
the  inner  walls  of  the  temples,  and  used  for  and  was  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  ^ngs 
lining  private  apartments  and  for  the  coverings  James  and  Oharles.  For  the  earlier  designs 
of  couches.  The  art  was  early  introduced  into  old  patterns  were  employed,  bnt  afterward 
France,  and  when  Clovis  in  496  adopted  th^  original  historical  and  grotesque  scenes  irere 
Christian  religion,  it  is  stated  that  not  only  furnished  in  great  perfection  by  Francis  Olep. 
were  the  churches  adorned  with  rich  tapestries,  The  tapestry  hangings  were  arranged  in  the 
but  the  streets  themselves  were  curtained  with  houses  upon  hoo)^  so  as  to  hang  a  little  out 
them.  The  aid  of  the  loom  was  introduced  from  the  wall,  tlius  admitting  tiie  oonoeahnent 
about  the  9th  century,  but  the  fabrication  of  of  a  person  behind  them.  •  Upon  special  ocea* 
tapestries  with  the  needle  continued  to  be  the  sions  tapestry  hangings  were  forwarded  from 
chief  occupation  of  females  during  a  large  por-  one  place  to  another,  for  temporary  display.— 
tion  of  the  middle  ages.  Up  to  the  12th  cen-  The  method  of  weaving  tapestry  in  what  is  call- 
tury  the  use  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the  ed  the  haute-liue  or  high  warp,  as  practised  in 
adornment  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  bnt  France,  has  been  described  in  the  article  Gobi- 
after  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in  the  Lisrs.  This  metJiod  is  distinguished  by  the  warp 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  in  imitation,  it  is  threads  being  arranged  vertically  in  a  frame, 
supposed,  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  East,  and  by  the  weaver  standing  behind  them  while 
with  which  the  crusades  had  made  the  people  he  conducts  the  work.  By  the  other  method, 
of  the  western  countries  familiar.  The  tapes-  known  as  the  basse-lisMy  the  warp  threads  are 
try  suspended  in  front  of  the  walls  served  not  arranged  horizontally,  with  the  painting  to  be 
merely  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  and  damp-  copied  under  them.  The  weaver,  sitting  ia 
ness  of  the  stone,  but  it  commemorated,  in  the  front  of  the  frame,  observes  the  pattern  through 
designs  skilfully  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the  the  threads,  which  he  occasionally  parts  with 
family,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  his  fingers,  and  then  depressing  the  ladles,  he 
was  a  grateful  memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  introduces  the  colored  thread  or  worsted  by 
successive  generations.  In  France  the  work-  means  ofa  shuttle  called  a^^te,  and  drives  the 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  were  origi-  weft  thus  introduced  close  up  with  the  tee^ 
nally  caUed  sar(izi7i$  and  sarazinoiSy  indicating  of  a  sort  of  comb.  As  the  &ce  of  the  work  is 
the  origin  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara-  on  the  under  side  and  cannot  be  seen^until  the 
cem.  The  finest  work  in  the  14th  and  15th  whole  is  finished,  tlie  other  or  hauU4m  is 
centuries  was  produced  by  the  Flemings,  and  generally  preferred.  By  either  method  the 
about  this  period  the  principal  manufactories  work  is  very  slowly  conducted.  Tapestry  is 
in  the  west  of  Europe  were  at  Bruges,  Ant-  now  woven  in  pieces  of  any  desired  breadth; 
Werp,  Arras  (whence  the  name  arras,  generally  but  formerly  the  frames  were  so  narrow  that 
applied  to  tapestry  in  England  in  the  middle  it  was  necessary  to  unite  different  breadths  to- 
ages),  Brussels,  Lille,  Tonrnay,  and  Yalen-  gether,  and  this  was  done  so  skilfhlly  that  no 
ciennes.  Florence  and  Venice  at  that  time  imperfection  was  perceived  in  the  dedgn. 
produced  tapestry  more  rich  and  costly  than  TAPEWORM.  See  Entozoa,  voL  viL  p. 
that  made  in  the  French  cities ;  but  in  the  16th  228. 
century  the  more  ornamental  work  with  threads  TAPIOCA.  See  Cassava. 
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TAFIB  (&i|»£rttc,Oay.)»  A  gonoB  of  pachyderm  was  chosen  'protesaor  of  divinity  in  Harrard 
maminals,  characterized  by  a  nose  prolonged  college,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death. 
into  a  flJiort,  movable  probosds ;  skin  very  He  published  daring  his  life  abont  80  occasional 
thick  and  covered  with  dose  short  hair,  the  sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  1807  two  post- 
neck  ftimished  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane ;  tail  hmnons  8vo.  volumes  appeared,  the  one  con- 
vent short;  ears  small,  erect,  and  pig-like;  4  taining  a  selection  from  his  sermons,  the  other 
to63  on  the  fore  and  8  on  the  hind  feet,  aepar  a  course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities, 
rate  and  ending  in  nail-like  hoofs;  skull  pynun-  TAPPAN,  Henbt  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
idal  as  in  the  hog,  with  the  nasal  bones  much  American  clergyman,  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N. 
arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis ;  teeth,  Y.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He 
6  incisors  and  2  small  canines  in  each  jaw,  and  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1825,  and, 
molars  14  above  and  12  below.  The  tapirs  after  studying  two  years  at  the  Auburn  theolo- 
have  nothing  of  the  m£ge8tio  appearance  and  gical  seminary,  was  for  a  year  assistant  pas- 
Bagaoity  of  the  elephant,  and  the  proboscis  can  tor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Sche- 
htfdly  be  called  a  prehensile  organ ;  they  look  nectady.  In  1828  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a 
more  like  hogs,  but  the  legs  are  longer ;  they  Oongregational  church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  in 
inhabit  ^e  moist  tropical  forests  of  South  1881  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  visit- 
America  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  ed  the  West  Indies ;  and  on  his  return  in  1882 
archipelago,  usually  sleeping  by  day  in  retired  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  and  intelleo- 
places,  and  feeding  at  night  on  fruits,  grasses,  tual  philosophy  in  the  university  of  the  dty  of 
and  other  vegetable  sul»tances,  though  they  New  lork.  In  1888  the  faculty  resigned  in  con- 
are  as  <»nnivorous  and  gluttonous  as  the  hog;  sequence  of  troubles  in  tihe  institution,  and  for 
like  tlieir  conveners,  they  are  fond  of  rolling  some  years  subsequently  he  conducted  a  private 
in  the  mud  and  water,  and  are  excellent  swim-  seminary,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  prepa^ 
mers;  they  are  naturally  of  gentle  disposition  ration  of  works  on  philosophy  and  education, 
and  easily  tamed;  when  pursued  th^^take  to  In  1861,  and  again  in  1868,  he  visited  Europe, 
the  water  if  possible,  where  they  easuy  defend  In  1862  he  was  recalled  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
themselvea  with  the  teeth ;  on  land  they  do  phy  in  the  New  York  university,  but  before  en- 
Bot  go  by  open  paths,  but  break  through  the  tering  upon  its  duties  was  elected  chancellor  of 
thick  undergrowth  of  the  woods  by  their  pow-  the  university  of  Michigan,  which  post  he  ac- 
erfnl  and  wedge-like  head,  in  this  way  escaping  eepted  and  still  holds.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
the  larger  camivora ;  they  have  an  acute  sense  corresponding  member  of  the  imperial  institute 
of  hearing  and  of  sight,  and  are  strong  and  of  France,  and  the  same  year  president  of  the 
tenacious  of  life ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  both  in  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
Sooth  America  and  Asia.  The  best  known  education.  His  principal  works  are :  ^^  Review 
species  is  the  American  tapir  (71  Atnericanui^  of  Edwards^s  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Gov.),  about  6  feet  long  and  8i  high,  of  a  uni-  Will "  (12mo.,  New  York,  1889) ;  "  The  Doc- 
form  brown  color,  tinged  with  gray  on  the  trine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to 
head  and  chest  It  is  found  over  almost  the  Consciousness"  (1840);  '*The  Doctrine  of  the 
whole  extent  of  6outh  America  east  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Besponsi- 
Audes,  and  its  herds  sometimes  do  great  mis-  bility^'  (1B41) ;  ^^  Elements  of  Logic,  together 
chief  by  trampling  down  cultivated  fields;  it  with  an  introductory  Review  of  Philosophy  in 
has  ooly  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  in  Novem-  general,  and  a  preluninary  View  of  the  Rea- 
her.  The  T.  inlloms  (Wagl.),  found  upon  the  8on"(12mo.,  1844;  revised  and  enlarged  ed., 
high  Andes,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  hav-  1866);  '*  Treatise  on  University  Education" 
ing  much  longer  hair;  it  is  but  little  known,  (1861);  "A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the 
snd  may  be  a  mere  variety  caused  by  a  colder  Old^'  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1862);  and  a  large  num- 
elnnate  and  less  succulent  food ;  it  was  called  ber  of  addresses  and  orations. 
T,  pinchaque  by  Roulin,  who  first  described  it.  TAR,  a  thick,  black,  viscid  material,  a  pro- 
The  Asiatic  tapir  {T,  Malayantts^  Horsf.)  is  7  duct  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  car- 
or  8  feet  long,  with  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  bonaceous  substances,  as  wood,  peat,  bitumi- 
▼hite,  and  me  anterior  and  the  legs  black ;  nous  coals,  and  shales.  It  is  a  commercial 
tiie  trunk  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  the  eyes  very  article,  largely  produced,  and  applied  to  a  va- 
small,  and  the  rounded  ears  bordered  with  riety  of  uses.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
white;  though  the  largest,  it  is  the  gentlest  of  Greeks,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes  the 
the  genus.  Fossil  species' are  found  in  the  ter-  method  of  manufacturing  it  in  the  forests  of 
tiary  formations  of  central  Europe ;  the  tapir  Bothnia,  states  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  swine  by  the  difference  between  the  processes  there  prac- 
ti^d  ptUaotheriittn.  tised  and  those  of  ancient  Greece.    Along  the 

TAPPAN,  David,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  the  inhabi- 

gyman,  bom  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  April  21,  tants  are  very  generally  engaged  in  this  occu- 

1753,  died  Aug.  21, 1808.    He  was  graduated  pation.    They  make  use  of  the  roots  of  the  fir 

at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  and,  after  study-  trees,  with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same,  which 

lag  theology  more  than  two  years,  commenced  they  arrange  in  a  stack  of  conical  shape,  fitted  to 

preaching,  and  in  April,  1774,  became  pastor  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  generally  made  in  the 

of  a  chiuch  in  Newbury,  Mass.    In  1792  he  side  of  a  bank.    In  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is 
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placed  a  cast  iron  pan  from  which  a  spont  leads  67  per  cent,  of  heaTj  oils,  and  from  18  to  85 
out  through  the  hank.  The  heap  is  covered  per  cent,  of  pitch ;  the  hest  coals,  as  the  canod 
over  with  turf,  and  is  then  fired,  as  in  making  and  Boghead,  produce  tar  more  rich  in  light 
charcoal.  Tar  collects  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oils,  and  yield  least  pitch. — ^Wood  tar  is  thick 
process  of  charring,  and  rnns  off  through  the  and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
spout  into  harrels  placed  to  receive  it.  Tar  is  a  warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molasses.  Its 
product  where  charcoal  is  the  chief  ohjeet  of  specific  gravity  is  ahout  1.04.  It  is  applied  to 
the  process,  hut  is  seldom  ohtained  in  quanti-  various  useful  purposes.  It  is  hoiled  down  to 
ties  sufficient  to  render  it  an  object  to  collect  it,  produce  pitch,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms  of 
except  in  charring  the  resinous  woods  of  the  vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to  cover 
pine  family.  In  Sweden,  where  the  business  is  rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the  action 
also  an  important  one,  some  peculiar  methods  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant  for  the 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  yield  of  tar  in  wood,  journals  of  wheels.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
Trees  of  no  value  for  the  saw  mill  are  partially  mtemally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some  cn- 
peeled  of  their  bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from  taneous  diseases,  as  ichthyosis.  The  inhala- 
the  ground,  not  enough  to  kill  them,  but  only  tion  of  its  vapor  is  recommended  in  cases  of 
to  check  their  growth.  After  5  or  6  years,  bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  bdng  im- 
when  cut  down,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  much  pregnated  with  it  by  moderately  heating  the 
richer  in  resinous  matters  which  produce  tar.  tar  placed  in  a  cup  over  a  lamp.  It  has  been 
It  is  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  found  beneficial  as  an  external  application  to 
during  the  process  of  charring  may  make  adif-  ulcers  and  various  diseases  of  the  akin.  It  is 
ference  of  16  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  tar.  administered  in  pills  mixed  with  flour,  or  in  an 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost  electuary  of  tar  and  sugar.  It  yields  a  portion  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and  its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  is  stirred, 
the  pintts  australis  are  found.  Along  the  coast  and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar  water,  is 
of  the  southern  states,  especially  of  Korth  Caro-  administered  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and 
Una,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  has  been  is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cutaneous  affec- 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with  tions.— Coal  tar  possesses  an  exceedingly  repul- 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch,  sive  odor,  and  was  long  considered  of  no  Yalae; 
Old  trees,  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur-  but  it  has  recently  been  found  that  the  bearj 
pontine,  and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin-  oils  obtained  by  its  distillation  may  be  made  to 
ous  matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The  furnish  a  variety  of  angular  products  poesess- 
prooess  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  al-  ing  rare  properties,  and  affording  rich  colors 
ready  described.  The  product  is  not  only  suf-  applicable  to  dyeing  (see  Mauvb),  and  also 
cient  for  home  consumption,  but  large  quanti-  flavors  of  various  essences  and  agreeable  per- 
ties  are  annually  exported.  The  exports  of  tar  fumes.  (See  Cabbouo  Acid,  EsaKHTiAL  Oua, 
and  pitch  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  and  Pebfttmb.)  Ck)al  tar  is  now  in  common 
were  60,623  barrels,  valued  at  $161,404. — ^In  use  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed  to  the 
the  preparation  of  pyroligneous  acid,  tar  is  one  weather,  and  is  used  with  asphaltam  and  other 
of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation,  substances  to  form  a  tight  covering  for  roo& 
settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which  and  the  walls  of  vaults,  £o.  Its  use  in  prepar- 
the  liquids  are  collected.  The  variety  known  ing  a  fuel  with  the  dust  of  mineral  coal  i^ 
as  coal  tar  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  when  noticed  in  Fuel,  vol.  viL  p.  782. 
bituminous  matters  are  distilled  for  the  produc-  TAR,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
tion  of  illuminating  gas  or  coal  oils.  (See  Gas,  in  Person  co.,  and  flows  8.  E.,  passing  Tarber- 
andPsTnoLEUM.)  Both  wood  and  coal  tars  are  ough,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  oud  final- 
complex  mixtures  of  a  variety  of  liquids  hold-  ly  discharges  its  waters  into  Pamlico  sound  by 
ing  solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension ;  an  estuary  called  Pamlico  river.  Its  length  is 
thus,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydrocarbons  in-  140  m.,  or  including  Pamlico  river  180  m^ 
duded  in  the  term  eupion,  and  toluole,  xylole,  and  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Tar- 
cymole,  naphthaline,  &c..  beside  a  number  of  borough,  86  m.  from  the  sound, 
oxidized  compounds,  including  creosote,  pica-  TABANTO,  or  Tabbnto  (ano.  Tarentwii^  a 
mar,  kapnomor,  &c.  Bosin  and  paraffine  are  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
found  among  its  solid  contents,  w  hen  its  vol-  d'Otranto,  situated  at  the  N.  extremis  of  the 
atile  products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla-  gulf  of  the  same  name,  44  m.  W.  8.  W.  from 
tion  or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue  Brindisi;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  staads  upon 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  composition  of  coal  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  bj  two 
tar  is  not  materially  different ;  though,  as  some-  stone  bridges,  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  con- 
times  the  term  is  incorrectly  applied  to  coal  tains  many  good  houses  and  fine  public  edi- 
oils,  it  is  then  described  as  containing  all  the  flees.  The  manufactures  Lndude  linen  and  cot- 
great  variety  of  products  derived  from  the  de-  ton  goods,  and  gloves  made  firom  the  fibres  of 
structive  distillation  of  bituminous  coied  as  oh-  the  pinna  marina^  procured  in  the  golf  The 
tained  from  the  gas  works.  Coal  tar,  the  com-  purple  dye  of  Taranto,  so  long  cel^bratedL  still 
monly  esteemed  refuse  product  of  these  works,  ei\joys  some  fame.  The  inner  port  is  so  dbf^ed 
may  be  considered  in  general  as  consisting  of  up  as  to  be  inaccessible,  while  tiie  outw  one 
from  8  to  15  per  cent,  of  light  oUs,  from  60  to  is  much   exposed. — ^Tarentom  was  colonized 
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by  a  body  of  exiles  trom  Sparta  in  708  B.  O. ;  febrile  oonditioB  called  tarantism,  which  web 
but  of  its  early  history  little  ia  known,  though  supposed  to  be  curable  only  by  dancing  to  liye- 
it  Boems  to  have  become  important  in  con-  ly  music  until  the  person  fell  exhausted ;  the 
sequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  extraordinary  accounts  of  travellers  in  relation 
country  and  the  security  of  the  harbor,  which  to  the  bite  of  this  spider  are  mere  &bles,  though 
was  then  the  beet  on  the  coast.  It  subse-  in  patients  thus  bitten  it  is  well  to  combat  t£e 
qoentiy  beosme  a  large  and  powerful  city,  teryors  of  the  imagination  by  the  musical  reme- 
aod  had  14  other  towns  subject  to  it.  It  dy  which  the  popular  b^efregwds  as  effectual, 
carried  on  long  contests  with  the  neighboring  — ^The  L,  Carohnerms  (Bosc)  is  called  taran- 
native  tribes,  the  Messf^ians  and  Peucetians;  tula  in  the  southern  states ;  it  attains  a  length 
and  in  478  B.  O.  its  army  suffered  a  disastrous  of  2  inches,  with  an  extent  of  legs  of  4 ;  it  is 
defeat  from  the  former,  in  which  so  many  of  mouse-colored  above,  with  white  sides  and 
its  nobles  were  killed  that  its  government,  pre-  whitish  dots  and  lines  on  the  abdomen ;  below 
viousiy  an  aristocracy,  was  thereafter  demo-  blackish ;  legs  whitish  tipped  with  black.  It 
cratic  It  afterward  became  predominant  in  makes  deep  excavations  in  the  ground,  which 
the  league  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  it  lines  with  silk ;  the  females  carry  their  young 
Dionyaiiis  of  Syracuse  and  the  Lucanians.  on  the  back,  giving  them  a  hideous  appearance, 
Daring  the  Samnite  wars  it  came  into  collision  as  if  covered  with  warts ;  the  young  run  off  in 
with  Some,  which  declared  war  against  it  in  all  directions  if  the  mother  be  disturbed.  Its 
281.  The  Tarentines,  as  they  had  frequently  poison  is  active,  and  might  cause  troublesome 
done  in  former  wars,  looked  to  Greece  for  aid,  symptoms  in  man  if  the  fangs  could  be  opened 
and  called  in  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  (see  at  an  angle  proper  to  pierce  his  skin. 
Ptbshub),  after  whose  defeat  and  withdrawal  TABASCOK,  a  town  of  France,  department 
from  Italy  assistance  was  sought  from  Carthage  of  Boaches-du-Bh6ne,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
by  one  Wtfj  whUe  another  favored  submis-  of  the  Bh6ne,  10  m.  l9.  from  Aries,  and  50  jxl 
nou  to  Kome.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  N.N.  W.  from  Marseilles;  pop.  in  1856, 19,092. 
city  surrendered  to  the  consul  Papirius  in  273,  It  is  connected  with  Beaucaire,  on  the  opposite 
while  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  approaching  to  side  of  the  river,  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
its  relief,  and  hereafter  continued  subject  to  isoneof  the  finest  suspension  bridges  in  France. 
Some.  Dnring  the  second  Punic  war  the  citi-  Among  the  public  buildings  is  an  old  castle  of 
zens  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  the  counts  of  Provence,  on  a  rock  overhanging 
who  held  it  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the  the  river,  which  commands  the  town,  built  in 
szc^ption  of  the  citadel,  the  Roman  garrison  the  15th  century,  and  now  used  as  a  prison, 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  subdue.  In  209  The  churdi  of  St.  Martha  is  a  fine  Gothic  edi- 
Fabios  Mazimas  retook  the  dty  and  gave  it  up  fice  commenced  in  the  16th  century,  with  a 
to  plunder,  after  putting  the  Carthaginian  gar-  richly  sculptured  entrance  and  a  crypt  which 
rison  to  the  sword.  It  continued  to  be  the  ^ef  contains  several  remarkable  tombs  and  a  mar- 
town  of  B.  Italy,  though  greatly  decayed,  under  ble  statue  of  St.  Martha,  who  is  supposed  to 
the  empire,  and  during  the  middle  ages  shared  have  introduced  Christianity  in  the  neighbor- 
the  frte  of  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia.  hood.  Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods  are 
The  present  town  occupies  only  the  site  of  the  manufactured.  The  railroad  between  Avignon 
ancient  catadel,  which  was  originally  a  prom-  and  Marseilles  passes  through  the  town,  and 
ontory,  but  was  made  an  island  by  Ferdinand  there  is  a  branch  from  Tarascon  to  Nimes. 
I.  of  Naples,  bj  cntdng  through  the  low  isth-  TABDIGBABES.  Bee  Sloth. 
nuzs  to  strengthen  its  defences.  TABE  (vicia  sativOy  linn.),  one  of  the  legumir 
TABANTO,  DuKB  ot.  Bee  Magdonald.  noms,  and  when  used  as  a  green  crop  of  great 
TARANTULA,  or  Tabxntula,  a  terrestrial  agricultural  importance  in  certain  districts  of 
banting  or  wolf  spider  of  S.  Europe^  belonging  Europe.  Its  root  is  annual,  its  stem  climbing, 
to  the  genua  lycosa^  the  Z.  tarenUda  OUtr.).  about  8  feet  high ;  the  leaflets  of  its  pinnate 
It  is  the  largest  of  European  spiders,  measuring  leaves  are  oblong,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  a 
U  to  2  inches  in  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  small  point ;  stipules  small  and  toothed ;  flow- 
color  is  ashy  brown  above,  marked  with  gray  era  usually  in  pairs,  sessile,  red  or  purplish ; 
on  the  thorax,  and  with  triangular  spots  and  pods  more  or  less  downy.  There  are  several 
carved  streaks  of  black  bordered  with  white  varieties,  but  the  best  are  known  as  the  winter 
on  the  abdomen^  below  saflron-colored,  with  tare,  standing  the  severest  weather  unharmed, 
a  transverse  black  baud.  It  received  its  popu-  and  the  summer  tare,  which  being  tenderer 
lar  name  from  being  common  in  the  vicinity  must  be  sown  in  spring.  The  tare  requires  a 
of  TwwoAo  in  8.  Italy ;  it  miJces  no  web,  wan-  dean  rich  soil,  but  will  grow  well  in  clayey 
dering  for  prey,  which  it  runs  down  with  great  land.  It  does  not  seem  suited  to  the  climate 
swiftneai,  and  hiding  in  holes  in  the  ground  of  the  United  States,  though  occurring  occa- 
and  crevices  lined  wiUi  its  silk ;  there  is  one  sionally  by  the  roadside  as  an  adventitious 
spiracle  on  each  side,  one  pulmonary  sac,  and  weed.  The  seeds  are  found  to  be  nutritive,  and 
B  eyes ;  it  is  very  active  and  fierce,  and  i^e  fe-  can  be  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  peas, 
males  defend  their  eggs  and  young  with  self-  There  are  several  other  species  of  tare  or  vetch 
sacrificing  bravery.  Ito  bite  was  once  consid-  found  in  the  United  States,  having  ornamental 
eied  highly  poisonous,  producing  the  nervous  blue  or  purplish  fiowers.    (See  LmmL.) 
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• 

TARE  jasn>  TRET,  allowances  made  by  the  most  efficient  corps  the  British  had  in  the  SmSk 

seller  ofpaokage  goods  which  are  sold  bj  weight  daring  the  war,  and  Tarleton,  by  his  acttvity, 

to  the  buyer,  for  the  real  or  supposed  weight  his  dmng,  and  the  celerity  of  his  moyemente, 

of  boxes,  casks,  bags,  ^.,  and  for  the  dost  or  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  British 

refuse  mattercontalned  in  some  classes  of  goods,  arms  in  that  quarter.     His  reputation  was 

Tare  is  distinguished  as  real  tare,  or  the  exact  much  stained  by  the  massacre  of  Col.  Buford^s 

weight  of  the  box,  cask,  ^. ;  customary  tare,  regiment,  stationed  on  the  Waxhaw  creek^  on 

or  a  fixed  allowance  for  this  weight,  sometimes  May  29,  1780,  and  ^^Tarleton^s  quarter^*  be- 

regulated  by  ordinance  and  sometimes  by  cus-  came  proverbial  as  a  synonyme  for  omelty.  In 

tom ;  and  average  tare,  which  is  deduced  from  the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  1,100  men, 

weighing  a  few  packages,  and  taking  their  av-  he  attacked  an  inferior  American  force  uear 

erage  as  the  allowance  for  the  whole.     In  the  Oowpens  under  Oen.  Morgan,  and  was 

goods  which  can  be  unpacked  without  injury,  badly  defeated.    (See  Oowpens.)   He  was  with 

the  practice  is  to  allow  the  real  tare.    The  id-  Oornwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  was 

lowance  of  tret  is  a  fixed  one,  beiojg  4  lbs.  for  present  at  the  surrender  of  Torktown.    After 

every  104  lbs.  in  goods  which  are  liable  to  loss  nis  return  to  England  he  was  promoted  to  the 

from  dust,  refhse,  Ae.  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  that  in 

TARENTUM.    See  Tabanto.  1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  £ree  of  expense 

TARGUMS  (Ohal.  targem^  to  explain),  the  from  his  native  town,  which  he  represented  in 

designation  of  tne  various  Ohaldee  versions  or  8  subsequent  parliaments.     In  tiie  house  of 

paraphrases  of  Hebrew  scriptural  books,  gen-  commons  he  voted  generally  witb  the  opposi- 

erally  included  in  the  larger  rabbinical,  as  well  tion,  supported  liberal  measures,  and  advocated 

as  in  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible.    The  prin-  the  puttii^  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  an  eqaal 

cipal  Targum  is  that  generally,  though  accord-  footing  with  those  of  the  army.    In  1798  he 

ing  to  most  recent  critics  erroneoumy,  attrib-  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Uie  duke  of  An- 

nted  to  Onkelos.    (See  Ohaldbb  Languaob.)  caster,  and  in  1817  received  the  oommisuon  of 

TARIFA,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  An-  a  nujor-general,  thomgh  he  never  retetered 
dalusia,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  into  active  service.  He  was  CTeaAed  a  Imvo- 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  southernmost  point  net,  Nov.  6, 1818,  and  was  tdso  made  a  KG  J. 
of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  S^"*  8'  K,  long.  S""  85'  He  published  a  ''  History  of  the  Campaigns  of 
W.,  52  m.  N.  W.  from  Oadiz,  and  25  m.  S.  E.  1780  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
from  Cape  Trafalgar ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  Nortii  America^*  (4to.,  London,  1787). 
is  fortified,  but  the  walls  and  towers  are  old,  TARN,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
and  the  chief  defence  of  the  place  consists  of  a  old  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded  N.  and 
fortress  upon  a  rocky  island  close  to  the  shore.  N.  £.  by  Aveyron,  S.  E.  by  H^ranlt,  S.  by 
A  Moorisn  castle  stands  within  the  walls,  and  Aude,  S.  W.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  N.  W.  by 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  There  are  a  few  man-  Tarn-et-Graronne ;  area,  2,185  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
ufactnres.— Tarifa  was  named  in  honor  of  Tarif  1862,  858,688.  The  6.  E.  part  is  mountainons, 
ibn  Malik,  a  Berber  chief  who  first  landed  here  and  the  rest  of  the  department  is  traversed 
from  Africa  to  reconnoitre  the  country;  and  by  hills,  between  which  tnere  are  several  plains 
it  afterward  became  a  frontier  town  of  great  of  considerable  extent  The  principal  river  is 
importance.  Here  during  the  Moorish  domi-  the  Tarn,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  which 
nation  all  vessels  passing  through  the  straits  receives  the  Aveyron,  Tescou,  and  Agout;  a 
were  stopped  and  compelled  to  pay  duties  at  little  way  above  Alby,  the  ciq>ital,  there  is  a 
fixed  rates ;  whence  the  word  tariff  in  Eng-  series  of  falls  called  Saut-du-Tam.  Coal,  iron, 
lish  and  other  languages.  In  1292  Sancho  el  lead,  copper,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  and  pot- 
Bravo  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Guz-  ters'  day  are  found.  The  vme  is  carefhlly  cai- 
man held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1294.  In  tivated,  but  the  wines  produced  are  of  inferior 
1840  the  Moors  besieged  it  again,  but  were  quality.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  and 
defeated  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  iron  are  manufactured.  Capital,  AibL 
and  forced  to  retire.  In  1811  it  was  garrisoned  TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  S.  department  of 
by  1,200  British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  and  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Guienne,  bound- 
in  December  was  besieged  by  10,000  French  ed  N.  by  Lot,  £.  and  S.  £.  by  Aveyron  and 
troops,  who  were  finally  forced  to  retire  with  Tarn,  S.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
heavy  loss  after  breaching  the  wall.  The  by  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonnd ;  area,  1,405  aq. 
French  captured  the  place  in  1828  after  a  tri-  m.;  pop.  in  1862,  282,551.  The  whole  departr 
fling  resistance.  ment  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  and 

TARLETON,  BAimASTSS,  an  ofiicer  of  the  the  surfiice  is  generally  fiat,  having  a  gradnal 

English  army  during  the  American  revolution,  slope  to  the  W.    The  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Avey- 

born  id  Liverpool,  Aug.  21, 1754,  died  in  Jan.  ron  are  all  navigable  in  this  department  Iron, 

1888.    He  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  on  coal,  and  marble  are  found.    A  large  propor- 

the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  America  entered  tion  of  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.    Abont 

the  army,  came  to  this  country  with  Corn-  yV  ^^  ^^®  department  is  occupied  by  vineyards, 

wallis  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  and  about  an  equal  extent  by  forests.    Great 

received  permission  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  mules  for 

called  the  British  legion.    This  was  one  of  the  the  Spanish  market.    Woollen,  nnen,  andjsilk 
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goods,  cM&jy  iron,  and  beet  root  sugar  are  contrived  %j  the  sons  of  Ancns  Kardns,  who 

manu&ctnred.    llie  department  is  intersected  were  fearftd  lest  he  should  secure  tiie  snoces- 

bj  many  roads,  and  the  railway  between  Bor-  sion  to  his  son-in-law  Servios  Tnllins.    II.  Lxi- 

deaox  and  Oette  passes  through  the  capital,  oius  TABQuimirs  Sufbbbus  (the  Proud),  the 

Montaaban.  Tih  and  last  king  of  Borne,  son  of  the  pre- 

TABNOW,  Fahnt,  a  German  authoress,  ceding,  died  in  496  B.  0.  In  534  he  formed 
bom  in  G&sttrow,  Meddenbnrg-Schwertn,  Dec.  a  conspiracy,  murdered  Servius  Tullins,  and 
17, 1788.  In  early  life  she  was  a  governess  in  usurped  the  throne  without  any  of  the  formtf 
a  noble  famOy  at  Bttgen,  and  after  residing  of  election  or  the  confirmation  of  the  senate. 
suooesaiTely  in  Meddenburg,  St.  Petersburg,  He  immediately  abolished  all  the  privileges 
snd  Dresden,  established  herself  in  1828  in  that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  plebeians 
Weissenfels  near  Meraeburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  by  Servius,  decreed  the  death  of  the  senators 
which  has  since  been  her  home.  Her  first  work,  who  had  supported  them,  took  the  whole  ad- 
a  romance  entitled  Natalie^  appeared  in  1804,  ministration  of  justice  into  his  own  hands,  and 
and  since  that  time  she  has  been  an  industrious  put  to  death  or  exiled  all  persons  who  were 
writer  of  imaginative  literature.  A  selection  obnoxious  to  him,  whetiier  plebeians  or  pa- 
from  her  works  was  published  iif  1880  in  10  tricians.  The  vacant  places  in  the  senate  were 
vok,  followed  in  184(>~'42  by  4  vols,  of  her  not  filled  up,  and  that  body  was  seldom  con- 
collected  tales.  ^  An  anonymous  romance  en-  suited.  But  though  a  tyrant,  he  raised  Bome 
titled  ^^  Two  Years  in  St.  Petersburg"  (1888),  to  great  power.  Under  him  the  Latin  league 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  condition  of  was  joined  by  the  Hemicians  and  by  two 
Bosflia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Yolscian  towns,  and  Bome  became  the  head 
Alexander  L,  is  attributed  to  her.  of  the  confederacy.    With  the  spoils  from  the 

TARPEIA,  a  Boman  maiden,  the  daughter  wealthy  city  of  Suessa  Pometia  he  began  the 

of  Bpnrius  Tarpeius,  who  was  governor  of  tiie  erection  of  the  capitol.     He  subdued  Gabii, 

dtadel  on  the  Oapitoline  hill  when  the  Sabines  a  Latin  city  which  refused  to  enter  into  the 

invested  Bome.    Tarpeia  saw  and  admired  the  league,  and  in  510  besieged  Ardea.     While 

bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  and  offered  to  betray  Tarquinius  Oollatinus  was  with  tiie  army  be- 

the  citadel  to  them  for  '^what  they  wore  on  fore  this  city,  his  cousin  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the 

thdr  left  arms.''  She  opened  the  gate  at  night,  king's  son,  went  to  his  house  at  Gollatia,  and 

and  as  they  passed  in  they  threw  upon  her  there  violated  his  wife  Lucretia.   Lucretiasent 

their  shields,  which  were  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  the  camp  at  Ardea  and  summoned  thence 

and  crushed  her.    She  was  buried  on  that  part  her  father  and  her  husband.    With  them  came 

of  the  hill  thence  called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Lucius  Brutus.    To  these  8  she  told  what  had 

TABQUTN'.    I.  Lttoius  Tabquinivs  Psisotts  happened,  enioined  them  to  avenge  her,  and 

(thk  Eldib),  5th  king  of  Bome,  assassinated  in  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger.    Brutus  led  the 

578  B.  0.    According  to  the  common  story,  he  way  into  the  market  place,  whither  the  corpse 

was  tiie  son  of  a  Corinthian,  and  was  born  in  was  carried,  summoned  the  people,  and  related 

£truria,  whence,  instigated  by  his  ambitious  the  occurrence.    So  great  was  the  hatred  al- 

wife  f  anaquil,  he  removed  to  Bome ;  but  it  ready  entertained  of  the  Tarauins  and  the  in- 

is  now  believed  that  he  belonged  to  a  Latin  dignation  now  excited,  that  a  decree  was  imme- 

fimily.    He  acquired  the  confidence  ci  King  diately  passed  by  which  the  kmg  was  deposed, 

Ancns  Marcius,  became  guardian  to  his  chil-  and  his  family  banished  from  the  city-  Tarquin 

dren,  and  upon  the  king's  death  seized  or  was  hastened  to  Bome,  but  found  the  gates  closed 

elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  616  6.  C.    He  de-  against  him.    Brutus  repaired  to  Ardea,  where 

Btrojed  the  wealtiiy  Sabine  town  of  Apiolaa,  he  was  received  with  joy,  and  the  army  re- 

and  subdued  the  Latin  towns  of  Gameria,  Orus-  nounced  its  allegiance  to  the- tyrant..    The  de- 

tmnerium,  MeduUia,  Ameriola,  Ficulea,  Comi-  posed  king  took  refuge  atTarquinii,  and  thenoe 

colnm,  and  Nomentum.    His  greatest  exploit  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome  to  demand  his  pri- 

was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  advanced  vate  property.   While  in  Bome  these  ambassa- 

to  the  gates  of  Bome,  but  were  driven  back  dors  conspired  with  some  young  nobles  for  the 

and  at  length  completely  overthrown  upon  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  but  were  discovered, 

Aoio.    Some  authors  state  ftlso  that  the  united  and  with  tiieir  confederates — among  them  two 

12  cities  of  Etrnria  were  overcome  by  Tarquin  sons  of  Brutus — ^were  executed,  and  the  private 

and  compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.    In  property  of  the  king  was  given  up  to  plunder, 

the  intervals  of  war  he  built  the  vast  sewers  Tarquin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  theEtrus- 

vhich  drained  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  can  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Yeii,  and  endeavored 

are  still  perfect ;  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus,  to  recover  the  throne  by  force,  but  was  defeat- 

and  instated  the  great  or  Boman  games;  as-  ed  near  the  forest  of  Arsia.    He  next  obtained 

signed  the  rows  of  shops  in  the  forum  to  pri-  the  assistance  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  who 

▼ate  citizens;  and  began  to  surround  the  city  marched  against  Bome  with  a  great  army.  (Bee 

with  a  stone  wall,  which  was  finished  by  his  Pobsbstjl.)    Finally  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 

snocessor.    Under  Tarquin  100  new  members  acy  espoused  the  cause  of  Tarquin  against  Bonae, 

(the  fairer  minorum  gentium)  were  added  to  and  the  contest  was  decided  by  the  Boman  vic- 

the  senate,  and  the  number  of  the  vestal  vir*  tory  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus,  fought  498 

gins  was  increased  from  4  to  6.   His  deatii  was  B.  0.   Tarquin  retired  to  Cum»,  and  there  died. 
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TABBAGONA,  a  province  of  Spafki,  in  Oata*  merce,  and  probably  in  ship  bnlUiBg;  ibe 
Ionia,  bounded  K  by  the  provinces  of  Lerida  ships  of  Tarsnish  and  their  precious  freights 
and  Barcelona,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  B.  by  are  often  mentioned  (Isa.  ii.  16;  xvii.  1-14; 
Oastellon,  and  W.  by  Temel;  area,  1,866  sq,  Ix.  9;  Ixvi.  19,  dsc.);  it  derived  its  name  sppa- 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  820,598.  A- great  deal  or  rently  fh)m  Tarshish,  the  grandson  of  Japhedi, 
the  surface  is  mountainons,  the  province  being  who,  it  is  supposed^  settled  some  of  theGreciaii 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Prades  range,  isles  or  coasts,  and  it  is  several  times  spokeaof 
Vhich  has  numerous  ofifsets  that  extend  to  the  as  an  island  or  seaooast  (Gen.  z.  4, 6;  Ix.  9; 
coast.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Ixvi.  19) ;  it  had  large  traffic  with  Tjre  and 
Ebro.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  Sidon,  e^cially  in  gold  and  silver,  tin,  vrm, 
and  manganese.  The  valleys  are  generally  very  and  lead  (1  Sings  x.  82 ;  Jer.  z.  9 ;  £zek.  xxviL 
fertile,  and  tiie  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  12) ;  it  is  usually  represented  as  .W.  d  Pales- 
pine,  cork,  and  oak.  Bilk,  woollen,  and  cotton  tine  and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  spoken  of  as 
foods,  &c.,  are  extensively  manufactured. —  broken  by  an  £.  wind  (Ps.  xlviii.  T).  Yet  we 
'ABBA.OONA  (suc.  Tarraeo\  the  capital,  is  situ-  are  told  distinctly  indOhron.  iz.  21,  that  "Sol- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Francoli,  on  the  omon's  ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  tiie  aer- 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  278  m.  £.  N*  E.  vtots  of  Hiram;  every  8  years  once  oame  the 
from  Madrid ;  pop.  18,014.  It  consists  of  two  ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low,  and  is  strongly  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks;"  and  that  Je- 
fortified.  There  are  in  Tarragona  remains  of  hoshaphat  jomed  with  Ahaziah  in  building  ships 
an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  works  at  Ezion-geber,  a  place  on  the  Elamtio  ^ilf  of 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  The  town  is  sup-  the  Bed  sea,  to  go  to  Tarshish  (2  Ghron.  xx.  36), 
posed  to  have  been  originally  settled  by  the  Phos*  while  the  corresponding  passages  in  1  Sings  (iz. 
nicians,  and  under  the  Bomans  it  became  the  26-26,  x.  22,  xxii.  49)  state  that  Tarshish  vessels 
capital  of  the  province  of  HispaniaTarraconen*  were  built  at  Eraon-geber  and  sent  toOphir, 
sis,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  1,000,000  in*  whence  they  brought  *^  gold  and  silver,"  4e. 
habitants.  It  was  captured  by  the  Gh>ths,  and  This  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  e]q>lained 
in  516  was  the  seat  of  a  church  council.  The  in  8  ways :  1,  that  the  name  "  shq>8  of  Tarahish** 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  under  Tariff  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ships  were 
and  remained  uninhabited  for  4  centuries.  In  built  at  Tarshish  or  intended  to  ply  between 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  it  began  to  that  and  some  other  port,  but  desigiukted  a  pe- 
be  rebuilt,  but  did  not  regain  its  former  im*  culiar  style  of  ships,  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
portance.  It  was  captured'  by  the  British  in  hull  or  rigging,  as  we  now  say  an  ^^  East  India* 
the  war  of  succession,  but  they  abandoned  it  man,"  a  "  Baltimore  clipper,"  &c.,  and  thai 
when  they  got  possession  of  Gibraltar.  In  hence  ships  intended  for  a  long  coast  voyage 
1811  the  French  under  Suohet-took  it  by  storm,  (to  Ophir,  wherever  that  might  be)  Vere  called 

TABBANT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  ''  ships  of  Tarshish"  from  their  resemblaiice  to 

by  the  West  fork  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  about  the  PhcBnician  model ;  2,  that  the  ships  built 

960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  664 ;  in  1860,  6,020,  at  Ezion-^eber  (Solomon's  only  seaport)  were 

indumng  850  slaves.   The  surface  is  undulating  taken  through  the  canal  of  Sesostris  (then  open) 

in  part,  but  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile^  into  the  Nile,  and  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  66,000  bushels  nean,  a  view  which  is  urged  by  Dr.  N.  Davis  in 

of  Indian  com,  17,886  of  potatoes,  and  48,442  his  work  on  Carthage;  and  8,  that  there  were 

lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Birdsville.  two  and  possibly  more  places  called  Tarshiab, 

TABBTTOWN,  a  village  of  Westchester  co.,  the  name  being  perhaps  a  generic  ra&er  than 
N.  T.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  27  a  specific  one ;  that  while  one  of  these  may 
m.  by  railroad  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860,  have  beenTartessus  (which  has  on  its  snde  most 
8,600.  It  has  6  churches,  8  academies,  and  a  critical  authorities,  among  them  Boohart,  Mi- 
female  seminary.  The  Hudson  is  here  very  chaelie,  Gesenius,  and  Bawlinaon)  or  Oarthage, 
wide,  and  is  called  Tappan  Zee.  M%jor  Andr6  or  perhaps  one  of  the  Qrecian  isles,  the  other 
was  captured  in  this  neighborhood,  and  execu-  was  in  the  East,  and  most  probably  Point  de 
ted  atTappantown,  on  theW.  side  of  the  river.  Galle  in  Ceylon.    This  view  is  that  of  Sir  J. 

TABSuIBH,  the  name  of  an  ancient  com-  Emerson  Tennent  as  presentedin  his  ^^  Ceylon." 
mercial  emporium,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  TABSUS,  or  Tabsoub,  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Tuf^ 
more  than  one,  as  the  context  of  some  of  the  key,  in  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  situated  on  the 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned  right  bank  of  the  Cydnus,  about  10  m.  from 
would  indicate  that  it  was  W.  and  of  others  E.  the  Mediterranean;  lat  86""  56'  N.,  long.  84^ 
of  Palestine.  There  are  26  or  80  references  to  59'  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  but  during  the  win- 
it  in  the  Scriptures.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  the  island  ter  months  it  is  muc^  greater.  It  stafids  in  a 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Tartessus  fertile  plain,  and  tte  houses  are  interspersed 
in  Spain,  Carthage,  some  seaport  of  tiie  British  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are  mostly  low 
isles,  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon  have  all  with  flat  roofs,  but  well  built  of  atone.  The 
been  urged  as  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  town  is  partly  enclosed  by  an  ancient  wall 
the  scriptural  references.  The  foUowiug  facts  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  caliph 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  passages  in  which  it  Haroun  al  Bashid ;  and  &ere  is  an  old  oastlo 
is  mentioned :  It  was  largely  engaged  in  com-  said  to  have  been  bmit  by  Bijaxet.    Tanas  has 
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an  ancient  Ohristian  ohtunch,  sereral  mosqnefl)  TARTAR,  Obsak  ov.    See  Cbbak  ov  Tab- 

handsome  caraTansaries,  and  public  baths.    The  tab. 

land  in  the  yicinitj  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  TARTAR  EMETIC,  a  doable  salt,  consistmi^ 

wheat,  barlejr,  and  cotton  are  exported,  to-  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  oxide  of 

gether  with  coj^r  aii^  gall  nnts  brought  from  antimony.    (See  AsmfONT,  toL  i.  p.  660.) 

Uie  neighboring  mountains.    During  the  sum-  TARTARIC  ACID,  an  acid  compound  exist- 

mer  months  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  ing  in  the  juice  of  a  great  yariety  of  fruits, 

inhabitants  migrate  in  large  numbers  to  the  sometimes  free,  but  for  the  most  part  in  oGrot 

elevated  grounds  in  the  nMghborhood.— Tarsus  bination  with  potash  or  lime.   It  is  most  abunr 

IS  a  i^ace  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  dant  in  the  juice  of  the  gri^,  forming  with 

to  hare  been  founded  by  8ardanapalus.    It  potash  the  bitartrate  or  tartar  named  aboveu 

was  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  was  taken  by  Al-  it  was  first  separated  by  Soheele  in  1770.   The 

exiinder,  and  became  a  military  post  of  gr^  composition  ofthe  ordinary  form  of  tartaric  acid 

importance  under  his  successors  in  the  East,  is  represented  by  the  formula  2H0, 0«  £[«  Oi«. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  much  favored  by  both  It  is  a  white  solid,  of  specific  gravity  1.76,  <»ryt- 

Augustus  and  Hadrian,  and  rose  to  such  impor-  tallising  in  oblic|ue  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 

tsnce  as  to  rival  Athens,  Antiocb,  and  Alexan-  sometimes  colorless  and  transparent.     It  is 

dria  in  wealth,  learning,  and  science.    It  was  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and 

adorned  with  manymagnificenttemples,  a  gym-  in  alcohol.     Its   aqueous   solution   becomes 

naonm,  and  a  theatre.    Tarsus  was  the  birth-  mouldy  when  kept  forborne  time,  and  is  slowly 

place  of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  well  as  of  several  converted  into  acetic  acid.    It  has  a  strong 

Greek  ^ilosophers,  poets,  and  grammarians.  add  taste,  which  is  pleasant  in  a  weak  solution, 

TARTAGLIA,  Nioolo,  an  Italian  mathema-  and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  effer- 

tidan,  bom  in  Brescia  about  1490,  died  in  vescing  draughts  with  the  bicarbonates  of  the 

Venice  in  1667.    He  was  left  an  orphan  and  alkalies.     Its  crystals  when  heated  become 

Tery  poor  at  the  age  of  6  years,  but  became  strongly  electrical.    Its  solutions  when  hot  ex- 

tbe  ablest  geometer  of  his  time.    He  taught  ert  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation  upon  a 

ma^kematics  at  Verona  and  Yicenza,  was  ap-  ray  of  polarized  light,  a  property  which  di»> 

pointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  tinguishes  this  from  another  is<nneric  form  of 

and  in  1684  was  called  to  the  same  post  in  tartaric  acid,  in  which  the  rotation  is  to  the 

Yenice.    He  discovered  the  method  of  solving  left.    The  two  varieties  also  exhibit  some  r»- 

ihe  cubic  equfition  containing  the  1st  and  8d  markable  peculiarities  in  their  crystallization, 

powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  in  re-  an  accpunt  of  which  has  been  given  by  M.  Pas- 

peated  contests  with  the  ablest  mathemi^ticians  teur  in  Atmales  de  ohimiey  (iii.)  xxiv.  442,  and 

of  his  time  defdated  them,  being  able  to  solve  xxviii.  66.    At  a  temperature  of  840°  tartaric 

all  th«r  problems,  while  his  own  remained  un-  acid  fuses,  and  without  losmg  weight  changes 

BolTed.    In  1680  and  1640  Cardan,  under  the  into  two  metameric  adds,  metatartaric  and  iso- 

promiae  of  strict  secrecy,  obtained  from  him  tartaric ;  and  various  other  modifications  are 

his  discovery,  and  aufterward,  in  violation  of  produced  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 

his  promise,  published  it  in  his  An  Magna,  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.     Tart(^c  add 

This  led  to  a  violent  controversy  and  a  public  is  distinguished  from  other  acids  by  forming  a 

na^ematical  contest,  in  which  Cardan  being  white  precipitate,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when 

wonted,  his  townsmen  raised  a  mob,  and  pre-  mixed  with  any  of  the  potash  salts,  thus  sepa^ 

vented  a  continuance  of  it.    This  solution  is  rating  this  alkali  from  its  combination  with 

still  known  as  Cardan's  rule.    Tartaglia  pub-  other  acids. — ^Tartaric  add  is  prepared  from  the 

lished  a  treatise  on  gunnery,  whidi  has  been  crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  of  which  4  parts  are 

translated  into  English;  the  first  Italian  trans-  added  to  boiling  water  with  1  part  of  chalk, 

lation  of  Euclid;  and  7  or  8  other  mathemati-  An  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 

cal  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  QueiiU  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  dissolved. 

ed  invengiani  diaern  (Venice,  1660).  This  is  decanted,  and  is  further  decomposed  by 

TARTAR  (named  from  Tartarus,  the  infer-  adding  an  equivalent  of  chloride  of  caldum, 
nal  regions,  according  to  Paracelsus,  on  account  which  separates  the  remaining  tartaric  acid  as 
of  its  fiery  heat),  also  called  argol,  the  crude  tartrate  of  lime.  The  precipitates  are  well 
bitartrate  of  potash,  predpitated  f^om  wines  as  washed  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  8ul« 
they  ferment,  being  set  free  as  alcohol  is  pro-  phuric  add  diluted  with  8  or  10  parts  of  water. 
duc«d,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  When  purified  Dulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  tartaric  acid 
it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar.  Salt  of  tartar  is  a  remains  in  solution.  After  filtering,  the  solu- 
name  often  given  to  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  tion  is  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  to  the  con- 
Soluble  tartar  is  a  compound  of  boracic  acid,  sistence  of  nrup  when  the  acid  crystallizes, 
tartaric  acid,  and  potash,  used  in  medicine  as  a  The  process  on  a  large  scale  is  somewhat  differ* 
purgative.— Tartar  is  also  the  name  of  an  incrus-  ent.  About  1,600  lbs.  of  washed  chalk  is  intro- 
tation  which  coUects  upon  the  teeth,  and  may  duced  into  a  wooden  vessel  called  a  generator, 
be  broken  off  in  hard  scales.  Ita  composition,  holding  about  2,000  gallons,  and  is  thoroughly 
according  to  Berzelius,  is :  saliv^  mucus,  13.6 ;  mixed  with  about  600  gallons  of  water  heated  by 
animal  matter  soluble  in  muriatic  add,  7.6 ;  a  jet  of  steam  and  stirred  by  an  agitator.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  (eiothy  phosphates),  7.9.  tartar  is  then  introduced  a  little  at  a  time,  till 
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about  3  tons  hsye  been  well  intermixed.    The  in  trane^kazent  aoalea  of  niby  red  ooioE,  wbieh 

carbonio  acid  from  the  decomposed  ybalk  passes  dissolTe  readilj  in  water.    A  tartrate  of  prot- 

ont  by  a  pipe,  and  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitat-  oxide  of  iron  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Ure,  sad 

ed,  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remaining  in  is  obtained  by  acting  on  clean  iron  filings  with 

solation.    Bistead  of  using  chloride  of  calcinm  a  solation  of  the  acid.    It  is  s  pnlvemlent  salt, 

to  decompose  the  last,  the  cheaper  sulphate  of  insoluble  in  water,  with  a  mild  chalybeate  taste. 

Hme  is  employed  in  the  state  of  paste.    The  TABTABS,  orTATAS8,one  of  the  three  great 

solution,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  nomadic  races  which  occupy  the  table  lands  of 

drawn  off  into  reservoirs,  and  the  residue  is  Higher  Asia.  The  name  is  used  with  much  loo6e- 

aereral  times  washed  with  cold  water.    Sul-  ness  by  trayeUers  and  historians,  and  is  often 

phuric  acid  is  then  added  to  decompose  the  applied  indiscriminately  to  Tartars,  Turks,  and 

tai-trate  of  lime,  when  the  whole  is  run  off  into  Tunguses ;  but  the  reseutshes  of  B^musat,  Elap* 

a  leaden  yessel  haying  a  perforated  false  hot-  roth,  and  Bitter  haye  fiilly  settled  the  qnestion 

tom,  and  lined  with  twilled  flannel.    The  liquid  of  the  race  to  which  the  name  Tartar,  or  more 

drains  through,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  lune,  properly  Tatar,  belongs.    The  annals  of  GMoa 

which  is  well  washed,  the  water  following  the  about  the  commencement  of  the  9ih  oentoiy 

tartaric  add  solution  into  the  evaporating  ois-  speak  of  the  Tarta  as  a  nomadic  nation,  at  that 

terns,  where,  steam  heat  is  apphed  through  time  occupying  a  region  W.  of  the  oth« Mon- 

ooils  of  lead  pipe,  care  being  taken  that  the  gols  (for  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  family)  near 

temperature  does  not  exceed  166**.    The  evap-  Lake  Bouir-Nor,  in  the  basin  of  the  upper 

wation  is  sometimes  advantageously  conduct-  Amoor.     Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the 

ed  with  the  vacuum  pan.    When  sufficiently  Ehitans,  a  people  of  Tungus  race,  who  were 

oondensed  (to  about  40"  B.),  the  solution  is  established  on  tlie  northern  confines  of  Chins, 

drawn  off  into  crystallizing  vessels  holdii^  and  appear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 

about  500  lbs.  of  the  solution.    In  a  few  days,  Mantchoos.    In  824  they  were  conquered  by 

if  the  vessels  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  a  crop  the  Khitans,  and  were  scattered ;  a  jmrt  sab- 

of  about  200  lbs.  of  crystals  is  obtained  from  mitting  to  the  Elitans,  others  mlngjing  with 

each ;  but  being  colored,  they  are  purified  by  the  eastern  Mongols,  but  the  larger  portion  fly- 

redissolving  and  again  crystallizing.    The  solu-  ing  to  the  S.  W.  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  and 

tion  is  purified  by  digesting  it  wi&  bone  black  occupying  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yu<chan  around 

and  filtering,  when  it  is  again  concentrated  and  the  head  waters  of  the  northern  branch  (tf  the 

crystallized.    When  the  residuary  liquors  yield  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river.    Here  they  lived  in 

no  more  crystals,  chidk  is  added  to  take  up  the  friendship  with  the  ruling  dynasty  of  China 

remaining  acid  as  a  tartrate  of  lime,  and  this  is  np  to  the  time  when  the  Mantchoos  conqnered 

turned  into  the  next  repetition  of  the  process.  Onina  and  established  the  present  dynasty  in 

The  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  that  empire,  and  threatened  them   in  their 

decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime  insures  the  new  quarters,  when  they  returned  reluctantly 

production  of  the  finest  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  to  their  former   home  on  the  upper  Amoor. 

^*-Tartario  acid  is  ohiefiy  used  in  medicines,  and  Their  compulsory  migrations  had  made  them 

in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.    In  the  latter  it  a  warlike  and  savage  race ;  and  possessing  vast 

is  employed  to  liberate  chlorine  from  bleaching  nxmibers  of  horses,  they  often  descended  upon 

powders,  so  that  it  may  produce  white  or  "  dis-  the  peaceable  Ohinese,  and  plundered  their  vil- 

charged"  patterns  on  a  colored  ground.    Jn  lages.    The  terror  which  they  imparted  to 

medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  these  people  led  them  to  denominate  every 

for  citric  acid  or  for  lemonade,  its  solution  robber  horde  Ta-ta  or  Ta-tche,  and  thus  other 

sweetened  with  sugar  making  a  pleasant  cool-  Mongol  tribes,  Turks,  and  Tunguses  came  to 

ing  drink.    Its  use  in  effervescing  draughts  is  receive  the  same  name.    At  the  commence- 

described  in  the  articles  Effbbvsscino  Pow-  ment  c^the  18th  century  there  were  4  different 

DEBS  and  RooHsixB  Sixx. — ^The  combinations  tribes  which  the  Chinese  named  Ta-tche,  vi2.: 

of  tartaric  acid  with  bases  are  numerous,  and  1,  the  White  Tartars,  probably  a  Turkish  trihe, 

are  known  as  tartrates.  Some  of  the  most  impor-  originally  from  the  Altai  mountains,  and  fol- 

tant  of  them  are  described  under  the  heads  re-  lowing  a  leader  named  Ala-Kouch,  one  of  the 

fdrred  to  above.    The  acid  being  bibasio  has  a  principal  chiefs  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  identified 

tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  8  va-  by  Yogel  with  the  Ongnioud  tribe  of  tiie  pres- 

rieties  have  bepn  distinguished:  1,  those  con-  ent  day;  2,  the  Savage  Tartars,  slaves  of  the 

taining  protoxides  only;  2,  those  containmg  White  Tartars;  8,  the  Aquatic  Tartars,  whom 

sesquioxides  in  addition,  which  are  combined  Elaproth  considers  a  Tungus  tribe ;  and  4,  the 

with  the  same  proportion  of  acid  as  the  prot-  Black  Tartars,  the  true  Tartar  race  from  whom 

oxide;  and  *8,  salts  analogous  to  tartar  emetic,  Genghis  Khan  sprung.    That  chief  is  generally 

In  general  the  chief  value  of  these  compounds  said  to  have  given  to  the  motley  assemblage 

is  as  medicine,  though  several  are  used  in  calico  of  tribes  who  followed  his  standard  the  name 

printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate  of  chro-  of  Mongols,  but  the  real  name  he  bestowed 

mium  and  the  tartrate  of  pota^  and  tin.    Of  upon  them  was  Mog-ho  (the  audacious).    In 

the  medicinal  tartrates,  one  much  used  as  an  the  new  empire  fou^ded  by  Genghis  Khsai,  the 

excellent  chalybeate  preparation  is  the  tartrate  principal  officers  and  his  body  guard  alone  were 

of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  potash,  obtained  Tartars,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  and  people 
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were  oompofled  of  Turks,  TnngoseBy  and  other  which  he  had  heard  it  performed  by  the  devil 
Mongol  tribes.  The  religion  of  Genghis  Xhan,  in  consequence  of  a  bargain  stmck  with  hun. 
a  monotheism  in  many  partioalars  analogous  to  TASOHERfiAU,  Julbs  Aktoink,  a  French 
Parseeiam,  was  abandoned  by  his  grandson  Bata  publicist  and  bibiiographer,  bom  in  Tours,  Bee. 
Ehan  for  T.a?naiam.  About  a  century  later  the  10,  1801.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
Tartar  princes  and  their  people  became  nomi-  became  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
nally  Mohammedans,  though  possessing  but  odioals,  and  published  a  new  and  full  edition 
Blight  knowledge  of  the  Koran  or  its  precepts,  of  Molidre^s  works  with  annotations  (8  vols. 
After  the  crumbling  of  the  empire  of  Genghis  8vo.,  1828-'4),  to  which  he  added  in  1826  his 
Khan,  the  varioos  nationalities  of  which  it  was  valuable  Eistoire  delaf^ieetdes  ouwagea  de  M<h 
composed  were  called  by  the  European  nations  lUre  ;  (Euwe»  de  Boufflen  (2  vols.  8yo.,  1827) ; 
indiscriminately  Tartars,  though  the  greater  Corretpondanee  litUraire  de  Grimm  et  de  im- 
part of  them  were  really  Turks.  In  Ohina  the  d^rot  (15  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'80) ;  and  Eistoire  de 
last  record  of  ihem  is  in  1604^  when  they,  are  laf>ieetde8  ouwragee  de  Comeille  (8yo.,  1829 ; 
said  to  have  been  recently  expelled  from  that  new  ed.,  1856).  After  the  reYoluti<m  of  1880 
oDiurd  and  to  have  returned  to  their  nomad  he  was  appointed  secretary-general  of  the  pre- 
habits  in  the  desert  of  Gobi. — ^For  an  account  of  fecture  of  tiie  Seine  and  master  of  requests  in 
the  Tartar  tongues,  see  Tvrasias  Lah&uaqeb,  the  conndl  of  state ;  but  dissatisfied  with  Louis 

TAKTABUS,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a  Philippe^s  policy,  he  gave  up  these  offices  at  the 
son  of  .^ther  and  Gcea,  and  the  father  of  the  end  of  a  few  months.  He  edited,  in  coi\junction 
giants  Typhssus  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  with  M.  de  Monmerqu6,  the  EUtoriettes  de 
Tsrtanu  is  a  place  as  far  below  Hades  as  TaUemantdesEkmB  (6YolB.6ro,jlSBU-^4c),8iJid 
heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and  there  by  later  established  the  Eevue  rStroepeeticey  a  periodical 
writers  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  in  which,  from  1888  to  1887,  he  published  a 
be  punished.  By  the  later  poets  also  the  name  series  of  interesting  historical  documents,  form- 
is  eit&a  used  synonymously  with  Hades.  ing  20  vols.  8vo.^  He  was  a  deputy  from  1888 

TABTABY,  or   Tatabt,  a  name   applied  to  1842,  and  sat  Wiong  the  opposition.    After 

somewhat  vaguely  to  an  extensive  region  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  revived  his  Eeiue 

central  Asia,  stretching  from  the  seas  of  Japan  retrospeetite.    In  1851  he  sided  with  Louis  Na- 

and  Okhotsk  on  the  E.  to  the  Caspian  on  the  W. ;  poleon,  and  after  the  coup  d^^tat  was  appointed 

and  some  geographers  even  extend  the  term  assistant  administrator  of  the  imperial  library, 

so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  eastern  Europe  and  especially  chained  with  compiling  the  cata« 

as  £Eur  W.  as  the  river  Don.    Tartary  in  its  most  logue,  of  which  several  volumes  have  been 

extended  sense  therefore  includes  Mantchooria,  prmted. 

ICoagolia,  the  country  of  the  Khalkas,  Soonga-  TASHKENB,  a  town  of  Independent  Toor- 

ria,  and  iL  Toorkistan,  all  subject  to  China ;  In-  kistan,  situated  near  the  junction  of  two  small 

dependent  Toorkistan ;   all  the  southern  part  affluents  of  the  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes,  90  m.  N. 

of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia;  andinEu-  W.  from  Khokan;   pop.  variously  estimated 

rope  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  govern*  from  40,000  to  100,000.    It  stands  in  a  fertile 

ments  of  Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  Ekaterinoslav,  plain  covered  with  numerous  gardens,  is  sur- 

the  Cossack  provinces,  and  the  Crimea,  the  rounded  by  a  high  wall  of  unbumed  bricks  12 

last  of  which  is  sometimes  called  Little  Tarta-  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  entered  by  12  gates.    A 

ly.^  The  name  Tartary,  however,  is  generally  re*  great  part  of  the  town  consists  of  houses  sur- 

stricted  to  the  region  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E.  rounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  walls 

by  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan,  S.  by  China  of  which  are  so  dose  together  that  only  narrow 

proper,  Thibet,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  lanes  are  left  between.    The  houses  are  prin- 

and  W.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  while  it  is  proper-  dpally  built  of  mud,  and  have  a  mean  appear* 

ly  i^plicable  to  the  western  part  only  of  this  ance.    The  residence  of  the  khan  consbts  of  « 

territory,  known  as  Toorkistan.  (See  Tabtabs.)  castle  defended  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and  there 

TARTINI,  GivsEFPE,  an  Italian  composer  are  several  mosques,  a  bazaar,  numerous  col- 
and  violinist,  bom  at  Pisano,  Istria,  in  1692,  leges,  and  old  temples.  The  chief  manufactures 
died  in  Padua  in  1770.  He  gave  up  law  and  consist  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  gun- 
theology  to  gratify  his  musical  propensities,  and  powder.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  by 
soon  acquired  unrivalled  pronciency  as  a  vio-  means  of  caravans. 

lifflst.    He  eloped  with  one  of  his  pupils,  a  TASMAN,  Abel  Jakssen,  a  Dutch  naviga- 

handsome  young  lady  belonging  to  a  noble  tor,  bom  at  Hoorn  about  1600,  died  probably 

^unily,  and  to  avoid  their  wrath  lived  for  some  on  his  second  voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  New 

time  in  concealment  at  Assisi,  but  was  finally  for-  Holland.    In  1 642  he  was  sent  by  Van  Diemen, 

given.    Such  was  the  admiration  elicited  by  his  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  com- 

performanoe  that  he  was  styled  the  ^^  master  ot  pany,  to  explore  the  extent  of  the  continent  of 

nations.*^    Among  his  celebrated  pupils  were  l^ew  Holland.    He  set  sail  from  Batavia  on 

Pigin,  La  Houasaye,  Pugnani,  and  above  all  Aug.  14,  and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island 

Tiotti.    His  most  remarkable  composition  ia  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  governor- 

lus  Sonaie  du  didble^  or  ^^Tartini^s  Dream,"  general.    He   subsequently   discovered   New 

which,  as  he  related  to  Lalande  the  astron-  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings,  the 

omer,  he  wrote  on  awakening  from  a  dream  in  archipelago  of  the  Friendly  islands,  and  that 
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of  the  Fe^ee  islandB,  and  returned  to  BataviA  tonontheS.andLaniioeBtonontheir.ddeof 
after  si  voyage  of  10  months.  On  Jan.  29,  the  island.  In  simuner  the  average  of  the 
1644,  he  undertook  a  seoimd  voyage  along  the  thermometer  is  TO"*.  All  the  grains  crdtiTsted 
ooasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  HoUand,  the  in  temperate  regions  sacoeedwell  inTasinaius; 
details  of  which  are  unknown.  He  published  and  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  in  great 
a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re-    abundance.    There  are  extensive  forests,  oom- 

Srinted  with  the  voyage  of  Ooreal  at  Amster-    posed  chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  piue  and  acaeia, 
am  in  1722.  much  of  the  timber  being  of  excdlent  quality 
TASMANIA,  or  Van  Dieubn's  Lanb,  an  isl-  for  cabinet  work  and  ship  building.  There  are 
and'and  British  colony  off  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  also  large  tracts  of  pasture  lanl  well  adapted 
Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's  for  cattle  and  dieep.    The  indigenous  animals 
strait,  between  lat.  40^  45'  and  43**  85'  S.  and  are  chiefly  marsupial,  Uke  those  of  Australia; 
long.  144^  50'  and  148^  20'  E. ;  greatest  length    one  of  them,  peculiar  to  Taanaoia,  called  the 
186  m.,  average  breadth  165  m. ;  area  estimat-  thylacine,  Tasmanian  wolf,  or  native  tiger^tiie 
ed  St  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  89,977.    Be*  largest  of  the  Australasian  camivora.  Whales, 
side  Hobarton,  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  botii  black  and  spermaceti,  are  numenms  in 
are  Launceston  and  Richmond.    The  shores  of  the  adjoining  seas,  particularly  in  Basses  strait, 
Tasmania,  more  particularly  upon  the  S.  and  and  the  fishery  is  proseonted  with  mnoh  vigor; 
W.  sides,  are  bold  and  rocky,  but  on  the  N.  and  seals  frequent  the  shores  and  the  i^ds  in 
there  are  several  sandy  beaches.    There  are  their  vicinity.    The  fish  found  in  the  inlets  and 
many  isxcellent  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  bays  upon  t^e  coast  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
those  of  Hobarton,  Launceston,  Macquarrie,  oysters  are  particularly  abundaoit.    All  the  do- 
Port  Davy,  and  Swansea.   Brune  island,  which  mestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introdaeed, 
lies  off  the  S.  coast,  forms  with  the  shores  and  thrive  remarkably  well. — ^Ihe  aiilriginal 
of  the  mainland  D^Entrecasteaux  channel  and  inhabitants  are  almost  extinct^    In  phyaoal 
Storm  bay,  in  both  of  which  there  are  numer-  character  they  dosely  resemble  those  of  Ans- 
ous  anchorages.   Maria  island,  off  the  £.  coast,  tralia,  the  greatest  difference  bemg  in  the  hair, 
is  about  12  m.  long.  Schouten  island,  about  half  which  is  wooUy  in  liie  Tasmanian,  while  it  is 
its  length,  lies  N.  of  it.    The  Furneaux  islands  straight  or  curly  in  the  Australian.   When  the 
are  situated  at  the  £.  entrance  of  Basses  strait;  colonization  of  Tasmania  commenced,  the  na- 
one  of  them  is  40  m.  long,  with  an  average  tive   population  was  estimated  at  8,000  or 
breadth  of  9  m.,  and  another  is  20  m.  long  by  5  4,000 ;  and  at  that  time  the  aborigines  were 
broad.    The  Kent  group  lies  N.  of  the  Fur-  perfectly  inoffensive.    But  the  colonists  being 
neaux  islands,  and  Banks's  strait,  which  sepa-  male  convicts,  and  no  proper  discipline  bemg 
rates  the  latter  from  Tasmania,  is  about  10  m.  enforced,  the  natives  were  so  aggravided  by 
wide.    All  these  islands,  beside  several  small-  abuse  that  they  retaliated,  and  a  war  of  ex- 
er,  are  dependencies  of  Tasmania.    Lighthouses  termination  arose.     In  1849  there  were  o&lj 
have  been  erected  at  convenient  points  on  12  men,  28  women,  and  1  child  remaining  of 
them.    The  principd  rivers  of  Tasmania  are  unmixed  blood,  who  were  settled  in  comfort* 
the  Derwent,  upon  the  estuary  of  which,  at  the  able  dwellings  near  Hobarton ;  and  in  1859 
head  of  Storm  bay,  the  capital  is  built,  and  the  there  were  remaining  only  5  old  men  and  9  (M 
N.  and  S.  £sk,  the  estuary  of  which  is  called  women. — ^In  1848  nearly  a  third  of  the  popnla- 
the  Tamar  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  tion  were  or  had  been  convicts ;  and  tiiougfa 
Launceston.   There  are  several  lakes,  the  prin*  transportation  to  the  island  has  ceased,  the 
dpal  of  which  is  the  great  Olarence  lake,  about  moral  effects  must  long  continue  to  be  felt 
100  m.  in  circuit,  though  only  16  m.  long,  situ-  Agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress. 
ated  90  m.  N.  W.  from  Hobarton. — ^A  great  deal  The  Tasmanian  wheat  is  of  very  superior  qnali- 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous  ty,  and  45  bushels  to  the  acre  is  conffldered  an 
and  rugged.    The  principal  dbain  has  a  mean  average  crop.    Potatoes  are  cultivated  largdj, 
height  of  about  8,500  feet,  with  several  peaks  and  exported  to  Australia.    The  prmdpal  ex- 
of  much  greater  altitude,  and  some  estimated  ports  are  wool,  whale  oil  and  bone,  provisions, 
at  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.    The  river  different  sorts  of  bark,  and  kangaroo  dons. 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there  are  There  is  an  excellent  road  185  m.  long  croBODg 
elevated  plains  toward  the  interior;    but  a  the  island  between  Hobarton  and  La^aneeston; 
great  deal  of  the  island  has  been  very  imper-  and  steamers  sail  daily  between  the  latter  place 
fectly  explored.    The  formation  of  tihe  clifis  and  Melbourne,  and  at  longer  intervals  from 
upon  the  coast  and  the  mountains  in  the  into-  Hobarton  to  both    Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
rior  is  columnar  basalt,  but  in  other  places  There  are  numerous  schools  bo^  public  and 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  sedimentary  private.    A  bishop  of  Tasmania  was  appointed 
strata  are  largely  developed.    Goal  has  been  in  1842,  whose  diocese  includes  the  isUmd  and 
found  in  two  places,  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  its  dependencies.    There  are  newspapers  pub- 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  all  been  lished  at  the  capital  and  Launceston.    The 
found  in  sniall  quantities,  and  iron  ore  is  very  constitution  and  laws  are  similar  to  those  of 
abundant.    The  climate  is  much  colder  than  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  colonies  of 
that  of  Australia,  but  there  is  a  considerable  Australia. — ^Tasmania  was  discovered  by  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  at  Hobar-  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Janasen  Tasman  in  164S, 
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who  named  it  Ysn  IHemen^i  Land,  in  honor  of  TA680,  ToBqfifATo,  an  Italito  poet,  son  of 
the  Dntoh  govenmoit  of  the. East  Indiea.    Its  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sorrento,  March  11, 
disoorerer  sappoaed  it  to  form  a  part  of  the  1^S44,  died  in  the  monastery  of  St.Onofrio  near 
maJnland  of  Australia,  as  did  also  Oook,  its  next  Borne,  April  25, 1695.    On  his  f&ther's  depart- 
TisitOTf  who  coasted  iloog  part  of  its  shore  in  nre  he  remained  with  his  mother,  and  was 
1T69.    Bass,  in  1T97.  was  the  first  to  discover  sent  to  Hie  Jesuit  school  of  Naples,  where  he 
its  separation  from  Anstralia  by  the  strait  that  applied  himself  with  great  ayidit  j  to  the  gtndy 
bears  his  name.    The  year  fbllowing  the  island  of  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.     In 
was  dronnmavigated  by  Bass  and  flinders.   In  1554  his  father  retained  to  Borne,  whither 
1803  a  dstaefameot  of  soldiers  with  a  nmnber  Torqnato  was  summoned,  and  where  he  pnr- 
of  oonvieto  were  sent  from  Sydney  to  take  saed  his  studies  nntil  1566,  in  which  year  the 
poBsesoon  of  the  island.    They  formed  a  set*  Snanish  troops  nnder  the  duke  of  Alva  march- 
tlement  on  the  £•  bank  of  the  I>erw6Dt,^d  in  ed  into  the  Oampagna,  and  for  safety  he  was 
the  following  year  Col.  Collins  arrived  and  re-  sent  to  Bergamo.    In  1657,  rejoining  his  father 
moved  the  estabiiahment  to  the  opposite  side  at  Pesaro,  he  attracted  the  favor  of  the  duke 
of  the  river,  and  named  the  place  Hobart  Town  of  Urbino,  who  had  him  educated  along  with 
(now  Hobarton),  in  ocnnpliraent  to  Lord  Ho*  his  own  son.    In  May,  1569,  he  went  to  Yen- 
bart,  at  that  time  the  Britidi  secretary  lor  the  ice,  and  while  in  that  dty  devoted  himself  to 
colonies.     The  same  year  another  establish-  the  study  of  Dante  and  Petrard),  and  tiiere 
ment  was  formed  on  tiie  W.  bank  of  the  Ta-  also  imbibed  that  emulation  of  Ariosto  which 
mar.    The  ports  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  he  says  would  not  sufier  him  to  sleep.    Bla 
first  opened  to  foreign  vessels  in  1818 ;  and  the  father  chose  for  him  the  profession  of  law,  and 
first  free  emigrants  arrived  in  the  colony  in  in  1660  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
1819.    In^824  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  sep-  where  at  the  end  of  10  months  he  produced 
anted  from  Kew  South  Wales  and  became  an  the  epic  poem  <^  ^^Binaldo.^'    The  news  of 
ind^endent  colony.    In  1861  convict  trans-  Torqnato's  act  was  gently  broken  to  his  fkther, 
portation  to  this  island  was  abolished,  and  the  who  after  reading  the  manuscript  no  longer 
name  was  officially  changed  to  Tasmania.  thought  of  opposing  his  son's  inclinations,  and 
TASSO,  Bbbrabdo,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  with  his  consent  the  work  was  published  at 
Beigamo  in  1498,  died  in  Ostiglia  in  1669.  Venice  in  1662.    It  was  received  throughout 
Ha^g  early  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought  Italy  with  great  favor,  and  its  young  author  of 
up  by  his  mide  the  biahop  of  Becanati,  and  af-  17  was  everywhere  called  by  the  name  of  Tas- 
ter 1590  lived  for  soTeral  years  in  various  cities  sino,  the  dear  little  Tasso.    He  now  gave  up 
of  upper  Italy.    In  1625  Guido  Bangone,  gen-  the  study  of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to 
end  of  the  pope,  took  him  into  his  service  aa  poetry  and  philosophy.    In  1669  he  removed 
secretary.     In  1681  he  became  attached  to  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  there  con- 
Ferrante  Ban  Severino,  prince  of  Salerno,  fol-  oeived  the  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
lowed  him  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  crusades.    Having  been  accusM  of  writing  sa- 
Charles  V.  against  Tunis  in  1684,  was  sent  in  tirical  verses  on  several  scholars,  he  was  ar- 
1587  to  Spain  on  public  business,  and  after  re-  rested  and  tried ;  and  though  acquitted,  he  re- 
turning to  Kaplee  married  a  young  and  beanti-  sented  his  treatment  so  highly  that  he  soon 
fill  heiresBy  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sorrento,  left  that  city.    While  at  Oorreggio  on  the  way 
The  prinoe  of  Salerno  having,  in  consequence  to  join  his  father,  he  received  and  accepted  an 
of  politieal  troubles,  been  declared  a  reb«l  and  invitation  from  Scipione  Gonxaga  to  return  to 
his  estates  confiscated,  Tasso  shared  in  his  mis-  Padua,  and  become  a  member  of  the  aecade- 
fortunes,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  mia  degU  eterid^  which  had  just  been  founded, 
was  for»9d  to  travel  from  one  court  to  another.  Here  he  resumed  his  old  studies,  and  as  a  kind 
his  servioee  ill  rewarded,  and  fbroibly  separated  of  preparation  for  his  great  work,  he  wrote  his 
from  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.    He  three  celebrated  discourses  on  epic   poetry, 
passed  to  tibe  court  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  which  were  not  published  until  1672.    Here 
afterward  to  tiiat  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  also  he  began  the  Gerusalemme  Uhetata,  Leam- 
nade  him  governor  of  Ostiglia.   Bernardo  was  ing  that  the  cardinal  Luigi  d^Este  would  re- 
the  most  prominent  poet  of  his  time,  yet  his  oeive  him  among  his  attendants,  he  went,  in 
name  has  been  ahnost  forgotten  in  the  superior  Oct.  1586,  to  Ferrara,  renowned  throughout 
^ry  of  Ida  son.    His  greatest  work  is  a  heroic  Europe  for  the  magnificence  of  its  ducal  court, 
tomanoe  entitled  VAmadig%  founded  on  the  and  at  that  time  more  than  usually  brilliant 
etory  of  Amadis  de  Gaul.     It  was  written  with  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Al- 
about  1640,  published  in  1560,  and  contains  100  fonso  d'Este  with  the  archduchess  Barbara  of 
eantoe.    One  of  the  episodea  detached  from  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
the  main  poem,  was  expanded  into  a  poem  The  departure  of  the  cardinal  for  Bome  on  the 
called  J^ofidanU^  pubhahed  after  his  death  by  death  of  Pius  Y.  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  ion.    He  wrote  a  large  number  of  sonnete,  his  own  inclinations,  and  he  now  made  the  ac- 
odes,  hymns,  and  Ijrrics,  and  much  of  his  minor  quaintance  of  the  two  princesses,  who  were  des- 
poetiy  is  exceedingly  beantifuL  There  are  also  tmed  to  have  so  important  an  influence  on  his 
a  ^Discoorse  on  Poetay^'  and  ^'  Three  Booln  of  after  life.    Lucrezia  d^Este  was  at  that  time  81 
Letters'*  written  by  him.  years  oM,  and  her  sister  Heonora  one  year 
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70tmger ;  bnt  both  were  extremelx  beftatlfol  grand  duke  of  Toseany,  behrettkivlkMe  hooM 
in  person,  and  possessed  of  onltiTatod  minds,  and  that  of  Eate  there  was  a  Utter  enimtjr. 
With  them  he  soon  became  a  &yorite,  and  hy  Although  Tasso  did  not  aceept  of  tiie  offinr,  lis 
them  was  made  acquainted  with  their  brother  consideration  of  it  exposed  hhn  to  ihb  diarge 
Dnke  Alfonso,  and  was  admitted  to  his  table  of  ingratitude,  and  has  been  thought  hjwm 
along  with  the  noblest  courtiers.    About  this  to  have  been  tiie  cause  of  the  oatrage  and 
time  he  also  paid  court  to  one  of  the  reigning  wrong  he  afterward  suffered;  but  on  Ins  re* 
beauties  of  Ferrara,  named  Lucrezia  Bende*  turn  in  1576  he  was  received  with  the  bum 
dio,  and  on  her  account  defended  in  the  aoad-  favor  as  of  old  at  the  court    Anxious  for  i 
emj  against  all  disputants,  in  the  manner  of  pretext  to  leave  Ferrara,  he  applied  for  fte 
the  age,  60  amatory  theses,  with  great  ingenn-  office  of  historiograi^er  of  the  hoose  of  £st«,* 
ity  and  ability.    In  Sept.  1569,  he  was  called  to  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pigna;  but,  cod- 
the  deathbed  of  his  father,  which  was  followed  trary  to  his  expectations  and  greaStly  to  his  eha- 
by  a  dangerous  illness  of  his  own.    In  the  grin,  his  request  was  granted.    His  poem  nov 
spring  of  1570  Lucrezia  d'Este  was  married  to  also  underwent  a  second  and  more  mercileB 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Tasso  fbcnn  this  time,  revision  by  ecdesiastioii,  who,  in  a  poem  tmt* 
thrown  more  fireely  and  constantly  into  the  so-  ing  of  a  subject  so  sacred^  objected  to  the  iotro- 
ciety  of  Eleonora,  began  to  manifest  his  passion  duction  of  any  thing  relatmg  to  love  or  eiMhant* 
in  strains  which,  however  guarded,  could  not  ment ;  and  in  order  to  gain  any  profit  from  his 
hide  the  character  of  his  feelings.    In  the  epi-  work  Tasso  was  obliged  tc  submit  to  the  mnti- 
sode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  interwoven  with  lation  of  these  passages.    In  addition  to  the 
the  main  story  of  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  pain  his  quick  eennbiUties  suffered  bj  the  re- 
it  was  not  hard  to  recognize  the  portraits  of  vision  of  his  poem,  he  found  about  this  time 
Eleonora  and  the  devoted  lover  who  feared  that  the  chest  in  which  his  private  p^ws  were 
much,  hoped  little,  and  presumed  on  nothing,  kept  had  been  opened  by  one  of  theeoifflaera, 
In  1570  he  followed  his  patron  the  cardinal  to  who,  Manso  suspects,  set  in  drculation^e  story 
France,  and  was  received  with  much  distinc-  of  Tasso's  secret  love  for  £leon<Hra.  Meeting 
tion  at  the  oourt  of  Oharles  IX.,  but  lost  the  him  in  the  courtyard,  an  altercation  ensaed,  in 
favor  of  the  cardinal ;  and  as  his  haughty  spirit  which  the  poet  struck  his  opponent^  who  at 
was  ill  calculated  to  brook  neglect  and  dis-  that  time  did  not  resent  the  blow,  but,  hsfiog 
pleasure,  he  abruptly  returned  to  Borne,  and  collected  his  brothers,  attacked  him  ^rtly 
there  made  application  to  the  princess  Eleono*  afterward  from  behind.    Oowardice  was  not  s 
ra  and  her  sister  to  be  received  into  the  service  £&ult  of  Tasso,  who  defended  himself  so  vigor- 
of  Alfonso.    This  was  easily  effected,  and  for  ously  as  to  put  all  the  ruffians  to  flight  The 
the  performance  of  merely  nominal  duties  he  circumstance  caused  him  trouble,  however,  and 
received  a  pension  of  15  crowns  of  gold  a  his  disquiet  was  much  increased  bj  hearing 
month.    In  the  intervals  of  time  spent  in  per-  that  surreptitious  copies  of  his  poem  were  print* 
fecting  his  great  epic,  he  composed  in  two  ing  in  various  cities  of  Italy.    This  threatened 
months  his  pastoral  drama  of  Aminta^  which  not  only  his  pecuniary  prospects,  but  hia  fune, 
was  represented  in  1578  at  Ferrara  with  great  as  none  bnt  mutilated  editions  would  neoessari* 
magnificence.  It  was  received  throughout  Italy  ly  be  published.    Although  an  order  was  pro* 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  for  several  cured  from  the  pope  to  seize  aU  printed  copies^ 
years  after  it  was  published  scarcely  any  thing  and  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  those  whidi 
but  pastoral  dramas  was  written  in  that  coun-  had  been  sola,  it  did  not  suffice  to  remove  hU 
try.     In  1678  he  visited  Pesaro  at  the  request  melancholy.    He  was  tormented  with  thesos- 
of  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  on  his  return  pidon  of  the  conduct  of  Alfoneo^s  coordei^ 
began  the  tragedy  of  Torrumondo;  but  at  the  apparently  with  too  much  reason,  aad  fa&<^ed 
same  time  laboring  constantly  on  the  epic,  he  that  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy  to  the  in* 
at  length  finished  it  in  1573.   Now  began  those  quisition.  At  length,  one  evening  in  Jime,  ISn, 
calamities  which  never  afterward  ceased  to  he  is  said  to  have  run  witJi  his  draws  dagg^ 
haunt  his  footsteps.     His  situation  at  court  at  one  of  the  servants  in  tiie  chamber  of  the 
had  for  some  time  been  made  unpleasant  by  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  in  consequence  was 
the  intrigues  and  calumnies  of  enemies ;  and  confined  to  his  rooms  by  order  of  the  dnke. 
he  determined  to  leave  Ferrara  as  soon  as  his  In  regard  to  heresy  he  was  examined  bv  t^e 
poem  was  published,  sending  it  in  the  mean  inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  who  assured  him  that  he 
while  to  Rome  to  be  revised  by  some  of  Ms  was  a  good  and  fiiithftil  Catholic,  and  freel; 
friends.    These  critics,  who  judged  poetry  not  absolved  him  from  all  accusation.    The  dnke 
by  any  rules  of  taste,  but  by  mutilated  quota-  now  forbade  his  writing  either  to  himself  or  to 
tions  from  Aristotie,  imperfectly  understood  the  duchess  of  Urbino;  and  on  the  ni^t  of 
and  absurdly  misapplied,  inflicted  constant  tor-  June  20, 1577,  Tasso  fled  f^om  Ferrara,  I^^ 
ture  upon  the  poet  by  their  frivolous  and  often  behind  him  his  -books  and  manuscripts.  He 
contradictory  objections,  and  by  the  delay  of  made  his  way  tiirough  by-roads  and  lonely 
publication  thus  caused.    Being  permitted  by  paths  to  Sorrento,  where  his  widowed  sister, 
Alfonso  to  make  a  visit  to  Rome,  while  there  whom  Tasso  had  not  met  since  he  was  a  chuo^ 
he  received  overtures  to  enter  the  service  of  resided  with  her  two  children ;  and  ftnr  nearlv 
the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medigi,  afterward  a  year  he  lived  happily  with  her  in  retiran^^ 
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Under  the  chanaingflkj  of  SoffTttoto  his  health  his  mmd  give  way.   From  this  state  he  partial- 
npidlj  returned,  axia  the  desire  of  reyisiting  Fer-  I7  recoveted  toward  the  end  of  1680 ;  but  about 
rara  took  possesdoiL  of  him.    To  the  duke  and  the  same  time  his  feelings  were  again  wounded 
the  two  princesses  he  wrote  letters  entreating  by  the  .publication  at  Venice  of  a  pirated  copy 
to  be  restored  to  fayor ;  but  no  reply  was  re-  of  10  cantos  of  the  ^'  Jerusalem  Deliyered'^  in  a 
tamed  except  by  Eleonora,  whose  answer  gave  mutilated  state.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
no  hope  of  sQcoess.    He  then  went  to  Borne,  protested  against  this  outrage,  which  deprived 
and  eontinued  his  solidtations;    and  an  un*  him  of  all  hope  of  profit  from  his  works;  and 
gradoos  pennission  was  finally  accorded,  but  turning  to  other  pursuits  to  drown  the  thoughts 
he  was  told  that  he  must  recognize  the  melan-  of  his  misfortunes,  he  wrote  the  '^  Dialogue  of 
choly  humor  under  which  he  was  suffering,  the  Father  of  a  Family,"  and  made  a  collection 
andallowhimself  to  be  cured  by  his  physicians,  of  his  later  fngitiye  poems,  which  he  dedl- 
fie  acceded  to  every  tiling,  and  returned;  but  cated  to  the   two  princesses.     On  Feb.  10, 
his  writina  were  retained,  and  he  himself  1561,  Eleonora  died,  in  the  44th  year  of  her 
was  treated  with  indignity,  till  at  last,  with  age.    Her  death  affected  him  deeply,  but  he 
hopes  baffled  and  expectations  disappointed,  made  no  public  expression  of  his  sorrow.    Of 
he  a  second  time  quitted  Ferrara.    After  wan-  the  numerous  elegies  commemorating  her  vir- 
dering  from  city  to  city,  and  being  obliged,  in  tues,  not  one  was  written  by  him.     In  the 
order  to  soj^ly  his  necessities,  to  sell  the  gold  mean  while  7  editions  of  his  poem  were  pub- 
coUar  aad  ruby  rings  which  had  been  given  lished  the  first  year,  and  all  Italy  was  full  of 
him  ia  former  years  by  the  princess  Lucrezia,  his  praise.    Fortunes  were  made  by  others  out 
he  fioallj  went  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  where  of  the  work,  while  the  poet  himsdf  languish- 
he  foand  for  a  time  a  quiet  refuge;  and  in  a  ed  in  prison ;  yet  indirectly  it  was  of  benefit, 
letter  describing  his  condition  he  uses  the  ex-  as  it  established  his  fame  more  firmly,  and 
pressioQ  of  Themistocles,  that  he  would  have  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  less  rigor ;  and 
been  undone  if  he  had  not  been  ruined.    But  his  cell  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  men 
soon,  suspecting  danger,  he  suddenly  left  Ur-  and  women  from  all  parts  of  Europe.   In  1582 
hino  to  go  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy*  his  Eomi  was  published  under  tne  editorial 
At  Turin  he  was  hcroitably  received  at  the  pid-  supervision  of  Gnarini.    A  literary  controversy 
ace  of  the  marquis  }uippod'£ste,  and  by  him  in-  carried  on  at  this  period  between  the  aeeade- 
trodaced  to  r^e  Charles  Emanuel.    Here  he  mia  deUa  eruica  and  Tasso  and  his  friends  in 
might  have  lived  in  security  and  honor ;  but  his  defence  of  his  epic  resulted  to  the  advantage  of 
poem  and  his  heart  were  both  in  Ferrara.    On  the  latter,  although  it  was  the  means  of  bring- 
occasion  of  Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  daugh-  ing  the  former  into  notice.  But  both  the  phy s- 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  he  set  out  agsinst  the  ioal  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  poet  now 
advice  of  all  his  friends  for  the  Ferrarese  court,  began  to  give  way.    Strange  apparitions  ap- 
There  he  arrived  in  March,  1679,  on  the  day  peered  to  his  sight,  glittering  lights  danced  be- 
before  the  expected  coming  of  the  new  consort.  lore  his  eyes,  hideous  noises  rang  in  his  ears, 
Ko  one  welcomed  Tasso,  no  one  noticed  him;  the  and  distressing  visions  disturbed   his  sleep, 
courtiers  treated  him  with  neglect,  the  servants  His  debility  finally  culminated  in  a  fever  of  so 
with  instance;  the  duke  would  not  see  him,  serious  a  nature  that  the  physicians  despaired 
nor  aHow  him  to  be  adnutted  to  the  presence  of  of  his  life,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  now  suc- 
the  princesses;  and  his  manuscripts  were  not  ceeded  in  gaining  his   release  on  condition 
giTen  Qp.  ^t  last)  outraged  and  mdignant,  he  that  Alfonso  should  be  secured  from  all  re- 
broke  forth  into  bitter  expressions  against  the  prisal.    In  July,  1586,  the  poet  went  out  of 
dnke,  exclaiming  that  boUi  he  and  his  courtiers  the  gates  of  St.  Anna,  after  a  captivity  of  over 
were  a  mean  and  worthless  crew  of  thieves  and  7  years.    The  reason  for  his  imprisonment  has 
cpgratefbl  wretohes.  Orders  were  immediately  never  been  known,  and  has  been  a  source  of 
given  that,  the  poet  should  be  taken  to  the  perplexity  to  all  the  biographers  and  historians, 
hospital  of  St  Anna,  where  he  was  placed  under  Fanstini  ascribes  it  to  the  duke^s  desire  to  cure 
strict  guard,  and  treated  as'  a  pauper  and  a  him  of  a  fistula ;  Serassi  to  the  angry  words 
madman.    This  unexpected  and  terrible  blow  spoken  by  the  poet  on  his  last  return  to  Fer- 
threw  TasBO  for  aeveriU  days  into  a  state  of  rara;   and  Muratori  declares  that  Tasso  was 
^por;  and  even  when  he  recovered,  the  pros-  fiighty,  not  mad,  and  cannot  divine  the  grounds 
peet  of  perpetual  imprisonment  among  the  hid-  of  Alfonso's  severity.    These  three  were  pen- 
cotts  aghts  and  sounds  of  a  madhouse  threat-  sioned  ofScers  of  tihe  house  of  Este.    Manso, 
^  to  unsettle  his  mind.  To  the  duke  and  the  Tasso's  intimate  friend,  does  not  know  the 
prisoesBeshe  appealed  for  release  in  two  beau-  cause ;  Ginguen6  attributes  the  imprisonment 
tifol  poems ;  but  the  former  would  not  and  the  to  the  previous  attempt  of  the  poet  to  abandon 
kter  could  not  help  him.  The  intercessions  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  Este  for  that  of 
the  emperor  Budolph,  of  the  cardinal  Albert  the  Medici ;   Black,  the  English  biographer, 
of  Austria,  and  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  were  ascribes  it  to  insanity ;  and  Tirabosdii,  late  li- 
ef no  avail;  to  all  their  entreaties  the  duke  re-  brarian  of  Modena,  denies  altogether  the  rigid 
plied  that  it  was  only  his  intention  to  benefit  and  confinement,  and  thanks  Alfonso  for  consulting 
ewe  Tasso.    The  nnhappy  poet,  condenmed  to  "  the  honor,  health,  and  advantage  of  Tasso 
8  seemingly  hc^eless  oaptivi^,  began  to  feel  in  his  retreat,  who  evinced  his  continual  ob- 
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Btinaoj  by  oonaddering  himMtf  a  prisons."  tiianks  to  Heavea  that  after  a  life  so  teopes- 

Hiere  is  moreoTor  an  ominoas  erasare  in  all  taons  he  had  been  brou^t  to  a  caha  haven. 

of  the  poet's  mannseripts  or  oopies  of  his  man-  The  pope  granted  him  l£e  mrasoal  favor  of  a 

nacripts  which  refer  to  this  saljeot.    In  1882  plenary  indalgenoef  and  Tasso  said  that  ^Uhis 

Bosini,  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  nniversi*  was  the  chariot  upon  which  he  hoped  to  go 

tj  of  Pisa,  who  superintended  the  best  and  most  crowned, .  not  with  laurel  as  a  poet  into  the 

complete  edition  of  Tasso's  works,  published  oapitol,  but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  heaveL" 

an  essay  entitled  Saggio  iugli  amort  di  Tor-  He  refused  to  make  a  will,  as  he  said  he  M 

qtuUo  ToMOy  0  wUe  cause  dsUa  sua  prigionia^  in  very  little  to  leave ;  and  would  not  dictate  his 

which  he  attempted  to  prove,  principaUy  from  ^itaph,  as  a  plain  stone  would  be  safficieDt 

the  poet's  own  sonnets  and  letters,  that  Xasso  to  cover  hun.    Of  his  Mend  the  cardinal  Cid- 

was  a  favored  lover  of  Eleonora ;  that  to  pre-  thio  Aldobrandini  he  earnestly  begged  that  he 

vent  the  scandal  which  would  naturally  fol-  would  collect  idl  the  copies  of  his  works  and 

low,  he  was  ordered  by  Alfonso  to  pretend  bum  them ;  and  ^e  last  hours  of  the  djiog 

madness ;  and  that  when  he  broke  aU  terms  man  were  not  disturbed  by  a  refusal  to  do 

with  the  house  of  Este  he  was  imprisoned,  that  which  was  impossible.    He  wsb  buried  io 

Bosini  ably  maintained  his  ground  against  the  the  church  of  St.  OnoMo,  and  about  Id  years 

attacks  of  the  partisans  of  the  Este  family,  afterward  an  elegant  monument  was  rvsed  to 

then  ruling  at  Modena ;  but  the  question  yet  his  memory  by  the  cardinal  Bonifiieb  Bevilac- 

remains  to  be  definitely  settled.    After  his  re*  qua. — The  Girusalem/me  liboraia  is  the  great 

lease,  Tasso  first  went  to  the  court  of  Kantua,  epic  of  modem  Europe.    Its  subject  is  the  hfit 

and  here  finished  in  1586  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Tor*  campaign,  under  Gkdfrey  of  BonilioD,  of  the 

rismondo,  King  of  the  Goths."    In  Naples,  first  crasade  (1090),  and  its  principal  peoonages 

where  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  he  made  the  are  the  Christian  knights  Godfrey^  Tanored,  and 

acquaintance  of  Manso,  his  future  biographer.  Biniddo,  the  female  warrior  Gorinda,  tiie  gen- 

Everywhere  throughout  Italy  he  was  held  in  tleErminia,  and  the  beautiful  soroeieasAximda. 

the  highest  honor.    A  singular  and  striking  The  unity  of  action  is  perfect,  yet  the  inddenti 

instance  of  this  occurred  in  1693,  when  the  are  varied  and  the  scenes  and  images  are  ahnost 

company  with  which  he  was  travelling  from  constantly  changing.    The  diction  ia  gracefbl, 

Naples  to  Rome  stopped  at  Mola  di  Gadta  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  poem  except  the 

fVom  dread  of  Marco  di  Sciarra,  a  bandit  chief-  iBneid  which  has  so  few  weak  or  tedious  psges. 

tain.    As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that  Tasso  Many  instances  of  the  false  taste  of  the  time  are 

was  at  Mola,  he  sent  him  his  compliments,  apparent;   the  supernatnnd  machineiT  is  too 

offering  him  a  free  passage  and  protection  on  prominent;   and  the  prevailing  influence  ot 

the  way,  and  assuring  him  that  he  and  his  fol-  love  over  the  actions  of  the  heroes  has  giren  a 

lowers  would  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders,  soft  voluptuous  tinge  to  the  whole  poem,  which. 

The  poet  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  of  however  charming  to  the  reader,  is  little  in  se- 

the   indelicacy  of  leaving   his   companions;  cordance  with  tJletrae  character  of  the  stomj 

whereupon  Sciarra  sent  word  that  on  his  ao-  incidents  and  fiery  kni^ts  whom  the  poet  has 

count  he  would  leave  the  way  open  for  him-  attempted  to  portray. — ^The  life  of  Tasso  vas 

self  and  his  friends,  and  the  journey  was  ac-  early  written  by  Manso,  and  fonns  the  1^ 

cordingly  made  in  safety.    In  1598  his  Gsrusa-  volume  of  Bosini's  edition  of  his  works  (83  vok 

lemme  conauistata,  ^matked.  the  year  previous,  8vo.,  Pisa,  1821-^82).    Another  life,  written  b; 

was  pubUsned  at  Rome.    Though  highly  sue-  Serassi  (Rome,  1785),  a  partisan  of  tjie  house  ot 

oessful,  it  never  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Este,  has  been  followed  in  great  messare  bt 

^'  Jerusalem  Delivered ;"  but  Tasso  always  ob-  Black,  the  English  biographer  (2  vok  4to. 

stinately  preferred  this  second  creation  of  his  Edinburgh,  1810),  especially  in  the  demalof  the 

genius  to  his  first,  and  subsequently  wrote  the  story  of  his  love  for  Eleonora.    This  was  sot 

Giudizio  (*^  Judgment^'),  to  correct  the  taste  only  afiSrmed  by  Manso,  but  was  generally  be- 

of  those  who  deemed  the  latter  superior.    In  lieved  at  the  time ;  and  as  early  as  1593  J.  BHot 

1694  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  receive  in  the  in  his  Orthoipeia  GalUea  said  quaintly  of  Tassa: 

capitol  the  laurel  crown,  and  on  Nov.  10  ar-  "This  youth  fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian 

rived  in  that  city.    On  account  of  the  stormi-  lass,  descended  of  a  great  bouse,  when  I  was  a 

ness  of  the  season,  the  ceremony,  whidh  was  Italy."    The  subject  is  frdly  treated  in  '^Ihe 

intended  to  surpass  all  former  pageants,  was  Love  and  Madness  of  Tasao,^^  by  B.  H.  ^i^^ 

deferred  until  spring.    In  spite  of  his  failing  (2  vok,  New  York,  1841).    There  hAw  bcea 

health  he  completed  during  the  ensuing  winter  English  trandations  of  Tasso  by  Fairfiax,  Hoole, 

his  poem  in  bluik  verse  entitled  II  mondo  er&-  Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wiffen.    Ail  his  writ- 

ato,  or  "The  Seven  Days  of  Creation."    Tasso  ings  have  not  yet  been  published,  bnt  some 

had  felt  for  some  time  that  his  end  was  drawing  hitherto  unedited  appearea  at  Lucca  in  1S3T'  a 

nigh,  and  in  April,  1595,  he  was  removed  at  under  Uie  title  of  ManuscriUo  inadUo, 

his  own  desire  to  the  convent  of  8t.  Onofrio.        TASSONI,  Aiassandro,  an  Italian  crido  m 

There  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  poet,  bom  in  Modena  in  1565,  died  there  i& 

was  informed  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  1686.    He  studied  law,  in  1597  went  to  Boise 

He  manifested  no  alarm,  but  thanked  the  phy-  and  became  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Ascamo 

sician  for  tidings  so  agreeable,  and  returned  Colonna,  and  publLdied  in  1609  his  Contw' 
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ftaumitopra  it  FOrarea^fnwlAeli  he  salirjeoted  tare  not  fur  Abore  or  below  that  of  the  body; 
that  poet  to  seyere  critioism.  In  1613  he  pnb-  oonditionB  perfectly  oompfttible  with  taste  (ex- 
Hshed  his  Permeri  dkerti.  In  1682  he  was  o^yting  what  is  not  smell)  being  only  a  modi- 
made  conncillorto  Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este,  and  fied  tonch.  As  in  touch  in  the  blind  man^s 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Modena.  The  fingers,  taste  may  be  educated  from  necessity 
work  by  which  he  is  generally  known  is  his  or  habit,  as  in  the  wine  and  tea  tasters,  and 
mock-heroic  poem  La  $eechia  rapita^  *^The  in  epionrea.  Impressions  on  the  tongue  re- 
Rape  of  the  Bucket,"  which  describes  one  of  main  for  a  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with 
the  petty  wan  waged  between  Modena  and  1^  eye,  ear,  and  nose;  the  previous  taking 
Bolc^na,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  former  city  of  a  powerful  aromatic  renders  easy  the  ad- 
bad  carried  off  a  bucket  from  within  one  of  the  ministration  of  disagreeable  medicines.  The 
gates  of  the  latter,  ffis  life  has  been  written  sense  of  taste  is  always  placed  at  the  entrance 
by  Gironi  and  Muratori,  and  a  selection  from  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  its  object  is  eyi- 
bis  letters  was  published  at  Venice  in  1827.         dently  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  food,  to 

TASTE,  in  philosophy.    See  ififlrtBxnos,  and    minister  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  and  to  ez- 
Beautt.  oite  the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  fluids  neces- 

TASTE,  the  sense  by  which  we  distinguish    sary  to  prepare  the  food  for  digestion ;    as 
die  sapid  properties  of  bodies,  through  the  sen-    a  general  rule,  substances  agreeable  to  the 
sory  apparatus  situated  in  the  mouth.    Though    taste  are  wholesome  and  nutjritious,  and  tiee 
the  tongue  takes  the  principal  cognizance  of    wnoy  though  there  are  many  remarkable  ex- 
gustatory  sensations,  the  soft  palate  and  its    oeptions.    Taste  is  often  greatly  depraved  from 
arches  and  the  fauces  share  in  tiiis  ofSce ;  the    habit  and  in  ditease ;  in  many  morbid  condi- 
papillatj   apparatus  will   be   noticed   under    tsons  its  promptings  indicate  a  necessity  Of  the 
To:r6rB.    The  nerves  of  taste  are  the  lingutd    ^stem,  and  they  should  never  thoughtlessly 
branch  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  pair  of  cerebral    be  disregarded.    Of  the  share  which  belongs 
nerves,  distributed  to  the  upper  surface  and    to  the  sense  of  smeU  in  what  is  g^ierally  called 
front  of  Ihe  tongue,  and  the  glossopharyngeal,    taste,  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  by 
which  supplies  the  edges  and  lower  surface ;    holdmg  the  nose  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
the  latter  is  also  regarded  as  the  nerve  by  which    of  air  while  sapid  substances  are  eaten;  this 
disagreeable  impresnons,  producing  nausea  and    simple  experiment  wiU  surprise  anyone  who 
vomiting,  are  propagated  to  the  medulla  ob*    makes  it  for  the  first  time,  and  show  him  that 
longata.    These  so  called  nerves  of  taste  min-    the  tongue  does  not  perceive  the  flavor  of  bodies 
ister  also  to  common  sensation,  and  are  excited    in  the  least  degree ;  the  dulness  of  taste  in  a 
to  pain  when  their  trunks  are  pressed,  in  which    common  cold  m  the  head,  which  must  have 
they  differ  from  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  audi-    been  exp^enced  by  everybody,  is  a  fact  ex* 
tory,  or  the  true  nerves  of  special  sense.  Taste    plicable  in  tiie  same  manner.    Disease  also  af- 
is  impaired  but  not  annihilated  by  seodon  of    fords  remarkable  proo&  that  taste  is  a  com- 
either  of  these  nerves,  from  the  more  or  less    pound  sense,  made  up  of  a  modification  of 
complete  destruction  of  the  general  sensation    touch  and  of  smell.    The  common  sensibility 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  just  as  division  of    of  the  tongue  enables  us  to  perceive  many 
the  oth  pair  affects  the  sensibility,  seoretionB)    qualities  of  bodies  which,  singly  or  combined, 
and  nutrition  of  the  Schneiderian  nasal  mem-    and  acting  on  an  organ  highly  acute  naturally 
brane,  with  a  consequent  impaurment  of  the    or  by  education,  may  produce  impressions  easi- 
sense  of  smell.    A  collection  of  vesicular  mat-    ly  mistaken  for  those  of  taste  proper,  which 
ter  imbedded  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  regard-    perceives  the  flavor  of  substances;  thus,  heat 
ed  by  Stilling  as  the  nucleus  of  the  ^ossopha-    and  cold,  consistency,  form,  size,  chemical  and 
ryngeal  nerve,  and  to  which  a  part  of  the  sen-    mechanical  actions,  are  perceived  by  the  com- 
sory  root  of  the  5th  pair  may  be  traced,  if    mon  touch  of  the  tongue.    We  must  admit 
considered  by  Carpenter  as  representing  the    peculiar  modifications  of  common  touch  in  the 
gtistatory  gangHon.     Admitting   that  many    ends  of  the  human  fingers,  in  the  sensitive  fiy- 
aensstions  received  through  the  tongue  (for    ing  membrane  of  the  bat,  and  in  the  portions 
instance,  the  pungent)  are  modifications  of    of  the  skin  most  susceptible  to  tickling,  without 
touch,  and  that  many  more  are  perceived  by    any  special  nerves;  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
^e  nose,  the  general  opinion  of  physiologists    in  admitting  tiiat  the  tongue  may  be  the  seat 
is  that  there  are  others,  not  appreciable  to  the    of  a  similar  modification  of  common  touch,  and 
tonch  or  smell  (like  the  bitter  of  quinine,  the    that  the  only  special  nerve  concerned  in  taste 
sweet  of  sugar,  ^.),  which  are  recognized  only    is  the  olfactory.    Animals  distinguish  by  the 
Ipr  true  nerves  of  taste ;  but  fhrther  investiga-    nose  principaDy,  and  man  by  his  tongue,  the 
tioQ  is  necessary  to  show  that  even  these  last    qualities  of  food  fit  for  them,  but  both  through 
sre  not  appreciated  by  the  sense  of  touch  ren-    the  sense  of  smell.    In  this  view  of  the  sense 
dered  acute  for  this  purpose.    As  in  the'  case    of  taste,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
of  touch,  actual  contact  of  the  object  with  the    why  the  human  tongue  should  be  supplied  by 
Mn^itive  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  papillary    botii   lingual  and   glossopharyngeal   nerves ; 
apparatus  of  the  tongue  is  essentially  the  same    man,  savage  and  civuized,  is  liable  to  eat  many 
in  structure  as  that  of  the  skin.    Sapid  sub-    ii^urious  substances  whose  fiavor,  &c.,  may  be 
stances  must  be  in  solution,  and  at  a  tempera-    agreeable ;  tiie  lingual  nerve  therefore  is  espe- 
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ciallj  acute  for  the  rejectiaii  of  suMonoes  im-  identified  with  the  Eooratites  or  abstmeD^the 
proper  in  temperature,  consistenoy^,  and  chemi-  Hydroparastats  or  water  ofEeren,  the  Apotic- 
cal  or  irritating  qnalities ;  the  glossopharyngeal  tics,  the  Saooophori,  the  Aquarii,  tiie  SeTeriaos, 
gaards  the  entrance  to  the  oMophagos,  and  hy  the  Oontinentes,  and  others.  Tatian's  doctrine 
reflex  action  causes  the  expulsion  h  j  vomiting  was  Gnostic  in  its  theory  of  floons  and  of  the 
of  any  thing  improper  which  the  lingnal  and  deminrgns  or  subordinate  creator  of  the  world, 
even  the  olfactory  maj  have  allowed  to  pass.  He  seems  to  have  taught  that  there  was  su- 
it may  also  be  remarked  that  physiology  far-  other  God  named  Galdabaoth,the"raierof  tbe 
nishes  no  other  instance  of  the  double  function  powers,"  who  was  ieAher  of  the  devil.  He  for- 
of  branches  of  a  single  nerve  implied  in  the  bade  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal  food  and 
usual  doctrine  of  common  and  special  sense  in  wine,  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  aernoe 
the  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  of  the  eucharist,  and  required  the  giving  up 

TATE,  Nahum,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  of  worldly  goods  as  the  evidence  of  GhiistiaD 
Dublin  in  1052,  died  in  Southwark,  Aug.  12,  sanctity.  Hia  only  important  or  exteosireworic 
1715.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  that  remains  is  the  *^  Discourse  to  the  Greeks,^ 
native  city,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  be-  or  to  the  ^*  Gentiles,"  as  it  is  inooireetly  rcn- 
came  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  from  dered  by  the  Latin  transbitora,  wiittea  before 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  he  became  a  heretic.  It  was  regarded  with  fa- 
After  the  death  of  Sfaiadwell  in  1092,  Tate  sue-  vor,  and  classed  with  the  works  of  Ireiuens, 
ceeded  him  as  poet  laureate.  His  birthday  ode  Justin,  and  TertuUian,  and  has  paased  throng 
for  George  I.  is  considered  the  least  miserable  many  editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Zurich 
of  his  laureate  productions.  He  died  in  the  in  1546,  and  tiie  best  that  of  Oxford  (Sro., 
precincts  of  the  mint,  at  that  time  a  privileged  1700),  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  Worth's  edidoD 
place  for  debtors,  and  during  his  latter  years  of  Justin  Martyr.  It  hafa  been  repeatedly  pub- 
seems  to  have  been  intemperate.  He  was  as-  lished  in  connection  with  the  woiks  of  the 
sociated  with  Dryden  in  the  authorship  of  other  apologists,  and  with  the  exoeUent  I&tk 
'^Absalom  and  Achitophel,^'  the  2d  part  of  translation  of  Gssner.  Numerous  other  writ- 
which  is  mostly  his  composition.  He  wrote  ings  of  Tatian  are  preserved  only  in  the  6sg- 
'^  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  mentary  notices  of  the  fathers.  The  accoani 
eminent  Authors  in  History"  (8vo.,  1686) ;  of  Tatian  and  his  opinions  is  best  gim  by 
"Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and  Le  Nourry  in  Worth's  edition  of  his  works; 
Moral  Subjects"  (8vo.,  1698);  and  " Panacea,  by  the  Benedictine  Geillier,  in  vol.  it  of  hia 
a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).  He  also  produced  "Ecclesiastical  Authors;"  and  hyBm^Td- 
several  dramatic  works,  among  which  was  an  tian  der  Apcloget  (Halle,  1837). 
alteration  of  "King  Lear"  from  Shakespeare,  TATIUS,  Aohilles.  See  Aomiiss Titics. 
which  long  held  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  TATNALL,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Gearm  hoDoded 
the  original.  He  is  however  chiefl j  remem-  S.  by  the  Altamaha,  N.  £.  by  the  Oannoscbee. 
bered  by  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  in  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee  rir^; 
conjunction  with  Brady,  which,  though  itself  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4352, 
very  prosaic,  soon  superseded  that  of  Stemhold  of  whom  1,167  were  slaves.  The  gur&ce  is 
and  Hopkins,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  "Book  level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  not  g^ijf^^ 
of  Common  Prayer."  It  was  first  published  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  71,7W 
under  the  title  of  an  "  Essay  of  a  New  Version  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,227  of  sweet  pott- 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the  first  toes,  and  821  bales  of  cotton.  There  vere 
Twenty,  by  K  Brady  and  N.  Tate"  (8vo.,  1696).  2  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  pobbfi 
This  was  succeeded  by  "The  Book  of  Psalms,  schools.  Capital,  Reidville. 
a  New  Version  in  Metre,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  TATTA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  SiQde, 
used  in  the  Ohurches,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Bra-  situated  where  the  Indus  separates  into  uie 
dy"  (1696),  with  a  "Supplement  of  Church  ^eat  E.  and  W. arms  of  its  delta, 48  m. S. b. 
Hymns"  (1700).  W.  fi-om  Hyderabad ;  pop.  about  10,000.  U 

TATIAN  (Tatiantts),  a  heretical  writer  of  stands  on  ground  slightly  elevated  by  the  roua 

the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  of  former  buildings,  the  remains  of  some^u 

birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  though  he  calls  which  are  still  visible  for  a  distance  of  ^^^ 

himself  a  Syrian.     He  had  travelled  widely,  oral  miles  around.    During  the  season  ^ 

had  studied  various  philosophies,  and  had  been  the  river  overflows  its  banks  the  town  is  »* 

a  teacher  in  the  pagan  schools,  before  he  went  most  completely  surrounded  by  water.  There 

to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  as-  are  some   manufiacturee  of  cotton  and  »^ 

sociate  of  Justin  Martyr,  through  whose  influ-  goods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  eitensire.  K 

ence  and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  andent  Pattals.  Jf 

was  converted  to  Ohristianlty.  After  the  death  Portuguese  plundered  it  in  1555,  and  the  Bnt- 

of  Justin  (abotit  165),  he  seems  to  have  left  ish  established  a  factory  there  in  1756. 
Bome,  returned  to  the  East,  adopted  views  re-        TATTLER,  the  proper  name  of  the  wading 

sembling  in  many  respects  those  of  the  principal  birds  of  the  snipe  family,  of  the  division  iotm^^ 

Gnostic  teachers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  as  distinguished  from  the  ^'n^tfAoraandpip^j 

considerable  sect  known  as  Tatianists,  but  who  they  are  often  called  gambets  in  England,  m 

in  the  histor  j  of  the  church  are  confounded  if  not  ekenaUem  in  France.  The  biU  is  sLenoery  netf  v 
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gtrftig^t^  about  atr  long  aatibe  tanas,  pointed  at  Waabington  territory. — ^The  solitary  tattler 
tip,  not  grooved  for  the  terminal  4th.  gape  ex-  (rhyacophilus  iolitaHuSy  Bonap.)  is  8i  inches 
tending  beyond  the  eolmen,  tenninal  ludf  hard  long,  16i  in  alar  extent,  with  the  bill  and  tar- 
and  homy,  and  base  covered  with  a  soft  skin ;  sns  each  1^ ;  the  bill  is  a  little  widened  at  the 
wings  long ;  legs  and  neck  elongated ;  toes  con-  end,  and  carved  slightly  upward  from  the  mid- 
nected  anteoiony  by  membrane ;  tail  almost  al-  die ;  lower  half  of  tibiffi  naked;  tail  moderate 
vaTSstrongly  barred.  They  are  genuine  waders,  and  rounded.  It  is  greenish  brown  above,  with 
frequenting  die  water's  edge,  pioldng  up  insects,  irregularly  circular  ashy  white  spots;  below 
moliuska,  emstaoeans,  worms,  and  other  aquatic  white,  with  greenish  brown  lines  on  neck  and 
AoimiilsfrfHn  the  water,  sand,  or  mud;  they  are  breast  and  bands  on  Sides;  guills  brownish 
foand  along  rivers  and  likes,  on  marshes,  and  black;  2  middle  tail  feathers  like  back,  the 
on  the  sea  shore,  sometimes  collecting  in  small  others  white  with  about  5  transverse  bands  of 
compaake;  they  are  swift  fliers  and  runners,  brownish  black.  This  is  distributed  over  tern- 
some  of  the  species  taking  readily  to  the  water ;  perate  North  America ;  it  sometimes  alights  on 
they  perform  migrations  of  considerable  extent,  trees,  and  is  expert  in  catching  dragon  flies  on 
gomg  north  to  breed  in  ij>ring,  and  returning  the  wing;  the  eggs  are  1|  by  1  inch,  greenish 
tfanragh  the  temperate  regions  in  early  autumn,  yellow  with  umber  spots  and  patches. — The 
at  which  time  the  flesh  is  fat,  juicy,  and  much  spotted  tattler  or  peet-weet  (tringcideg  nuteu- 
esfceemed.  The  French  name  is  derived  fh>m  ZoritM,  Gray)  is  7i  to  8  inches  long,  18  in  alar 
the  body  being  mounted  on  long  legs,  and  ap-  extent,  with  the  bill  1  inch,  and  the  tarsus 
pearing  as  if  on  horseback.  The  nest  is  made  rather  less ;  the  bill  has  both  mandibles  grooved 
on  the  ground,  usually  near  water,  and  the  and  is  tapering;  lower  8d  of  tibise  naked ;  tail 
jonng  quit  it  as  soon  as  hatched ;  in  the  breed-  much  rounded ;  outer  toe  webbed  to  1st  joint, 
ing  season  they  keep  in  pairs,  and  the  fiimilies  It  is  brownish  olive  green  above,  with  bronzed 
remain  together  until  spring. — ^The  tell-tale  lustre  and  lines  and  spots  of  brownish  black; 
tattler  or  greater  yellow-legs  (jgcmbetta  melano-  line  over  eyes  and  under  parts  white,  the  latter 
leueo,  Bonap.)  is  about  14  inches  long,  25  in  with  drcnlar  brownish  black  spots;  primaries, 
alar  extent,  with  the  bill  2^ ;  wings  long,  1st  secondaries,  and  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with 
qniU  the  longest;  tail  short;  legs  yellow  and  white,  the  last  with  irregular  brownish  black 
long;  hind  toe  small.  Above  it  is  cinereous  bars.  It  is  found  over  temperate  North 
of  various  shades,  with  lines,  spots,  and  edg-  America,  in  Central  America  in  winter,  and 
lags  of  dull  white ;  lower  back  brownish  black ;  also  in  Europe ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
romp  and  upper  tail  coverts  white  with  more  marsh  birds  of  New  England,  arriving  from  the 
or  less  perfect  brownish  bands;  white  be-  south  about  the  beginning  of  May;  it  is  often 
bw,  with  brownish  stripes  on  neck  and  bars  called  *^  teeter"  from  the  habit  of  frequently 
of  spots  on  breast;  quills  brownish  black;  jerking  the  tail  up  and  down;  it  does  not  as- 
tail  white,  with  brownish  black  bands.  This  sociate  with  other  species,  nor  form  large 
bird,  sometimes  called  stone  snipe,  is  found  flocks ;  it  alights  on  branches  overhanging  the 
throughont  temperate  North  America  and  water,  and  on  fences  and  waUs;  the  flesh  is 
tfexico,  preferring  large  soft  marshes  and  the  delicious  in  autumn,  and  not  at  aU  fishy;  the 
vicinity  of  fresh  water;  it  lives  with  other  eggs  are  1^  by  1  inch,  grayish  yellow  with  deep 
waders  and  the  smaller  ducks ;  the  conmion  brown  blotches ;  both  sexes  incubate. — ^The 
name  is  derived  from  the  habit  of  uttering  its  buff-breasted  tattler  (tryngites  Tvfescefns^  Oab.), 
shrill  whlsde  of  4  loud  and  rapidly  repeated  7^  to  8  inches  long,  and  about  17  m  alar  extent, 
notes  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  giving  the  is  of  an  ashy  brown  color  above,  with  black 
alarm  to  aQ  the  ducks  and  other  game  birds  in  spots  on  the  back,  and  light  yellowish  red  be- 
the  neigliborhood,  to  the  great  disappointment  low ;  it  is  a  handsome  bird,  related  to  the  up- 
of  sportsmen ;  its  notes  are  easily  imitated,  land  plover,  like  it  frequenting  dry  plains ;  it  is 
calling  the  bird  within  gun-shot ;  the  flesh  in  distributed  all  over  North  ana  South  America, 
antomn  is  excellent  eating ;  the  eggs  are  4,  2^  and  in  Europe.  The  last  8  species  are  often 
bv  1^  inches,  palegreeni^  yellow,  with  brown  called  sandpipers. — ^Among  the  European  tat- 
and  purplish  gray  blotches.  The  common  yd-  tiers  of  the  genus  totanu%  mechst.),  the  largest 
low-legs  and  the  wiUet  will  be  noticed  under  is  the  greenshank  {T,  gloUii^  Bechst.),  12^^ 
those  titles. — ^The  wandering  tattler  (hetenh  inches  long,  ashy  brown  above  and  on  the  sides, 
Kelut  brmpet^  Burd)  is  10^  inches  long,  21  in  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  spotted  with 
ikr  extent,  with  tarsus  1^,  covered  with  hex-  brown ;  white  below,  in  summer  with  brown 
agonal  scutellflB  posteriorly,  and  bill  1^,  stout  spots;  tail  with  narrow  and  irregular  gray  and 
and  much  compressed ;  claws  short  and  unu-  white  bars.  It  is  very  noisy  in  the  breeding 
soally  carved ;  legs  rough  in  appearance  and  season,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  within 
short ;  hind  toe  j^  of  tarsus.  The  color  above  hearing,  like  the  American  tell-tale;  the  food 
is  uniform  dark  plumbeous,  without  white  consists  chiefly  of  aquatic  insects  and  small 
marks ;  below  white,  mixed  with  plumbeous  fishes.  The  American  greenshank  or  Florida 
on  neck  and  sides;  quills  dark  brown.  This  tattler  {T.  [glottiB]  FloridantUy  Bonap.)  is  ex- 
spedes  ranges  over  the  islands  of  the  Bacific  ceedingly  like  the  European.  The  dusky  tat- 
fooA  its  shores  from  South  America  to  Austra-  tier  {T.fiuouiy  Leis.),  11  inches  long,  in  sum- 
lia,  and  from  N.  £.  Asia  to  N.  W.  America  and  mer  is  blackiali  brown  above  and  slate-colored 
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below,  with  the  feathen  edged  with  whitish ;  andkaioeB;  and  he  was  the  more  laqMlled  to 
in  winter  it  is  ashy  above,  white  below,  and  mystioal  and  fervent  piety  by  the  violenoe  of 
the  feet  reddish ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  fresh  the  war  between  the  pope  John  ^T^T.  and  the 
water  moUusks  and  insects.  The  red  shank  emperor  Louis  the  Bavariui,  whea  th«  bishop 
gambet  (Z  edlidru.  Beohst ),  10  inches  long,  has  of  Straabonrg  forbade  the  clei^  to  op6ii  their 
tiie  base  of  the  bill  red,  and  the  legs  yellowish  churches,  fie  became  one  of  tiie  ao  called 
red ;  in  summer  it  is  brown  above,  with  black  ^^  fHends  of  God,"  an  unorganised  bietiierhood, 
and  a  few  white  spots ;  white  below,  with  including  priests,  nobles,  and  bQii^«n  in  all 
brown  spots  on  neck  and  breast;  numerous  the  large  cities,  who  represented  the  hetf^t  of 
brown  and  white  bands  on  tail ;  in  winter  the  mystioism,  denied  ^e  spedsl  proegatiTe  of 
spots  are  effaced ;  it  breeds  in  Holland,  where  the  clergy  except  in  the  celebration  of  the  su- 
it occurs  in  large  flocks.  The  wood  gambet  raments,  and  with  anti-sacerdotal  tendeDdes 
{T,  glareola^  Bechst),  7i  inches  long,  is  dark  dwelt  upon  worship  in  the  heart  and  life.  He 
brown  above  with  whitish  ed^gs,  white  be-  preached  with  wonderfrdBQcoessinStrasboiiif, 
low,  and  tail  with  7  or  8  blackish  stripes ;  the  and  in  the  nei^boring  towns,  TiUagea,  ai^ 
legs  are  remarkably  long ;  it  breeds  in  the  convents,  journeying  to  Cobgne,  vbere  the 
marshes  of  Europe,  tripping  across  floating  mysticBuysbroek  was  teaching  with  the  great- 
leaves  with  great  rapidity  and  grace.  est  influence,  and  to  Basel,  where  Henry  of 

TATTOOING,  the  practice  of  making  punc-  NOrdlingen  had  resumed  his  forbidden  fo&& 
tures  in  the  body  and  introducing  into  them  a  tions,  and  where  he  became  known  to  Nicholss 
pigment  which  will  leave  an  indelible  mark,  of  Basel,  the  leader  of  the  "  Menda  of  Goi" 
The  word  has  been  introduced  into  English  Notwithstanding  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
from  the  Soutb  sea  islanders,  and  seems  to  be  the  ravages  of  the  blade  dei^  (1948-'9),  he 
formed  by  reduplicating  the  rolynesian  word  bestowed  the  consolations  €i  reUgioii  on  the 
tOy  to  strike.  The  custom,  however,  was  known  forsaken  peoi>le,  preaching  in  German  nin^ 
among  the  oriental  nations,  and  was  very  com-  with  Latm,  in  churches,  private  assemfaBo. 
mon  among  the  barbarous  races  of  antiquity,  convents,  and  the  houses  of  the  Begnins.  He 
Herodotus  says  l^t  with  the  Thracians  it  published  in  Carman  a  treatise  on  ^^FoUoving 
marked  noble  birth,  and  the  want  of  it  low  the  Lowly  life  of  Ohrist;"  addressed  a  rason- 
birth.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons,  stranoe  to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  (|m 
and  even  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  rebuked  by  untended and  unabsolved;  and denonBoedeecie- 
William  of  Malmesbury  for  this  custom.  It  siastical  abuses  while  maintaining  the  diims  of 
was  very  generally  practised  by  the  inhabitants  the  electors.  His  mysticism,  tboni^  it  pro- 
of the  South  sea  islands  and  by  many  of  the  nounced  silence  and  suffering  the  moet  perfect 
abor^;ines  of  America.  With  them  it  was  work,  was  rather  active  than  pas8i?e,tangfat  ei* 
often  an  exceedingly  painM  operation,  as  it  plicitlytheloveof  others,  tended  not  to  asceti- 
took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  complete  oism  but  to  the  amelioration  of  60cie^,TecoiD- 
it  fully,  and  was  extended  to  almost  all  portions  mended  the  discharge  of  all  ecolesiastioai  doties 
of  the  body  above  the  knees.  In  New  Zealand,  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  apiritaal 
the  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  more  perfection,  and  was  opposed  to  tiie  P^^^ 
comphoated  was  the  pattern  marked  upon  his  tenets  of  the  Beguins.  He  had  bean  gtmu&ooed 
face  and  body.  Among  civilized  nations,  sol-  by  Charles  IV .,  when  at  Strasbourg  in  l^J^ 
diers  and  sailors  sometimes  tattoo  themselves,  render  an  account  of  his  Mth,  but  disa4>peirw 

TAUOHNITZ,.  £abl  Chsi8tian  Phiufp,  a  firom  the  dty.    He  retomed  there  ahortlj  be- 

German  publisher,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  fore  his  death,  passed  his  last  hours  in  the|l^ 

the  19th  century.    He  is  the  son  and  successor  den  of  a  convent  where  his  only  sister  liad  kog 

in  the  business  of  Karl  Ohristoph  Traugott  dwelt  as  a  nun,  and  was  buried  in  the  doisters. 

Tauchnitz,  who  founded  at  Leipsic  in  the  latter  The  best  of  the  early  editions  of  his  aermons  m 

part  of  the  last  century  a  printing  house,  long  thoee  of  Leipsic  (1498),  Basel  (1521- 2)*  Halbe^ 

celebrated  for  its  cheap,  elegant,  and  accurate  etadt  (152d),  and  Oologne  (1648).    There  b& 

editions  of  classical  authors.    The  son  has  also  modem  German  translation  by  SchlosBer  of  s^ 

published  many  important  works  on  philology,  sermons  (8  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826),  and  of  h^ 

— Ohbibtiak  Bebnhabd,  cousin  of  the  preced-  Ndehfolge  dsi  armen  LebeM  ChrisU  (Frankfort 

ing,  founded  at  Leipsio  in  1887  a  book  publish-  1888).     The  hymna  and  treatise  on  G&m 

ing  house,  from  which  have  issued  since  1842  theology,  which  have  been  attributed  to  hmi. 

upward  of  500  volumes  of  a  "Collection  of  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. — SeeScbnudt^i/^'- 

Britidi  Authors,"  of  a  convenient  size  for  ordi-  hannet  TauUr  eon  Stratburg  (Hambarg,!^^)* 

nary  use,  and  a  neat  typographical  appearance,  and  Miss  Winkworth,  "life  and  Times  ef  i**^' 

TAULEB,  JoHANK,  a  German  mystic  and  ler,"  with  25  of  his  sermons  translated  from  tiie 

Sreacher,  bom  probably  at  Strasbourg  in  1290,  German  (London  and  New  York,  1857). 
ied  there,  June  16, 1861.    At  the  age  of  18  he        TAUNTON,  a  shire  town  of  Bristol  co. 

renounced  a  fortune  to  enter  the  Dominican  Mass.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 

oloister.    He  studied  the  scholastic  theology  in  Taunton  river,  24  m,  from  Narranganaet  b»T, 

Paris ;  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  came  17  m.  E.  by  N-  from  Providenoe,  B.  1, 88  n- 

nnder  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhard,  whose  8.  from  Boston,  and  26  m.  W.  from  Pljmo^"^^ 

vernacular  sermons  then  attracted  thronging  pop.  in  1860, 15,880.    The  town  is  in  shape 
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an  inegiilar  polygOD,  of  which  the  extreme  with  grounds  of  more  than  140  acres,  and  ao- 

length  &om  N.  to  8.  is  12)-  m.,  and  from  E.  to  oommodates  over  400  patients.    There  are  also 

W.  11  m.    The  snr&oe  is  generally  lerel ;  half  in  the  town  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1792 ; 

of  the  land  is  wooded  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  9  social  libraries,  with  nearly  6,000  Tolnmes; 

beech,  and  cedar,  and  there  are  6  ponds  of  con«  a  spacions  oonrt  honse,  with  &re-proof  bnOding 

fliderable  size.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Tannton  attached ;  a  jaU ;  5  halls  for  public  purposes ; 

rtyer  and  two  principal  branches,  the  Oanoe  4  hotels,  one  of  them  remarkable  ror  its  ar- 

uid  fiandbrd,  the  fall  in  which  famishes  power  ohitectnral  elegance ;  8  printing  offices,  pnblish- 

for  a  large  number  of  mills  and  factories,  ingl  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers;  Shanks 

Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town,  and  of  circulation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 

Uie  narigation  of  the  riyer  is  impeded  by  ice  $1,050,000;  an  institution  fbr  savings;  and  2 

but  a  SB^  part  of  ^e  winter.    There  are  13  insurance  offices.    The  streets  of  the  central 

villages  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the  village  are  well  liud  out,  lig:hted  by  gas,  and 

largest  of  which  has  a  population  of  about  adorned  by  shade  trees  of  various  kinds.  There 

6^000.    Ihe  nrnnber  of  houses  is  1,947.    The  are  many  elegant  private  residences,  some  of 

assessed  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  in  1861  great  cost,  to  which  are  attached  gardens  and 

was  t7,9S7;007,  of  which  the  real  estate  was  conservatories.    Among  the  objects  of  curious 

vahied  at  1^,167,228,  and  the  personal  estate  Interest  are  a  grove  of  oaks  more  than  800 

at  tS^779,784w     The  amount  of  grain  annu-  years  old,  and  the  singular  phenomenon  of  an 

ally  brought  into  the  town  is  about  500,000  elm  tree  70  feet  in  height  growing  in  the  centre 

bnshela;  and  21  sloops  and  schooners,  of  60  of  an  aged  apple  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  com- 

to  250  tons  Qsi  the  aggregate  2,770  tons),  ply  pletely  clasps  it,  both  trees  being  in  a  fiourish- 

regolarly  between  Taunton  and  the  principal  ing  condition. — ^Taunton  was  settled  in  1688 

dtiee  on  the  coast    There  are  in  the  town  5  by  a  company  from  Taunton  in  England,  from 

cotton  fSMtoriea,  a  flannel  factory,  2  locomotive  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  natives 

ftctoriea,  8  machine  shops,  8  tack  factories,  8  of  the  town  are  descended.    Its  first  minister 

fonndmes,  an  iron  rolling  mill,  nail  and  shovdi  was  WUliam  Hooke,  who  afterward  was  noted 

futotT,  2  britannia  and  silver  plating  factories,  in  the  English  civil  war,  and  was  chaplain  to 

a  acrew  ftetory,  a  gas  factory,  a  paper  mill,  8  Oliver  Cromwell.    In  the  Indian  y^ar  of  the 

fiustories  of  oiled  and  enamelled  doth,  a  sewing  sachem  Philip,  the  town  was  protected  from 

maohinft  £EU^ry,  2  box  and  cask  fhotories,  a  harmbythefriendshipof  that  chief  for  Thomas 

cmeible  factory^  8  fieictories  of  fire. brick  and  Leonard.   Philip's  &vorite hunting  ground  was 

stovo  Umngs  and  one  of  stone  ware,  a  marble  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

and  monument  fStustory,  and  a  company  for  TAUNTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng^ 

mamifiustaring  copper,  belonging  to  which  are  land,  situated  on  the  Tone,  46  m.  8.  W.  from 

two  large  romng  mills,  a  kettle  mill,  and  a  Bath  and  141  m.  W.  6.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 

rolkrnml;  the  whole  employing  8,800  persons,  in  1861, 14,660.    It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley, 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |2,500,000,  ana  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and 

an  aomaal^Ddaot  of  $5,600,000.   The  Taunton  rich  meadows.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 

oopper  eompany,  the  oldest  and  laiigest  in  the  lace,  crapes,  mixed  and  woollen  goods ;  and 

UnitedStatea,  has  been  incorporated  more  than  the  ale  of  its  breweries  is  celebrated.     The 

80  years.    Its  products  are  copper,  sheet  zinc,  trade  is  principally  in  agricultural  produce, 

and  yelfow  metal  sheathing,  to  the  amomit  an-  live  stock,  and  coid,  and  weekly  and  monthly 

noally  of  2,500  tons,  of  the  value  of  $1,250,000.  markets  are  held.    The  Taunton  and  Bridge- 

B^a&d»  these  larger  establishments,  there  are  water  canal  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway 

nnmofoiiB  smaller  tool  shops,  7  saw  mills,  6  grist  afford  means  of  communication  with  other 

mills,  and  12  brick  yards.    Taunton  has  from  parts  of  the  country. — ^Taunton  is  a  place  of 

the  beginning  been  noted  for  its  manufacture  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 

of  bride  and  iron,  large  quantities  of  which  a  Roman  station.    In  1685  the  dnkeof  Mon- 

are  annually  exported.    Tannton  and  Taunton  mouth  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton,  and 

riTer  at-e  also  poverbial  for  their  herring  fish*  the  iohabitants  afterward  suffered  from  the 

eries,  the  privilegea  of  which  are  still  annuidly  cruelties  of  Jeffreys,  who  held  his  ^'  bloody  as- 

6oU|  tiMKigh  few  of  the  inhabitants  at  present  sizes''  there.    The  town  has  returned  2  mem- 

irarsne  this  branch  of  industry.    Large  quanti-  bers  toparliament  since  1265. 

tias  of  riiad  and  idewives  are  taken  from  the  TAUNUS  MOUNTAINS.  See  Wkstebwaid. 

rtvor  in  April  and  May.— There  are  in  Taunton  TAURIBA,  a  S.  government  of  European 

16  cbnreh  birildlngs  (4  of  them  of  stone,  and  3  Russia,  lying  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 

of  QoQao  architecture),  and  19  reUgious  so-  of  Azof;   area,  24,140  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1858, 

eietieSf  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  5  Oongre*  687,843.    The  government  is  composed  of  the 

gationalist  (one  of  them  Unitarian),  1  Episoo-  Orimea  or  Tauric  peninsula  (ano.  Ghenonetm 

pal,  S  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  2  Roman  Tauriea  or  Seythica;  see  Oeimea)  and  the 

Oathoiie,  1  Spiritualist,  1  Swedenborgian,  and  Nogai  steppe.     The  latter,  including  all  the 

1  Unfvenafist.    The  number  of  school  houses  territory  lymg  N.  of  the  Orimea  to  the  river 

is  83,  in  which  66  teachers  are  employed,  and  Dnieper  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  govem- 

8,000  children  are  instructed.    The  state  hos-  ment  of  Ekaterinoslav,  is  a  dry  elevated  conn* 

plkali^ribeiiisaBeoocupiesaoonspieiioussite,  try,  wi^  asandy  soil  impregnated  with  salt, 
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and  without  trees,  but  with  some  rich  valleyB  the  ancient  Pisidia  and  Isanria  it  is  called  Gok- 
that  produce  luxariant  herbage.  There  are  a  Dagh ;  in  the  ancient  Lycaonia  and  Cilicis, 
few  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  it 
Azof,  but  the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  is  called  Ara-Dagh,  Bnlghur-Dagh,  and  Ala- 
Dnieper  on  the  N,  W.  frontier,  the  Konskaia  Dagh ;  toward  the  source  of  the  Jyhoon  (ane. 
on  tiie  K,  and  the  Berda  on  the  £.  There  are  Fyramtui),  it  throws  off  a  spur  toward  the  S. 
several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  one  of  which  under  the  name  of  Giaur-Dagh,  which,  meeting 
covers  an  area  of  108  sq.  m.,  and  is  only  sepa-  further  £.  the  Akma-Da^,  forms  the  (de- 
rated from  the  sea  of  Azof  by  a  sandy  spit  brated  defile  anciently  known  as  the  Annp^i^ 
Numerous  tongues  of  land  formed  by  alluvial  gates ;  the  main  chain,  trending  N.  £.  under  the 
deposits  project  from  the  S.  coast,  the  most  ex-  name  of  Akar-Dagh,  crosses  the  Euphrates, 
tensive  of  which  lies  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  separates  its  £.  branch  from  the  sources  oi  the 
Dnieper,  and  was  anciently  called  Achilleos  Tigris,  and  joins  near  Bayaz^d  the  Annenian 
Dromos,  or  Racecourse  of  AchiUes.  The  cli-  system  of  mountains.  Anti-Taums,  aeparatiDg 
mate  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Orimea.  from  the  Taurine  plateau  at  the  N.  of  CSIida, 
Salt,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha  are  abundant.  The  rises  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Arjish  (anc.  ^r- 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars.  gam$)  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet;  it  then  di- 
The  capital  of  Taurida  is  Simferopol,  and  the  vides  into  two  branches,  one  ezten^dng  east- 
principal  seaport  and  naval  station  is  Sebastopol.  ward  across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Caucasiaii 

TAUBOmENIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  mountains;  the  other  turns  westward,  and, 

the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  half  way  between  under  the  name  of  Hassan-Dagh,  Sultan-Dagh, 

Hessana  and  Oatana,  founded  on  the  hill  of  or  Nurad-Dagh,  terminates  near  BroasBa,  in 

Taurus,  overlooking  the  sea^  after  the  destruc-  the  ancient  Olympus,  about  5,200  feetin  h^ht 

tion  of  NazoB,  8  m.  to  the  N\,  by  Dionysius  the  Numerous   geographers,  however,  apply  the 

Elder  of  Syracuse  in  408  B.  0.    In  894  Diony-  name  Anti-Taurus  to  the  eastern  branch  alone, 

sius  unsuccessfolly  besi^^  it  for  a  long  time,  A  branch  of  this  chain  follows  the  S.  coast  of 

but  it  fell  into  his  han&  in  892.    In  858  An-  the  Black  sea  as  fiu'  as  Trebizond,  and  forms 

dromachus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Timsdus,  the  N.  boundary  of  the  great  triangular  platean 

is  said  to  have  collected  together  all  the  exiled  of  upper  Asia  Minor.     Strabo,  Eratosthenes, 

Nazians,  and  established  them  at  Taurome-  Dicaarchus,  and  other  ancient  geographers  ^ 

nium.    In  845  Timoleon  landed  here,  but  left  plied  the  name  Taurus  to  a  continuation  of  this 

Andromachus  in  possession  of  power,  which  he  ran^  eastward  across  the  Asiatic  continent, 

exercised  mildly.    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  which  they  erroneously  believed  to  foUov  the 

hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.    Under  the  same  parallel  to  the  £.  shores  of  China. 
Romans  it  eigoyed  great  privileges ;  but  during       TAUTOG.    See  Blackfish. 
the  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184-182)  it  was  occu-       TAYEBNIER,  Jbak   Baptists,  a  French 

pied  and  desperately  defended  by  the  insurgent  traveUer  and  merchant,  bom  in  Paris  in  1605, 

slaves.   By  Augustus  it  was  made  a  colony,  and  died  in  Moscow  in  July,  1689.    His  father  was 

from  its  strong  position  was  one  of  the  last  a  map  engraver  from  Antwerp,  and  the  sod 

places  taken  from  the  Greek  emperors;  but  in  learned  the  jeweller's  trade,  and  before  his  22d 

A.  D.  906  it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens,  who  year  had  traversed  France,  England,  the  Lov 

destroyed  it  totally.    The  modem  Taormina.  a  Countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hun- 

village  of  about  8,600  inhabitants,  occupies  the  gary,  and  Italy,  serving  at  difEerent  times  ss 

site  of  the  ancient  city,  vestiges  of  which  still  page  or  general  attendant  in  noble  families  and 

remain.  as  a  soldier.    In  1680  he  accompanied  two 

TAURUS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia  young  French  noblemen  to  Palestine,  and 
Minor,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  thence  extended  his  travels  to  Ispahan,  and  re- 
waters  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  and  turned  in  1688  to  France,  where  he  was  ap- 
those  into  the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  two  pointed  comptroller  of  the  household  of  the 
principal  chains,  Taurus,  the  higher  and  longer,  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1688  he  started  again  for 
on  the  S.,  and  Anti-Taurus  on  tiie  N.,  and  wiUi  the  East,  and  between  1680  and  1679  made  6 
its  ramifications  forms  on  8  sides  of  the  penin-  Journeys  into  Asia,  traversing  Turkey  in  £n- 
Bula,  and  particularly  on  the  N.  and  S.,  a  series  rope  and  AMa,  Persia,  Independent  Tartary, 
of  terraces,  rising  in  the  portion  lying  between  Oabool,  India,  Farther  India,  Malacca,  Soma- 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  into  a  brofd  plateau  tra,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  East  India  possea- 
abounding  in  salt  lakes,  and  identical  in  char-  sions,  and  penetrating  to  the  confines  of  ChiDa. 
acter  with  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.  The  On  his  return  from  his  6th  ioumey,  enriched 
conmxencement  of  the  chain  on  the  W.  is  a  dis-  by  his  traffic  in  diamonds  and  other  rare  on(^ 

guted  point,  some  aUeging  that  it  begins  with  tal  products,  he  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV., 

amsum-Dagh  (anc.  Myeale)  opposite  the  island  purchased  the  estate  of  Aubonne  upon  the 

of  Samoa,  while  others  regard  it  as  beginning  at  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  assumed  the  title  of 

Gape  Ehelidonia,  near  tiie  gulf  of  Adalia.    It  Baron  d^ Aubonne,  and  lived  in  princely  stjle* 

follows  and  repeats  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  employing  a  writer  named  Chappuzean  to  pre- 

and  in  crossing  the  ancient  province  of  Pam-  pare  a  narrative  of  his  travels.    The  frauds  c^ 

phylia  takes  the  name  of  Takhtali-Dagh,  at-  Ids  nephew,  who  had  the  management  of  his 

taining  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet;  in  afiJEdrs,  obliging  him  to  sell  his  e^atCi  he  remov- 
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ed  to  Berlin,  and  was  nominated  bj  the  elector  and  merchandise,  on  which  a  tariff  of  2  per 
of  jBrandenWg  director  of  a  new  East  India  cent,  was  levied,  some  excise  duties,  licenses 
company*  In  I^B8  he  set  ont  for  the  East  of  markets  and  houses  of  prostitution,  and  trib- 
lodies  hy  way  of  Russia,  bnt  was  seized  with  nte  paid  by  other  cities  and  islands  subjected 
fatal  illness  at  Moscow.  The  accounts  of  his  to  their  sway.  The  imposts,  licenses,  &c.,  were 
traveb  are  contained  i^  NawMe  relation  de  generally  farmed  to  companies,  which  gave  se* 
VinUriiur  du  9iraU  (^.,  1675),  and  Le»  Hx  curity  for  tiieir  prompt  payment.  In  times  of 
wyagm  de  Jean  Baptiste  Tavemier^  icuyer^  war,  extraordinary  oontributiona<  were  levied 
bitten  d^Aubonney  en  Turquie,  en  Pene  et  aux  on  wealthy  citizens,  or  an  appeal  was  made  to 
Indeei^yoh,  4to.,  1676-^9).  They  were  trans-  their  patriotism.  The  common  people,  so  far 
lated  into  English  (foL,  London,  1677).  from  paying  any  tax,  except  the  duty  on  the 
TAXES  (Lat.  taoDo^  to  rate  or  value ;  Gr.  goods  they  purdiased,  received  from  the  state 
nsfftr^  to  arrange),  the  contributions  paid  by  large  appropriations  for  public  games  and  speo- 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  for  the  use  of  the  tacles.  In  Kome,  under  the  republic,  the  spoils 
government.  In  a  free  government  taxes  are  of  conquered  nations  and  the  annual  tribute  ex- 
laid  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  acted  from  them  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the 
of  conrse  with  the  consent  of  those  who  are  expenses  of  the  state ;  but  under  tiie  empire  it 
to  pay  tbem ;  in  despotic  governments  they  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  numerous  de- 
are  levied  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  power,  vices  of  taxation  to  replenish  the  often  exhaust- 
Taxes  are  usually  divided  into  direct  and  indi-  ed  treasury  of  the  emperors;  portions  of  the 
rect;  the  former  include  all  assessments  made  territorial  revenues  were  sequestrated,  capita- 
opon  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  the  tax-  tion  taxes  levied,  tolls,  taxes  on  com,  and  leg- 
payer,  upon  his  income,  or  upon  his  head ;  the  acy  and  hereditary  duties  collected,  heavy 
latter  comprise  duties  upon  imports  and  ex-  sums  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  Boman  citi- 

Eorta,  exeises,  licenses,  stamp  duties,  and  the  zenship,  &c.    During  the  middle  ages,  under 
ke.   Taxation  in  some  form  is  of  very  an-  the  feudal  system,  there  was  no  system  of  tax- 
cient  origin.   Among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  ation.    The  kings  were  maintdned  by  the  pro- 
of the  theocracy,  there  was  a  capitation  tax  of  ducts  of  their  land,  and  in  case  of  war  their 
a  half  shekel  (about  80  cts.)  payable  by  every  vassals,  the  barons  and  knights,  were  under 
male  in  the  nation ;  a  tribute  of  the  first  ^its,  obligation  to  fdmish  their  quota  of  men-at- 
and  of  the  first  bom  of  their  domestic  animals,  arms  equipped  and  provisioned  without  ex- 
which  might  however  be  commuted  for  money  pense  to  the  monarch ;  and  this  military  ser- 
at  a  fixed  rate ;  a  redemption  tax  for  the  first  vice  was  performed  by  their  tenants  by  way  of 
bom  male  of  the  fiunUy ;  and  a  first  and  second  rental  for  the  lands  they  cultivated.    The  first 
tithe  for  the  support  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  approach  to  modem  systems  of  taxation  was 
service  of  the  taDemacle,  and  every  third  year  made  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  republic 
a  third  tithe  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  so  of  Venice,  which,  being  largely  enga^pdd  in 
in  some  sense  a  poor  rate.    After  tney  adopted  commerce  and  holding  colonial  possessions  in 
the  regal  form  of  government,  the  taxes  were  Greece  and  el&where,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
greatly  increased.    In  addition  to  the  exaction  a  large  army  and  navy,  to  defend  its  fieets  and 
ofatitheof  all  the  property,  not  of  the  income  colonies  from  the  Turks,  and  to  maintain  its 
sJone,  the  kings  exacted  a  tithe  of  personal  ser-  aristocracy.    To  meet  these  expenses,  a  direct 
vice  of  both  sexes,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  an  indirect  tax  were  levied,  the  former  on 
and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  this,  a  heavy  tiie  lands  of  the  republic,  the  latter  in  the  form 
capitation  tax  (2  Kings  xv.  20),  or  a  special  as-  of  duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  and  the 
sessment    There  were  also,  at  least  in  the  la-  merchandise  imported;    tiiese  duties,  which 
ter  periods  of  Jewish  history,  taxes  levied  upon  brought  in  a  large  revenue,  were  imposed  on 
booses,  and  transit  taxes  and, tariffs  on  the  in-  the  necessaries  as  weU  as  the  luxuries  of  life; 
trodaction  of  foreign  merchandise.    Presents  salt,  fiour,  oil,  spices,  food  of  all  sorts,  wine, 
also  formed  with  the  Jewish,  as  with  most  ori-  soap,  silks,  jewelry,  were  all  taxed  heavily, 
entalmonarchs,  a  species  of  voluntary  contribu-  In   France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  though 
tion  of  considerable  amount.  Solomon  was  sue-  Sully  and  Oolbert  were  both  eminent  as  finap- 
cessfal  in  eoUecting  a  large  revenue ;  and  the  ciers,  and  did  much  to  put  the  finances  of  tiie 
stoning  to  death  of  Adoram,  **  who  was  over  kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  was 
the  tribute,"  and  the  secession  of  the  10  tribes  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  equitable  system  of 
at  the  eommencement  of  the  reign  of  his  son  taxation  in  the  fact  that  tiie  nobility  and  clergy, 
And  successor,  indicate  how  oppressive  had  been  the  privileged  classes  as  they  were  termed, 
the  taxation  which  caused  such  an  alienation  were  exempted  from  its  burdens,  which  rested 
of  feeling  from  the  popular  dynasty  of  David. —  necessarily  with  crushing  weight  on  the  hour* 
In  the  Athenian  republic  there  were  no  direct  geoisand  ouvriers;  and  to  add  to  their  distress, 
taxes,  either  on  personal  or  real  estate ;  the  most  of  the  taxes  were  farmed,  often  to  men 
Jpurceaof  revenne  were  the  lands  of  the  repub-  who  exacted  much  more  than  the  legal  amount, 
lie,  fines  and  confiscations,  the  royalty  of  ^V  ^^  England  the  finances  for  centuries  were 
of  the  products  of  the  mines,  a  capitation  tax  badly  mana^d ;   there  was  little  encourage- 
on  freedmen  and  foreigners  resident  in  the  re-  ment  to  industry,  and  the  taxes,  whether  di- 
pnblic,  customs  duties  on  foreign  commodities  rect  or  indirect,  were  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  government.     The  privileged  resort  to  heavy  taxation,  and  the  ezerdse  of 

classes  were  exempted  as  in  France.    Resort  great  financial  skill  in  so  distributing  the  taxes 

was  often  had  to  the  sale  of  monopolies,  and  as  to  make  their  burden  toforable.    In  Great 

to  forced  loans,  contributions,  and  confisca-  Britain  a  heavy  tariff  is  laid  upon  those  foreign 

tions,  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  the  goods  which  compete  with  British  mantiac- 

monarches  extravagance,  or  the  revenue  necea-  tures,  and  a  moderate  but  productive  one  on 

sarj  for  conducting  wars.    In  most  of  the  other  imported  articles  pf  general  necessity  like  tes 

countries  of  Europe  there  were  no  taxes  levied  and  coffee,  foreign  paper,  &c.,  while  wine  and 

on  the  clergy  or  the  nobles.    In  the  countries  tobacco  are  heavily  assessed.  Excise  duties  are 

of  western  Asia,  the  government  with  the  right  laid  on  distilled  and  malt  liquors  of  Britidi  man- 

of  taxation  of  provinces  was  bestowed  on  favor«  ufacture,  as  well  as  on  domestic  pi'oduce.    JA- 

ites,  or  sold  to  the  man  who  would  pay  highest  censes  are  required  for  the  sale  of  spiritnoos 

for  it;  and  as  the  duration  of  the  government  of  liquors,  and  me  keeping  of  inns,  poet  horaes, 

these  rulers  was  short,  they  practised  the  most  hackney  carriages,  stage  coaches,  railways,  dn:. 

cruel  extortion  upon  their  unfortunate  subjects,  Newspapers  were  subjected  to  a  oompuboiy 

completely  annihilating   industry,  and  often  stamp  duty  till  1855 ;  it  is  now  optioDal,  and 

transforming  countries  once  pro6i>erons  and  1^  P&id  exempts  the  paper  from  postage.    AU 

populous  into  desert  wastes,  by  their  oppres*  official  and  legal  documents  must  be  executed  on 

sions.— It  is  only  within  the  last  100  years  that  stamped  paper ;  duties  are  also  collected  on  bilis 

the  best  methods  of  taxation  have  come  to  be  of  exchange  and  bankers'  notes;  the  probate  of 

understood,  and  the  possibility  of  collecting  wills  and  taking  out  of  letters  of  administration 

such  sflms  as  are  necessary  for  tibe  maintenance  are  charged  with  duties  proportional  to  the 

even  of  a  costly  government,  without  impairing  amount  of  personal-  property,  from  2i  to  8  per 

the  prosperity  of  the  people  who  are  taxed,  cent,  being  chai^d  the  heirs  when  there  is  a 

Comprehended.    Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  one  will,  and  from  8i  to  4^  per  cent,  where  letters 

of  the  earliest  statesmen  to  perceive  the  advan-  of  administration  are  issued.    Lands,  houses, 

tages  of  the  excise  tax  over  direct  taxation  on  servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  w^ches,  and 

land  or  polk;  but  the  violent  opposition  which  Jewels  are  taxed;  and  there  are  beode  taxa 

his  "  excise  Scheme"  elicited  compelled  its  post-  on  income,  and  revenues  from  the  post  office, 

ponement.    Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  max«  crown  lands,  timber,  &c.   The  customs  and  ex- 

uns  of  taxation,  as  follows:   ^'  1.  The  subjects  dse  duties  ordinarily  constitute  about  1}  of  the 

of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  entire  revenue,  and  the  income  tax  nearly  \  and 

support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possi-  stamps  j  of  the  national  tax,  which  usnally 

ble,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  amounts  to  about  £72,000,000;  and  the  local 

that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  taxes,  tithes,  poor  rates,  dec,  amount  to  £20,- 

they  respectively  eigoy  imder  the  protection  000,000  more.    The  total  budget  of  France  for 

of  the  state.    2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  the  present  year  (1862)  is  1,974,070,028  franca, 

is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  cmtain,  and  not  ofwhich  nearly  ^  is  the  product  of  direct  tazea, 

arbitrary;  the  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  ^  customs  and  salt  dutie^  i  excdse  and  other 

payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  mdirect  taxes,  while  the  capitation  tax,  stanp 

to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  duties,  crown  lands,  and  assessments  on  forests 

every  other  person.    8.  Every  tax  ought  to  and  fisheries,  amount  to  about  |  of  the  whole, 

be  levied  at  ihe  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  Of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  £28,000,000 

which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  is  paid*  annually  as  interest  on  tiie  natiwal 

contributor  to  pay  it.    4.  Every  tax  ouffht  to  debt,  and  of  those  of  France  in  1862,  602,- 

be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  215,602  francs. — In  the  United  States,  the  oa- 

out  of  the  i)Ockets  of  the  people  as  littie  as  pos-  tional  government  has  levied  a  diieet  tax  only 

slble  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  in  8  instances,  and  never  for  a  sum  exceeding 

public  treasury  of  the  state."    The  taxes  of  $6,000,000,  until  1861;  the  customs  and  oc- 

most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  prior  to  the  pres-  casionally  excise  revenues  and   the  reedpts 

ent  century  were  so  levied  as  to  violate  nearly  for  the  public  lands  having   been  suffident 

all  of  these  maxims.    In  1598,  according  to  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government, 

Sully,  out  of  150,000,000  livres  drawn  from  the  and  to  Hquidate  a  portion  of  the  debt    The 

nle  of  France  by  taxation,  only  80,000,000  enormous  expenditures  of  the  existing  eiril 

1  its  way  into  the  public  treasury.    As  late  war  (1861-^2),  and  the  reduced  receipts  from 

as  the  administration  of  M.  Necker,  the  cost  of  customs,  have  compelled  the  levying  of  a  direct 

collecting  the  taxes  was  lOf  per  cent.    In  1857  tax  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 

the  tax  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  of  the  debt,  and  to  fhmish  a  sii^mg  fond  to 

about  £80,000,000,  was  collected  at  a  cost  of  extinguish  the  principal.    At  the  extra  seasion 

4  per  cent.,  and  of  this  the  collection  in  Ireland  of  congress  on  Aug.  6, 1861,  a  bill  was  paaaed 

was  the  larger  part.    The  farmmg  of  taxes,  levying  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000,  partly  on 

once  VM7  generally  practised,  is  now  for  the  lands  and  partiy  on  incomes;  the  duties  on  im* 

most  part  relinquished,  but  in  Turkey  a  part  of  ports  from  foreign  countries  were  also  inoreas- 

them  are  still  farmed.  The  necessities  of  Great  ed.    The  dhrect  tax,  which  was  to  be  assessed 

Britain  and  France,  growing  out  of  their  pro-  in  the  spring  of  1862,  has  been  generally  as- 

tritoted  wars  and  large  debts,  have  compelled  a  sumed  by  the  states  themselves.    During  Che 
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^present  senion  (1661-^'8)  of  ooagress,  the  ne-> 
eeasity  of  nismg  a  large  reyenne  has  led  to  the 
coDBideration  of  variona  plana  of  taxation.    An 
elaborate  bill,  providmg  for  excise  duties  on 
all  kinds  ofmannfaetnres,  tolls  on  all  pamnger 
traToI,  duties  on  plate,  watohes,  4k^  licenses 
from  all  dasses  of  dealers,  a  tax  on  incomes 
over  $600,  legacy  and  succession  duties,  and 
stamps  on  all  kinds  of  legal  and  commercial 
papen,  patent  medicines,  telegrams,  &o.,  passed 
the  house  of  representatiTCs  b  j  a  large  migori- 
tj)  and  18  now  (May,  1862)  under  consideration 
in  the  senate,  where  it  has  been  materiallr 
modiiied.   Other  plans,  embracing  entirely  dii- 
fereDt  prindplea,  are  also  maturing,  and  may  be 
sahetitated  for  that  now  pending.    The  several 
states,  being  debarred  by  the  constitution  from 
eoDfloting  duties  on  imports,  hare  raised  the 
rereimeB  necessary  for  weir  state  expenditures 
by  direet  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  personal 
property;  specific  taxes  on  banking  and  insur- 
aDoe capital,  railroads,  and  turnpikes;  bonuses 
from  banks,  &o. ;  licenses  on  auctions,  peddlers, 
public  houses,  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
gonpovder,  &c. ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  by 
CBDitation  taxes.    A  pkrt  of  the  state  taxes  are 
still  payable  in  labor  in  some  of  the  states, 
though  the  amount  thus  paid  is  now  mostiy 
confined  to  highway  taxes,  and  to  the  frontier 
states,  where  money  is  less  abundant  than  labor. 
Ifo  state  has  hitherto  leyied  a  general  income 
tax,  though  in  some  cases  particular  professions 
have  been  assessed,  nor  any  except  Virginia 
ud  Pennsylvania  an  inheritance  tax.    Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  collect  a  transit  tax  from 
the  railroad  companies  for  all  passengers  over 
certam  roads.    The  following  table  gives  the 
direet  and  indirect  tax  of  each  state  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  'for  state  purposes, 
together  with  the  state  valuations,  in  most 
osesforlSiK): 

Tazb  and  YALUAnom  or  m  Statu,  1860. 


BUtu. 

Federal 
pepvlation. 

ValoatloB. 

Tax. 

lOWft 

674,948 
7T^878 
172,022 
880,016 
02,464 
78,604 

1247,888^65 

278,671,668 

52,294,418 

207,874,613 

2a980,687 

41,084,945 

1296,785 
•    899,996 

in,82a 

1,066,628 
49,86t 

•  •  •  • 

WliwonBln 

MlDJiesota 

Galtfornla 

Oregon.... 

Dtotriot  of  Colambia. 

Total 

29,568,427 

16,118,478,660 

29,667,851 

BtUBM. 

llatM ] 

fewHam^eUm 

Vermont 

MisaachMeOB. 

BhodeUnd 

Jew  Tort 

K«wJ«w«y 

Delaware ] 

vSSSS?.:::: 

North  CaiolliuL./.'".! 

South  Can^naL. 

Oeoiyia. 

Korida 

Alal^joa.... 

Lookiam 

Teas .'.!,'!.'.*! 

AritaiMaa. ./..*]].*'" 

Ifunease* 

Seotockf, 

"JcM^jm  ...«•..,,,,, 

iniaota.V.™;!!'*". 
5^«wnl 


Pedeml 
pepoJaUoB. 

ValaaUen. 

628,276 

$190,211,600 

826,079 

156,810,860 

815,116 

122,477,170 

1,281,065 

815,287,488 

174,621 

185,887,588 

400,151 

444,274,114 

8.880,727 

1,848,888,517 

672,081 

487,918324 

2,906,870 

Ml^fi0l,818 

111,498 

46,242.181 

652.168 

876^919,944 

1,899,781 

7981,949,661 

860,284 

856,789,899 

55^ 

SS'IS'S! 

878,486 

64{|^89^287 

115.787 

»  .J8,101,500 

790.248 

495,987,078 

616,717 

607,894,911 

576,066 

602,118,566 

580,159 

865,200,614 

890,985 

219,256.478 

999,588 

498,908,892 

1,066,517 

666,048.112 

2,889,909 

1,198.898.422 

749,112 

257,168,988 

1350,9^ 

628,88S3n 

i,ni.73 

8n,860,288 

1.18M81 

501,214,898 

i^,m 

81,827,895 

Tax. 


$286,882 
181,826 
155,082 
048,912 
150,405 
224,914 

8,512487 
170,889 

8,210,768 

28,000 

872,874 

8,120,929 
688,508 
685,525 
426,000 
62,719 
781,088 
458,918 
982,701 
809,727 
204,161 

1,282,964 
920,851 

8,11^208 
692,482 

2,690,824 
760,580 
921,756 


Beside  the  state  taxes,  there  are  also  in  all  the 
states  oonntj,  town,  and  road  taxes,  and  ia 
most  of  them  school  and  municipal  taxes,  the 
whole  amo.unt  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  In  the  states  which  include  large 
4»tie»  they  are  often  of  great  amount  In  New 
York  the  local  taxes  in  1860  were  $12,840,8H 
of  which  $9,868,002  was  in  the  county  of  New 
York.  In  Ohio  in  1869  the  local  taxation  was 
$6,618,848.  It  would  not  probably  be  &r  from 
tiie  truth  to  estimate  it  at  8  times  the  amount 
of  the  state  taxes.  It  is  almost  an  invariable 
provision  of  the  state  constitutions  tiiat  n« 
taxes,  can  be  levied  on  any  pretence  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representa^ 
tives;  that  they  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
only  for  public  purposes;  and  that  all  revenue 
bilk  shall  originiate  in  the  lower  house  of  the  le- 
-gislature.  Further  safeguards  are  raised  against 
ihe  power  of  taxation  by  provisions  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  excqit 
in  compliance  with  appropriations  made  by 
law,  and  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  r^[K«t 
of  income  and  expenditure.  In  all  the  states 
the  property  of  the  federal  government  is  by 
law  specially  exempted  from  taxation,  as  are 
also  usually  churches,  benevolent  institutions, 
colleges,  academies,  school  houses,  and  the  funds 
of  charitable  and  sci^itific  societies,  and  places 
and  rights  of  burial.  The  only  exemption  of 
classes  from  taxation  are  clergymen  to  a  certain 
limit  in  some  of  the  states,  paupers  in  aJl,  and 
Indians  and  negroes  in  those  northern  states  in 
which  they  have  no  vote.  In  the  New  England 
states,  aliens  who  are  likely  to  become  clun*g»- 
able  to  the  town,  or  whose  fiEunilies  are  in  dub- 
ger  of  becoming  paupers,  are  not  suffered  to  ao* 
quire  a  residence,  and  thereby  a  right  to  public 
reliei^  their  taxes  bein^  remitted  by  the  town 
authorities  to  prevent  it.  The  assessors  in  the 
eeveral  jurisdictions  of  the  states  are  generally 
required  to  prepare  assessment  rolls,  m  which 
shall  be  set  forth  the  names  of  all  taxable  in- 
habitants, the  quantity  and  value  of  land  or 
the  house  or  houses  taxed  to  each  person,  and 
the  value  of  all  personal  property.  Usually 
farming  lands  and  dwellings  are  set  in  the 
assessment  rolls  at  less  than  their  value,  as 
yielding  a  smaller  percentage  of  income  llian 
most  descriptions  of  personal  property.  These 
assessment  rolls,  when  delivered  to  tiie  coUeo- 
tor,  constitute  his  authority  for  the  collection 
of  the  taxes. — ^The  foUowing  are  a  few  of  the 
points  relative  to  taxation  which  have  been 
settled  by  our  highest  courtis.  The  tax  must 
be  levied  In  all  cases  by  the  tribunal  or  body 
of  persons  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
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The  levy  of  a  tax  by  a  town  meeting,  not  call-  copper  cans  or  wooden  kegs  made  with  a  large 
ed  acoordingto  the  prescribed  form,  is  illegal  month,  with  a  cap  or  bnng  fitting  air-tight,  and 
and  void.  When  a  statute  requires  a  list  to  to  put  the  smaller  specimens  in  porous  bags 
be  delivered  to  the  collector  on  or  before  a  before  introducing  them  into  the  uqnid.  It  is 
given  day,  a  delivery  either  before  or  after  that  well  also  to  wrap  each  one  of  them  in  cotton; 
day  confers  no  authority  on  him  to  collect  the  and  the  vessel  must  in  all  cases  be  completdj 
tax.  As  a  tax  for  an  illegal  purpose  is  void,  filled  to  prevent  injury  by  motion.  Specimens 
the  object  of  each  assessment  ought  to  be  so  of  considerable  size  should  have  indsioiia  in  the 
designated  that  a  citizen  may  resist  payment  abdomen,  that  the  alcohol  may  more  readily 
of  any  one  which  is  illegal ;  thus  state,  county,  reach  the  internal  parts,  and  iq)eGtions  of  alco- 
and  town  taxes  should  be  separately  desig-  hoi  may  also  be  made.  This  method  of  pres- 
nated,  since  one  may  be  lawfully  levied  and  ervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  small  quadra* 
another  not  so.  In  all  respects  the  require-  peds,  reptiles,  Crustacea,  fishes,  most  of  the 
ment  and  direction  of  statutes  concerning  taxes  msects  (excepting  the  lepidoptera),  the  skins 
must  be  carefully  observed.  The  policy  of  the  of  the  larger  anunals,  &c.  Insects  are  often 
law  is  to  throw  around  the  property  of  the  preserved  by  fiastening  them  down  with  pins 
citizen  the  most  complete  possible  protection,  thrust  through  their  bodies  into  a  lining  of  cork 
and  the  tax  must  not  only  be  right  and  just  in  or  soft  wood  forming  the  bottom  of  paper  boxes, 
itself,  but  it  must  be  levied  in  all  respects  in  They  may,  as  collected,  be  put  into  small  visls 
conformity  to  law,  or  the  taxpayer  is  justified  with  wide  mouths,  containing  a  little  camphor, 
in  resisting  its  collection.  The  measures  to  or,  still  better,  a  sponge  soaked  in  ether,  which 
compel  the  collection  of  taxes  properly  levied  soon  kills  them.  The  larger  animals  are  skinned, 
are  generally  similar  in  the  several  states.  The  and  the  skins  are  put  into  iedcohol,  or  coated  (m 
tax  if  paid  at  an  early  date  is  reduced  by  a  the  inside  with  arsenic  and  then  dried;  but  if 
small  percentage  for  prompt  payment;  if  not  arsenic  cannot  be  had,  salt  may  be  used,  and 
paid  by  a  certain  time,  it  is  mcreased  by  the  immersion  in  a  strong  brine  of  lunm  and  rait  is 
mterest;  after  a  further  period,  interest  is  very  efficacious.  Insects  are  kept  firom  the 
reckoned  at  12  per  cent,  or  more ;  after  an-  skins  by  sprinkling  in  the  hair  powdered  green 
other  delay,  if  real  estate,  it  is  sold  for  the  or  blue  vitriol.  The  skins  are  taken  off  with 
taxes,  though  an  opportunity  of  redemption  is  especial  care  to  retain  the  form,  leaving  the 
given  for  2  or  8  years;  if  personal  estate,  a  dis-  bones  of  the  toes,  and  also  the  skulls  of  the 
tress  of  personal  property  is  made,  and  fines  smaller  animals.  The  skeletons  may  be  sepa- 
and  costs  added ;  and  in  some  states  imprison-  rately  prepared  and  preserved,  to  be  afterward 
ment  is  added  to  the  penalties.  set  up  m  their  natural  position  with  wires.  All 
TAXIDERMY  (Gr.  ra^ir,  arrangement,  and  parts  liable  to  decompose  are  carefully  re- 
btpfia,  skin),  a  term  originally  used  to  designate  moved,  and  arsenic  or  arsenical  Boap  is  i4>plied 
the  methods  of  preserving  skins,  so  as  to  retain  wherever  decomposition  may  be  feared.  The 
their  natural  appearance;  but  it  is  now  applied  arsenic  may  be  applied  either  in  a  state  of  drj 
to  the  art  of  preserving  the  whole  animal  body  powder  to  the  moist  skin,  or  mixed  with  alco- 
for  collections  of  natural  history.  The  art  has  nol  and  water  to  the  consistency  of  molasses 
been  recently  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per-  and  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  preparation  of 
fection.  By  the  methods  now  in  use  small  the  skins  of  birds'is  a  matter  of  much  delieacj. 
animals  are  immersed  in  alcohol,  the  strength  When  the  bird  is  killed  with  shot,  the  holes 
of  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  partic-  should  be  immediately  stopped  with  cotton,  as 
ular  object  to  be  preserved,  as  very  strong  id-  also  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  if  the  bird  is 
cohol  may  destroy  the  colors,  and  injuriously  small  it  should  be  thrust  head  foremost  into  a 
harden  the  integuments.  Tartar  emetic  or  cor-  cone  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
rosive  sublimate  added  to  it  increases  its  pre-  open  end  of  which  should  be  folded  down.  If 
serving  quality  and  prevents  its  use  for  other  any  of  the  feathers  have  been  crumpled  or 
purposes.  A  special  preparation  known  as  bent,  they  may  be  partially  restored  by  dipi»ng 
Goadby^s  aluminous  solution  is  sometimes  em-  them  into  hot  water.  Before  removing  the 
ployed,  composed  of  rock  salt  4  oz.,  alum  2  skin,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  bird  are 
oz.,  corrosive  sublimate  4  gr.,  boiling  water  2  to  be  carefully  noted,  so  Uiat  they  may  be  re- 
quarts;  and  another  known  as  his  s^ine  solu-  tained.  The  skinning,  which  proceeds  from 
tion  is  composed  of  rock  salt  8  oz.,  corrosive  an  incision  extending  back  from  the  lower  end 
sublimate  2  gr.,  boiling  water  1  quart.  A  so-  of  the  breast  bone,  is  made  with  especial  care 
lution  of  corrosive  subhmate  maybe  employed,  to  avoid  soiling  ^hd  feathers.  As  the  skin  is 
or  of  common  salt,  and  even  oil  may  be  resort-  loosened  cotton  is  inserted  to  prevent  its  ad- 
ed  to,  when  more  suitable  materials  are  want-  hering  to  the  body ;  and  the  legs  are  in  slic- 
ing. The  object  to  be  preserved  should  be  cession  stripped  of  their  covering  through  the 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  without  contect  with  single  incision  made,  and  are  cut  off  with 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  after  re-  the  scissors  or  a  knife  at  one  of  the  lower 
maining  for  some  time  the  liquid  should  be  joints,  leaving  the  feet  attached,  to  the  skin, 
changed,  but  that  used  first  may  be  kept  to  be  The  tail  is  in  like  manner  separated  by  cntting 
again  employed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  reoom-  through  the  last  joint  of  the  vertebr».  The 
mended  to  employ,  instead  of  g^ass  jars,  square  body  is  then  suspended  by  a  hook  introduced 
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Into  the  lower  part  of  tiiie  back  or  ramp,  and  lows.    The  fish  is  laid  on  a  table  with  the  left 
the  skin  is  inverted  and  careAillj-  loosened,  side  up,  the  fins  are  spread  out,  and  a  piece  of 
Before  reaching  the  wings,  the j  are  somewhat  paper  is  laid  nnder  each  one  that  is  to  be  pre- 
softened  by  stretching  and  polling,  and  when  served.    When  the  fins  are  dried,  the  fisn  is 
the  skin  is  loosened  aronnd  the  first  bone,  this  turned  over  and  a  cut  is  made  through  the  ddn 
IS  cnt  throngfa  the  middle,  or^if  sufficiently  ex-  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  head 
posed,  at  the  elbow  joint.    When  the  skull  is  along  the  hack  to  the  tail,  across  the  base  of 
exposed,  much  care  is  required  to  remove  the  the  caudal  fin  down,  and  thence  along  the  bellj 
delicate  membrane  of  the  ear  without  tearing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  again,  cutting 
it;   and  similar  care  is  required  not  to  cut  below  the  articulations  of  the  dorsal,  caudal, 
through  the  membrane  that  covers  the  eye.  and  anal  fins.    The  body  is  then  separated 
The  eyes  themselves  are  removed  from  their  from  the  left  side  of  the  sldn,  commencing  at 
sockets  and  the  brain  from  the  skull,  several  the  tail,  and  is  cut  off  near  the  head!    The  in- 
cuts being  made  through  the  latter  near  the  side  of  the  head  is  then  cleaned  out  and  the  eye 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  and  through  the  roof  of  is  removed,  leaving  only  the  cornea  and  pupil, 
the  mouth,  &o.    Every  particle  of  muscle  and  which  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  paper 
fat  being  removed  from  the  head  and  neck,  the  of  the  size  of  the  orbit    The  preservative  is 
preservative  is  abundantly  applied  in  and  about  then  applied,  and  the  head  and  section  of  the 
the  skull  and  also  to  the  inside  of  the  skin,  and  body  are  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  skin  is 
the  parts  are  then  restored  to  their  natural  turned  over,*pinned  down  upon  a  board  at  the 
position.    The  muscle  and  fat  are  also  removed  base  of  the  fins,  and  left  to  dry. — ^Detailed  di- 
mm  About  the  wings,  legs,  and  tail,  and  if  ne-  rections  for  preserving  objects  of  naturid  his- 
ceesary  an  incision  is  maae  along  the  forearm  tory  are  given  by  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird,  in  the  ^^Re- 
80  as  to  expose  the  two  joints  for  this  purpose,  port  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution"  for  1850. 
The  remaining  bones  of  the  two  wings  should  See  also  Swainson^s  *^  Taxidermy,"  forming  a 
then  be  tied  together  inside  of  the  skin  by  volume  of  Lardner's  '^Cabinet  Oydopsodia." 
fsferings  drawn  up  tiQ  the  wings  are  brought  to  TAY,  a  river  and  loch  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
the  same  distance  apart  as  when  attached  to  land.    The  river  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  the 
the  body.    Skins  may  be  transported  in  this  border  of  Argyleshire,  and  is  called  the  Fillan 
condition,  or  be  immediately  stuffed.     This  until  it  passes  through  Loch  Dochart,  8  or  9 
operation  is  performed  by  introducing  cotton  m.,  and  thence  to  Loch  Tay,  10  m.  further,  it 
through  the  mouth  into  the  orbits  and  upper  is  generally  known  as  the  Dochart.   Near  Loch 
part  of  the  throat  until  these  acquire  their  nat-  Tay  it  receives  the  Lochie,  and  below  that 
nral  shape.    A  roll  of  cotton  is  then  put  into  loch  the  river  Lyon  and  numerous  other  trib- 
the  Am  and  pushed  firmly  up  the  neck  to  the  ntaries.    Its  whole  length  is  nearly  120  m., 
base  of  the  skull.    The  body  is  then  filled,  not  and  its  course  describes  almost  a  semicircle  from 
quite  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  the  incision  N.  E.  to  S.,  until  it  reaches  Perth,  whence  it 
in  the  skin  is  sewed  up.    The  bird  may  be  flows  nearly  £.  through  the  frith  of  Tay  into 
kept  in  a  cylinder  of  paper  into  which  it  is  the  North  sea.    It  has  tide  water  to  Perth, 
tfarast,  the  legs  and  mandibles  being  first  tied  and  is  navigable  that  distance  for  vessels  draw- 
together  and  the  feathers  careftQly  adjusted,  ing  9  feet.    From  this  point  it  fiows  through 
If  the  specimens  are  to  be  set  up  in  natural  po-  the  finest  valley  of  Scotland,  and  discharges  a 
atioDs,  wires  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  larger  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  of 
the  stuffing  and  secured  in  the  wings,  neck,  the  British  islands.    Its  salmon  fisheries  are 
and  feet,  coming  out  through  the  latter.    Glass  celebrated.   Loch  Tay  is  a  romantic  lake  about 
eyes  are  manufactured  and  sold  to  be  intro-  14  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  with  steep,  precipi- 
dnced  in  the  orbits  in  imitation  of  the  natural  tons  banks,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sounded 
ones.    In  skinning  birds  with  large  heads  and  to  a  depth  of  000  feet    The  mountain  Ben 
long  necks,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  after  Lawers,  on  its  N.  W.  shore,  rises  to  a  height  of 
reaching  the  base  of  the  skull  to  cut  off  the  8,946  feet. 
nedi:,  and  then  drawing  back  the  head  make  TATGETUS.    See  Laoosxa. 
an  incision  on  the  outside  down  the  back  of  tlie  TATLOR,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
skull  in  order  to  skin  the  head.    The  process  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  co  of  Va.,  inter- 
of  skinning  is  variously  modified  according  to  sected  by  the  Tygart's  Valley  river ;  area,  180 
the  different  characters  of  the  animals.     To  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,468,  of  whom  112  were 

Srotect  hair  or  far  against  moths  and  other  slaves.   The  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil 

estructive  insects,  the  skind  should  be  soaked  in  some  parts  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  were  101,118  bushels  of  Inoian  com,  28,995  of 

or  whiskey  for  a  day  to  several  weeks  accord-  wheat,  41,499  of  oats,  4,051  tons  of  hay,  and 

ing  to  the  size ;  they  must  then  be  thoroughly  87,110  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  11  churches, 

washed  or  rinsed  in  clean  water.    Finely  pow-  and  702  pupils  attending  the  public  schools, 

dered  green  vitriol  sprinkled  in  feathers  is  an  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant, 

excellent  protection  against  moths. — The  larger  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  |l,22(f,984, 

fishes  are  also  skdnned  and  stuffed ;  but  in  many  being  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  since  1850. 

cases  it  is  suffioient  to  preserve  only  one  half  Capital,  WUliamsport.    II.   A  W.  co.  of  Ga., 

the  fish,  and  the  method  then  pursued  is  as  fol-  fonned  since  the  census  of  1850,  bounded  E.  by 
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Flint  river  and  drained  by  White  Water  and  traoted  tonr  in  the  Eaat»  in  the  oonrse  of  which 
otiier  creeks;  area,  abont  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  he  ascended  the  Nile  to  lat  12**  SO'  H^  and 
1860,  6,000,  of  whom  2,897  were  slaves.    The  afterward   traversed   large  portions  of  Asia 
snr&oe  is  undulatii^r  and  the  soil  gener^j  fer-  Kinor,  Syria,  and  Europe ;  and  in  the  latter 
tile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad,  part  of  1852  he  made  a  new  departure  from 
Capital,  Butler.     lEL    A  new   co.  of  Fla.,  England,  crossing  Asia  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
bounded  8.  W.  by  Appalachee  bay  and  W.  by  proceeding  to  China,  where  he  was  enabled 
the  Aucilla  river,  and  drained  by  the  Fenaholo-  to  join  the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry 
way;  area,  over  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  to  Japan.     Betuming  to  New  York  in  Dec 
1,884,  of  whom  125  were  slaves.    IV.  A  W.  1858,  he  published  in  the  succeeding  year  his 
CO.  of  Texas,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Brasses  "  Journey  to  Central  Africa"  and  *'  Lands  of 
and  Colorado  rivers;  area,  625  sq.  m.    It  was  the  Saracen,"  followed  by  "Visit  to  India, 
still  unorganized  when  the  census  of  1860  was  China,  Loo-Choo,  and  Japan  in  1858."    His 
taken.    Capital,  Taylor.    V.  A  central  co.  of  subsequent  travels  are  indicated  by  the  tides 
Ky.,  drained  by  Green  river  and  its  affluents :  of  the  volumes  recording  them :  ''  Northern 
area,  about  276  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,481,  of  Travel ;  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Swe- 
whom  1,597  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  den,  Denmark,  and  Lapland"  (London  and 
and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  New  York^  1857),  and  "  Travels  in  Greece  and 
were  865,085  bushels  of  Indian  com,  91,639  of  Russia,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete."    Mr. 
oats,  10,087  of  wheat,  and  592,106  lbs.  of  to*  Taylors  first  considerable  volume  of  poems 
bacQO.    There  were  17  churches,  and  461  pu-  was  entitled  "Bhymes  of  Travel,  Ballads,  and 
pils  attending  public  sdiools.     The  proposed  other  Poems"  (1848),  and  was  followed  by  a 
route  of  the  Danville  and  NaahvUle  rauroad  "Book   of   Bomances,    Lyrics,    and  Sougs" 
passes  through  this  county.    Capital,  Camp*  (1851);  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  (1854);  and 
belbiville.    YL  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  "  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel"  (1855),  the  kst 
on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  East  Nodaway,  One  named  volume,  according  to  the  author^a  state- 
Hundred  and  Two,  and  Platte  rivers;  area,  560  ment  in  the  preface,  comprising  snch  pieces 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,589.    The  surface  is  only  as  he  desired  to  acknowledge.    In  con- 
generally  level  and  tibe  soil  fertile.    The  pro-  neotion  with  his  travels  he  has  also  wodnced 
Suctions  in  1859  were  187,162  bushels  of  Indian  "At  Home  and  Abroad;  a  Sketch  ^ook  of 
com,  5,604  of  wheat,  4,168  lbs.  of  wool,  54,009  Life,  Scenery,  and  Men"   (1859 ;    Sd  series, 
of  butter,  and  2,007  gallons  of  sorghum  molas-  1862) ;  and  he  has  edited  a  "  Clyclopssdia  of 
ses.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  southern  Modem  Travel"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1856).    A 
railroad.    Capital,  Bedford.  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  The  Poet^a  Joomal," 
TAYLOB,  Batabd,  an  American  author  and  and  a  novel  of  American  life,  are  announced  to 
traveller,  born  in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  appear  in  the  course  of  1862.     Mr.-  Taylor's 
Penn.,  Jan.  11, 1825.    At  17  years  of  age  he  poem  of  "The  American  Legend"  was  origi- 
became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing  omce  in  nally  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
West  Chester,  and  at  the  same  time  a  contribu-  society  of  Harvajrd  university  in  1850. 
tor  of  verses  to  the  periodical  press.    In  1844       TAYLOR,  Bbook,  an  English  mathematician^ 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  born  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  28, 1685,  died  at  his 
of  "Ximena,"  and  having  collected  a  small  sum  estate  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  Dec.  29,  1781.    In 
of  money,  the  fruits  of  his  past  and  prospective  1701  he  entered  St  John^s  college,  Cambridge, 
literary  labors,  lie  departed  on  a  European  tour,  where  he  soon   distinguished   himself  aa  a 
principally  pedestrian,  of  which  he  published  mathematician,  in  1708  wrote  hia  treatise  on 
an  account  on  his  return  to  America  in  1846,  the  "  Centre  of  Oscillation,"  which  was  not 
entitled  "  Views  a-Foot,  or  Europe  seen  witii  published  tUl  some  years  later,  in  1709  took  Um 
Knapsack  and  Staff."    After  editing  for  a  year  degree  of  LLB.,  and  in  1712  was  diosen  a  £al- 
a  newspaper  in  Phoanixville,  Penn.,  he  removed  low  of  the  roy^d  society.  He  had  already  ac^Ted 
to  New  York,  and  wrote  for  the  "  Literary  Kepler^s  problem,  and  was  correspondmg  with 
World,"  and  subsequently  for  the  "  New  York  Br.  Keill  on  the  moat  abstruse  mathematical 
Tribune,"  of  which  journal  he  became  in  1849  topics.    From  1714  to  1718  he  was  seeretsry 
a  part  proprietor  and  associate  editor.    Soon  of  the  royal  sodety,  to  which  he  contribnted 
afterward  he  commenced  the  first  of  a  series  papers   of  great   ability  on  magnetism  and 
of  extensive  foreign  tours,  which  have  since  mathematical  subjects.     His  Jfewdut  huot^ 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  and  menUyrum  (1715)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which 
the  narratives  of  which  have  regularly  appear-  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for 
ed  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Tribune"  iu  the  form  consideration.   In  1715  he  conducted  a  contro- 
of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  subsequently  versial  correspondence  with -Count  Kaymond 
been  gathered  into  volumes  of  travels.  V  isiting  de  Montmort  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranohe,  and 
California  in  1849,  then  the  focns  of  attraction  in  1719  he  published  his  "New  Principles  oif 
to  adventurous  spirits  on  account  of  the  recent  Linear  Perspective."    Among  his  manuscripts 
diso^ery  of  its  gold  fields,  he  returned  home  are  a  "  Treatise  on  Jewish  Sacrifices,"  a&a  a 
by  way  of  Mexico,  and  published  in  1850  "El  dissertation   on  the  "Lawfulness   of  Eatimic 
Dorado,  orAdventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire."  Blood."     He  also  prepared  a  "Treatise  od 
In  the  summer  of  1851  he  set  out  on  a  pro-  Logarithms,"  which  was  not  printed.    In  the 
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last  jm  efii»}}ibh6  stfiik  into  a  condition  of  Essex,  devoting  himself  to  the  education  of  hiB 
partial  imb^iUfy.  cliUdren  at  home  and  to  the  composition  of  im- 
TATIX)B,  GioBOB,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  portant  works  on  philosophical  and  religions 
dedarttion  of  indepoidenoe,  bom  in  Ireland  in  questions.    Althongh  a  layman,  he  occasional- 
1716,  died  in  Easton,  Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1781.    He  ly  preach.e8  on  Sunday.    His  first  publications 
receiTed  a  good  education,  bnt  disliking  the  were:  ^^Elementsof  Thought '^1 892),  in  which 
medical  prorossion,  for  which  he  was  destined,  he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Scotch  meta- 
came  to  America  as  a  ''  redemptioner,^'  and  on  physical  school ;  *^  History  of  the  Transmission 
hia  arrival  Iwand  himself  for  a  term  of  years  to  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times  "  (1827),  an 
an  iron  manuflMstorer  at  Durham,  Penn.,  and  account  particularly  of  the  means  by  which  the 
was  at  first  employed  in  menial  occupationa.  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  ascer- 
Hia  edneation  and  intelligenoe  being  discorered,  tained ;  and  "  The  Prooess  of  EUstorical  Proof 
Lis  employer  made  him  his  clerk,  and  after  hia  (1828),  also  written  in  defence  of  the  genuine- 
death  Tfl^lor  married  his  widow  and  became  nesa  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  Ohristian- 
masterof  the  estabHshment.    He  was  elected  ity.    In  1829  impeared  anonymously  the  ^^Kat- 
to  the  proTi&olal  assembly  in  1764,  and  was  ural  History  of  l^thusiasm,^^  his  most  popular 
one  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general  congress  work,  which  pictures  in  glowing  language  and 
and  to  inatmct  the  delegates.    He  continued  a  with  unsectanan  zeal  an  era  of  reyiVed  faith 
member  of  the  provincial  assembly  till  177(^,  and  ecclesiastical  union,  and  which,  notwith- 
when  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  county  court  standing  its  elaborately  srandiloquent  style, 
and  oolond  of  militia.    In  Oct  1775,  he  was  was  received  with  special  favor  by  the  reli- 
again  deoted  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  gioua  public  at  the  time  when  the  excitement 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  revolutionary  connected  with  Edward  Irving  was  at  its  height, 
measorea.  The  action  of  some  of  the  members  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  which  he 
of  the  continental  congress  in  the  smnmer  of  the  meditated  on  fanaticism,  superstition,  credulity, 
next  year,  hi  refhaing  their  assent  to  the  decla-  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  scepticism,  in 
ration  of  independence,  led  to  the  election  of  which  all  the  principal  phases  of  abnormal  re- 
nev  members  on  July  20, 1776,  of  whom  Mr.  ligious  development  should  be  treated.  Of  these 
T&jlor  was  one.    He  signed  the  declaration  on  only  the  essay  on  ^^  Fanaticism^'  (1848)  was  writ- 
Ang.  2,  sabsequently  negotiated  a  treaty  with  ten,  the  author  having  been  diverted  from  his 
several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  plan  by  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  ^'  Tracts 
United  States,  and  in  March,  1777,  retired  from  for  the  Times."   He  published  a  series  of  tracts 
congress,  and  did  not  again  return  to  public  life,  in  reply  to  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  associates, 
TAYLOfi,  HmsBT,  an  English  author,  bom  whicn  were  collected  under  the  title  of  "  An- 
intheearlypartofthe  19th  century.    In  1824  cient  Christianity"  (2  vols.,  1889-'48).     He 
he  entered  the  colonial  office,  where  he  is  now  wrote  with  similar  intent  a  work  on  '■^  Spiritual 
the  second  senior  derk.     His  writings,  pro-  Despotism"  (1885),  characterized  by  Sir  James 
dnced  principally  between  1827  and  1860,  com-  Stephen  aa  **  the  most  original,  comprehensive, 
prise  dramas,  po^nfl,  ai^  essays.    He  is  chiefly  and  profound  contribution  which  any  living 
Known  by  two  dramaa  in  blank  verse,  *^  Philip  writer  in  England  has  made  to  the  science  of 
Tan  Artevelde"  (1884)  and  "Edwin  the  Fair,^'  ^desiastical  polity."    His  "Physical  Theoiy 
which  have  been  aptly  deacribed  as  illustrations  4)f  Another  Life"  (1886),  in  form  a  speculative 
of  the  form  "  we  might  expect  the  written  dra-  treatise,  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  the  scenes 
ma  naturally  to  aasnme,  if  it  were  to  revive  in  and  incidents  of  immortality,  illustrated  from 
the  19th  centary,  and  maiatain  itself  as  a  branch  both  sacred  and  profane  writers.    His  most  im- 
ofiiteratare  apart  from  the  stage."  His  remain-  portant  later  publications  are:  "Loyola  and 
%  irorks  include  '  VThe  Eve  of  the  Oonquest,  Jesuitism"  (1849),  and  "  Wesley  and  Methodism" 
aad  othw  Poema^  (1847) ;  "  Notes  flrom  life,  (1861),  in  which  he  reviews  two  of  the  princi- 
m  Six  Essays"  (1848) ;  "  iMotes  from  Books,  in  pal  modem  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Four  Essaya"  (1849);  and  "  The  Virgm  Widow"  and  Protestant  churches;  "The  Restoration  of 
(I860),  a  play  in  5  acts,  chiefly  in  verse.    In  Belief"  (1858),  an  examination  of  recent  seep- 
1836 he pnbliahed  "The  Statesman,"  embody*  tical  tendencies  and  results;  "The  World  of 
ing  mudi  of  his  experience  of  public  life.  Hind  "  (1857),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  set  forth 
TAYLOR^  Isaac,  an  English  author,  bom  at  "  first,  what  is  common  to  all  orders  of  living 
Laveoham,  BnfRA,  Aug.  17, 1787.    Hia  father, .  beings,  and  then  what  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
^aac  Taylor,  originally  a  line  engraver  in  Lon-  mind,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  its  immeas- 
don,  became  minkter  of  dissenting  congrega-  nrable  superiority ;"  and  "  The  ^irit  of  the  He- 
tbns  in  OolcheBter  and  Ongar,  and  wrote  sev*  brew  Poetry"  (1861),  in  which  he  argues  that 
ml  popular  books  for  children.    Eia  mother,  David  and  Isaiah  are  the  indispensable  guides 
^a  Taylor,  also  wrote  "  Maternal  Solicitude  "  of  theistic  thought,  and  that  all  departure  from 
Mother  educational  works.  He  was  privately  the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 
and  carefolly  educated,  with  reference  in  turn  poets  is  almost  always  a  step  toward  atheism, 
to  thediflsenting  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  to  art  as  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  less  specula- 
&  profession,  but  was  led  by  his  tastes  to  the  tive  didactic  and  devotional  volumes,  entitled 
pQTBQiu  of  literatnre  and  schohirship.    He  has  "  Home  Education"  (1888),  "  Lectures  on  Spu> 
hred  in  studiona  retirement  at  Stanford  Rivera,  itual  Christianity"  (1841),  and  "  Saturday  Even- 
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ing**  (1842),  and  has  oontribnted  many  essays  Bonis*  college  in  Oxford,  and  the  rectorf  of 

to  reviews. — ^His  sisters,  Ass  Tatlob  (Mrs.  Gu-  Uppingham  in  Rutland.    His  marriage  in  May, 

bert)  and  Jake  Tatlob  (1788-1834),  wrote  1689,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  fellov- 

jointly  several  juvenile  books  which  had  re-  ship,  and  he  remained  in  the  quiet  disdiu]^ 

markable  success,  as  "  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds^^  of  his  pastoral  duties  until  the  troubles  in  th« 

and  "  Original  Poems."    The  latter  also  wrote  state  drew  him  prominently  into  notioe.  Id 

'*  Essays  in  Rhyme,"  a  tale  entitled  *^  Display,"  these  political  difficulties  he  took  sides  with 

and  ^^  Oontributions  of  Q.  Q."  the  royalists,  became  a  &vorite  with  Charles  L, 

TAYLOR,  IsiDOBE  S£viEBiN  JusTOT,  baron,  a  and  secured  the  degree  of  D.D.  hj  a  defenee 
French  traveller  and  author,  born  in  Brussels,  of  episcopacy  whi<£  he  wrote  at  the  kmg's 
Aug.  15, 1789.  He  studied  design  under  the  request.  For  a  time,  as  chaplain  to  the  long; 
nainter  8uv6,  and  had  commenced  the  life  of  a  Taylor  followed  the  fortunes  of  hiB  master, 
litUrateur  and  artist  when  he  was  enrolled  in  losing  by  his  devotion  his  living  in  the  chnreli^ 
the  French  conscription  of  1811,  but  obtained  suffering  imprisonment,  and  compelled  at  last 
his  discharge  and  made  a  tour  of  artistic  ex-  to  seek  refoge  in  the  parish  of  TJaniihangd, 
ploration  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Oaermarthenshire.  Here,  with  William  Nicb- 
Returning  to  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  em-  olson,  afterward  bishop  of  Glonoester,  and  T^- 
pire,  he  served  several  years  in  the  army,  ris-  liam  'Wyatt,  afterward  prebendary  of  Uncoln, 
ing  to  the  position  of  major  and  aide-de-camp  Taylor  for  some  time  taught  school  Dnring 
of  Gen.  Dorsey.  He  then  resigned  and  made  his  residence  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  jus  Be^ 
excursions  to  Italy,  Greece,  European  Turkey,  mons  were  composed,  and  several  of  hia  most 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  f^ypt,  and  the  African  coasts,  elaborate  works^  among  others  hia  "  Diseomve 
bringing  thence  rich  collections  in  archsBology  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  on  "Holy 
or  objects  of  curiosity,  which  he  placed  in  the  Living  and  Dyin^,"  and  the  **  life  of  Christ" 
galleries  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  and  the  va-  In  these  compositions  his  nuld  and  tolerant 
rious  museums  of  Paris.  He  exerted  himself  spirit  appears,  as  well  as  his  aversion  to  eon- 
also  to  procure  from  the  fVench  chambers  the  troversy.  In  1654,  however,  he  ventured  into 
restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the  the  field  of  debate,  as  the  opponent  of  trao* 
middle  ages  in  France ;  in  1824  was  made  royal  substantiation  and  as  the  advocate  of  episeo* 
commissary  of  the  eomSdie  Franpaise^  and  in-  pacy.  A  double  imprisonment  was  the  result 
troduced  great  improvements  in  scenery  and  in  of  this  polemic  zeat  ftnd  the  loss  of  machof 
the  character  of  the  operas  performed ;  and  at  his  seccmd  wife^s  fortune.  Added  to  these  tro^ 
the  direction  of  the  government  twice  visited  bles  was  the  annoying  suspicion  of  heresy  con- 
Egypt,  and  negotiated  the  transfer  to  France  ceming  original  sin,  which  was  excited  by  his 
of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  the  other  rare  work  on  "  JKepentance."  In  1668  he  was  con- 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Louvre  museum,  fined  in  the  tower  of  London,  throngh  the  act 
Louis  Philippe  after  his  accession  confided  to  of  hispublisher  in  prefixing  to  the  *|CollectioD 
him  several  important  artistic  mismons.  Baron  of  Offices"  an  engraving  of  a  kneding  Christ 
Taylor  has  been  very  active  also  in  the  organi-  After  his  release  he  obtained  the  place  of  leo- 
zation  of  societies  for  the  benefit  of  artists  and  turer  at  lisburn  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  re- 
men  of  letters,  of  several  of  which  he  is  per-  moved  in  some  degree  from  the  enmity  of  the 
petual  president.  In  connection  with  0.  No-  Puritan  party.  Yet  even  here  he  was  cWy 
dier  and  De  Oaillieu,  he  edited  Voyages  jpitto-  watched,  and  was  more  than  once  in  dan^^ 
resqu€9  et  romantiques  dams  Vancienne  France  of  arrest  as  an  enemy  to  tiie  state.  After  the 
(fol.,  1820-'54),  a  work  still  incomplete,  in  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Taylor  returned  to  Londoo, 
illustration  of  which  several  of  the  most  emi-  where  he  was  received  witii  honor  as  the  fl^ 
nent  artists  in  France  have  assisted ;  Voyage  fender  of  monarchy  and  the  church,  and  via 
pittoresque  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal  et  sur  soon  appointed  by  Charles  11.,  to  whom  he  had 
la  eote  cPJfrique  de  Tanger  d  Tetouan  (4to.,  dedicated  his  "  Ductor  Dubitantiinn,"  to  the 
1826  et  seq,) ;  La  Syrie^  V^ypte^  la  Palestine  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland.  ^ 
et  la  Judee  (4to.,  1887  et  9eq,)\  Pilerinage  d  which  that  of  Dromore  was  soon  added,  m^ 
Jhuealem  (1841);  and  Voyage  en  Suisse^  en  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council;  and  be 
ItaHe^  en  Sicile^  en  Angleterre^  en  &0Me,  en  was  also  elected  vice-chanceUor  of  the  DoWn 
AUemagne^  en  Cfrke^  &c.  (1848).  While  in  the  university.  In  the  administration  of  ^^T 
army  he  also  published  5  dramas  (1815-'22).  copal  duties  Taylor  found  great  diffioalty.n^ 

TAYLOR,  Jeremy,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo-  the  confusion  which  the  civil  wars  had  wrcra^J 

gian,  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1618,  died  at  Lis-  in  the  social  condition  and  the  religions  nn,^ 

burn,  Ireland,  Aug.  18, 1667.    His  father  was  a  the  Irish  people;  and  though  he  labored  fitb 

oarber  and  surgeon.     The  son  was  educated  tmwearied  fidelity,  as  pastor,  as  bishop,  and  tf 

at  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  at  privy  councillor,  his  episcopal  life  cannot  h® 

the  age  of  18  entered  Cains  college  as  a  sizar,  called  succesrful. — ^As  a  writer  of  sermons, ^^ 

or  poor  scholar.    In  1638  he  received  the  de-  my  Taylor  has  by  general  consent  the  higfi» 

gree  of  M.A.,  having  distinguished  himself  by  rank  among  the  writers  of  the  En^ish  chnRo. 

his  proficiency  in  theological  studies.    Having  The  d^aracteristics  of  his  style  are :  exnberant 

attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  beauty  of  diction,  both  in  the  choice  of  wor<B 

received  through  his  aid  a  fellowship  in  All  and  the  fiow  of  the  aentences ;  redondaas 
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iDiistrfttion  from  naixanl  scenery,  from  the  brew  Englkh  Ooncordmice'' (2  vola  fol.) ;  ''A 

enstoms  of  ]ife,  from  sdence,  from  history,  Paraphraae  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans;'' 

and  from  Scripture ;  great  fondness  for  meta-  '*  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;'* 

phor;  aconracy  of  method  in  statement  and  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement;'' 

in  diTision ;   prolixity,  running   into  almost  "A  Sketch  of  Moral  Philosophy;''  and  "A 

aidless  digressions  and  reveries ;  with  a  pre-  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,"  published  after 

vailing  moderation,  dignity,  and  majesty  of  bis  death  by  his  son. 

tone.    Bis  doctrines  were  diose  of  moderate  TAYLOR,  John,  an  English  author  and  clas- 
orthodoxy.    He  is  the  advocate  of  toleration,  sical  scholar,  bom  in  Shrewsbury  in  1708,  died 
of  freedom  of  thought,  of  charity,  and  of  prao-  in  Cambridge,  April  4, 1766.   He  was  educated 
tioal  refigion  as  of  more  worth  than  dogmatic  at  Shrewsbury  grammar  school  and  at  St.  John's 
strictness.    His  private  life  was  free  from  any  coU^i^  Cambridfle,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
blemish,  and  even  his  foes  honored  his  virtue,  low  in  1780.    Subsequently  he  became  univer- 
The  works  of  Taylor  have  been  published  in  sity  librarian  and  registrar  at  Oambridge,  where 
many  forms,  sometimes  separately,  and  some-  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed.    His 
times  in  complete  editionsLas  in  that  of  Bishop  first  publication  of  importance  was  an  edition 
Heber  (15  vols.,  1882).    The  most  important  of  the  orations  and  fragments  of  Lysias  (4to., 
are  the  ^*  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  a  very  mi-  London,  1789),  evincing  a   remarkably  inti- 
nnte  and  practical  treatise  concerning  all  the  mate  knowledge  of  the  Attic  law.    In  1741 
routine  of  the  Ohristian  life ;  the  "life  and  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  doctors'  com- 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  treatise  curious  for  mons^  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
its  quaint  and  endless  erudition,  which  is  still  practised  as  a  civilian;  and  m  1748  he  pro- 
yery   popular ;    the  "  Ductor  Dubitantium,"  duced  a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  the  Sandvric^ 
which  deals  with  difficult  points  and  cases  of  marble  and  an  edition  of  two  orations  by  De- 
conaoienoe ;   the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  mosthenes  and  Lycurgus.    Several  years  later 
which  ia  the  broadest  and  most  catholic  of  «al  he  took  orders,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
his  treatises ;  and  the  "  iMssnasive  from  Po-  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    In  1755  ap- 
pery,"  an  effort  to  convert  the  Irish  people  to  peared  his  most  important  work,  "  Elements 
the  dinrch  of  England.    The  life  of  Taylor  has  of  Civil  Law,"  of  which  a  2d  edition  was  pub- 
been  written  best  by  Bishop  Heber,  as  the  pref-  lished  in  1769,  and  an  abridgment  in  1798  un- 
ace  to  his  edition  of  Taylor's  works,  and  by  der  the  title  of  "A  Summary  of  the  Roman 
Wilimot  (London,  1846).  Law."    During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
TATLOB,  John,  an  English  author,  called  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  the  Greek  ora- 
"  the  water  poet,"  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1580,  tors,  to  comprise  5  volumes,  of  which  the  8d, 
died  in  Lon^n  in  1654.    He  was  educated  at  containing  the  10  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
thefr'eesohoolof  Gloucester,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  1748,  and  the  2d,  containing  the 
was  apprenticed  to  a  London  waterman,  an  oo-  controversial   orations   of  Demosthenes   and 
eupation  which  he  followed  during  the  greater  .^Isohines,  together  with  the  epistles  ascribed 
part  of  his  life.    He  also  held  some  position  at  to  the  latter,  in  1757.    The  remainder  of  the 
the  tower  of  London,  and  kept  a  public  house  work  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 
in  PhoBoiz  lane.  Long  Acre.    His  publications,  TAYLOB,  Nathaioel  William,  D.D.,  an 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  amounting  to  upward  of  American  clergyman,  bom  in  New  Milford, 
80,  have  little  literary  merit,  but  are  of  value  Conn.,  June  28,  1786,  died  in  New  Haven, 
asiliustrationsof  opinions  and  manners  during  March  10, 1858.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.    Two  of  the  college  in  1807,  and  then  devoted  5  years  to 
most  curious  of  his  prose  works  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  mainly  under  the  gui- 
descriptions  of  a  Journey  on  foot  to  Scotland  in  dance  of  President  Dwight,  in  whose  family  he 
1618,  and  of  another,  made  principally  in  a  resided  for  two  years  as  the  president's  amanu- 
boat,  from  London  to  Hereford  in  1641.    He  ensis.    In  1812  he  was  ordamed  pastor  of  the 
was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  when  Charles  I.  was  first  church  (Congregational)  in  New  Haven, 
beheaded  hung  up  over  his  hostel  the  sign  of  as  the  successor  of  Moses  Stuart.  As  a  preacher 
the  ^^Moumiug  Crown."    His  title  of  "  water  Dr.  Taylor  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation,  both 
poet"  was  self-ccmferred.  for  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  reasoning  in 
TATLOB,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent-  doctrinal  discussions,  and  for  the  fervor  aod 
ing  minuter,  bom  near  Lancaster  in  1674,  died  pathos  of  his  practical  appeals.  When  his  mind 
at  Warrington,  March  5, 1761.    He  was  edu-  was  wrought  uj^  to  its  highest  tone,  his  sermons 
cated  at  Whitehayen,  find  setded  for  18  years  were  characterized  as  ^^  logic  on  fire."  In  1822 
at  Elrkstead  in  lincolnshire,  where  he  taught  he  was  called  to  the  Dwight  professorship  of 
a  grammar  school  beside  supplying  the  small  didactic  theology,  then  just  established  in  Yale 
congregation  there*    In  1788  he  was  chosen  college.    In  this  office  he  continued  until  his 
ptttor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Nor-  death,  a  period  of  86  years,  giving  instruction 
widi,  where  he  preached  for  24  years,  and  to  nearly  700  students  in  course  of  preparation 
avowed  anti-Trinitarian  sentiments.    In  1757  for  the  ministry.    While  yet  a  pastor.  Dr.- Tay- 
he  became  principal  o(f  the  dissenting  academy  lor  had  shown  his  aptitude  for  theological  dis- 
at  Warrington,  but  met  with  much  opposition,  oussion,  in  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Unita- 
His  principal  published  works  are:  '^  An  He-  rian  ^controversy,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
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^<  Monthly  OhrlAtian  Speetator.^*    He  had  also  of  rdreated  theok^,  and  the  gatmuirtng  two 

in  his  sermons  laid  oat  the  groundwork  of  that  his  argnment  upon  the  moral  govemment  d 
theodioj  which,  in  his  ooorse  of  lectures  on  God.  The  mtem  of  mental  philosophy  which 
"  The  Moral  Qovemment  of  God,"  hecame  af-  he  so  carefiiJly  elahorated,  and  whidi  waa  bk 
terward  the  great  thought  and  lahor  of  his  apeoial  delight,  hss  not  yet  been  paUished. 
life.  The  struggles  of  his  own  mind  with  phil-  TAYLOR,  Bighabd,  an  Enfl^isa  printer  aad 
osophical  doubts  upon  the  truths  of  revealed  naturalist,  bom  in  Norwich,  May  18, 1781,  died 
religion,  led  him  to  give  special  attention  to  the  in  Richmond,  Dec  1, 1858.  While  aerring  an 
Btady  of  natural  theology,  and  of  mental  and  apprenticefiAiip  to  a  mrinter  in  London,  he  stud- 
moral  science,  as  preparatory  to  the  investiga*  led  the  classicB  and  the  mediteTal  Latin  and 
tion  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation.  In  such  Italian  autibiors,  and  also  the  Flemiah,  Ani^o- 
studies  he  exhibited  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Baxoo,  and  several  of  the  kindred  Teatonie 
truth,  an  honesty  of  conviction,  an  indepen-  dialects.  In  1803  he  establiahed  himself  in 
denoe  in  thinking,  and  a  courage  and  candor  in  business  with  his  father  as  a  printer,  and  his 
argument,  which  commanded  respect  and  ad**  press  soon  became  the  medium  throq^  whidi 
miration,  even  where  his  conclusions  provoked  nearly  all  the  more  important  works  in  scien- 
dissent.  These  qualities  gave  him  a  rare  mag*  tifio  natural  history  were  published.  The  beau- 
netic  power  over  the  minds  of  young  men.  In  tiful  editions  of  the  classics  which  also  issued 
theology,  Dr.  Taylor  was  in  the  main  a  disciple  from  it  were  long  celebrated  in  England.  la 
of  £dward8  and  Dwight,  adopting  the  Calvin-  1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  linnsMn  socae- 
istio  theory  as  modMed  by  the  Edwardean  ty,  and  in  1810  was  elected  ita  under  aeeretaiy, 
school.  lu  1828  he  preached  at  New  Haven  an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  ctfntary. 
the  eoneio  ad  clerum,  in  which  he  set  forth  He  also  attached  himself  from  the  conmeDoe- 
views  upon  human  depravity  and  other  related  ment  to  the  "British  Anociation  fo  the  Ad- 
doctrines  which  provcuced  much  controvert  in  vanoement  of  Science.*'  In  1888  he  became  a 
New  England,  and  caused  him  to  be  widely  Joint  editor  of  the  **  Philosophical  Magazine," 
denounced  for  heresy.  For  several  years  he  with  which  he  was  connected  ui^til  has  death, 
maintained  a  vigorous  discussion  of  these  and  and  in  1888  he  established  the  ^  Annals  of  Nat^ 
similar  topics,  through  the  quarterly  '^  Ohria*  ural  History."  ffis  own  literaiy  labora,  whidi 
tian  Spectator,"  sometimes  writing  with  a  were  principally  in  the  field  of  biblical  and 
marked  individuality  of  style,  sometimes  anony-  philological  research,  comprise  an  edition  of 
monsly  reviewing  both  himself  and  his  oppo-  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley"  (Londoo,  1889 
nents.  Dr.  Taylor  insisted  much  upon  the  me-  and  1840),  enriched  with  notes;  Wartcn^s 
dom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility  of  the  "  History  of  English  Poetry"  (Iioad<m,  1840X 
individual  man ;  he  held  that,  while  depravity  in  the  reciting  of  which  he  took  the  chief 
is  universal  in  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  part ;  *^  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,"  a  series 
to  any  property,  propensity,  or  disposition  of  of  papers  chiefly  translated,  Ao.  He  wanaly 
the  soul  prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinfhl  promoted  the  establishment  of  UniTeiai^  eot 
in  itself,  or  as  the  necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor  lege  and  the  university  of  London, 
to  a  sinful  nature  corrupted  in  or  derived  from  TAYLOR,  Richabd  Oowusa,  an  Englisli 
Adam.  He  traced  sin  to  the  constitutional  geologist,  bom  in  Hinton,  Sufiblk,  Jan.  18^ 
propensity  6t  man  for  natural  good,  as  per^  1789,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pemu,  Oct  86, 1S5L 
verted  byhis  own  moral  agency;  thus  he  main-  He  was  edbicated  as  a  mining  engiiMtf  and 
tained  moral  obligation  unimpaired.  At  the  geologist,  partiiy  under  the  auspices  of  WiUiam 
same  time,  by  harmonizing  certainty  with  free^  SmiUi,  the  *^  fa&er  oi  British  geology,"  and  ia 
dom,  in  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  he  also  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  employed  on 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  gov-  the  ordnance  survey  of  England.  Subseqneatr 
ernment  in  iha  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world,  iy  he  was  engaged  for  many  yeara  in  inip«sti- 
Though  his  views  may  have  hereafter  lees  fating  and  reporting  upon  mining  pcopecties 
prominence  as  a  system  than  when  they  were  m  various  parts  of  England,  inoludioig  that  ef 
urged  and  defended  by  his  own  resolute  wil]^  the  British  iron  company  in  Wales,  his  plaster 
his  earnest  logic,  and  his  fervid  eloquence,  yet  model  of  which  received  the  gold  Isis  medal  of 
they  have  separately  incorporated  themselves  the  society  of  arts.  Jn  1880  he  removed  to 
so  widely  with  the  preaching  of  recent  times^  the  United  States,  and,  after  surveying  the 
tiiiat  they  have  silently  modified,  and,  as  it  is  Blossburg  coal  region  in  Penn^lvania,deroted 
claimed,  in  the  true  sense  radonuLEed  the  Oal^  ^  years  to  the  ez^oratzon  of  the  coal  and  iroa 
vinistic  theology,  without  appearing  to  revolu-  veins  of  Dauphin  oo.  ^in  the  same  alate,  oq 
lionize  it.  Dr.  Taylor  was  always  averse  to  which  he  published  an  elaborate  report  with 
publication;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  maps.  For  a  number  of  years  he  wasooeupied 
occasional  sermons,  and  the  controversial  arti*  wiw  similar  undertakings  in  the  Uivitod  States^ 
des  above  referred  to,  he  committed  nothing  and  also  made  surveys  of  mining  lands  in  Oaba 
to  the  press  during  his  long  lifa.  Since  his  and  the  Britidi  provinces.  In  the  ooorse  of  hia 
death  4  8vo.  volumes  of  hia  works  have  been  labors  he  made  careM  notes  of  the  chief  facts 
published:  one  a  volume  of  practical  sermons,  connected  with  general* geology  and  palsMOr 
another  a  volume  of  essays  and  disoourses  upon  tology,  the  results  of  wfaidi  were  puUnhed  in 
the  more  perpleziBg  and  controverted  topics  the  **  Transadaoos"  of  the  principal  aoientific 
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bodto  of  Eni^and  and  Ameriea.    The  work,  comineroe,  he  reBolred  to  attempt  an  EngHah 

howeTer,  on  whioh  his  repatation  rests  is  his  rersion  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  PUto 

«*Stafci8tio8  of  Goal"  ^o.,  Philadelphia,  1846),  and  those  of  the  Neo-Platonists.    The  dnke  of 

whieh  had  engaged  him  for  many  jear^  and  Norfolk  and  others  defrayed  the  expense  of  the 

whieh  was  rej^aided  as  the  standard  anthoritj  on  pnhlioation  of  many  of  these»  hut  Mr.  Taylor 

the  diatribnaon,  production,  and  consumption  received  little  or  no  profit  from  them.    In  this 

of  fosnl  fbel.    Beside  his  proficiency  in  eco-  way  he  issued,  in  the  course  of  40  years,  trana- 

nomie  geology,  in  whidi  he  stood  preeminent  lations  of  part  or  the  whole  of  Ocellus,  1;he 

he  was  well  informed  in  theoretic  geology,  and  hymns  of  Orpheus,  the  complete  works  of  Plato 

was  the  first  to  refer  the  old  red  sandstone  in  5  toIs.  4to.,  Produs,  uie  emperor  Julian, 

underlying  the  PennsylTania  coal  fields  to  its  Pausanias,  Plotinus,  Apuleius,  Aristotle,  Hazi* 

true  position,  corresponding  with  its  place  in  mus  Tyrius,  Demophilus,  lamblichus,  Hiero- 

the  series  of  European  rocks.    During  his  resi^  des,  Porphyry,  Oelsus,  Olympiodorus,  and  the 

dence  in  England  he  gave  much  attention  to  ^'Ohaldean  Orades."  Beside  these  he  publish- 

arohttology,  and  publiwed  in  1821  an  '*  Index  ed  works  on  geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the 

MonastaoBS,  in  the  Ancient  Eingdom  of  An<  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries,  on  ^*  The 

glia"  (foLX  fbilowed  by  a  very  complete  ^^  Gen-  Rights  of  Brutes"  (in  ridicule  of  Paine^s  ^^  Righta 

eral  Index  to  Dugdale'a  IConastieon  An^ca*  of  Mui"),  **  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Yerse,^* 

nma^  (foL,  1880).  Ao.  His  works  amounted  to  56  yoIs.  8vo.  or  4ta 

TATLOB,    Stkfhek   TTilliax,  LL.D.,   an  TAYLOR,  Toic,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Amerioan  educator,  born  in  Adains,  Berkshire  Sunderland,  Durham,  in  1817.    He  was  edu« 
eo.^  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1V91,  died  at  Hamilton,  cated  at  the  Grange  school  of  his  natiLve  town, 
MadisoB  eo-^  K  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1866.     He  was  passed  some  time  at  the  uniy^rsity  of  Glas- 
gpraduated  at  Hamilton  college^  K.  Y.,  in  1817,  gow,  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Black  river  academy  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.    Af> 
LowTiUe,  Lewis  co.,  where  he  remained  for  14  ter  filling  for  a  few  years  the  chur  of  English 
years.    Li  1831  he  resigned  and  became*  the  literature  in  Uniyersity  college,  London,  he  was 
teacher  of  a  family  school,  and  in  1884  was  in-  in  1846  called  to  the  bar,  and  went- the  north- 
vited  to  take  charge  of  the  preparatory  depart-  em  circuit,  until  his  appointment  in  1850  aa 
ment  of  the  ''Hazmhon  Institution,"  now  Madi-  assistant  secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  of 
son  miiyerstty.    In  1888  he  waa  elected  to  the  which  in  1854  he  became  secretary.  Since  1858 
chair  of  mathematica  and  natural  philosophy,  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  lo- 
which  he  resigned  in  1845,  and  in  the  follow-  cal  goyenmient  act  office.   He  was  a  frequent 
ing  winter  remoyed  into  Pennsylyania  and  aid-  contributor  to  the  early  yolumes  of  *^  Punch," 
ed  in  the  estabUahment  of  the  uniyersity  at  and  is  fEtyorably  known  as  the  author  of  nn- 
Lewisburg,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  meroua  dramatic  pieces,  among  the  most  sue- 
pesident.    At  the  end  of  5  years  (1851X  the  cessfiil  of  which  hiaye  been  "Btill  Waters  Run 
iBstitalion  being  placed  in  a  flourislung  eondi-  Deep^' "  The  Unequal  Match,"  and  "  The  Oyer- 
tion,  he  resigned,  and  in  &e  aame  year  waa  land  Route."    Of  more  pretension  and  yalue 
offisred  tike  presidency  of  Madison  uniyersity,  than   these  are  his  biography  of  Bei^amin 
then  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  the  Robert  Haydon,  prepared  from  the  Journals  of 
effixrtB  to  transfer  the  collegiate  department  to  the  artist,  and  his  editorial  preface  and  con- 
Rochester,  and  the  remoyal  of  a  minority  of  its  tinuation  to  the  *' Autobiography  of  Oharlea 
fiusolty  and  board  to  that  city,  although  the  Robert  Leslie."    His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
supreme  eonrt  had  decide^  that  Madison  uni-  odical  press  haye  been  numerous. 
yeralty  nniat  remain  at  Hamilton.    He  entered  TAYLOR,  WitUAir,  an  English  author  and 
upon  his  duties  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  traoslator,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1766,  died  there 
widiitt  8  years  the  university  was  stronger  in  in  March,  1886.    He  completed  his  education 
reaocreeB  and  tiie  number  of  its  students  than  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to 
at  any  preyiQus  time.    A  historical  sketch  of  Norwich  in  1788,  and  soon  began  to  write  for 
Madison  uniyersity,  seyeral  inaugural  and  bao-  periodicala  and  translate  froni  German  writers, 
calaareate  discourses,  and  a  series  of  essays  on  In  1802  he  became  editor  of  the  ^'  Norwich 
the  theory  of  education  published  in  the  ^^  Chris-  Iris,"  a  weekly  Journal,  which  he  continued 
tian  Gbrndole,"  Philaaelphia,  are  all  that  re-  for  two  years.    Among  his  publications  are 
main  of  his  published  woHS.  He  had  partially  translations  of  Burger's  ^^Lenore"  and  Lea- 
completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  elaborate  sing's  ^'Nathan  the  wise,"  a  collection  of  es- 
work  on  education.  says  on  Engliah  synonymes,  and  critical  ea- 

TATLOB,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and  says  on  the  German  poets,  with  translations, 

traadator,  samamed  the  ^'Platonist,"  bom  in  entitied  ^'Suryey  of  (German  Poetry"  (1880). 

London,  May  15, 1758,  died  at  Walworth,  Noy.  His  **IJfe  and  Writings,"  including  his  corre- 

1, 1885.    He  studied  the  claasics,  mathematics,  spondence  with  Bouthey,  was  pubMied  in  1 848, 

and  ebemistry,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  withamemoir  byJ.  W.Kobberds(2yols.8yo.). 

his  deaign  of  ent^ng  a  uniyersity,  and  became  TAYLOR,  William  Oookx,  LL.D.,  an  Iridi 

a  derk  in  a  bankingiiouse.    Having  been  ap-  author,  bom  in  Youghal,  April  16, 1800,  died 

pointed  aaafartant  secretary  of  the  society  for  in  Dublin,  Sept.  IS,  1848*    He  was  educated  at 

tha  eaooiirageDMint  of  arts,  manufkotures,  and  the  nniyeraity  of  Dablin,  and  oommenced  con- 
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tribnting  to  the  i>eriodical  press  at  an.  early  age.  they  abandoned  the  siege.  For  his  conduct  on 
He  went  to  London  about  1828,  and  till  his  this  occasion  he  received  from  the  president  the 
death  was  constantly  engaged  in  literary  labor,  rank  of  migor  by  brevet^  the  first  instance  in 
His  chief  works  are:  '^Historical  Miscellany''  the  service  of  this  species  of  i>romotion.  A 
(1829) ;  '*  History  of  France  and  Normandy"  few  months  later  he  took  part  in  a  snocessfol 
(1880) ;  manuals  of  ancient  and  modem  his*  expedition  led  by  Gren.  Hopkins  against  the  In- 
tory ;  "  Natural  History  of  Society"  (2  vols.) ;  dian  villages,  and  from  that  time  to  the  dose  of 
"  History  of  Mohammedanism ;"  "  History  of  the  war  was  actively  engaged  in  service  on  the 
Christianity ;"  ''  History  of  the  Oivil  Wars  in  N.  W.  frontier.  In  1814  he  attuned  the  fall  rank 
Ireland  ;"*' History  of  Briti^  India;"  "life  of  mijor,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against 
and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel "  (8  vols.) ;  the  British  and  Indians  on  Bock  river,  doring 
"  Revolutions  and  Remarkable  Conspiracies  in  which  he  fought  an  indecisive  action  with  a 
Europe"  (8  vols.) ;  **  Romantic  Biography ;"  superior  force  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at 
'^  The  Bible  Illustrated,  from  Egyptian  Monu-  the  month  of  the  river.  On  the  restoration  of 
ments ;"  "  History  of  Popery ;"  and  the  "  His-  peace  in  1816,  congress  reduced  the  army  and 
tory  of  the  House  of  Orleans,"  which  was  his  annulled  many  of  the  promotions  made  during 
last  work.  la.  1846  he  was  employed  by  the  the  war.  By  this  means  Taylor  was  reduced 
British  government  to  inquire  into  the  system  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  consequence  re- 
of  education  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  time  signed  his  coounission  and  retired  to  his  plan- 
of  his  death  was  about  to  be  appointed  super-  tation  near  Louisville.  The  influence  of  his 
intendent  of  national  education  in  Ireland.  friends,  however,  soon  procured  his  reinstate- 
TAYLOR,  Zaohabt,  the  12th  president  of  ment  as  mi^or,  and  he  was  employed  for  sev- 
the  United  States,  bom  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  eral  years  alternately  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  and 
Nov.  24, 1784,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  in  the  south,  where  in  1822  he  built  Fort  Jesup. 
9, 1860.  His  father,  CoL  Richard  Taylor,  was  In  1826  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  officers 
a  Virginian  of  a  distinguished  family,  who  convened  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  consad- 
served  with  zeal  and  courage  throughont  the  er  and  prepare  a  system  for  the  organization 
revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  removed  and  improvement  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  States.  A  report  drawn  by  Gen.  Scott  was 
settlers  of  LouisviUe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  adopted  on  Taylor^s  motion,  and  was  approved 
which  city  he  had  an  extensive  plantation,  in  congress,  but  never  carried  into  effect.  In 
Zachary  was  but  a  few  months  old  at  the  time  1819  Taylor  had  received  a  commission  ss 
of  his  father's  emigration  from  Virginia ;  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1882  he  was  pro- 
as Kentucky  during  his  infancy  and  early  boy-  moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  latter 
hood  was  thinly  peopled  and  greatly  harassed  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
by  the  Indians,  his  means  of  education  were  and  Black  Hawk  after  his  capture  was  placed 
very  limited,  and  were  confined  to  the  simplest  in  his  charge  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Jef- 
rudiments  of  learning.  Until  his  24th  year  he  ferson  barracks.  After  the  war  Taylor  was 
was  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the. plantation;  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  took 
but  his  brother  Hancock,  a  lieutenant  in  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  work  .which  had 
U.  S.  army,  having  died  in  1808,  through  the  been  erected  under  his  superintendence.  In 
influence  of  Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  1886  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  where  the  war 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  Taylor  family,  the  with  tiie  Seminoles  was  then  going  on  without 
vacant  commission  was  assigned  to  Zachary,  much  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.  On 
and  he  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regi-  Dec.  26, 1887,  he  defeated  the  Indians  in  the 
ment  of  infantry.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  battie  of  Okechobee,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
Nov.  1810,  and  two  years  later,  after  the  declara-  and  hotly  conterted  in  the  annals  of  our  war- 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  was  placed  in  &re  with  the  red  men,  and  which  had  a  deci- 
command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  blockhouse  and  sive  effect  upon  the  duration  of  the  atmgde, 
stockade  on  the  Wabash  river,  about  60  miles  the  Seminoles  never  again  rallying  in  sufficient 
above  Vincennes.  This  place  was  one  of  the  force  to  be  formidable  to  the  wUtes.  Taylor 
most  advanced  posts  of  the  United  States  on  was  rewarded  for  tiiis  affair  by  promotion  to 
the  Indian  frontier,  and  was  the  first  object  of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  breviet,  and  in 
attack  by  the  tribes  whom  Tecumseh  had  stir-  April,  1888,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
red  up  to  war  against  the  Americans.  Early  in  Florida  in  place  of  Oen.  Jesup.  Thb  post 
in  September  it  was  invested  by  a  large  force  he  held  till  1840,  when  he  was  relieved  from 
of  Indians,  who,  after  a  fhtile  attempt  to  out-  it  at  his  own  request,  and  was  immediately 
wit  the  young  captain  by  professions  of  peace,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  de- 
made  a  furious  night  assault,  and  succeeded  in  partment  of  the  army  in  the  <  sonth-west, 
setting  fire  to  the  lower  buildings  of  the  fort,  comprehending  the  states  of  Alabama,  Miseis- 
Taylor  had  but  60  men,  of  whom  two  thirds  sippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  He  purchased 
were  ill  with  fever.  He  maintained  the  de-  at  this  time  an  estate  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
fence,  however,  with  skill  and  steadiness,  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  he  removed 
after  a  sharp  conflict  of  several  hours  eztin-  his  family  from  Kentucky.  On  Mwndi  1, 1845, 
guished  the  flames  and  repulsed  the  savage  as-  congress  passed  the  joint  resolution  anneTing 
aailants  with  such  seyere  loss  that  at  daybreak  Texas,  and  on  May  28  Mr.  Maroy,  the  secretaiy 
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of  war,  sent  a  confidential  letter  to  Gen.  Taj-  cans  in  these  battles  amonnted  to  about  1,000 
lor,  instructing  him  to  hold  the  troops  under  men.  In  his  report  to  the  government  Gen. 
his  command  in  readiness  to  defend  Texas  in  Taylor  said :  "  Onr  victory  has  been  decisive, 
case  of  an  invasion  from  Mexico.  He  demand-  A  small  force  has  overcome  immense  odds  of 
ed  more  explicit  instractions,  and  in  reply  was  the  best  troops  that  Mexico  can  famish — vet- 
directed  generally  to  be  governed  by  circnm-  eran  regiments,  perfectly  equipped  and  ap* 
stances,  to  avoid  all  aggressive  measures,  and  pointed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
to  hold  hia  army  ready  to  protect  the  Texan  colors  and  standards,  a  great  number  of  pris- 
territory  **  to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  oo-  oners,  including  14  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
copied  by  the  people  of  Texas."  The  Bio  of  baggage  and  public  property,  have  fallen 
Grande  was  indicated  by  the  secretary  as  the  into  our  hands."  The  first  intelligence  of  the 
boundary  of  Texas,  though  the  Mexicans  main-  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  called 
tained  that  Texas  never  extended  west  of  forUi  a  special  message  from  the  president 
the  Kneoes.  Corpus  Ghristi,  on  Aransas  bay,  (May  11),  in  which  he  aeclared  that  the  Mexi- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kueces,  was  pointed  can  government  had  **  at  last  invaded  our  ter- 
out  as  the  best  point  for  concentrating  the  U.  ritory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citi- 
S.  forces;  and  accordingly  in  July,  1&15,  Tay-  zens  on  our  own  soil."  Two  days  later  oon- 
lor  embarked  at  Kew  Orleans  with  1,500  gross  declared  that  ^*  by  the  act  of  the  republic 
troops,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  en-  of  Mexico  war  exists  between  that  government 
camped  with  them  at  Corpus  Ghristi,  where  and  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  followed  by  reinforcements,  so  that  in  authorized  the  president  to  accept  the  services 
November  his  forces  amounted  to  about  4,000  of  50,000  volunteers.  Meanwhile  Taylor,  who 
men.  He  remained  for  several  months,  during  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^jor-gen- 
which  his  conduct  under  the  most  embarrass-  eral  as  a  reward  for  his  victories,  took  posses- 
ing  ciromnstanoes  was  marked  by  great  pru-  sion  of  Matamoras  on  May  18  without  opposi- 
dence  and  discretion.  The  administration  de-  tion,  and  remained  there  awaiting  reSnforce- 
fiired  to  bring  the  Mexican  question  to  a  crisis,  ments  and  organizing  his  forces  till  Septem- 
withoat,  if  possible,  incurring  the  responsibility  ber,  when  he  marched  against  Monterey,  which 
of  beginning  a  war.  Indirectly,  therefore,  it  he  reached  Sept.  9  with  a  force  of  6,625  men, 
endearored  to  induce  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance  mostly  volunteers.  The  place  was  defended 
his  forces  into  tlie  disputed  territory ;  but  the  by  Gen.  Ampudia  with  about  10,000  regular 
wary  old  soldier  disregarded  all  hints  to  that  troops.  Gn  the  19th  Gen.  Taylor  ordered  an 
effect,  and  would  not  move  till  explicitly  or-  assault,  and  after  8  days*  desperate  fighting 
dered  to  do  so  by  the  president.  Positive  in-  Gen.  Ampudia  capitulated  on  the  24th.  (See 
fitrnctions  were  at  length  sent,  and  on  March  8,  Montbbst.)  Taylor  made  Monterey  his  head- 
1S46,  the  army  began  its  march  toward  the  Bio  quarters,  but  occupied  with  a  strong  detach- 
Grande,  and  on  the  28th  reached  the  banks  of  ment  the  city  of  Saltillo,  the  capit^  of  the 
that  river  opposite  Matamoras.  Here  it  en-  state  of  Coahuila.  He  was  diligently  making 
camped  and  erected  Fort  Brown,  which  com-  preparations  for  an  advance  with  an  adequate 
manded  Matamoras,  where  the  Mexicans  were  army  upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  an  important  city 
Also  throwing  up  batteries  and  redoubts.  On  800  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  when  ne  received 
April  12  GrtUL  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  com-  in  December  a  letter  from  Gen.  Scott,  the  com- 
pander, addressed  a  note  to  Gen.  Taylor  requir-  mander-in-chief,  who  was  then  at  New  York, 
ing  him  within  24  hours  to  break  up  his  camp  informing  him  that,  as  he  was  about  to  lead 
and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  '*  while  our  gov-  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  **I  shall  be 
emmenta  are  regulating  the  pending  (question  obliged  to  take  from  you  most  of  the  gallant 
in  relation  to  Texas,"  and  informing  bun  that  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  whom 
hid  non-compliance  would  be  regarded  by  the  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded." 
Mexicans  aa  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  His  troops  were  accordingly  taken  from  him, 
Gen.  Taylor  replied  that  he  was  acting  under  as  some  of  his  friends  alleged,  from  motives  of 
instmctioDs  which  did  not  permit  him  to  return  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  leaders 
to  the  Nneces,  and  that  if  the  Mexicans  saw  fit  who  controlled  the  administration,  it  being 
to  commence  hostilities  he  should  not  avoid  well  understood  that  he  was  a  whig  in  politics; 
the  conflict.  Ampudia  was  soon  after  super-  and  he  was  left  to  stand  on  the  defensive  with 
Beded  as  Mexican  commander-in-chief  by  Ansta,  only  5,000  men,  of  whom  but  500  were  regu- 
who  early  in  May  crossed  the  Bio  Grande  with  lars,  the  rest  being  volunteers  who  had  never 
a  force  of  6,000  men,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  seen  a  battle. .  He  received  intelligence  that 
inonth  attacked  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Tay-  Santa  Anna,  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican  generals, 
lor  with  2,800  men  at  Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles  had  concentrated  at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  fiower 
from  Matamoras.  (See  Palo  Alto.)  The  of  the  Mexican  army  to  the  number  of  21,000 
Mexicans  retreated  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  veteran  troops,  and  was  moving  rapidly  to  at- 
where  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  on  tack  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
the  following  day  again  gave  battle  to  the  After  carefully  examining  the  ground,  Taylor 
Americana,  who  after  a  severe  contest  routed  on  Feb.  21,  1847,  took  a  position  at  Buena 
them  with  great  loss  and  drove  them  across  Vista,  a  mountain  pass  9  miles  from  Saltillo, 
the  Rio  Grande.    The  total  loss  of  the  Mexi-  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Mezioanfl^ 
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who  made  their  appearance  on  the  following  oonventioDfl,  I  eannot  olrject  to  (heir  deag- 

day,  and  notwithstanding  their  immense  sape-  nating   these  hodies  as  whig,  democrat,  or 

riority  of  numbers  were  signally  defeated*  (See  native.    But  in  being  thus  nominated,  I  nuet 

Btjsita  Vista.)     Santa  Anna  retreated  with  insist  on  the  condition — ^aod  my  pondon  od 

his  disheartened  followers  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  this  point  is  immutable— that  I  shall  not  be 

and  daring  the  rest  of  the  war  the  frontier  of  brought  forward  by  them  as  the  can^dite 

title  Rio  Grande  and  the  valley  of  that  river  of  their  party,  or  considered  as  tiie  expoBcat 

remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Americans,  of  their  party  doctrines*"    In  a  letter  to  Oqi 

For  a  period  of  several  days  before  and  alter  J.  S.  Allison,  April  22,  1848;,  he  sa^:  ''I 

the   battle   all   communication   between  the  have  consented  to  the  use  of  mj  name  u  a 

United  States  and  Gen.  Taylor^s  army  had  candidate  for  the  presidency.    I  have  franklj 

been  cut  off  by  detachments  of  Mexican  cav-  avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitness  for  tlin 

airy,  and  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout  high  station;  but  having,  at  the  sohcitation of 

the  country  as  to  the  resul^t  of  the  encounter  many  of  my  countrymen,  takenmypoaitioDBs 

between   forces  so  unequal.     Rumors  come  a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  gnrreader 

from  the  Rio  Grande  that  Taylor  had  been  that  position  untilmy  friends  manifeat  a  wish 

overpowered  by   the   Mexicans   and  all  his  that  I  should  retire  fix>m  it    I  will  then  mo6t 

troops  killed  or  captured.    In  consequence  of  gladly  do  so.    I  have  no  private  porpoaes  to 

this  painfhl  suspense  the  true  tidings  of  the  accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  bmld  up,  oo 

achievement  of  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory  enemies  to  punish — ^nothing  to  serve  birt  mj 

oververy  superior  numbers  were  received  with  country.  ....  I  am  a  whig.    If  elected,  I 

enthusiastio  satisfaction,  and  the  reputation  wouldnot  bethemwepreadent<^ap<utf.  I 

and  popularity  of  Gen.  Taylor,  already  very  would  endeaver  to  act  independent!/  of  party 

great,  attained  the  highest  pitch.    The  modert  domination.   I  should  feel  bound  toafimiitiater 

and  dignified  tone  of  the  despatches  in  which  thegovemment  untrammelled  by  part/aitaiea. 

he  announced  to  the  government  his  victories  ....  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combi* 

largely  contributed  to  heighten  the  public  es-  nations,  no  intrigues.    If  the  American  people 

teem  for  his  character,  and  on  his  return  home  have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  onghl  not  to 

in  Nov.  1847,  ^^  Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  as  his  give  me  their  suffrages.   If  they  do  not^  m 

soldiers  familiarly  called   him,  was  greeted  know  me  well  enough  to  beHeve  me  vb^  I 

everywhere  by  the  warmest  aemonstrations  declare  I  shall  be  content.    I  am  too  oklaflol- 

of  popular  applause.    This  popularity  naturally  dier  to  murmur  against  such  high  aatbority.*^ 

led  to  propositions  to  nominate  him  as  a  can-  These  declarations  were  satisfactory  to  a  great 

didate  for  the  presidency  at  the  approaching  portion  of  the  i>eople,  especially  of  the  wldg 

election  of  1848;  and  indeed,  immediately  after  party;  and  when  the  whig  national  conTea- 

the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  tion  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  1, 1848,  aeo- 

Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  he  had  been  so  siderable  number  of  the  delegates  were  pledged 

nominated  by  popular  assemblages  at  Ttenton,  to  the  support  of  G^n.  Taylor.    Strong  oppo* 

N.  J.,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.    These  sition,  however,  existed  to  huu  on  TarJoas 

hasty  nominations,  however,  were  made  by  grounds.    The  friends  of  Daniel  Webster  m 

persons  of  little  consideration,  and  attracted  of  Henry  Oky  insisted  upon  the  dsima  of  tho» 

but  a  small  share  of  the  public  regard.    In  eminent  statesmen  upon  tiie  whig  party,  uu 

Mardi,  1847,  overtures  were  made  to  Gen.  portrayed  Uie  injustice  of  setting  them  aside  io 

Taylor  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  native  deference  to  the  mushroom  popolflritj  of  a 

American  party,  to  which  he  replied,  April  28,  mere  military  chieftain,  ^^  an  iniorant  frwtitf 

that  while  the  country  was  involved  m  war  colonel,"  as  Mr.  Webster  oallela  him,  whohw 

and  he  was  engaged  in  operations  against  the  neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  cirjl  sf- 

enemy  he  could  not  acknowledge  any  ambi-  fietirs,  and  as  he  himself  a^hnitted  had  paid  so 

tion  beyond  that  of  bestolving  all  his  best  ex-  little  attention  to  politics  as  not  to  bare  toted 

ertions  toward  obtaining  an  adjustment  of  our  for  40  years.    It  was  also  alleged  tbat  W 

difficulties  with   Mexico.     After  his   return  Taylor  could  hardly  be  considered  a  wbig,  *b^ 

home,  however,  he  wrote  and  authorized  the  was  of  doubtfiil  orthodoxy  on  many  esseotiu 

Sublication  of  several  brief  letters  in  which  he  points  of  the  whig  political  creed.   Tbe  fr^ 

efined  his  political  position,  and  from  which  soil  whigs  fiirther  objected  that  Gen.  Taji^ 

it  appeared  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  was  a  slaveholder,  and  was  not  pledged  against 

it,  '^  a  whig,  but  not  an  ultra  whig."    In  a  let-  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  questioii  tben  pre* 

ter  to  Peter  Sken  Smith,  Jan.  80,  1848,  he  dominant  in  American  polities.   Amid  wm 

said:  "  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  conflicting  views  the  convention  began  to  wh 

to  dictate  to  the  American  people  the  exact  lot  for  a  candidate.    The  whole  nnmber  oi 

manner  in  which  they  should  proceed  to  nomi*  votes  was  280,  and  141  were  neceaaary  to  & 

nate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  choice.   On  the  first  ballot  Taylor  reodmlU 

If  they  desire  such  a  result,  they  must  adopt  votes,  Clay  97,  Scott  48,  Webster  82,  all  otb^ 

the  means  best  suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  6 ;  second  ballot^  Taylor  118,  (Hay  86,  dcob 

consummation  of  the  purpose;    and  if  they  49,  Webster  22 ;  third  ballot,  Taylor  183,  W 

think  fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office,  74,  Scott  64,  Webster  17 ;  fourth  baDot,  Tay  or 

through  their  legislatures,  mass  meetings,  or  171,  Clay  85,  Scott  eo,  Webster  H  ^^  ^*^^^ 
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wasdedairedtbeeaii^Udiate.    Henry  Wilson  of  ^stations  of  popular  enthusiasm.    Notwith- 
Musachnsetts  and  a  few  other  delegates,  on  standing,  however,  hia  great  personal  popular- 
tlus  result  being  announced,  withdrew  from  ity,  the  nnmerioal  preponderance  of  the  demo- 
the  convention,  and  snhaeqnently  formed  the  cratio  party  in  the  country  enabled  it  \o  elect 
fneesoil  party  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  congress  to 
extenuon  of  slavery.    They  justified  their  se-  give  the  opposition  a  decided  m^'ority  not  only 
eessioii  from  the  eouTention  and  from  the  whig  in  the  senate  but  in  the  house  of  representa- 
party,  not  only  by  the  &ct  that  Gen.  Taylor  tives.    In  the  latter  body  a  few  freesoil  mem- 
was  a  daveholder  and  not  opposed  to  the  ex-  hers  elected  by  the  anti-^very  party  held  the 
tension  of  slavery,  but  also  by  maintaining  that  balance  of  power  between  the  whigs  and  demo- 
he  was  not  really  a  whig,  and  especially  that  crats.     On  the  opening  of  the  Slst  congress, 
he  was  «o  unqualified  by  natural  talent  or  ao-  Dec.  8,  1849,  the  house  proved  to  be  divided 
quired  experience  for  the  office  of  president)  as  foUows:  democrats,  112;  whigs,  106;  free- 
st his  nomination  was  one  ^^not  fit  to  be  soilers,  18.    Under  l^ese  circumstances  it  was 
made,'*  as  was  subsequently  smd  in  a  public  found  impracticable  to  elect  a  speaker  till  Dec. 
speech  by  Kr.  Webster,  who  for  a  time  refused  22,  when  the  plurality  rule  was  adopted,  and 
to  acqniesce  in  the  action  of  the  convention,  on  die  68d  ballot  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  a 
After  the  non4nation  of  Qen,  Taylor  the  whig  democrat,  was  elected.  Immediately  afterward  a 
conveotioB  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  vehement  struggle  commenced  with  regard  to 
for  the  yice-preeidenoy,  and  on  the  second  bal-  the  organization  of  the  new  territories,  the  ad- 
lot  IfiUaid  IHlmore  of  New  York  was  nominat-  mission  of  California  as  a  state,  and  the  question 
ed.   The  denKMsratio  national  oonveiition  had  of  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ahready  nominacted  at  Baltimore,  May  22, 1848,  ico,  all  of  these  subjects  being  connected  with 
hiwig  Oass  for  the  ^vsidenoy ;  but  a  powerful  the  great  and  absorbing  question  of  the  exten- 
aection  of  ^e  New  York  democracy,  iSaniliarly  eion  of  davery.    California  had  applied  for  ad- 
known  as  bambomers,  refused  their  support  to  mission  into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  ex- 
Mr.  Caasy  pertly  because  of  his  pro-slavery  pet-  eluding  slavery,  which  had  been  framed  by  a 
ntion,  and  partly  to  punish  him  and  his  south-  convention  of  Uie  people'  without  the  usual  pre- 
«^  partasBDs  for  preventing  the  nomination  of  liminary  authorization  from  congress.    There 
Martin  Van  Buren  by  the  democratic  national  being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of  free  and 
eonrention  of  1844,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  slave  states  in  the  Union,  the  proposition  to  ad- 
set  aside  for  a  comparatively  obscure  politician,  mit  California  and  thus  give  the  free  states  a 
Mr.  Polk.    On  Aug.  9, 1848,  these  freesoU  dem-  preponderance  in  the  senate  excited  through- 
ocrats  assembled  in  a  great  mass  and  delegate  out  the  South  the  most  violent  opposition.    At 
eoBvention  at  BuffiJo,  N.  Y.,  together  with  the  the  same  time  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  or  Dese- 
freesoil  whiga  who  had  rejected  the  nomination  ret,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mormons  who  occu- 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  liberty  party  men  who  pied  it,  were  without  governments,  while  the 
had  previoudy  supported  James  G.  Bimey  as  boundajy  question  between  New  Mexico  and 
the  distinctive  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the  Texas  was  creating  great  agitation  in  the  south- 
presidency.    A  ftiaion  of  these  parties  was  ef*  west,  the  people  of  Texas  threatening  to  take 
fected  on  the  basis  of  a  platform  of  whic^  op-  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  force, 
position  to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the  Fresident  Taylor  in  his  messages  to  congress 
leadmg  principle,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  was  recommended,  as  the  easiest  way  of  settling  the 
nominated  for  president  and  Charles  Francis  dispute,  that  California  should  be  admitted,  and 
Adams  of  Maasaohusetts  for  vice-president,  that  the  other  territories  should  form  state  con; 
The  election  took  place  in  November,  and  for  stitutions  -to  suit  themselves,  and  should  be  ad- 
Tavlor  and  Filfanore  168  electors  were  chosen  mitted  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
to  127  for  Cass  and  Butler,  the  democratic  can-  as  their  constitations  might  prescribe.    These 
didates.    The  Van  Buren  and  Adams  party  did  recommendations  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Qot  SQcoeed  in  caorrying  a  single  elector,  their  slaveholding  leaders,  many  of  whom  made  open 
popular  vote  beiing  291,678,  while  that  for  Gen.  threats  of  secession  in  case  of  the  admission  of 
Taylor  was  1,862,081,  and  that  for  Cass  1,222,-  California.    Scenes  of  violence  occurred  in  the 
^'    Gen.  Tajior  was  inaugurated  president  senate,  and  great  excitement  and  agitation  ax- 
on Monday,  March  5, 1849,  and  on  the  follow-  isted  at  Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
iog  day  app<nnted  aa  hia  cabinet  John  M.  Clay-  try.    Henry  Clay  in  the  senate,  to  settle  the 
ton  of  Delaware,  secretary  of  state;   William  controversy,  introduced  propositions  for  '*an 
M.  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  ther  amicable  arrangement  of  all  questions  in  con- 
trwaory;   Qeorge  W.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  troversy  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states 
secretary  of  war ;  William  B.  Preston  of  Vir-  growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery."    These 
Sniia,  secretary  ^of  the  navy;  Thomas  Ewing  propositions  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Jacob  Col-  fomia  as  a  state;  the  formation  of  territorial 
^er  .of  Vermont,  postmaster-genersd ;   and  governments  in  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  re- 
Bererdy  Johnaon  of  Maryland,  attonrey-gen-  cently  acquired  from  Mexico,  without  any  re- 
eral    During  the  summer  the  president  made  striction  as  to  slavery;  the  determination  of 
a  tour  through  the  middle  states  as  far  as  Lake  the  boundary  of  Texas ;  the  payment  of  the 
£ne,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  mani-  debt  of  Texas ;  declaring  against  the  abolition 
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of  aUverj  in  the  district  of  Oolnmbia ;  declar-  150  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  126  wide  from 

ing  that  tiie  slave  trade  in  the  district  ought  to  E.  to  W.,  and  has  a  probable  area  of  16,000  sq. 

be  abolished,  bnt  that  congress  has  no  right  m.,  varying  greatly  however  in  the  dry  and 

to  prohibit  or  obetmct  the  slave  trade  between  the  rainy  season.    Its  depth  rarely  exceeds  15 

the  states ;  and  lastly  that  a  more  stringent  feet,  and  many  portions  of  it  dttring  the  drj 

fugitive  slave  law  should  be  passed.   (See  Olat,  season  are  rather  a  reedy  swamD  than  a  Uke; 

Hbnbt,  vol.  V.  p.  822.)   Mr.  Olay^s  propositions  the  inkHml  or  open  water  in  ue  dry  warn 

were  still  the  subject  in  one  form  or  another  occupies  only  the  central  and  S.  W.  part;  its 

of  exciting  debates  in  congress  and  of  earnest  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  860  feet  The  . 

discussion  among  the  peojue,  when  on  the  4th  water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  thoagh  that  in  the 

of  July,  1850,  G«n.  Taylor  was  seized  with  bil-  marshy  pits  along  the  shores  is  brackish  in  tiie 

ions  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the  dry  season  from  Sue  presence  of  natron.  ltb« 

presidential  mansion. — ^In  person  €^en.  Taylor  two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Komadnga 

was  of  middle  stature  and  stout  form,  with  dark  and  the  Shary,  the  former  flowing  from  the  W^ 

complexion,  high  forehead,  and  keen  pene-  and  the  latter  from  the  8.,  bnt  no  ontiet  The 

trating  eyes,  with  a  face  more  remarkable  for  shores  abound  with  rushes  and  reeds,  and  the 

intelligence  than  for  elegance,  and  an  expres-  lagoons  and  shallower  portions  of  the  lake  are 

sion  of  much  kindness  and  good  nature.    Hia  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  an^ng  which  the 

manners  and  appearance  were  very  plain  and  most  conspicuous  are  the  lotus  {nymphaa  ktw) 

flomple.    As  president  he  fully  maintained  the  and  a  floating  plant  called  by  thenatLyes/aniia 

popularity  which  had  led  to  his  election,  and  belldbago  or  homeless  fanna.    A  species  of  an- 

was  personally  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  telope,  which  Barth  supposes  to  be  the  onti^ 

those  who  have  filled  the  chief  executive  office  Arabica,  feed  in  large  herds  on  the  shores  of 

of  the  country.    His  administration  will  be  the  lake,  and  the  native  cattle  thiive  on  its 

ever  memorable  as  the  period  in  which  the  an-  rich  pasturage.    The  hippopotamns  and  croco- 

tagonism  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  dile  wallow  in  great  numbers  in  the  shallow 

statesreached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened  Ijigoons,  and  turtles  and  fish  are  ahnndant 

the  Union — a  crisis  then  avoided,  however,  by  The  southern  banks  of  the  Tchad  are  flat  and 

a  compromise.    It  was  during  this  administra-  low,  and  are  extensively  inundated;  hnt  the 

tion  that  the  secession  party  in  the  South  first  northern  are  high  and  woody,  and  here  ele- 

manifested  itself  in  considerable  force  outside  phants  are  found  in  vast  herds.    Water  fowl 

of  the  state  of  South  Oarolina.  To  the  schemes  are  also  numerous,  principally  of  the  duck 

of  this  party  Gen.  Taylor  was  sternly  opposed,  tribe.    There  are  extensive  iriands  in  the  lake, 

and  in  reply  to  a  delegation  of  its  congressional  which  are  densely  inhabited  by  a  pagan  race 

leaders,  who  waited  upon  him  with  threats  of  called  Biddoomi^s,  distinct  from  the  sarronnd- 

disunion  and  civil  war,  he  said  that  if  the  ing  Mohammedan  tribes.    (See  Bn>D00XABs.) 

standard  of  revolt  were  raised,  he  would  him-  The  existence  of  this  lake  was  known  to  Leo 

self  take  the  field  to  suppress  it  at  the  head  of  Africanus  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  first  £a- 

an  army  of  volunteers,  and  should  not  for  that  ropeans  who  visited  it  in  more  modem  times 

purpose  deem  it  necessary  to  call  upon  a  single  were  Denham  and  Olapperton  in  18^3,  and 

soldier  from  the  North.  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Vogel  in  1861-6.  Dr- 

TAZEWELL.    I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bor-  Overw^  died  on  its  banks,  Sept  27, 1862. 

dering  on  Ky.,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  TOBDEBNIGOV,  a  S.  W.  government  of  i* 

Olincn  and  Sandy  rivers;  area,  1,800  sq.  m.';  ropean  Russia,  province  of  Ukraine, bonnded 

pop.  in  1860,  9,920,  of  whom  1,202  were  slaves,  by  Smolensk,  Orel,  Koorsk,  Pultowa,  Kiev, 

Clinch  mountain  and  other  ranges  traverse  the  Minsk,  and  MohUev;    area,  21,250  sq*  ^^ 

county.    The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  pop.  m  1866,  1,401,879.     The  surface,  witli 

The  productions  in  1850  were  285,126  bushels  the  exception  of  the  western  portion,  is  "Xi^ 

of  Indian  corn,  125,214  of  oats,  21,827  of  wheat;  and  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile.   It  u  ^e>^ 

and  185,910  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  6  tan-  watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  most  im* 

neries,  16  churches,  a  bank,  and  654  pupils  at-  portant  of  which  are  the  Dnieper,  which  flofs 

tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Jeffersonville.  on  the  W.  boundary,  and  its  affluent  the  Des- 

II.  A  central  co.  of  Illinois,  bounded  K  W.  na,  which  intersects  the  government   Hon^ 

by  the  Illinois  river  and  intersected  by  the  homed  oattie,  and  sheep  are  abundant, andthe 

Mackinaw;  area,  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  breeds  of  the  two  first  are  particularly  good. 

21,471.    The  surface  is  level,  consisting  mostly  Much  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  from  b^« 

of  prairies,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.     The  and  locusts  are  often  very  destructiTe.  }^^ 

E reductions  in  1850  were  1,114,640  bushels  of  manuractures  are  confined  chiefly  to  utidee 
ndian  corn,  144,241  of  wheat,  146,992  of  oats,  for  domestic  use.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy 
9,986  tons  of  hay,  and  186,850  lbs.  of  butter,  is  distilled.  The  largest  place  in  the  govern- 
There  were  8  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  17  ment  is  l^ieehin,  a  manufaSturing  town.— 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,941  pupUs  Tohebnigov,  the  capita^  on  the  Desna^SO  m. 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Tremont.  K.  K  E.  from  Kiev,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
TCHAD,  or  TsJlD,  a  lake  of  Soodan,  in  cen-  in  the  Ukraine,  and  has  a  large  trade;  pop- 
tral  Africa,  lying  between  lat.  12"^  80'  and  14"^  12,000.  It  was  formerly  held  b/  the  Tartaff 
80'  N.  and  long.  18<>  and  15''  E.    It  is  about  and  Poles. 
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TCHIH  ATOHEF,  Pbteb^  a  Russian  geologist  Ohinese  writers  to  have  been  first  disoovered 
and  naturalist,  bom  at  Gatohina,  near  St.  Pe-  in  the  hills  of  the  central  provinces,  where 
tersburg,  in  1812.    Early  in  life  he  was  em-  they  are  still  abundant.   No  certain  allusion  to 
ployed  in  the  Bassian  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  tea  is  traced  back  furtiier  than  the  9th  century. 
and  between  1841  and  1844  was  attached  to  Two  Arabian  travellers,  as  translated  in  the 
the  embas^  at  Constantinople.    In  the  latter  work  of  Renaudot,  AneienneB  relations  det 
year  he  quitted  the  public  service  in  order  to  Indei  etdela  Chine^  describe  it  as  being  in  use 
devote  himsdf  exclusively  to  scientific  pur-  as  a  beverage  by  the  Chinese  in  the  latter  half 
gaits,  and  soon  after  was  commissioned  by  the  of  the  9th  century.   The  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
government  to  explore  the  Altai  mountains,  of  tea  plant  is  almost  as  valuable  as  it  is  to  the 
which  he  published  an  account  under  the  title  Chinese,  affirm  that  the  latter  obtained  it  about 
of  V&yage  mientifique  dang  r Altai  et  dans  le$  the  year  828  from  Corea;  but  this  is  not  cred- 
amtriet  a/S^auntea  (4to.,  Paris,  1646).  His  next  ited.    Tea  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
undertaking  was  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  Portuguese,  who  imported  it  early  in  the 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  accomplished,  amid  16th  century ;  and  in  1589  a  notice  of  it  was 
^reat  perils  and  difficulties,  in  the  space  of  6  published  in  the  Mutoria  Indicm  of  Giovanni 
years.   His  time  has  since  been  mainly  devoted  Pietro  Haffei,  and  also  by  Giovanni  Botero. 
tothepreparationof  his  elaborate  work,  X'^Md  Travellers  in  China  and  other  eastern  coun- 
Miimn;  description  physique^  statistique  et  tries,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  gave 
arehiohgique  de  eette  eantrSe^  of  which  only  the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  virtues  of  tea, 
first  two  parts,  relating  to  the  physical  geog-  which  appears  to  have  been  in  very  general  use 
raphv,  climatology,  and  botany  of  the  subject,  at  that  tmie  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Asia. 
hare  as  yet  appeared  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  186S-  The  Persians  are  described  by  Adam  Olearius 
%  with  atlas  and  plates).    The  remaining  por-  (1687)  as  boiling  the  leaves  till  the  water  ac- 
tion, treating  of  geology,  statistics,  and  arobee-  quires  a  bitterish  taste  and  a  blackish  color, 
ology,  are  in  preparation.   The  author  has  also  when  they  add  to  it  fennel,  anise  seed,  cloves, 
poblisheid  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  bodies  and  sugar ;  the  Hindoos,  he  adds,  put  it  into 
many  minor  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  seething  water.    About  the  same  time  the  pe- 
his  stadies.    He  resides  in  Paris.  ouliar  method  of  preparing  it  by  the  Japanese, 
T£A  (Chinese,  tehcL,  cha^  or  tha)^  the  dried  which  is  still  in  practice,  was  described  by 
leares  of  several  plants  of  the  genus  thea,  be-  Mandelslo  of  the  Danish  embassy;  this  consists 
longing  to  the  natural  order  TematrSmiacem.  in  reducing  the  leaf  to  powder,  and  putting 
The  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  this  into  porcelain  cups  full  of  boiling  water. 
the  same  ftmily  as  tiie  camellias,  and  the  two  The  Butch  East  India  company  introduced  tea 
principal  species  of  linuffius,  also  recognized  into  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
by  lindley,  T.  'bohea  and  T.  viridiSy  have  also  tury,  and  it  was  known  several  years  previous 
been  called  eameUia  hohea   and   C.  niridis.  to  1657  in  England  as  a  choice  and  very  rar* 
They  are  now  however  only  regarded  as  vane-  article  in  occasional  great  entertainments.    It 
ties  of  the  71  Sinensis,    The  plants  are  bushy,  had  long  been  the  custom  in  European  coun- 
with  nmnerons  leafy  branches,  and  grow  to  tries  to  make  use  of  hot  infiisions  of  leaves  as 
the  height  of  from  8  to  5  feet,  and  sometimes  beverages,  and  in  England  those  of  the  sage 
much  higher.    The  leaves  are  2  or  3  inches  were  much  employed,  and  are  even  said  to 
long  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  of  ellip-  have  been  carried  to  China  by  the  Dutdi  to  be 
ticj  oblong  shape,  serri^ed  except  at  the  base,  there  exchanged  for  the  Chinese  tea  leaf.    Tea 
marked  with  transverse  veins,  of  Gaining  green  at  that  early  period  was  valued  at  £6  to  £10 
color,  and  are  supported  alternately  on  short  a  pound  weight.    It  was  offered  for  sale  in 
channelled  foot-s1»lks.    The  fiowers  are  white,  1667  by  Thomas  Garway,  the  founder  of  the 
of  considerable  size,  and  resemble  those  of  the  London  coffee  house,  still  known  as  *^6arra* 
myrtle;  they  are  either  solitary,  or  2  or  8  to-  way's,''  at  prices  varying  from  15  to  60  shil- 
gether  on  separate  pedicels,  at  the  axils  of  tbe  lings  a  pound.    He  also  sold  it,  in  the. infusion, 
leaves;  calyx  short,  green,  divided  into  6  seg-  '*  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most 
in^nU;  corolla  with  5  to  9  petals  cohering  at  knowing  merchants  and  travellers  into  those 
the  base;  stamens  numerous,  with  yellow  an-  eastern  countries."    Th|s  appeared  in  a  print- 
tbers;  pistil  with  a  8-parted  style;  capsules  8-  ed  sheet  by  Garway,  entitled  "An  exact  De- 
celled  and  8-seeded.    The  two  species  are  dis-  scription  of  tiie  Growth,  Quality,  and  Virtues 
tingnished  by  botanists  chiefly  by  the  shape  of  of  the  Tea  Leaf."    In  1660,  by  act  of  parlia- 
the  leaves.  De  OandoUe  admits  but  one  spedes,  ment,  tea,  with  chocolate  and  sherbet,  was 
^"ith  two  varieties,  viz.:  the  wndis^  with  *4an-  made  subject  to  a  tax  of  8i.  on  every  gallon 
ceolate  flat  leaves,  3  times  as  long  as  they  are  made  and  sold.     The  article  still  continued 
broad,"  and  the  ^hea,  with  "  elliptical,  oblong,  very  rare,  as  in  1664  a  present  of  2  lbs.  2  oz., 
subrngose  leaves,  twice  as  long  as  broad."  costing  40s,  a  pound,  was  made  to  the  king  by 
These  ypecific  names  have  no  relation  to  the  the  East  India  company ;  and  two  years  after- 
kinds  of  tea  known  as  green  and  bohea,  as  both  ward  another  present,  also  obtained  from  the 
^  produced  from  either  one  of  tiie  plants,  as  continent,  was  made  of  22|  lbs.,  for  which  the 
▼ill  be  explained  below.    The  plants  are  indi-  directors  paid  60«.  a  pound.    In  1677  the  East 
genoQs  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  said  by  the  India  company  took  the  first  step  toward  im- 
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porting  teas,  in  an  order  to  their  agents  for  States  was  attempted  at  GreeiiiTine,  in  tiu 
teas  of  the  best  kind  *•'•  to  the  amount  of  £100."  monntainons  parts  of  South  OarolinA,  by  the 
There  was  reoeived  the  next  jear  4,718  lbs.,  late  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  from  1848  to  1852.  He 
which  seems  to  have  glutted  the  market    The  imported  plants  of  5  to  7  years^  growth  from 
recorded  import  bj  the  company  for  6  years  Ohina,  and  stocked  a  small  plfuitatioa  with 
aftorward  was  only  410  lbs. ;  but  some  tea  ap-  them  in  that  region,  where  they  were  exposed 
pears  to  have  been  introduced  through  other  without  iigury  to  severe  frosts  during  the  win- 
means.    About  the  dose  of  the  century  the  ters,  and  to  snow  which  covered  the  grounds 
average  importation  amounted  to  about  20,000  or  9  inches  deep.     From  his  experiment  it 
lbs.  a  year ;  in  1703  to  over  100,000  lbs.,  at  an  would  appear  that  the  climate  and  sofl  are  verj 
average  value  of  about  1(U. ;  and  in  1721  it  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant; 
reached  1,000,000  lbs.    Thus  the  tea  trade  rap-  but  the  waAt  of  experienced  labor,  and  the 
idly  grew  to  great  importance,  and  the  article  abundance  of  other  more  profitable  emnloy- 
being  regarded  as  one  of  luxury  rather  than  of  ments,  will  probably  long  preTent  the  cmtore 
Becessity,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  enormous  from  attaining  any  importance  in  this  conntrj. 
duties,  which,  while  they  added  largely  in  the  It  may  perhaps  soonest  succeed  in  California, 
18th  century  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdonL  where  Ohinese  laborers  can  condnct  the  ma- 
led  to  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling,  and  nipulationa,  and  the  processes  may  be  simpli- 
also  to  adulteration  of  genuine  and  fabrication  fled  and  economized  by  the  introdnction  of 
of  counterfeit  teas.    The  East  India  company  improved  apparatus  and  machinwy.  But  al- 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  until  it  was  thoughthehighcost  of  transportation  from  the 
thrown  open  on  April  22,  1884,  with  low  du-  interior  districts  of  Ohina  to  the  coast,  and  the 
ties,  ranging  from  U.  6^2.  to  Si.  a  pound.    The  long  sea  voyage  to  the  United  States,  are  im- 
importations  of  1888  amounted  to  82,067,852  portent  points  in  favor  of  introdndng  the  col- 
Ibs.,  and  those  of  1885  to  44,860,550  lbs.    In  tnre  into  the  United  States,  there  are  on  the 
1859  the  receipts  were  88,600,000  lbs.,  which,  other  hand  to  be  considered  the  extzemdy  low 
at  the  present  duty  of  Is,  6d,  per  pound,  yield-  oost  of  labor  in  Ohin&  which  is  worth  only 
ed  a  revenue  of  £5,914,000.    The  extent  of  the  from  $8  to  $4  per  month,  and  that  tiiis  is  the 
trade  in  the  United  States  will  be  noticed  at  chief  item  of  expense  in  the  producdon  of  t«a. 
the  close  of  this  article. — ^The  range  and  culti-  Ordinary  congou  tea  in  the  tefr-prodnciDgdis- 
vation  of  the  tea  plant  is  over  a  laige  portion  triots  is  rated  at  from  6  to  8  taek  per  pied,  or 
of  Ohina  between  lat.  20*"  and  40°  N.,  extend-  fr^m  8  to  9  cts.  per  pound.    The  pacBsg  and 
ing  east  over  the  Japan  islands,  and  stretching  transportation  add  to  this  about  8  cts.,  and  the 
west  about  the  80th  parallel  to  Nepaul  and  the  export  duties  and  charges  about  3  cts.  more, 
Himalaya.     The  most   important  district  in  making  the  cost  to  the  shippers  about  15  eta. 
Ohina  is  near  the  coast  from  about  lat.  25°  to  So  it  appears  that  even  with  a  high  protective 
82°,  or  to  Shanghai.    The  productive  districts  duty  there  is  little  probability  that  the  cQlinrd 
in  Ohina  are  Fo-kien  and  Oanton  for  black  tea,  oould  be  made  profitable.  The  districts  of  sontii* 
and  Kianff-nan,  Eiang-si,  and  Ohe-kiang  for  em  Ohina  are  mostly  of  a  mountainons.charsc- 
green.    The  most  important  of  these  are  Fo-  ter,  and  too  rocky  to  be  much  cultivated.  Itu 
kien  and  Kiang-nan.    Bobert  Fortune,  the  bo<  not  until  passing  tlie  sterile  granitic  regions 
tanical  collector  to  the  horticultural  society  of  that  the  more  fertile  districts  devoted  to  the  tea 
London,  observed  that  both  the  black  and  oulture  are  met  with  further  north,  ^^^^ 
green  teas  of  the  northern  districts  are  obtained  river  Min,  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-lden  and  Cbo- 
from  the  T.  9iridu,  while  those  of  both  sorts  kiang.    The  landa  here  spread  out  into  broau 
shipped  from  Oanton  are  produced  from  the  plains,  some  of  which  are  at  a  lower  level  tbsn 
T,  hohea.    Tea  is  also  an  important  product  in  the  suiface  of  the  rivers  and  canala  vbicn 
Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Oochin  Ohina.    The  plant  pass  through  them,  but  the  soil  of  these  is  ti^- 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  mountunous  parts  of  ally  a  stiff  clay,  more  unproductiTe  than  tbo 
Ava.    In  the  mountains  which  separate  Ohina  soil  of  plains  elevated  a  few  feet  above  theleye^ 
from  the  Burmese  territories  the  tea  plant  is  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  is  the  case  ^ 
indigenous,  and  abounds  especially  in  Upper  much  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  ShaoghaL  B^ 
Assam,  bordering  on  the  province  of  Turman.  tea  carefully  cultivated  upon  these  plains  » 
Its  culture  has  been  encouraged  by  the  gov-  Imownas  "garden  tea,"  while  that  gro^o  upon 
emment  of  British  India  in  the  N.  W.  prov-  the  more  elevated  lands  is  called  '^hill  tea. 
inces  and  the  Pu^jaub.    In  Kepanl,  lat.  27°  fii  several  of  the  provinces  very  good  tea  » 
42'  N.,  the  plant  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation  produced  upon  hills  where  the  soO  ia  n^ 
of  4,784  feet  above  the  bay  of  Bengal.    The  The  geological  formations  in  some  of  the  ol^ 
tea  from  these  districts  sometimes  brings  in  triets  are  granitic,  and  in  some  they  oonsist  oi 
India  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  pound.    The  ailurian  slates  with  red  calcareous  fiaDd^tooe, 
Dutch  have  introduced  the  culture  with  con-  and  in  the  bohea  tea  lands  of  Woo-e-shaa  oi 
siderable  success  upon  the  hills  of  the  island  day  slate,  associated  with  beds  of  qoarti  cot 
of  Java.    The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  through  by  dikes  and  veins  of  black  grami^i 
Brazil,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Ohinese  and  overiaid  by  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
laborers,  some  tea  has  been  produced  near  Rio  composed  of  quartzose  grains  and  pebbles  heM 
Janeiro.    The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United  together  by  a  calcareous  paste.  Thehill^desu 
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this  region  often  present  notlung  green  except-  bamboo  screen  to  the  action  of  the  air,  when 
iDg  the  tea  shmbs. — ^The  soil  best  adapted  for  they  are  again  roasted  with  less  heat  over  a 
the  growth  of  the  tea  plant  is  a  light  loam  more  charcoal  instead  of  a  wood  fire.  They  are  again 
or  less  stony,  containing  considerable  vegetable  rolled,  and  sometimes  the  processes  are  again 
matter,  and  which,  while  retentive  of  moisture,  repeated.    The  final  drying  is  commonly  in  the 
U  at  the  same  time  well  drained,  and  soffioient-  pans,  of  the  finest  sorts  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
ly  porous  to  be  permeable  to  the  delicate  fibres  over  a  charcoal  fire.    The  difference  between 
of  the  roots.    The  seeds,  gathered  in  October,  green  and  black  teas  is  owing  to  the  longer 
are  kept  in  sand  till  tiie  next  spring,  when  they  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  air  before  the  dry- 
are  sown  either  in  the  rows  in  wmoh  they  are  ing,  and  during  the  different  stages  of  die  di^- 
to  grow,  or  in  a  bed  from  which  they  are  after-  ing  process,    instead  of  the  leaves  being  taken 
ward  transplanted  to  the  tea  fields.    The  seeds  directly  to  the  drying  pans,  they  are  left,  if  in- 
are  planted  6  or  8  together  in  holes  ranged  in  tended  for  black  tea,  spread  ont  sometimes  a 
rows  about  4  feet  apart,  and  as  the  plants  ger*  whole  night  on  bamboo  mats,  and  are  after- 
mioate,  if  the  season  is  dry,  they  are  watered  ward  tossed  abont  and  exposed  to  the  air.    The 
with  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed,  beating  and  rolling  processes  may  also  be  re» 
and  sometimes  treated  with  liquid  manure  or  petted  as  many  as  4  times ;  and  the  final  dryinff 
the  dang,  of  silkworms.    Water  lodging  about  is  slowly  conducted,  a  workman  opening  and 
the  roots  is  apt  to  destroy  the  plants,  and  stirring  the  leaves  with  his  hands  to  affoid  free 
manure  is  thought  to  impair  the  flavor  of  the  passage  to  the  vapors.    The  effect  of  this  is  to 
tea.    In  the  winters,  if  the  cold  is  severe,  the  induce  a  partial  fermentetion  and  oxidation  of 
young  tender  shrubs  are  often  protected  by  a  the  leaves,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  color 
wrapping  of  straw  around  them.    The  first  to  black.    By  rapid  drying,  with  the  least  ex- 
gathering  of  the  leaves  does  not  take  place  posnre  to  the  air,  the  leaves  not  only  remain 
until  the  second  or  third  year.    The  young  green,  but  they  retain  more  of  the  active  prop- 
leaf  buds  are  sometimes  gathered  early  in  Aprils  erties  of  the  plant,  as  appears  fi*om  the  greater 
for  the  Mud  of  tea  known  as  pekoe,  which  is  effect  of  green  teas  upon  tiie  nervous  system, 
the  choicest  of  black  teas.    The  plants  might  It  is  also  stated  that  the  difference  between 
be  seriously  ii^nred  by  the  loss  of  the  young  green  and  black  teas  is  owing  in  part  at  least 
bads,   but  for   the  copious  rains  which  fiafl  to  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and  age  of  the 
abont  this  season.    !New  leaves  soon  appear,  leaves,  the  planto  ftimishing  the  black  teas 
and  these,  gathered  the  last  of  April  or  early  being  grown  in  hilly  and  mountainous  places, 
in  ICay,  oonstitate  the  most  important  crop,  and  the  green  tea  Idirubs  being  cnltiviU^  on 
The  third  gathering,  early  in  clnly,  ftimishes  level  lands,  in  soUs  enriched  with  manure.  Some 
leaves  of  inferior  quality.    In  some  parts  of  of  the  varieties  of  green  tea  are  produced  by 
the  country  a  fourth  crop  is  gathered  in  Au^^  sorting  a  single  kind  by  mffcing  through  sieves 
or  September,  of  large  and  old  leaves  of  httle  of  different  sizes,  and  tiie  finer  kinds  thus  sepa- 
value.    The  duration  of  the  plants  is  10  or  12  rated  are  sometimes  roasted  after  this  8  or  4 
years,  when  they  are  dug  up,  and  replaced  by  times.    Since  ^e  great  demand  for  green  teas 
seedlhigs.    The  leaves  are  stripped  off  rapidly  for  the  United  Stetes  in  1882  and  1888,  the 
without  much  care,  into  baskets  of  split  bam-  Chinese  have  been  in  the  habit  of  artificially 
boo,  and  are  carried  to  the  building  where,  coloring  inferior  or  damaged  black  teas,  so  as  to 
after  being  sorted,  they  are  subjected  to  the  make  them  pass  for  tiie  higher  priced  green  teas, 
drying  process.    The  buildings  used  for  this  and  by  similar  methods  of  improving  the  color 
ptxrpose  appear  to  be  low  sheds  more  or  less  of  the  poorer  sorts  of  green  tea.    As  witnessed 
open  at  the  sides,  and  furnished  within  with  by  Sir  John  Davis,  tiie  method  of  coloring  con- 
rows  of  pans  in  stacks  of  brickwork.    The  sists  in  first  stirring  among  the  leaves,  while 
drying  is  variously  conducted  according  to  the  heated  in  the  pans,  a  little  pulverized  yellow 
quality  of  the  tea,  some  kinds  being  exposed  to  turmeric,  and  then  adding  a  mixture  of  finely 
the  open  air  in  shallow  pans,  some  being  tossed  pulverized  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.    Indigo 
up  in  the  air,  and  some,  too  choice  for  handling,  and  porcelain  clay  are  dso  used  for  this  purpose, 
are  whirled  round  in  sieves.    They  are  then  To  such  an  extent  is  this  adopted,  that  it  is  be- 
exposed  in  the  pans  to  su^cient  heat  to  dis-  lieved  that  tUl  green  teas  exported  firom  China 
pel  their  moisture  without  impairing  the  aroma  are  glazed  or  colored;  ana  according  to  Dr. 
of  the  tea,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  person  tend-  Hassall,  when  they  are  not  colored  there  is  lit- 
iug  each  pan  and  keeping  the  leaves  constantly  tie  to  distinguish  green  from  black  tea,  the  chief 
in  motion  with  his  hands.    A  brisk  fire  of  dry  difference  in  color  being  that  the  former  is 
wood  is  kept  up  under  the  pans  during  this  sometimes  inclined  to  olive.    Some  varieties  of 
roasting  process.    In  a  few  minutes  the  leaves  black  teas,  as  the  scented  caper  or  black  gun- 
become  soft  and  pliable  and  moist  upon  the  powder  and  orange  pekoe,  are  also  made  to 
sur&ce.    They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  teble  present  a  peculiarly  smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
of  split  bamboo,  and  a  number  of  workmen  ance  by  rolling  tiie  leaves  with  pulverized 
around  take  them  up  in  their  hands  and  roll  graphite  or  bli^  lead.    None  of  these  fine 
them,  by  which  they  acquire  the  curled  form  varieties  are  ever  found  in  England  otherwise 
conmion  to  the  commercial  tea.    As  soon  as  than  adulterated,  but  the  souchong  and  con- 
this  10  done,  the  leaves  are  exposed  upon  a  gons  are  generally  free  from  Ihis  deception. 
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The  Chinese  also  employ  other  methods  of 
adulteration,  as  intermixing  other  kinds  of 
leares  with  those  of  the  tea  plant,  such  as  leaves 
of  the  ash,  plmn,  &c.  This  too  is  practised 
chiefly  with  the  green  teas ;  and  they  even 
manufacture  a  spurious  article,  which  they  caU 
themselves  lie  tea,  and  so  hrand  the  chest  con- 
taining it,  made  up  of  the  dust  of  tea  and  other 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  hy  means  of  starch  or 
gum  they  cause  to  cohere  in  little  masses ;  these 
they  paint  and  color  with  great  skill  to  imitate 
either  hlack  or  green  gunpowder  tea.  Lie  tea 
is  also  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  quality, 
the  proportion  heing  certified  to  hy  the  Chinese 
merchant  who  disposes  of  them.  It  may  be 
detected  hy  the  leaves  not  unfolding  when 
steeped  in  boiling  water.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  the  parliamentary  committee  in 
1856,  that  the  importations  of  lie  tea  into  Eng- 
land amounted  to  £400,000  or  £500,000.  From 
other  evidence  presented  to  this  committee,  it 
would  appear  that  the  English  vie  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  their  adul- 
terations of  tea.  They  employ  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  leaves  and  of  coloring  matters,  some 
of  whicix  are  much  more  dangerous  from  their 

SDisonous  qualities  than  those  used  by  the 
hinese.  Bome  of  these  falsifications  may  be 
readily  detected  by  washing  away  the  soluble 
matters  from  a  sample  of  the  tea  exposed  to  a 
gentle  stream  of  cold  water,  and  also  by  burn- 
ing another  sample  and  comparing  the  weight 
of  its  ash  with  that  of  teas  of  undoubted  char- 
acter. While  the  ash  of  genuine  teas  amounts 
to  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  that  of  adulterated  teas 
has  been  found  of  various  weights  up  to  45.5 
per  cent.  Another  fraudulent  practice  is  to 
cause  teas  which  have  been  onclb  used  and  ex- 
hausted of  their  virtue,  to  assume  again  the 
appearance  of  fresh  tea.  This  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  by  collecting  the  exhausted  leaves 
from  hotels  and  coffee  houses,  and  redrying 
them,  treated  with  gum  water,  in  establish- 
ments devoted  to  this  business.  The  leaves 
are  then  sold  to  be  intermixed  with  genuine 
teas,  or  they  are  artificially  colored  and  glazed 
to  be  sold  as  green  tea.  In  order  to  communi- 
cate an  agreeable  scent  to  tea,  the  Chinese  mix 
with  some  kinds  the  leaves  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  such  as  ehloranthus  incanspieutUy  olea 
fragrwM^  and  others.  The  flowers  are  dried, 
powdered,  and  sprinkled  over  the  tea,  or  the 
fresh  flowers  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  tea  leaves,  when  both  are  roasted  till 
the  flowers  become  crisp.  In  either  case  they 
are  finally  removed  by  sifting.  The  tea  farms 
in  China  seldom  produce  more  than  600  chests 
of  tea  each.  The  crops  are  bought  up  by  tea 
merchants,  who  collect  together  from  differ- 
ent farms  enough  for  620  or  630  chests,  which 
they  mix  together,  roast  again,  and  then  pack 
in  chests  for  transportation.  The  next  mer- 
chant who  buys  the  tea  puts  upon  the  chests 
some  mark  that  is  in  good  repute,  and  sends 
them  forward  to  the  shipping  ports,  toward 
which  the  transportation  through  some  of  the 


districts  is  by  men  who  carry  the  chests 
one  at  each  end  of  a  bamboo,  which  rests  across 
the  shoulder.  But  if  the  tea  is  of  saperior 
quality,  a  single  chest  is  fastened  at  the  ends  of 
two  bamboos,  and  is  thus  carried  upon  the  bad 
of  a  man ;  the  otJier  ends  of  the  bamboos  pro- 
ject in  front,  and  are  tied  together.  Bj  pla- 
cing these  ends  upon  the  ground  and  niabg 
them  to  a  perpendicular  position,  the  ooolj  is 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  chest  as  he  stops 
to  rest  in  ascending  the  steep  mountain  passes; 
and  wherever  he  stops  he  sets  the  chest  in  this 
manner  against  the  wall,  never  allowing  it  to  be 
defaced  nor  the  tea  injured  by  the  chest  touch- 
ing the  ground.  From  the  bohea  countries  to 
Canton  the  transportation  ia  effected  by  a  nmn- 
ber  of  portages  alternating  with  ahipments  in 
boats,  occupying  altogether  from  6  weeb  to  2 
months.  From  the  same  region  to  Shsn^ai 
by  similar  means  the  distance  of  620  nules 
is  accomplished  in  about  28  days.— The  soluble 
constituents  of  tea  contained  in  its  infns(m 
consist  of  gum,  grape  sugar,  a  large  proportion 
of  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  pecnliar  nitro- 
genized  principle  called  theine,  vhidi  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  coffee  and  intiie  Para- 
guay tea  or  mat^,  or  holly,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  article  Cajfeisx.  The 
theine  forms  but  a  very  small  proportioB  of  its 
substance,  the  largest  quantity  that  has  been 
separated  not  exc^ing  6  per  cent  Stenboose 
rated  its  proportion  in  the  teas  of  commerce  at 
about  2  per  cent.  In  the  analyses  of  G.  J. 
Mulder  its  proportion  is  doubtless  nnderrated; 
these  are  as  follows : 
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The  aroma  and  flavor  and  some  of  the  effect* 
of  tea  upon  the  nervous  system  are  mwnlj  cQe 
to  the  volatile  oiL  This  is  developed  in  the 
roasting  and  drying,  and  its  eflfects  are  loorf 
strongly  exhibited  in  new  teas.  Those  per- 
sons whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  teas,  vw<» 
they  do  by  tasting,  and  are  known  tf  tea 
tasters,  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  hcai- 
ache  and  ^ddiness,  and  paralysis  is  a  common 
complaint  with  those  employed  in  packing  «^ 
unpacking  chests  of  tea.  Theine  \&  regww<i 
as  lessening  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  c<»*- 
quently  taking  the  place  of  other  food.  ^^' 
nin  imparts  to  the  tea  its  astringent  taste  m 
property,  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  slightly  cod* 
stipating  effect  upon  the  bowels,    When  nuiy 
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(straetod  b7  long  ooatinued  Bteeping,  it  is  then 
verj  p«roeptibl«  by  the  bitter  tuts  which  it 
impute  to  the  tea.  The  glutluoaB  matters  are 
lost  with  the  laarea  onleaa  thue  are  consumed 
with  the  ihihaon  after  the  practice  of  the 
Japanese,  who  reduce  the  leaves  to  powder. 
An  addition  of  eoda  would  cause  more  gluten 
U>  appear  in  the  infusion. — The  Tirtnes  of  tea 
bate  been  highly  extolled  from  the  time  of  its 
earliest  uae  as  a  beverage.  Lo  Yu,  s  learned 
Chineaa  who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang, 
A.  D.  SIS  to  S06,  says  of  it:  "It  tempers  the 
spirits  and  hvmonizee  the  mind ;  dispels  lassi- 
tade  and  relieTes  fuigne;  awidcens  Uionsbt 
and  prevents  drowaineaa;  lightens  or  reirewes 
tb«  body,  and  ol«ars  the  peroeptive  faonlties." 
Tbese  effects  are  true  of  tea  taken  in  moderate 
qotuitity,  and  its  soothing  inflneHce  is  such  that 
it  is  frequently  beneficial  in  indsmmatory  dis- 
esMS,  and  a  strong  iniiigiou  of  tea  relieves  ner- 
vooa  hesdaclke.  But  when  token  in  excew  it 
sola  0)8  naroctic  upon  some  constitutions,  pro- 
daciog  nervous  trembfings ;  and  in  inferior  ani- 
mals it  liaa  been  known  to  produce  paralysis. 
Green  tea  is  mach  more  objectionable  in  this 
r««pect  than  black. — The  principal  blaok  teas 
imported  into  the  United  Stetes  during  the  last 
10  jears,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  quan- 
tities, are  oolong  and  ningyong,  sonchong  and 
coDgoa,  ponoliong,  orange  pekoe,  and  pekoe. 
Hie  green  are  yonug  hyson,  gunpowder,  im- 
perial, hyson,  twankey,  and  hyson  skin.  The 
arerage  net  weight  of  a  chest  of  tea  is  abont  64 
Ibi.,  which  U  the  weight  of  congou  tea ;  pekoe 
ud  hyson  weigh  usnaJly  49  lbs.,  and  bohea  IS8 
Iba.  The  twai^ey,  which  is  of  the  lowest  qual- 
ity, is  largely  used  for  mixing  with  better  teas, 
and  13  said  to  constitute  i  of  all  the  green  teas 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  Hyson  skin  is  the 
refuse  of  the  finer  hyson,  and  is  lately  pnr- 
cfaaaed  by  Amerioon  merchants.  Qunpowder  is 
M  named  from  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  roUed  with  particular  care; 
the  Cbinese  name  for  it  means  pearl  tea.  Yoang 
tjaon  is  so  named  from  the  early  season  in  wbioh 
iCa  leaves  are  gathered;  as  very  inferior  teas 
have  been  passed  off  for  this,  its  reputation  is 


now  lo«t. — Tho  exportation  of  tea  from  China 
is  from  8  ports  only,  Shanghai,  Fooohow,  and 
Oantou;  and  the  principal  portion  of  tho  ex- 
porte  to  the  United  States  is  tcom  the  first 
named,  the  most  northern  of  the  8  places.  The 
countries  which  take  nearly  the  whole  of  this 

g-oduct  ore  Great  Britain,  the  United  Stetes, 
oasia,  and  Holland.  In  1863  the  exporta- 
tiong  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  6Gil87,- 
200  lbs.;  the  United  Stetes,  84,834.000;  Aos- 
traUa,  8,829,000;  HolUnd,  8,000,000;  India, 
600,000;  other  places,  2,200,000.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  14,000,000  to  15  000,000  lbs. 
are  annually  sent  overland  to  Bussia.  The 
trade  with  the  United  Stetes  first  attmed  any 
importance  in  ITSO,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1800  the  imports  averaged  3,600,000  lbs. 
per  annum;  for  the  next  12  years  8,360,000 
lbs. ;  and  to  the  end  of  1820  there  was  but  lit- 
tle variatjon  from  this.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  1833  the  consumption,  ascerteined  by 
dednating  the  exports  from  the  imports,  aver- 
aged about  T,000,000  lbs. ;  from  that  time  to 
the  close  of  1841  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion was  18,768,168  lbs.  The  consumption 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  N.  £.  portion  of  the 
United  Stetes,  tea  being  used  exclusively  in 
some  of  the  most  northern  portions,  the  use  of 
coffee  gradually  increasing  toward  the  south, 
till  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states  tea  is 
entirely  unknown.  At  the  west  also  tea  is  less 
naed  than  coffee.  The  following  table  presents 
the  exports  frvm  China  to  the  United  States 
for  tiie  years  named,  aa  prepared  by  United 
States  merohante  in  China,  reokoning  to  July 
1  of  each  year : 
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The  imports,  deliveries,  and  eiporte  of  tea  in 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows 
for  the  years  named: 


Thii. 

I-I^m. 

am  lb.. 

tu^\u. 

SSffli 

—Useful  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of 
t«  are  I  "  The  Oliineso,"  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis 
(I&IO);  "The  Cultivation  and  Mannfacture  of 
Tea  in  China,"  by  S,  Ball  (8vo.,  London,  1848) ; 
''Three  Years'  Wandering  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China,"  by  Bobert  Fortune,  bo- 
Uoical  oolleotor  to  the  hortioultoral  society  of 


London  {184'0 ;  "  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Oonn- 
trieii  of  Cbiua  and  the  British  Tea  Plantations 
in  the  Himalaya,"  by  the  aanio  (1863);  "The 
Middle  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  8.  TT^lls  Williams  (3 
vols.  Svo.,  4th  ed.,  J867) ;  "  Report  on  the  Gov- 
ernment  Tea  PUntetions  in  Kumaon  and  Gur- 
whal,"  by  William  Jameson,  superintendent  of 
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botanical  gardens,  K  W,  Provtnce&  India,  in  dfi  Iba.,  aa  obtained  from  Malabar;  bofc  sane 
the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Agricnltnral  and  Horticnl-  inferior  sorts  from  other  places  wdgh  only 
tnral  Sodetj  of  India^'  (vol.  vi.,  Calcutta,  1848).  about  42  lbs.  While  the  timber  poflseieeB  the 
TEA,  Pjlbaguat.  See  Hollt.  strength  of  oak,  it  is  mndi  more  durable.  It 
TEAOHEBS'  INSTITUTE,  in  the  United  seasons  quickly,  shrinking  very  little,  and  is  not 
States,  an  assemblage  of  the  teachers  of  the  liable  to  dry  or  wet  rot,  even  if  used  direcdy 
public  schools  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county,  from  the  forest  It  contains  a  resinooB  ml, 
tor  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  usually  in  which  protects  it  alike  from  decay  and  from  the 
the  spring  or  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeir-  attacks  of  insects.  The  Burmans  extract  this 
ing  instruction  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teach-  oil  by  tapping  tlie  trees,  and  use  it  chieflr  for 
ing,  by  lectures,  conferences,  and  class  drills,  protecting  their  pagodas  from  the  weedier; 
from  experienced  practical  teachers.  The  in-  but  the  timber  thus  exhausted  of  its  oil  is  in- 
atruction  is  free,  and  the  families  of  the  town  Jured  as  respects  its  durabOity.  Tei^  is  laigelj 
or  Tillage  where  the  institute  is  held  usually  exported  to  Calcutta  and  liadras  from  Utxir 
receive  those  who  attend  as  guests  during  its  main,  obtained  from  the  extensive  fbrestein  iti 
session.  The  first  teachers'  institute  was  or-  vicinity,  and  much  is  consumed  in  dup  boild- 
ganized  by  the  Boston  academy  of  music,  in  ing  in  that  locality.  The  teak  of  KalBbftr, 
Aug.  1884,  for  "  instruction  in  the  methods  of  which  is  esteemed  the  best,  is  exten&Telyiised 
teaching  music."  The  first  application  of  it  to  in  the  ship  yards  at  Bombay.  At  the  greet 
the  instruction  of  teachers  of  public  schools  exhibition  of  1851  in  Lon^n,  the  naval  depart- 
was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard  at  Hartford,  ment  of  the  East  India  company  contiibated 
Oonn.,  where  in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  class  of  specimens  of  more  than  70  speoice  of  teik. 
26  young  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  a  dass  — Hie  timber  known  as  African  teek,  Iffonght 
of  10  young  women,  were  taught.  Institutes  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beloags  to  sn 
have  assembled  in  New  York  since  1842  or  1848,  entirely  different  genns  of  trees,  and  is  gredj 
and*  an  appropriation  was  made  for  their  sup-  inferior  to  the  East  Indian  teak.  It  has  been 
port  from  the  state  treasury  in  1847 ;  in  Massa-  supposed  to  be  a  i»tee,  and  by  some  to  belong 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ohio  since  1845;  to  tne  euphorbiacem, 
in  Pennsylvania  since  1861;  and  they  were  TEAL,  the  common  name  of  the  small  riv^ 
commenced  about  the  same  time  in  Indiana,  ducks  of  the  genera  nettum  (Eaap)  and  ptf' 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  quedula  (Stephens),  called  wrM»  bj  the 
other  northern  states,  where  legislative  provi-  French.  In  the  genus  nettum  the  biU  is  as 
sion  U  generally  made  for  defraying  their  ex-  long  as  the  head,  straight,  unusnallj  narrow, 
penses.  The  instruction  in  these  temporary  with  sides  parallel,  high  as  broad  at  the  base, 
training  schools  is  necessarily  almost  wholly  the  depressed  tip  with  a  very  narrow  nail; 
oral ;  and  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  qnili  the  long- 
for  lessons  in  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  est,  and  the  secondaries  lengthened  and  point- 
public  schools,  it  is  confined  to  an  explanation  ed;  tail  moderate  and  wedgeHshaped;  toes 
and  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach-  united  by  a  fall  web,  the  hind  one  short  and 
Ing  and  governing  schools.  Those  who  con-  slightly  lobed.  There  are  about  20  speeiea, 
duct  the  institutes  have  usually  had  large  ex-  distributed  all  over  the  globe,  though  most  no- 
pcrience  in  teaching,  being  often ^he  principals  merous  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  therare 
or  professors  in  the  normal  schools.  The  lee-  migratory,  commencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
tures  are  practical,  and  usually  on  some  par-  small  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  \>j^ 
ticular  educational  topic,  such  as  physiology,  on  the  surflEice  of  fresh  water  or  the  reedj 
grammar,  physical  geography,  modes  of  disci-  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  priori' 
pline,  &c.  Conferences  are  held,  in  which  the  pally  at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  wora& 
teachers  relate  their  own  experience  of  par-  seeds,  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  lariK 
ticular  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 
TEAK  WOOD,  a  variety  of  timber  much  down,  and  the  eggs  are  8  to  10 ;  they  are  higfi- 
used  in  ship  building  and  house  carpentry  in  ly  esteemed  as  game.  The  Europeui  teal  was 
the  East.  It  is  the  product  of  the  tectona  domesticated  by  the  Romans,  and  mi^t  be  t^ 
grandU  and  other  species  of  large  forest  trees  ►  the  modems  with  proper  att«iti<m  to  its  fwji 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Malabar  and  habits,makiDg  a  very  handsome  and  profit- 


to  24  inches  long  and  from  8  to  16  inches  the  head  and  neck  are  chestnut,  the  diia  blad^ 

broad,  and  furnishes  single  sticks  of  timber  and  tiie  forehead  dusky ;  around  the  eyes  ana 

sometimes  50  feet  long  and  2  feet  square.    Of  on  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  broad  rich  gre^ 

all  the  timber  obtained  in  the  East,  this  is  stripe,  passing  into  a  bluish  black  patch  on  the 

esteemed  most  valuable.    The  wood  is  of  light  nape ;  below  white,  with  rounded  black  spots 

brown  color,  and  works  easily,  although,  con-  on  throat;   lower  neck,  sides,  and  **P?!?'! 

taining  much  silicious  matter,  it  is  somewhat  finely  banded  witii  black  and  grayish  white; 

destructive  to  tools.    Its  weight  to  the  cubic  speculum  on  wings  broad  and  neh  ^^\J 

foot,  when  moderately  seasoned,  is  from  46  to  white  crescent  in  front  of  bend  of  wings;  on^r 
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tail  eorerts  bkek,  with  a  poftdh  of  buff  wbite  ing  partides  from  their  senaitiye  meimbrand. 

on  each  aide ;  wing  coTerts  plaiu  ojive  gray ;  The  lachrymal  belong  to  the  aggregated  glands, 

in  the  female  the  mider  parts  are  white,  and  or  those  in  which  the  vesicles  or  acini  are  ar* 

the  upper  dark  brown  with  gray  edgings.    It  ranged  in  lobnles ;  there  is  one  sitoated  at  the 

occurs  over  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  upper,  external,  and  anterior  part  of  each  or« 

accidentaUy  in  Enrope;  it  migrates  principally  bitj  in  a  depression  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  rela- 

over  the  hold,  breedmg  from  the  great  lakes  to  tion  with  the  external  rectus  mnscle,  resting 

the  fior  coimtries ;  it  rons  well,  is  a  good  swim-  behind  on  a  fatty  areolar  tissne ;  each  gland  is 

mer  and  diver,  and  a  very  rapid  and  graoefol  of  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  of  reddish  white 

flier;  having  a  comparatively  long  neck,  it  oolor  and  flattened  fbrm,  enveloped  in  a  fibro- 

feeds  while  swinoming,  and,  being  choice  in  ite  cellular  capsule,  and  receiving  an  artery,  vein, 

selection  of  food,  affords  a  delicious   flesh,  and  nerve  of  the  same  name ;  the  secretion  is 

mach  superior,  according  to  Andubon,  to  that  poured  out  by  6  or  7  trunks  opening  within  the 

of  the  oaavas-baok;  it  is  not  very  shy;  the  upper  lid.    At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes,  in 

eggs  are  1{  by  If  inches,  much  rounded,  dull  both  lids,  are  2  very  narrow,  always  open  aper- 

yellowish  with  indistinct  deeper  tints.    The  tnres,  the  lachrymal  puneta,  situated  in  the 

Englifih  teal  (Ni  encea,  £anp)  diifers  from  the  middle  of  a  slightly  prominent  tubercle,  about 

above  in  haviug  no  white  crescent  in  front  of  H  lines  from  the  inner  innction  of  the  lids ; 

the  hendof  the  wings;  the  elongated  scapulars  they  are  opposite  each  other,  the  lower  turned 

are  velvet  black  externally  and  creamy  white  up  and  the  npper  down,  and  both  outward  and 

intemaUj;  this  has  occasionally  been  observed  backward..  Through  these  openings  the  tears 

on  the  E.  coast  of  the  United  8tate& — ^In  the  are  conveyed  by  the  short  lachrymal  ducts  in 

genus  querptedula  the  bUl  widens  a  little  to  each  lid  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  situated  at  the 

the  end,  which  is  obtusely  rounded,  is  higher  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  bony  groove  be- 

than  hroad  at  base,  has  a  wider  nail  and  the  tween  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  ascending 

honeQffl  viable  on  the  sides.    There  are  abont  process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  it  is  a  smafi 

half  a  dozen  H>eoiee  in  North  America,  £urope,  membranous  sac,  opening  below  into  the  nasal 

and  Asia,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  duct,  which  conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose 

other  genus.    The  bine-winged  teal  {Q.  discoTi^  beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  explain- 

Steph.)i9 16  inches  long,  24  or  25  in  aJar  extent,  ing  why  after  a  copious  secretion  of  tears  it 

wi^  a  hill  of  !{>;  the  head  and  neck  above  becomes  necessary  to  blow  the  nose.    At  the 

are  plumbeous  gray ;  tc^  of  head  black ;  white  inner  angle  of  the  lids,  in  front  of  tlie  globe  and 

oreBcent  in  front  of  eyes ;  under  x>arts  purplish  behind  l£e  lachrymal  points,  is  a  smf^  reddish 

gray,  each  feather  spotted  with  black;   fore  tubercle,  pyranudal  with  the  summit  turned 

part  of  back  brownish  with  2  narrow  bands  of  forward  and  ontward ;  this  is  the  lachrymal  ca- 

purplish  gray;  back  behind  and  tail  greenish  runcle,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  mucous 

brown;  under  tall  coverts  black;  outer  webs  follides,  covered  by  tiie  isonjunotiva,  which 

of  some  of  the  soapnlars  and  the  wing  coverts  forms  in  front  and  to  the  outside  a  semilunar 

hrightblne;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white,  fold,  called  the  nictitating  membrane;  this  is 

vith  grass-green  speculum  below  them;  bill  rudimentary  in  man,  but  remarkably  developed 

black;  in  tine  female  the  top  of  the  head  is  in  birds.  The  act  of  crying,  generally  accompa- 

brovn,  chin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  back  nying  an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  as  far  as 

brown  with  paler  edgings,  under  parts  whitish  the  movements  of  respiration  are  concerned, 

with  obscure  brown  spots,  and  the  same  blue  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  laughing, 

and  white  in  the  wings  as  in  the  male.    It  is  though  occasioned  by  a  contrary  emotion ;  the 

found  throu^out  eastern  North  America  to  expiratory  muscles  are  in  more  or  less  violent 

the  Rooky  mountains,  but  not  in  Europe;  it  is  convulsive  movement,  sending  out  the  breath 

very  abundant  about  the  mouths  of  the  Missis-  in  a  series  of  jerks,  accompanied  by  well  known 

Bippi  in  winter,  and  is  less  hardy  than  the  sounds;  in  chUdren  the  act  is  sometimes  con- 

green-winged  spedes;  the  flocks  pass  and  re-  tinned  almost  to  the  complete  emptying  of  the 

pass  many  times  over  a  place  before  alighting,  chest  of  ur,  to  the  great  dismay  of  parents,  but 

Old  the  glistening  of  their  wings  in  the  sun  is  the  beaoin  ds  reapirer  is  always  stronger  than 

like  that  of  poliahed  steel ;  it  is  easily  kept  in  the  convulsive  muscular  movements.    Moder- 

captiyity,  tluiving  on  coarse  com  meal,  and  ate  excitement,  whether  of  Joy,  tenderness,  or 

could  be  domesticated  with  a  little  care.    This  grief^  increases  greatly  the  quantity  of  the  tears, 

species  is  replaced  west  of  the  Rocky  moun*  &ou^h  the  secretion  is  checked  by  violent  emo- 

tains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  red-breast-  tions ;  in  intense  grief  the  tears  do  not  flow,  the 

^  teal  {Q.  cf^anoptera^  Baird),  a  larger  bird,  restoration  of  the  secretion  being  a  si^n  of 

of  a  general  purplish  chestnut  color,  without  moderated  sorrow,  and  itself  affording  relief  by 

white  on  the  het^  or  tail;  the  feathers  of  the  the  resumption  of  nervous  action  previously 

flanks  are  uniform  chestnut.  held  in  abeyance  by  great  mental  depression. 

TEARS,  the  limpid,  colorless,  slightly  saline  Oonsidering   their  size,  there   are   no  other 

secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  continually  glands  which  ordinarily  can  so  increase  the 

poured  out  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bathe  the  amount  of  their  secretion  as  the  lachrymal ; 

surface  of  the  eyes,  to  secure  the  easy  and  free  the  quantity  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  very 

inotion  of  the  lids,  and  to  wash  off  any  irritat-  easily  stimulated ;  the  shedding  of  tears  is  also 
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decidedly  contagions,  and  it  is  for  most  persons  sides  and  near  hedges,  and  is  sometames  fonod 
difficnlt  to  see  any  one  weeping  withont  feeling  in  similar  spots  in  the  United  States,  being 
their  own  eyes  fill  with  tears. — ^The  laohrymiu  however  adventitions. 
gland  is  rarely  diseased,  tiiongh  it  is  subject  to  TEOUMS!^,  a   North  American  Indian, 
inflammation,  and  to  morbid  growths,  for  which  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  bora  on  Um 
it  has  been  extirpated.    2!erophthalmia  is  a  banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  Ohillicoiiie,  0., 
disease  in  which  the  eyes  are  dry  from  defi-  about  1770,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Thimes, 
ciency  of  the  tears  or  of  the  macous  secretion ;  0.  W.,  Oct.  6, 1818.    He  was  one  of  8  brotlien 
the  best  remedy  is  bathing  the  organs  by  means  brought  forth  at  the  same  birth.   The  others 
of  the  eye  cup  with  tepid  water.    In  epiphora  were  Kumshaka,  who  probably  died  yoniig, 
the  tears  are  secreted  so  abundantly  that  they  and  Elskwatawa,  better  known  as  the  prophet 
run  over  the  cheeks,  the  lachrymal  ducts  not  An  engagement  with  Kentucky  troops  whidi 
being  able  to  convey  them  off  fast  enough ;  it  took  place  on  Mad  river,  when  he  was  perhaps 
is  not  uncommon  in  scrofulous  persons  with  not  more  than  20,  is  the  first  fight  with  irhite 
very  irritable  eyes,  and  is  best  treated  by  altera^  men  at  which  Tecumseh  is  known  to  have  been 
tives  and  tonics,  with  soothing  and  gently  as-  present,  and  it  was  reported  by  some  of  his 
tringent  applications ;  this  symptom  is  some-  tribe  that  he  then  ran  at  the  first  fin;  yet  in 
times  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or  inverted  the  war  that  ended  with  the  treatj  of  Green- 
lashes.    The  lachrymal  puncta  may  be  closed,  ville  in  1795,  he  became  celebrated  as  one  of 
causing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Indian  irir- 
whioh  the  remedy  is  dilatation  by  fine  probes,  riors.    About  1804  he  formed,  in  coijimction 
When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  the  eye  is  with  his  brother  the  prophet,  a  project  toimite 
watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the  all  the  western  Indians  in  a  dedfensrre  aUiance 
Bac  forming  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the  against  the  whites.    Tecumseh  visited  all  the 
nose ;   the  sac   also  may  be  inflamed,  with  tribes  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hisnisippi,  and 
pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symp-  upon  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and 
toms ;  this  may  end  in  suppuration  and  an  ex-  the  prophet  pretended  to  be  commissioned  to 
temal  opening,  constituting  lachrymal  fistula,  the  Indians  n"om  the  Great  Spirit  and  began  to 
requiring  the  restoration  of  the  obliterated  preach  against  the  influence  \>f  the  vhite  men. 
duct  by  styles  of  different  materials,  as  de-  Both  had  considerable  success,  and  in  1811  the 
scribed  in  surgical  works.  prophet  had  finaUy  gathered  aroond  bim  at 
TEASEL  ^ipsaeus  fullanum)^  a  European  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash  a  force  of  serenl 
plant,  greatly  improved  by  ccdtivation,  used  hundred  warriors.    Governor  Harrison's  inves- 
for  dressing  cloths.    It  has  a  fleshy  root  which  tigations  in  relation  to  tlus  force  brought  on 
branches  and  tapers ;  an  erect,  fxirrowed,  prickly  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  I^ov.  7, 1811,  in  which 
stem,  branching  near  the  top,  5  or  6  feet  high ;  the  Indians  were  defeated.    Te<nmiBeb^  pli& 
sessile,  entire  leaves,  spiny  on  the  margins  and  was  not  yet  mature,  and  this  battle  roipea  it 
surfaces,  those  of  the  stem  opposite  and  joined  His  next  endeavor  was  in  the  alliance  with  the 
at  base,  and  generally  flUed  with  water,  whence  English.    He  received  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
its  generic  name  dipucteuB  (Gr.  di^aicor,  thirsty),  general,  commanded  ail  the  Indians  who  eo- 
The  disposition  of  the  flowers  reminds  one  of  operated  with  the  English  in  the  campaigns  <« 
the  composite  order,  being  numerous  and  col-  1812-^18,  was  present  at  every  important  a^ 
lected  upon  a  cylindrical  head ;  but  from  cer-  tion  previous  to  that  on  the  Tham^  and  xm 
tain  structural  peculiarities  the  teasels  and  the  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  skirmishes  that  pre 
scabiouses  form  a  distinct  natural  order  termed  ceded  HulPs  surrender  of  Detroit    In  the  hit- 
dipsacacem.    The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tu-  tie  on  the  Thames,  near  the  Moravian  towns, 
bular,  5-lobed,  of  a  whitish  color,  the  stamens  he  commanded  the  Indian  and  English  #t 
having   pale   purple   anthers.     Bigid,   spiny  wing,  and  was  posted  in  the  only  part ofit 
scales,  recurved  at  the  apex,  surround  each  that  was  engaged  with  the  U.  6.  troops.  Toe 
floret ;  and  when  the  flowers  have  faded,  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  but  Tecnmseb  rnsfa- 
dried  and  ripened  receptacles  are  gathered  and  ed  forward  where  the  American  fire  was  thiek- 
selected  with  great  care,  being  assorted  accord-  est  and  felL    He  was  generally  said  to  hafe 
ing  as  they  are  terminal,  lateral,  or  secondary  been  shot  by  OoL  E.  M.  Johnson,  aiterrard 
growth,  the  first  being  the  best  for  use.    The  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  hut  there 
head  forms  a  sort  of  brush  which  is  found  to  be  was  never  any  foundation  for  the  statement, 
better  adapted  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  and  it  is  now  no  longer  credited, 
fabrics  than  any  artificial  sub^itute  that  has  TEETH,  the  organs  in  vfertebrat^  for  the 
been  contrived.  The  teasels  are  attached  when  seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 
in  use  to  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  wheel,  near  the  entrance  to  the  alimentaiy  ctfial.  1° 
which  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bring  them  adult  man  there  are  82,  16  in  each  jaw,  na* 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cloth.    Tlie  planted  in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregular  eonovl 
profits  from  teasel  culture  are  very  uncertain,  form;  in  the  child  there  are  only  SO-  '^ 
much  depending  upon  the  weather  and  on  the  their  development  seeDsinrnoK.    Their  nnn- 
condition  of  the  soil. — The  wild  teasel  (2>.  9yU  ber  increases  in  the  lower  animals,  being  gre«^' 
wstris^  Millcfr),  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  est  in  the  cetaceans  and  marsupials  among 
the  cultivated  kind,  is  a  common  plant  by  road-  mammals,  and  also  conaderable  in  manj  rep- 
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tflM  and  fiflhes.    The  portion  of  a  tooth  above  oms  oflsiflcation,  but  in  some  are  movable ;  they 

the  socket  is  called  the  crown,  the  concealed  are  composed  of  dentine  and  its  modifications, 

part  the  root  or  fJEoig,  between  these  being  a  enamel  occurring  in  only  a  few  cases,  like  the 

more  or  leas  well  marked  constriction  or  neck,  parrot  fiih  (#earuf) ;  and  they  are  fireqnently 

Vertebrate  teeth,  like  bones,  have  Ibr  their  ^ed  and  renewed,  tiie  germs  being  developed 

earthy  basis  phosphate  of  lime,  the  enamel  also  from  the  free  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane. 

eoBtaining  fluate  of  lime;  the  teeth  of  inverte-  Among  reptiles,  the  whole  order  of  chelonians 

brates  consist  essentially  of  oarbonate  of  lime,  (tortoises  and  turtles),  and  also  the  toad  family 

The  body  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  a  tissue  among  batraehians,  are  without  teeth ;  in  the 

caUeddeDtme,theoQter  crust  of  the  cement  or  others  these  organs  are  usually  simple,  and 

cruita  pe6ro$ay  with  generally  a  thin  covering  adapted  for  seizing  and  holding  but  not  chew- 

of  enamel  on  the  grinding  surface.    Dentine  is  ing  l^eir  food;  the  number  is  never  so  small 

disposed  in  the  form  of  very  minute  cells  and  nor  so  large^  in  fishes,  and  is  rarely  charao- 

tabes  of  an  animal  gelatinous  basis,  containing  teristic  of  species;  they  are  generally  conical, 

the  earthy  matter,  some  of  its  varieties  closely  sharp,  and  smooth,  and  may  be  placed  on  any 

resemblmg  bone ;  the  cement  corresponds  in  of  the  bones  entering  into  tiie  structure  of  the 

texture  with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  animal,  mouth ;  the  base  never  branches  into  diverging 

forming  nearly  i  of  the  mass  of  the  elephant's  &ng8,  and  in  most  is  anchylosed  in  various 

moltts,  and  wearing  away  sooner  ti^an  the  ways  to  the  bone  which  bears  them,  as  noticed 

dentine;  the  enamel  is  the  hardest  constituent  under  the  different  families;  dentine  and  ce- 

of  the  tooth,  and  the  hardest  of  the  animal  tis-  ment  are  idways  present,  and  sometimes  en- 

soes,  consisting  of  the  earthy  matter  contained  amel,  as  in  the  saurian  crown.    Among  mam- 

in  the  oanab  of  an  animal  matrix. — ^There  are  mals,  some  of  the  edentates,  as  ant-eaters  and 

8  kinds  of  teeth  distinguishable  in  mammals,  pangolins,  have  no  teeth ;  in  the  others  they 

viz.,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.     The  in-  are  implanted  in  sockets,  and  the  molars  have 

ciflors  are  situated  in  the  front  and  median  2  or  more  roots  when  they  have  a  limited 

portion  of  the  jaws,  and  have  a  eimple  fiattened  growth ;  they  are  confined  to  the  superior,  in- 

rootand  a  thin  cutting  edge,  suitable  for  divid-  ferior,  and  intermaxillary  bones,  a  smgle  row 

ing  and  collecting  fooo,  as  in  the  Jaws  of  the  in  eadi.   Mammals  have  been  divided  by  Owen 

betrer  and  squirrel  and  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  into  monophyodonts,  or  those  which  generate 

ox.   The  caninefs  4  in  number,  are  next  to  the  a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  diphyodonts,  or  those 

indsors,  separated  from  them  by  an  intervd,  whi<m  generate  2  sets  of  teeth ;  the  former  in- 

except  in  man ;  the  crown  is  conical,  and  the  dude  the  monotremes,  edentates,  and  carnivo- 

root  long  and  sinaple ;  they  are  the  so  called  eye  rous  cetaceans,  and  the  latter  all  the  other  orders, 

and  stomach  teeth  in  man,  and  form  a  striking  Hie  teeth  of  nnnnmiilft  and  their  dental  for- 

eharacter  and  very  formidable  weapons  in  the  mulas  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  their 

camirora;  they  are  best  adapted  for  securing  respective  divisions. — ^For  full  details  on  this 

and  tearing  a  living  prey.    The  molar  teeth  are  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 

the  most  posterior,  and  have  fiattened  and  tu-  writings  of  Prof.  Richard  Owen:   '^  Odontog- 

bercnloQS  crowns  suited  for  grinding  down  raphy"  (London,  1840-^45) ;  article  "  Teeth"  in 

vegetable  food ;    they  are  most  developed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  ^^  Cydopffidia  of  Anatomy  and 


food  and  habits  of  animals,  so  eadly  examined  Philadelphia,  1864). 
from  their  situation,  and  of  such  indestructible       TEETH,  Mikerax.    See  BsiirnsTBY,  vol.  vi. 

materials,  that  they  are  of  the  first  importance  p.  896^ 

in  the  classification  of  animals,  both  living  and       TEFFT,  Benjamin  FnANKiJir,  D  J).,  LLJ)., 

fossil.    The  importance  of  the  teeth  in  prepar-  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Oneida  co., 

ing  food  for  the  digestive  process  has  been  nq-  N.  T.,  in  1818.    He  conmienoed  a  course  of 

ticed  under  Diosstion;  in  man  they  are  also  classics  and  mathematics  at  an  early  age,  and 

sabservient  to  beauty  and  to  speech;    when  at  16  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  but 

My  formed  they  are  subject  to  decay,  but  subsequentiy,  after  receiving  a  collegiate  edu- 

have  no  inherent  power  of  reparation:  they  cation  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  applied 

may  increase  by  abnonnal  growth  of  tne  ce-  himself  for  4  years  to  legal,  metaphysical,  and 

ment,  their  moat  highly  organized  constituent,  historical  stupes.    He  tiien  became  pastor  of  a 

Fertile  diaeaaes  ana  the  mode  of  treatment  of  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Bangor,  He., 

the  teeth,  see  Dkntistbt. — ^In  fishes  the  teeth  and  two  years  later  president  of  a  clasBical 

▼ary  from  none  in  the  sturgeon  and  lopho-  seminary  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  he  re- 

branchs  to  countless  numbers  in  the  pike  and  mained  one  year ;  and  after  residing  for  a  year 

the  Bjluroids;  they  are  usually  conical,  but  in  Boston,  he  was  caUed  to  the  professorship 

iometimes   flattened  or  pavement-like,  villi-  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Indiana  Asbury 

form,  serrated,  and  cutting ;  they  may  be  situ-  university,  where  he  remained  8  years.    He 

ated  on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  oral  cavity,  on  has  Ednce  been  general  editor  of  the  books  and 

the  tongue,  and  in  the  pharynx ;  in  most  cases  magazine  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  at 

they  ^  firmly  united  to  the  jaws  by  continu-  Oindnnati,  and  still  later  president  of  Gene- 
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Bee  college.    He  haB  published  "  The  Shoulder  Ifattwa^^dt^Mmm  (^'  The  Ghildieii  of  the  Lord^i 

Knot,  or  Sketches  of  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man^'  Supper^*)*    His  writings  were  collected  and 

(New  York,  1850) ;  "  Hungary  and  Kossnth,  or  edited  by  his  son-in-law  Prof.  Bottiger  (6  rok, 

an  American  Exposition  of  the  late  Hongarian  Stodcholm,  1846).    The  best  tranaliMons  of 

Bevolntion'*  (Boston,  1852);  and  '^Methodism  Tegn^r's  poems,  according  to  hk  own  opinion, 

Snocessfnl,  and  the  Internal  Oanses  of  its  Sue-  are  those  of  Longfellow, 

cess"  (New  York,  1869).  TEHAMA,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  drained  bj 

TEFLI8.    See  Tiflis.  the  Sacramento  river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.; 

TEGEA,  an  ancient  and  powerfhl  city  of  pop.  in  1860,  4,044.    The  snrfaoe  is  hilly,  and 

G-reece,  situated  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Arcadia,  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  graziog. 

Its  territory  was  called  Tegeatis.    It  is  mention-  The  productions  in  1858  were  188,450  bnsheb 

ed  in  the  Iliad.    Its  early  history  was  marked  of  wheat,  232,000  of  barley,  and  18,886  lbs.  of 

by  a  constant  war  between  it  and  Ihe  Spartans,  wooL    A  large  amount  of  timber  is  exported, 

who  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfully  attempted  There  are  two  Indian  reservations  in  the  oocntj, 

to  bring  about  its  subjection.     Oharilaus,  a  on  which  8,000  Indians  are  settled.    Capita], 

Spartan  king,  invaded  at  one  time  the  land  of  Bed  Bluffs. 

the  Tegeana,  but  was  defeated  and  made  pris*  TEHEBAN,  or  Tehran,  the  capital  of  the 
oner.  Two  centuries  later  Leon  and  Agesides  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  of  the  province  of  Irak- 
were  unsuccessful  in  another  invasion ;  but  Ajemi,  70  m.  S.  from  the  Caspian  sea  and  210 
about  560  B.  C.  the  dty  fell  into  the  hands  of  m.  N.  from  Ispahan,  in  lat.  85°  41'  N.,  long, 
the  Spartans,  and  though  retaining  its  indepen-  6V  28'  E. ;  pop.  in  winter  about  80,000.  The 
denoe  was  bound  to  numish  a  military  force  town  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  mountaiiu 
when  required.  In  the  Persian  war  500  Te-  to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  a  fertile,  well  coltivaced 
geans  fought  at  Thermopyla,  and  at  Plataoa  country  to  the  W.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  snr* 
8,000.  Subsequently  they  were  again  at  war  rounded  by  thick  walls  about  4  m.  in  extent, 
with  Sparta,  and  were  defeated ;  but  during  the  and  is  entered  by  4  gates  ornamented  with  the 
entire  Peloponnesian  war  they  adhered  con-  figures  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Inside 
stantly  to  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  as  they  did  there  are  many  vacant  spaces  and  gardens  and 
also  in  the  Corinthian  war  which  followed,  extensive  ruins;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  871,  the  Spartan  irregular,  unpaved,  and  exceedingly  filthy.  The 
party  having  been  expelled,  Tegea  became  a  houses  are  badly  built  and  mean  in  appearance, 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  its  The  royal  palace  consists  of  a  great  nnmba  of 
citizens  in  862  fought  under  Epaminondas  at  buildings  and  gardens,  and  coyers  nearly  \  of 
Mantinea.  Subsequently  it  joined  the  ^tolian  the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls.  It  is  forti- 
league,  and  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and  fied,  and  has  a  seraglio  surrounded  by  lofty 
the  Adiasan  league  was  alternately  in  the  hands  walls  and  guarded  with  great  care.  The  ba- 
of  the  contending  parties.  After  the  Boman  zaars  are  extensive,  but  are  wretchedly  kept  aad 
conquest  of  Greece,  it  continued  to  be  a  place  very  dirty.  There  is  a  royal  foundeiy,  where 
of  considerable  importance,  but  toward  the  guns  of  large  caliber  are  made.  One  of  the 
dose  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era  mosques  is  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  In  mat- 
was  taken  and  totally  destroyed  by  Alaric.  mer  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  monarefa 

TEGNfiB,  EsAiAs,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  at  and  about  {^  of  the  inhabitants  leare  the  dty 
Eirkerud,  Wermland,  Nov.  18,  1782,  died  in  and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sultanieh.  On  a 
Wexid,  Nov.  2,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  hill  in  the  neighborhood  the  king  has  a  palaee 
the  university  of  Lund  in  1808,  and  made  pro-  and  beautiful  gardens. — ^Under  the  Sn&Tean 
fessor  of  Greek  literature  there  in  1 812,  havins  dynasty  Teheran  was  not  a  place  of  importanoe. 
in  the  interval  been  an  under  professor.  A  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  after 
patriotic  poem  entitled  Soea  (Sweden)  was  his  the  battle  of  Salman-abad;  but  it  was  after- 
first  production,  and  obtained  for  the  author  ward  rebuilt,  and  haa  since  receiyed  frequeat 
the  prize  of  the  Swedish  academy.  In  1824  he  additions  to  its  fortifications.  It  was  made  the 
was  made  bishop  of  Wexid,  and  from  that  capital  of  Persia  in  the  early  part  <^  the  18di 
period  devoted  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties,  century. 

The  most  admirable  of  Tegn^r's  poems  is  TEHUANTEPEC,  a  territoiy  of  Mexico,  or- 
JMthiofa  Saga  (^^The  Legend  of  FrithicxT'^,  ganized  about  1850,  and  comprising  the  isthmus 
which  first  appeared  in  1825.  It  consists  of  of  the  same  name,  bounded  N.  hy  the  gnlf 
24  cantos,  of  different  metres,  each  according  of  Campeachy,  E.  by  the  states  of  Tabasco  and 
to  the  style  of  the  subject,  and  in  imitation  of  Chiapas,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Tehuantq>ee,  and 
the  old  Icelandic  sagas.  The  most  striking  pas-  W.  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Oigaca;  area,  about 
sages  have  been  admirably  set  to  music  by  Cm-  16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 62,895.  Iti  width 
sell,  a  Swede,  and  are  constantly  sung  in  fannly  from  gufr  to  gulf  is  180  m.  It  is  drained  by 
circles  throughout  the  country.  .Among  the  the  Coatzacodcos  river,  which  flows  north- 
works  of  Tegn^r  may  be  cited  also  the  *'  First  ward,  discharging  into  the  gulf  of  Campeachy, 
Communion ;"  "Axel,"  the  story  of  a  lifeguards-  and  extending  about  J  of  the  width  of  the  ter- 
man  of  Charles  XH. ;  the  "  Song  of  the  Sun,"  a  ritory ;  and  by  the  Tehuantepec  river,  fiowii^ 
fine  bacchanalian;  the  "Hero,"  a  sketch  of  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
Napoleon;  the  "Sage," a  didactic  poem;  and  several  lakes  and  lagoofis  in  the  tenitory. 
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Gipitely  Jfinatiflsn.— -At  one  time  it  was  pro-  fbet  plantigrade;  the  teeth  are  aa  in  the  skunk, 

posed  to  eo2iatract  a  ship  canal  across  the  isth-  the  snout  prolonged  like  that  of  a  pig,  the  head 

mos,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ooatza-  hadger-like,  ears  very  small  and  concealed  by 

ooalooa  fsr  a  part  of  the  distance^  and  using  the  lonff  hair,  and  the  eyes  very  high  in  the 

some  small  lakes  as  reservoirs  at  the  height  head ;  tne  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  long,  com* 

of  land  for  the  canal;  bat  a  subsequent  pro*  pressed,  nearly  straight,  and  adapted  for  dig- 

ject  was  the  connection  of  the  gulf  and  ocean  ging ;  the  fetid  secretion  is  poured  out  from  2 

by  a  railway  which  sifiould  form  apart  of  glands  near  the  end  of  the  rectum,  opening  about 

tiie  route  ftona  -New  Orleans  to  San  Fran-  naif  an  inch  within  the  canal.    It  is  a  noctur- 

Cisco,  the  isthmos  being  S.  S.  W.  of  New  nal  animal,  making  a  shallow  burrow,  and  feed- 

OriMins,  and  the  route  shorter  by  several  hun-  ing  on  insects,  larv®,  and  worms.    The  color  is 

dred  mUes  than  any  other  proposed  ocean  blackish  brown,  with  a  narrow  whitish  stripe 

roote.    Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  tul.    It  is 

grant  of  the  route  from  the  Mexican  govern-  slow  in  its  movements,  trusting  for  sitfety  to 

meat,  and  it  was  provisionally  opened  by  the  its  fetid  c3or ;  the  natives  are  fond  of  its  flesh, 

despatch  of  vessels  to  the  ports  on  either  side,  which  is  almost  always  fat  and  tender ;  it  some- 

and  the  transportation  of  passengers  by  stage  times  does  considerablo  mischief  by  destroying 

across  the  iatamua.  The  want  of  any  good  the  roots  of  young  plants  in  cultivated  districts, 
harbor  on  either  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  the       TELEGBAPH  (Gr.  n^Xr,  afar,  and  ypa<f>»j 

immenae  expense  whidi  would  be  incurred  in  to  write),  an  apparatus  by  which  intelugence 

the  erection  of  breakwaters  adapted  to  produce  is  communicated  to  a  distance.    It  properly 

evens  partial  shelter,  as  well  as  the  shallow-  includes  the  various  methods  of  signaJling,  of 

neas  of  the  harbors,  nave  caused  the  projeet  to  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  ar- 

be  relinquished. — Tkhuajstxpso^  a  town  of  the  tide  Sionals.     The  most  obvious  form  of 

above  territory,  is  situated  on  Tehuantepeo  these,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted  by 

river,  about  10  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  150  m.  different  nations  from  remote  antiquity,  is  that 

£.  8.  £.  jQNMQd  0%|aea ;  pop.  14^000.    It  has  salt  of  flres  made  upon  commanding  points,  which 

worb  and  cotton  iikctories,  and  a  considerable  were  visible  at  great  distances,  by  their  smoke 

peari  fishery  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  by  day  and  their  light  by  night.    By  precon- 

are  engaged.    Indigo  is  rused  in  the  vicinity,  certed  arrangemen^  these  are  made  to  desig- 

and  a  pnrple  dfe  ia  procured  from  a  shell  fish  nate  such  intelligence  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 

abundant  tiiere.    The  harbor  is  shallow  and  communicate,  such  as  the  warning  of  the  ap- 

eiposed  to  the  hurricanes  from  the  N.  W.  proach  of  an  enemy,  and  to  call  the  people 

TQGFMOnTH,  John  Shobx,  baron,  an  together  for  their  protection.  The  Koman 
EngUsh  statesman,  born  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  8,  generals,  as  described  by  Julius  Africanus^ 
1T51,  died  Feb.  1^  1884.  He  entered  the  civil  perfected  this  method  of  conmiunieating  in- 
lervice  of  the  East  India  company  as  a  cadet  in  telligence,  so  as  to  spell  words  by  means  of 
1769,  and  by  sacoeesive  promotions  rea<^ed  in  fires  of  different  substances.  The  North  Amer* 
178C  the  position  of  member  of  the  supreme  ican  aborigines  made  use  of  regular  stations 
ooundl under  the  governor-general,  Lord  Oom-  over  the  western  country  for  these  signals; 
wallis,  whom  in  1708  he  succeeded  in  ofiice,  and  the  Indians  of  the  north-west  territory  in 
aad  in  1794  he  was  made  a  baronet.  The  new  this  way  communicated  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
settlement  of  landed  proper^  in  the  presidency  proach  of  Fremont,  as  he  passed  through  their 
of  Bengal,  and  the  new  judicial  system  intro-  regions.  Poly  bins  describes  two  methods  of 
dooed  under 'Lord  Oomwallis^  were  mainly  at-  telegraphing  by  means  of  torches;  and  Bishop 
tribotable  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Shore.  He  Wilkins,  after  giving  an  account  of  Hiis  in  his 
retired  from  office  in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  book  entitled  '^  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and 
and  was  created  Baron  Teignmouth  in  the  peer-  Swift  Messenger,''  describes  a  method  of  con- 
age  of  Irdandi  Subsequently  he  was  for  many  versing  at  a  distance  with  8  lights  or  torches  at 
yean  a  member  of  the  board  of  control,  and  night,  which  may  be  so  used  as  to  indicate  the 
from  1804  until  his  death  president  of  the  Brit*  24  necessary  letters  of  the  alphabet,  these  being 
isih  sad  foreign  Bible  society.  He  published  divided  into  8  classes  of  8  letters  each,  which 
in  1804  a  memoir  of  Sir  William  Jones,  whom  are  severally  designated  by  one,  two,  or  three 
he  sacoeeded  as  prendentofthe  Asiatic  society,  torches,  and  the  number  of  the  letter  by  the 
and  in  1807  he  edited  his  works  in  18  vols.  8vo.  number  of  times  the  torchto  are  devated  or 
His  ^  life  and  dorrespondence"  was  published  displayed.  Another  method  was  also  pro- 
by  his  son  (2  vols.,  London.  1887).  posed  by  Bishop  WOkins,  in  which  intelligible 

TELEDu,  or  Tslaook,  tne  name  of  the  my^  signals  were  conveyed  by  means  of  two  lights 

dsw  mdieem  (F.  Ouv.),  a  carnivorous  animal  attached  to  long  poles;  and  for  long  distances 

of  the  finnuy  mmtdma^  emitting  a  fetid  odor  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  then  newly  invented 

fike  that  of  the  skunk,  iohabiting  Java,  and  telescope,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  Gallileus  his  per- 

eonfined  excluavely  to  mountains  7,000  feet  at  spective.^^    A  variety  of  systems  of  telegraphic 

least  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea.   It  ia  about  the  signals  were  brought  into  notice  by  different  in- 

Bize  of  a  polecat,  being  15  inches  long  with  a  ventors  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  one  of 

^  of  half  an  inch,  but  the  body  is  much  thick-  the  earliest  of  which  was  that  of  Dr.  Robert 

%  the  nedc  and  limbs  short  and  stout,  and  the  Hooke  described  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
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actions"  for  1684.  It  consisted  of  24  symbols  the  most  nsed  of  which*  until  the  introdndioii 
formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alpha-  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  that  adopted  bj 
betic  characters,  and  6  more  ibrmed  of  carred  the  admiralty  in  1816.  It  was  fonned  with  two 
lines  to  be  nsed  as  arbitrary  signals.  These  were  arms  only,  one  at  the  top  of  a  hollow  hezago- 
to  be  exposed  in  succession  in  an  elevated  frame  nal  mast,  and  the  other  at  some  diatance  \owet 
at  some  conspicuous  point,  and  being  observed  down.  Each  of  these  arms  admitted  of  6  dtf- 
at  another  station  were  to  be  there  repeated  ferent  positions,  easily  distinguished  from  each 
and  sent  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  At  other,  and  the  two  together  could  afford  48  sig- 
night  torches  or  other  lights  were  to  be  sub-  nals.  which  are  sufficient  to  eiqiress  the  letters 
stituted  for  the  wooden  figures.  The  first  of  tne  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  nmnerals,  and 
working  telegraph  of  much  importance  was  leave  18  for  other  signs.  The  mast  was  made 
that  known  as  Ohappe^s,  which  was  brought  to  turn  upon  its  foot,  so  as  to  display  the  mg- 
into  use  daring  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu-  nals  in  any  direction.  For  holding  telegra]duc 
tion.  At  the  top  of  a  tall  post  was  attached  a  communication  at  sea,  flags  of  yarious  colors 
cross  bar  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  it  could*  be  easily  have  long  been  used.  (See  Sioir als.)  It  has  been 
turned  from  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined  position,  proposed  to  employ  a  small  helioscope  or  mir- 
Each  end  of  this  cross  bar  carried  a  short  arm,  ror  for  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  trom  the  son 
which  could  also  be  turned  upon  its  pivot  so  as  as  a  means  of  commimicating  signals  in  dear 
to  stand  in  any  position  in  relation  to  the  bar.  weather.  With  a  mirror  so  smaH  that  ft  may 
The  movements  were  made  by  means  of  ropes  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  floBhes  c^ 
which  passed  through  the  bar  and  down  the  light  may  clearly  be  perceived  for  19  miles  or 
post  This  apparatus  admitted  of  256  distinct  more,  and  the  mirror  being  gently  moved  <« 
signals;  but  M.  Ohappe  limited  its  use  in  great  some  established  system  the  appearance  and 
part  to  16  signals,  each  one  of  which  repre-  disappearance  <^  the  flashes  msj  indkate  let- 
sented  a  letter  of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he  ters  or  words.  Mr.  Frands  Qalton,  the  African 
had  constructed.  The  news  of  the  recapture  traveller,  who  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  of 
of  Lille  was  conveyed  in  1794  by  this  telegraph  the  royal  geographical  sodety,  described  an 
to  Paris  in  an  hour  after  the  troops  of  the  re-  optical  arrangement  he  had  devised  by  which 
public  had  entered  the  place.  Mr.  B.  Lovell  the  operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  direct* 
Edgeworth  at  about  the  same  time  brought  be-  ed  anght.  Among  the  later  publications  upon 
fore  the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he  the  telegraphs  adopted  previous  to  the  dec- 
called  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  which  trio  telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  signals  represented  numbers,  the  meaning  the  Society  of  Arts,"  vols.  zxvL,  aoociv.,  xxzv., 
of  which  would  be  found  in  the  dictionary  pre-  and  xxxvi. :  "  A  Treatise  ezplanatoiy  of  a  new 
pared  for  this  system.  The  signals  were  made  System  of  iN'aval,  Military,  and  Political  Tele- 
by  means  of  4  pieces  of  wood,  each  one  in  the  graphic  Communications,"  &c.,  by  John  Mac- 
form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  placed  near  to*  donald  (London,  1817) ;  "  Description  of  the 
gether,  each  supported  upon  a  pivot  round  which  Universal  Telegrw^  for  Day  and  Night  Si|r- 
it  could  be  turned  in  any  direction.  The  move-  nals,"  by  0.  W.  Iradey  (London,  1828) ;  and 
ments  of  each  were  limited  to  8  in  number,  Edgeworth^s  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  conveying 
and  indicated  the  first  7  numerals  and  zero.  Secret  and  Swift  Intdligence,"  in  the  **  Trans- 
The  first  triangle  or  pointer  represented  units,  actions  of  the  Royal  Insh  Academy,"  vd.  tl 
the  2d  tens,  the  8a  hundreds,  and  the  4th  — ^Eleotbio  Telbobafh.  It  woidd  seon  that 
thousands,  so  that  any  number  might  be  ex-  the  idea  of  employing  dectricity  for  tdegraph- 
pressed  that  did  not  contain  the  figure  8  or  9.  ing  should  soon  have  followed  the  disooreiy. 
The  admiralty  telegraph  proposed  by  Lord  G.  made  about  the  year  1729,  that  the  shock  codd 
Murray  was  used  in  England  from  1796  to  1816,  be  transmitted  long  distances  through  conduct- 
when  it  gave  place  to  that  known  as  the  sema-  ing  media  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  atten- 
phore  (Gr.  ai^fui,  a  sign,  and  d)€pwj  to  carry),  tion  of  the  early  experimenters  was  diiefly  di- 
which  the  French  had  adopted  in  1808.  This  rected  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  phencxn- 
consisted  of  6  conspicuous  boards  or  shutters  ena  developed  by  the  newly  invented  Leyden 
set  in  a  frame,  each  of  which  could  be  turned  jar,  such  as  communicating  the  dectric  ^od: 
upon  its  axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  continuous 
broad  surface  to  the  next  station.  The  .move-  chain ;  the  firing  of  alcohol  by  an  dectiic  chaiige 
ments  represented  figures,  and  a  series  of  sent  through  wires  under  water,  as  perforaed 
numbers  was  indicated  by  their  combinations,  by  franklin  across  the  SchuylklU  river  in  1748; 
Some  of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  al*  the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  li^^itnBg 
phabet,  and  the  others  for  arbitrary  signals,  and  electricity,  also  determined  by  him  at  about 
The  French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal  l^e  same  time,  &c.  The  eleclxici^  then  knovn, 
posts)  consisted  of  8  or  more  arms  attached  by  which  was  produced  only  by  friction,  disappear^ 

Eivots  to  an  upright  post,  admitting  of  motion  ing  with  each  discharge,  was  not  at  all  aa^)ted 

1  any  direction,  and  indicating  by  their  va-  for  communicating  sijnials,  which  requires  a 

rious  positions  either  figures  or  letters.    Many  continuous  current.    The  various  disoovenes 

modifications  of  the  apparatus  were  introduced  which  gradually  led  to  the  perfecti<m  ci  this 

into  the  English  navy,  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  system,  together  with  occasionid  experiments 

by  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Oapt  0,  W.  Padey,  relating  to  it,  may  be  notioed  in  their  chroso- 
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logical  order.     Tke  disooTery  hj  Dr.  Watson  attention  of  the  other  operator  to  the  letter 

in  1H7,  that  the  earth  itself  and  intervening  then  in  view.    As  the  letters  appeared  in  sno- 

bodies  of  water  might  be  made  nse  of  to  com-  cession  they  snelled  out  the  message  commnni- 

pleto  the  electric  circnit,  was  one  important  cated.    The  cuock  movement  is  an  important 

step  toward  this  application.     He  transmit-  feature  in  most  of  the  modem  telegraph  sjs- 

ted  shocks  across  the  Thames  and  the  New  tems.     The  voltaic  pile,  discovered  in  1800, 

river,  in  one  instance  at  Shooter's  Hill  the  cir-  fhmished  in  its  constant  current  a  more  prom- 

cuit  being  composed  of  10,500  feet  or  about  2  ising  agent  for  transmitting  intelligence  than 

m.  of  wire,  and  2  m.  of  the  earth ;  and  he  the  sudden  and  transient  shock  of  the  electrical 

rapported  his  wires,  as  now  practised  on  the  machine ;  and  electricians  were  not  long  in 

telegrtph  lines,  upon  posts.     Signals  were  testing  its  capacity  for  this  purpose.    SOmmer- 

cdmmimioated  bj  means  of  the  electric  shock  ing  commenced  his  experiments  in  1809,  and 

from  one  apartment  to  another  by  Lesage  at  devised  a  plan  -  of  telegraphing  which  was  as 

Geneva  in  1774,  and  by  Lomond  in  France  in  perfect  as  was  practicable  in  the  condition  of 

1787,  probably  by  causing  the  divergence  of  the  science  at  that  time.    He  made  use  of  85 

pith  baUs  on  some  concerted  plan ;  and  in  1794  wires,  each  terminating  in  a  gold  point,  and  all 

Keizen  of  Qeimany  employed  the  electric  spark  the  points  were  set  up  vertically  on  a  horizontal 

for  telegraphing,  making  use  of  an  ingenious  line  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reservoir  of  water. 

arrangement  of  lines  and  interrupted  spaces  In  the  other  direction  these  wires,  brought  to* 

upon  strips  of  tin  foil,  so  arranged  that  when  gether  in  a  tube,  extended  to  the  other  station, 

these  spaces  were  iUumi^iated  by  the  spark  the  where  they  again  diverged,  each  one  terminate 

form  of  the  letter  or  figure  was  exhibited.    He  ing  in  a  brass  plate,  and  the  plates  attached 

emplojed  87  wires  from  one  station  to  another,  along  a  horizontal  wooden  bar.    The  plates  at 

eaoli  one  of  them  communicating  with  one  of  one  end  and  the  points  at  the  other  were 

the  letters  or  figures,  and  each  one  connecting  marked  with  corresponding  letters,  and  the 

with  a  return  wire,  thus  making  72  in  alL  This  current  from  the  batterv  was  established  when- 

plan  is  described  in  vol.  ix.  of  ^*  Voigt's  Maga-  ever  two  of  the  brass  plates  were  touched,  one 

zine."  Gavallo  in  his  ^^  Treatise  on  Electricity"  with  the  negative  and  one  with  the  positive 

(1795)  sQggests  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  to  pole.   Decomposition  of  the  water  immediately 

call  attention,  and  then  the  tranamittuig  of  sig-  occurred  in  the  reservoir  on  the  two  corre- 

nals  by  succession  of  sparks  at  intervals  and  in  spending  sold  points,  the  one  producing  hydro- 

nnmbers  according  to  the  system  agreed  upon,  gen  and  Ue  other  oxygen  gas,  and  the  letters 

Don  Francisco  Salva  of  Madrid  and  Sr.  Be-  thus  designated  were  noted  down  as  part  of 

tanoourt  constraeted  similar  telegraphs  at  Ma-  the  message  communicated.    Sonunering  found 

drid  in  1797  and  1798,  one  of  them  extending  that  the  addition  of  2,000  feet  of  wire  produced 

between  Madrid  and  Araiguez,  a  distance  of  little  or  no  sensible  additional  resistance,  and 

about  26  m.   This,  too,  is  noticed  in  vol.  xL  of  that  the  galvanic  action  was  instantaneously 

the  work  just  referred  to.     Salva  conmmni-  developed  at  least  for  the  distance  of  about 

cated  his  {dans  to  the  royal  academy  of  sci-  8,000  feet.    The  galvanic  batteries  then  known 

enoes  at  Barcelona,  and  according  to  the  jour-  were  however  inapplicable  to  the  transmission 

nals  of  1797  they  were  highly  approved  by  the  of  currents  through  great  distances,  both  on 

minister  of  state.    Salva  appears  to  have  had  a  account  of  not  continuing  long  in  action,  and 

clear  idea  of  the  practicability  of  this  electric  also  for  want  of  sufficient  intensity  without 

commnnication  even  beneath  the  sea,  and  in  using  an  inconvenient  number  of  pairs ;   and 

the  last  of  his  memoirs  he  proposed  'to  substi-  no  nirther  progress  was  made  in  perfecting 

tnte  the  voltaic  pile  for  the  electrical  machine,  the  electric  telegraph  until  the  principles  of 

Other  attempts  to  employ  machine  or  fric-  electro-magnetism  had  been  developed.    (See 

tion  electricity  were  made  by  Francis  Ronalds .  Elbctbo-Maonetism.)    The  first  discovery  in 

St  Hammersmith,  England,  In  1816,  on  a  line  this  branch  of  science  was  that  by  Oersted  of 

of  Sm.;  and  in  1827  by  Harrison  G.  Pyar  at  Copenhagen,  in  1819,  of  the  electric  current 

the  race  course  on  Long,  island,  N.  Y.,  on  a  as  it  passes  through  a  wire  causing  a  magnetic 

line  of  2  ul  in  length.   The  latter  made  use  of  needle  near  by  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 

iron  wire,  glass  insulators,  and  wooden  posts  for  the  current,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  move- 

sQpportiiig  the  wire,  and  employed  the  chem-.  ment  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  connec- 

ical  action  of  the  electric  current  to  change  the  tion  of  the  wires  with  the  two  poles  of  the  bat- 

oolor  of  litmus  paper  as  his  method  of  com-  tery.    Schweigger  of  Halle  in  1820  discovered 

nnmicating.    Bonalds  introduced  the  plan  of  the  method  of  increasing  the  deflection  by 

employing  a  dock  at  each  of  the  two  stations,  placing  the  wire  that  carries  the  current  around 

both  of  Siem  running  together  exactly,  and  the  needle,  and  this  improvement  is  adopted  in 

^  bringing  into  view  one  after  the  other  the  all  the  telegraphs  of  this  character.    The  same 

letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  upon  a  disk  year  Ampigre  laid  before  the  academy  of  sci- 

which  revolved  behind  a  screen  with  an  open-  ences  at  Paris  the  plan  of  a  telegraph  based  on 

iiig  for  one  letter.    Each  clock  was  provided  the  movement  of  magnetic  needles  thus  in- 

with  two  pith  baUa  connected  with  the  electrical  duced.  Each  needle  was  to  stand  for  a  separate 

ii^ichine  at  the  other  station ;  and  as  the  shock  letter  or  figure,  and  consequently  a  great  num- 

^tt  passed  the  dlTergence  of  these  called  the  ber  was  required.     The  early  telegraphs  of 
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Ft^f.  Steinheil  of  Munich,  and  of  Oooke  and  needlea,  each  of  wUidh  eornBpoaM  to  a 
Wheatstone   of  England,    oonstrncted   many  letter  or  figpire,  and  was  proridBd  wiUi  its  own 
years  afterward,  were  based  on  this  principle,  wire  <^  platinum  insulated  bj  bonig  corer- 
and  were  finally  perfected  by  reducing  the  ed  with  silk,  which  wire  stmoimded  the  dm- 
number  of  wires.    Ampdre  and  Arago  also  die  on  the  principle  of  Schweigger's  muhi- 
discovered  and  pnt  in  practice  the  method  of  plier.    The  severid  wires  beyond  tiie  rnnhi- 
magnetizing  needles  by  passing  the  electric  pliers  were  bronght  together  into  one  cord, 
current  in  saccessive  coils  nearly  at  richt  angles  and  thence  passed  to  the  nert  statiQiL  It  ip> 
around  them,  which  is  still  employed  in  mak-  pears  that  he  succeeded  in  redndng  the  mim- 
ing magnetic  needles  for  compasses,  &c.   These  ber  of  needles,  and  finally  employ^  hot  oDe. 
discoveries,  though  preparing  the  way  for  the  He  also  introduced  an  alarum  at  the  eom- 
electrio  telegraph,  were  yet  insufficient ;  and  mencement  oi  the  passage  of  the  cmreDt  \>j 
the  opinion  was  even  expressed  in  1825  by  Mr.  causing  a  solid  body  to  f^  on  the  same  prin- 
Barlow,  of  the  royal  military  academy  of  Wool-  ciple  as  had  been  already  reoommeoded  by 
wich,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing  Prof.  Henry  in  his  lectures.    These  promisint 
powerof  the  galvanic  current  with  the  increaa-  experiments  were  unfortunately  interrnptM 
tag  distance,  estimating  the  power  from  his  ex-  by  his  death,  and  the  steps  made  were  lost 
periments  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  without  even  a  very  accurate  aoconnt  being 
the  wire,  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  preserved  of  the  results  attained.   The  next 
over  long  distances  was  impracticable.    Thia  experiments  of  importance  were  those  of  Oovn- 
checked  further  attempts  for  a  time.     The  sellor  Gauss  and  rroL  Weber  of  Qdttingai  in 
next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  Mr.  1888  and  1884.    They  employed  fint  gnlTame 
William  Sturgeon  of  London  in  1825.    By  coil-  electrioity  excited  by  numerous  pain,  and  af- 
ing  copper  wire  loosely  around  a  piece  of  iron  terward  a  magneto-eleotrio  machine  to  ^ans* 
wire  bent  into  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  turns  mit  signals  from  9,000  to  15,000  feet  They 
of  the  copper  wire  quite  separate  from  each  caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  defleeted  to  one 
other,  and  transmitting  through  this  the  gal-  side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  its  repeated 
vanic  current,  he  magnetized  the  iron,  and  wus  movements  into  the  letters  of  the  alphakt; 
produced  the  first  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron,  but  no  practical  results  followed  their  esperi- 
This,  however,  was  not  applicable  to  telegraphic  ments.    In  1886  the  first  form  of  the  constant 
purposes,  as  from  the  open  manner  of  coiling  battery  was  invented  by  Prof.  Daniell,  snpplT- 
the  naked  wire  to  prevent  the  spires  conung  in  ing  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  continiioDfl  cor- 
contact,  sufficient  power  could  not  be  generated  rent.     This  priiSciple  is  universalljr  adopted 
through  a  long  conductor  to  develop  the  mag-  upon  all  telegraph  Unes,  except  those  uemg  the 
netic  action  necessary  for  closing  tne  circuit,  inductive  current  of  Frof.  Faraday's  diseoyerr, 
and  thus  producing  a  motion  at  will.    ProfL  in  the  form  of  the  magneto-eleetiic  machine, 
Henry,  in  his  experiments  made  in  Albany,  The  first  telegraph  actually  established  sp- 
N.  Y.,  in  1828-'80,  first  employed  a  covered  pears  to  have  been  that  invented  by  Prof.  C. 
wife,  which  could  be  wound  in  successive  lay-  A.  Steinheil  of  Munich  in  1886,  and  adopted 
ers  upon  itself  round  the  whole  length  of  an  the  next  year  by  the  Bavarian  govenunent 
iron  bar,  either  straight  or  bent  into  a  U ;  and  It  extended  a  distance  of  12  mil^  emplored 
he  thus  succeeded  in  so  multiplying  the  mag-  but  a  single  wire,  and  made  use  of  tlie  earth  to 
netic  force,  that  with  the  use  of  a  small  bat-  complete  the  circuit.    The  signals  were  aoinidfl 
tery  magnets  were  made  of  a  power  never  be-  produced  upon  a  series  of  bells  of  difi^KOt 
fore  known,  and  the  current  was  so  increased  tones,  which  soon  became  intelligible  to  a  cnl* 
in  intensity,  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  at  tivated  ear ;   and  the  same  movements  tbit 
once  made  practicable  for  any  distance.    Upon  caused  the  sounds  were  also  made  to  tra^ 
all  the  telegraph  lines  except  Bain's  these  dec-  lines  and  dots  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  noTM 
tro-magnets  are  indispensable.    The  progress  at  a  uniform  rate,  on  the  same  priodi^e  vith 
of  discovery  had  now  demonstrated  the  prac-  the  method  devised  about  the  same  time  t^ 
ticability  of  moving  at  will  a  magnetic  needle  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse.   The  generator  emploTed 
in  one  or  the  other  direction,  or  of  causinar  by  Steinheil  was  a  magneto-electric  machioe 
the  armature  of  a  magnet  to  be  attracted  and  on  the  inductive  principle  discovered  hj  Fara- 
then  released,  and  of  repeating  and  varying  day,  but  with  the  magnets  stationary  and  the 
these  movements  rapidly  for  any  number  of  multiplying  coils  revolving  close  to  them.  A 
times  through  wires  extending  any  distance,  current  of  more  uniform  flow  was  thus  obtam* 
The  possibility  of  an  electric  telegraph  based  ed  than  could  be  had  with  thevoltuepik^^^ 
upon  either  one  of  these  two  movements  was  1887  several  telegraphs  were  brought  Horo 
thus  established,  and  was  recognized  by  elec-  the  public  in  diirorent  countries,  the  P'^^ 
tricians ;  but  to  perfect  it  ingenuity  of  a  high  tion  of  independent  inventors.    That  of  Prpt* 
order  ^as  to  be  called  into  play,  together  with  Morse  of  the  United  States,  which  has  contin- 
patient  study  and  much  perseverance.     The  ued  to  be  generally  Teoojnnidd.  in  all  parts  of 
first  person  to  apply  to  this  object  the  dis-  the  world  as  the  most  ^cient  and  auoplC'^f'^ 
coveries  so  far  made  was  the  baron  Schilling  first  publicly  exhibited  in  tiieuniversitjof  Nev 
of  St.  Petersburg.    He  devised  in  1882  a  tele-  York  in  1887,  and  had  been  gradually  brought 
graph  on  the  principle  of  deflecting  magnetio  to  a  working  condition  by  sxpoimeBts  and 
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eontrivaiiDes  devised  by  the  Inventor  ^oe 
1883.  with  the  asBmtance  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Gale 
and  Messrs.  George  and  Alfred  Vail.    In  Oot. 
1887,  Prof.  Mcnrse  filed  a  careat  in  the  patent 
office  to  secure  his  invention ;  and  he  obtained 
the  patent  in  1840,  oovering  the  improvements 
he  lud  in  the  mean  time  mi^e  in  the  apparatas. 
The  telegraph  was  first  brought  into  practical 
use,  May  87,  1844,  between  Waahingikon  and 
Baltimore.    An  insulated  wire  was  first  tried 
buried  in  a  lead  pipe  midergronnd,  and  failing 
was  replaced  with  one  on  posts.    The  power 
was  derived  from  a  galvanic  battery,  and  an 
iron  electro-magnet  was  employed  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  for  developing  its  ejects.   With  the 
armatnre  of  the  magnet  was  connected  first  a 
pen  with  ink  or  a  pencil  for  producing  lines 
and  dots  upon  a  moving  slip  of  paper,  as  the 
armatore  was  drawn  down  to  the  two  poles  of 
the  magnet  on  each  dosing  of  the  circuit  at 
the  other  station ;  the  continued  action  of  the 
battery  causing  s  line  to  be  drawn  as  the  paper 
moved  along,  and  the  immediate  breaking  of 
the  droait  &er  dcudng  admitting  of  merely  a 
dot  The  combination  of  dots  and  lines  to  rep- 
resent letters  and  figures,  and  the  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  these, 
are  the  features  which  distiaguish  this  from 
other  telegraphs,  wMch  employ  the  armature 
movement  instead  of  the  denection  of  the  nee- 
dle, and  have  led  to  -the  preference  generally 
accorded  to  it  throvghout  the  world;  and  Mr. 
Morse  is  entttied  to  great  credit  for  conceiving 
this  plan  with  the  use  of  only  one  wire  so  early 
S9 1833,  and  steadily  adhering  to  it  until  he 
had  broDght  it  to  perfection.    The  apparatus 
was  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a  sharp 
point  for  &e  pen  or  pencil,  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
is  the  movable  armature.    The  circuit  is  closed 
by  the  operator  who  is  sending  a  message  press- 
ing  with  his  finger  upon  a  single  lever  connect- 
ed at  its  fulcrum  with  one  of  the  wires  of  the 
battery,  thus  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the 
other  pole,  and  the  connection  is  instantly 
broken  for  a  dot,  or  allowed  to  continue  a  per- 
ceptible period  of  time  for  a  line.    The  paper 
of  the  registering  apparatus  is  moved  regularly 
along  by  clockwork.    The  signs  for  the  letters 
in  Qse  for  the  English  alphabet  (which  are  va- 
riously modified  to  adapt  them  to  other  alpha- 
bets), and  for  the  numerals  and  punctuation 
marks,  are  as  follows,  those  most  used,  as  will 
be  notieedf  being  the  simplest: 
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The  slightness  of  the  difference,  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  between  some  of  the  signs,  as  in 
the  0  and  S,  I  and  O,  L  and  T,  &c.,  exposes  to 
mistakes,  which  in  case  of  writing  in  cipher 
cannot  be  corrected,  and  not  always  when  the 
message  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  opera- 
tor who  sends  it.  Thus  a  merchant  telegraphed 
from  New  Orleans  to  his  correspondent  in  New 
York,  to  protect  a  certain  bill  of  exchange; 
the  word  ^*  protect "  was  read  as  *^  protest,''  and 
involved  serious  consequences  to  the  parties 
interested.    In  the  offices  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  Morse  telegraph  is  employed,  the 
recording  instrument  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned except  at  local  and  interior  stations,  and 
the   operator   trusts   entirely  to   the   sound 
caused  by  the  opening  and  breaking  of  the 
circuit.    This  saves  the  expense  of  an  extra 
assistant  for  reading  the  despatch  to  the  copy- 
ist, the  operator  now  writing  down  tiie  mes- 
sages as  he  receives  them  by  the  ear.    Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  a  much  smaller  number 
of  errors  are  made  in  receiving  by  sound  than 
by  the  former  method  of  reading  from  the 
strip  of  paper. — ^What  is  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish tel^aph  is  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  inventions  of  Mr.  William  F.  Oooke, 
whose  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject 
in  March,  1886,  when  a  student  at  Heidel- 
berg, by  witnessing  an  experiment  performed 
by  Prof.  M6ncke  of  causing  the  deflection 
of  a  magnetic  needle  by  the  electric  current. 
Though  unacquidnted  with   the   subject,  he 
immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  telegraph,  and   in  July  of 
that  year  he  produced  an  experimental  in- 
strument, whidi  he  not  long  ^terward  took 
to  England  and  sought  to  introduce  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.    He  there 
became   associated   with   Pfofl    Wheatstone, 
and  the  two  united  their  labors  to  perfect 
the  instrument.    The  first  patent  for  an  elec- 
^trio  telegraph  was  issued  to  them  on  June 
12,  1887.     They  employed  5  magnetic  nee- 
dles and  coils,  and  either  5  or  0  wires,  with 
a  peculiar  key-board  previously  invented  by 
Prof.  Wheatstone,  upon  which  were  arranged 
the  letters,  and  these  were  designated  in  turn 
as  any  two  of  the  needles  arranged  across  the 
centre  of  the  board  pointed  to  one  and  an- 
other of  them.     The  apparatus   underwent 
various  modifications  in  the  hands  of  its  in- 
ventors, and  was  much  simplified  by  the  use 
of  only  two  needles,  and  finally  of  only  one, 
which  may  be  but  a  wooden  pointer.    This  is 
arranged  upon  the  middle  of  a  vertical  tablet 
through  which  the  axis  it  turns  on  passes 
to   the   electro-magnet   that   is   secured   on 
the  back  of  the  tablet^  and  within  which  is 
the  real  needle  that  causes  the  movement. 
Letters  are  designated  by  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  one  or  more 
times  in  either  or  both  directions  for  each 
letter.    The  swinging  of  the  needles  is  check- 
ed by  small  pins  fixed  on  the  dial,  so  that 
their  motions  are  rendered  precise  and  clear. 
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The  magnetic  coil  has  its  own  pdr  of  wires,  and  other  apparatns  at  each  stalionf  an  expert 
one  end  rnnning  into  the  ground  and  the  other  operator  can  send  as  many  as  160  letters  a 
extending   to   the   other  stations,  and  with  minnte;  bnt  this  is  more  than  can  be  correctlj 
these  wires  are  also  connected  the  batteries,  by  read,  the  limit  of  which  is  abont  100  letters 
which  commnnications  are  sent    In  case  of  a  minute,  and  in  actual  practice  the  nTunber 
accident  to  the  wire  of  one  instrument,  that  of  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  or  from  VlioU 
the  other  serves  to  keep  up  the  communication,  words  a  minute.    Operators  aoonstomed  to  the 
Handles  placed  in  front  under  the  dial  ftimish  work  do  not  require  the  lettered  dial  for  read- 
the  means  by  which  the  attendant  can  imme-  ing  the  movements  of  the  needle.—Of  the  nu- 
diately  connect  the  poles  of  the  battery  witJi  merous  telegraphic  inventions  that  soon  soc- 
the  wires  in  either  way,  so  as  to  cause  the  nee-  ceeded  those  already  named,  Mr.  Aleiander 
die  to  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  by  Bain's  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He 
partially  turning  them  instantly  reverse  the  was  engaged  in  England  as  early  as  1840  in  the 
poles  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  production  of  a  printing  telegraph,  and  in  1816 
movement  of  the  needle ;  or  he  can  by  the  patented  what  is  known  as  an  electro-eliemicil 
same  apparatus  interrupt  the  connection  of  telegraph,  the  principle  of  which  ^aa  first  ap- 
his battery  with  the  wires,  in  order  to  receive  plied  to  this  purpose  by  Harrison  Graj  Djar 
communications.     With  each  apparatus  iras  m  1827,  and  by  lAr,  Edward  Davy  in  England 
formerly  connected  an  alarum  bell,  the  clapper  in  1888.    Mr.  Bain  brought  his  new  tdegrapli 
of  which  was  moved  by  a  weight  or  sprmg  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and,  after  otcf- 
connected  with  clockwork,  on  tlus  being  set  in  coming  the  opposition  made  against  it  on  the 
action  by  the  electric  current  attracting  the  ground  of  its  infringing  the  Morse  patent,  it 
armature    of    an    electro-magnet,    and    thus  was  brought  into  active  operation  npon  sei- 
moving  a  lever  that  held  the  apparatus  in  eralof  tlie  most  important  lines  in  tiieoonntrr, 
check.    This  is  now  generally  abandoned,  the  and  was  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  tel^ 
sound  made  by  the  click  of  the  needle  ageunst  graphing  40  per  cent  Thetwointerestswereaf- 
the  ivory  studs  that  prevent  its  vibration  being  terward  oonsolidated,  and  the  Morae  patent  wts 
found  sufficient.    Prof.  Wheatstone  introduced  adopted  upon  all  tiie  lines  excepting  that  from 
one  very  important  feature  in  the  electric  tele-  Boston  to  Montreal.    The  Bain  telegraph  is  re- 
graph,  which  is  a  second  battery  for  working  markable  for  its  extreme  simplicity,   ^o  eIe^ 
the  alarum,  and  which  has  since  been  applied  tro-magnet  is  required,  the  galvanio  cnirent 
to  other  purposes  also  requiring  more  power  passing  through  the  wire  from  a  distant  sttiion 
than  that  famished  by  the  first  battery.    It  is  being  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  mark  upon 
brought  into  action  by  the  deflection  of  a  the  chemically  prepared  paper  interposed  be- 
magnetic  needle,  the  ends  of  which  are  thus  tween  the  point  or  index  at  the  break  in  the 
placed  in  contact  with  the  two  wires  of  the  circuit  and  the  extension  of  the  wire  into  the 
second  battery,  and  so  close  its  circuit.    When  ground.    As  this  involves  no  change  in  the  ^• 
the  current  of  the  first  circuit  is  interrupted,  rection  of  the  current,  the  same  pole  always 
the  needle  swings  back,  breaking  the  circuit  remains  conneoted  with  the  earth,  and  the 
of  the  second  battery  and  throwing  it  out  of  other  (which  must  be  the  positive  pole  in  order 
action.    Tliis  is  the  principle  of  the  relays  em-  '  to  produce  a  colored  mark  upon  the  paper)  is 

{)loyed  to  renew  the  power  upon  telegraph  brought  into  connection  with  the  line  by  ««- 

ines  of  great  length.    The  telegraphs  which  ing  the  circuit  with  the  key.    The  paper  u 

are  used  upon  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  6  parts  of  pr^ 

and  by  the  ^'Electric  Telegraph  Company"  siate  of  potash  in  water,  to  which  are  added  3 

are  generally  double,  each  employing  its  own  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  2  of  ammonia.  Tnc5 

wires.    One  of  the  needles  then  indicates  by  prepared,  and  while  damp,  it  la  made  to  p^ 

its  movements  the  letters  of  one  portion  of  over  a  metallic  roller ;  a  fine  needle  or  stjie 

the  fJphabet,  and  the  other  the  remaining  presses  gently  upon  the  surfisce;  a  simple  nu- 

letters.    Two  handles  in  the  lower  part  of  chine  moved  by  clockwork  to  carry  the  stnp 

the  dial,  one  under  each  needle,  serve  for  send-  of  paper  is  all  tJiat  is  required.    The  branch  or 

ing  the  messages.    The  needles  upon  the  dial  IocaI  circuit  of  Morse  can  be  applied  as  well 

are  moved  by  the  messages  sent  as  well  as  by  to  this  system  for  drop  copies,  or  resistance 

those  received,  so  that  each  operator  may  see  coils  can  be  used  to  effect  the  same  object 

the  signals  he  makes.    It  thus  appears  that  by  producing  wit^  each  closing  of  the  cir^it  a 

the  ££glish  telegraph  no  record  is  made  by  the  line  or  a  dot,  on  the  principle  of  the  3iorse 

apparatus  itself  of  the  message ;  the  operator  and  other  similar  systems.     As  it  jnakes  its 

observes  the  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  paper  marks  instantaneoudy,  however,  'withont  the 

as  they  succeed  each  other.    It  is  thence  some-  intervening  movement  of  an  armatore,  it  max 

times  distinguished  as  the  indicator  telegraph,  be  made  to  communicate  messages  with  mnch 

while  the  others  are  called  registering  tele-  greater   rapidity  than   the  Morse  telegnp^ 

graphs.    Morse's  telegraph  may  be  one  or  the  It  is  observed  of  this  system  that  it  is  Bot 

other,  as  it  is  used  to  prick  the  signals  upon  pa-  in  danger  of  disturbance  during  heavy  thnnoer 

per,  or  as  the  operator  interprets  them  by  their  storms,  which  oocasionallj  do  serions  injnr? 

sound.    With  the  English  double-needle  tele-  to  the  operators  as  well  as  to  the  apparatii^ 

graph,  employing  two  wires  and  two  batteries  employing  the  electro-magnet;  and  sumciest 
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elebtnc  force  to  accomplish   its  work  may  Britain.    Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  fbrther 
be  transmitted  through  the  wire  for  long  dis-  on. — An  electric  copying  telegraph  was  invent- 
tances  (as  has  occurred  between  New  York  ed  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Bake  well  of  England  in  1850, 
isd  Boston),  with  the  wird  actually  lying  upon  designed  for  giving  an  exact  copy  of  the  mes- 
the  ground  during  a  heavy  rain  storm.  So  little  sage  sent.    This  is  written  with  a  pen  dipped 
power  b  required  to  work  it  under  ordinary  cir-  .  in  varnish  upon  a  sheet  of  tin  foil,  which  is 
cmnstaaces,  that  10  cups  of  the  Grove  battery  then  laid  around  a  metallic  cylinder,  corre- 
have  been  found  soffioient  between  Boston  and  spending  precisely  in  its  size,  rate  of  revolution, 
New  York.    This  telegraph,  like  most  of  the  and  longitudinal  movement^  with  another  cyl- 
others  excepting  the  Morse,  requires  an  alarum  inder  at  the  receiving  station*  which  is  covered 
bell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  operator  when  with  chemically  prepared  paper  and  provided 
a  message  is'  to  be  sent  from  another  station,  with  an  index  like  that  of  the  Bain  chemical 
and  for  this  an  electro-magnet  is  employed  dis-  telegraph.    These  cylinders  being  set  in  mo- 
tinct  from  the  registering  apparatus.    Mr.  Bain  tion  at  the  same  instant,  the  index  of  the  regis- 
made  many  other  inventions  in  the  tel^aph,  tering  apparatus  makes  a  continuous  colored 
sereral  of  which  are  too  remarkable  to  be  line,  runmng  round  the  cylinder  in  a  close  spi- 
passed  over.    One  of  these,  adapted  for  trans-  ral  so  long  as  tiie  metal  style  at  the  other  sta- 
mitting  words  at  the  extraormnary  rate  of  tion  presses  upon  the  tin  foil ;  but  as  this  passes 
5,000  per  hour,  employed  at  the  sending  station  over  the  lines  of  varnish  a  break  in  the  circuit 
narrow  strips  of  paper  perforated  with  holes  occurs,  causing  an  interruption  of  the  colored 
and  elongated  slits,  making  the  message  in  line  at  the  other  station.    The  blank  spaces 
these  regular  characters  of  tibe  system.    These  thus  produced  will  be  found  when  the  lines 
strips  (prepared  beforehand)  were  passed  in  have  been  drawn  over  the  whole  paper  to  be  a 
soccession  over  a  cylinder  of  metal  with  a  pin  facsimile  of  tiiose  written  in  varnish  upon  tiio 
connected  with  the  wire  so  placed  as  to  press  tin  foil.    The  lines,  though  drawn  as  spirals 
lightly  upon  the  paper  and  enter  each  hole  as  upon  a  cylinder,  appear  as  parallels  when  the 
it  pa^ed  along  and  complete  through  it  the  cir-  paper  is  taken  off.    About  10  revolutions  of 
coit  At  the  other  station  similar  strips  of  chem-  the  cylinder,  md^ing  as  many  parallel  lines,  are 
ically  prepared  paper  were  passed  at  precisely  sufficient  to  complete  one  line  of  writing ;  a 
the  same  rate  under  the  same  sort  of  style  as  cylinder  6  inches  ^n  diameter  affords  sufficient 
that  jost  described,  and  colored  marks  were  length  for  about  100  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
thus  produced   exactiy  corresponding  to  the  one  line ;  and  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  not 
holes  in  the  paper  at  the  transmitting  station,  less  than  80  in  a  minute,  800  letters  or  more 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  in  the.  trans-  may  be  transmitted  in  this  period.    A  mes- 
mission  of  very  long  messages  which  may  be  sage  in  cipher  can  be  sent  by  tnis  method  with- 
prepared  in  separate  parts  by  a  number  of  oper-  out  risk  of  error,  and  even  invisible  messages 
ators;  or,  as  is  now  done,  by  the  use  of  a  very  written  in  colorless  varnish  may  be  received 
ingenious  machine  which  perforates  the  paper  and  impressed  in  invisible  characters  upon  pre- 
with  great  rapidity,  as  it  is  worked  by  striking  pared  paper,  to  be  afterward  brought  out  by 
keys  like  those  of  a  piano.   The  difficulty  in  the  chemical  means ;  thus,  if  the  paper  be  moist- 
practical  application  of  this  telegraph  appears  to  ened  with  diluted  acid  alone,  no  visible  mark 
be  the  want  of  some  efficient  means  of  exactly  is  left  upon  it  until  it  is  brushed  over  with 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  apparatus.  Thenni-  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  when  the 
yersal  telegraph  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  recentiy  lines  appear  in  their  blue  color. — ^The  patent 
introduced  in  London,  is  based  on  this  principle,  for  the  House  printing  telegraph  was  issued 
Another  of  his  inventions  was  a  printing  tele-  by  the  U.  S.  patent  office  in  1348.  but  bears 
^raph,  iu  which  types  arranged  around  the  pe-  date  April  18, 1846,  when  it  was  first  applied 
riphery  of  a  wheel  were  brought  successively  for.    It  was  with  this  apparatus  that  the  first 
opposite  the  face  of  a  cylinder  covered  with  printed  despatch  ever  produced  upon*  a  tele- 
I^per  and  instantiy  pressed  against  it,  while  graph  line  was  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  from 
the  cylinder  turned  at  a  regulated  speed  around  Cincinnati  to  Jeffersonville,  opposite  Louisville, 
its  aids,  and  at  the  same  time  was  carried  Ion-  Ky.,  150  m.    The  system  is  regai'ded  as  one  of 
gitudinally  along  it  so  that  the  printed  lines  the  most  wonderful  and  complete  of  the  extra- 
passed  in  spirals  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  ordinary  inventions  developed  by  the  telegraph, 
to  the  other.     The  electric  current  caused  the  The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  peculiar  features 
rotation  of  the  wheel  having  the  types,  and  upon  which  other  telegraphic  systems  were  es- 
also  stopped  or  liberated  the  other  movements  tablished,  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  distinctive 
which  depended  upon  springs  and  clockwork,  and  patentable  character,  added  greatly  to  the 
The  machines  at  the  different  stations  are  pre-  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  which  however 
cisely  alike,  and  all  their  movements  are  per-  were  after  nearly  6  years  of  labor  overcome 
fectly  synchronous.    A  printing  telegraph  of  by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  House, 
somewhat  similar  construction  was  invented  in  llie  apparatus  is  too  complicated  for  any  de- 
1837  by  Mr.  Alfred.  Vail  of  New  York ;  and  scription  of  it  to  be  made  intelligible  wifiiout 
others  have  been  produced  by  M.  Froment  in  illustrations,  and  little  more  can  be  attempted 
France,  Bojal  E.  House  of  Vermont,  David  £.  than  to  state  its  great  powers  of  execution  and 
Hughes  of  Kentucky,  and  Jacob  Brett  in  Great  its  perfect  accuracy.    The  mechanical  move- 
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mento  of  this  machine  are  set  in  action  by  are  of  longer  dnration  than  those  making  mere- 
hand  labor  applied  to  a  crank,  which'  works  an  1  j  dots.    The  saving  of  time  thus  effected  is  of 
air  pTimp  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  current  great  importanoOf  especially  on  long  lines  in 
of  condensed  air,  which  nnder  the  control  of  which  an  appreciable  amount  oftime  is  expended 
the  electric  current  carries  forward  the  move-  in  the  passage  of  the  current.   In  long  lines  of 
ments  of  the  composing  and  printing  apparatus,  submarine  telegraphs,  as  will  be  noticed  below, 
so  that  each  letter  may  be  printed  at  the  exact  a  greatly  increased  renstance  is  experienced  in 
instant  that  it  is  struck  upon  the  key-board  of  charging  the  wires  with  the  electric  cnireDt, 
the  instrument.   This  key-board,  which  resem-  and  Sie  impulses  necessarily  succeed  each  other 
bles  that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  dec-  with  extreme  slowness  and  diminution  of  force, 
trio  current,  and  as  the  keys  are  struck  the  The  type  wheel  in  the  Hughes  system  is  pro- 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move-  Tided  with  28  types ;  it  is  kept  in  rapid  reToln- 
ments  of  a  circuit  wheel  which  controls  the  tion  during  the  whole  time  of  operating,  and  is 
movements  of  the  type  wheeL    A  complete  so  perfect  in  its  movement,  that  though  the 
revolution  of  the  circuit  wheel,  coming  round  revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140  per  minute, 
again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the  the  variations  of  two  machines  at  different  sta- 
circuit  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  number  tions  do  not  exceed  ^  of  a  second  in  several 
according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type  hours^  running.    At  the  instant  one  of  the  28 
wheel.  The  printing  apparatus  is  quite  distinct  keys  of  the  key-board,  which  is  like  that  of 
from  the  circuit,  but  the  composing  apparatus  the  House  telegraph,  is  depressed,  the  current 
forms  a  part  of  it.   The  impression  of  the  letter  entering  the  magnet  at  the  distant  station  causes 
is  produced  by  a  blackened  ribbon  being  press-  the  strip  of  paper  to  be  brought  against  the 
ed  against  the  paper  by  the  type.    From  the  type  opposite  to  it  at  the  time,  and  receive  the 
galvanic  battery  of  one  station,  the  current  impression  in  ink  while  this  is  rapidly  carried 
passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then  round  with  the  wheel.    The  operat<Mr  can  send 
through  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in-  an  average  of  two  impulses  with  ea<^  revdu- 
sulated  iron  firame  of  the  composing  machine,  tion  of  the  type  wheel,  tbus  making  the  ca- 
and  thence  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this  pacity  of  the  instrument  full  200  letters  or 
frame.     Through  a  spring  that  rubs  on  the  40  words  per  minute,  and  the  maximum  is 
edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return  much  above  this.    The  regulators  or  govem- 
wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the  ors  of  the  clockwork  which  carries  tbe  type 
first  station  to  pursue  the  same  course  throngh  wheels  at  the  different  stations  are  of  an  en- 
the  composing  machine  and  magnet  there  and  tirely  novel  character.    These  are  springs  of 
all  others  upon  the  line.   In  sending  a  message,  the  same  musical  tone,  which  consequently 
the  operator  sets  liis  machine  in  motion  and  vibrate  the  same  number  of  times  per  second, 
gives  a  signal  by  breaks  of  the  circuit,  repeated  and  which  control  by  their  vibrations  tbe  es- 
a  different  number  of  times  fbr  different  offices  capement  of  the  apparatus.    The  power  of  the 
on  the  same  wire.    As  this  is  heard  by  t^e  electric  current  required  is  reduced  in  a  won- 
operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  sets  his  derful  degree  by  the  combination  of  tbe  natmal 
machine  in  motion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its  magnet  and  the  electro-magnet,  making  only  so 
starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  is  much  electricity  necessary  as  will  neuiraliie 
ready.    In  o  ftirther  attention  is  required  on  his  the  magnetism  in  the  natural  magnet  by  cans- 
part,  while  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  in  ing  magnetism  of  an  opposite  polarity  to  be 
Koman  capitals  the  communication  upon  the  created  in  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
long  strip  of  paper  regularly  supplied  to  the  This  extreme  delicacy,  however,  renders  the 
type  wheel.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  260  let-  telegraph  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  atmos- 
ters  as  a  maximum  can  be  accurately  printed  pheric  electricity,  such  as  is  developed  previous 
every  minute,  and  over  8,000  words  an  hour  to  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  aurora 
of  press  news,  partly  abbreviated,  have  been  borealis.    It  is  asserted  that  this  instrument 
sent  over  the  wires  with  a  single  instrument. —  can  work  upon  a  longer  line  without  the  aid 
The  inventions  of  Mr.  Hughes,  patented  May  of  repeaters  than  any  other,  and  this  with  an 
20, 1856,  showed  that  the  field  of  discovery  in  extraordinarily  low  battery  power. — ^In   the 
telegraphing  was  far  from  being  exhausted,  by  winter  of  1858  a  new  instrument  was  perfected 
introdndng  apparatus  even  more  wonderfol  in  by  G.  M.  Phelps  of  Troy,  combining  the  most 
its  operation  than  any  which  had  yet  preceded  valuable  portions  of  both  the  House  and  Hughes 
it.    His  was  a  printing  telegraph,  in  which  the  patents,  and  which  has  been  introduced  with 
feat  of  printing  a  letter  with  every  impulse  or  great  success  on  nearly  all  the  lines  formerly 
wave  of  the  electric  current  was  accomplished,  using  those  inventions.    This  has  appropriately 
In  the  other  telegraphs,  as  already  described,  been  termed  the  "  combination"  instnnnent, 
several  impulses  produced  by  successive  closings  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  work 
or  breaks  of  the  circuit  are  required  to  form  a  tlirough  a  much  longer  circuit  than  the  House 
single  letter;  this  in  House^s  telegraph  varies  up  machine,  with  a  smdler  battery,  as  weD  as  of 
to  14  breaks,  the  maximum  required  for  repeat-  being  much  simpler  in  construction.    The  key- 
ing the  same  letter,  and  averages  about  7  im-  board  and  transmitting  miaShinery  of  this  iii- 
pmses ;  and  in  the  Morse  system  the  average  is  strument  are  precisely  like  those  of  Hug^hes,  a? 
about  8}  impulses,  some  of  which  making  lines  is  also  the  printing  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
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tiouof  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  of  the  ordi-  feet  above  the  gronnd,  and  placed  from  80  to 
jiary  form,  and  operates  upon  the  type  wheel  100  yards'  apart.    If  made  of  red  cedar  or  lo- 
through  the  medium  of  compressed  air  as  in  cnst  and  about  10  inches  diameter  at  the  base, 
the  Honse  machine.    The  vibrating  spring  used  they  may  in  general  be  depended  upon  for  80 
by  Hughes  as  a  governor  is  superseded  in  the  or  40  years ;  but  some  poles  decay  in  8  or  4 
combination  instrument  by  a  most  ingenious  years.    The  durability  of  otiier  woods  may  be 
electro-magnetic  governor,  the  invention  of  increased  by  thoroughly  coating  them  with 
Mr.  Phelps.    It  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  drum,  coal  tar.    In  Europe  it  is  common  to  saturate 
geared  to  the  transmitting  cylinder  and  type  the  wood  with  some  of  the  chemical  prepara- 
wheel  of  the  instrument  and  moving  with  them,  tions  noticed  in  Pbesebvation  of  Wood.    Li 
but  much  &ster.    If  the  machinery  has  a  ten-  crossing  rivers,  where,  on  account  of  the  swift- 
dency  to  revolve  too  rapidly,  the  increased  cen-  ness  of  the  current  or  the  danger  of  disturbance 
trifiigal  force,  acting  upon  a  detached  section  from  drift  wood,  ice,  or  the  anchors  of  vessels, 
of  the  drum,  actuates  a  series  of  levers  inside,  an  insulated  wire  could  not  safely  rest  upon 
hy  which  a  spring  is  raised,  closing  the  circuit  the  bottom,  masts  are  erected  on  the  opposite 
cf  a  local  battery  through  an  electro-magnet,  shores,  sufficiently  high  for  the  wire  suspended 
A  friction  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the  re-  between  them  tobe  above  the  reach  of  the  masts 
volving  drum  by  the  attraction  of  this  magnet,  of  boats  and  vessels  that  navigate  the  stream, 
instantly  reduces  the  speed  to  the  required  The  longest  span  in  Europe  is  one  of  1,700  feet 
limits,  when  the  local  circuit  is  again  broken,  over  the  Memen  river  at  Kovno,  in  Lithuania. 
The  combination  is  considered  to  be  the  most  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  much 
perfect  printing  instrument  yet  produced. —  longer  crossings.    That  formerly  used  over  the 
Among  the  several  telegraphs  employed  in  Eng-  Hudson  river  at  Fort  Lee  was  of  2,700  feet ; 
land,  those  of  the  ^^  Magnetic  Telegraph  Oom-  but  the  river  is  now  crossed  from  the  foot  of 
pany^'  are  worked  by  magneto-electricity,  thus  14th  street  to  Hoboken  by  6  sunken  cables,  each 
dispensing  with  voltiuc  batteries,  the  use  of  having  8  conductors.   The  Mississippi  is  crossed 
which  involves  much  care  and  expense.    The  at  St  Louis  in  two  spans,  one  of  2,700  and  one 
apparatus  is  remarkably  compact,  without  dock-  of  2,200  feet;  and  near  Oape  Girardeau,  2,980 
work  or  complicated  movements  such  as  are  feet,  from  a  mast  on  the  Hlmois  shore  210  feet 
common  in  other  telegraphs.  Though  used  don-  high  to  one  on  the  Missouri  shore  205  feet  high, 
ble  with  two  sets  of  magnets,  with  a  wire  from  from  a  base  110  feet  above  the  water.    The 
each  connecting  with  two  needles  upon  the  dial  Ohio  at  Paducah  is  crossed  in  two  spans,  one 
at  the  opposite .  station,  the  whole  apparatus  of  2,400  and  one  of  8,720  feet.    At  the  last 
including  the  tablet  or  dial  occupies  but  a  few  named  point,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  &e  mast  is 
inches  space,  and  is  always  ready  for  instant  807  feet  high  above  a  bank  32  feet  from  the  wa- 
use,  however  long  it  may  have  remained  inac-  ter ;  on  the  island  in  the  river  is  a  mast  205 
tive.    The  magnets,  of  horse-shoe  form,  about  feet  high,  and  on  the  lULnois  shore  is  one  215 
12  in  number  for  each  set,  are  about  15  inches  feet  high.    Such  masts  require  strong  bracing 
long  and  H  broad.    They  are  laid  one  upon  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  wire  with  so  long  a 
another  in  two  piles  near  together,  and  fastened  leverage,  and  resist  the  action  of  the  winds. 
down  to  the  table  by  screws.    Opposite  the  The  wire  employed  in  these  crossings  is  of  iron 
ends  of  each  pile,  placed  upon  a  rotating  axis,  known  as  Ko.  16,  and  weighs  about  68  lbs.  to 
is  the  soft  iron  armature,  consisting  of  two  cyl-  the  mile.    Sunken  cables  are  fast  taking  the 
inders  wound  around  with  long  coils  of  fine  place  of  all  such  river  crossings.    The  ordi- 
copper  wire  covered  with  cotton.    The  wire  nary  telegraph  poles  require  to  be  of  sufficient 
of  the  two  coils  is  connected  together,  and  one  strength  to  sustain  a  weight  of  over  400  lbs. 
end  of  each  passes  in  a  spiral  through  the  axle  8usi>ended  upon  the  wire  between  them,  and 
to  the  platform  npon  which  the  apparatus  rests,  at  corners  they  should  be  still  stronger.    The 
One  end  is  thence  carried  into  the  earth,  and  following  table  represents  the  common  num- 
the  other  goes  to  the  electro-magnet  of  its  hers  of  iron  wire  used  for  this  purpose  and  its 
own  dial,  thence  to  the  distant  station,  and  strength,  as  plain  wire,  and  also  when  coated 
through  the  iustmment  there  into  the  earth,  with  zinc,  the  figures  representing  in  pounds 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  with  the  the  strain  at  which  each  kind  broke.    The 
other  set.    The  axis  of  each  armature  extends  American  wire  is  stronger  than  the  English,  and 
toward  the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a  about  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Swedish : 
crank  handle  by  which  each  is  turned  to  gener- 
ate the  electric  current.    The  effect  is  seen  in 
the  movement  of  the  two  needles  placed  upon 
the  dial  over  the  magnets.    It  is  asserted  that 
tliis  telegraph  is  worked  with  ihe  greatest 
eoonomy,that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  electric  As,  with  batteries  of  the  same  intensity,  the 
storms  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  average  power  of  conducting  currents  of  electricity 
celeritj  has  becQ  found  to  be  27^  words  per  mcreases  with  the  superficial  area  of  the  con- 
minute,  with  a  maximum  of  87|. — Telegraph  ductor,  large  wires  are  to  be  preferred  to  small- 
Vires  are  carried  over  the  surface  of  the  coun-  er  ones  upon  long  circuits.    In  working  direct, 
try  supported  upon  poles  standing  25  to  80  a  distance  of  over  400  or  500  miles,  the  line  is 
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nsaaUy  divided  at  some  intermediate  point  into  broken  by  drawing  the  ends  togetber  and  solder- 
two  ^^inot  circuits,  which  are  connected  by  ing  them.  These  men  are  often  expert  opera- 
means  of  a  **  repeater.^'  This  operates  as  a  tors,  and  it  is  narrated  of  some  of  those  emploj- 
double  relay,  so  that  if  the  circuit  be  broken  ed  in  the  United  States,  and  familiar  with  the 
on  either  side  of  the  repeater,  it  will  break  the  Morse  system,  that  they  can  receive  intelligi- 
cirouit  on  the  other  side  also.  The  combined  ble  conmiunications  through  the  impresaons 
circuits  can  titius  be  operated  from  either  end  made  by  the  electric  current  upon  the  tongae 
as  if  they  were  one  continuous  wire,  while  the  when  the  t^o  wires  are  placed  one  above 
current  of  each  battery  has  to  pass  only  half  and  one  beneath  it. — In  the  extent  of  its  tele- 
the  distance  between  the  terminal  stations.  A  graphic  lines  the  United  States  has  exceedei 
line  can.  thus  be  extended  indefinitely  by  in-  every  other  country.  In  1860  it  was  estimated 
terposing  repeaters  at  proper  intervals  and'di-  that  there  were  over  50,000  m.  in  operaticm; 
Tiding  it  into  a  number  of  separate  circuits,  and  since  that  time  the  number  has  been  largely 
Oopper  wire  is  a  much  better  conductor  than  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  line  from  St. 
one  of  iron  of  the  same  size,  and  would  carry  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  opened  Oct 
the  electric  current  from  5  to  6  times  as  far;  25, 1861,  and  thence  to  Oregon.  In  KewYork 
but  want  of  strength,  and  frequent  breakage  city  a  great  number  of  lines  are  concentrated, 
fr^m  its  greater  expansion  and  contraction  by  and  the  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
the  changes  of  temperature,  prevent  its  use  extent  of  the  business  carried  on  by  tiie  asso- 
exoept  on  important  submarine  lines. — ^Upon  ciated  companies  in  their  building  situated  at 
some  telegrapn  lines  in  Europe  and  inA^ia,  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  street  The 
the  wires,  instead  of  being  supported  upon  basement  contains  the  "  delivery^*  departmeot 
poles,  are  buried  beneath  the  ground.  Their  andthesupply  department  or  storeroom,  where 
first  cost  is  always  heavy,  and  many  of  them  all  materials  and  instruments  used  on  the  lines 
have  soon  proved  failures  through  imperfec-  are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used  as  required.  On 
tion  in  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  some-  the  first  floor  is  the  department  for  the  recep- 
times  from  settling  in  the  ground.  The  wires  tion  of  messages,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
are  best  insulated  by  coating  them  with  gutta  operating  room  of  the  American  company,  a 

Eercha,  and  they  are  protected  from  injury  by  spacious  apartment  containing  25  instrmnents, 
lying  them  in  pipes  of  lead  or  of  earthenware,  each  arranged  on  its  own  table.  The  wires 
or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  saturating  the  enter  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  pass  to  a 
wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  "  switch,"  which  is  so  arranged  that  any  in- 
ohlorideof  zinc.  Some  of^ese  lines  have  work-  strument  in  the  room  may  at  pleasure  be  in- 
ed  perfectly  well  for  many  years,  but  when  they  stantly  placed  in  connection  with  any  line  en- 
fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  expense  and  difficulty  tering  the  office.  From  the  switch  wires  are 
to  discover  their  defective  points.  The  insula-  conducted  separately  to  each  instrument.  On 
tion  of  the  wires  upon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of  the  second  floor  are  rooms  occupied  by  the 
much  importance,  and  is  not  easily  effected,  for  president,  secretary,  and  other  principal  officers 
any  non-conducting  substance  interposed  be-  of  the  company.  The  third  floor  contains  the 
tweenthewireanduiepostbecomes  a  conductor  operating  room  of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo 
when  its  surface  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs  and  Erie  lines.  The  rooms  of  the  associated 
with  grooves  around  them  for  securing  the  press  are  on  the  fourth,  and  the  battery  room 
wire  have  been  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  on  the  fifth  fioor.  In  the  latter  room  are  some 
and  secured  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars  875  cells  of  Grovels  battery,  from  which  all  the 
where  these  are  to  carry  several  wires,  by  pins  lines  are  supplied  with  their  electric  current 
of  wood  or  iron.  A  great  improvement  upon  — ^It  is  estimated  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
.this  is  a  glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden  Ireland  there  are-  40,000  m.  of  tele^ph ;  in 
pin  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer  Germany,  85,000 ;  in  France,  26,000 ;  m'fins^ 
covering  of  wood,  saturated  like  the  pin  wilJb  12,000;  in  Italy,  6,600;  in  Switzerland,  2,000; 
ooal  tar  and  pitch,  to  which  the  wire  is  fasten-  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  2,000 ;  in  Turkey  and 
ed,  and  which,  projecting  below  and  entirely  Greece,  500.  In  Australia  it  is  believed  ihen 
covering  the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the  are  about  1,000  m.  completed,  and  in  Lidia  over 
insulation  complete.  Hard  rubber  insulators  5,000  m.  controlled  by  the  East  India  company, 
have  been  very  extensively  applied  in  the  north-  The  Russians  are  engaged  in  extending  a  very 
em  states  during  the  past  five  years.  The  de-  important  line  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific, 
vices  in  use  in  different  countries  for  this  pur-  which  will  thus  connect  eastern  Asia  with  the 
pose  are  very  numerous.  In  forests  the  wires  countries  of  Europe,  and  eventually  br  Beb- 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  loosely  through  the  ring^s  straits  with  the  American  continent, 
supports,  so  th&t  in  case  of  a  tree  falling  upon  This  line  was  completed  to  Perm  on  the  bor- 
them  they  need  not  be  broken ;  but  in  an  open  ders  of  Siberia,  and  thence  over  the  Ural  moun- 
country  they  are  usually  fastened  to  each  post,  tains  to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861 ;  thence  it 
The  wires  are  tightly  strained  as  they  are  set  is  to  be  continued  to  Tomsk,  and  S.  £.  to  fr- 
aud secured  to  the  posts;  and  after  the  work  kootsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern. Siberia.  It  wiU 
is  completed  they  require  to  be  frequently  look-  then  cross  the  Altai  mountains  to  Kiakhta  on 
ed  after  by  attendants  designated  repairers,  who  the  Ohinese  frontier,  and  then  to  Gbeta  on  the 
follow  the  line  and  connect  the  wires  when  Amoor.    It  will  then  cross  to  Kertchioak,  to 
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which  point  it  is  to  be  completed  in  1868.  to  the  ground,  while  the  artificial  current  pos- 
From  Oronm  or  some  other  point  on  the  Amoor  sesses  too  little  intensity  ever  to  overcome  the 
one  branch  will  extend  down  the  river,  and  intervening  space,  and  continues  in  the  circuit. 
another  toward  the  S.  to  a  Bussian  port  on  the  Bimilar  arrangements  are  provided  upon  manj 
Japan  sea.    The  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  telegraph  lines.    The  iire  alarm  telegraph  is 
Amoor  toward  tiie  American  continent  may  be  also  employed  to  designate  the  exact  noon  by  a 
by  a  short  submarine  cable  to  the  island  of  single  stroke  upon  the  bell  of  the  Old  South 
Saghalien  and  the  whole  length  s>i  the  island  church,  an  exact  chronometer  being  placed  in 
to  its  soathern  extremity,  and  by  a  submarine  the  circuit  and  arranged  so  as  to  pass  the  cur- 
eable  to  the  uHaad  of  Tesso,  and  thence  by  a  rent  at  12  o'clock  precisely.    By  a  similar  ar- 
gacceasion  of  cables  and  short  land  lines  through  rangement  in  London  a  large  ball  is  made  to 
the  Koorile  islands  to  the  S.  point  of  Eamtchat-  drop  exactly  at  12  o'clock  from  a  pole  erected 
ka ;  thence  along  the  E.  coast  by  Petropavlovsk  in  the  Strand  by  the  action  of  a  current  from 
to  a  point  opposite  Behrlng's  island.    By  an-  the  royal  observatory.    The  same  thing  is  also 
other  series  of  cables  and  land  lines  the  tele-  done  at  Nelson's  monument,  Edinburgh.    Li 
graph  will  then  be  extended  by  the  Aleutian  Paris  a  cannon  is  fired  upon  a  similar  plan. 
islands  to  Ajmerica.    These  islands  are  inhab-  Chronometers  in  observatories  are  also  made  to 
ited,  and  the  line  through  them  is  doubtless  run  synchronously  with  a  standard  instrument 
much   more  practicable   than   by  Behring's  by  means  of  the  electric  current  connecting 
straits.    The  longest  cable  required  will  not,  them  with  this. — ^The  application  of  the  tele- 
it  is  supposed,  exceed  200  m.    From  Bussian  graph  to  the  determination  of  longitude  has 
America  to  Oregon  the  intervening  space  is  been  described  in  the  article  Ooast  Subvbt, 
about  1,700  m.,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  from  vol.  v.  p.  897. — ^IJpon  some  railroads,  as  the 
the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoer  the  dis-  Erie  road  especially,  the  telegraph  is  used  with 
tance  is  about  2,200  m.     It  is  believed  that  great  advantage  for  regulating  the  running  of 
the  oost  of  makmg  this  connection,  unless  more  trains  from  the  different  stations,  and  it  is  found 
serious  difficulties  are  encountered  with  the  that  a  single  track  by  its  aid  may  safely  work 
savage  tribes  than  is  apprehended,  will  not  ex-  up  to  the  usual  capacity  of  two  tracks. — ^In  nu- 
ceed  the  cost  of  the  Atlantic  cable  which  was  merous  places  telegraphs  have  been  constructed 
laid  in  1858. — ^The  applications  of  the  telegraph  for  private  purposes,  as  from  the  workshops  to 
have  been  extended  to  purposes  never  antici-  the  offices  of  manufacturing  establishments; 
pated  by  those  who  have  been  most  instrument-  and  for  government  purposes  from  the  halls  of 
al  in  establidiing  it.    In  1852  Dr.  William  F.  legislation  to  the  printing  offices,  thus  affording 
Ohanuing  and  Moses  G.  Farmer  of  Boston  de-  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  inmiediate  print- 
vised  a  system  of  telegraphic  fire  alarms,  which  ing  of  important  public  documents,  aiMl  of 
was  adopted  in  the  dty  of  Boston.     Five  so  si>eeches  while  these  are  in  course  of  delivery. 
called  signal  circuits  were  extended  from  the  A  system  of  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  large  cities 
city  hall  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  has  been  recentiy  devised  by  Pro!  Wheatstone, 
connection  with  these  were  stationed  60  signal  by  which  a  company  will  lease  the  use  of  a 
boxes  attached  to  buildings  at  convenient  points,  small  wire  by  the  year  to  individuids.   For  dis- 
The  door  of  each  box  being  opened,  a  crank  is  tances  not  excee^g  20  m.  a  copper  wire  no 
seen  with  directions  for  the  number  of  times  it  larger  than  a  cotton  thread  is  sufficient.    Num- 
is  to  be 'turned  to  convey  to  the  central  office  bers  of  these,  insulated  by  being  wound  with 
the  nmnber  of  the  station  and  district.    From  thread,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  into 
the  central  station  5  wires  called  alarm  circuits  one  cord,  and  suspend  as  many  of  these  as 
connect  with  the  different  fire  bells  throughout  may  be  required  from  strong  iron  wires  passed 
theoity,thehammersof  which,  run  by  weights,  in  different  directions  through  a  city  upon 
are  set  in  action  by  the  telegraph  itself  and  the  houses.    The  latter,  communicating  with 
strike  the  number  of  the  district  and  station  of  the  ground  at  numerous  points,  will  qonvey 
the  alarm.    The  electric  current  is  excited  by  a  away  all  atmospheric  discharges  that  might 
noagneto-electric  machine  which  is  set  in  mo-  otherwise  be  troublesome. — ^The  idea  of  a 
tion  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  with  which  submaritie  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  con- 
the  dty  is  supplied,  and  the  same  power  is  em-  oeived  by  several  of  the  earlier  dectricians. 
ployed  to  wind  up  the  weights  that  move  the  Don  Francisco  Salva  is  said  to  have  proposed 
bell  hammers.    The  bells  have  been  rung  as  one  as  early  as  1797  between  Barcelona  and 
an  experiment  from  Portland  through  the  tele-  Palma  in  the  island  of  Migorca.    Experiments 
graph  wires  extending  to  that  place,  and  ar-  were  made  in  India  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in 
rangements  had  been  made  just  as  the  Atiantic  1839  with  this  object,  and  he  insulated  his  wires 
c^le  ceased  to  work  to  have  them  set  in  oper-  by  covering  them  with  tarred  yam,  endosing 
ation  from  the  telegraphic  station  in  London,  them  in  split  rattan,  and  covering  this  again 
The  fire  alarm  also  affords  an  incidental  pro-  with  tarred  yam.    I^of.  Wheatstone  in  1840 
tection  to  the  city  from  lightning.    Lar^e  me-  gave  it  as  his  opinion  before  a  committee  of  the 
tallio  sur&ces  being  placed  near  the  wires  at  house  of  conmions  that  a  submarine  communi- 
all  the  stations  and  connected  with  the  ground,  cation  between  England  and  France  was  prac- 
a  stroke  of  lightning  upon  the  wires  will  leap  ticable.    Prof.  Morse,  on  Oct.  18,  1842,  laid  a 
across  to  these  conductors,  and  pass  harmlessly  copper  wire,  insulated  by  means  of  a  hempen 
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strand  coated  with  tar,  pitcK  and  India  mbber,  negative  currents  are  transmitted  maay  times 
from  Goyemor's  island  to  tne  Battery  in  New  more  rapidly  than  snccessiye  impulses  of  the 
York,  and  the  next  morning  was  be^^nning  to  same  character.  After  being  laid,  the  wires 
receive  oommnnioations  through  it,  when  the  were  first  worked  by  the  Bnhmkorff  indaction 
wire  was  caught  in  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  get-  coils  and  a  Smee's  battery,  and  afterward  with 
ting  nnder  weigh,  and  being  hauled  on  board  a  Daniell  battery;  bnt  the  current  was  for  ^e 
was  robbed  of  a  considerable  portion  which  most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  work  the 
the  sailors  carried  away.  It  was  to  avoid  the  most  delicate  relay,  sasceptible  to  an  impulse 
rii^  of  disturbance  that  Prof.  Morse  entered  that  can  hardly  be  perceived  on  the  tongue, 
upon  those  investigations  which  led  to  his  dis-  The  effect  was  indicated  at  the  Newfonndknd 
covery  of  a  method  of  transmitting  the  current  station  by  the  deflection  of  a  delicate  galvanoin- 
across  a  body  of  water  by  means  of  extendmg  eter,  and  at  Yalentia  in  Ireland  by  that  of  the 
the  wires  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  width  reflecting  galvanometer  of  Pro£  William  Thorn- 
idong  the  banks  on  each  side,  and  causing  the  son,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  multiply  the  move- 
poles  to  terminate  each  pair  opposite  each  other  ment  in  a  ray  of  light  reflected  fram  a  mirror  at- 
in  large  metallio  plates  in  the  water.  Mr.  tached  to  a  very  delicate  magnetic  needle.  This 
Samuel  Oolt  laid  a  submarine  cable  in  1848  ray  being  thrown  upon  a  surface  at  some  dis- 
from  Coney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the  tance,  a  movement  of  the  needle,  that  is  other- 
mouth  of  New  York  harbor,  up  to  the  city,  wise  imperceptible,  may  be  even  measured  upon 
and  operated  it  snocesBfiilly.  (See  Oolt,  Sam-  a  graduated  scale.  The  transmitted  cmrent 
UJEBL.)  The  first  submarine  telegraph  wire  laid  was,  much  of  the  time  that  the  cable  continued 
in  Europe  was  across  i^e  Rhine  from  Deutz  to  in  action,  so  weak  that  every  expedient  of  this 
Oologne,  a  distance  of  only  about  half  a  mile;  kind  was  necessary  to  render  the  sigiuJs  per- 
it  was  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  laid  by  ceptible.  *From  the  first  there  appears  to  have 
Lieut.  Siemens  of  the  royal  Prussian  artillery,  been  a  defect  in  the  part  of  the  cable  Ittd  to- 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  application  of  ward  the  Irish  shore,  and  this  caused  a  tem- 
gutta  percha  to  this  purpose,  the  substance  about  porary  interruption  of  the  communications  ti^t 
that  time  first  beginning  to  attract  attention,  passed  between  the  ships,  and  ezdted  mudi 
The  grand  attempts  to  connect  the  European  fear  for  the  result  of  the  enterprise  tmtil  tiiese 
with  the  American  continent  by  laying  a  cable  were  soon  renewed ;  and  it  is  generally  befiev- 
across  the  Atlantic,  commenced  in  1857  and  ed  that  the  very  imperfect  signals  and  variable 
perfected  Aug.  5,  1858,  have  been  noticed  in  conditions  of  the  cable  during  the  time  Ihat 
the  article  Field,  Cybus  W.  Before  these  were  signals  passed  through  it  from  Aug.  18  to  8^ 
undertaken  great  encouragement  was  given  to  1  were  attributable  to  this  original  defect,  at 
the  enterprise  by  the  successful  experiments  least  as  the  main  cause.  During  this  time  129 
made  on  Oct.  0, 1856,  in  transmitting  distinct  messages  were  sent  from  Yalentia  to  Kew- 
dgnals  at  the  rate  of  210, 241,  and  even  270  per  foundland,  and  271  from  Aug.  10  in  the  other 
minute  through  a  number  of  connected  coils  of  direction.  The  number  of  words  in  the  former 
wires  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  making  direction  were  1,474,  and  in  the  latter  2,885. 
a  total  length  of  about  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a  The  message  from  Queen  Yictoria  to  the  prea- 
virtual  circuit  of  2,800  m.  by  the  interposition  dent  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  99 
of  fine  wires  at  the  joinings  of  tiie  coils.  The  words,  occupied  in  its  receipt  at  Newfoundland 
wires  were  excited  through  the  magneto-electrio  67  minutes.  The  rate  of  reception  of  messages 
coils  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  the  signals  were  at  the  two  stations  was  however  very  variable, 
received  upon  the  ordinary  recording  apparatus  the  signals  being  often  unintelligible  and  re- 
of  Prof.  Morse.  But  a  great  difference  was  quiring  several  repetitions.  The  retardation 
afterward  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  consequent  upon  the  phenomena  of  induction, 
wires  when  submerged.  Before  the  laying  of  incident  to  the  wire  assuming  the  character  of 
the  cable  it  was  ascertained  that  insulated  wires  a  Leyden  jar,  was  conadered  by  W.  T.  Henley, 
acquire  a  new  character  when  submerged,  and  telegraph  engineer,  of  London,  so  great  that  in 
instead  of  transmitting  the  current  as  simple  the  most  perfect  cable  across  the  Atlantic  no 
conductors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley-  more  than  4  words  per  minute  under  the  most 
den  jar,  the  gutta  percha  corresponding  to  the  favorable  circumstances  could  be  transmitted 
glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  dots  and  lines ;  but  if  a  let- 
tiie  iron  coating  or  the  fluid  surrounding  the  ter  could  be  indicated  by  one  or  two  agnal^ 
cable  to  the  e^rior  conducting  surface,  and  the  rate  of  course  would  be  proportionaiiy  in- 
that  consequently  the  cable  must  be  charged  creased.  The  feebleness  of  the  current  through 
throughout  the  entire  length  before  any  ef-  the  cable  in  consequence  of  any  defect  rendered 
feet  is  produced.  Among  oilier  interesting  phe-  its  working  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  nat- 
nomena,  it  was  observed  that  the  voltaic  current  ural  currents  of  electricity  in  the  earth,  which 
is  not  transmitted  so  rapidly  through  such  a  by  induction  excite  in  an  insulated  wire  cur- 
conductor  as  the  magneto-electric  current ;  that  rents  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  their 
several  distinct  impulses  may  pass  in  succes-  own,  and  overcome  any  artificial  electricity  of 
sion  at  the  same  time,  one  after  the  other,  little  force  in  the  conductor.  The  changes  in 
through  the  wire  within  certain  limits  without  the  natural  currents  from  positive  to  negative 
interference ;  and  that  alternating  positive  and  and  back  again  may  be  often  mistaken  for  thoee 
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tnimnitted  from  ihA  oppodte  sUdaon.    With  baj  on  the  AtUntio  side  were  reoorered  in 
perfect  insolation  the  natural  cnrrents  would  1860,  and  in  the  short  time  that  it  had  been 
in  geoenftl  be  overcome  hj  the  greater  power  submerged  the  iron  covering  was  foimd  to  be 
of  &e  battery.    On  the  failure  of  the  cable  to  much  eaten  by  rust,  so  as  sometimes  to  fall  off 
commaiuoate  intelligible  signals,  every  effort  as  the  cable  was  hauled  in.    In  those  parts 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  with  a  that  were  wrapped  with  tarred  yam  the  iron 
view  of  remedying  the  defect  if  possible.    The  wires  were  preserved  bright  and  free  from 
most  able  electricians  were  sent  .to  Yalentia,  rust.     The  gutta  percha  and   copper  wires 
and  the  most  powerful  batteries,  as  well  as  the  seemed  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the 
great  magneto-electric  machine  of  Mr.  Henley,  cable  was  laid.    The  cost  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
were  applied  to  test  the  condition  of  the  cable,  was  as  follows :  for  2,600  m.  at  (485  per  mile, 
On  Oct  20,  in  the  course  of  these  trials,  a  com*  $1,212,500 ;  for  10  m.  at  $1,250  per  mile,  $12,- 
mnnication  was  received  at  Yalentia  and  im-  500 ;  and  for  25  m.  shore  ends  at  the  same 
perfectlj  read  as  follows:  "  Two  hundred  and  pnce,  $31,250 ;  making  altogether  $1,256,250. 
forty  t-  k              DanieUs  now  in  circuit."  The  expenditures  of  the  company  up  to  Dec. 
These  were  the  last  intelligible  signals  trans-  1,  1858,  had  amounted  to  $1,884,500. — ^After 
mitted  through  the  wires,  and  it  afterward  ap-^  the  failure  of  this  great  enterprise  me  attention 
peared  that  the  full  message  was :  "  Two  hun-  of  some  telegraphers  was  directed  to  the  prac- 
dred  and  forty  trays  and  seventy*two  Uqnid  ticability  of  extending  a  cable  across  the  At- 
DaniellB  now  in  circuit"    The  power  thus  em-  lantic  from  Labrador  to  Scotland,  by  way  of 
ployed  was  more  than  1,000  times  what  would  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  FarOe  islands.  The 
be  reqoiced  in  an  ordinarily  well  insulated  con-  route  is  about  1,800  m.  long,  and  would  present 
doctor  to  give  perfect  signals  to  the  mirror  gal-  no  continuous  length  of  submarine  cable  for  a 
vanometer ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  furtiier  greater  distance  than  that  between  Labrador 
attempts  to  transmit  through  the  cable  was  and  Greenland,  which  is  about  600  m.    Mr.  T. 
apparent  unless  the  faulty  points  could  be  re-  P.  Shaffher,  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
pidred.    The  report  of  Mr.  Henley  of  Sept.  80,  in  1854  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  concession 
1858,  to  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  tele-  of  exclusive  rights  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
graph  company,  is  fall  of  interesting  infor-  the  Farde  islands  for  this  purpose.    Failing  to 
mation  as  to  liie  methods  employed  and  the  interest  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
principles  involved  in  these  experiments.    To  Mr.  Shafiher  chartered  a  vessel  and  sailed 
the  end  of  the  cable  a  voltaic  battery  was  con-  frx)m  Boston,  Aug.  29, 1859,  to  make  the  pre- 
nected  by  one  of  its  poles,  a  galvanometer  was  liminary  surveys  at  his  own  expense.  After  his 
placed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  other  pole  was  arrival  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  project  was 
connected  with  the  earth.    The  current  being  brought  before  the  British  government,  and  in 
then  transmitted,  the  resistance  it  meets  is  in-  June,  1860,  a  steamer  of  the  royal  navy  was 
dicated  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  despatched  to  take  the  deep  sea  soundings,  and 
The  comparative  resistance  of  the  cable  and  a  private  steam  yacht  was  also  sent  to  examine 
th^  of  a  given  fine  copper  wire  being  known,  the  landing  places  for  the  cables  and  the  pro- 
which  for  one  of  l^o.  40  gauge  may  be  as  175  posed  overland  routes.    Mr.  Shaffner  with  this 
to  1,  and  the  degrees  of  deflection  caused  by  expedition  again  visited  the  islands  and  the  in- 
the  cable  being  accurately  read,  with  bat-  terior  of  Greenland,  and  it  is  said  that  a  report 
teriea  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  pro-  favorable  to  the  route  was  carried  back  to  Eng- 
cesses  are  repeated  with  coils  of  nne  wire,  the  land.    No  further  steps  however  have  yet  been 
length  of  which  is  added  to  orduninished  until  taken  for  establishing  this  line,  and  llie  pros- 
the  readings  of  the  galvanometer  exactly  coin-  pects  of  its  being  constructed  are  not  encour- 
cide  in  every  case  with  those  noted  when  it  aging.    The  failure  of  a  number  of  submarine 
was  connected  with  the  cable.    The  length  of  lines,  some  of  which  are  named  below,  causes 
the  fine  wire  will  then  givC  that  of  the  cable  great  distrust  as  to  the  practicability  of  keep- 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  circuit,  or  to  the  ing  up  a  telegraphic  communication  across  the 
point  where  the  battery  current  leaves  it  to  A^antic  with  the  knowledge  and  resources  at 
retnm  through  the  earth.    By  this  method  present  available ;  and  tiiie  whole  subject  was 
chiedy  the  electricians  came  to  the  conclusion  generally  regarded  as  abandoned,  when,  in  Feb. 
that  the  fault  in  the  cable  was  about  279  m.,  1862,  Mr.  Gyrus  W.  Fidd  again  visited  London 
or  not  more  than  800  m.,  from  Yalentia ;  and  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  original  en- 
thej  also  inferred  that  the  wire  was  not  sepa^  terpdse.  He  there  received  from  Messrs.  Glass, 
rated,  inasmuch  aa  obscure  signals  were  re-  DUiot,  and  co.,  manufacturers  of  most  of  the 
teived  through  it  from  the  other  station.  This,  submarine  cables  that  have  been  made,  favor- 
and  the  establishment  of  a  current  through  able  propositions  for  furnishing  and  laying  a 
the  wire  and  back  by  the  earth,  also  proved  good  and  durable  cable,  in  the  practioabUity  of 
that  the  copper  wire  could  not  at  the  faulty  which  they  showed  their  confidence  by  offering 
place  have  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  cov-  to  share  the  risk.    The  cable  which  they  laid 
ering  of  the  cable.    The  impossibility  of  rais-  for  the  French  government  between  iVance 
iug  Uie  cable  from  deep  water  without  break-  and  Algeria,  620  ul  in  length,  they  state,  is  in 
ing  it  rendered  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  de-  perfect  and  successful  working  order,  under 
feet  hopeless.     Portiona  of  the  cable  in  Trinity  water  as  deep  as  aity  between  Newfoundland 


and  Irel&nd ;  and  thej  refer  to  the  following  the  cable  had  been  made  toe  this  pnrpoae  at  > 
list  of  caUes  manofacttired  and  laid  dovn  b;  cost  of  £400,000.  AH  these  &ilnrea  are  ez- 
tbem,  all  of  which,  except  three  short  lines,  pl^ed  chiefly  through  the  neglect  of  the  par- 
broken  bj  ships'  anchors,  are  in  socceeeful  ties  emplojed  in  lajing  the  cables,  and  in  so 
operation:  case   throi^h    insuperable  natural   obstacle 

Hie  Atlantic  cable  was  no  donbt  originaBj  de- 
fective, and  was  it^ured  l>eBide,  first  in  the  war 
in  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  san,  and  after- 
ward in  the  handling,  and  finally  in  the  laying. 
Its  weight  was  abont  19  cwt  per  mile.  Some 
of  the  earlier  cables  were  mnon  heavier — eren 
7  tons  per  mile.  For  cables  to  lie  in  deep  wa- 
ter, where  no  disturbance  from  anchors,  cur- 
rents, or  drifting  materials  is  likely  to  reach 
them,  great  weight  beyoi|d  that  repaired  to 
dnk  them  is  considered  of  no  especial  adran- 
tage,  and  the  heavy  iron  coating  is  fonnd  to  be 
altogether  nseleas;  bnt  near  the  shore  cables 
of  greater  stren^  and  weight  are  required  to 
withstand  the  diatorbing  canses  to  irMoli  they 
are  exposed. — The  principles  of  the  electric 
telegraph  are  treated  in  many  of  ihe  works  <m 
electricity,  and  the  ablest  papers  upon  this  snb- 
Ject  by  the  most  eminent  electricians  are  foond 
m  the  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Knrope.  Of  fJie  woib  spe- 
cially devoted  to  tins  subject  may  be  named 
"The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  with  Reports 
-8«ad.  tBi»i>om>d*id>i«Di>.  to  Congress,"  byA.Vail(HiikdeIphia,  IMS); 

The  line  from  Ualta  to  Alexandria  is  laid  in  sec-  "The  Electric  Telegraph,  its  History  and  Prog- 
tionsbydireclJonoftheBritbhgovernment;  the  ress,"  by  Edward  High  ton,  0.  E.,  a  nnmber 
maunfactcrers  would  have  preferred  to  make  of  Weale's  series  (Loudon,  1662)  ;  "Bistorical 
it  a  single  continuous  line.  The  gntta  percha  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  A.  Jones 
company  of  London  also  express  fiiH  confidence  (New  York,  J66al;  "TheElectro-Ma^eticTd- 
in  the  successful  working,  and  their  readiness  egraph,"  byL.  TnmbuU  (FhUadelpLia,  1853}; 
to  goarantoe  this,  of  one  of  their  manufactnre.  "  The  Telegraph  Manual,"  by  Tal.  P.  Shafltaer 
England  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  7  (New  York,  1869) ;  and  "  History,  Theory,  and 
submarine  cables.  The  lino  from  Dover  to  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  Geoi^ 
Ostend,  laid  in  1662,  is  75  m.  long,  and  contguns  B.  Prescott  fBoston,  1859). 
6  wires.  The  lines  laid  in  the  Black  sea  in  TELEEY,  or  Tbleei,  LleztA,  coxmt,  a  Hnn- 
1805,  for  commnnicotlon  between  the  Crimea  garian  patriot,  born  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11,  1811, 
and  Constantinople,  were  in  two  sections,  one  died  there  in  the  night  of  May  7-8,  1861.  Be- 
trora  Constantinople  to  Vama,  SOO  m.  long,  longing  to  a  family  distingui^ed  by  its  posses- 
and  one  from  Yama  to  Balaklava,  ISO  m.  sions  and  connections  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
Theae  contained  hut  one  wire  each.  Their  cost  eylvania,  as  well  as  by  political  and  Uterair 
when  laid  was  £22,000,  and  they  worked  with  merits,  he  early  prepared  himself  for  a  political 
complete  success.  In  1857  a  line  was  laid,  at  a  career,  studying  at  Pesth  and  Fstak,  gained  a 
total  cost  of  £12G,000,  from  Malta  to  Corfu  in  reputation  for  rare  attmnments,  contributed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which  400  m.  of  cable  political  and  miscellaneous  periodicals,  and  in 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  Atlantic  route  ISSTwaseleotodacorrespondingmemberofihe 
was  paid  out.  This  is  reported  to  have  failed.  Hungarian  academy,  of  which  his  half  brother 
The  Dnteh  laid  down  a  cable  in  1861  between  Count  Joseph  Teleky  (bom  1790,  died  1855). 
Batavia  and  Singapore,  a  distance  of  660  m.;  the  author  of  the  great  history  of  "The  Age  of 
uid  after  convoying  a  few  messages  it  waa  the  Hunyadys,"  was  the  president.  In  184S  he 
several  times  broken  by  anchors  or  coral  reefs,  published  his  Kegyena  (''  Favorite"),  a  drama, 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  English  gov-  which  has  since  successfully  maintained  itselC 
ernment  a  few  years  since  attempted  the  es-  on  the  stage.  Having  been  for  some  years  a 
teblishment  of  a  line  through  the  Red  sea  to  member  of  the  diet  of  Transylvania,  h*  in  184S 
connect  the  telegraphs  in  India  with  those  took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  that  of 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  proved  entirely  Presburg,  where  he  soon  became  prominent 
nnsncccssful,  never  conveying  even  a  single  for  his  eloqnenco,  boldness,  decided  oppotdtioa 
message  throughout,  and  the  project  was  aban-  to  the  rule  of  Mettemich,  and  a  consistent  ad- 
doned,  althongh  the  government  had  given  vocacy  of  liberal  reforms,  He  snbscoaenUy 
a  guarantee  of  i\  per  cent,  on  £1,000,000  for  became  president  of  the  "OppositioD  Clab"  at 
h^  a  century.  A  project  to  connect  Falmouth  Pesth  ;  and  on  the  advent  of  hia  party  to  poirer 
ia  England  with  Gibraltar  was  abandoned  after    in  1848  he  was  elected  to  tliereorganjxcdhonN 
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of  representatives,  in  which  he  sided  with  the  then  set  ont  to  seek  infonnation  of  his  long 
radicals.    In  Sept.  1848,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  absent  parent.    Acoompanied  by  Minerva,  who 
of  the  Hnngarian  government  to  Paris,  where  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor,  a  faith- 
he  published  L$  bon  droit  de  la  Hongrie  (1849),  fed  fiiend  of  his  father,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Spar- 
and  zealously  but  vainly  strove  to  gain  the  reo-  ta,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor  and 
ognition  by  the  French  government  of  the  in-  Menelaus.    From  Sparta  Telemaohus  returned 
dependence  of  Hungary,  on  its  proclamation  at  home,  and  on  his  arrival  found  his  father  with 
Debreczin.    After  the  dose  of  the  Hungarian  the  swineherd  EumsBus,  disguised  as  a  beggar, 
war,  residing  alternately  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Their  mutual  recognition  followed  immediate- 
aud  Geneva,  he  continued  active  in  rousing  ly,  the  suitors  were  slain  oi  driven  out,  and  Te- 
the  sympathies  of  the  western  nations  for  the  lemachus  accompanied  his  father  to  the  aged 
cause  of  his  country  by  contributions  to  the  La&rtes.    He  is  called  by  different  authors  the 
press,  and  in  seouriug  by  personal  representa-  father  of  Latinus,  and  t)ie  founder  of  the  town 
tions  the  moral  support  of  men  of  high  stand-  of  Olusium  in  Etruria. 
ing.     He  gained  easy  access  to  the  French  TELEOSAIJRUS,  a  genus  of  fossol  crocodil- 
court,  during  the  war  of  1869  was  a  member  ians  of  the  secondary  epoch  established  by 
of  the  Hungarian  national  committee  in  Italy,  Geofiroy,  differing  from  the  living  crocodiles  in 
and  toward  the  dose  of  the  following  year  having  biconcave  vertebrsB.    The  general  form 
secretly  repaired  to  Dresden.     Here  he  was  of  the  cranium  was  that  of  the  gavids;  the 
arrested  by  the  Saxon  police,  and  surrendered  nostrils  opened  anteriorly  at  the  end  of  the 
to  the  Austrian  government,  who  10  years  be-  muzzle  and  posteriorly  on  a  level  with  the  ju- 
fore  had  sentenced  him  to  death.    The  changed  gd  arch ;  the  lower  jaw  was  spoon-shaped  at 
condition  of  afibirs  in  that  empire,  however,  tiie  end,  with  teeth  on  the  sides  like  canines, 
made  the  execution  of  the  sentence  a  politicd  the  other  teeth  being  smdl,  equal,  conicd,  and 
impossibility,  and  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  adapted  for  seizing  a  fish  prey ;  the  body  was 
in  a  personal  interview  with  the  prisoner  (Dec.  pvotected  by  larger  and  more  solid  plates,  the 
31, 1860),  restored  him  to  liberty  on  the  promise  anterior  limbs  were  smaller,  and  the  posterior 
of  severing  his  connection  with  the  Hungarian  more  fin-like  than  in  the  present  orocodilians. 
refugees  and  of  abstaining  for  a  time  from  po-  The  strata  which  enclose  their  remdns  indicate 
litical  agitation.    The  returned  exile  was  re-  a  marine  habitat,  and  their  habits  were  prob- 
ceived  by  his  countrymen  with  the  liveliest  ably  those  of  the  gavials.    The  genus  has  been 
demonstrations,  and  was  soon  elected  by  his  divided  by  modem  palsdontologists  into  severd 
former  constituents  to  the  newly  convoked  subgenera,  as  given  by  Pictet    In  the  lias  is 
house  of  representatives.    The  diet  was  opened  found  mystriotaurus  (Kaup),  having  a  very 
April  6, 1861,  and  the  leader  of  the  more  mod-  long  muzzle,  flattened  head,  and  eyes  directed 
erato  supporters  of  the  laws  of  1848,  Francis  upward.     The  71   {M,)  Chapmanni  (KOnigV 
Dedk,  prepared  an  address  to  the  monarch,  on  from  the  upper  lias  of  Yorkshire,  England,  is 
which  the  debates  were  to  open  on  May  8.  described  in  the  "  Philosophicd  Transactions'' 
Teleky,  the  leader  of  the  radicals,  who  opposed  of  1758 ;  the  vertebrss  were  64, 1 6  being  dorsaL 
any  measure  looking  like  a  recognition  of  and  the  teeth  about  70  In  each  jaw ;  some  of 
Frands  Joseph  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  any  tiie  dermd  plates  were  8^  inches  in  their  trans- 
advances  on  the  part  of  the  house  toward  a  verse  diameter;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
compromise,  prepared  an  elaborate  and  states-  18  feet.    Maerospandylus  (H.  de  Meyer)  had 
manlike  discourse  on  the  situation,  in  opposition  longer  vertebra  and  the  S-shaped  femur  not 
to  the  address.    This  discourse  was  found  on  longer  than  the  leg ;  pelagoBaums  (Bronn)  had 
his  desk,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  near  the  eyes  more  widely  separated,  a  shorter  sym- 
it  on  the  floor  the  dead  body  of  the  writer,  physis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  anterior  limbs 
pierced  by  a  pistol  ball.    Doubts  on  the  ex-  relatively  smdl.    The  name  has  been  generally 
pedlency  of  his  almost  revolutionary  policy,  restricted  to  the  species  found  in  the  oolite, 
scruples  concerning  his  word  of  honor  pledged  especiaUy  the  T,  Cadofnenfu  (£t.  G^offr.),  or 
to  the  emperor,  and  bodily  suffering  are  be-  crocodile  of  Oaen,  from  the  limestone  of  Nor* 
lieved  to  have  induced  him  to  conunit  suicide,  mandy.    This  is  characterized  by  large  orbits 
^Hien  the  president  of  the  house  announced  near  together,  a  flattened  muzzle  5  times  as 
the  catastrophe,  severd  of  its  members  burst  long  as  wide,  very  long  transverse  processes  of 
into  tears  and  the  session  was  suspended.    The  the  dorsd  vertebras,  and   l^ick   rectangdar 
debate  on  the  address  was  commenced  later,  scdes  forming  10  regdar  series,  each  contain- 
uid  after  a  protracted  contest  De4k's  propo-  ing  15  or  16;  it  must  have  attained  a  length 
^tion  was  carried.  of  20  feet.    Other  genera  are  glaphyorhynchuB^ 
TELEMAOHUS,  a  Greek  prince  of  the  heroic  aolod&n.  and  gnathoscntruM  of  H.  de  Meyer, 
^e,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.    When  The  T.  longirostris  (t,t  Oeoffr.)  was  found  in 
Ulysses  went  to  Troy,  Telemachus  was  an  in-  the  kimmeridge  strata  of  Havre  and  Honfleur, 
taut)  and  in  his  father^s  absence  he  grew  nearly  and  described  by  Ouvier  in  his  Ossemens/amlu. 
to  manhood.    About  the  time  that  the  gods  TELESOOPE  (Gr.  njXf,  far,  and  o-jcon-co),  to 
liad  decreed  the  father^s  return  home  the  son  view),  an  optical  instrument  designed  to  aid 
Xnade  an  nnsuccessfd  endeavor  to  eject  the  the  eye  in  viewing  distant   objects,  causing 
troublesome  suitors  for  his  mother^s  hand,  and  them  to  ajjpear  magnified  by  edarging  the 
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angle  under  whioh  they  are  seen,  and  at  the  mdividaals,  Hana  lipperaheim,  a  spectacle 
same  time  increaaizig  their  brightness  by  col-  maker  in  Middelbnrg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz, 
lecting  into  the  eye  a  greater  nomber  of  rays  called  also  Metius,  a  native  of  Alkmaar.  The 
than  would  nataraJly  enter  it.  To  this  instra-  former  of  these,  on  Oct  22, 1608,  presented  to 
meat  we  -are  indebted  for  almost  every  item  of  his  government  three  insthiments  with  which 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  physical  appear-  ^'  one  could  see  things  at  a  distance,"  applying 
ance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  to  the  navi-  at  the  same  time  for  a  "protection^*  or  other 
gator,  the'explorer,  and  the  engineer,  it  is  a  pow-  equivalent  for  a  patent.  Metins  made  a  sbOar 
erful  and  often  indispensable  auxiliary,  either  present  and  a  similar  application  later  in  the 
as  an  instrument  of  research  or  when  adapted  same  month,  but  said  that  he  had  manufactured 
to  instruments  of  observation. — ^The  general  such  instruments  two  years  before.  It  hi 
construction  of  the  telescope  is  based  upon  the  been  frequently  stated  that  Zadianas  Jansen 
well  known  property  possessed  by  a  convex  lens  also  invented  me  telescope  more  than  a  year 
or  concave  mirror,  of  converging  to  a  focus  the  later ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  ovlj  prores, 
rays  of  light  fjEtUing  upon  itfrom  any  object  and  according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
of  forming  at  that  focus  an  image  of  the  ooject  which  may  have  been  imitated  from  those  of 
itself  This  image  may  be  rendered  visible,  as  Lippersheim ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as 
in  the  camera  obscura,  by  interposing  at  the  both  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  same  city, 
focus  a  white  screen,  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  public  trans- 
or^  still  more  strikingly,  a  cloud  of  light  smoke  action  with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
within  which  the  image  will  appear  suspended,  knowledge  of  Jansen.  The  attempt  was  made 
But  if  the  rays  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  by  the  states-general,  it  is  sfud,  to  retain  to 
interruption,  and  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  axis  themselves  the  knowledge  of  this  mrention, 
of  the  lens  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance  whose  importance  in  war  was  at  once  perceived 
from  the  focus,  the  image  will  be  seen  more  dis-  by  Prince  Maurice ;  but  it  is  also  said  and  be- 
tinctly  than  before ;  and  if  the  focus  be  nearer  lieved  that  the  French  ambassador  soon  sqc- 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  lens,  the  apparent  di-  ceeded  in  obtaining  from  them  an  order  for 
mensions  of  the  image  will  be  greater  than  the  two  telescopes  for  his  own  government  It  is 
apparent  dimensions  of  the  object  itself.  This  is  certain  that  the  report  of  tiie  invention  soon 
the  simplest,  though  not  the  conunon  form  of  spread  abroad,  and  the  new  and  wonderM  in- 
the  telescope.  Usually  a  second  lens,  of  shorter  struments  found  their  way  to  London,  Fans, 
focus  than  the  first,  is  introduced  near  the  im-  and  even  Venice.  But  by  no  person  in  any 
age,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  still  fur-  city  was  the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or 
ther  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object;  its  great  importance  more  quicklj  recognized, 
and  thus  is  constituted  the  ordinaiy  telescope,  than  by  Galileo,  then  visiting  at  the  Ust  named 
which,  in  its  elementary  construction,  consists  place.  He  was  evidently  willing,  at  a  later 
of  an  "  object  glass^'  or  ^'object  mirror,"  of  as  day,  to  be  thought  the  second  inventor,  guided 
large  dimensions  as  practicable,  and  an  "  eye  only  by  an  uncertain  rumor ;  but  it  is  reported 
lens,"  which  enables  the  eye  to  receive  the  im-  by  some  that  he  actually  saw  one  of  the  Dntch 
age  under  the  greatest  practicable  angle.  The  telescopes,  and  Huyghens,  referring  to  tbe 
object  glass  is  always  necessarily  convex,  and  matter,  declared  that  the  man  who  conld  in- 
the  mirror  concave,  but  the  eye  glass  may  be  vent  the  telescope  unguided  by  chance  would 
either;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at  the  proper  be  more  than  mortal.  Whether  seemg  tbe in- 
distance  beyond  tiie  focus,  and,  the  rays  hav-  strument  or  not,  however,  his  sagacioos  Intel- 
ing  crossed,  the  image  then  appears  inverted;  lect  fully  appreciated  the  great  scientifio  Taloe 
if  concave,  as  in  the  common  opera  glass,  it  is  of  the  invention ;  and  returning  to  Fadoa  Titb 
placed  within  the  focus,  and  objects  appear  in  some  lenses,  he  immediately  b^g^  to  improve 
their  natural  position.  The  magnifying  power  upon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to  experiment 
of  the  instrument  is  measured  by  dividing  the  independently,  under  guidance  of  the  mere  ^^ 
focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  by  that  of  the  port,  and  he  soon  found  a  better  and  more  cer- 
eye  piece;  the  illuminating  power  depends  tain  result  than  had  been  chanced  upon  by  tbe 
mainly  on  the  size  of  the  object  glass. — English  original  inventor.  He  made  a  leaden  tnbe,  and 
writers  are  fond  of  alleging  that  the  telescope  fitted  at  one  extremity  a  plano-convex  lens  for 
was  certainly  known  to  Boger  Bacon  and  used  object  glass,  and  at  the  other  a  smtahle  pliuso- 
hy  IHgges  before  the  17th  centuiy,  but  the  first  concave  for  eye  piece.  This,  his  first  telescope, 
really  definite  accounts  of  the  invention  date  magnified  only  three  times ;  he  then  made  an- 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1608.  Magnify-  other  of  more  than  double  tiiis  power,  and  soon 
ing  lenses  had  long  been  known,  and  even  the  after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  80,  the  *^T\u* 
compound  microscope  had  been  invented  by  the  can  artist*'  betook  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the 
Jansens  nearly  20  years  before  this  date— a  dis-  heavens,  where  his  first  discoveries  excited 
covery  which  has  somewhat  embarrassed  the  more  wonder  than  that  of  the  ^' optic  glass''  it^ 
study  of  the  question  before  us  from  confusion  self.  The  popular  curiosity  excited  by  both  was 
of  the  by  no  means  explicit  terms  with  which  so  great,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  jas 
both  instruments  are  described.  But  it  is  now  oompellednightafter  night,  though  wearied,  to 
generally  conceded  that  the  honor  of  having  stand  by  his  glass  to  show  its  wonderfhl  po- 
made tiie  first  telescope  belongs  to  one  of  two  formances  to  the  curieus.   But  we  can  scarcely 
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form  a  conception  of  the  importance  to  science  first  attempts  to  gain  magni^ing  power  and 

of  the  new  inyention.    The  phases  of  Yenns,  light,  by  enliu^g  the  object  glasses  of  tele- 

Suestioned  hitherto,  were  revealed  to  sight;  scopes,  revealed  a  most  unexpected  and  for- 

be  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  oblong  shape  of  midable  obstacle.    It  was  found  that  all  ob- 

Satom  were  distinctly  seen ;  the  lunar  moun-  jects  appeared  strongly  tinged  with  prismatic 

tains  were  measured ;  spots  were  found  upon  colors.    This  obstacle  remained  unexplained 

the  Bun^s  disk;  the  milky  way  was  resolved  into  until  the  time  of  Kewton,  and  unconquered 

stars;  and  on  every  side  paths  were  opened  for  more  than  half  a  century  longer ;  and  the  final 

entering  upon  new  and  more  correct  views  of  victory  over  it  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the 

the  constitution  of  tiie  uniyerse.    In  1609,  the  great  achievements  of  the  human  intellect, 

same  year  in  which  Galileo's  telescopes  were  But  if  at  the  time  insurmountable,  it  did  not 

made,  others  found  their  way  into  England,  and  prove  unavoidable,  for  it  was  ascertained  that 

were  soon  sought  after  with  an  avidity  that  oy  making  the  focal  distance  of  the  object 

was  stimulated  by  the  report  of  Harriot's  dis-  glass  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  diameter, 

coveries.  This  young  astronomer,  with  zeal  and  the  colored  fringes  could  be  reduced  so  as  to 

enthnsiasm  no  whit  inferior  to  Galileo's,  made  become  practic^y  imperceptible.    Enormon»- 

drawings  of  the  moon,  discovered  the  satellites  ly  long  telescopes  were  therefore  constructed, 

of  Jupiter,  and  observed  the  spots  upon  the  and  it  was  with  them  tiiat  tiie  brilliant  discov- 

snn.  The  new  ^'cylinders,"  as  they  were  called,  eries  of  that  day  were  made.    Huyghens  used 

were  soon  in  general  use,  and  amateurs  were  telescopes  of  his  own  manufietcture,  and  one  of 

greatly  delighted  with  the  new  aspects  of  the  his  object  glasses,  123  feet  in  fo<^  length,  is 

heavenly  b^es,  especially  of  the  moon,  where  still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  royal  so- 

they  found  luminous  points  "  like  starres"  ap-  oiety  of  London.  English  makers  also  produced 

pearing  separated  from  the  main  illuminated  telescopes  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,    and 

portion  of  the  new  mopn,  and  where,  as  one  Auzout  in  Paris  spoke  of  surpassmg  all  others, 

expresses  himself^  "  the  whole  brimme  along  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  succeeded 

lookes  like  unl9>  ti^e  description  of  coasts  in  the  or  not.    The  elder  Gampani,  at  Bome,  made 

Dutch  bookes  of  voyages."    Telescopes  were  fenses  of  from  70  to  136  feet  focus,  and  with 

also  exposed  for  sale  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  these  Gassini  discovered  4  of  the  satellites  of 

of  the  same  year. — ^It  is  generally  supposea,  in  Saturn,  an  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge 

the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary^  that  which  was  thought  worthy  of  commemoration 

these  first  telescopes  were  all,  like  Galileo's,  by  a  medal.    Beside  the  lenses  of  Gampani^ 

made  with  a  concave  eye  lens,  a  construction  in  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Paris,  Gas- 

which,  as  has  been  said  already,  objects  appear  sini  used  also  others  made  by  Bordli  of  40  and 

in  their  natural  position,  but  with  a  very  lim-  70  feet,  and  by  Hartzoecker  of  not  less  than  250 

ited  field  of  view.    Kepler,  in  1611,  suggested  feet  focus.  These  object  glasses  were  used  with- 

the  nse  of  a  convex  eye  lens ;  but  the  first  ao-  out  any  tube,  the  lens  being  placed  upon  a  mast, 

tnal  application  of  one  was  made  by  the  capu-  or,  as  Gassini  recommended,  at  the  angle  of  a 

chin  Schyrle  de  Rheita,  who  describes  it  in  nis  tower,  and  controlled,  not  without  considerable 

work  Ocultt$  Enoch  et  Elia  (1645).    This  eye  difiScuIty,  by  cords  leading  to  the  observer  at  \hQ 

lens  gives  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  but  shows  eye  lens. — The  source  of  the  inconveniences  at- 

objects  inverted.    Gn  the  other  hand,  the  Gal-  tending  the  use  of  shorter  lenses  was  generally 

ilean  telescope   possessed   the  advantage  of  supposed  to  lie  wholly  where  it  did  really 

greater  distinctness  and  brightness  than  was  lie  m  part,  in  the  imperfect  collection  of  the 

foand  in  Uie  ^^astronomical"  form.    It  was  raysof  light,  which  were  at  that  time  believed 

imagined  by  some  that  a  sort  of  interference  of  to  be  homogeneous,  into  a  simple  focus.    It 

rays  took  place  at  the  crossing  point,  and  at  was  distinctly  understood  tiiat  the  rays  which 

first  sight,  and  while  the  true  cause  of  the  in-  passed  through  a  lens  near  its  centre  would  not 

distinctness  was  unknown,  the  opinion  appear-  be  refracted  to  precisely  the  same  point  with 

ed  pkunble.    Even  as  late  as  1776,  the  elder  those  which  pass  through  it  near  its  circum- 

Herschel  thought  it  worth  while  to  disprove  ference ;  that  is,  there  would  be  what  is  tech- 

this  idea  by  an  actual  experiment,  devisea  with  nically  dUled  spherical  aberration.    This  Is  a 

his  characteristic  ingenuity.    The  true  cause  true  cause,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  cause  of 

of  the  advantage  of  tiie  Galilean  form  is  now  the  indistinctness  of  images  in  the  telescope, 

known  to  lie  in  the  partial  compensation  by  Accordingly,  with  that  belief,  it  was  thought 

the  negative  eye  piece  of  the  aberrations  caused  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  grinding  lenses 

by  the  object  glass,  the  result  being  in  this  case  with  other  surfaces  than  spherical,  and  ma- 

the  difference,  while  in  the  astronomical  tele-  chines  were  devised  by  Descartes,  by  Hevelius 

scope  it  is  the  sum,  of  tiie  aberrations  of  the  of  Dantzic,  b^  Du  Son  of  London  (who  ground 

two  lenses.    Rheita  invented  also  the  binocular  deep  paraboho  concave  lenses,  with  which  he 

or  double  telescope,  a  construction  which  fre-  asserted  that  telescopes  might  be  used  ^'  with 

qnently  recurs  afterward,  but  always  as  a  thing  full  aperture/^*  and  yet  show  no  colors),  by  Sir 

of  cariosity  rather  than  of  practical  utility  until  Ghristopher  Wren,  and  others.    The  main  reli- 

in  modem  days,  as  the  aouble  opera  glass  or  ance  of  the  astronomer  however  until  near  tiie 

lorgnette,  it  has  become  serviceable  in  recon-  close  of  the  century  was  in  the  atrial  telescope, 

noissances,  terrestrial  and  celestial. — ^The  very  with  which,  unwieldy  though  it  might  be,  many 
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brilliant  discoveries  were  made. — An  improve-  with  only  the  feeble  optical  power  at  their 
ment,  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  command,  were  right  in  their  preference.  EveQ 
figuring  of  lenses,  consbted  in  the  modifi-  aslateas  1678,  Hevelius,  whohadflpentalong 
cation  of  the  eje  piece.  By  the  introduction  life  in  the  constmction  and  use  of  large  instru- 
of  more  than  one  convex  lens,  Rheita  had  ments,  as  well  as  telescopes,  argued  earnestly 
reinverted  the  image;  but  this  was  all  the  gain  in  favor  of  the  pinnules  for  observing— not,  as 
that  either  he  or  Kepler,  who  also  proposed  stated  by  Whewell,  because  it  would  make  ill 
the  same  thing,  seems  to  have  expected.  In  the  old  observations  of  no  value,  but  rather 
fact,  there  resulted  an  increase  of  aberrations  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  method. 
which  begat  distaste  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  not  which  he  said  had  not  yet  proved  itself  sope- 
nntil  about  1659,  when  Huyghens  invented  the  rior,  especially  in  the  case  of  comets.  A  con- 
combination  which  still  bears  his  name,  that  troversy  upon  this  question  arose  between  him 
much  advantage  was  gained  by  multiplying  and  Hooke,  in  consequence  of  which  Hallej 
lenses.  This  eye  piece  is  composed  of  two  was  requested  to  visit  Dantzic  and  make  actiul 
convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lenguis  are  as  8  to  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  He  did  so, 
1,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  when  it  appeared  that  Hevelius  had  acquired 
an  interval  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  these  focal  such  skill  in  the  use  of  his  favorite  method, 
lengths ;  the  place  of  the  telescopic  image  be-  that  the  difference  of  their  observations  seldoiD 
ing  between  the  lenses.  This  arrangement  was  exceeded  a  few  seconds,  and  in  no  case  amount- 
found  to  have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point  ed  to  so  much  as  a  minute  1  As  early  as  1641, 
of  distinctness  over  the  single  eye  glass,  by  rea-  Ghiscoigne,  an  accomplished  young  English  as- 
son  of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra-  tronomer,  had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  teI^ 
tions  between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent  scope.  In  a  letter  to  Orabtree  he  asjs  tM 
less  amount  of  injurious  effect  in  the  result,  he  has  fitted  his  sextant  "by  the  help  of  the 
while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the  cane  (tube),  two  glasses  in  it,  and  a  thread,  so 
color  of  the  images  formed  by  the  object  glass,  as  to  be  a  pleasant  instrument.^'  The  object 
To  this  day  the  *'  Huyghenian  eye  piece*'  re-  he  had  proposed  to  himself  w«8  the  improTe- 
mains  one  of  the  best  combinations  for  ordinary  ment  of  the  lunar  theory,  and  he  *'  donbtednot 
viewing  purposes.  Another  eye  piece,  less  sue-  in  time  to  be  able  to  make  observations  to  se^ 
cessful,  however,  was  constructed  by  Oampani  onds."  He  had  also  at  this  time  invented  the 
vith  8  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  ohjects  wire  or  filar  micrometer,  in  the  details  of 
."  without  any  iris  or  rainbow  colors." — In  the  which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  not  merely  me- 
form  to  which  the  refracting  telescope  had  chanical  ingenuity,  but  also  a  tme  apprecia- 
now  been  brought,  it  remained  fhll  three  auar-  tion  of  the  astronomical  requirements  of  soch 
ters  of  a  century  without  further  material  im-  an  anparatus ;  and  there  is  no  donbt  that, 
provement  But  during  this  interval,  by  the  had  tne  inventor  lived  to  make  a  more  extend- 
application  of  the  telescope  to  instruments  of  ed  application  of  his  contrivance,  the  results 
observation,  astronomy  was  continually  gaining  would  have  been  of  high  value.  Gascoigne 
in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  re-  perished  untimely  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
specting  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  Moor,  and  his  invention,  of  which  no  arcoont 
heavenly  bodies.  Morin,  professor  of  mathe-  had  been  published,  and  which  does  not  seem 
matics  in  the  college  of  France,  first  in  1684  to  have  been  sufficiency  appreciated  at  the 
attached  a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a  time,  remained  forgotten  until  nearly  80  rears 
graduated  arc,  in  order,  as  he  says,  ^^  to  meas-  after,  when  an  opportunity  for  redamationoc- 
ure  the  fixed  stars  quickly  and  accurately."  He  curred  upon  the  reinvention  of  the  micrometer 
was  also  the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the  by  Auzout.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
daytime.  Having,  one  morning  in  the  early  Roemer  gave  to  the  telescope  one  of  its  dk)^ 
twilight,  directed  a  li  foot  telescope  attached  important  applications,  by  attaching  to  it  as 
to  the  alidade  of  a  planisphere  upon  Arcturus,  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  placing  it 
he  followed  the  star  until  after  the  sun  had  so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  meridiao; 
risen ;  and  finding  that  it  still  continued  visible,  and  shortly  afterward  Picard  in  Paris,  m 
his  joy  was  so  demonstrative  that  his.  instru-  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  following  up  this  cap- 
ment  was  displaced  and  the  star  lost.  He  af-  ital  idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  obserrauoo. 
terward  succeeded  in  following  Yenus  and  other  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  apphca- 
planets,  as  well  as  severd  fixed  stars,  into  the  tion,  see  Transit  Oibclb. — ^Mersenne,  in  J"* 
daylight.  But  it  was  only  after  the  introduc-  correspondence  with  Descartes,  had  before  Uie 
tion  of  fixed  threads  into  the  field  of  the  tele-  year  1689  suggested  the  practicability  of  using  * 
scope,  that  it  became  a  really  useful  auxiliary  to  concave  mirror  instead  of  the  principal  lew  in 
instruments  of  measurement.  At  the  present  the  telescope;  but  the  idea  appears  to  have 
day  it  seems  at  first  strange  that  astronomers  been  unfavorably  received  by  the  ^'^l', . 
should  have  preferred  the  simple  "sights"  or  1 668  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  published,  m 

"  pinnules,"  with  which  they  had  always  been  his  work  entitl^  Optica  PromoiOy  tne  plw  ot  a 

accustomed  to  observe,  to  the  far  more  ac-  reflecting  telescope,  consisting  of  a  ^^^ 

curate  perception  furnished  us  by  the  tele-  mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre,  by  which  tw 

scope ;  and  yet  tliey,  without  any  means  of  des-  rays  were  to  be  converged  to  a  focus  before  it, 

ignating  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and  and  after  crossing  would  be  received  upon  > 
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second  small  eoncaye  mirror,  be  reflected  back  Frenohman,  proposed  still  another  constmc- 
bj  the  latter,  and,  crossing  again  near  the  open-  tion,  which  bore  a  similar  relation  to  the  Gre- 
ing  in  the  first  reflector,  woud  be  there  receiv-  gorian  that  the  GktlUean  refractor  does  to  Kep- 
ed  by  a  lens  and  thus  transmitted  to  the  eye.  ler^s.  The  lai^  mirror  was  perforated,  but 
The  rays  having  crossed  twice,  objects  wonld  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  were,  before  reach- 
appear  in  l^eir  natural  position.  An  attempt  ing  their  focus,  received  upon  a  small  convex 
was  actually  made  to  construct  one  of  these  mirror  which  sent  them  back  with  less  con- 
telescopes;  bat  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  ap-  vergence  to  form  the  image  near  the  eye  piece, 
preciation  of  the  extreme  nicety  required  in  It  wasasserted  that  this  form,  which,  like  Greg- 
the  figures  of  tlie  mirrors,  and  in  the  relative  ory's,  was  not  immediately  brought  into  use, 
adjustment,  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained,  would  possess  several  advantages  over  the  New- 
la  1671  Newton  took  up  the  study.  By  those  tonian ;  but  the  English  philosopher  showed 
beautiful  and  simple  experiments,  the  acconnt  that  these  advantages  were  rather  objections, 
of  which  in  his  own  words  so  highly  daims  our  and  that  the  difficulty  of  properly  working  the 
admiration,  he  soon  found  the  true  cause  of  mirrors  would  always  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  prismatic  colors  which  had  proved  such  a  their  general  acceptance.  In  fact,  we  hear  lit- 
stombling  block  to  the  progress  of  the  instru-  tie  more  of  them  until  some  70  or  80  years 
ment,  and  arrived  at  l^e  conclusion  "  that  the  later,  when  Short,  a  celebrated  artist  of  £din- 
perfection  of  telescopes  was  hitherto  limited,  burgh,  revived  their  manufacture,  and,  by  his 
not  so  much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figur-  peculiar  skill  in  figuring  and  mutually  adapt- 
ed according  to  the  prescriptions  of  optic  an-  mg  the  mirrors,  ^*  marrying  them,^'  as  he  term- 
tbors,  ....  as  because  that  light  itself  is  a  ed  it,  brought  them  into  favor  for  a  time. 
heterogenA>u8  mixture  of  differently  refirangi-  But  practical  difficulties,  especially  in  the  ma- 
ble  rays.  So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly  nipulations  of  the  large  speculum,  interposed 
figured  as  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into  for  many  years  to  prevent  even  the  Newto- 
one  point,  it  could  not  collect  those  also  into  nian  construction  from  coming  into  general 
the  same  point  which,  having  the  same  inci-  use.  It  was  known  indeed  that  in  order  to  re- 
denoe  upon  the  same  medium,  are  apt  to  sufier  fiect  all  the  rays  accurately  to  the  same  focus, 
a  different  refraction."  Abandoning  therefore  the  figure  of  the  mirror  should  be  not  spheri- 
as  hopeless  all  further  attempts  at  improve-  cal  but  parabolic ;  but  no  method  was  known 
ment  in  this  direction,  he  was  led  ^Ho  take  whereby  this  figure  could  be  attained  with  cer- 
reflectors  into  consideration,"  since  here  there  tainty.  At  length,  in  1718,  Hadley  succeed^ 
would  be  no  separation  of  colors;  but  inas-  in  making  a  mirror  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
much  as  any  irregularity  of  figure  in  a  concave  with  a  focal  length  of  62  inches,  which  bore 
mirror  would  produce  greater  distortion  in  the  a  magnifying  power  of  280.  This  instrument 
image  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  lens,  "  a  may  be  considered  to  have  established  the 
muchgreater  curiosity  would  be  reonisite  than  reputation  of  refiectors;  for  on  being  com- 
in  figuring  glasses  for  refraction."  The  Grego-  pared  by  Bradley  and  Pound  with  the  12d-foot 
rian  construction,  mentioned  above,  appeared  atrial  telescope  of  Huyghens,  it  proved  fully  a 
to  him  to  have  such  disadvantages,  that  he  match  for  the  refractor,  except  that  the  latter 
"  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  the  design,  and  place  showed  objects  somewhat  brighter.  But  those 
the  eye  glass  at  the  side  of  the  tube."  Having  practised  observers  were  able  to  see  notliing 
then  foand  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  which  with  the  Huyghenian  telescope  which  they 
appeared  to  possess  the  reonisite  qualities  for  could  not  see  also  with  the  reflector,  and  some- 
mirrors,  and  having  also  devised  a  "tender  times  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  After  this 
way  of  polishing  proper  for  metal,"  he  at-  period  reflectors  came  rapidly  into  general  use, 
tempted  the  construction  of  a  reflecting  tele-  and  have  ever  since,  as  indeed  they  were  from 
scope  upon  the  plan  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  first,  been  the  favorite  kind  of  telescope  in 
the  name  of  Newtonian,  and  soon  succeeded  in  England.  Their  construction  was  greatly  fa- 
making  an  instrument  with  which  he  could  cilitated  to  practical  men  by  the  appearance  in 
dbcem  the  **  concomitants"  of  Jupiter  and  the  1777  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Mudge,  giving 
phases  of  Venus.  Another  one  made  soon  af-  a  detaUed  account  of  his  process  of  making  and 
ter,  having  a  speculum  of  1|  inches  diameter  finishing  specula;  a  memoir  for  which  the  au- 
and  6}  inches  focus,  was  presented  by  him  to  thor  received  the  royal  society^s  gold  medal, 
the  royal  society  of  London,  by  whom  it  is  still  Another  important  memoir  upon  the  same  sub- 
preserved.  In  these  telescopes  tiie  mirror  is  ject  by  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  was  published 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  whence  it  in  the  appendix  to  the  ^^  British  Nautical  Al- 
reflects  the  rays  forward  toward  a  focus;  but  manac"  for  1787. — ^About  the  year  1766  a  small 
before  reaching  this  point,  their  course  is  di-  telescope,  only  two  feet  in  length,  fell  into  the 
verted  by  a  small  plane  mirror  inclined  to  the  hands  of  a  German  organist  residing  in  Eng- 
axis  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that  the  image  is  land.  His  curiosity  and  zeal  were  both  arous- 
formed  at  the  side  of  the  tube  near  its  mouth,  ed ;  he  sent  to  London  for  a  larger  instrument, 
and  is  there  viewed  by  the  eye  lens,  so  that  the  and,  finding  its  cost  too  great  for  his  then 
observer  looks  in  a  direction  at  right  ansles  limited  means,  undertook  to  make  one  for  him- 
to  that  of  the  object.  In  the  same  year  &at  self.  The  organist  was  the  elder  Herschel. 
N^ewton's  telescopes  were  made,  Oassegrain,  a  With  rarely  equalled  perseverance  and  mechan- 
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ioal  ingenuity,  hd  devoted  all  the  time  at  Ms  as  to  prodnoe  an  image  free  from^  ooI<h& 
command  to  the  manufacture  of  reflectors.  Im-.  Telescopes  were  made  according  to  his  direc- 
proving  continually  upon  his  successive  results,  tions,  and  were  said  to  perform  well ;  bat 
and  with  increasing  means  at  his  disposal,  he  the  secret  of  their  construction  died  with  him. 
made  many  Newtonian  reflectors,  some  even  and  no  public  account  of  the  facts  was  giyen 
as  large  as  20  feet,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  until  called  forth  by  later  occurrences.  In  1747 
Gregorian  form  of  10  feet  focus ;  in  the  course  Euler,  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  hu- 
of  all  which  work  he  acquired  naturally  most  man  eye,  declared  that  a  combination  of  lens^ 
profitable  experience.  Astronomical  observa-  of  different  media  was  possible  which  should 
tion  also  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  me-  give  a  colorless  image,  and  investigated  ana- 
chanical  progress,  and  the  pages  of  the  "  PhU-  Jytically  the  curvatures  for  a  lens  compounded 
osophical  Transactions''  bear  abundant  testi-  of  glass  and  water.  His  result  was  questioned, 
mony,  not  only  to  his  skill  and  success  in  ob-  singularly  enough,  by  the  man  from  whom 
serving,  but  also  to  the  great  philosophical  opposition  might  have  been  least  expected, 
powers  of  his  mind.  The  discovery  by  him  of  John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upon 
the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781,  brought  him  to  the  Newton's  dictum,  was  contending  against  hk 
favorablenoticeof  George  IIL,  by  whose  liberal  own  future  fame.  His  questioning,  however, 
patronage  he  was  enabled  in  1785  to  undertake  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the  same  dic- 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  40-foot  re-  tum  itself  than  of  argument,  and  he  was  soon 
fleeter,  which  under  these  auspices  progressed  led  to  consider  the  subject  more  attentively 
rapidly  to  completion.  The  instrument  was  by  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  mathematician, 
pronounced  finished  in  Aug.  1789,  when  the  that  there  were  certainly  some  cases  to  which 
labors  of  the  nersevering  and  zealous  astrono-  Newton's  rules  did  not  apply.  Ibns  shaken 
mer  received  tneir  first  reward  in  the  discovery  in  his  confidence,  Dollond  undertook  experi- 
of  the  6th  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  tube  of  tliis  ments,  at  first  with  prisms  of  glass  and  water, 
great  telescope  was  of  is^eet  iron,  nearly  40  feet  and  soon  found  that  when  the  prisms  were  so 
m  length,  and  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  combined  that  the  rays  passed  through  with- 
The  speculum,  weighing  2,1 18  pounds,  had  48  out  refraction,,  they  were  tinged  with  the  colors ; 
inches  of  effective  aperture,  and  was  8i  inches  next,  arranging  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  ap- 
thick.  By  slightly  inclining  it,  the  rays  form-  peared  without  colors,  he  found  them  displaced 
ing  the  image  were  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  by  refraction.  Here,  then,  was  in  his  nands 
tube,  just  beyond  its  mouth,  and  there  received  the  grand  principle  which  was  to  make  a  revo- 
by  the  eye  piece  directly,  tiius  saving  the  per-  lution  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope.  He 
centage  of  light  ordinarily  lost  by  the  second  pursued  the  study,  and  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
reflection.  The  motion  of  iMs  massive  instru-  suits  by  using  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass, 
ment  was  effected  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  From  prisms  to  lenses  the  transition  was  easy, 
arrangement  of  masts  and  ladders,  which  form-  and  his  triumph  was  finally  complet-ed,  when, 
ed  a  framework  or  scaffolding  within  which  having  combined  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
the  telescope  could  be  not  only  supported,  but  with  a  suitable  concave  of  flint,  he  was  able  to 
directed  with  ease  and  certainty  to  any  part  of  correct  the  colors  and  leave  sufficient  refraction 
the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  50  years,  dur-  outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image, 
ing  the  latter  portion  of  which  the  telescope  And  now,  singularly  again,  it  was  Eoler^s  tarn 
had  lain  unused,  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  John  to  doubt.  He  still  believed  all  kinds  of  glass 
Herschel  at  the  end  of  1889,  and  on  New  alike  in  their  optical  properties,  and  diat  it  was 
Year's  eve  his  family  assembled  within  the  only  some  happy  combination  of  curratnres  at 
tube  and  sang  its  requiem.  It  now  rests  hori-  which  Dollond  had  arrived.  But  his  doubts 
zontally  upon  three  stone  piUars,  a  monument  soon  gave  way  before  experience,  and  the  mas- 
to  the  memory  of  its  constructor. — ^It  would  terly  powers  of  his  analysis  were  brought  to 
seem  that  the  improvement  of  the  refracting  bear  successfully  upon  the  problem  of  the  corn- 
telescope  after  the  middle  of  tiie  17th  century  pound  object  glasses.  The  subject  attracted 
was  long  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  opinion,  universal  attention,  and  mathematicians  ererr- 
quoted  above,  of  one  whose  views  were  al-  where  contributed  toward  perfecting  by  dieoiy 
ways  to  be  received  with  deference.  Newton  the  requisite  conditions  m  curvature  of  the 
evidently  conceived  that  the  prismatic  rays  of  lenses.  The  new  telescopes  were  appropriately 
light,  once  separated,  could  not  be  recomposed  called  achromatic,  or  free  from  color,  and  hence- 
into  white  light  except  by  the  same  refraction  forth  the  "  dispersive  power"  of  any  medinm, 
that  had  separated  them,  and  that  therefore  by  virtue  of  which  the  differently  colored  rays 
the  removal  of  these  colors  from  a  telescopic  are  differently  refracted — ^that  is,  are  dispersed 
image  was  impossible;  The  opinion  was  seem-  from  each  other — ^was  recognized  as  indepen- 
ingly  self-evident,  and  yet  was  incorrect.  The  dent  of  the  "  refractive  power,"  by  virtue  of 
weight  of  Newton's  authority,  however,  was  which  the  whole  pencil  is  diverted  trosa.  its 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  repress  further  investi-  original  source.  Side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
gations  in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  until  rists  was  BoUond  with  his  practical  skiU.  At- 
1729  that  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided,  tempting,  in  1768,  to  make  double  object  glasses 
it  is  said,  by  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  of  snort  focal  distance  to  be  used  with,  a  con- 
eye,  was  led  to  a  plan  of  combining  lenses  so  cave  eye  lens,  he  found  difficulties  in  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  spherical  aberration,  whereupon  the  mean  rays  at  the  oentre  and  at  a  given  dis- 
the  idea  ocoarred  to  him  of  dividing  this  aber-  tance  therefrom  into  one  and  the  same  point, 
ration  by  having  two  lenses  of  crown  glass  and  Both  lenses  should  be  concavo-convex  in  form, 
inclnding  the  flint  lens  between  them,  an  ar-  and  with  a  proportion  of  aperture  to  focal 
rangement  which  accomplished  the  purpose  in  length  of  ^V  ^®  obtained  an  almost  perfect 
view,  bat  did  not  succeed  with  convex  eye  union  of  rays.    The  unusaally  deep  curvatures 
pieces  also.    Afterward,  his  son  Peter,  whose  of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occasioned  some 
own  skill  combined  with  his  father^s  inventive  0oruples  on  the  part  of  opticians,  and  this  con- 
genius  to  render  the  name  of  Dollond  insepa-  stmction   remained  almost  forgotten  for  40 
rably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  telescope,  years,  until  Steinheil,  with  characteristic  bold- 
resumed  these  e^eriments,  and  as  a  result  ]^re-  ness,  has  recently  taken  un  the  study,  found  and 
seated  to  the  royal  society  of  London  a  triple  conquered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  has  ar- 
object  glass  of  8^  feet  focal  length  and  8}  inches  rived  (in  1860)  at  complete  success  in  the  man- 
aperture,  with  which  the  telescopic  image  was  ufacture  of  the  Gaussian  object  glasses. — ^Tlie 
pronoanced  by  Short,  an  excellent  Judge,  to  be  proper  construction  of  eye  pieces  was  also  a 
^'distinct,  bright,  and  free  from  colors."    The  matter  of  some  consideration.    Beside  the  Huy- 
proper  combination  of  three  lenses  into  a  sys-  ghenian  form  already  mentioned,  and  which  is 
tern  in  which  any  the  least  departure  from  bar-  only  applicable  for  viewing  objects,  Bamsden, 
monious  action  will  offend  the  practised  eye,  in  1783,  introduced  another,  which  is  still  used 
if  not  vitiate  the  whole  action,  was  of  course  in  micrometer  observations.    It  consists  of  two 
recognized  as  a  matter  requiring  the  utmost  plano-convex  lenses,  of  equal  focus,  with  their 
delicacy.    A  beautiful  suggestion  was  made  by  convex  surfaces  toward  each  other,  and  sep- 
¥ollaston  of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting  arated  by  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
the  concentric  ac^ustment  of  lenses.    By  re-  mon  focal  length.    By  this  arrangement,  to 
moving  the  eje  glass  of  a  telescope  and  view-  which  he  was  guided  by  a  remark  of  Newton, 
ing  any  bright  object,  as  a  lighted  candle,  the  essential  condition  of   a  "flat  field"  is 
tbroaffh  the  object  glass,  there  may  be  ob-  gained,  and  the  aberrations,  chromatic  and 
seryed  at  the  same  time  with  the  refracted  spherical,  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  prac- 
image  a  series  of  fiBunter  images  formed  by  the  tically  insensible.    For  terrestrial  observations, 
second  reflections  from  the  different  surfaces,  the  elder  Dollond  sought  to  reduce  aberrations 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  glasses  be  truly  and  enlarge  the  field  of  view,  by  increasing 
centred,  these  images  will  all  be  in  the  same  the  number  of  lenses,  and,  after  having  first 
straight  line ;  or  if  there  be  any  error  of  posi-  improved  the  4-glass  eye  pieces  already  in  use, 
lion  of  either  lens,  it  will  be  decidedly  mani-  obtained,  by  adding  yet  a  5th  lens,  a  combi- 
fested,  and  by  proper  acyusting  screws  may  nation  which  very  satisfactorily  effected  both 
be  corrected  accoraingly. — ^Among  the  many  the  desired  objects. — ^Among  the  distinguished 
mathematical   solutions  of  the  new  problem  names  connected  with  the  history  of  the  tele- 
of  the  object  glasses,  the  precepts  given  by  scope,  some,  like  those  of  Enler  and  Gauss, 
KlQgel,  in  his  *^ Dioptrics,^'  commended  them-  brought  lustre  to  it;  others,  like  DoUond^s,  re- 
ceives to  the  general  apprehension,  and  served  ceived  lustre  from  it.  The  name  of  Joseph  Fraun- 
a«i  a  basis  for  subsequent  fruitfril  investigations,  hofer  did  both.  Devoting  the  labors  of  a  life  (see 
These  precepts  were :   1,  that  the  radii  of  our-  Fbaunhofbb)  all  too  short  for  science  to  the  im- 
vature  of  the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be  provement  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  he  stud- 
such  that  the  angles  of  the  incident  ray  with  led  the  theory  of  light  and  the  laws  to  which  it 
the  normal  would  be  equal  at  both  surfaces,  was  subject  in  transmission  through  various 
which  would  give  for  crown  glass  a  ratio  of  media,  and,  by  aid  of  his  own  ingeniously 
nearly  1  to  8 ;  2,  the  radius  of  the  third  sur-  devised  apparatus,  gained  perfect  familiarity 
face,  the  first  of  the  flint  lens,  should  be  such  with  all  its  modes  of  action.    Then,  fully  ap- 
that  the  rays'  of  mean  refrangibility  passing  predating  the  obstacles  to  practical  application 
through  both  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  lens  of  this  knowledge,  lying  in  the  difficulty  of 
woqM  unite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  flint  glass,  his 
part  of  the  axis,  so  that  the  spherical  aberration  mechanical  ingenuity  contended   successfully 
iroald  be  sensibly  destroyed ;  and  8,  having  against  this  difficulty.    The  process  by  which 
determined  the  outstanding  dispersion  for  the  his  glass  was  manufactured  is  kept  a  secret,  but 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  fourth  surface  should  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  disks  them- 
be  made  such  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  nearly  selves  are  obtained  by  selecting  and  melting 
as  possible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest,  together  the  most  faultless  specimens   from 
Early  in  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon  larger  masses  of  the  best  glass,  whose  constitu- 
these  precepts,  showed  that,  by  changing  the  ent  parts  however  are  not  known.  Having  now 
ratio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  i  to  f ,  the  the  glass,  he  well  knew  how  to  combine  curva- 
proportion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  could  be  tures  to  suit  its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  re- 
materially  increased  without  prejudice  to  the  suits  are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe.    His  lifers 
performance  of  the  instrument.    Not  long  after,  labors  were  fitly  crowned  by  the  completion, 
Gauss  remarked  that  it  was  possible,  theoreti-  in  1824,  of  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  obser* 
cally,  to  construct  an  object  glass  which  would  vatory  at  Dorpat,  a  masterpiece  which  excited 
tmite  all  the  rays  of  any  two  colors  aa  well  as  no  less  wonder  than  admuration.    The  object 
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glass  of  this  instnimeiit-- double  and  not  triple,  vras  found  to  present  no pecaliar  difficolty ;  tod 
as  stated  by  some  writers — has  a  clear  aperture  moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  compeih 
of  9.6  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  170.5  inches,  sating  action  conld  be  accomplished  by  proper 
Its  optical  performance  is  of  the  highest  char-  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
acter,  such  that  Strove  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  lenses,  so  that  leas  rigorous  accuracy  is  reqiii* 
nounce  it  unsurpassed  in  this  respect  bj  any  site  in  their  mechanical  formation.  Upoo 
in  existence.  It  gave  to  the  stellar  images  a  studying  the  details  of  construction,  Rogm 
perfect  sharpness  of  definition,  which  enabled  found  it  probable  that  a  telescope  of  18  feet 
it  not  only  to  resolve  the  closest  known  double  focal  length,  and  with  a  crown  lens  of  12  indies 
stars,  but  also  to  discover  as  double  or  multiple  aperture,  could  be  made  achjomatic  with  a 
others  that  had  passed  unchallenged  before  the  fiint  lens  only  4  inches  in  diameter.  Four  je«n 
exquisite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the  practised  later  this  same  constraction' was  introduced 
eye  of  the  younger  Herschel.  But  the  true  into  actual  use  by  Plossl  at  Vienna,  and  his  sac- 
hand  of  the  artist  was  shown  in  this  instru-  cess  was  such  as  to  attract  considerable  notice. 
ment  no  less  in  the  mechanical  than  in  the  op-  The  new  form  received  the  name  of  '^dialytie" 
ticalpart;  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  success  or  separated  telescope.  One  of  them,  in  the 
in  foreseeing  and  meeting  every  requirement  possession  of  Schumacher,  having  an  apertnre 
of  the  astronomer  is  in  the  fact  that  his  style  of  2^  inches  and  focal  length  of  2  feet,  wisde- 
of  *'  mounting "  the  telescope  remains  to  this  scribed  by  him  as  of  extraordinary  exceDenee 
day  essentially  unimproved,  and  has  served  as  of  defining  power.  Both  Schumacher  and 
tile  model  for  subsequent  artists.  Fraunhofer  Strove,  the  latter  doubtless  the  best  liring  judge 
died  at  the  early  age  of  89,  and  the  two  words  of  telescopic  performance,  said  that  they  had 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb  tell  the  troth :  AppToxi-  never  seen  a  telescope  of  equal  dimenaiotts  that 
matit  sidera, — ^The  manufacture  of  optic^ai  glass  could  compare  with  this.  Afterward  Stmre, 
has  received  much  attention  in  England.  In  canvassing  Europe  for  masterpieces  vorthy  to 
1824  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  royal  adorn  the  new  observatory  at  Pnlkowa,  visited 
society  to  take  into  consideration  the  theory  Vienna,  and  while  there  compared  &  ^ytic 
and  to  experiment  upon  the  manufacture  of  telescope  of  8^  inches  aperture,  bearing  a  mag- 
such  glass.  Their  chief  labors  devolved  upon  nifying  power  of  185,  with  a  Fraonhofer  tel- 
three  members,  \DolIond,  Faraday,  and  Her-  escope  of  half  an  inch  greater  apertnre  and  a 
schel.  The  first  results  were  reported  to  the  power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  peroeire 
society  in  1829.  The  efforts  of  this  commit-  any  superiority  in  the  Munich  glass.  The  Doa- 
tee  were  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  very  sibility  also  of  making  telescopes  achro- 
heavy  glass,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  .  matic  by  combinations  of  other  media  with 
disks  of  7  inches,  which  seemed,  so  far  as  tried,  glass  naturally  received  due  attention.  Tele- 
to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  tele-  scopes  with  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  glas 
scope.  Dr.  Ritchie  also  devoted  much  atten-  were  advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Cao- 
tion  for  several  years  to  the  same  subject,  choix  in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  faror- 
and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre-  able  notice ;  but,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sar, 
vented  by  premature  death  from  publication  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  materials  in 
of  any  of  his  processes.  Mr.  Simms,  who  ob-  proper  shape  and  size  wiS  be  a  permanent 
tained  most  of  the  fflass,  applied  afterward  to  obstacle  to  their  general  manu&cture.  A  bet- 
Messrs.  Ohance  and  co.  of  Birmingham,  who  ter  idea  was  suggested,  and  carried  into  pra^ 
had  manufactured  it  according  to  Dr.  Ritchie's  tice  also,  by  Dr.  Blair,  who  aimed  at  something 
instructions,  for  information  relative  to  the  more  than  the  ordinary  correction  of  colors. 
matter,  but  received  only  unsatisfactory  an-  It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the  best 
swers.  Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  glass  telescopes,  there  were  residual  colors  hflring 
as  it  came  into  his  hands,  Mr.  Simms  inferred  their  ori^n  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  correlation 
that  it  had  been  fused  in  moulds  and  there  sub-  of  the  colored  spaces  in  the  spectra  formed 
jected  to  pressure.  The  largest  disk  had  Tf  by  the  crown  and  flint  lens;  so  that  if  aoy  tvo 
inches  diameter,  and  was  ground  for  use  by  colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same  focns.  as  in 
Simms  himself.  It  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be  the  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  wonld  nut  n 
*'  an  excellent  glass,  but  not  altogether  fault-  at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of  the  rest 
less.*'  In  this  state  of  difficulty  respecting  large  This  want  of  correlation  is  called  the  ^  irratioD- 
disks  of  flint  glass,  the  idea  occurred  to  some  ality'*  of  the  colored  spaces,  and  its  elfe(jt.^ 
that  the  desired  achromaticity  might  be  ob-  known  as  the  "  secondary  spectrom."  ^wXy 
tained  by  separating  the  lenses  and  placing  the  by  a  beautiful  refinement  of  tiie  original  theory, 
fiint  at  some  distance  down  the  tube  in  the  nar-  first  made  each  lens  of  his  object  glass  mde- 
rowing  cone  of  rays.  In  1828  Alexander  Ro-  pendently  achromatic,  and  in  such  a  way  ui» 
gers  proposed  to  introduce  in  combination  with  their  secondary  spectra  corrected  each  other, 
the  crown  lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of  This  he  accomplished  by  using  fluid  media,  tvo 
plate  and  flint  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  is  lenses  of  which  were  endosea  in  combination 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  outstanding  disper-  with  throe  of  glass.  Moreover,  in  the  courM 
sion  left  available  for  the  desired  correction  of  of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  man- 
that  of  the  outer  ^  lens.  The  investigation  of  atic  acid  combined  in  proper  proportions  wiu 
the  requisite  curvatures  of  this  compound  lens  metallic  antimony  gave  a  spectrum  in  whicii 
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the  colors  bsd  exactly  the  flame  proportions  tieai  power.    Mr.  Clark  has  recently  conplet* 
as  in  crown  glass;  and  therefore  by  enclosing  ed  a  magnificent  object  glass  of  18}  inches  in 
this  flaid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a  clear  apertare  and  with  a  focal  distance  of  28 
plano-coDvex  and  the  other  a  meniscus,  he  fbet,  the  largest  in  the  world,  ifwe  except  one  of 
obtained  the  gratifying  result  of  a  telescope  20  inches  diameter  npon  which  Porro,  m  Paris, 
absolntely  free  from  colors.    The  name  ^*  apla-  is  said  to  be  now  engaged.    Mr.  Clark's  object 
natie,^*  or  without  error,  was  given  to  this  com-  ^aaa  is  made  from  disks  of  Birmingham  glass, 
bination.    Another  flnid-lens  telescope,  of  the  which  have  a  nniform  density  and  freedom 
dialytic  form,  was  constructed  by  Barlow,  who  fr*om  veins,  and,  though  only  radely  mounted 
made  use  of  the  high  dispersive  power  of  sul-  as  yet,  has  already  revealed  the  duplicity  of 
phnret  of  carbon,  a  beautifrilly  transparent  and  tibe  minute  companion  of  a'  Capricomi ;  and  in 
colorless  fluid.    He  was  able  to  render  achro-  Jan.  1862,  it  detected  a  companion  to  Sirius, 
matic  a  combination  of  a  crown  lens  8  inches  perhaps  the  hitherto  invisible  one  whose  if  ork- 
in  diameter  with  a  fluid  lens  of  half  the  size,  ings  have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
There  is  however  a  practical  objection  to  the  variable  movement  of  tiie  larger  star.    It  is 
use  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  arising  from  the  v&-  probable  that  this  masterpiece,  prevented  from 
riabilitj  of  its  density  by  variations  of  temper-  reaching  its  original  destination,  will  now  be 
ature.    By  actual  experiment.  Barlow  ascer-  secured  for  the  observatory  of  Harvard  college, 
tained  that  in  the  first  mentioned  telescope,  the  — In  England,  the  attention  of  the  mechanical 
refractive  index  of  the  fluid  would  be  changed  astronomers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  has  been 
by  one  tenth  of  its  whole  amount  by  a  change  of  late  years  more  especially  occupied  with  the 
of  temperature  from  82^  to  212^.    Tnis  suscep-  construction  of  large  reflecting  telescopes,  and 
tibility  would  require  a  more  habitual  determi-  preeminent  in  this  department  is  Lord  Rosse, 
nation  of  the  corresponding  effect  upon  the  who  about  1848  completed  a  telescope  which 
yalae  of  a  revolution  of  a  micrometer  screw  has  a  clear  aperture  of  6  feet  and  afo<^  length 
when  one  is  used  with  such  an  instrument.-^  of  58  feet.     This  enormous  instrument  has 
Reverting  to  what  may  be  called  the  regular  two  specula,  one  about  8^  and  the  other  about 
construction  of  achromatics,  we  find  that  the  4  tons  in  weight.    At  first  each  rested  upon  a 
sQcceasors  of  Frannhofer  at  Munich,  and  Gui-  system  of  27  platforms  most  ingeniously  ar- 
nand  and  Oauchoix  at  Paris,  have  succeeded  in  ranged  to  distribute  their  support  of  this  enor- 
producing  object  glasses  of  dimensions  far  supe-  mous  weight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
rior  to  those  of  the  Dorpat  lens.    Disks  of  10,  equal  pressure  in  every  position  of  the  instru- 
12,  and  even  more  inches  in  diameter  have  be-  ment.    The  vital  importance  of  securing  this 
come  familiar  to  these  master  opticians,  whose  equilibrium  of  all  parts  of  the  speculum  is  best 
skill  in  working  them  keeps  even  pace  with  their  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  the  maker,  that  a 
manufacture ;  and  two  Munich  telescopes,  each  strong  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  back  of  a 
with  more  than  16  inches  of  clear  aperture,  one  speculum  4  tons  in  weight  and  nearly  6  inches 
at  Pulkowa  and  the  other  at  the  observatory  of  thick  produces  fiexure  sufficient  to  distort  the 
Harvard  college,  have  for  years,  in  the  success-  image  of  a  star.    At  a  later  period  27  triangles, 
fill  exercise  of  their  wonderful  powers,  been  each  with  a  ball  at  each  angle,  were  substituted 
adding  richly  to  the  stores  of  astronomical  fortheplatforms,  so  that  now  the  speculum  rolls 
knowledge. — A  few  attempts  have  been  made  freely  on  81  b2lls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is 
in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  optical  supported  upon  a  massive  universal  joint  of 
flint  glass,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  but  cast  iron  resting  upon  a  pier  of  stonework  built 
partially  successful,  and  that  with  only  small  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  counterpoised  by  a 
disks.  But  the  American- wrought  object  glasses  chain  suspension  applied  at  the  centre  of  grav- 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  high  place.  Many  ity,  that  it  can  be  moved  with  great  facility,  a 
have  been  made  in  New  York  by  Henry  Pitz,  quick  motion  being  given  by  a  windlass  below, 
and  submitted  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  and  a  controlling  slow  motion  in  either  direc- 
Frannhofer*s  lenses,  size  for  size,  nor  are  we  tion  by  hand  ofthe  observer  above.  Various  mi- 
aware  that  the  test  has  fiailed  in  a  single  in-  crometers  have  been  tried  with  this  instrument, 
stance.    His  largest  glass,  IS  inches  in  diam-  but  the  common  filar  micrometer  with  coarse 
eter,  was  made  for  the  Dudley  observatory  at  threads  answers  best ;  and  such  is  the  quantity 
Albany.    Spencer,  already  famous  for  the  ex-  of  light  collected  by  the  immense  refiectingsur- 
cellence  of  his  microscopic  objectives,  has  made  fiice  below,  that  the  threads  in  the  micrometer 
for  Hamilton  college  a  18^  inch   telescope,  are  always  distinctly  visible  without  artificial 
which  is  highly  commended.    But  in  exquisite-  illumination  even  in  the  darkest  night.    This 
nes9  of  worknianship  and  performance,  the  ob-  illustration  of  the  illuminating  power  of  such 
ject  glasses  made  by  Alvan  Olark,  of  Boston,  a  telescope  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  related 
have  fairly  distanced  all  competitors,  native  or  by  Herschel,  who  said  that  with  his  20-foot 
foreign^    Whoever  will  glance  over  the  list  of  reflector  he  could  read  the  figures  on  the  dial 
cW  double  stars  discovered  with  his  7  and  8  of  a  church  clock  when  the  twilight  was  so  far 
inch  lenses  (see  ^  American  Journal  of  Sci-  advanced  that  the  tower  itself  of  the  church 
ence,"  vols.  xxv.  and  xxix.)  will  remark  sev-  could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.    The  gen* 
eral  stars  that  must  have  passed  unnoticed  un-  eral  processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  figuring 
der  the  review  of  Strove  with  his  superior  op-  these  large  specula  have  been  already  de- 
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scribed  in  the  article  Speoultjic.    Seyeral  other  but  with  which  Ohacomac  has  found  and  meas- 

large  reflectors  have  been  constructed  by  Lassell,  nred  the  position  of  Clark's  satellite  of  Sinns. 

DelaRue,  and  Nasmyth;  and  very  recently  the  Steinheil,  investigating  the  relative  reflecting 

first  of  these  has  succeeded  in  transporting  to  power  of  a  speculum  coated  by  this  new  pro- 

Halta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4  feet  in  diam-  cess,  as  compared  with  others  and  with  the 

eter.    De  la  Rue  has  successfully  applied  his  transmitting   power   of  some  object  glasses, 

large  telescopes  to  celestial  photography,  in  found  that,  under  an  angle  of  reflection  of  45% 

which  he  has  made  many  important  improve-  the  amount  of  brightness  obtained  waa  as  fol- 

ments. — The  manufacture   of  reflecting  tele-  lows: 

scopes  with  gi^  specula  has  of  late  received      gl^JSi;;;^::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::;:::  « 

a  newmipulse  from  the  discovery  by  Liebigor         Qnickriivered  giaas t« 

a  process  of  coating  glass  with  an  infinitesimal         Metallic  miiror,  one  reflection.. sr 

film  of  pure  metallic  silver.    From  the  first         Newtonuitekioope «4 

days  of  reflectors,  as  early  as  Newton,  we  find         OresoTiaa  or  Caasegninian 4d 

a  proposition  to  substitute  a  silvered  lens  for  ^*«*?SS*i^^  ?s 

the  metallic  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  account         object  gius  by  Bteinbeii s* 

of  the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  could  But  beside  ^e  gain  in  brilliancy,  there  is  an- 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the  otibier,  less  important  perhaps,  but  by  no  means 
polished  surface.  In  1740  Caleb  Smith  showed  inconsiderable  advantage ;  for  we^  are  now 
how,  with  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos-  able  to  substitute  for  the  heavy  and  intractable 
tenor  surface,  the  rays  of  different  refi*angi-  speculum  metal  a  disk  of  glass  which  is  far 
bility,  after  twice  passing  through  the  glass,  easier  to  oast  and  anneal,  and  being  much  firm^ 
and  thus  becoming  separated,  might  be  united  can  be  made  of  less  than  half  the  weight  of 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens  the  present  mirrors.  We  may  therefore  loc^ 
placed  not  far  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  with  confidence  for  the  yet  greater  perfectioxi 
The  elder  Herschel  sometimes  used  glass  refiec-  of  reflectors,  and  for  corresponding  progress  in 
tors  for  his  smaller  telescopes.  In  1822  Airy  discovery. — A  beautifdl  application  of  glass 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses  mirrors,  unsilvered,  has  been  proposed  hj  Sir 
in  tiie  Gregorian  or  Cassegrainian  form,  and  John  Herschel  and  realized  by  Porro  of  Paris, 
showed  how,by  proper  mutual  ac(iustment  of  the  for  use  in  observations  of  the  sun.  Itiscus- 
two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  obtained,  tomary  in  these  observations  to  diminLsh  as 
In  1888,  and  again  in  1841,  BarAiss  of  Weimar  mu(^  as  possible  the  aperture  of  the  telescope, 
investigated  the  theory  of  telescopes  with  glass  and  to  protect  the  eye  by  using  shades  of 
mirrors,  and  found  that,  of  the  various  forms  of  stained  glass.  Still,  great  inconvenience  is  felt 
reflectors,  the  Cassegrainian  was  best  adapted  from  the  intense  heating  power  of  the  concen- 
for  this  construction.  He  demonstrated  that  trated  solar  rays,  which  frequently  breaks  the 
in  this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aber-  shades,  and,  in  long  continued  observation,  al- 
ration  may  be  sensibly  corrected  in  a  telescope  ways  causes  trouble  and  straining  to  the  eye. 
of  20  inches  focus  with  full  6  inches  aperture,  Herschel  proposed  to  use  only  the  very  small 
and  that  such  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a  portion  of  lignt  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
power  of  600.  But  by  liebig^s  discovery  a  still  of  glass,  by  constructing  the  large  mirror  of  a 
better  field  has  been  opened.  His  process  con-  Newtonian  telescope  of  a  double-concave,  well 
sists  in  precipitating  the  silver  upon  the  glass  polished  lens,  whose  first  surface  only  is  truly 
surface  from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by  figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  2.6  per 
addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate.  cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  unabsorb^d. 
After  immersing  the  glass  for  about  three  quar-  The  lower  end  of  the  telescope  tube  h&ng  left 
ters  of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular  open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  out 
film  is  obtained  which  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue  and  is  dispersed.  But  even  the  smidl  amoont 
by  reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  blue  of  reflected  rays  is  still  further  reduced  by  the 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and  second  reflection,  which  is  made  to  take  place 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  harder  at  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  whose  refracdcg 
than  ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft  angle  should  not  be  less  than  80°  or  40"",  so 
leather  and  perhaps  a  little  dry  rouge,  is  sus-  tiiat  now  the  portion  of  light  finally  reaching 
ceptible  of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish  the  observer  is  but  j^  of  the  direct  illmnina- 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  figure  tion,  in  consequence  of  which  immense  redao- 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath,  f'oucault  has  also  tion  a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed  to  protect 
made  use  of  a  process  of  similar  nature  (see  the  eye.  Porro,  in  constructing  a  telescope 
Speculum),  and  succeeded  in  constructing  tele-  upon  this  principle,  improved  it  by  pUcmg 
scopes  of  considerable  dimensions.  One  was  the  prism  for  the  second  reflection  at  the  po- 
made by  him  of  18  inches  aperture  and  only  larizing  ansle  for  glass,  whereby,  upon  intro- 
88  inches  focus,  with  which,  under  a  magnify-  ducing  a  NiooPs  prism,  the  light  may  be  en- 
ing  power  of  600,  he  could  separate  the  compo-  feebled  as  much  as  desired  without  usng  any 
nents  of  the  small  companion  of  yAndromedn.  shade  at  all. — ^The  proper  construction  of  the 
Even  now  (1862)  he  is  completing  for  the  Paris  support  or  stand  upon  which  the  tele8cc^>e 
observatory  a  silvered  mirror  of  81  inches  is  to  rest,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  directed  to 
diameter,  which  is  not  yet  definitively  mounted,  the  heavens,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
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tance ;  for  it  lias  more  than  once  happened  two  object  glasses  in  the  same  telescope  and 
that  good  telescopes  have  been  condemned,  with  the  same  eye  piece.  In  Savery^s  plan, 
and  Uiey  may -frequently  be  rendered  useless,  the  glasses  were  all  fixed  so  as  to  give  two 
by  the  defectiye  manner  of  their  mounting,  images  of  the  sun  whose  outer  edges  were 
llie  great  requisites  of  a  telescope  stand  are  nearly  in  contact ;  and  by  measuring  the  varia- 
firmness  and  stability,  combined  with  a  fa-  ble  distance  of  these  edges,  he  obtained  the 
ciiity  of  motion  which  will  allow  the  instru-  corresponding  variations  of  the  semi-diameter 
ment  to  be  pointed  with  ease  and  certainty  to  from  perigee  to  apogee.  Bouguer's  invention 
any  part  of  the  heavens.  Eraunhofer,  whose  was  more  generally  applicable,  for  he  made 
plan  is  now  generally  followed,  adopted  the  one  of  his  object  glasses  movable,  and  thus 
equatorial  form,  as  it  is  called,  which  consists  could  measure  any  angle  from  zero  to  his  max- 
essentially  of  a  polar  axis  upon  which  the  imum  limit,  which  was  probably  somewhat 
whole  instrument  is  moved  parallel  with  the  greater  than  the  sun^s  diameter,  la  1758  John 
celestial  equator,  and  which  carries  in  a  socket  DoUond  invented  the  divided-object-glass  mi- 
aoother  axis  at  right  angles  to  itself,  upon  crometer,  which  has  in  later  years,  under  the 
which  latter  the  telescope  moves  from  or  to-  technical  name  of  heliometer,  achieved  such 
ward  the  pole.  By  the  combined  motions  wonders  in  the  hands  of  Bessel  and  his  foUow- 
command  of  the  whole  visible  hemisphere  is  ers.  In  this  instrument  the  object  glass  itself 
given,  and  with  the  advantage  that,  the  instru-  when  finished  is  divided  into  two  equal  seg- 
ment being  once  directed  to  a  star,  the  ob-  ments,  each  of  which  forms  its  image  indepen- 
Berver  can  follow  it  in  Its  diurnal  patli  by  mo-  dently  of  the  other.  When  the  semi-lenses 
tlon  upon  the  polar  axis  alone ;  moreover,  by  are  brought  to  their  normal  position  of  coiaci- 
application  of  a  simple  train  of  wheel- work  dence,  the  two  images  coincide  also ;  but  when 
this  motion  can  be  effected  by  machinery,  and  separated,  the  images  diverge,  and  the  angle 
the  observer  is  thus  enabled  at  his  leisure  to  of  divergence  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
contemplate  or  to  measure  the  objects  which  separation  of  the  lenses.  Thus  the  apparent 
appear  fixed  as  though  in  an  immovable  sky.  diameter  of  a  planet,  for  instance,  is  obtained 
This  elegant  appliance  was  made  by  Fraun-  byseparating  the  images  until  their  outer  edges 
hofer,  who  so  beautifully  and  accurately  bal-  are  in  exact  contact,  and  this  may  be  more  ac- 
aoced  every  moving  part  of  his  instruments,  curately  perceived  tiian  the  coincidence  of  the 
that  the  slightest  force  was  sufficient  to  keep  edge  with  a  fine  thread  placed  tangent  to  it  as 
the  whole  in  motion.  In  the  inmiense  Eng-  in  the  filar  micrometer.  Dollond  proposed 
lish  reflectors,  the  lower  end  of  the  tobe  rests  moreover  to  gain  both  accuracy  ana  conve- 
npon  the  groand  dr  some  solid  support,  and  nience  of  use  by  placing  a  divided  object  glass 
even  then  for  the  needful  motions  of  the  in-  of  very  long  focus  before  the  speculum  of  a  re- 
stmment  powerfol  appliances  of  machinery  fleeting  telescope,  which  would  give  a  larger 
have  been  required;  but  in  latter  days  mechan-  scale  tor  the  measurement  of  a  given  angle 
ical  engineers  have  been  able  so  to  combine  and  than  would  belong  to  a  simple  telescope  of  the 
coanterpoise  great  masses  of  cast  iron  machine-  same  length.  Fraunhofer  was  at  the  time  of 
Tj,  as  to  effect  with  wonderful  ease  every  deli-  his  death  engaged  in  devising  a  heliometer 
catd  movement  desired  by  the  astronomer,  and  which,  when  afterward  completed,  was  placed 
now  the  idea  of  mounting  even  these  large  tele-  at  Konigsberg.  Bessel,  whose  ^*  Theory  of  the 
ecopes  equatoriaUy  is  growing  familiar.  The  Heliometer"  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
application  of  clockwork  movement  to  such  beautiful  monographs  of  astronomy,  was  able 
large  reflectors  renders  it  practicable  to  use  with  this  instrument  to  grapple  successfully  with 
them  for  celestial  photography,  as  well  as  for  that  even  now  most  difficult  practical  problem, 
some  of  those  extremely  delicate  astronomical  the  measurement  of  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star, 
measurements  which  the  science  is  now  de-  Severd  attempts  have  also  been  made,  as  by 
manding  for  die  resolution  of  sundry  long  vex-  Rochon,  Maskelyne,  and  Boscovich,  to  produce 
ed  problems. — ^The  application  of  the  telescope  the  double  images  by  refraction  through  prisms 
to  meridian  instruments  is  exemplified  in  the  ar-  or  pairs  of  prisms,  either  beyond  the  object 
ticle  TsAifsiT  CmcLB ;  but  the  telescope  is  also  glass,  or  aliding  within  the  tube,  as  well  as  by 
Qniversally  used  for  differential  measurements,  dividing  the  small  mirror  of  reflecting  tele- 
^hen  applied  to  this  class  of  observations,  va-  scopes,  as  Ramsden  suggested  for  the  Oasse- 
rions  modifications  or  appliances  have  been  grainian  form,  and  Brewster  for  the  Newtonian, 
from  time  to  time  suggested  or  practised.  The  Divided-eye-lens  micrometers  have  .also  been 
filar  micrometer  is  the  most  common  auxiliary  made,  the  best  form  of  which  is  that  given  by 
of  the  telescope,  and  in  skilful  hands  is  capable  Airy,  who  found  the  four-glass  eye  piece  best 
of  astonishing  accuracy.  Great  use  has  also  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  divided  the  sec- 
heen  made  of  the  power  of  producing  and  com-  ond  lens,  counting  from  the  object  glass, 
paring  together  double  images  of  tne  objects  There  is,  however,  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
to  be  measured.  These  double  images  are  pro-  divided  lenses,  an  essential  imperfection  arising 
dnced  in  various  ways.  Bavery  in  England  in  from  the  exhibition  of  color  and  of  some  dif- 
1743,  and  Bonguer  in  France  some  4  years  fraction  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
later,  proposed,  independently  of  each  other,  of  the  line  of  separation,  and  this  practical  in- 
to measure  the  diameter  of  the  sun  by  using  convenience  may  be  seriously  felt  la   some 
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classes  of  obeerrations.     On  this  acconxxt,  it  the  abbey  of  Fraonmtknster  in  Z&iich,  he  msN 

will  probably  yet  be  found  most  advantageous  ried  the  daughter  of  Walter  FOrst  of  Uri,  and 

to  make  nse  of  the  double  refracting  property  joined  the  patriots,  who,  meeting  xm  the  Rutli 

of  certain  crystals  for  the  separation  of  images,  nnder  the  leadership  of  his  father-in-law,  of 

TELFAIR,  a  S.  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded  8.  Werner  BtanfTacher  of  Schwytz,  and  Arnold 

and  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  N.  E.  by  the  Lit-  von  Melchthal  of  Unterwalden,  Nov.  7, 1307, 

tie  Ocmulgee  river;  area,  925  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  swore  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  Mi- 

1860,  2,718,  of  whom  886  were  slaves.    The  trian  bailiffs.    Passing  one  day  with  his  sod 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy,  with  exten-  through  the  market  place  at  Altorf^  where  Eer- 

sive  pine  forests.     The  productions  in  1860  mann  Gessler,  the  bailiff  of  EUssnacht,  htd 

were  77,085  bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,250  of  caused  a  pole  to  be  erected  with  the  ducal  hat 

sweet  potatoes,  and  572  bales  of  cotton.    There  of  Austria  on  its  top,  he,  notwithstanding  orders 

were  14  chnrches,  and  248  pupils  attending  to  that  effect,  declined  uncovering  his  head  as  a 

public  schools.    Capital,  Jacksonville.  token  of  submission.    For  this  offence  he  was 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  a-  Scottish  civil  engi-  arrested  and  brought  before  Gessler,  who  threat- 

neer,  born  in  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfries-  ened  him  with  death.    On  second  thought,  tlie 

shire,  Aug.  9,  1757,  died  in  Westminster,  Sept.  bailiff,  who  had  heard  that  Tell  was  the  most 

2,1834.  Attheageof  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  skilful  bowman  among  his  QonntrymeD,  told 

8  stone  mason,  and  in  1780  went  to  Edinburgh,  him  that  he  could  redeem  his  life  bj  shooting 

and  while  there  in  all  his  intervals  of  leisure  an  apple  from  his  own  child^s  head.   Ym\j 

studied  architecture  and  drawing.    Two  years  did  he  beg  the  tyrant  to  be  relieved  from  u 

later  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  employ-  dreadful  a  trial ;  he  was  compelled  to  ober. 

ed  by  Sir  William  Chambers  on  the  quadrangle  Gathering  all  his  energy  and  invoking  the  Al* 

of  Somerset  house,  then  buUding.    He  was  af-  mighty,  he  succeeded ;  and  in  the  Mness  of 

terward  employed  for  8  years  as  architect  in  his  joy  was  embracing  his  son,  when  an  arroyr 

the  Portsmouth  dockyard,  then  upon  the  altera-  was  ^^overed  which  he  had  conceided  in  hb 

tions  of  Shrewsbury  castle,  and  in  the  construe-  bosom.    "  What  was  it  for?"  asked  the  baili£ 

tion  of  numerous  bridges,  one  of  which  over  "To  kill  you  if  I  had  hurt  my  boy,"  was  the 

the  Severn  had  a  flat  arch  of  180  feet  span,  answer.    He  was  inunediately  chained  by  order 

He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Elles-  of  the  bailiff,  who,  taking  him  in  his  own  boat, 

mere  canal,  108  miles  in  length,  and  requiring  intended  to  have  him  incarcerated  in  the  castle 

several  extensive  aqueducts  over  the  valleys,  of  Etlssnacht;  but  during  the  sail  across  the  !s. 

which  he  built  for  the  first  time  of  iron ;  the  bay  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  a  storm  arose  which 

Oaledonian  ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed  put  the  craft  in  imminent  .danger.  Tell  was  a 

any  previously  built  in  size ;  and  6  other  canals  good  boatman ;  by  order  of  Gessler  he  vas  nn- 

of  considerable  extent  in  England  and  Scotland,  fettered,  grasped  the  rudder,  and  soon  brought 

the  GOtha  canal  in  Sweden,  an  immense  tun-  the  boat  safely  near  to  the  land ;  bnt  now, 

nel  at  Harecastleon  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  seizing  a  favorable  opportunity,  he  sprsog  upon 

and  the  works  executed  under  the  conunis-  a  projecting  headland,  which  is  still  known  as 

sioners  of  highland  roads  and  bridges,  which  "  Tell's  Rock,"  or  "  TelPs  Leap,"  while  he 

included  the  construction  of  1,000  mfies  of  new  pushed  back  the  boat  into  the  surf.    Then  he 

road  and  1,200  bridges,  and  the  improvement  nid  himself  in  a  ravine  through  which  his  ece- 

of  several  harbors.    The  St.  Catherine  docks  my  had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  EOssnacht,  m 

of  London,  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen  mortally  wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  This 

and  Dundee  harbors,  the  construction  of  iron  event  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  breaking  out 

bridges  with  fiat  arches  of  170  feet  span,  and  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  in  which  be  actirelT 

above  all  the  great  Menai  suspension  bridge,  participated;  and  he  fought  at  the  l»^t|^ 

were  among  his  subsequent  engineering  tri-  Morgarten  in  1815.    He  had  reached  a  good 

umphs.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  old  age,  when,  in  attempting  to  save  a  boy^ 

society  of  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  of  that  of  life,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Schachen.  The 

London  in  1827.  He  was  president  of  the  institu-  dramatical  part  of  this  story  has  been  qn^ 

tion  of  civil  engineers  from  1820  till  his  death,  tioned  by  modern  critics ;  it  is  not  narrated 

and  bequeathed  to  it  £2,000  for  a  premium  fund,  nor  even  alluded  to  by  oontemporarj  chrom- 

together  with  all  his  scientific  books,  prints,  clers,  and  is  first  found  in  writers  of  the  I5th 

and  drawings.   Beside  the  account  of  his  labors  century ;  moreover,  the  name  of  GessJer  does 

on  public  works,  which,  with  additions  made  by  not  figure  on  the  records  of  the  Austrian  bail- 

his  executors  after  his  death,  constituted  a  biog-  iffs.    It  has  been  remarked  also  thst  a  td^  ^^ 

raphy,  and  was  published  under  the  title  of  **  Life  the  same  import  was  current  in  the  aiicltnt 

of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  writtten  by  annals  of  Denmark,  as  appears  in  the  Eif^on^ 

Himself'  (4to.,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  Dania  of  Saxo  Grammations.    (Bee  Hi^elj  s 

1888),  Mr.  Telford  in  early  life  published  some  Eeeherches  critiques  sur  Vhistoire  de  Gvillc^^^ 

poems  under  the  signature  of  "Eskdale  Tom."  Tell^  Lausanne,  1848.)    Whatever  the  trnth 

TELL,  William,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  may  be,  TelVs  memory  is  still  bright  in  his  na- 

Swiss  revolution,  born  at  BQrglen,  canton  of  tive  country ;  and  Johannes  von  Mflller,  in  hi» 

Uri,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  history  of  Switzerland,  regards  him  as  a  hir 

in  1864.    The  holder  of  a  farm  belonging  to  torical  character. 
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TELL-TALE.  See  Tattudl  but  it  siiffered  severely  from  the  bombardment^ 
TELLUEIUM  (Lat.  teUut^  the  earth),  an  ele-  as  well  as  from  fever  and  cholera, 
tnentary  substance,  discovered  and  named  by  TEMPE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  north  of 
Klaproth  in  1798 ;  symbol,  Te ;  chemical  eqniv-  Thessaly,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beanty. 
alent,  64.6 ;  spedfio  gravity,  6.65 ;  hardness,  It  is  a  glen  between  Mts.  Olympns  and  Ossa, 
2-2.5.  Thoagb  conunonly  classed  among  the  through  which  the  Penens  flows  into  the  sea. 
metals,  it  has  mnch  analogy  in  its  properties  Poets  and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a 
to  salphur  and  selenium.  It  occurs  in  a  native  type  of  sylvan  loveliness,  and  it  was  also  famed 
Btftte  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  various  as  a  haunt  of  Apollo.  It  was  with  laurel  from 
metals,  as  gold,  nlver,  bismuth,  copper,  or  Tempo  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
lead.  The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant  metal-  were  clowned.  Only  some  of  the  later  olassi- 
liola8tre,of  a  tin-gray  or  lead-gray  color,  pass-  cal  autiiors  seem  to  have  described  it  from 
ing  to  steel-gray.  It  is  very  fusible  before  observation,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
^e  blowpipe,  and  boms  with  a  bluish  flame,  savage  grandeur,  the  lofty  cliffs  rising  almost 
green  on  the  edgea;  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  and  the  Penens 
feaving  no  residae ;  and  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  rushing  tiirough  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The 
nitric  acid.  The  substance  occurs  in  small  defile  is  about  6  m.  in  length,  and  is  so  nar- 
masses,  irregularly  lamellar,  and  crystallized  in  row  in  parts  as  to  afford  space  only  for  the 
6-8ided  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria  Loretto  river  and  the  road.  It  is  tibe  only  channel 
near  Zalathna  in  Transylvania.  Tellurium  is  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian 
almost  bIwbjb  combined  with  small  portions  of  plain  reach  the  sea,  and  was  believed  to  have 
iron  or  gold  in  a  metallio  state,  silver,  or  lead,  been  formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
80  that  some  have  supposed  that  the  substance  Hercules,  or  by  Neptune,  as  an  outlet  for  wh^ 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  telluret  of  iron  or  had  previously  been  a  vast  inland  sea.  It  was 
of  gold.  Many  natural  alloys  have  been  met  also  one  of  the  few  passes  trough  which  an 
in&  at  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylva-  army  from  the  north  could  invite  Thessaly, 
nia,  and  from  the  coUeotion  of  those  presented  and  was  therefore  of  great  military  importance. 
hy  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  museum  of  Four  careMly  constructed  fortresses  added  to 
natural  history  at  Paris,  Dufr^noy  has  arranged  its  natural  imoregnability. 
the  varieties  among  the  following  5  species :  TEMPERAMENT,  a  term  used  by  physiol- 
native  tellurinm,  aur6Hurgentiferous  teUurium  ogists  to  express  the  differences  in  the  physical 
(graphic  gold),  anro-plumbiferous  tellurium  and  mental  constitutions  of  individuals,  referred 
(mnUerite),  plumbo-aunferous  tellurium  (nagy-  from  remote  antiquity  to  peculiarities  in  the 
Bgite),  and  tellurio- bismuth  (bomite).  Auro-  quality  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
argentiferous  tellurium  was  recognized  at  the  These  peculiarities  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
Qold  Hill  mines,  North  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Genth^  mated  and  defined,  nor  be  demonstrated  by  the 
and  telluric  bismuth  is  found  in  many  of  the  anatomist  and  chemist,  and  are  detected  and 
gold  mines  of  Virginia  and  North  Oorolina,  in  appreciated  chiefly  by  the  character  which  they 
foliated  scales  and  lamellar  masses.  Tellurium  impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions,  always 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  compounds  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  ancients  be- 
of  feeble  acid  characters,  TeOi  and  TeOs,  cor-  lieved  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  consisted  of  4 
responding  in  composition  with  sulphurous  and  humors  (corresponding  to  the  4  then  so  called 
Bolphnric  add.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water),  which  they 
gaseous  compound  TeH,  analogous  to  sulphu-  named  bile,  blood,  black  bile  (supposed  to  come 
retted  hydrogen.  from  the  spleen),  and  phlegm  or  watery  fluid 
TELLUS.  See  Tsbba.  (believed  to  come  from  the  brain) ;  and,  if  either 
TEMESYAR  (anc.  Thyhiseus\  a  town  of  of  these  elements  was  in  excess,  that  it  gave 
Hongary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Temes,  and  rise  in  the  above  order  to  the  bilious  or  chol- 
formerlyof  die  Banat,  situated  on  the  Begaca-  eric,  sanguine,  melancholic,  and  phlegmatic 
nal,  75  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Belgrade ;  pop.  in  1854,  temperaments.  This  view  prevails  in  the  pop- 
20,800.  It  stands  in  an  extenave  marshy  plain,  nlar  mind  to  the  present  aay,  and  was  main- 
is  defended  by  walls  and  outworks,  and  entered  tained  by  physicians  to  the  time  of  Oullen,  who 
bv  3  gates.  Iron  wire,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  paper,  a<ktiitted  only  2  temperaments,  the  sanguine 
and  leather  are  manufactured.  The  Bega  canal  and  the  melancholic,  regarding  the  phlegmatic 
connects  it  with  the  Danube,  and  a  railroad  as  a  degree  of  the  former  and  the  choleric  of 
with  Szegedin  and  Pesth.  Temesv&r  is  the  see  tiie  latter.  Of  course,  there  is  an  endless' vari« 
of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  ety  in  the  shades  of  temperament  in  different 
ftnd  the  seat  of  several  law  courts.  It  was  cap-  hidividuals,  but  the  chiu'acters  of  the  2  tempera- 
fc^ired  after  a  heroic  defence  and  sacked  by  the  ments  of  Oullen  are  as  foUows :  The  sanguine 
INirkg  in  1552,  and  held  till  1716,  when  it  was  temperament  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of 
taken  from  tiiem  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  rebuilt  the  circulatory  system,  with  a  strong  and  fre- 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  besieged  for  about  quent  pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump  figure,  smooth 
100  days  by  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army  and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  soft  and  light 
hi  1849,  and  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Haynau,  who  hair,  and  light  eyes ;  there  is  great  nervous 
^ear  its  walls  achieved  the  most  important  susceptibility,  ready  memory,  lively  imagina- 
Aoatrian  victory  in  that  war  (Aug.  9, 1849) ;  tion,  cheerMnesa,  and  a  love  for  sensual  pleas- 
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nres ;  its  diseases  are  g&a&nHj  violent  and  in-  sangnine  temperament,  being  best  and  most 
flammatory.  The  English  as  a  race  are  good  frequentiy  seen  in  the  female  sex ;  it  is  often 
examples  of  this  temperament ;  its  physical  the  consequence  of  sedentaxy  life  and  of  seosoal 
traits  may  be  seen  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  indulgence  and  excitement;  its  diseases  are 
Venus  de'  Medici,  AntinotLs,  and  the  ^'  Greek  generally  hysterical  and  convuMve. — ^Accord- 
Slave,"  and  its  moral  traits  in  the  lives  of  Al-  mg  to  Dr.  B.  B.  Todd,  the  quantity  of  pogment 
cibiades,  Washington,  Mark  Antony,  Lady  Jane  or  coloring  matter  in  the  body  is  intimatelT 
Grey,  John  Adams,  and  Winfield  Bcott;  and  associated  with  the  temperaments ;  individuab 
hoUi  are  represented  in  the  god  Bacchus  and  and  races  of  tropical  and  wann  r^ons,  with 
in  the  celebrated  duke  of  Richelieu.  A  variety  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  sldn,  bdong  as  a  role  to 
of  this  is  the  muscular  or  athletic  temperament,  the  melancholic  temperament;  while  those  of 
in  which  with  all  the  external  signs  of  strength  cold  and  temperate  zones,  with  light  hair  and 
the  intellect  is  poorly  developea ;  the  Famese  eyes  and  fair  complexion,  belong  to  tilie  san- 
Hercules  is  a  good  embodiment  of  this  tern-  guine.  Whatever  physical  oonditioDS  prodme 
perament.  In  Cullen^s  melancholic  tempera-  color  and  its  concomitants  determine  ako  the 
ment,  which  later  physiolog^ts  consider  as  nature  of  the  temperament;  these  eonditioDS 
secondary  or  morbid,  ihe  solids  pi^ominate,  act  also  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  mind,  aiding 
the  figure  being  less  plump  and  more  firm,  the  or  impeding  its  workings.  There  can  be  no 
hair  and  eyes  black,  the  skin  coarse  and  dark,  doubt  that  tibe  mind  has  its  temperam^itsinde- 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sad ;  the  vital  fune-  pendent  of  those  of  the  body,  according  as  the 
tions  are  slowly  performed,  but  the  strengtJi  emotions  or  the  reasoning  will  vary  in  their 
is  considerable ;  the  disposition  is  gloomy  and  natural  intensity,  educational  developmeot,  or 
the  temper  suspicious ;  the  manner  is  slow,  manner  of  working.  The  temperaments  an 
grave,  cautious,  impassive,  but  tenacious  of  all  intimately  related  to  individual  constitotiona, 
emotions  when  once  excited.  Don  Quixote  is  idiosyncrasies,  acquired  differences,  and  varie- 
a  good  representative  of  this  temperament ;  also  ties  in  the  human  race ;  they  are  more  or  leas 
Louis  XL,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Zimmermann,  and  combined  together,  and  by  external  circom- 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Other  temperaments  as  well  stances  are  convertible  into  each  other;  indeed, 
characterized  as  the  above  are  the  bilious,  the  whole  subject  is  so  indefinite  that  some 
lymphatic,  and  nervous.  The  bilious  or  chol-  physiologists  consider  the  above  doctrine  of 
eric  temperament  is  marked  by  a  supposed  pre-  the  temperaments  as  a  mere  superstitioa  con- 
dominance  of  the  biliary  system,  with  strong  nected  with  the  old  humoral  pathology,  and 
hard  pulse,  yellowish  brown  ^n  and  dark  hair,  regard  the  mental  and  moral  influences  former- 
and  moderately  fieshy  body;  by  violent  and  ly  attributed  to  the  organic  peculiarities  upon 
easily  excited  passions,  firmness  and  inflexibility  which  these  temperaments  were  founded  as 
of  character,  boldness,  and  i>erseverance.  The  pertaining  to  differences  of  cerebral  organiza- 
greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  crimes  are  met  tion. — ^The  most  recent  and  plausible  cli^ifici- 
with  in  persons  of  this  temperament ;  here  are  tion  of  the  temperaments  is  that  originated  bj 
generally  placed  (though  in  some  instances  er-  Dr.  William  Byrd  Powell,  and  defined  and 
roneously,  as  will  be  seen  below)  Alexander  illustrated  in  his  *' Journal  of  Human  Sdenoe" 
the  Great,  Julius  CsBsar,  Brutus,  Mohammed,  (Oincinnati,  O.,  1860).  He  makes  only  two 
Charles  XII.,  Peter  the  Great,  Cromwell,  Oardi-  vital,  primary,  or  original  temperaments,  the 
nal  Richelieu,  Attila,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane,  sanguine  and  the  bilious,  the  latter  even  being 
Bichard  IH.,  and  Napoleon  I.  The  moral  fSao-  only  a  modification  of  the  sanguine  from  di- 
ulties  are  early  developed.  It  is  difScult  to  matio  or  other  external  influences ;  to  these  be 
draw  the  line  between  this  and  the  sanguine  adds  the  lymphatic  and  encephalic  instead  cf 
temperament.  In  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  tiie  melancholic),  secondary  or  acquired,  but  br 
temperament,  the  proportion  of  the  fluids  is  transmission  now  become  as  elementary  as  the 
supposed  to  be  too  great,  from  activity  of  the  otiier  two,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  thev 
secreting  system  and  inactivity  of  the  absorb-  are  always  a^uncts.  He  makes  10  eoD^Kwiid 
ents;  the  flesh  is  soft,  the  skin  pale  and  flabby,  temperaments,  divided  into  binary,  temaiy, 
hair  light,  pulse  weak,  and  the  figure  rounded,  and  quaternary.  With  the  study  of  the  t^n- 
with  little  expression  of  countenance  or  activity  peraments,  to  which  he  has  devoted  nearly  40 
of  mind  and  body.  Here  have  generally  been  years  of  his  life,  he  has  connected  the  very  im- 
placed  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  Augustus  IH.  of  portent  subject  of  incompatible  marriages;  he 
Saxony,  and  Ferdinand  L  of  Sicily.  The  promi-  lays  it  down  as  a  physiological  law  iHbit  there 
nent  ciiaracter  of  the  nervous  temperament  is  a  is  a  sexual  incompatibility  in  the  marriage  of 
great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  persons  who  have  the  same  or  neariy  allied 
preponderance  of  the  emotions  and  impulses  temperaments  (as  he  defines  them),  uid  that 
over  the  reason  and  will;  the  muscles  are  small  the  children  from  such  a  union,  if  tliere  be  any, 
and  soft,  and  the  form  generally  slender.  Here  will  die  early  or  linger  out  a  miserable  exist- 
belong  fidgety  and  restless  people,  the  so  called  ence.  All  kinds  of  physical  degeneracy,  de- 
creatures  of  inipulse,  and  erratic  men  of  genius;  formity,  scrofolous  and  cerebral  diseases,  he 
Voltaire  and  Frederic  the  Great  are  good  ex-  refers,  and  with  great  apparent  justice,  to  the 
amples  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in-  reduced  vitality  resulting  from  incompatible  or 
dependently,  and  generally  accompanies  the  unphysidlogical  marriages;  tibe  union  of  blood 
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i^ations  may  be  fraught  with  the  direet  oonse-  this  Pasoal  ^  an  example.  The  last  two 
qnences,  not  becaose  of  the  blood  relationship,  temperaments  are  the  results  of  civilization, 
bat  from  the  greater  i>robabilit7  that  oonsan-  and  are  not  found  among  savage  races ;  none 
guine  marriages  will  bring  together  persons  of  of  the  4  mentioned  are  found  pare  and  sin- 
incompatible  temperaments ;  cousins  will,  as  gle,  or  very  rarely,  but  almost  always  in  com- 
sorely  as  strangers^  have  healthy  children,  pro-  bination.  5.  In  the  nnion  of  the  sanguine 
Tided  their  temperaments  are  compatible.  Mai>  and  the  bilious  the  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion 
riage  in  contravention  to  the  physiological  con-  are  light  or  dark  according  to  the  preponder- 
ditions  known  as  temperaments  he  names  phys-  ance  of  each  element;  the  head  is  compact, 
iological  incest,  whether  with  blood  relations  and  the  muscles  firm  and  strong ;  Alfred  the 
or  not  The  law  is  briefly  this:  one  of  the  Great  of  England  is  a  good  example  of  this 
parties  must  possess  exclusively  a  vital  tempera-  temperament.  6.  In  the  sanguine-lymphatic 
ment,  and  the  otiier  a  more  or  less  non-vital  the  head  is  round,  the  face  broad,  tiie  per- 
one;  and  all  marriages  in  opposition  to  this  son  full,  and  the  complexion  fair;  the  females 
law  are  more  or  less  incestuous ;  in  other  are  often  beautifril,  their  complexion  being  a 
words,  physiological  incest  arises  from  phys-  mixture  of  the  lily  and  the  rose ;  it  is  an  un- 
iological  and  not  personal  or  external  simili-  favorable  combination,  and  few  who  have  it 
tilde.  1.  His  sanguine  temperament  does  not  become  celebrated  for  any  thing  good ;  it  en- 
difter  essentially  from  that  described  above ;  he  talk  the  tendency  to  crime,  especially  assassi- 
plaees  in  it,  with  various  adjuncts,  beside  Wash-  nation  and  rowdyism ;  the  emperor  Nero  may 
ington  and  Gen.  Scott,  Alexander  the  Great,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  it.  7.  In  the  san- 
Cffisar,  Napoleon  I.,  ComwaUis,  and  Edward  guine- encephalic  the  head  is  narrow  and  the 
Everett  (the  last,  however,  with  a  decided  en-  forehead  elevated,  the  skin,  &c.,  light,  the  per- 
eephalic  adjunct).  2.  In  the  bilious  tempera-  son  slight,  and  the  muscles  feeble ;  its  mem- 
ment  the  outlines  of  the  person  are  angular,  bers  are  amiable,  but  too  gentle  for  the  rugged 
and  the  muscular  movements  are  supple ;  the  pursuits  of  life ;  they  are  generally  found  in  the 
compk^on  is  not  necessarily  dark,  any  more  counting  room  and  in  stores,  and  in  employ- 
thaa  it  is  of  necessity  florid  in  the  sanguine;  ments  better  fitted  for  females;  some  artists  nave 
its  members  are  apt  to  be  impatient  and  impet-  been  of  this  temperament,  of  which  Benjamin 
Qoos;  among  tiiem  he  places  Gustavus  Adol-  West  is  an  instance.  8.  In  the  bilious-lym- 
i^os  of  SwMen,  Mohammed.  Dante,  Pizarro,  phatic  the  head  is  rounded,  the  hair,  &c.,  dark, 
Wellington,  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  face  and  person  full ;  the  females  are 
3.  In  tiie  lymphatic  temperament  the  head  often  very  handsomeu  Persons  of  this  tem- 
is  of  good  size,  without  angularitv;  the  per-  perament  are  good-natured,  not  ambitious,  but 
flon  is  rather  shapeless,  the  flesh  soft,  the  useful  for  the  soundness  of  their  Judgment. 
lips  thick,  the  cheeks  heavy,  and  the  expres-  9.  The  bilious  encephalic  is  like  the  sanguine 
lion  when  at  rest  listiess;  it  is  compatible  with  encephalic,  except  that  the  hair,  &c.,  is  dark; 
excellent  judgment  and  exalted  patriotism,  illustrations  are  Columbus,  Shakespeare,  Lord 
and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  disgust-  Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Prescott  the 
ing  sac  of  humors  generally  represented  by  historian.  10.  The  first  of  the  ternary  com- 
pbysioloeists.  This  temperament  is  usually  pounds  is  the  sanguine-bilious-lymphatic,  like 
the  result  of  the  ease  and  indulgence  arising  the  sanguine-bilious,  but  with  less  plump  per- 
firom  wealth,  and  is  greatiy  favored  by  a  moist  son,  thicker  lips,  and  forehead  broad  below, 
atmosphere,  as  in  China,  Holland,  and  the  contracting  rapidly  as  it  rises;  the  nose  has 
deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  Misswsippi ;  it  is  well  generally  a  small  protuberance  at  tiie  end.  It 
iUastrated  by  the  Chinese  mandarins,  and  in  may  possess  much  muscular  strength  and  ao- 
the  works  of  Bubens.  The  Esquimaux  are  tivity,  many  of  tiie  English  pri^e  fighters  hav- 
bilious,  not  lymphatic,  as  often  described ;  fat  ing  belonged  to  it,  and  it  forms  a  large  element 
must  not  be  confounded  with  lymph,  the  latter  in  mobs  and  riotous  assemblages,  whether  in  a 
pervading  the  whole  system ;  obesity  blunts  good  or  bad  cause.  In  this  have  been  placed 
every  capacity,  sometimes  reducing  man  al-  Peter  the  Great,  C.  J.  Fox,  Leo  X.,  George  lY. 
most  to  tiie  condition  of  a  hibernating  animal,  of  England,  Stephen  Girard,  Baron  Larrey,  aad 
while  a  decidedly  lymphatic  person  may  diq;>lay  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  11.  In  the  sanguine* 
high  mental  endowments.  4.  In  the  enoeph-  bilious-encephalic  the  head  is  above  the  aver- 
age temperament  (probably  what  the  ancients  age  size,  ana  generally  rather  angnhu:  with  tiie 
meant  by  the  melancholic)  the  cerebrum  is  upper  forehead  expanded ;  it  has  less  muscular 
relatively  large  and  the  cerebellum  small;  the  energy  than  the  last ;  many  artists  are  of  this 
person  is  contracted,  the  limbs  slender,  neck  temperament;  Melanchthon  belonged  to  it,  as 
long,  chest  narrow,  and  abdomen  flat;  the  face  does  Gov.  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
is  thin,  and  the  for^ead  massive  and  especially  with  a  bilious  predominance.  12.  In  tiie  san- 
eipanded  in  the  upper  third ;  the  expression  is  guine-encephalic-lymphatic  the  head  is  large, 
severe,  thonghtfol, and  often  gloomy;  the  vital  with  elevated  and  expanded  forehead;  it  has 
powers  are  slowly  developed,  and  yet  it  is  sreat  literary  capacity,  but  is  littie  adapted 
compatible  with  health  and  longevity;  persons  for  the  sharp  conflicts  of  life ;  Addison,  Swift, 
of  this  class  are  capable  of  profound  investiga-  Walter  Scott,  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  late  Chief 
tiott,  bat  are  very  subject  to  monomania;  of  Justice  Shaw  are  examples  of  it.    18.  In  the 
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biiion0-6iioepbalio-lymph«tio  the  head  is  large,  who  had  under  him  a  aeneaeiial  and  oAerhi^^ 

with  ezpanaed  forehead,  duxk  oomplezion  and  offioers;  provincial  ma8tera,who  presidodoTer 

eyes,  and  fall  person;  it  is  adapted  for  high  the  several  conntries  or  provinces  in  which  die 

position  in  any  sphere  of  life;  examples  of  templars  had  possessions;  prion  or  nusten, 

it  are  Daniel  Webster,  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  who  had  charge  of  the  districts  into  whidi  a 

Russia,  John  Banyan,  Gibbon,  Pro!  Agassiz,  provincewas  divided;  and  preoq>torB or soper* 

and  Washington  Irving.    14.  The  quaternary,  mtendents  of  the  single  houses  of  the  oi^er  in 

and  most  gifted  of  all  uie  temperaments,  is  the  the  districts.    The  province  in  whidi  the  gnnd 

sanguine-encephalio-bilious-lymphatio;  thesan-  master  resided,  and  which  for  upward  of  173 

guine  element  gives  vitality,  the  bilious  activity,  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  oontifi- 

ihe  encephalic  intellectual   energy,  and  the  ued  to  be  in  Palestine,  was  always  consid^ 

lymphatic  prevents  morbid  irritability ;    the  the  chief  seat  of  the  order,  and  its  obiter  had 

head  is  large,  the  complexion  dark,  the  fore-  the  powers  of  a  general  chapter  when  tkt 

head  high,  and  the  person  full  and  round ;  here  body  was  not  in  session.  Of  the  9,000  lordshipi 

most  probably  belong  Julius  Osesar,  Napoleon  and  estates  which  the  order  posaeeeed  in  the 

L,  Cromwell,  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  and  Stephen  middleof  the  18th  century,  the  chief  part  wera 

A.  Douglas;  it  is  a  combination  of  the  forces  in  France,  and  to  that  country  geDeralljheloog- 

of  all  the  elementary  temperaments.    All  of  ed  the  grand  master,  who  in  some  respects  u- 

the  above  temperaments  are  incompatible  with  sumed  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince.  For 

themselves,  but  1, 2,  and  5  are  the  least  so ;  these  more  than  40  years  after  their  orgsmzation 

8  are  compatible  with  all  the  others,  and  one  the  templars  comprehended  only  laymen;  bot 

of  the  parties,  to  insure  healthy  progeny,  should  by  a  bull  of  1172  Pope  Alexander  IIL  allowed 

be  of  them  or  exclusively  vital.  -  the  order  to  receive  spiritual  members,  who 

TEMPERANOE  SOOIETIES.     See  Asan-  celebrated  mass  and  other  religions  offices  in 

HSsroB,  Totaim  its  houses,  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  chapter, 

TEMPERATURE.    See  Oumatb.  or  filled  the  office  of  preceptor.    Somevhst 

TEMPLARS,  or  Kniohts  of  thb  Txmpuz,  later  persons  not  of  noble  birth  or  Nghtlr 

the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the  reU-  rank  were  admitted  as  servitors  or  serving 

gious  military  orders  of  Ohristendom.    Itsori-  brethren,  of  whom  there  were  two  dasfies, 

ffin  w  ascribed  to  Hu^es  de  Pay  ens,  Geoffroi  those  who  attended  the  knights  in  the  field  io 

de  St  Omer,  and  7  other  French  knights,  who  the  capacity  of  souires,  and  thoae  who  exe^ 

in  1118  or  1119,  in  addition  to  the  8  vows  of  cised  various  handicrafts  in  the  preceptonea, 

chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  4th,  the  former  being  held  in  the  greater  estiour 

by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  tion.    There  were  also  affiliated  members,  who 

holy  sepulchre  of  Christ  and  to  afford  protec-  took  none  of  the  vows  and  assumed  none  d 

tion  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  then  annu-  the  duties  of  the  order,  but  sought  eyen  s 

ally  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land«    The  military  qualified  admission  into  its  ranis  for  the  seen- 

character  associated  with  the  new  order  at-  rity  thereby  afforded;  and  lastly childreDdedi- 

tracted  immediate  attention,  and  after  its  for-  cated  by  their  parents  to  the  order,  and  hence 

mal  incorporation  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  in  1128  called  donatio  and  persons  who  under  the  nsipe 

at  the  instigation  of  St  Bernard,  its  numbers  of  oblati  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  its 

rapidly  increased,  members  of  the  noblest  inn-  rights.    Among  other  important  advantage 

ilies  of  Europe  seeking  admission  into  its  ranks,  conferred  upon  the  templars  was  that  of  hay- 

and  people  of  every  degree  vying  with  each  ing  the  offices  of  reli^on  performed  in  their 

other  in  endowing  it  with  gifts  .of  land  or  houses  once  a  year,  even  in  countries  under  in 

money.    In  1128  the  templars  also  received  interdict,  whence  in  practice  they  became  ex- 

ftom  Honorius  a  peculiar  dress  consisting  of  empt  from  the  effects  of  an  interdict,  a  ^^^'^ 

a  white  mantle,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  stancewhich  added  greatly  to  their  inflnenee  ana 

hospitallers,  who  were  habited  in  black ;  and  numbers.    They  became  in  tifne  a  fonnidahle 

in  1146  they  added  a  red  cross  on  the  left  and  wealthy  military  community,  the  members 

breast.    This  emblem  was  dso  borne  on  their  of  which,  animated  by  the  closest  oorpente 

babner,  formed  of  striped  black  and  white  spirit  and  subjected  to  the  severest  internil 

cloth,  and  called  beauceanty  a  word  rendered  discipline,  had  no  property  or  interest  distinct 

fJEonous  throughout  Ohristendom  as  the  battle  fh>m  the  order  in  general,  acknowledged  no 

cry  of  the  order.    Soon  after  their  establish-  spiritual  authority  but  the  pope,  and  hddt&eBi- 

ment  Baldwin  11.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  selves  amenable  to  him  only  m  secular  matten. 

them  a  part  of  his  paUce  as  a  residence,  to  Originallysubsisting  upon  the  alms  of  tb•cba^ 

which  the  canons  of  the  adjoining  convent  of  itabie  and  making  a  show  of  poverty,  ts  i^l^ 

the  temple  added  another  building  for  keeping  trated  by  their  seal,  which  repreaented  tvo 

their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  knights  knights  riding  upon  a  single  horse,  they  in- 

of  the  temple.    After  the  order  had  acquired  creased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  as  to  become  mere 

power  and  possessions  throughout  Europe  and  interested  in  extending  and  guardiug  their  p<>^ 

the  East,  it  came  under  the  control  of  a  com-  sessions  than  in  affording  proteclion  to  pd- 

plex  form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  grand  grims;  and  notwithstandmg  their  unqoestion- 

master  or  head  of  the  order,  elected  by  the  ed  prowess  and  daring,  their  freqneat  feuds 

ehapter  or  general  body  of  the  knights,  and  with  the  rival  order  of  the  hoepitaUere^  ano 
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their  open  lieentioosneBB  and  lost  of  gain,  often 
injured  rather  than  aided  the  oanse  to  which 
tfaey  had  devoted  themselves.  Henee  they 
fought  more  for  themselves  than  for  the  com- 
mon caose  of  Christianitj,  aided  or  thwarted 
the  plans  of  campaigns  at  their  pleasare,  and 
freqnentlj  stained  weir  knightljr  name  and 
fame  by  open  treachery,  as  in  the  6th  crnsade 
under  the  emperor  fVederio  11.,  the  partial 
fidlnre  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  machi- 
.  nations  oi  the  templars.  Bo  &r  had  they  de- 
parted firom.  the  motives  and  principles  of 
the  fonnders  of  the  order,  that  daring  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in 
Palestine  tiiey  endeavored  by  separate  treaties 
vith  the  Saracens  to  secore  their  own  posses- 
nons  in  that  country.  After  having  their  chief 
seat  sueoessiveLy  in  Jemsakm  (1118-'87);  An- 
tioch  (1187-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Oastle  near  OoBsarea  (1217-91),  they 
were  nevertheless  compelled  at  the  final  ex- 
traction of  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1291 
to  remove  to  the  island  of  Oypms,  which  they 
had  porchased  from  Richard  I.  of  England  for 
S5,000  silver  marks.  Though  driven  out  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  organization  evinced  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  through- 
oat  Europe  drew  upon  it  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  princes,  whose  cupidity  was  also 
excited  by  its  inomense  wealth  in  landed  rev- 
enues and  hoarded  coin.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his  inability 
to  tax  the  order,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  in 
concert  with  Pope  Olement  V.,  determined 
upon  its  destruction.  Accordingly,  in  1306 
Jacques  de  Hplay,  the  n'and  master  of  the 
templars,  was  entioed  to  Paris,  on  a  pretext  of 
conaulthig  him  with  reference  to  a  new  cru- 
aade  and  other  matters;  and  on  Oct  .18,  1807, 
all  the  members  of  the  order  in  France,  includ- 
ing De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  their  houses  and  goods  were  everywhere 
seized.  The  formal  dbarges  on  whidh  they 
vere  arrested,  and  which  were  preferred  by 
two  degraded  templars,  imputed  to  them  grave 
heresies  eonneotea  with  their  secret  rites  of 
initiation  and  internal  discipline,  and  graver 
viohitions  of  morality.  How  far  the  influence 
of  oriental  manners  and  superstitions  may  have 
affected  the  belief  or  habits  of  the  order  daring 
their  long  residence  in  Palestine,  it  is  diflScult 
to  determine;  but  although  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  had  borrowed  to  some  extent 
from  the  Ghiostio  rites  and  magical  practices 
of  the  eastern  races  with  whom  they  had  come 
m  contact,  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  their 
own  confessions,  wrung  fk-om  them  by  torture^ 
to  snbstantiato  the  charges  of  dieir  accusers. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  pope  hesitoted 
to  promulgate  the  decree  for  the  extinction  of 
the  order ;  but  the  less  scmpulous  Philip,  find- 
ing his  colleague  loath  to  imitete  his  own  intem- 
perate zeal,  procured  one  of  his  creatures,  the 
BTchbishop  of  Sens,  whose  jurisdiction  extend- 
^  over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  coun* 
dl  in  that  city  on  May  10, 1810;  and  on  the 


18th  of  the  month,  by  command  of  that  body', 
64  members  of  the  order  were  burned  at  the 
stake  in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  St.  An- 
toine.  The  example  was  imiteted  elsewhere, 
and  on  May  2,  1812,  Olement  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  general  council  of  Vienne  then 
in  session  being  averse  to  precipitete  measures, 
issued  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  templars. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  tiie  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  possessions  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Christen- 
dom except  in  Portugal,  where  it  merely  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  chevaliers  of  Ohnst, 
which  order  still  subsists.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  the  execution  at  the  stake  of  De 
Molay,  Quy  of  Auvergne,  and  other  high  dig- 
niteries  of  the  order,  of  whom  the  two  first 
named  died  protesting  their  innocence,  having 

Sreviously  recanted  the  confessions  extorted 
rom  them  by  hopes  of  absolution  or  by  torture. 
TEMPLE,  BioHABD  Gbeitviixx,  earl,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1777. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Bichard  Grenville  and 
Hester  Temple,  and  in  1752  succeeded  his 
mother,  who  had  in  1749  been  created  Coun- 
tess Temple,  as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of 
his  sister  Hester  Grenville  with  William  jPit 
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afterward  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  means 
introducing  him  to  public  life,  and  during  the 
first  Pitt  administration  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cabinet.  According  to  Macau- 
lay,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  administrative 
talents,  but  was  a  skilful  parliamentary  tacti- 
cian. In  1862-^8  appeared  ^^The  Grenville 
Papers"  (4  vols.  6vo.),  comprising  the  corre- 
cn>ondence  of  Earl  Temple  and  his  brother 
George  Grenville  between  1742  and  1777,  edit- 
ed by  W.  J.  Smitii  from  the  original  papers  de- 
posited at  Stowe,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family. 
They  throw  much  light  upon  the  political 
movements  of  the  period  which  they  cover, 
and  are  asserted  by  the  editor  to  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  Earl  Temple  with  Ju- 
nius. The  present  representotive  of  the  Gren- 
villes  is  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 
TEMPLE,  Sib  Wiluam,  an  English  states- 
man and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1628,  died 
at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Jan.  27, 1699.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls 
in  Ireland.  He  passed  two  years  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  went  abroad  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  after  a  somewhat  extended  con- 
tinental tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
he  returned  to  England,  was  married  in  1654, 
and  for  several  years  resided  with  his  £&ther  in 
Ireland.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Irii^  convention  for  the  county  of  Carlow, 
and  also  represented  that  constituency  in  the 
first  Irish  parliament  convoked  after  the  resto- 
ration. In  1668  he  repaired  to  England  with 
hjs  family,  carrying  letters  of  recommendation 
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from  the  dnke  of  Ormond  to  Lord  Arlington^  by  the  violenoe  of  parliament,  gladlj  availed 
One  of  the  seoretaries  of  state,  and  in  1666  was  himself  of  the  advioe  of  Temple,  whose  plan 
sent  by  that  minister  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  for  a  new  privy  connoil  of  80  members,  15  to 
bishop  of  Mllnster,  who  had  stipnlated,  in  con-  be  great  ofiBcers  of  state  and  15  independent 
Bideration  of  the  payment  by  the  English  gov-  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  weight  and 
ernment  of  a  large  subsidy,  to  make  a  land  at-  landed  possessions,  was  in  April,  1679,  carried 
tack  upon  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  at  war  into  effect,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  pnb- 
with  England.  Although  the  bishop  deserted  lie.  Almost  imm^iately  afterward  one  of  the 
his  allies  and  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
Dutch,  Templets  diplomatic  services  were  so  constructed,  the  prohibition  of  a  secret  interior 
highljpesteemed  by  Oharles  II.  that  he  was  ere-  council  or  cabinet,  was  violated ;  Lord  Shaftes- 
ated  a  baronet  and  appointed  resident  at  Brus-  bury  was  admitted  a  member  against  the  re- 
sels.  In  the  autumn  of  1667,  soon  after  the  monstrance  of  Temple ;  and  in  general  the  ob* 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Holland,  Temple  made  Jects  of  the  projector  were  so  perverted,  thai 
a  visit  incognito  to  that  country,  and,  in  view  of  he  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
the  dangerous  encroachments  of  France  upon  ings.  A  single  session  of  parliament,  to  which 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  urged  upon  his  gov-  he  had  been  elected  from  tne  univeraity  of  Cam- 
ernment  the  necessity  of  an  offensive  and  defen-  bridge,  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  with  legislative 
sive  league  with  Holland  against  the  projects  life ;  and  upon  his  name  being  stricken  by  the 
of  Louis  XIV.  Receiving,  in  Jan.  1668,  the  kingfrom  the  list  of  privy  councoUora,  he  gladlj 
necessary  powers  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  retired  in  1680  to  his  gardening  and  libi^y  at 
concluded  in  the  same  month  the  celebrated  Sheen.  Thenceforth  ne  lived  in  retirement, 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Park,  a  seat  in 
Sweden,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  Surrey,  engaged  in  the  completion  of  his  me- 
bound  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  moirs,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  and  friend- 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep  ship  of  William  III.,  who  vainly  urged  him  in 
the  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Countries.  1688  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  state,  and 
This  measure,  characterized  by  Macaulay  as  who  frequently  vinted  him  for  advice  in  poblie 
*'  the  single  eminently  good  act  performed  by  matters.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life 
the  government  during  the  interval  between  he  was  attended  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
the  restoration  and  the  revolution,"  gave  Tem-  by  Jonathan  Swift.  His  works,  comprising 
pie  at  once  a  European  reputation,  and  is  con-  "  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
sideredthe  master  stroke  of  his  political  career,  the  Netherlands,''  essays  on  the  ^'  Orimi  and 
After  perfecting  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  negotiations  Nature  of  Government,'*  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
for  peace  in  pursuance  of  the  triple  alliance,  he  Learning,^'  "  Grardening,"  ^.,  and  a  variety  of 
repaired  in  Aug.  1 668,  in  the  capacity  of  ambas-  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts,  contain  msnj 
sador,  to  the  Hague,  where  he  cultivated  a  warm  acute  observations,  expressed  in  so  easy  a  style 
friendship  with  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt  that  he  is  called  by  Johnson  ^'  the  first  writer 
and  the  young  prince  of  Orange.  Recalled  to  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose."  Sir  James 
England  in  Sept.  1670,  he  discovered  that  the  Maoluntosh  calls  him  ^'  the  model  of  a  nego- 
ministry  had  treacherously  formed  a  secret  tiator ;"  but  according  to  Macaulay  "  he  was 
treaty  with  France,  by  wMch  the  triple  alii-  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts  and  quick  obser^ 
anoe  was  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  in  June,  vation ;  a  man  of  the  world  among  men  of  let- 
1671,  received  his  dismissal  from  office.  For  ters;  amanofletters  among  men  of  the  worid." 
two  or  three  years  he  resided  at  hw  estate  of  As  a  fine  gentleman  he  was  one  of  the  most 
Sheen;  but  in  1674  he  was  summoned  from  distinguiBhed  of  the  age.  Ifis  collected  works 
his  retirement  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Hoi-  were  first  published  in  ITS^ ;  the  last  and  best 
land,  which  he  accomplished  in  London  in  the  edition  is  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1814). 
space  of  8  days.  He  returned  soon  afterward  TENANT.  See  Lease,  and  Tbnitkb. 
to  his  former  position  at  the  Hague,  and  was  TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  a  tract  of  land 
also  one  of  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend  in  British  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  attached 
the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  after  tedious  to  the  government  of  Penang,  under  the  Bengal 
negotiations  resulted,  in  the  latter  part  of  1678,  presidency,  extending  about  500  m.  along  the  £. 
in  a  hollow  and  unsatisfactory  treaty  of  peace  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  with  a  breadth  oiftom 
between  France  and  Holland,  to  which  Temple  40  to  80  m. ,  between  lat.  IV  and  1 9°  N.  and  long, 
declined  to  affix  his  signature.  In  the  interval  97""  80'  and  99"*  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  natire 
he  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  the  mar-  state  of  Laos,  E.  and  S.  by  Siam  and  the  Malay 
riage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  Lady  Mary,  peninsula,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  golf  <^ 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York.  Returning  to  Martaban,  and  Pegu,  from  the  last  of  whk^Hia 
England  in  1679,  he  was  solicited  by  the  Ung  separated  by  the  river  Salwin ;  area,  80,000  sq. 
to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  The  countiy  is 
had  indeed  been  offered  to  him  before ;  but  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Amherst,  Tavor, 
feeling,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  '•^  the  scene  Ye,  and  Mergui ;  and  the  chief  towns  are  Am- 
was  unfit  for  such  an  actor  as  he  knew  himself  herst,  the  capital,  Maulmain,  Martaban,  Tavoy, 
to  be,"  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  not  Mergui,  and  Tenaseerim.  The  sea  coast  S^  of 
havmg  a  seat  in  parliunent.  The  king,  harassed  lat.  11^  40'  is  bold  and  rod^,  while  to  the  K. 
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it  is  flat  and  maoh  mora  indented  irith  bays,  abont  80,000;  bat  sinoe  seoniity  for  life  and 

creeks,  and  the  estuaries  of  rivers  and  streams,  property  has  been  established  population  baa 

Along  its  whole  extent  are  situated  islands  rapidlyflowed  in  from  the  surrounding  states, 
which  i^pear  from  seaward  to  form  part  of        TENOH,  a  soft-rayed,  fresh  water  fish  ^f  the 

the  shore.     Those  lying  between  lat.  8°  and  carp  fiimily,  and  genus  tinea  (Cuv.),  peculiar 

W  40'  N.  are  known  coUectiyely  under  the  to  the  old  world.    The  best  known  species  is 

name  of  the  Mergni  archipelago,  and  extend  the  T.  fmlgarU  (Cuv.),  rarely  more  than  14 

from  30  to  80  m.  from  the  shore.    The  princi-  inches  lon^,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown  color, 

pal  islands  of  this  group,  from  S.  to  N.,  are  and  sometunes  golden  and  greenish;  the  dor- 

SnllivaD  island,  Kisseraing,  Domel,  Ealegouk  or  sal  and  anal  fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  the 

Bentinck,  Boas,  Eling's,  and  Tavoy.    The  most  former  is  inserted  behind  the  commencement 

important  island  on  the  coast,  however,  is  Bala-  of  the  ventrals ;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are 

g7im,oppositethetownofMaulmain,l'rm.long  compressed  and  dub-shaped;  scales  verymi- 

and  8  broad. — ^The  whole  territory  of  Tenasse-  nute,  covered  with  mucus ;  a  very  small  labial 

rim,  particularly  toward  the  N.,  is  intersect-  barbel  at  each  side  of  mouth ;  the  body  thick 

od  by  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  and  broad,  and  the  ventrals  in  the  male  much 

8alwin,  Atta-Ten,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim.  The  larger  than  in  the  female.  It  is  spread  over  Eu- 

£.  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  wooded  rope  and  K.  Asia,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant 

mountains  varying  in  height  from  8,000  to  4,000  in  the  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  of  Great 

feet  above  the  sea.    In  the  N.  there  is  a  separate  Britain,  but  is  not  found  much  above  lat.  60^ 

range,  about  2,000  feet  high,  covered  with  bam*  N.;  it  prefers  stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy 

boo  jungles.    There  are  extensive  plains  and  bottom,  concealing  itselfin  winter  in  the  mud  in 

fertile  valleys  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  a  torpid  state ;  like  the  carp  it  is  very  tenacious 

rirers  toward  the  n1    The  staple  productiona  of  life;  the  food  consists  of  worms  and  aquatic 

are  rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  tobao-  insects,  with  sometimes  seeds  and  plants.    The 

co;  and  wheat,  nutme^^  different  spices,  and  eggs  are  deposited  in  Hay  or  June;  they  are 

dje  stnifi  are  raised.  Nearly  880  different  vari-  very  minute,  of  a  greenish  color,  about  800,000 

eties  of  timber  have  been  enumerated.  Iron  ore  in  a  single  female,  and  are  placed  among  aquatio 

is  rery  abundant,  and  exceedingly  rich.    Tin,  plants.    In  its  natural  state  the  flesh  is  apt  to 

gold,  copper,  bismutii,  antimony,  and  manganese  oe  soft,  insipid,  or  ill-flavored,  and  difficmt  of 

are  also  found.     Ooal  of  good  quality  has  been  digestion ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  delicate 

discovered  in  several  places.  The  dimate  is  con-  when  the  fish  are  properly  fed. 
sideredremarkablyhealthy,  the  rate  of  mortal-       TENOIN,  Glaubine  Alezakdbinb  6u£si|r 

itj  among  Europeans  being  little  more  than  it  db,  a  French  courtesan  and  novelist,  bom  in 

is  in  Europe  in  like  circumstances.    The  ther-  Grenoble  in  1681,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 1749. 

mometer  never  rises  above  90^,  the  average  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  her  family,  she  be- 

being  77°.    The  rainy  season  b^ns  in  the  S.  came  a  nun;  but,  straggling  to  free  herself 

part  of  the  territory  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  from  her  vows,  she  first  succeeded  in  being 

at  Manlmain  a  naonth  later ;  the  £elL1  is  much  transferred  as  canoness  to  the  chapter  of  Neu- 

the  greater  toward  the  N.,  where  it  is  estimat-  ville,  near  Lyons,  where  she  enjoyed  much 

ed  at  200  inches  in  a  year. — ^The  population  more  liberty,  and  finally  in  1714  obtained  her 

comprises  Burmese,  Pegnana,  Siamese,  Karens,  complete  secularization.    She  repaired  to  Paris. 

Seelongs,  Hindoos  from  the  Ooromandel  coast,  and  became  first  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 

balf  caste  Portugese,  Ohinese,  a  few  American  Orleans,  and  then  of  the  abb^  Dubois,  who  gave 

misdonaries,  and  die  English  officials  and  tra«  her  a  splendid  house.  She  advanced  the  fortune 

ders.    The  Burmese  and  Peguans  are  the  most  of  her  brother,  afterward  Cardinal  de  Tencin 

muoerous ;   and  the  Siamese  are  principally  and  minister  of  state  under  Fleury,  to  whom 

settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tenasserim  she  was  passionately  attached,  while  gaining 

river.    The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  for  herself  wealth  through  her  connection  with 

silk  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking  the  financier  John  Law,  and  fame  through  her 

▼eseels.    Ship  bnilmng  is  largely  carried  on  at  intercourse  with  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  and 

Haohnain,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Mergui  and  other  literary  characters,  whom  she  entertained 

Tavoy.    The  chief  exports  consist  of  rice,  to-  at  her  house  and  playfully  styled  her  *^  beasts^' 

bacco,  gambler,  ivory,  edible  birds*  nests,  and  or  "menagerie.''    By  Destouches-Oanon,  one 

teak  timber. — ^The  Portuguese  visited  the  ter-  of  her  numerous  lovers,  she  had  a  child  who 

ritory  which  forms  the  Tenasserim  provincea  was  abandoned  at  the  porch  of  the  church  of 

^y  in  the  17th  century ;   and  in  1687  some  St  Jean  le  Bond,  and  became  afterward  the 

£o^iah  were  massacred  at  Mergui,  the  country  celebrated  D'Alembert.     In  April,  1726,  an- 

beingthen  a  dependency  of  Pegu.  It  afterward  other.  La  Fresnais,  a  councillor  in  the  parlia- 

becsme  subject  to  Slam,  from  which  power  it  ment,  in  a  fit  of  despair  killed  himself  at  her 

was  taken  a3)oat  the  middle  of  the  last  century  house,  and  in  his  will  accused  her  of  being  his 
bj  theiBurmese,  who  held  it  till  it  was  annexed  destroyer.  She  was  consequently  incarcerated 
to  British  India  at  the  termination  of  the  Bur-  in  the  Bastile ;  but  the  chaise  was  proved  to  be 
mese  war  in  1826.  From  the  long  unsettled  unfounded,  and  she  was  released  in  the  begin- 
Btate  of  the  country,  the  entire  population  of  ning  of  July.  She  now  became  more  discreet, 
the  4  provinces  at  Uiat  time  only  amounted  to    lived  more  than  ever  among  the  society  of  wits 
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and  gentlemen,  made  her  parlor  a  school  for  re<  mone;^  if  he  has  it  and  offen  it. — The  tendflr 
fined  taste  and  elegance,  ezehanged  letters  witii  mnst  he  made  withont  any  oondition  that 
Cardinal  Lambertini,  afterward  Benedict  XIV.,  the  creditor  may  with  good  reason  object  to. 
who  lifter  his  accession  sent  her  his  likeness,  A  demand  of  a  receipt  in  fail  of  all  demands 
and  wrote  novels,  which  are  remarkable  for  ob-  has  often  been  held  to  inyalidate  a  tender;  not 
serration,  good  taste,  and  perspicnity.  so  mach,  however,  because  a  receipt  was  asked 
TENDER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an  for,  as  becanse  part  was  ofSsred  in  fnll  pay- 
act,  to  the  performance  whereof  one  person  is  ment.  And  it  seems  that  a  debtor  would  lose 
bound  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the  the  benefit  of  a  tender  if  he  should  acoompt&y 
offer,  may  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  spe-  it  with  a  demand  of  a  receipt  for  the  amn  that 
cific  articles.  If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  is  he  pays,  and  because  it  was  refuaed  should  re> 
effectual  only  when  the  demand  is  one  of  tain  the  money.  Tender  of  a  laig^  aom  than 
money,  and  is  definite  in  amount,  or  is  capable  is  due,  with  a  request  of  the  change  or  the  hal- 
of  being  made  so.    Thus,  a  tender  cannot  be  ance,  is  not  good.    Thus  the  offer  of  a  $5  bill, 

§  leaded  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  general  with  a  demand  of  the  change,  ia  not  a  good 
amages  upon  a  contract,  nor  to  an  action  in  tender  of  (4.  Refusal  of  the  money  offered, 
covenant,  unless  the  contract  be  one  for  the  for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manneor  in  which 
payment  of  money,  as  for  rent ;  nor  to  an  ao-  the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of  ths 
tion  for  a  tort,  as  for  assault  and  battery.  In  sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  objection  to 
short,  wherever  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated  the  form  of  the  tender.  The  tedder  dionld  be 
damages,  the  general  rule  is  that  no  tender  is  ad-  made  in  lawftd  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
missible.  In  the  United  States,  however,  cases  money  made  lawfd  by  the  state  in  which  it  if 
of  involuntary  trespass  form  an  exception,  offered.  A  tender  of  good  and  cnrrent  bank 
founded  partly  on  usage  and  partly  on  express  notes  is  good  if  no  objection  ia  made  on  the 
statutory  provisions. — ^A  tender  need  not  be  ground  that  they  are  not  money. — ^As  tender 
made  by  the  defendant  personally.  If  made  by  means  not  only  that  the  debtor  waa  once  readj 
a  third  person  at  his  request,  it  is  sufficient;  and  willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  has  alwajs 
and  even  if  made  by  a  stranger  without  his  been  so  and  still  is,  the  effect  of  it  will  be  de- 
knowledge  or  request,  it  seems  that  a  subse-  stroyed  if  the  creditor  can  show  a  aabseqaent 
qnent  assent  of  the  debtor  will  operate  as  a  demand  by  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
ratification  of  the  agency  and  make  the  ten-  contract  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  refusal  by 
der  good.  Any  person  may  make  a  valid  ten**  the  debtor.  Some  autfabrities  have  held  that  a 
der  for  an  idiot.  Tender  must  be  made  to  demand  and  refusal  may  in  some  cases  hsTS 
the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some  one  an-  the  effect  of  annulling  a  tender  even  if  they 
thorized  by  him  to  receive  the  money.  Ten-  take  place  before  the  tender  was  made:  al- 
der to  the  creditor's  attorney,  authorized  though  generally,  if  not  universally  in  tiie  Unit- 
by  him  to  collect  the  claim,  is  usually  suf-  ed  States,  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectaal  if  made 
ficient ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  tender  need  at  any  time  after  a  debt  is  due. — ^Tender  does 
not  indade  the  amount  of  the  attorney's  not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  would,  bat  rather 
fee  for  his  letter  to  the  debtor.— At  common  establishes  the  liabiUty  of  the  defendant;  for,ia 
law,  a  tender  must  be  made  on  the  very  day  general^  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  he 
the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be  made  certain  tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  so.  Bat 
by  the  contract  But  the  statutes  and  usages  the  tender  stops  the  recovery  of  damages  or  in- 
of  the  states  generally  permit  the  tender  to  be  terest  for  delay  in  payment,  and  gives  the  de- 
made  after  that  day,  if  before  the  action  is  fendant  subsequent  costs,  provided  the  plaintifr 
brought;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made  after  recovers  nothing  beyond  the  sum  tendered. 
the  action  is  brought  Tender  is  generally  not  — ^It  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  acts  which 
good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due,  but  may  would  constitute  a  sufficient  tender  of  money 
in  some  cases  be  so  if  it  includes  interest  up  to  will  not  always  have  this  effect  in  relation  to 
the  day  of  maturity. — ^A  tender  of  money  is  not  chattels.  Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  pay 
complete  without  production  and  offer  of  the  money  to  another  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
money,  unless  the  creditor  expressly  or  impli-  is  there  with  the  money  in  his  poeket  for  the 
edly  waives  the  production.  Thus  it  is  said  purpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  prevented  from  do- 
not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender,  if  the  ing  so  only  by  the  absence  of  the  payees  this 
plaintiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the  money,  has  the  full  effect  of  a  tender. .  But  if  he  is 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had  the  bound  to  deliver  chattels  at  a  particular  time 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  creditor  and  place,  it  may  not  be  enough  that  he  has 
that  he  had  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked  him  to  them  there ;  they  may  be  mingled  wi&  others 
take  it.  He  ought  to  have  produced  and  offer-  of  the  like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  ddv^er^  or 
ed  the  money  specifically.  What  amounts  they  may  need  some  act  of  separation,  ideatifi- 
to  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  is  a  cation,  or  completion,  before  they  can  become 
nice  if  not  difficult  question.  It  seems  from  the  property  of  tiie  other  party.  As  is  sales 
the  cases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only  waive  the  properly  in  chattels  does  not  pass  while 
the  actual  production  of  the  money,  but  the  any  such  act  remains  to  be  done,  so  if  there  be 
actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtor,  an  obligation  to  deliver  those  articles,  it  may 
The  debtor  is  not  bound  to  count  out  the  be  said  as  a  general  rule  that  the  obli^tion  is 
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not  difloharged  lo  long  as  any  thing  is  left  nn^  tiasoe,  by  wliiob  a  muscle  is  ordinarily  attached 
done  which  would  prevent  the  property  from  to  bone.  Tendons  are  of  a  shining  white  color, 
passing  under  a  sale.  If  one  bound  to  deliyer  dense  and  inextensible,  flattened  or  rounded, 
20  bashels  of  wheat  at  a  certain  time  and  and  more  or  less  elongated ;  when  very  much 
place,  came  there  with  50  bushels  in  his  wag*  flattened  and  membranous,  they  are  called 
on,  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  one  mass,  ofoneuroieB  and  sometimes /oacMs.  They  glide 
with  the  purpose  of  measuring  out  20  bushels,  smoothly  in  sheaths,  especially  in  the  eztremi- 
and  was  prevented  from  doing  so  only  by  the  ties,. and  on  tiie  surface  of  flezion  of  the  limbs; 
absence  of  the  promisee,  this  would  probably  in  some  oases  many  are  enveloped  in  a  single 
be  held  as  a  raficient  tender.  The  tender  sheath,  in  others  they  are  kept  in  place  by  an 
of  goods  may  be  made  to  an  agent  or  by  an  annular  ligament,  as  in  the  wrist  and  anJcle. 
agent,  and  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  tendo  Achillis. 
of  money;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  deliverer  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  attached 
has  orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  re-  to  the  heel  bone,  so  named  from  Achilles  hav- 
ceirer  only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  ing  received  his  death  wound  there  from  Paris 
the  contract,  this  is  not  a  tender,  although  the  during  the  siege  of  Troy;  it  is  often  contracted, 
agent  had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and  as  in  the  various  forms  of  club  foot,  and  is  fre* 
place.— ^teneraUy,  if  no  time  or  place  be  sped-*  quently  divided  to  enable  the  foot  to  be  brought 
fied,  the  articles  are  to  be  delivered  where  they  down  by  extension  apparatus.  Contractions 
were  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  unless  coUat-  of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  of 
end  cironmstancee  designate  a  different  place,  the  elbow  and  ham,  are  frequently  remedied 
If  the  time  be  fixed,  but  not  the  place,  it  by  the  same  subcutaneous  method  of  tenoto- 
will  be  presumed  that  the  deliverer  was  to  my ;  tortieottia  or  wry  neck  is  also  benefited 
bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver  at  that  time;  by  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo- 
andfor  that  purpose  he  must  go  with  the  chat-  mastoid  muscle.  One  of  the  most  beautifnl 
tels  to  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  unless  contrivances  and  evidences  of  design  in  the 
fiomethiiig  in  their  very  nature  or  use,  or  some  human  body  is  the  manner  in  which  the  super- 
other  cireomstanoe  of  equivalent  force,  dis-  ficial  flexor  tendons  in  the  fingers  stop  short 
tincUj  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some  at  the  middle  phalanx,  and  divide  to  allow  the 
other  place.  And  it  may  happen  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  to  pass  through  to 
cambronsness  of  the  articles,  or  other  circum-  the  terminal  phalanx,  thus  securing  compact- 
stances,  that  it  is  obvioudy  reasonable  and  just  ness  and  beauty  of  shape,  with  freedom  and 
for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver,  extent  of  motion. 

long  enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be  TEJ^EDOS  (in  earliest  antiquity  Calydna^ 

delivered ;  and  tiien  he  will  be  held  to  this  as  Leue^phryB^  Phcenice^  and  Lymeuiui),  a  small 

a  legal  obligation.    If  the  receiver  refbsesor  island  in  the  MgeMLa  sea  or  Grecian- archi- 

neglects  to  appoint  a  place,  or  purposely  avoids  pelago,  now  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  12 

receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  or  Dar- 

appoint  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  danelles,  and  4  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 

the  convenienoe  of  the  otiier  party,  and  there  Minor.    It  is  about  5  m.  long  by  2  broad,  and 

deliver  the  articles.    If  no  expressions  used  by  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position. '  In 

the  parties  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is  mentioned 

goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  control  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew 

the  presomption,   iiien  the  place  where  the  after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  before  Troy, 

promise  is  made  is  the  place  whe^e  it  should  and  it  was  employed  in  the  Persian  war  by 

be  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintain-  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.    Subsequently,  on 

ed  npon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can  several  occasions,  as   in  the  Peloponnesian, 

show  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  Macedonian,  and  Mithridatic  wars,  it  figured 

or  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent  conspicaously  as  a  stronghold. 

to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  would  TENERANI,  Pietro,  an   Italian  sculptor, 

have  been   nugatory  because  the  defendant  born  in  Torano,  near  Carrara,  in  the  latter  part 

oonld  not  have  complied  with  it.    If  by  the  of  the  18th  century.    After  studying  a  while 

terms  of  the  contract  specifio  articles  are  to  be  under  his  uncle  Pietro  Marchetti  and  in  the 

delivered  at  a  certiun  time  and  place  in  pay*  academy  of  Oarrara,  he  established  himself  in 

inent  of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  folly  1814  in  Rome,  and  finished  his  art  education  in 

dischai^d  and  tlie  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen.    His  ^^  Psyche  with 

and  lepl  tender  of  the  articues  at  the  time  and  the  Box  of  Pandora"  (1819),  now  in  the  Len- 

place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to  £oni  palace,  Florence,  was  succeeded  by  nu- 

leceive  them ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter  meroas  works  illustrating  both  Christiiui  and 

maintained  on  the  contract    But  the  property  classical  mythological  subjects.    Of  his  reli- 

in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he  gious  works,  the  most  remarkable  are  "  Christ 

may  retain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else-  on  the  Cross,"  in  silver,  in  the  church  of  San 

where;  or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they  Steffano,  Pisa;  the  ^*  Descent  from  the  Cross," 

are  refused  bring  an  action  for  them  as  his  own.  in  the  Torlonia  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  John 

TENDON,  the  firm  fibrous  bundle  or  cord,  Lateran,  Rome;  the  martyrdom  of  £udoms,dEC.; 

the  continuation  of  the  intermuscular  areolar  beside  a  number  of  statues  of  saints  and  monu- 
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mental  works.    Of  the  latter  class,  the  *' Angel  colorist,  and  his  pictares  commandfid  dormg 

of  the  Last  Judgment, "  in  the  church  of  Sta.  his  lifetime  large  prices. — ^Dayid,  the  younger, 

Maria  in  Rome,  is  a  characteristic  specimen,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in  Brussels  in 

Among  his  classical  subjects  may  be  ennmerated  1690  or  1694.    He  has  been  said  on  doabtM 

the  ^^  Swooning  Psyche,^'  the  ^*  Faun  playing  authority  to  have  studied  under  Babens,  Adri- 

on  a  Flute,"  the  **  Flora,"  in  the  possession  of  an  Branwer,  and  Elsheimer,  but  probablj  n- 

the  queen  of  England,  and  the  "  Oupid  extract-  ceived  most  of  his  instruction  from  his  fitber. 

ing  a  Thorn  from  the  Foot  of  Yenus,"  of  sey-  The  archduke  Leopold,  then  goyemor  of  the 

eral  of  which  he  has  executed  duplicates.    His  Spanish  Netherlands,  haying  appointed  him  his 

statues  of  public  characters  include  those  of  principal  painter,  ^ith  the  saperintendence  of 

Lenchtenberg  and  Orloff  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  nis  gallery  of  Italian  and  Flemish  masters  in 

Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  of  Naples,  of  BoUyar,  Brussels,  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 

and  of  Count  Rossi,  who  was  killed  in  Rome  in  fession.     He  was  distinguished  bj  a  talent 
1848.    His  portrait  busts  are  also  numerous, .  for  imitating  the  works  of  others^  and  exe- 

those   of  Aorwaldsen  and  Pius  IX.  being  cutedyiewsof  the  interior  of  the  grand  duke's 

among  the  best.    He  is  professor  of  sculpture  gallery,  representing  the  walls  with  the  pictoies 

in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  Rome.  on  them,  and  futhrolly  giying  the  atjle  of  each 

TENERIFFE  (Sp.  Tenerife),  the  principal  painter.    He  also  painted  a  number  of  inge- 

island  of  the  Canary  gronp,  90  m.  N.  W.  from  nious  compositions  of  his  own  in  the  style  of 

Gape  Bojador  on  the  African  coast,  between  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Bassano,  Bobois, 

lat.  28°  and  28''  86'  N.,  and  long.  16""  5'  and  and  others.    His  authentic  works  amoant  to 

16°  55'  W.;  extreme  length  60  m.,  breadth  upward  of  1,000,  and  bring  prices  rarjiiig 

20  m. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  85,000.  from  800  to  1,500  and  2,000  gnineaa  Then 

The  coast  is  yery  irregular,  and  is  formed  of  an  are  also  about  500  spurious  pictures  attribated 

nninterrupted  succession  of  lofty  cliffs  penetrat-  to  him.     Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  grut 

ed  by  a  few  narrow  rayines.    The  only  good  size,  one  at  Schleissheim,  18  feet  6  inches  hj 

harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Omz,  the  chief  town,  10  feet,  containing  1,188  ^res,  of  which  tho^e 

upon  the  N.  E.  side,  which  is  protected  by  two  in  the  foreground  are  12  inches  in  height.  He 

rocky  points  enclosing  a  semi-circnlar  bay.  Ten-  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  some  of  his 

eriffe  is  wholly  of  yolcanic  formation,  and  is  thinly  painted  pictures  are  said  to  have  beea 

composed  of  masses  of  trachyte,  laya,  and  ba-  begun  and  finished  at  a  single  sitting, 

salt    The  peak  of  Teyde,  toward  the  N.  W.  of  T£NISON,  Thomas;  an  English  prelate, barn 

the  island,  attains  the  height  of  12,205  feet  in  Oottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  Sept  29, 1636, 

aboye  the  sea.    The  crater  is  situated  at  the  died  Dec.  14, 1715.    He  was  gradnated  ai  Cor 

summit,  and  is  about  1  m.  in  diameter ;  but  the  pus  Christ!  college,  Cambridge,  in  1657,  m 

eruptions  which  haye  happened  during  the  last  began  to  study  medicine,  but  in  16d9  was  pii- 

8,000  or  4,000  years  appear  to  haye  been  made  yately  ordained.    After  the  restoration  he  vas 

through  the  sides.    There  are  5  other  craters,  appointed  to  St.  Andrew^s  church,  Oambridge, 

one  of  them  much  larger.    Since  the  island  and  in  1680  was  presented  by  Charles  11.  to 

was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1496  only  the  liymg  of  St  ILirtin's  in  the  Fielda,  yhen 

two  eruptions  haye  taken  place,  one  in  1706  he  endowed  a  firee  school,  and  built  and  fta- 

and  the  last  in  1798 ;  but  clouds  of  yapor  fre-  nished  a  library.    William  IE.  made  him  arch- 

quently  ascend  from  the  craters.    Alon^  the  deacon  of  London  in  1689,  bishop  of  Linoohiin 

base  of  the  great  mountain  and  for  some  dis-  1691,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  16IK 

tance  up  its  sides  there  are  yillages,  fields,  gar-  on  the  death  of  Dr.  TUlotson. 

dens,  and  yineyards,  next  to  which  succeeds  a  TENNANT,  Whuam,  a  Scottish  poet  aw 

tract  of  forest,  and  beyond  that  is  a  barren  orientalist,  bom  in  Easter  Anstnither,  m- 

plain  coyered  with  blo(^  of  laya  and  pumice  shire,  in  1785,  died  near  Dollar,  Feb.  15, 1S4& 

stone.    The  N.  £.  part  of  Teneriffe  is  the  most  He  was  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of  SL  An- 

fertile,  but  only  about  |  of  the  whole  surface  is  drew*s ;  but,  debarred  from  actiye  emplojment 

arable.    The  chief  productions  are  cochineal,  by  baring  lost  at  an  early  age  the  use  of  hs 

wine,  silk,  maize,  wheat,  oranges,  potatoes,  feet,  he  l^came  in  1801  clerk  to  his  brother,  a 

pnlse,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  &o.  com  factor  of  Glasgow,  and  in  this  fltoatioa 

TENIERS,  DAyiD,  called  the  elder,  a  Flem-  studied  zealously  and  unaided  the  moderB  i^- 

ish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1582,  died  guages  and  Hebrew.    Returning  to  AnstrDthdr, 

there  in  1649.    He  was  educated  in  the  school  he  published  in  1812  ''  Anster  Fair;'  a  hamor- 

of  Rubens,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Italy,  ous  poem  in  the  ottava  rma,  whioh  ^^^^ 

where  he  acquired  from  his  countryman  Adam  high  praise  from  Jeffrey  in  the  "Edinporga 

Elsheimer  a  taste  for  cabinet  pictures,  to  which  Reyiew,^'  and  passed  through  manj  ^^|^2P^ 

he  exclusiyely  deyoted  himself  after  his  return  In  1813  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  of  1^' 

to  Antwerp.    His  fayorite  subjects  were  rural  nino,  and  while  teaching  there  made  hims^u 

sports  and  merrymakings,  alehouse  interiors,  master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Peraani^' 

chemists*  laboratories,  and  grotesque  subjects,  guages.    In  1816  he  taught  at  Lasswade,  m 

such  as  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  all  of  in  1819  went  to  Dollar  academy,  where  be 

which  he  treated  with  great  humor  and  fidelity  acted  as  instractor  of  the  classical  and  orient&l 

to  nature.    He  was  greatly  distingmshed  as  a  languages  until  1885,  when  he  was  made  pro* 
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fessor  of  oriental  langpim^  in  St  Mary's  ool-  tnmoe,  snd  remaiiied  for  se^^ral  dftys  in  a  oon- 

iege,  St.  Andrew^s.    Here  he  compiled  Syriao  dition  of  apparent  death.    His  physidan,  per- 

and  Ohaldaic  grammars,  which  appeared  in  ceiring  a  slight  tremor  under  his  left  arm,  re- 

1840.     Beside   writing   some   misoellaneons  fbsed  to  consent  to  his  bnrial ;  and,  although 

poems  and  translations  from  the  Persian,  Greek,  his  Mends  were  satisfied  that  he  was  dead,  Wb 

and  German,  he  published  "The  Thane  of  Fife"  fkmeral  was  postponed  for  8  days,  and  suhse- 

(1822);  *^Oardinal  Beaton"  (18S8),  a  tragedy;  qoently  for  several  hours,  efforts  being  made 

"John  Baliol"  (1826),  a  drama;  "The  Ding-  for  his  resuscitation,  which  finaUy  occurred 

ing  Down  of  the  Cathedral "  (of  Bt  Andrew's);  just  as  his  physician  was  giving  up  in  despair. 

^*  Hebrew  I>rama8  founded  on  Bible  History"  His  recovery  was  very  slow  and  painful,  and 

(1845) ;  and  a  "  lifo  of  Allan  Ramsay"  was  for  many  months  his  memory  and  intellectual 

first  issoed  in  Kew  York  (185S).  faculties  were   almost  lost,  but  were  even- 

TENNSMANN,  Wilhxlm  GknnjEB,  a  Ger-  tually  and  suddenly  restored.    Mr.  Tennent's 

man  historian  of  philosophy,  bom  at  Brembaoh.  own  account  of  his  emotions  daring  this  pe- 

near  ibrfort,  Dec.  7, 1761,  died  in  Marburg,  Sept.  riod  was,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  apparent 

30, 1819.   He  studied  at  Erftirt,  where  he  aban-  decease  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 

doned  theology  for  philosophy,  and  at  Jena,  unutterable  glory,  and  saw  a  great  multitude, 

where  he  was  both  one  of  the  first  opponents  apparently  in  the  height  of  bliss,  singing  most 

and  one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the  Kantian  melodiouidy ;  and  that  when  he  was  a^ut  to 

system.    He  became  professor  extraordinary  join  the  great  and  happy  multitude,  some  one 

of  philosophy  at  Jena  in  1798^  and  at  Marbura  came  to  him,  lodged  him  full  in  the  face,  and 

in  1804,  and  retained  the  latter  position  tm  said:  ^^  Ton  must  go  back."    At  the  shock  tiiis 

his  death.    His  most  important  work  is  the  intelligence  gave  him  he  opened  his  eyes,  and, 

GtirhichU  der  JPhilosophie  (11  vols.,  Leipsio,  finding  himself  in  the  world,  fainted.    For  8 

1798-1819),  in  which  all  systems  are  regarded  years  he  said  the  recollection  of  what  he  had 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  critical  school,  seen  and  heard  was  so  intense  as  to  make 

An  abridgment,  entitled   Sfrundrm  der  Ge-  earthly  things  seem  worthless.     Mr.  T^ment 

tehiehu  der  PhiUmphie  (Leipsic,  1812),  has  was  ordained  in  1788  at  Freehold,  Monmouth 

been  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  John-  co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  as  pastor  44 

Bon  (1882;  revised  by  J.  R.  Morell,   1852).  years.     He  published  only  a  few  occasional 

Among  his  other  publications  are :  Lehren  und  sermons.    A  memoir  of  him,  giving  a  very  full 

Meinungm  der  Sohratxker  ab&r  Ufuterbliehh&it  account  of  his  trance,  was  prepar^  and  pub- 

der  Sede  (Jena,  1791) ;  System  der  Platonisehen  lished  by  Judge  Elias  Boudlnot. 

PkUmphie  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792>'4) ;    and  TENNENT,  8ni  Jambs  Evsrsok,  a  British 

translations  into  German  from  Locke,  Hume,  author  and  statesman,  bom  in  Belfast,  April  7, 

and  De  Gerando.  1804.    HIb  name  was  originally  Emerson,  Ten- 

TENNENT,  GiLBBBT,  an  American  clergy-  nent  being  added  on  the  succession  of  his  wife 
man,  bom  ui  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  to  the  estate  of  her  father,  William  Tennent. 
Feb.5,1708,diedinPhfiadelphia,  July  28, 1764.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln^s  Inn  in 
an  Irish  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  emigrated  1881,  but  never  practised.  Under  the  name 
to  America  in  1718,  and  several  of  whose  sons  of  Emerson  he  published  *^  Travels  in  Greece" 
and  grandsons  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  (1825);  "Letters  from  the  ^Egsean"  (2  vols., 
ordained  in  1726  at  New  Brunswick,  K  J.,  and  1829);  and*^Historyof  Modem  Greece"  (2  vols., 
remamed  tiiere  as  pastor  till  1748,  though  he  1880).  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
spent  several  months  with  Whitefield  on  a  for  Belfast,  and  continued  to  represent  that  city 
preaching  tour  in  New  England,  where  his  elo-  most  of  the  time  till  1845.  From  1841  to  1845 
qnence  and  terrible  descriptions  of  the  eternal  he  waa  secretary  to  the  India  board ;  in  1845 
ponishnoent  due  the  sinner  produced  a  great  he  was  appointed  civil  secretary  to  the  coloniid 
effect.  Li  1741  he  was  instmmental,  by  his  government  of  Oeylon,  and  knighted.  He  re- 
fiery  denunciations  of  those  who  differed  from  turned  in  1850,  and  in  1852  was  member  of  * 
bim  in  doctrine,  in  causing  a  division  in  the  parliament  for  Lisburn,  and  for  a  few  months 
Presbyterian  church,  which  17  years  later  he  of  that  year  secretary  of  the  poor  law  board, 
did  his  utmost  to  heal.  In  1748  he  was  called  In  Nov.  1852,  he  became  one  of  the  joint  secre* 
to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Phil-  taries  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  o£Sce  he 
adelphia,  where  he  resided  during  the  remain-  still  holds.  He  is  also  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
der  of  his  life,  excepting  a  visit  to  England  in  county  of  Bligo,  and  a  magistrate  for  Antrim 
1758,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  and  Down.  His  works,  beside  those  already 
to  eolicit  aid  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He  mentioned,  are :  *^  Belgium"  (2  vols.,  1841) ;  "  A 
pnblisbed  many  works,  but  few  of  permanent  Treatise  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for  Print- 
interest. — ^WnxiAV,  an  American  clergyman,  ed  Fabrics,  A;c.'*  (1841);  *^  Christianity  in  Oey- 
brotfaer  of  t^e  preceding,  bom  in  the  county  Ion,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Brahmini- 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  8, 1705,  died  at  Free-  cal  and  Buddhist  Superstitions"  (8vo.,  1850); 
hold,  N.  J.,  March  8,  1777.  When  he  had  "  Wine,  its  Use  and  Taxation"  (8vo.,  1855);  "Ac- 
nearly  completed  his  theological  course,  he  countof  Ceylon"  (2  vols.,  1859);  and  *^  Sketches 
became  seriously  HI,  fell  into  a  catalepsy  or  of  the  Natural  History  of  Oeylon"  (1861). 
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TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  sootiiem  statee  of 
the  Axaerican  Union,  and  the  third  admitted 
under  the  federal  constitation,  situated  between 
lat  86''  and  86''  80'  N.,  and  long.  81''  87'  and 
90°  28'  W.;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  480  m.,  breadth  106  m.;  area,  about 
46,600  Bq.  m.,  or  29,884,000  acres.  Its  shape 
is  rhomboidal,  its  £.  and  W.  sides  sloping  at 
considerable,  though  not  equal  angles.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  and  Viiigima,  S.  E.  by 
North  Oarolina,  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  state  is  divided  into  84  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Oampbell,  Cannon,  Carroll, 
Carter,  Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Coffee, 
Cumberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De  Elalb, 
Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Gibson,  Giles,  Granger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Hawkins,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hum- 
phreys, Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox, 
Laudeidale,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McMinn, 
McNairy,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea, 
Roane,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequat- 
chie, Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Union,  Van  Bnren,  Warren, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  William- 
son, and  Wilson.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are:  Nashville,  the  seat  of  government;  Mem- 
phis, the  most  important  commercial  point; 
knoxville,  Columbia,  Murfreesborough,  Shelby- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Pulaski,  Jackson,  Brownsville, 
Franklin,  Greenville,  and  Dresden.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  decennial  progress 
of  population  since  1790 : 


CaoflM. 

WUtM. 

Fne 
cdoKd 

SlavM. 

Total. 

pareeai. 

1T90.... 

82,018 

861 

8,417 

85.791 

•  ■ 

1900.... 

91,70» 

809 

18,584 

105,602 

195l06 

1810.... 

21&,875 

1,817 

UJS8S 

261,727 

147.84 

1820.... 

889,927 

2,779 

80,107 

422,818 

61.55 

1880.... 

585,748 

4J5S6 

141,608 

681,904 

61.28 

low, ... 

640,827 

5,524 

188,059 

829,210 

21.60 

1850.... 

756,886 

6,422 

289,450 

1,002,717 

2a92 

I860.... 

826,828 

7,285 

275,784 

1,109,347 

10.68 

Density  of  population  in  1850,  21.98  to  the 
square  mile;  in  1860,  24.12;  ratio  to  the  total 
f  population  of  the  Union  in  1860, 8.85  per  cent 
Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  882,235  were 
males  and  374,601  females ;  of  the  free  colored, 
3,117  males  and  3,305  females;  and  of  the 
slaves,  118,780  males  and  120,679  females.  Of 
the  free  colored,  2,646  were  blacks  and  3,776 
mulattoes;  of  the  slaves,  219,103  blacks  and 
20,356  mulattoes.  The  white  and  free  colored 
inhabited  129,419  dwellings,  and  constituted 
130,604  feunilies.  Births  (white  and  free  color- 
ed) in  1849-^50, 23,090 (3.03  percent);  deaths^ 
7,825  (1.03  per  cent),  and  including  slaves, 
11,874  (1.18  per  cent) ;  married  (whites),  7,872 
(1.04  per  cent).  Deaf  and  dumb,  377;  bliud, 
474;  insanCf  407;  idiotic,  846.  Of  the  white 
and  free  colored  population  (763,258),  there 


were  bom  in  the  state  685,886;  hio&vsta^ 
170,184;  in  foreign  countries,  5,653 ;  unknown, 
1,586.  Ages  of  the  total  popolatioa :  under  1 
year,  30,151 ;  1  and  under  5  years,  140,117;  i 
and  under  10,  157,608;  10  and  under  15, 142,* 
257;  15  and  under  20,  118,260;  20  and  under 
30,  172,851 ;  30  and  under  40,101,250;  40  ud 
under  50,  65,579 ;  50  and  under  60, 40,486;  60 
and  under  70,  21,255 ;  70  and  under  80, 9,483; 
80  and  under  90, 2,976 ;  90  and  under  100, 573; 
100  and  upward,  148;  unknown,  224.  Tbe 
occupations  of  168,240  free  male  persons  over 
15  years  of  age  were  as  follows:  eommme, 
trade,  manufkctures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mioiDg, 
23,482;  agriculture,  118,979;  labor  not  agri- 
cultural, 17,559;  navigation,  258;  law,  moih 
cine,  and  divinity,  8,363 ;  other  pursuits  requir- 
ing education,  3,589 ;  government  civil  aerm, 
705;  domestic  servants,  10;  other  parsojta, 
845.  The  number  employed  in  mann&ctaring 
establishments  in  1820  was  7,860 ;  in  1^ 
17,815 ;  in  1850, 12,082.  The  number  of  sUt9- 
holders  in  1850  was  33,864,  viz.:  holders  of  1 
slave,  7,616;  of  1  and  under  5  slaves,  10,582; 
of  5  and  under  10,  8,314;  of  10  and  nnderSO, 
4,852;  of  20  and  under  50,  2,202;  of  50  ind 
under  100,  276 ;  of  100  and  under  200, 19;  of 
200  and  under  300, 2 ;  of  30O  and  under  500, 1. 
The  federal  representatiye  population  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1850  was  906,933,  and  entitled  the 
state  to  10  members  of  congress;  in  1860  it  was 
1,031,794,  giving,  under  tiie  new  appoitioo- 
ment,  8  members. — ^The  Mississippi  river,  wash- 
ing the  western  border  of  the  state,  gives  it 
important  commercial  advantages  which  have 
been  successfully  improved,  ine  Cumberiaed 
river,  rising  in  Kentuc^,  traverses  K.  Ten- 
nessee for  a  distanoe  of  250  m.,  and  retnmiDf 
to  Kentuc^  &lls  into  the  Ohio  at  Smithland; 
it  is  navigable  by  the  laqa^t  steamboetato 
Nashville,  and  by  smaller  lx>ats  to  Waitsborg. 
Ky.,  400  m.  above.  The  Tennessee  travenes 
the  state  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  passes  acroaa  the 
N.  part  of  Alabama,  and  returning  rons  dne  X 
across  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  at 
Paducah.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the 
Holston  and  its  afiauents,  the  Watai^  ^^ 
chucky,  French  Broad,  and  little  river;  the 
Hiawassee,  Sequatchie,  Duck,  and  Elk,  all  tribo- 
taries  of  the  Tennessee ;  the  Caney  fork  of  t^ 
Onmberland ;  and  the  Obion,  Hatchie,  and  Wo)( 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  Kearlj  all  of 
these  are  navigable  by  steamboats  or  small  ^^ 
sels.  The  facilities  for  water  communicatioDtfe 

unsurpassed, and  there  is  a  great  abundaoeeof 
water  power  for  manufacturing  purt)08e8.--p« 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boonAry 
between  North  Oarolina  and  Tenneascebeawm 
its  different  divisions  the  local  names  of  Stone, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  moont^ 
South-west  of  this  ridge  is  the  valley  endoeed 
by  it  and  the  Blue  ridge,  in  wbich  are  w 
head  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  and  fturtber  W. 
are  the  Onmberland  mountains^  which  streta 
across  the  state  from  N.  to  S^  bearing  a  litw 
S.  W.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  state  take  a  V. 
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di^eetioI^gl^1udl7dlmiDi0hiIlg  into  moderate-  mines  of  Dnoiktown,  Polk  co.  (See  Ooppbr 
}j  hillj  ridges,  enclosing  beantifol  and  fertile  Miites.)  The  limestone  of  the  great  vallej 
vallers.  These  moontains  in  some  places  oocu-  yields,  at  innumerable  places,  fine  limonite  or 
pj  a  breadth  of  50  m.,  and  are  a  prolongation  brown  hematite  iron  ore,  affording  stock  for 
of  the  Alleghany  range  and  the  Laurel  and  many  forges  and  furnaces,  which  receiye  an 
Ghestnut  ri^^es..  All  the  mountains  of  Ten-  additional  supply  from  long  straight  outcrops 
nessee  belong  to  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  of  *^  dyestone"  or  upper  silurian  fossil  ore  along 
and  the  loftiest  are  not  more  than  2,0(Khfeet  the  whole  W.  side  of  the  great  valley.  Lead 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  tiie  and  zinc  ores  are  also  met  with,  but  have  been 
state  consists  of  t^iree  natural  divisions:  East  little  worked.*  This  district  also  affords  brec- 
Tennessee,  comprising  the  mountainous  region  ciated  marbles,  large  quantities  of  which  have 
from  the  £.  bomuury  to  the  Cumberland  been  introduced  in  the  new  capitol  at  Wash- 
mountains;  Middle  Tennessee,  embracing  the  ington.  (SeeMASBLs.)  The  remarkable  iron- 
hilly  portion  of  the  state  jfrom  the  Oumberland  making  region,  wititi  its  numerous  furnaces,  in 
monntfUDS  to  the  Tennessee  river;  and  West  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Ten- 
Tennessee,  composed  of  the  level  part  lying  nessee  and. Oumberland  rivers,  is  a  prolon- 
between  the  Tennessee  and  IdSssissippi  rivers.  Ration  and  widening  out  southward  of  the 
—Tennessee  is  divided  geologically  mto  6  dis-  iron  region  of  western  Kentucky.  Its  ores 
tricts  or  cross  belts  running  from  N.  to  8.  The  are  subcarbcNiiferous  brown  hematite  depos- 
first,  comprising  the  interval  between  the  Mis-  its  in  hills  of  sand  and  gravel.  (See  Lson.)— 
sissippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  is  occupied  (in  Like  other  regions  where  the  cavernous  lime- 
an  order  frmn  W.  to  E.)  by  the  alluvial,  the  stone  is  the  prevuling  surface  rook,  Tennessee 
tertiary,  and  the  cretaceous  formations  of  the  has  numerous  caves,  of  which  but  few  have 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  yet  been  explored.  In  the  Oumberland  moun- 
2d  or  central  portion  of  the  state,  from  the  tains  are  several  which  are  100  feet  or  more 
Tennessee  river  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Oumber-  below  the  surface  and  several  miles  in  extent 
land  mountains,  is  a  rolling  country  of  nearly  One  has  been  descended  to  a  depth  of  400  feet, 
horizontal  palsaozoic  rocks,  with  a  great  island-  where  a  stream  of  water  was  found  having 
like  distri<i  of  lower  silurian  ground  in  the  sufficient  force  and  fall  to  drive  the  machinery 
centre,  watered  by  the  Oumberland,  Stone's,  of  a  mill.  Another,  on  the  summit  of  Oum- 
Dnck,  and  Elk  rivers,  and  surrounded  on  all  berland  mountain,  is  perpendicular  in  its  de- 
sides  by  devonian  hills.  The  8d  is  the  moun-  scent,  and  its  depth  has  never  yet  been  fiath- 
tain  division  of  the  coal;  a  plateau  8,000  feet  omed.  Some  of  these  caves  contain  fossils  and 
above  the  sea,  40  m.  wide  by  140  long,  bounded  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals.  Big  Bone 
on  the  E.  by  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Tennessee  cave  when  first  explored  contiuned  a  skeleton 
and  Holston  rivers,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  the  mastodon.  The  Enchanted  mountain, 
of  carboniferous  rocks,  which  is  thinned  and  also  one  of  the  Oumberland  range,  has  impres- 
broken  up  into  patches  and  mounds  as  it  ap-  sions  of  the  feet  of  men  and  animals  in  the 
proaohes  the  Alabama  state  line.  The  last  limestone  rock.  There  are  throughout  the 
workable  coal  mines  of  any  importance  going  cavernous  limestone  region  occasional  *'  sink 
8.  are  the  Sewaimee  mines  at  the  N.  end  of  a  holes,"  as  they  are  termed,  where  the  roof  of  a 
branch  railroad  16  m.  long,  which  leaves  the  cavern  has  given  way  under  the  superincnm- 
Xashville  and  Ohattanooga  railroad  at  the  tun-  bent  pressure,  and  a  tract  of  several  acres, 
nel  where  it  crosses  the  mountain.  The  Se-  often  with  a  grove  of  trees  and  sometimes 
quatcfaee  river  valley,  cut  down  through  this  with  dwellings  upon  it,  has  sunk  down  75  or 
plateau  to  its  base,  follows  the  line  of  a  pro-  100  feet  below  its  former  level.  Near  Man- 
fonnd  &alt  like  those  which  characterize  the  Chester,  Ooffee  co.,  is  an  ancient  work  called  the 
belt  next  to  be  described.  The  4th  district  is  Stone  Fort,  enclosed  by  a  rude  stone  embank- 
the  great  valley  of  Enoxville  or  East  Tennes-  ment  by  tourists  called  a  waU,  upon  which  trees 
see,  through  which  the  waters  of  S.  W.  Virginia  are  growing  whose  age  is  estimated  at  over  500 
flow  to  compose  the  upper  Tennessee  river.  It  vears.  This  mysterious  enclosure  lies  in  a  pen- 
is a  prolongation  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  insula  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  two  forks 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  valley  of  Duck  river,  and  occupies  an  area  of  47  acres, 
of  Harriaburg  and  Beading,  Penn.  Its  rockia  — ^The  climate  is  generailymild  and  remarkably 
are  of  silurian  age,  upturned  and  broken  by  salubrious,  excepting  in  the  swampy  districts 
enormous  faults,  which  bring  them  against  the  of  the  N.  W.  The  eastern  division  is  noted 
cofl.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  great  valley  rise  for  its  pure,  bracing  mountain  air.  East  Ten- 
the  Onaka  or  Smoky  mountains,  forming  a  5th  nessee,  from  its  rough  and  mountainous  char- 
district,  the  true  pr^ongation  of  the  Blue  ridge  acter,  has  but  a  limited  surface  adapted  to  cul- 
and  Sonth  mountain  range,  extending  laterally  tivation.  The  soil  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  gen- 
into  North  Oarolina,  and  composed  of  rocks  of  eraliy  good,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
nndetermined  age,  the  equivalents  of  the  slate  rye,  oats,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  barley,  po- 
rock,  gneiss,  and  marble  of  western  Massachu-  tatoes,  hemp,  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  flax,  cotton, 
ietts  and  Vermont,  and  probably  of  '*  calcife-  and  tobacco.  The  western  division  is  almost  • 
rooa  aandrock"  age.  Among  these  rocks  (as  at  level,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of 
Alton  in  Oanada)  occur  the  remarkable  copper  grain  are  grown  in  extraordinary  abundance* 
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The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  rich  black  mould  of  000 ;  steam  engines  and  machinery,  $170,000; 
nnsnrpassed  fertilltj.    Along  the  banks  of  the  agricultural  implements,  $18,000;  bar  iron, 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are  extensive  cane  |483,000 ;  pig  iron,  $457,000 ;  home  imtniiiiBe- 
brakes,  covered  with  reeds  of  immense  size,  tures,  $8,166,000.    Total  value  of  products  of 
The  state  altogether  forms  one  of  the  finest  industry,  $17,080,000. — ^Tennessee,  being  an 
agricultural  regions  on  the  continent.     The  interior  state,  has  but  little  foreign  commerce, 
country  is  well  watered,  and  has  an  abundance  though  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  ports  of 
of  choice  timber.    The  N.  W.  part  contains  an  entry ;  but  its  commerce  with  New  Orlesos, 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.     The  high  St.  Louis,  Loubville,  and  Cincinnati,  throngii 
mountains  in  the  east  are  covered  with  forests  its  navigable  rivers,  is  very  large ;  and  bj 
of  pine,  which   yield  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  means  of  its  railroads  it  is  in  connection  with 
and  lumber  for  exportation.    On  the  mountain  Mobile,  Oharleston,  and  Savannah.    The  ei- 
dopes  the  sugar  maple,  cedar,  juniper,  and  sa-  ports  are  principally  live  stock,  pork,  bacon, 
Tin  are  also  abundant ;  and  in  the  lower  lands  lard,  butter,  ginseng,  cotton  bagging,  flonr.  In- 
as  well  as  in  Middle  Tennessee  the  poplar,  dian  com,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  f^- 
hickory,  black  walnut,  oak,  beech,  locust,  and  ers,  and  a  little  saltpetre.    Tennessee  has  23 
cherry  are  found.    In  the  swamps  and  low-  lines  of  railroad,'  all,  except  some  Bmall  branch 
lands  of  West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  hacma-  railroads,  proceeding  from  8  centres,  Memphii, 
tac,  Cottonwood,  and  swamp  ^edar  occur  in  Nashville,  and  Eiioxville.    Memphis  and  Nash- 
large  quantities.    The  pawpaw,  a  low  bushy  ville  are  thus  connected  with  Cairo  and  StLoois, 
tree  or  shrub,  bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  resem-  with  New  Orleans  and  MobUe,  with  Gbarlestoa 
bling  the  banana,  though  inferior  to  it,  is  found  and  Savannah,  with  Bowling  Green  and  Louis- 
in  the  river  bottoms.    The  wild  animals  of  the  ville,  with  Nash  vflle,  and  with  E[noxviIle,  Lynch- 
state  are  the  bear,  found  only  in  the  moun-  burg,  Richmond,  and  Washington.   EnoxviUe 
tainous  districts,  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opos-  is  connected  with  Memphis,  with  Atlanta  and 
sums,  and  squirrels.    Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  Charleston,  with  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Vihning- 
swine  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  ton,  N.  C,  on  the  S. ;  with  Danville,  Lexini?- 
thousands  are  annually  exported.     The  hills  ton,  and  Cincinnati  on  the  N.;  and  with  Ljnch- 
and  mountain  slopes  afford  an  abundance  of  burg  and  Kichmond  on  the  E.    On  Jan.  1, 1B(1. 
fine  pasturage.     Much  attention  is  given  to  there  were  1,412.68  miles  of  railroad  projected 
wool  growing,  and   there  are  hundreds  of  in  the  state,  of  which  1,288.64  were  in  open- 
fiocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  varieties.    A  state  tion ;  the  cost  of  the  lines  already  completed 
agricultural  bureau  was  established  in  1854,  was  $80,798,180.    On  Jan.  1,1860,  there  were 
and  an  annual  bounty  is  paid  to  district  and  84  banks  in  the  state,  the  condition  of  vhich 
county  societies  under  certain  regulations.    In  was   as  foUows :   capital,   $8,067,087 ;  loans 
1859  there  were  87  county  societies  organized  and  discounts,  $11,751,019;  stocks,  |I,238,4-3i: 
in  the  state,  and  the  general  interest  taken  in  real  estate,  $595,759 ;  other  investments,  $S4r 
these  associations  is  proving  highly  beneficial  855;  due  by  other  banks,  $2,618,910;  notes 
to  the  farmers. — ^The  number  of  farms  and  of  other  banks,  $495,862 ;  specie  fimda,  (SSI- 
plantations  in  Tennessee  in  1850  was  72,785,  092;  specie,  $2,267,710;   circulation,  $5,53$,- 
embracing  5,175,178  acres  of  improved  and  878;  deposits,  $4,824,799 ;  due  to  other  banks, 
1 8,808,849  of  unimproved  land,  valued  at  $97,-  $264,627 ;  other  liabilities,  $462,420.— There  b 
851,212 ;  an  average  of  261  acres  to  each  farm,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  near  NashrOIe. 
and  of  $5.10  per  acre.    The  value  of  imple-  which  has  acconunodations  for  250  pati^tSs 
ments  and  machinery  was  $5,860,210.     The  and  has  455  acres  of  land  connected  with  it: 
live  stock  consisted  of  270,686  horses,  75,808  number  in  the  hospital  in  1860,  211 ;  the  ex- 
asses  and  mules,  250,456  milch  cows,  86,255  penditure  is  about  $48,000  per  annum.   There 
working  oxen,  414,051  other  cattle,  811,591  is  also  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
sheep,  and  8,104,800  swine,  all  valued  at  $29,-  blind  in  Nashville,  which  in  1860  had  S6  ^ 
978,016.    The  numbers  of  asses  and  mules  and  pils,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,642;  the 
of  swine  were  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  state  allows  $200  a  year  for  each  indigent  blind 
Union.    The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in  pupiL    At  EnoxviUe  there  is  a  school  for  the 
the  census  year  was  $6,401,765.    The  products  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  also  allowed  $300  pff 
of  animals  were:  wool,  1,864,878  lbs. ;  butter,  annum  for  each  indigent  pupil;  the  nnmber w 
8,189,586  lbs. ;  cheese,  177,681  lbs.    The  value  pupils  in  1860  was  61,  and  the  expenditures 
of  live  stock,  June  1,  1860,  was  $61,200,000.  $13,000.     The  Tennessee  peniteotiarr  i^  «t 
The  crops  of  1859,  as  returned  by  the  census  Nashville;  it  is  conducted  upon  theADbnm or 
of  1860,  were  as  follows:  wheat,  5,410,000  silent  system,  and  on  Sept.  80, 1859, had 8*8 
bushels ;  Indian  com,  50,748,000 ;  oats,  2,848,-  inmates,  of  whom  866  were  white  males  and  5 
000;   Irish  potatoes,  1,175,000;    sweet  pota-  white  females,  8  black  males  and  1  ^^\^ 
toes, 2,614,000;  flax,  146,000 lbs. ;  tobacco,  38,-  male;  156  were  natives  of  Tennessee, and  60 
981,000;  cotton,  212,000  bales;  hay,  146,000  were  bom  out  of  the  United  States;  10  were 
tons;   wool,  1,400,000  lbs.    During  the  year  sentenced  for  life,  and  78  for  10  yeara  and  «f 
ending  June  1,  1860,  the  values  of  some  of  the  ward. — The  following  table  gives  the  prinfl- 
chief  manufactures  were  as  follows:   sawed  pal  colleges  and  professional  schools vith their 
and  planed  lamber,  $1,970,000 ;  flour,  $3,820,-  statistioB  to  about  Jan.  1860 : 
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laitiCBtloiM. 


UnfTenlty  of  NsahTfl]«,  NosbTiUe 

FnakUn  eoU«ge,  new  NasbTllIe 

£Mt  Teoiieasee  aDlrenity,  KnozrlUe 

Cnmberknd  nniTenlty,  LelMuion 

Jaekson  eolI«ge,  Oolnmbia 

U  nloa  collegia,  MaTft««8borough 

GnwjiTille  coUege,  GreenTille 

Washington  college,  Wftshlngton  co 

Boath-wastoni  omTonity 

Soath-weiiteni  theolodcal  seminary,  Maiyyllle.... 

Theological  school  of  Camberland  aniyersity 

Camberisnd  onivenity  law  school 

Medical  department  of  NashTlIle  anirenl^ 

Medical  department  of  East  Tennessee  nniversity. 


When 
foimdfld. 

Iiutraeton. 

Stndenis. 

No.  of  rols. 
laUbrtfies. 

1806 

8 

104 

10.000 

1844 

6 

106 

4,000 

1806 

«  e 

•  • 

8,600 

1844 

11 

166 

4,000 

1688 

5 

84 

4,500 

1848 

6 

160 

4,600 

1796 

9 

SO 

8,600 

1796 

8 

•  ■ 

8,000 

1860 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1821 

S 

84 

6,000 

18S9 

S 

88 

•  ■ 

1847 

8 

188 

000 

1800 

8 

486 

•  • 

1856 

S 

•  • 

•  • 

Re«ark». 


Camberland  Presbyterian. 
Baptist 

Not  ret  in  operatioiL 
Presoyterian. 
Camberland  Presbyterian. 


There  is  a  common  school  fund,  declared  by 
the  constitation  to  be  perpetual  and  not  to  be 
diminiflbed,  which  consists  of  $1,500,000  de- 
posited in  the  bank  of  Tennessee ;  of  property 
given  by  deed,  will,  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of 
file  common  schools;  proceeds  of  escheated 
lands  and  lands  donated  by  the  United  States; 
and  the  personal  effects  of  intestates  having  no 
kindred  entitled  thereto  by  the  laws  of  distri- 
boUon.  The  annual  fund  for  distribution  to 
the  schools  in  1859  was  $280,430.27.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  dividends  from  the  bank  of  Ten- 
nessee, bonuses  of  banks  and  other  incorporated 
companies,  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  of 
banks  organized  under  the  banking  law  of  the 
state,  and  sundry  taxes.  The  distribution  is  made 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  scholar.  The  scholastic 
population  in  1869  was  294,497.  The  number 
of  free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  in  the  state 
who  could  not  read  or  write  in  1850  was  78,619. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  264  academies  in 
the  state,  with  404  teachers  and  9,928  pupik, 
and  an  annual  income  of  $155,902.  The  college 
and  seminary  libraries  of  the  state  in  1860  had 
46,000  volumes,  the  state  library  9,000  volumes, 
and  other  public  libraries  at  least  15,000  vol- 
nmes  more,  m^lring  a  total  of  70,000  volumes. 
—The  leading  religions  denominations  in  Ten- 
nessee are  l^thodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyte- 
rians. Of  the  last  named  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct organizations,  the  most  prominent  of 
vhieh  are  the  Cumberland  and  the  Old  School 
Presbyterians.  In  1850  there  were  867  Meth- 
odist churches  in  the  state,  holding  church 
property  to  the  amount  of  $881,811 ;  648  Ba^ 
tist  churches,  $271,899;  and  868  Presbyterian 
dinrches,  $367,081.  The  church  accommoda- 
tions for  these  3  denominations  the  same  year 
were:  Methodists,  247,858  sittings;  Baptists, 
W,815;  Presbyterians,  185,517.  The  other  de- 
nominations were:  Disciples  or  Oampbellites, 
68  churches;  Episcopalians,  17;  Free  churches, 
30 ;  Friends,  4 ;  Lutherans,  12 ;  Roman  Gatho- 
nca,4;  Union  churches,  15;  Dunkers,  1,  &c.. 
The  whole  number  of  churches  was  2,027,  and 
of  sittings  628,495,  and  the  total  value  of  church 
property  $1,216,201.  In  1850  there  were  8 
daily,  2  triweekly,  86  weekly,  and  4  monthly 
newspapers  published  in  Tennessee,  being  an 
aggr^te  of  50,  and  printing  annually  6,940,- 
750  copies. — ^The  governor  of  Tennessee  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  2  years,  and  has  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum.    The  legislature 


consists  of  a  senate  of  25  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  75,  both  elected  by  the 
people.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on 
the  first  Monday  of  October  in  the  odd  years. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
and  attorney-general  are  chosen  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  on  joint  ballot,  the  first  named  for  4  years, 
the  others  for  2  years.  The  secretary  of  state 
receives  $800  and  fees ;  treasurer,  $1,500  and 
fees;  comptroller,  $2,750  and  fees;  attomey- 
g^eneral,  $1,500  and  fees.  The  judiciary  con- 
sists of  a  supreme  court  of  8  judges,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  8  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,500 
each ;  15  circuit  judges,  and  6  chancellors  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  also  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  8  years,  and  each  having  a  salary  of 
$2,000.  There  are  8  special  courts,  the  criminal 
court  of  Davidson  co.  (in  which  Nashville  la 
situated),  the  criminal  court  of  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  the  common  law  and  chancery 
court  of  the  same  city;  the  judges  of  these 
receive  respectively  $1,500,  $2,000,  and  $1,800 
salary.  The  present  constitution,  adopted  in 
1885,  provides  that  every  free  white  male  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  wherein  he 
may  offer  his  vote  6  months  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  may  vote  for  members  of  the 
general  assembly  and  other  civil  officers. 
Representatives  must  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age,  and  senators  80.  Ko  clergyman  or  person 
holding  office  under  the  U.  S.  government  is 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature;  and  no  per- 
son who  denies  the  being  of  a  Gk>d  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  can  hold  any 
office  in  the  civil  department  of  the  state.  All 
persons  concerned  in  duels,  either  as  principals, 
seconds,  aiders,  or  abettors,  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit.  No 
person  who  is  or  has  been  a  collector  or  holder 
of  public  moneys  can  have  a  «eat  in  either 
house  of  the  general  assembly  until  he  shiJl 
have  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
all  sums  for  which  he  may  be  accountable  or 
liable.  A  plurality  of  lucrative  offices  is  for- 
bidden. No  judge  can  preside  on  the  trial  of 
any  cause  in  the  event  of  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested, or  where  either  of  the  parties  is  con- 
nected with  him  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, or  in  which  he  may  have  been  counsel, 
or  in  which  he  may  have  presided  in  an  inferior 
oourt,  except  by  consent  of  all  the  parties 
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The  bill  of  rights  is  made  a  part  of  the  consti-  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 

tation,  and  is  not  repealable  b^  the  legislature,  settlements ;  bat  after  repeated  eonflicts  iridi 

but  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate. — In  Sept.  the  savages  the  troops  retreated,  and  the  In- 

1851,  the  vidue  of  the  real  and  personal  prop-  dians  seizing  the  opportunity  besieged  the  ggr- 

erty  of  the  state  was  $260,819,611,  of  which  rison  at  Fort  Loudon.    Unable  to  renst  their 

$166,4l7,907'was  real  estate,  $82,819,728  slaves,  greatly  superior  force,  the  whites  capitalated, 

other  tazables  $11,581,982.     In  Sept.  1859,  stipulating  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  r^ 

the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  state  turn  to  North  Carolina  without  molestation, 

had  increased  to  $877,208,641 ;  and  in  1860  it  On  the  second  day  of  their  march  they  were 

was  $498,903,892.    The  average  value  of  land  overtaken  by  the  treacherous  savages  and  manj 

per  acre  in  1859  was  $8.19 ;  of  slaves,  $854.65.  of  them  butchered,  and  the  survivors  reduced 

The  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  two  to  captivity.     In  1761  another  armed  force 

years  endmg  Oct  1,  1859,  were  $1,848,094.88,  i¥om  Virginia  and  North  Oarolina  entered  the 

of  which  was  received  from  taxes  on  property  district,  and  after  frequent  successM  battles 

and  polls,  $878,087.50 ;  taxes  on  registration  of  with  the  Indians  compelled  them  to  sue  for 

deeds  and  lawsuits,  $875,509.09 ;  bank  of  Ten-  peace.    A  treaty  was  made,  which  was  ob- 

nessee  dividends,  $420,408.82;    dividends  of  served  honorably  by  the   Indians  for  some 

turnpike  roads,  $84,098.04 ;  bank  and  insur-  time,  and  the  settlements  along  the  "Watauga 

ance  company  bonuses,  $29,417.96;    railroad  and  Holston  rivers  increased  rapidly,  being 

sinking  fund,  $88,858.45.    The  whole  expendi-  known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  Watauga  as- 

ture  was  $1,704,287.61,  of  which  $20,521.57  be-  sociation.    In  1774  the  Tennesseeans  assisted 

longed  to  executive,  $118,574.05  to  legislative,  their  Virginia  neighbors  in  Lord  Dnnmore's 

and  $226,180.59  to  judicial  expenses;  $457,-  war,  and  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 

257.98  was  paid  as  interest,  $471,950.80  for  edu-  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha,  at  which  the 

cational  purposes,  $40,512.88  for  the  deaf  and  Indians  were  finally  routed.    In  the  colonial 

dumb  ana  bhnd,  $66,500  for  the  insane  hospital,  assembly  of  North  Oarolina  in  1776  the  terri- 

$48,688.71  for  the  penitentiary,  $25,841.87  for  tory  was  represented  by  deputies  as  the  dis- 

agricultural  purposes,  $88,092.60  was  invested  trict  of  Washington ;  and  in  the  revolntionarr 

in  the  sinking  fund,  and  $29,660.64  expended  war  the  settlers  flocked  to  the  standard  d  the 

in  the  codification  and  publication  of  the  laws  colonists,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  at 

of  the  state.  The  absolute  liabilities  of  the  state,  King^s  mountain,  Guilford  Oourt  House,  and 

Oct.  1,  1859,  were  $8,844,606.66,  on  which  other  places  in  the  South.    At  the  close  of  the 

$209,888.25  of  interest  annually  accrues.    Of  revolution  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  Cum- 

this,  $2,068,606.66  were  internal  improvement  berland  river  where  NadiviUe   now  stands, 

bonds,  $1,125,000  bank  bonds,  $608,000  bonds  From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 

for  the  erection  of  the  state  capitol,  and  $48,000  of  North  Oarolina,  which  set  apart  a  portion 

bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hermitage,  (jen.  of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Nash^nlle  for 

Jackson^s  former  residence.  In  addition  to  these  bounty  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soldier?, 

absolute  liahilities,  the  state  has  contingent  lia-  In  1785  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 

bilities  to  the  amount  of  $12,799,000  for  indors-  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 

ing  bonds  of  or  lending  its  own  bonds  to  cer-  government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 

tain  railroads  and  plank  or  macadamized  roads;  state  of  Franklin,  which  was  maintained  until 

for  the  extinction  of  these  a  sinking  fund  has  1788,  when  it  was  again  united  with  North 

been  commenced,  which,  in  Oct.  1859,  amount-  Oarolina.    In  1789  North  Oarolina  ceded  the 

ed  to  $109,750.    The  aggregate  absolute  and  territory  to  the  general  government,  and  in 

contingent  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct.  1, 1859,  1790  it  was  organized,  together  with  Eentuckr, 

was  $16,648,666.66.    In  1857  the  state  owned  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States  south  of 

stocks,  mostly  productive,  costing  $8,292,717,  Ohio.    In  1794  a  distinct  territorial  goveni- 

and  which  were  estimated  as  worth  $2,244,827.  ment  was  granted  to  Tennessee ;  and  in  1796 

— ^The  name  of  Tennessee  is  derived  from  Tan-  a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  Knoxville, 

nassee,  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the  Little  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Tennessee  river.    De  Soto  probably  visited  the  In  the  war  of  1812  her  troops  disttnguiiiied 

spot  where  Memphis  now  stands  as  early  as  themselves  by  their  daring  and  intrepiditr; 

1549.    The  first  settlement  was  attempted  in  and  Andrew  Jackson,  a  citizen  of  the  s^te, 

1754  by  a  smidl  body  of  North  Oarolinians,  but  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gesersb  of 

they  were  speedily  driven  from  the  country  by  the  war.    James  K.  Polk,  the  11th  president 

the  Indians.    In  1756  the  first  permanent  set-  of  the  United  States,  was  also  a  citizen  of  the 

tlement  was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  built  on  state.    In  1860  Tennessee  was  the  fourth  in 

the  Tennessee  river  about  80  m.  from  the  pres-  population  and  importance  among  the  slave 

ent  site  of  KnoxviUe.   This  was  the  first  Anglo-  states.    On  Jan.  17,  1861,  the  Tennessee  legis- 

American  settlement  W.  of  the  ^  Alleghanies  lature,  which  had  been  elected  in  Aug.  1859, 

and  S.  of  Pennsylvania.    For  a  time  the  set-  resolved  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the 

tiers  had  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  In-  question  of  calling  a  state  convention  for  the 

dians,  but  in  a  few  years  the  Oherokees  were  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance,  and  the  elec- 

incited  by  the  French  to  commit  depredations,  tion  of  members  of  such  convention,  to  serve 

and  in  1760  had  become  so  troublesome  that  if  a  migority  directed  its  assembling.   The  vote 
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iras  taken  <m  Peb.  9,  and  resulted  in  a  mi^ori*  tmite  near  EingBton,  Boane  oo.,  Tenn.    At  first 
tfof  11, 98d  against  a  convention,  oat  of  a  total  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is  due  S.  W.  to 
Tote  of  127,691 ;  the  union  candidates  for  the  Chattanooga,  near  the  S.  Une  of  the  state, 
eonveutiott  receiyed  a  vote  of  88,868,  against  where  it  passes  through  a  part  of  tiie  Oumher- 
24,749  for  disunion  candidates,  and  no  one  of  land  range  of  mountains  in  a  series  of  hends, 
the  latter  was  elected.    On  May  6  the  legisla-  and  near  the  village  of  Jasper,  Marion  co., 
tore,  then  in  extra  session  at  the  call  of  the  again  turns  S.  W.,  entering  the  state  of  Alaba- 
govemor,  passed  an  act  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  ma,  and  at  Gunter^s  Landing,  Marshall  co., 
the  people,  on  June  8  following,  '*  a  dedara-  Ala.,  assumes  a  direction  nearly  W.  by  N.    Be- 
tion  of  independence  and  ordinance  dissolving  tween  Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties  it 
the  federal  relations  between  the  state  of  Ten-  spreads  in  a  broad  but  shallow  expansion  called 
nessee  and  the  United  States  of  America.*^  On  Muscle  shoals,  flowing  over  flint  and  limestone 
the  same  day  they  authorized  the  governor  to  rocks  in  a  succession  of  rapids  for  20  miles,  and 
raise  a  provisional  force  of  volunteers  for  the  affording  a  large  amount  of  water  power.    At 
defence  of  the  state,  and,  should  it  become  ne-  Chickasaw  on  the  Mississippi  line  the  river 
eeasary  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  to  call  out  the  turns  N.  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  thence  to 
whole  available  military  strength ;  and  for  the  the  Tennessee  line  between  Alabama  and  Mis- 
parpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision,  he  was  sissippi.    Reentering  Tennessee,  after  a  circuit 
aathorized  to  issue  and  dispose  of  $5,000,000  of  nearly  800  m.  in  Alabama,  it  flows  almost 
of  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent  interest,  and  pay-  due  N.  till  it  reaches  Birmingham,  Ky,,  when 
able  in  10  years.     On  May  7  commissioners  it  turns  W,  N.  W.  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Pa- 
appointed  by  GK>v.  Harris  met  the  accredited  ducah,  McOracken  co.,  49^  m.  from  its  mouth, 
representative   of  the  confederate   states  at  near  lat.  87°  N.  and  long.  88°  85'  W.    Its  length 
Nashville,  and  formed  a  league  which  the  le^is-  from  Kingston  to  Paducah  is  estimated  at  800 
Istore  ratified  the  same  day,  and  by  which  m.,  but  from  the  source  of  its  longest  affluent, 
Tennessee  agreed  to  plaoe  her  troops  under  the  Holston,  it  is  more  than  1,100  m.  in  length, 
the  control  of  the  president  of  the  confed-  Its  principal  tributaries*  are  the  Sequatchie^ 
erate  states,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  state  Paint  Rock,  Flint,  and  Duck  rivers,  and  Elk 
had  already  seceded,  and  to  turn  over  to  the  and  Shoal  creeks,  entering  it  from  the  N. ;  and 
eonfederacy,  as  soon  as  she  did  secede,  all  Unit-  the  Hiawassee,  Big  Sandy,  and  Olark^S  rivers, 
sd  States  property ;  and  the  confederate  gov-  and  Town  and  Big  Bear  creeks,  from  the  S. 
eroment  agreed  to  refund  her  expenditures  The  faU  of  the  river  in  its  whole  course  is 
when  she  seceded.   Twenty-five  thousand  men  computed  at  about  2,000  feet.    There  are  no 
were  raised  immediately,  and  stationed  at  Nash-  rapids  obstructing  navigation  except  those  at 
viUe  and  other  important  points  in  the  state,  the  Muscle  shoals,  below  which  it  is  navigable 
The  number  of  Totes  polled  at  the  election  on  to  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  259  m. ;  and 
Jane  8,  on  the  Question  of  separation  or  no  above  the  shoals  steamboats  ascend  as  far  as 
separation,  acoording  to  the  returns,  was  152,-  £noxvi]le,  nearly  500  nu,  though  at  low  water 
I4S3,  and  the  majority  for  separation  was  stated  the  navigation  through  the  *^  whirl*'  in  Ma- 
to  be  57,667.  During  the  ensuing  10  months  the  rion  co.,  Tenn.,  is  difficult.    The  river  has  few 
state  rassed  over  50  regiments  for  the  confed-  large  towns  on  its  banks,  being  for  much  of 
erate  government,  beside  5  or  6  raised  by  the  the  distance  occupied  by  plantations;  the  oiAj 
imionists  for  tiie  U.  8.  government.    After  the  important  ones  are  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Tus- 
eapture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  on  the  cumbia  and  Florence,  Ala.,  and  Paduci^,  £y. 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  in  Feb.  1862,  The  scenery  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
Kashville  was  evacuated  by  the  confederate  is  very  beautiful.    Darby  estimates  the  area 
ibrces  and  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  army  early  drained  by  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries  at 
in  March.    Andrew  Johnson  was  immediately  41,000  sq.  m.    The  river  is  seldom  frozen,  the 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  military  gov-  ice  having  closed  it  completely  but  twice  in 
emor  of  Tennessee,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  loy-  more  than  80  years. 

alty  to  the  Union,  which  had  all  along  prevailed  TENNIS,  a  game  of  ball,  played  in  a  court 

ID  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  began  to  mani-  by  2  persons,  or  by  4  divided  as  partners, 

fest  itself  in  the  western  part  also.    On  April  Tennis  courts  are  usually  96  feet  long  by  88 

14  the  city  council  of  Nasnville  passed  a  reso-  wide,  witii  a  ^al\  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 

lation  requesting  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  have  the  loss  of  balls  by  ordinary  strokes.    The  ball 

the  flag  of  the  United  States  placed  upon  all  is  struck  with  a  bat,  called  a  racket,  whose 

pablic  property  belonging  to  tne  corporation ;  striking  part  is  covered  with  a  close  hard  net* 

apd  on  May  8  a  body  of  some  160  influential  work  of  animal  tendon.    The  player  or  party 

citizens  issaed  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  as  a  in  strikes  a  ball,  or  "  serves^'  it,  against  the 

measure  preparatory  for  the  restoration  of  the  head  wall  of  the  court.    This  bidl  must  come 

constitutional  relations  of  Tennessee  with  the  to  the  ground  over  a  line  drawn  at  a  given  dis- 

federal  govemnaent.  tance  from  the  head  wall.    It  is  returned  by 

TENNESSEE  RIVER,  the  largest  tributary  the  player  or  party  out,  who  must  in  turn  de- 

of  the  (Hiio,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Clinch  liver  it,  by  its  rebound,  at  a  certain  place  in 

and  Holston  rivers,  which  rise  in  S.  W.  Yir*  the  court,  when  it  is  again  struck  by  the  player 

ginia,  and,  after  each  reoeiviog  several  affluents,  in ;  and  so  the  game  continues.    Whoever  fails 
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«o^*pnt  the  ball  vp"  properly  on  the  head  wall,  phaaeaof  life^asif  for  theezolafltYepupoiectf 
or  to  deliver  it  at  the  proper  place  on  the  ezerciaing  his  art,  of  attaining  nuuteff  over 
court,  loses.  If  it  is  the  player  m  that  fails,  the  resources  of  metre,  rhythm,  and  phnwol- 
he  loses  his  hand,  and  goes  out ;  if  it  is  the  ogy,  and  of  elaborating  a  musical  style  capiUe 
player  already  out,  his  adversary  scores  a  of  nobly  and  naturally  expressing  the  ideis 
stroke  toward  game. — The  same  game  played  which  a  ripening  intellect  and  enltfged  expe- 
without  a  bat,  when  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  rienoe  should  supply.  But,  though  aimuig 
palm  of  the  hand,  is  called  fives,  hand  tennis,  chiefly  at  artistic  expression,  and  dwelling  opoii 
or  more  commonly  hand  ball.  Hand  ball,  as  scenery  that  is  strange  and  emotions  that  m 
still  played  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  scarcely  human,  the  volume  exhibits  lus  power 
States,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  game ;  of  producing  pictures  in  wMch  the  landscipe 
but  in  France  it  became  the  custom  to  play  and  the  figures  seem  alike  colored  byadomi- 
hand  ball  with  a  heavy  glove  on,  then  with  nant  idea,  in  which  every  descriptive  detail  and 
cords  or  tendons  bound  round  the  hand,  or  epithet  contributes  to  the  dramatic  miity  of  tlie 
with  a  piece  of  wood  bound  to  the  hand  and  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  geaml  im- 
wrist,  whence  it  was  an  obvious  step  to  the  pression.  His  imagination  concentrates  its  re- 
racket.  From  this  name  of  the  bat,  the  game  sources  npon  a  limited  and  peculiar  view,  n 
is  sometimes  popularly  called  racket*  that  each  of  his  female  heroines  stands  for  a 
TENNYSON,  Alfbxd,  an  English  poet,  bom  detail;  Olaribel  is  a  shadow,  Lilian  a  peal  of 
at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1810.  He  was  laughter,  Mariana  a  melancholy  look,  and  ls^ 
t^e  third  of  the  11  or  12  children  of  Dr.  George  bel  an  attitude.  His  exquisite  rhythm  and 
Clayton  Tennyson,  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman,  diction,  thongh  sometimes  reproached  for  maik 
remarkable  for  energy  and  physical  stature,  nerism  and  conceits,  were  b^  illnstrsted  in 
His  uncle  Charles  Tennyson,  known  as  the  *^  Oriana,"  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Bight  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  d^Eynconrt,  was  Nights,"  and  "Kariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,'* 
authorized  by  royal  license  in  1835  to  superadd  which,  if  eicpression  were  the  highest  aim  of 
the  name  of  d^Eyncourt  to  conmiemorate  his  poetry,  would  be  among  the  most  perfect  of 
descent  from  that  ancient  Norman  family,  and  poems.  His  second  volume,  pubuahed  bj 
sat  in  10  successive  parliaments,  represent-  Moxon  (London,  1888),  contains  several  poena 
ing  for  20  years  the  metropolitan  borough  of  from  the  first,  carefully  retouched  and  im- 
liunbeth.  It  is  related  that  writing  tales  and  proved.  Among  its  new  pieces  were  ^'Tbe 
verses  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  all  the  aQller^sDauffhter,"  ^'CEjione,^^  ^^  The  Palace  of 
children  in  the  parsonage  of  Somersby.  The  Art,"  "  The  May  Queen,'' ''  The  Lotos  Eaters." 
8  eldest  sons  were  educated  at  Trinity  college,  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  ^*  The  Lady  of 
Cambridge,  and  were  pupils  of  Dr.  Whewell,  Shalott,"  and  '^  Mariana  in  the  Sooth."  Id 
then  one  of  the  tutors.  In  1828  Frederic  ob-  most  of  these  the  punter,  rather  than  the  poet 
tained  the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem ;  in  1829  oontinuee  to  predominate,  and  the  pictoxes  an 
Alfred  received  the  chancellor's  medal  for  an  still  remarkable  rather  for  a  remote  beait; 
English  poem,  of  250  lines,  in  blank  verse,  en-  than  for  presenting  realities  of  thoogfat  and 
titled  ''Timbuctoo;"  and  at  nearly  the  same  affection.  But  "The  Miller's  Daughter'  and 
time  Alfred  and  Charles  published  privately  a  "The  May  Queen'*  touched  upon  the  int«re8t8 
volume  of  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  Charles  of  every-day  life,  revealed  his  power  to  oom- 
entered  the  church,  in  1836  became  vicar  of  mand  popular  sympadiy,  and  extended  the  as 
Grasby,  and  on  inheriting  a  property  in  lin-  yet  small  circle  of  his  admirers.  Their  charm 
oolnshire  through  his  paternal  grandmother  consists  in  the  skill  with  which  tragic  ccoh 
assumed  her  fjEunily  name  of  Turner.  Frederic  pleteness  and  intensity  are  exhibited  in  li^ 
published  in  1854  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  moved  by  the  simplest  affections  and  enjoy- 
^*  Days  and  Hours."  The  first  volume  bearing  ments.  "  The  Lotos  Eaters"  better  illustrates 
the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  *^  Poems,  the  prevaiHng  character  of  the  volume,  being 
chiefly  Lyrical"  (London,  1880),  which  ap-  merely  picture  and  music,  a  rhythmical  ex- 
peared  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate,  pression  of  the  feelings  of  imaginary  beings  in 
It  consisted  of  about  150  pages,  and  among  its  an  imaginary  realm.  Though  ^^Tbe  Palace  of 
pieces  were  "Claribel,"  "Lilian,"  "Isabel,"  Art"  was  avowedly  an  allegory,  yet  the  Wfr 
"  Mariana,"  "  Madeline,"  "  The  Merman,"  torial  and  mosicfd  element  prevails  over  tM 
"  The  Mermaid,"  "  The  Sea  Fairies,"  "  The  ethical  and  philosophical  aun,  and,  instead  of 
Kraken,"  "  The  Dying  Swan,"  and  "  The  Bal-  dramatizing  the  process  by  whldi  the  sool  b^ 
lad  of  Oriana."  It  made  little  impression,  and  comes  discontented  with  a  mere  artistiG  and 
met  with  slight  favor  from  the  critics,  though  isolated  eiyoyment  of  the  universe,  the  vbete 
Professor  WUson  declared  the  author  to  have  force  of  treatment  is  expended  upcm  tbeni^ 
genius  as  well  as  affectations,  and  predicted  nificent  description  of  the  palace,  while  toe 
his  fame  as  a  poet.  In  this  first  series  he  seems  moral  is  stated  but  not  developed.  His  ^^^ 
to  have  cautiously  avoided  subjects  of  reality  collection,  like  his  first,  was  in  the  main  se- 
and  human  interest,  to  have  wilfully  abstained  verely  noticed  by  the  critJM,  and  for  9  yexa 
from  any  attempt  to  delineate  actual  life,  pas-  he  remained  silent.  His  third  series  (8  voJ&, 
sion,  or  thought,  and  to  have  selected  remote  1842)  contained,  beside  some  of  his  fonner 
and  fanciful  themes  or  partial  and  fugitive  pieces  conaideraUy  ohaogedi  new  aad  vanov 
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'  poems  irhioh  «re  BfcQI  among  the  mert  ad-  est  hopes  and  darkest  donbts  *' stretches  lame 
mlrable  inostrations  of  his  power.  Among  hands  of  faith  and  gropes."  Philosophical 
the  latter  were  "  Korte  d' Arthur,^'  ^*  €k)diya,"  rather  than  pathetic,  sometimes  obscure,  and 
'^St  Simeon  Stylites,"  "Ulysses,''  "St.  Ag-  traversing  a  wider  circuit  of  thought  than  his 
nes,"  aud  "Sir  Galahad,"  founded  on  l^en-  o&er  poems,  the  Volume  is  perhaps  less  popu- 
dary  history;  Uie  poems  of  love,  "The  Gar-  lar  though  often  more  highly  admired  than 
dener's  Daughter/'  "Dora,"  "Love  and  Duty,"  either  of  his  others.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
*^Lady  Olara  Yere  de  Yere,"  "The  Talking  office  of  poet  laureate  after  the  death  of  Words- 
Oak,'^  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and  "Locks-  worth,  and  his  next  publication  was  "Maud, 
ky  Hall;"  and  lyric  allegories  illustrating  and  Other  Poems,"  in  1856.  The  misanthropic 
great  moral  problems  or  laws,  as  "The  Two  hero  who  tells  the  story  of  "Maud"  rushes 
Yoices^^and  "TheYisionof  Sin."  The"Morte  madly  from  wrecked  affections,  scorning  the 
d' Arthur"  is  essentially  the  answer  of  a  Chris-  social  conventions  by  which  he  is  thwarted,  to 
tian  poet  to  lamentations  of  the  Ohristian  rit-  find  comfort  and  hope  in  the  war  which  then 
ualist  and  dogmatist  over  the  decay  of  faith;  occupied  the  British  nation.  A  few  critics  nn- 
'^  Ulysses,"  adlmirable  in  all  respects,  is  a  fault-  derstood  and  applauded  the  poem  as  significant 
less  specimen  of  blaiQc  verse;  "The  Gardener's  of  the  awakemng  of  his  countrymen  from 
Daughter"  preeents  a  combination  of  excel-  commercial  epicureanism,  in  which  meanness, 
lenoes  perhaps  unrivalled  in  any  other  love  cheating,  crime,  and  misery  were  rife,  to  a 
story,  and  never  deviates  from  the  simplicity  generous  enthusiasm  and  martial  purpose. 
of  familiar  life;  and  the  hero  of  "Locksley  Among  the  minor  pieces  in  the  volume  was 
Hall,"  one  of  his  most  finished  and  brilliant  the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
▼orks,  rises  from  an  early  disappointment  in  lington,"  the  finest  work  of  art  which  any 
lore  to  find  resources  in  enterprise  and  action  poet  laureate  has  ever  produced  in  discharge 
and  in  glowing  anticipations  of  progress  for  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  In  1859  appear- 
the  human  race.  No  other  poem  more  com-  ed  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  four  poems,  from 
pletely  ti^an  the  last  shows  his  mastery  of  700  to  2,000  lines  in  length,  upon  a  subject  long 
rhythm  and  language,  or  his  sympathy  with  meditated  by  the  author,  the  legends  of  King 
the  tendencies  and  triumphs  of  Uie  present  Arthur.  In  form  they  hold  a  position  between 
age.  From  the  publication  of  these  volumes  the  idyl,  as  usually  understood,  and  the  epic ; 
Im  preeminence  among contemporaryEnglish  in  tone,  they  are  purely  epic.  The  materials 
poets  b^an  to  be  acknowledged.  His  next  seem  to  be  &awn  from  the  original-  French  and 
work,  ^*  The  Princess,  a  Medley,"  appeared  in  Welsh  sources,  rather  than  from  the  old  £ng- 
1847.  Yery  diverse  judgments  were  expressed  llsh  compilation  of  Mallory ;  the  style  is  mark- 
eonoeming  it  A  prince  and  a  princess  are  ed  by  an  unaffected  simplicity  and  grandeur 
affianced  without  having  seen  each  other ;  the  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Arthurian  diivalry ; 
kdy  repudiatee  the  alliance,  but  relents  after  a  each  of  the  stories  is  complete  in  itself;  and 
aeries  of  adventures  as  improbable  as  the  ro-  the  last,  entitled  "  Guinevere,"  has  been  called 
ounces  of  chivalry ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  his  highest  effort  The  volume  touches  upon 
^*  earnest  wed  with  sport,"  treating  the  relation  but  few  of  the  adventures  in  the  cycle  of  Ar- 
of  man  and  woman  with  mock-heroic  fancy,  yet  thurian  romance,  and  is  believed  to  be  only 
touching  histozy  and  meti^hysics  with  scien-  the  conmiencement  of  a  series  of  similar  poems, 
tific  precision  ae  well  as  poetical  grace,  min-  — ^The  mind  of  Tennyson  seems  in  exact  har- 
gliog  the  pleasantry  of  a  picnic  party  with  hope-  mony  with  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In 
lol  interpretations  of  socialistic  theories,  and  ideas  and  in  phraseology  he  echoes  back  the 
rising  eerionaly  at  the  close  to  a  conception  of  dominant  feelings  of  his  age,  is  tonched  with 
The  hnnseUedliMitbMttiigwitiL  one  lUl  stroke  the  triumphant  temper  of  physical  discovery, 
IJ^  enlarges  the  play  of  thought  in  the  domain  of 
Some  of  his  finest  lyrical  passages,  as  the  bugle  science,  exults  in  endless  development  and 
song,  are  interspersed.  In  1850  appeared,  at  broad  analogies,  and,  while  assuming  the  for* 
first  anonymously,  the  poems  of  "In  Memori-  ward  attitude  of  our  hopes  and  philosophy, 
am,^^  designed  to  express  the  feelings  cansed  by  also  warns  against  its  dangers.  His  later  poems 
the  loss  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  gift-  especially  reveal  his  appreciation  of  the  oom- 
ed  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  was  betroQied  plexities,  subtleties,  and  difficulties  of  the  more 
to  his  sister.  They  are  the  "  wild  and  wander-  advanced  stages  of  thought  and  history.  Even 
ing  cries"  of  grief  versified,  the  brief  stanzas  his  colloquial  pieces,  unrivalled  for  ease  and 
bodying  forth  uie  fSancies,  passing  moods,  yearn-  harmony,  as  "  The  Epic,"  "  Will  Waterproof's 
lags,  regrets,  questionings,  and  consolations  sug-  Lyrical  Monologue,"  and  "  The  Talking  Oak," 
gested  at  su^^atune.  The  volume  contains  129  have  been  said  to  wear  the  demeanor  of  mod- 
short  poems,  each  consisting  of  several  elegiac  ern  English  society.  The  repose  which  marks 
quatrains  and  presenting  one  leading  idea,  and  them  appeared  ui  some  of  his  earlier  produc- 
jte  wisdom  ana  beanty  were  ripened  during  an  tions  as  a  dreamy,  indolent  air ;  and  he  always 
interval  of  nearly  20  years.  In  many  passages  prefers,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
he  makes  science  subservient  to  poetry,  nius-  to  paint  things  at  rest,  and  rarely  deals  with 
trates  the  conflict  between  a  dbtrustfbl  Intel-  action.  His  catholic  sympathy  with  the  prob« 
lect  and  a  paaalonate  intnition,  and  amid  dear-  lems  and  phases  of  modem  life,  as  much  as  hia 
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formal  poetical  skill  and  iSistidions  taste,  has  ported  b/ poles  set  in  the  ground.  Ofnoma^ 

made  him  the  £aTorite  poet  of  the  most  cal-  tribes,  like  tiiose  of  Arabia  and  the  surroimd- 

tivated  and  thoughtful.    He  lived  a  rather  re-  ing  countriee,  tents  have  always  been  the  ooij 

duse  life  for  many  years  in  .or  near  London;  habitations.     The  ancient  Hebrews  in  Uieir 

but  latterly,  since  his  marriage,  has  resided  at  wanderings  for  40  years  through  the  desert 

Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  receives  lived  exclusively  in  tents,  and  frequent  aUnsiom 

from  the  crown  beside  his  salary  as  laureate  a  to  these  dwellings  are  met  witD  in  the  Old 

pension  of  £200.    The  university  of  Oxford  Testament   The  nations  of  the  East  at  aQearlr 

has  created  him  D.O.L.    In  person  he  is  of  period  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  peTfe<> 

dark  complexion  and  imposing  statnre  and  ap-  tion,  and  the  tents  devoted  to  their  sovereifBs 

pearanoe.    His  poems  have  passed   through  were  fitted  up  with  much  magnificence.  At  the 

many  editions  both  in  England  and  America.  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  tents  appear  to 

TENOR  (Lat.  tenea,  to  hold),  the  second  of  have  been  much  used  in  Jtidsea,  and  St.  Fad  is 

the  4  parts  in  harmonical  composition,  reckon*  spoken  of  as  a  tent  maker  (Acts  xviiL  3).  In 

ing  from  the  base,  or  the  highest  natural  and  the  wars  of  the  crusaders  the  nations  of  Europe 

most  common  of  adult  male  voices,  having  a  became  acquainted  with  the  splendid  tents  of 

general  compass  from  0,  the  second  space  in  the  Saracens,  accounts  of  which  are  preserved 

the  base,  to  6,  the  second  line  in  the  treble,  in  the  records  of  that  period.    Costly  fnrs  had 

The  term  derives  its  name  frx>m  the  fiict  that  also  then  come  into  use,  and  they  were  emplor- 

in  the  ancient  part  compositions  the  tenor  sua-  ed  as  a  lining,  as  well  as  for  coverings  of  tent 

tained  or  held  the  plain-song  or  principid  air.  fbmiture.    Marco  Polo  found  the  tents  of  the 

The  modem  practice  of  giving  tne  air  to  the  khan  of  Tartary  thus  fitted  out  with  the  rich* 

fioprano  or  treble  is  traced  to  ^e  theatre.  est  skins,  among  whidi  were  those  of  the  er* 

TENREC,  or  Takhbc,  an  insectivorous  nuun*  mme  brought  from  distant  northern  countries. 

mal  of  the  hedgehog  family,  and  genus  eentetei  In  modem  times,  while  tents  still  contintie 

(Illiger).    They  differ  from  hedgehogs  in  hav-  among  barbarous  and  wandering  tribes  as  their 

ing  small  cutting  teeth,  in  being  covered  with  chief  dependence  for  shelter,  their  use  among 

spiny-  bristles  mixed  with  silky  hairs,  and  in  civilized  nations  is  limited  chiefly  to  military 

their  inability  to  roll  themselves  completely  in  and  exploring  campaigns. — ^Though  the  req1lir^ 

a  ball.    The  teeth  are :  incisors  i  or  f ;  canines  ments  of  tents  seem  to  be  very  simple,  much 

•f l|,  large,  conical,  incurved,  and  separated  hj  diversity  exists  in  their  forms  and  manner  of 

a  considerable  interval  from  the  incisors  and  construction.     In  warm  and  dry  climates  a 

molars;  cheek  teeth  fzf ;  the  feet  are  S-toed^  mere  shelter  from  the  sun  stretched  upon  cords 

well   adapted   for   digging ;    ears  short   and  in  umbrella  form,  leaving  an  open  apace  al! 

rounded.    There  are  8  species  described,  all  around  for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  affords 

inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  of  which  the  best  sufficient  shelter ;  and  the  light  cloth  thatfonns 

known  is  the  silky  tenrec  (0.  seUmu^  Desm.),  this  cover  is  easily  taken  down  and  tran^rt^ 

10  to  12  inches  long,  with  no  tail  and  a  very  from  place  to  place.    The  extension  of  the  sides 

long  pointed  snout;  the  spines  are  confined  down  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  aecored 

chiefly  to  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  yellow-  by  pins,  renders  the  tent  close  and  better  adapt- 

ish  at  the  root  and  black  in  the  remaining  por-  ed  for  inclement  weather.    The  great  militaiy 

tion,  and  the  longest  not  more  than  an  indi;  campaigns  of  late  years  have  caused  mnchat- 

the  hair  of  the  sides  and  lower  parts  is  yel-  tention  to  be  directed  to  Hiis  subject,  and  in- 

lowish  and  rough.    They  live  in  burrows  on  troduced  important  improvements  is  tents.  Tie 

the  water's  edge,  passing  the  greater  part  of  common  tent  for  soldiers  was  formerly  a  cor* 

the  hottest  season  in  a  profound  sleep,  as  ordi-  ering  of  light  duck  ftimished  with  two  upright 

nary  hibernating  animals  do  in  winter ;  they  poles,  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  cross  pole 

are  nocturnal  in  habit,  passing  much  of  tiieir  about  6  feet  long  extending  from  one  to  the 

time  in  the  water,  searching  in  the  mud  for  other  for  a  ridge ;   over  this  the  doth  ^^ 

their  insect  food.    Though  their  flesh,  like  that  thrown  and  drawn  out  to  the  ground  on  each 

of  most  insectivora,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  side,  and  pinned  down  through  loops  along  the 

It  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  natives.  edge.    The  ends  were  formed  of  two  triangTuar 

TENSAB,  an  E.  N.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  pieces,  which  met  and  overlapped  each  other 

bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  when  the  sides  were  drawn  out  to  the  prr^per 

Tensas  river  and  Macon  bayou ;  area,  680  sq.  pitch.   These  could  be  closed  and  tied  to^f^, 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,080,  of  whom  14,594  were  or  as  usual  one  end  was  left  partially  open  vith 

slaves.    The  suriace  is  low  and  flat  and  the  an  overlapping  flap.    The  tents  used  b}^  ^ 

soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  Prench  army  in  the  Crimea,  up  toOftlwo, 

21,665  bales  of  cotton,  and  888,725  bushels  of  and  known  as  tent€9  tTabri^  were  vhollT^ 

sweet  pnotatoes.    There  were  8  churches,  and  tiiis  character,  with  the  exception  that  me 

65  pupils  attending  a  public  school.    It  has  ridge  was  made  by  a  cord  passed  ^°^^ 

steamboat  communication  with  the  interior  by  top  of  one  upright  to  another,  which  ^^^ 

way  of  ^e  Tensas  river.    Capital,  St.  Joseph,  extended  down  to  the  ground  at  each  end  to 

TEKT  (Lat.  tendo,  to  stretch),  a  portable  brace  out  the  tops  of  the  uprights.  For  con- 
habitation  formed  of  cloth  or  skins  of  animals  venience  in  transporting,  the  pieces  of  <»^ 
stretched  upon  cords  or  light  frames,  and  sup-  of  which  the  tents  were  competed  were  made 
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to  batton  upon  each  other  over  the  edges.  lodge.    Mijor  H.  H.  Bibley  of  the  armj  pro- 
A  tent  of  more  imposing  character  is  made  dnced  a  modification  of  this  in  what  is  known 
upon  a  similar  plan,  bat  with  vertical  sides  for  as  the  "  Sibley  tent,''  in  which  he  dispensed 
aboat  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  sno-  with  the  poles,  and  nsed  one  upright  central 
cession  of  cords  secared  to  the  bottom  of  the  standard  set  into  an  iron  tripod.    The  tent  is 
sloping  part,  affording  the  means  of  stretch-  thas  rendered  very  convenient  for  packing  and 
ing  this  out  toward  pins  driven  in  the  ground  travelling.    It  was  used  exclusively  and  with 
some  distance  from  the  tent  on  each  side.    An  great  satisfaction  by  the  army  in  Utah  in  their 
additional  piece  of  doth,  called  a  fly,  is  often  exposed  encampment   during  the  winter  of 
attached  around  the  lower  edge  and  drawn  out  1 857-^8.    The  central  pole  and  tripod  within 
to  these  pins  as  a  fhrther  protection  against  the  may  be  dispensed  with  where  the  tent  can  be 
weather.    Marquees  are  very  large  tents  of  conveniently  suspended  from  poles  or  other- 
this  character,  for  the  use  of  officers  or  for  wise  from  the  outside.    In  very  cold  weather 
hospitals.    Those  in  the  English  service  for  the  the  tent  is  made  more  comfortable  and  roomy 
latter  purpose  weigh  altogether  652  lbs.,  and  also  by  excavating  a  basement  about  8  feet 
are  29  feet  long,  14|  wide,  and  15  high,  and  deep.     A  great  variety  of  tents  have  been 
^ould  accommolate  from  18  to  24  men.    The  brought  into  use  for  the  service  of  the  army  in 
ridge  pole  is  13  ft  10  in.  long,  and  is  set  18  ft  1861  and  1862 ;  but  the  general  form  of  the 
8  in.  above  the  ground ;  the  vertical  height  of  Comanche  lodge  is  still  chiefly  employed.    An 
the  sides  is  5  ft.  4  in.    IHiere  large  camp  fires  imjportant  improvement  to  the  Sibley  modifl- 
are  employed,  especially  by  those  explormg  in  cation  of  it  consists  in  making  the  central  up- 
northern  forests,  a  form  of  tent  much  used  for  right  of  an  iron  pipe  of  8  or  4  mches  diameter, 
its  convenience  and  comfort  is  made  by  stretch-  and  using  this  as  a  smoke  pipe  for  a  small  sheet 
ing  a  rectangular  cloth  from  the  ridge  pole  iron  stove.    Warmth  and  ventilation  are  thus, 
down  to  the  ground  on  one  side,  and  filling  in  both  provided  for. — Oloths  prepared  with  gutta 
the  triangular  opening  on  the  two  ends  by  peroha  or  India  rubber  aTOrd  an  impervious 
other  cloths  of  sufficient  size  attached  to  the  material  for  tents,  but  are  too  heavy  to  be  much 
edge  of  the  first  piece.    The  whole  front  is  left  nsed.    A  board  of  army  officers  have  reported 
open,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  made  oppodte  to  favorably  of  what  are  called  ^'tent  knapsacks*' 
it  ifl  concentrated  and  reflected  by  the  top  and  of  gutta  percha,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Eider 
lides,  as  in  the  portable  ovens  used  for  roasting,  of  New  York.    Pieces  of  the  cloth  are  pre- 
Sach  tents  are  sometimes  known  as  '^  baker  pared  5  ft.  8  in.  long  and  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  wiUi 
tents, ^^  and  in  the  western  prairies  they  are  double  edges  on  one  side,  and  brass  studs  Bod 
called  "  half-faced  camps.^' — Some  of  the  best  button  holes  along  two  edges,  and  straps  and 
models  of  tents  are  those  that  have  long  been  buckles  on  the  4th  edge,    ^ese  can  be  put  to- 
med  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  of  gether  to  make  a  large  sheet  for  a  tent,  and 
which  the  Comanche  lodge  is  one  of  the  best,  when  taken  apart  each  piece  serves  as  an  outer 
Capt.  (now  Gen.)  R.  B.  Marcy,  in  his  useftil  little  covering  for  the  blanket,  overcoat,  clothes,  &o., 
vork,  *'  The  Prairie  Traveller,"  spesks  of  it  as  of  a  soldier.    Four  pieces  make  a  sheet  10  ft. 
the  nsoal  tenement  of  the  prairie  tribes,  and  of  6  in.  long  and  T  ft  4  in.  wide,  sufficient  when 
the  traders,  trappers,  and  hunters  who  live  pitched  on  a  rope  4  ft.  4  in.  above  the  ground 
among  them.     It  consists  of  8  to  10  straight  to  cover  a  space  T  ft.  4  in.  long  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
peeled  poles  about  20  feet  long,  and  when  set  wide,  which  will  accommodate  5  men,  and 
up  OTorlaid  with  hides  or  cloth.    Three  of  the  may  be  made  to  shelter  7.    Extra  pieces  of  the 
poles  are  tied  together  at  the  small  ends  with  material  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to 
one  end  of  a  long  line,  and  are  raised  upright,  spread  on  the  ground  as  a  protection  against 
the  large  ends  being  brought  out  at  the  same  dampness. — ^M%jor  Godfrey  Rhodes  of  the  Brit- 
time  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  is  ish  army  has  published  a  work  on  '*  Tents  and 
to  form  the  base  of  the  lodge.    The  other  poles  Tent  Life ;"  but  none  of  the  tents  he  describes 
are  then  set  up  around  the  same  circle  with  their  as  used  by  the  armies  of  Europe  are  thought 
tops  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  first  three,  and  are  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  service  required 
bound  together  by  winding  the  long  rope  several  in  respect  of  comfort,  salubrity,  convenience, 
times  around  them,  and  further  secured  by  draw-  and  economy,  as  the  ^'Sibley  tent"  and  its 
ing  this  down  and  making  it  fast  to  the  ground,  modifications. 

The  covering  made  to  fit  this  frame  is  next  put  TENTERDEN,  Lord.    See  Abbot,  Objlbles. 

aroond  it,  and  an  aperture  is  left  for  a  door-  TENURE  (Lat.  tmeo,  to  hold),  in  its  most 

way  where  the  edges  come  together  at  the  hot-  general  sense,  the  mode  of  holding  property. 

torn.    A  blanket  affords  a  movable  cover  for  In  law  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  manner  of 

this.    The  lower  edge  of  the  lodge  is  fastened  holding  land  or  real  property.    The  doctrine 

to  the  ground  with  wooden  pins.    The  apex  is  of  tenures  was  once  perhaps  the  most  important 

left  open  with  a  triangular  wing  or  flap  on  each  and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  law  of 

side,  and  that  toward  the  wind  is  constantly  England ;  nor  has  it  now  wholly  lost  either  its 

stretched  out  by  means  of  a  pole  set  into  a  importance  or  its  difficulty. — ^The  flrst  grand 

pocket  in  the  end  of  it  which  causes  it  to  draw  division  of  tenures  is  into  allodial  tenures  and 

like  a  Bul  and  produce  a  draught  from  the  fire,  feudal  tenures.    Of  the  word  aDodial,  both  the 

biiilt  upon  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  origin  and  exact  orighial  meaning  are  unoer- 
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tain.    Phu^eaSj,  however,  it  means  a  tenure  beeame  a  baron  and  had  hia  own  conrt,  they 
whichnnites  the  right  of  the  lord  and  the  right  who  received   six  or  more  were   orif^nally 
of  the  tenant,  or  aU  right  and  title  to  or  inter-  classed  as  greater  barons ;  and  to  some  of  hk 
est  in  the  land.    Hence,  one  who  held  land  by  principal  cMefis  he  gave  as  many  as  700  manom 
allodial  tenure  had  full  and  nnencnmbered  pos-  In  this  way  he  divided  most  of  the  vahiable 
session  of  it,  with  an  absolute  right  to  use  and  land  of  England.     His  immediate  sacoesaen 
dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  no  con-  followed  the  same  system,  and  before  a  oentory 
trol  of  any  one,  and  no  responsibility  to  any  had  elapsed  the  feudal  ^tem  and  the  fendil 
one.    The  very  phrase  we  use,  of  allodial  ten-  tenures  were  established  over  nearl j  sJl  Ens- 
ure, is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  some  land.    All  Ihese  tenures  rested  npon  the  fee 
writers,  who  regard  an  estate  held  allodiall^  as  (see  Fbb)  ;  but  they  were  very  Tarions,  and 
held  without  tenure,  because  they  consider  divided  the  interest  in  and  the  beneficiaij  use 
tenure  as  implying  the  holding  the  land  of  a  of  the  land,  between  the  lord  and  the  raasal,  ia 
superior.    However  this  may  be,  an  allodial  very  different  proportions.    There  were  gen- 
holding  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  a  feudal  erally  many  loMs,  for  the  system  of  anbiiifeth 
tenure,  of  which  it  was  the  essential  quality  dation  prevailed,  and  the  vaissal  held  of  his  im- 
that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord,  and  that  tenant  mediate  lord,  he  of  the  next  higher,  and  he  of 
and  lord  had  each  their  separate  rights  and  the  next,  the  series  always  going  np  to  and 
interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in  the  language  ending  with  the  sovereign,    ^nce  we  may  say 
of  the  law,  their  separate  estates  in  it.    From  that  aJUl  tenure  rested  upon  two  principles:  one, 
this  characteristic  of  allodial  tenure,  it  is  some-  that  all  land  was  held  of  the  sovereign,  who 
fames  said  that  all  the  land  in  the  United  States  retained  certain  rights  and  interesta  tiierein; 
is  held  by  this  tenure.   We  doubt  the  accuracy  the  other,  that  all  the  rights  and  interests  of 
of  this;  not  merely  because  all  our  law  of  real  all  the  lords,  and  of  the  tenant  finally  in  pos- 
estate  is  derived  from  and  permeated  by  the  session,  added  together,  constituted  th^  allodia! 
influence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  but  because  the  tenure  already  mentioned.   Of  the  varions  inci- 
actual  condition  of  land  tenure  in  many  at  least  dents  of  feudal  tenure,  as  reliefis,  escheats,  cini 
of  the  states  is  better  explained  by  the  theory  or  military  services,  and  the  like,  we  cannot 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  feudal  tenure,  and  re-  treat  in  detail;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  tenure, 
tains  many  of  its  characteristic  principles. — It  as  for  example  tenure  by  copyhold,  tenure  in 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  previous  gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough  Englidi^ve 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  the  lands  can  say  but  little.   Of  copyhold  there  ia  notbinff 
of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten-  in  the  United  Btates.    The  principal  feature  of 
nre,  and  that  during  the  convulsions  of  the  9th,  tenure  in  gavelkind  was  that  all  the  sons  in- 
10th,  and  11th  centuries,  it  became  common  herited  equally  and  together,  instead  of  the  eld- 
for  holders  of  land  voluntarily  to  convert  their  est  son  alone,  which  latter  is  the  rule  of  the  fev- 
allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tenure,  and  so  hold  dal  system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  England. 
of  some  lord.    One  reason,  and  probably  the  (See  6avblkini>,  and  Hsm.)     Of  tennre  by 
strongest,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro-  borough  English,  the  essential  prindple  is,  that 
tection  in  return  for  the  allegiance  of  the  ten-  neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit  but 
ant;  but  it  may  be  believed  tiiat  another  cause  the  youngest  takes  as  heir.    For  this  strange 
of  this  change  was  the  general  desire  to  profit  custom  Littleton  accounts  by  the  leaser  ability 
by  the  opportunity  which  the  feudal  system  of  the  youngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself:  bat 
offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  and  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parta  of  the  United 
fragmentary  condition  of  society  then  prevalent.  States  offers  a  more  probable  explanation  of 
Historians  generally  agree  that  this  feudal  sys-  this  tenure.    It  is  common  in  New  England, 
tern  was  nowhere  more  fully  developed  or  for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  as  he  comes  to 
more  firmly  established  than  in  Normandy.   It  maturity,  to  receive  what  assistance  his  father 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  course,  idmost  indeed  can  give,  which  is  considered  as  his  share  of 
of  necessity,  that  when  William  acquired  Eng-  the  estate,  and  with  this  he  ^oes  forth  to  seek 
land  under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  the  power  a  new  home.    The  same  thmg  is  done  with 
of  a  feudal  army  which  he  carried  with  him  other  sons  as  they  reach  fiiU  ag^;  nntO  at 
from  his  own  dominions,  he  should  establish  his  length  only  the  youngest  son  is  left  to  take 
victorious  chiefis  upon  the  land  their  arms  had  charge  of  his  parents.    When  thej  ^e  he  has 
won;  and  the  readiest  if  not  the  only  way  of  the  homestead;  or  while  they  live  they  refin- 
doing  this,  was  to  give  them  that  land  to  hold  quish  it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  ortmstii^ 
npon  that  feudal  tenure  and  under  that  feu-  to  his  affection  for  support.    The  same  costom 
dal  system  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  is  said  to  exist  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  <Aher 
g^ve  to  the  sovereign  lord,  at  any  moment,  a  parts  of  Germany. — ^The  tennre  with  whidi 
martial  array,  that  should  combine  nearly  all  we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage.    This 
the  available  force  of  the  country^  and  be  sup-  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  stringent  mihta- 
ported  by  all  its  available  resources.    He  di-  ry  services  which  generally  prevailed,  and  the 
vided  the  land  in  unequal  portions,  observing  civil  services  on  which  such  land  was  held  were 
that  gradation  of  rank  and  of  possession  which  for  the  most  part  easy  and  honorable.  It  udght 
constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sys-  be  shown,  by  a  historical  deduction,  that,  by  a 
tern.    While  he  who  received  a  single  manor  gradual  but  constant  improvement,  the  praent 
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fiberdetof Englaiid  have  grown  oat  of  the  tenure  plied.  Snbstontiany,  onr  tenure  unites  what  is 
of  socage.  At  an  early  period  it  became  known  best  in  both  the  allodial  tenure  and  that  by  free 
as  ^*  free  and  oommon  socage  ;^'  and  as  this  ten-  and  common  socage.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  its 
lire  spread  orer  the  oonnt^,  the  severities,  re-  historical  yalue,  that  the  allodial  tenure,  whidi 
Btrictions,  and  encumbrances  of  the  oommon  feu-  formerly  proTailed  oyer  all  Europe,  among  aU 
dal  tenures  passed  away,  until  this  process  was  the  nations  who  were  the  ancestors  of  European 
completed  by  the  statute  12  Oharles  11.  (1661),  nations  and  so  of  our  own,  after  being  displaced 
and  neariy  all  the  old  feudal  tedures  (all  in  fact  for  more  than  1,000  years  by  the  feudal  system, 
which  were  in  any  way  burdensome  or  restrio-  is  at  length  reestablished  in  full  force  through- 
tiF6  of  the  proper  rights  of  the  tenant)  were  out  the  United  Btates.  And  yet  there  are  rea- 
redaced  to  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soo-  sons  for  thinking  the  tenure  of  free  and  common 
a^.  If  it  be  asked  why  the  change  was  not  socage,  freed  as  it  certainly  is  now  from  all  feu- 
carried  farther,  and*all  feudal  tenure  abolished,  dal  encumbrance,  explains  and  iHnstrates  our 
80  that  all  the  lands  of  England  might  be  held  law  of  real  estate  better  than  the  other  theory. 
as  allodial,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  thought  One  reason  is,  that  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
the  change  actually  made  went  &r  enough  to  nrstem  do  in  fact  underlie  all  the  doctrines  and 
secure  ml  desirable  liberty,  and  cast  off  all  all  the  forms  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
bnrdeng.  Such  has  been  tiie  tenure  of  the  real  estate;  and  wherever  the  common  law 
lands  of  Eng^d  to  this  day ;  they  are  held  of  prevails,  whidi  it  does  in  all  the  states  except- 
the  sovereign  in  free  and  oommon  socage;  ing  Louisiana  (where  the  municipal  law  is 
aod  when  recently  learned  and  able  men  were  founded  upon  the  Roman  civil  law),  the  prin- 
appointed  commissioners  upon  the  real  law  of  ciples  of  the  feudal  law  and  of  feudal  tenure 
England,  tiiey  fully  considered  the  question  must  be  understood  and  made  use  of.  Another 
whether  it  was  now  desirable  to  make  this  reason  is,  that  the  law  of  escheat  is  universal 
farther  change,  and  were  unanimously  of  opin-  with  us  (see  Eschsat),  and  it  is  governed 
ion  that  it  was  not.  This  tenure,  they  held,  by  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  modified  by  our 
has  all  the  actual  advantages  of  allodial  owner-  statutes.  A  third  reason  is^  that  the  impor- 
ahip.  The  beneficial  use  which  one  who  holds  tant  and  universal  law  of  eminent  domain  is 
by  this  tenure  has  in  the  land,  comprises,  for  far  better  understood  and  applied  by  the  theory 
all  practical  purposes,  a  sole,  undivided,  and  that  all  property  is  held  from  the  sovereign, 
unencnmberea  interest.  Escheat  remains  as  a  that  is,  tne  state,  or  people ;  and  that  in  the 
feqjial  incident  to  the  tenure ;  and  it  is  a  ben-  original  grant  on  which  all  title  is  founded,  the 
efit  to  the  lord ;  but  it  is  one  which  he  cannot  sovereign  reserved  the  right  to  resume  the 
profit  by  if  the  tenant  has  an  heir  or  chooses  to  same  for  his  own,  that  is,  for  the  public  use,  on 
make  a  will.  The  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  lands  making  adequate  compensation.  Yet  another 
held  in  free  and  common  socage,  can  make  any  reason  is,  that  the  obligation  of  fealty  remains 
disposition  of  them,  and  carve  any  estates  out  in  foil  force.  It  is  now,  and  here,  an  obliga- 
of  them,  which  the  law  of  real  estate  permits;  tion  only  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  implied,  or 
and  an  J  one  to  whom  he  grants  it  by  sale  or  rather  it  is  expressed,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
gift,  or  devises  it  by  will,  takes  title  directly  but  it  does  not  depend  on  this  oath.  It  Ib  the 
from  the  grantor  or  testator,  and  his  title  is  obligation  and  the  duty,  which  rest  on  every 
complete  witibont  the  consent  or  concurrence  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  the  condition 
of  the  lord  or  any  action  whatever  on  his  part,  upon  which  he  holds  all  property,  all  interests. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  tenure,  unlike  most  and  all  rights,  to  be  ^^  feall  and  loiall,"  as  the 
otherfeudaltenures,has  no  reference  whatever  old  law  expressed  it,  to  be  faithful  and  loyal 
to  the  rank  or  occupation  of  the  tenant,  or  to  to  his  sovereign ;  that  is,  to  the  state  and  to 
the  purposes  to  which  the  lands  are  applied,  the  Union. 

It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  tenure  created  or  TEOOALLI.  See  Mbxioo,  vol.  xi.  p.  447. 
prescribed  by  all  the  early  colonial  charters  or  TEOS,  an  Ionian  city,  situated  on  the  W. 
patents  from  which  our  titles  are  now  derived,  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  side  of  a  penin- 
as  that  of  the  charter  of  Virginia  in  1606 ;  the  aula,  between  the  gulfs  of  Smyrna  and  Scala 
patent  of  New  England  in  1620;  the  charter  Nova,  and  about  25  m.  S.  W.  from  Smyrna.  It 
of  Massachusetts  in  1629 ;  of  Maryland  in  1682;  is  chiefiy  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon, 
of  the  province  of  Maine  in  1689 ;  of  (3onnecti^  and  contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus, 
cut  in  1662;  of  Carolina  in  1662;  of  Rhode  It  had  two  good  harbors,  and  ^as  a  flourish- 
Island  in  1668;  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681 ;  the  ing  commercial  town  till  the  Persian  conquest, 
set  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Ab- 
Kew  York  in  1691 ;  and  the  charter  of  Geor-  dera.  The  village  of  Sigh^ik,  which  seems  to 
gia  in  1782.  But  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the  ports  of  Teos,  has 
Connecticut,  and  Michigan  all  feudal  tenures,  walls  constructed  from  its  ruins  and  covered 
inclnding  of  course  that  of  free  and  com-  with  interesting  inscriptions.  There  are  exten- 
mon  socage,  are  abolished  by  statute ;  and  it  sive  remains  of  the  theatre  and  other  edifices, 
seems  to  be  held,  that  under  the  provisions  of  TEPHBOSIA  (Gr.  re^por,  ash  color,  that 
the  ordnance  of  1787  the  doctrine  of  tenures  being  the  hue  of  the  foliage),  a  genus  of  orna- 
is  not  in  force  in  any  of  the  states  formed  out  mental  plants  of  the  order  le^minoM,  with 
of  the  territory  to  which  that  <nrdinance  ap-  arborescent,  half  shrubby,  or  even  herbaceous 
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•t«m0,  nneqaally  pinnate  Imtm,  and  faandaome  length  20  m.,  average  breadtii  IS  m. ;  mo. 
raoemed  flowers  of  a  red  or  pale  purplish  40,000.    Anm,  the  capital  (lat.  88"*  80"  li^ 
color.    The  species  are  nnmerous  and  remark-  long.  27""  10  W.),  gives  its  name  to  a  depsit- 
able,  those  from  Asia  for  their  dyeing  proper-  ment  composed  of  Uie  three  ialanda  of  Terodriy 
ties,  and  those  from  America  for  their  narcotic.  8t.  George,  and  Graciosa.    The  ooast  is  nesr^ 
The  afUl  of  Ceylon  yields  a  blue  coloring  mat-  everywhere  bold  and  precipitous,  and  the  ma- 
ter similar  to  indigo.    A  purgative  medicine  is  face  of  the  interior  is  ni»dulating  and  rises 
obtained  from  a  South  American  species.   The  gradually  toward  the  centre,  where  it  beoomei 
poison  tephrosia  (T.  UoneofriaX  native  of  the  mountainous.    The  summits  of  the  mountsiiis 
West  Indies,  and  the  East  Indian  71  piicatoHoky  consist  mostly  of  fertile  plains,  and  are  not 
are  used  in  capturing  fishes  by  throwing  their  peaked  like  those  of  the  other  ialanda  of  the 
powdered  leaves  into  the  streams.    A  powerful  group.  Many  of  the  mountain  maasea  are  cem- 
vermifuge  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  goats^  rue  posda  of  soft  pumice,  and  several  deatmctiTs 
(T.  VWginiana)  of  the  northern  United  States,  landslips  have  occurred.    The  IslaDd  is  wdl 
ft  handsome  plant,  occurring  in  dry  gravelly  watered,andtheBoil,  which  consists  principallj 
soils  and  in  sandy  pitch  pine  plains.  This  plant  of  decomposed  lava,  is  particularly  fertJle.    Ito 
has  short  terminal  racemes  of  white  and  red-  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  amount  to  20  per 
dish  yellow  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  ia  cent  of  the  whde  quantity  shipped  from  ths 
sufBciently  ornamental   for  the  garden,    Ita  Azorea.  TerceirawastheseatoftbePcMtugaeso 
roots  penetrate  the  soil  horizontally  to  ffreat  regency  during  the  usurpation  of  Dom  IGgueL 
lengths,  and  being  slender  and  tough  they  have  XEROEIRA,  count  of  Yillaflor,  duke  o(  a 
acquired  for  the  plant  the  trivial  name  of  cat-  Portuguese  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  lis- 
gut.    Five  other  species  are  known  at  the  bon,  llarch  10, 1792,  died  there,  April  26, 18M. 
aouth,  wiUi  purplish  blossoms.  He  entered  the  military  service  at  the  time  of 
TEPLTTZ.    See  TOputz.  the  French  invasion.    In  1826  he  dedared  for 
TEQUEND^^QiA,  FAixa  of.    See  Bogota,  the  constitutional  charter  panted  by  Dom  Pe- 
voL  iii.  p.  426.  dro,  and  upon  the  resi^iation  of  that  monarch 
TERAPHIM,  a  kiud  of  household  gods  or  espoused  tne  cause  of  Maria  da  Gloria.    ICade 
domestic  idols  mentioned  in  the  early  history  miijor-general,  he  defeated  and  drove  to  the 
of  the  Hebrews.    When  Rachel  left  Mesopo-  frontiers  of  Oastile  the  troops  of  Dom  IGgnd. 
tamia  she  took  along  the  teraphim  of  her  father  He  waa  made  a  marshal,  but  when  in  1828  Dom 
Laban,  which  she  could  conceal  in  her  camePs  Miguel  became  regent,  he  was  forced  to  seek  an 
furniture.    When  David  was  pursued  by  the  asylum  in  England.    When  the  constitutioBMl 
messengers  of  Saul,  Michal,  his  wife,  laid  tera-  party  raised  its  banner  in  Oporto  in  the  same 
phim  in  the  bed  in  order  to  deceive  the  mea-  year,  he  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  a  see- 
senger.    From  the  latter  paasage  it  is  inferred  ond  time.    The  following  year  he  rejoined  the 
that  they  must  have  borne  some  resemblance  insurgent  patriots  at  the  island  of  Teroeira,  was 
to  the  human  figure.    It  also  seems  that)  they  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  oonatitntaoiisl 
were  consulted  by  the  idolatrous  as  oracles,  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  conquered  the 
Nothing  more  is  known  concerning  them.  Azores,  and  subsequently,  transferring  his  <^r- 
TERATOLOGY.    See  Monsteb.  ations  to  Portugal,  ended  the  rule  of  Dom  Mi- 
TERBURG,  Gebabd,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  guel  in  1834  by  tiie  capitulation  of  Evora.    He 
in  Zwolle,  in  tiie  province  of  Over-Yssel,  in  now  entered  the  ministry  of  PalmeUa,  but  re- 
1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.    In  early  life  signed  in  1886,  and  in  1887  was  obliged  to  leave 
he  viffited  Italy,  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  sev-  Portugal  once  more.    Returning,  be  became 
eral  years  in  Paris,  settled  in  Holland  and  minister  of  war  in  1842,  and  in  the  insnrrectioa 
rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  painter  of  conver-  of  1846  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  inaor- 
sation  pieces,  musical  parties,  ladies  at  their  gents,  but  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and 
toilets,  and  other  compositions  of  the  kind  again  became  minister.    In  1858  he  was  sent 
known  as  genteel  life.    In  1648  he  painted  a  to  Germany  to  conduct  to  Portugal  the  princess 
picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Stephanie  of  Hohenzollern,  the  affianced  biide 
the  congress  of  Manster,  which,  though  only  17  of  the  king.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  vaa 
inches  by  22,  was  sold  in  1887  for  nearly  $9,600.  minister  and  president  of  the  oounciL 
The  reputation  acquired  by  this  work  led  to  TEREDO.    See  Ship  Worm. 
his  being  invited  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  TERENCE  (PuBLirsTEREimra  Apia),  a  Bo- 
much  employed  by  the  king,  who  knighted  man  comic  poet,  bom  in  Oarthage  about  ld5 
him,  and  by  the  chief  nobility.    He  was  less  B.  C.,died  about  160.    He  became  a  slave  of  P. 
correct  in  drawing  or  composition  than  several  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  wbo  gave 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  excelled  nearly  all  him  an  excellent  education,  and  finally  fieedbiDU 
of  them  in  color  and  the  finishing  of  his  dra-  The  Andria  was  the  first  play  written  by  bun, 
peries.     No  other  artist  ever  punted  white  and  on  offering  it  for  representation  the  carule 
satin  dresses  with  such  exquisite  skiU.     His  ediles  referred  it  to  CsDcilius  Statina,  who  im- 
pictures,  though  for  the  most  part  of  cabinet  mediately  detected  the  geniua  of  the  unknown 
size,  bring  high  prices.  author.  The  play  was  not  acted,  however,  an- 
TEROEIRA,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  situ-  til  166,  and  its  success  introduced  him  into  the 
ated  near  the  centre  of  the  group ;  extreme  best  society  of  Rome,  Leolius  and  the  yooDger 
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Bdpio  being  tmong  Ms  aaoooiaiet.  Later  in  interior  of  the  beams  of  hoosea,  leaving  only  a 
life  he  went  to  Qreeoe,  and  while  living  in  thin  shell  to  oonoeal  their  operations.  Aeoord* 
that  ooimti7  tranriated  108  of  Menander^a  ing  to  LatreiUe  there  are  6  dasses  in  their  com* 
oomediee.  The  manner  of  his  deafch  is  unoer-  munities,  males,  females,  workers,  nenters,  and 
tun,  thoni^  the  eommon  aooonnt  was  that  he  soldiers.  The  males  and  fiomales  are  at  first 
died  of  grief  ineonaeqnenee  of  the  loss  of  all  exaotly  alike,  and  are  famished  with  4  verj 
lus  tranSatkms  of  Menander.  Six  of  his  come*  long,  nearly  eqnal  wings;  after  impregnation 
dies  are  extant^  and  for  anght  we  know  they  the  abdomen  of  the  female  increases  grMUly  in 
are  all  that  he  wrote.  Beside  the  Andria  ("  The  size  from  the  immense  number  of  eggs  which 
Woman  of  Andros"),  the  plot  of  whioh  was  it  contains;  as  many  as  80,000  may  be  laid  by 
adopted  by  Steele  in  his  "  Cbnsdons  Lovers,"  one  female  in  24  hours,  nuJLing  about  80,000,- 
there  are  Siae^ra  (^'The  Stepmother"),  pro-  000  in  a  year.  Most  of  the  community  is  made 
daoed  in  ld5;  MBauUn^TmaroumMOB  (^^The  up  of  wingless  individuals,  resembling  the 
Belf-Tormentor"),  produced  in  168;  Buiuehmi  winged  inseNots,  but  without  eyes;  these  are 
("•  TfaeEunuoh^'),  the  most  popular  of  his  plays,  tiiie  workers,  which  perform  all  the  labms  of 
and  for  whioh  he  received  the  unusual  sum  of  construction.  Others  without  wings,  apparent- 
8,000  sesteroes,  produced  in  162 ;  Fhormio^  ly  pups,  resemble  the  workers;  but  have  4  tn- 
Modooed  the  same  year ;  and  AtU^hi  (**  The  bercmar  wing  oases  on  the  thorax ;  these  are 
Brothers*')*  acted  first  in  160.  The  dramas  of  supposed  to  be  nenters  or  incomplete  females, 
Terence  all  belong  tc^i^fi^tndapalUaUi^  and  which  attend  upon  the  king  and  queen  and 
▼ith  the  exception  of  the  last  two  were  first  take  care  of  the  young  brood;  the  extraordi- 
performed  at  tne  Megalesian  games.  The  plots  nary  fecundity  of  tnese  ants  renders  necessary 
of  his  plays  were  iN^rrowed  from  Menander;  a  large  class  of  neuters,  which  possess  the  af- 
bat  his  liitinity  is  elegant,  and  hb  works  have  fections  of  maternity  without  the  power  of  re- 
been  handed  down  to  our  time  in  a  very  cor-  production.  The  6th  class,  apparently  neuters 
rect  state.  There  have  been  numerous  imita-  still  further  developed,  have  very  large  jaws, 
tioDs  of  hia  dramas  by  the  modems,  among  and  are  tiie  soldiers  and  defenders  of  the 
whom  may  be  mentioned  La  Fontaine,  Moli^re,  rest.  The  constitution  of  their  societies  in  its 
Camberland,  and  Garriok.  His  comedies  have  general  characteristics  does  not  vary  essential- 
abo  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  ly  from  that  noticed  under  Akt.  They  make 
of  modem  Europe.  The  first  edition  of  them  edifices  of  a  most  remarkable  size  and  com- 
b  probably  that  of  lOlan  (fol.,  1470) ;  the  last  plexity,  usuaUy  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes 
19  that  of  Yolb<ehr  in  1846.  A  translation  of  among  branches  of  trees  and  in  houses  commu- 
his  poetry  into  En^^ish  blank  verse  was  made  nicating  with  the  ground  by  long  spinU  galle- 
b76eorgeOolnaan(4to.,  London,  1765).  ries. .  When  on  the  ground,  the  most  usual 

TERMINUS,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  deity  shape  is  that  of  a  group  of  irregular  cones,  fr^ 

who  represented  an  attribute  of  Jupiter,  or  who  qnently  12  feet  high,  looking  like  huts  of  the 

was  Jupiter  solely  as  the  protector  of  bonnda-  natives,  and  so  firmly  constraoted  that  man 

ries.  The  origin  of  his  worship  was  attributed  and  beast  can  stand  on  them  securely ;  human 

to  Noma,  who  ordered  that  every  one  should  works,  to  be  of  the  same  relative  size,  would 

mark  the  boundaries  of  hia  land  by  stones  con-  tower  6  or  6  times  above  the  Egyptian  pyra* 

seorated  to  Jupiter  Terminns,  and  should  offer  mids,  with  a  base  large  in  proportion;  they  are 

Qpon  them  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  built  of  earth  softened  in  the  Jaws  of  thework- 

tmniikolia  sacrifices  of  cakes,  meal,  and  fhut.  ers,  whioh  dries  quickly  and  becomes  very  hard 

This  lawaisoapi^ed  to  the  state;  but  the  pub-  A  nest  is  divided  internally  into  numerous 

lie  termini  were  nej^lected  in  the  later  period  chambers  and  galleries,  in  one  of  which  the 

of  Roman  history,  while  the  termini  of  private  queen  is  imprisoned,  and  waited  upon  in  the 

property  long  retained  their  sacred  character,  most  attentive  manner  by  numerous  special 

A  terminos  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  attendants  whose  apartments  are  in  close  prox* 

the  capitol.  imity  to  the  royal  cell ;  the  male  is  said  to  lie 

T£RMITES,  the  proper  name  of  the  white  concealed  under  one  side  of  the  enlarged  ab- 

ants^  or  the  neuropterous  insects  of  the  family  domen  of  the  female.    The  attendant  carry 

Urmitiika.    Though  they  resemble  the  com-  off  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  into  aepa- 

moQ  ants  (formiea)  in  their  social  habits,  they  rate  chambers,  where  the  young  when  hatched 

belong  to  a  different  order,  and  in  many  re-  are  carefully  tended  by  the  nurses.    There  are 

spects  come  near  the  orthoptera.   In  the  genus  generally  2  or  8  roofs  within  the  dome-shaped 

t^rmet  (Linn.)  the  antenna  are  thread-shaped,  interior,  and  the  thick  walls  are  perforated  by 

vith  about  20  Joints;  the  eyes  small  but  promi-  passages  leading  in  various  directions  to  the 

nent,  and  the  ocelli  8;  the  mouth  as  in  orthop-  nurseries,  magazines  of  food,  ground  fioor,  and 

tera;  thorax  distinct,  and  wings  large,  long,  subterranean  entrances;  the  food  consists  prin- 

and  membranous;    legs  short  with  4-Joint^  cipally  of  decaying  and  dried  wood,  though 

tATsi;  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  minute  caudal  gums  and  thickened  vegetable  juices  are  stored 

Appendages.    They  live  in  vast  communities^  hi  their  magaaines.    The  different  members  of 

principally  in  the  tropics,  and  do  great  damage  the  community  all  seem  to  know  their  duty, 

hy  devouring  every  thing  but  metals  and  stone  and  perform  it  without  being  ordered ;   the 

whioh  comes  in  their  way,  gnawing  even  the  king  and  queen  have  no  regal  authority,  and 
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no  pxtt  of  the  oommnnitjr  is  ruled  by  another ;  also  exoavating  Hke  roots  of  VMug  lines  nd 

there  is  in  theur  nests  a  perfect  system  of  will-  caasing  their  destruction.   (See  ^  Prooeedingi 

ing  cooperation  for  the  general  good.    De-  of  the  Boston  Sodety  of  Nataral  History,'*  toL 

stractive  as  the  termites  often  are,  they  play  a  Tii.  pp.  287,  288,  M^  2, 1860.) 

most  in^rtant  part  in  the  economy  of  natnre  T£kN,  the  {woper  name  of  the  birds  of  the 

by  removing,  decaying  wood,  which  otiierwise  gnll  family  and  sub-family  H&minmy  among 

in  a  short  time  woold  seriously  interfere  with  which  is  induded  the  noddy,  proriooslf  ds- 

vegetation  in  the  tropics. — ^The  laigest  and  best  scribed.    The  terns  have  a  raUier  long,  qsiuIIt 

known  species  is  tlie  warrior  white  ant  of  Af-  slender,  nearly  straight,  and  sharp-pointed  bill'; 

rica  (T. /at4UU,  linn.,  or  T,  beUiaoiUB^  Smeath.) :  wings  elongsted,  with  long  and  pomted  piima- 

in  each  nest  there  are  a  king  and  queen,  and  ries;  tail  long,  and  in  most  species  forked; 

aboQt  100  workers  to  1  soldier;  the  workers  tarsi  slender,  anterior  toes  widi  a  deeply noleh- 

are  about  i  of  an  inch  long,  always  busy  and  ed  web,  hind  toe  small,  and  the  daws  earr^d 

▼ery  &st  runners;  the  soldiers,  which  appear  and  sharp.    They  are  found  on  and  nesr  ths 

to  be  the  same  fhrther  developed,  are  about  sea  shore,  and  somelimes  on  inland  lakes  asd 

half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perfect  insects  from  rivers,  most  of  the  time  hovering  with  n]»d 

V^  to  -^  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  supposed  that  2  and  eisusy  flight  over  sandy  bars  and  sIiaIIovb, 

or  8  years  are  requisite  for  the  full  develop-  darting  suddenly  upon  tiie  small  fisbes  ind 

ment  of  the  species  frt)m  the  egg.   Toward  the  crustaceans  on  which  they  prindpdly  itd; 

commencement  of  the  rainy  season  the  perfect  they  are  often  seen  swimming  and  rerting  on 

insects  take  flight,  but  are  mostly  destroyed  by  the  water,  but  never  diving ;  from  Iheir  forked 

the  heavy  rains;  if  a  pair  escwe,  they  are  tail,  small  size,  and  swift  and  gracefal  fligH 

taken  by  some  of  the  workers  wnich  are  al-  they  are  popularly  called  sea  swulow&— In  the 

ways  running  over  the  ground,  and  are  made  typical  genus  Hema  (linn.)  the  upper  nundH 

the  king  and  queen  of  a  new  colony.    The  ble  is  d^htly  curved,  with  the  fi*ontai  festhen 

pregnant  female  has  the  abdomen  8  to  6  inches  extending  to  the  nostrils ;  the  outer  quill  is  the 

long  and  |  of  an  inch  wide,  about  2,000  times  lonffest.    It  contuns  more  than  60  spedes^in 

as  large  as  the  rest  of  her  body,  and  20,000  to  both  hemispheres,  migrating  in  bands  from 

80,000  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  workers,  place  to  place  according  to  season;  the  e^ 

The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  very  severe  and  pain-  are  2  to  4,  usually  deposited  in  a  slight  hdlow 

ful,  but  not  dangerous  to  a  healthy  person;  in  the  sand  on  rocks  surrounded  hy  the  set: 

they  are  so  savage  that  they  permit  themsdves  the  hatching  is  left  mostly  to  the  son,  the  fe- 

to  be  torn  asunder  rather  than  let  go  their  males  sitting  only  at  night  and  in  odd  weitber; 

bold.    They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants,  the  young  are  carefully  fed  and  bravelj  d^ 

birds,  and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  num-  fended.    The  largest  spedes  is  the  Caspisn  ten 

bers;  tiie  wingless  ones  are  also  devoured  with  (8,  Oeupia,  Pall.),  21^  inohes  long,  61  in  «ltf 

avidity  by  the  natives  and  even  by  Europeans,  extent,  with  a  very  stout  bfli  of  8  inches;  the 

who  roast  them  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and  back  and  wings  are  pde  bluidi  ash,  the  nppcr 

condder  them  delicious,  nutritious,  and  whole-  parts  of  the  head  blade  with  a  greenish  ^osb, 

some.    The  T.  mordaas  and  T,  (Urox  of  Smeath-  the  quill  shafts  and  tiie  under  plumage  pue 

man,  also  African,  build  turret-shaped  nests,  white,  the  bill  vermilion,  and  the  legs  and  feet 

with  a  top  like  the  head  of  a  mushroom;  the  black;  the  tdl  is  not  much  forked;  the  yomg 

T.  arharum  (Smeath.),  of  AfHca,  makes  its  nest  are  mottled  above  with  blackish  brown.  It  is 

on  the  exterior  of  trees,  and  in  the  rooib  and  found  in  the  United  States  frtnn  the  coast  d 

walls  of  houses,  rendering  the  latter,  except  New  Jersey  northward,  and  all  over  Europe, 

where  they  fill  up  with  a  kind  of  plaster  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oaspian  sea  (where  it  was 

they  excavate  the  wood,  mere  shells  and  liable  first  found  and  described  by  PallasX  and  ^ 

to  fall  from  slight  causes.    For  full  details  on  in  Africa.    The  eggs,  as  in  most  of  the  tera^ 

the  habits  of  the  white  ants  the  reader  is  re-  are  ydlowish  stone-colored,  with  ash-gnjiw 

ferred  to  ^^  Insect  Ardiitecture,"  by  James  Beur  dark  reddish  brown  spots;  they  are  i^  hjH 

nie,  in  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowl-  inches.     The  Cayenne  or  royal  tern  (&  0^ 

edge"  (London,  1880-'81).— There  are  other  fUL,  Bonap.)  is  21  inches  long  and  49  in  litres* 

apedes  in  tropical  Ada,  and  even  2  or  8  in  tent,  with  a  deep  red  bill  of  2}  inches;  the 

southern  Europe.*   The  T.  hie^guB  (Road)  mantle  is  bluish  gray,  lower  parts  white,  to 

builds  in  trees,  especially  in  the  interior  of  oaks  and  feet  black,  and  the  tail  forked.   B  i>  ^^ 

and  pines,  and  has  been  in  some  years  very  de-  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Flonds, 

Btructive  to  the  fhunes  of  houses  in  the  south-  being  abundant  about  the  southern  ^J?:  l^ 

em  parts  of  France;  it  may  be  destroyed  by  also  occurs  in  Oalifomia.    Iti8avei7fih7  wd, 

sulphurous  and  chlorine  sases  forced  into  the  and  utters  loud  and  hardi  ories  danng  fliF^j 

galleries.    The  T.  flaoieoUu  (Fabr.)  has  in  like  when  any  are  killed  out  of  a  flodc,  the  rest  diit 

manner  proved  injurious  to  the  olive  trees  in  toward  the  guimer,  affording  a  fine  chance  for 

Spain.    In  the  United  States  a  representative  a  second  shot;  when  wounded  they  ^ject  tbe 

species^  the  T,  frontalis  (Haldeman),  has  been  oontents  of  the  st<nnach,  and  bite  severely;  w 

noticed  at  Sdem,  Mass.,  where  it  did  consider^  eggs  are  2f  by  1}  inches,  and  like  those  of  thi 

able  mischief  in  greenhouses  and  graperies,  not  other  spedes  afford  good  eating;  tiie  fl^  ^ 

only  attacking  &caying  and  dead  wood,  but  very  oily.    The  marsh  tern  {8.  anam,  ff^ 
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is  18|  inoheB long  and  84  in  akr  extent;  the  der,  Iwownish  blaok, orange  at  the  base ;  man- 
bill  is  li  inches,  and,  with  the  head  above,  is  tie  pale  blnish  graj ;  under  parts  white  with  a 
black;  mantle  pale  blni^  gray;  lower  parts  roseate  tinge;  tail  very  deeply  forked;  legs 
white;  tail  moderately  forked.    It  is  fonnd  on  and  feet  orange.    It  is  found  from  Florida  to 
onr  coast  as  far  nortii  as  Gonneoticnt ;  it  la  -New  York,  and  also  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  is 
a Terjpowerfol  flier  and  a  buoyant  swimmer;  noisy  and  restless;    the  roseate  hue  of  the 
the  food  consists  prinoipally  of  insects  caught  breast  disappears  soon  after  death ;  it  breeds 
on  the  wiog,  as  by  the  awaUows ;  the  eggs  are  in  Florida,  in  company  with  other  species; 
1}  by  1  inch,  olivaceous  with  dark  blotches  the  eggs  are  li  by  1^  inches.    The  least  or 
and  dots.    The  old  world  reiN^esentadve  of  ailverytem  (S.frenata,  Gambel)  is  8}  inches 
this  species  is  the  gull-billed  tern  (S,  Angliea^  long  and  19  in  alar  extent;  bill  1},  slender, 
Mont),  which  is  d^ributed  over  central  £n-  pale  orange  red ;  mantle  bluish  gray ;  under 
rope,  and  also  in  India  and  N.  Africa ;  it  is  re-  parts  silvery  white ;  legs  and  feet  like  bill;  tail 
garded  as  the  same  species  as  the  marsh  tern  forked.    It  is  found  from  Texas  to  Labrador, 
bj  most  of  the  older  ornithologists.    The  sooty  and  on  the  western  rivers  and  great  lakes.   This 
tern  (&  fdHgwasOy  QmeL)  k  16i  inches  long  delicate  species  seizes  insects  on  the  wing 
and  85  in  alar  extent ;  biU  !{■  and  black,  as  are  like  the  swallows  and  flycatchers,  and  feeds 
the  legs  and  feet ;  it  is  deep  black  above,  the  also  on  shrimps ;  it  is  the  least  shy  of  the  terns, 
forehead  and  lower  parts  white ;  tail  deeply  and  utters  a  uiarp  and  frequently  repeated  cry 
forked,  black,  with  the  outer  and  basal  half  of  like  the  notes  of  the  bam  swallow  when  dift- 
the  inner  web  of  the  oatside  feathers  whita  turbed ;  the  eggs  are  1^  by  1  inch.    Its  Euro- 
It  is  found  in  the  gulf  states  from  Texas  to  pean  representative  is  the  3,  minuta  (linn.). 
Honda,  arriving  from  the  south  in  May  and  A  common  species  in  Europe  is  the  Sandwich 
departing  by  tiie  beginning  of  August ;  it  rare*  tern  {8,  Baydiy  Lath.,  or  8.  eanUaeOy  Gmel.), 
I7  alights  on  the  water,  where  it  would  be  in-  15  inches  long ;  the  bill  black,  with  a  yellow- 
eommoded  by  its  long  tail ;  it  feeds  prinoipally  ish  white  tip ;  the  head  above  the  eyes  black, 
on  fish,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sweeping  curve  and  the  occipital  feathers  elongated ;  mantle 
andnotbytheheadlongplungeof  most  terns;  ash-gray;  under  parts  and  tail  white ;  legs  and 
it  sometimes  hovers  over  the  water  to  pick  up  feet  black.    It  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
floating  partidefl  like  the  petrels ;  the  mes  are  being  a  summer  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  and 
verj  loud  when  the  breeding  places  are  dis-  migrating  south  into  Africa ;  the  eggs  are  2  by 
torbed ;  the  eggs  are  8  in  number,  ^\  by  1^  1^  inches,  yellowish  stone-colored,  with  ashy, 
inches,  and  afiBDrd  delicious  eating,  and  in  for-  orange,  or  deep  red  and  brown  variable  mark- 
mer  times  were  the  source  of  a  considerable  ings.    This  species  is  represented  in  America 
trade  with  Havana.    Wilson's  tern  {8.  WU-  by  Oabot's  tern  {8.  €umji(mda^  Cabot),  found 
9oni,  Bonap.)  is  15  inehes  long,  with  an  alar  along  the  gulf  states  from  Texas  to  Florida. — 
extent  of  82 ;  the  bill  is  If,  slender,  coral  red,  The  short-tailed  or  black  tern  (hydrochelidan 
black  near  the  end  with  a  yellow  tip ;  mantle  plumbMy  Boie)  is  9^  inches  long  and  24  in  alar 
light  grayish  blue;  upper  part  of  head  and  extent;  the  bill  is  1),  strong,  brownish  black; 
neck  deep  black ;  beneath  pearl  gray ;    tul  head,  neck,  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  black ; 
deeply  forked,  with  the  outer  web  of  lateral  lower  tail  coverts,  shafts  of  first  4  prinoiariea, 
feather  blackish  gray ;  legs  and  feet  coral  red.  and  edge  of  bend  of  wing,  white ;  back,  wings, 
It  is  fonnd  from  Texas  to  Labrador,  and  on  the  and  taU  dark  plumbeous  gray ;  legs  and  feet 
coast  of  Massachusetts  goes  by  the  name  of  reddish  brown.   It  is  found  from  Texas  to  New 
mackerel  goU,  firom  the  supposition  that  it  an-  En^^d,  in  the  far  countries,  and  on  the  Mis- 
nonnoes  the  arrival  of  this  nsh  in  its  sununer  sissippi  and  its  tributaries ;  it  goes  more  inland 
quarters;  it  formerly  bred  on  Egg  Bock  near  than  the  other  terns,  and  its  food  consbts  chlef- 
Nahant,  and  25  years  ago  was  very  abundant  ly  of  neuropterous  insects  which  it  catches  like 
in  summer  on  Nantasket  beach ;  the  eggs  are  a  swallow ;  it  also  feeds  unon  the  fry  of  fish 
3  in  nnmber.  If  by  li  inches.    Its  European  and  aquatic  worms ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  but 
representative  is  the  common  sea  swallow  (8,  slightly  notched ;  the  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of 
kirmdo,  Linn.),  spread  over  Europe  and  AM-  flags  or  grass  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  wa- 
ca;  it  is  14^  inches  long,  and  the  eggs  If  by  1^  ter  or  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants; 
inches.    The  arctic  tern  {8,  aretiea,  Temm.)  is  the  eggs  are  2  to  4,  If  by  1  inch,  and  are  con- 
14|  inches  long,  and  82  in  extent  of  wings;  stantiy  covered  by  each  sex  in  turn.   Its  Euro- 
the  bill  1),  slender,  and  deep  carmine ;  mantle  pean  representative  is  the  ff,  nigra  (Boie). 
light  grayiah  blue,  and  under  parts  plumbeous  TEBNAUX,    Guillaumb   Louia,  baron,    a 
gray;  tul  very  deeply  forked;  legs  and  feet  French  manufacturer,  bom  in  Sedan,  Oct.  8, 
crimson.    It  ia  found  from  the  coast  of  New  1768,  died  in  St.  Ouen,  April  2, 1888.    When 
Bogland  to  the  arctio  seas  and  the  fhr  conn-  scarcely  16  years  old  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
tries,  also  coming  down  to  N.  Europe;  it  is  a  management  of  a  woollen  factory  belonging  to 
yerjr  rapid  and  graeefrd  flier,  dashing  boldly  his  father,  and  by  it  retrieved  the  fortune  of 
into  the  water  after  flsh  and  shrhnps;  the  his  family.    A  supporter  of  reform  in  1789, 
9gg8  are  delicious  eating,  H  by  4  of  an  inch,  he  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  king, 
The  roaeate  tern  (8.  pMradi$ea,  BrUnn.)  is  16  and  was  one  of  his  defenders  in  1792.   He  emi- 
inches  long  and  80  in  alar  extent;  bOllifSlen-  grated  in  1798,  but  returned  on  the  &11  of 
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Robespierre,  and  established  large  manoftcto-  that  existed  in  Greece.    He  enlaiged  the  com- 

ries  at  Lonviers  and  Sedan;  and  though  he  passof  theljrefrom  atetrachordtoanocUTe, 

did  not  conceal  his  opposition  to  the  consulate  bnt  with  the  omission  of  the  third  strisg^mak- 

and  the  empire,  Napoleon  made  him  a  member  ing  it  really-  a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  &e  int 

and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.    He  natural-'  who  regularly  set  poetry  to  music    Eia  itomes 

ized  Thibetan  goats  in  France,  manufkctnred  remaineid  for  a  long  period  the  standard  melo- 

shawls  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones,  which  dies  used  at  religious  festivals,  and  his  scbool 

were  styled  eacTiemiret-Tematix,  and  made  a  se-  ^  long  flourished  at  Sparta, 

ries  of  interesting  experiments  as  to  the  means  '     TERPSICHORE,   one  of  the  nine  Ifatses, 

of  preserving  com  in  underground  vaults.    He  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre- 

was  made  a  baron  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  in  1818  sided  over  choral  song  and  dancing,  and  s 

be  was  elected  a  deputy  by  the  2d  district  of  generally  represented  as  crowned  wi&  fioven 

Paris ;  and  being  returned  again  in  1827,  he  and  holding  a  lyre  and  plectrum, 

was  Que  of  the  221  deputies  who  brought  about  TERRA,  or  Txllvs,  a  goddess  of  the  Bomn 

the  revolution  of  July,  1880.    The  commercial  mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 

crisis  which  followed  was  a  deadly  blow  to  his  sonified  and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thus  often 

prosperity,  which  had  been  already  impaired  named  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god  of 

in  1828  by  the  law  taxing  raw  materials.    He  heaven.    A  festival  in  her  honor  was  cdebiat- 

however  paid  all  his  debts,  and  died  impover-  ed  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  private  aacrificei 

ished. — ^His  nephew,  Henbi  Tsb^attz,  who  has  were  offered  to  her  at  seedtime  and  haircst, 

taken  the  additional  name  of  Ooicpaks,  is  re-  and  also  when  any  member  of  a  (amilj  died, 

^arkaUe  for  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  Amer-  as  Terra  was  to  receive  the  departed  into  her 

ican  history.    He  has  published  2  series,  in  10  bosom.    Terra  corresponds  to  Oaea  or  Ge  in 

vols,  each,  of  Voyages,  Eelatums  et  MhnaireB^  Greek  mythology.    In  the  Hedodic  theogonj 

from  inedited  Spanish  MSS.,  relating  to  the  dis-  OsBa  was  the  first  bom  of  Chaos.   She  gave 

covery  and  conquest  of  America,  and  charac-  birlii  to  Uranus,  whom  she  afterward  married, 

terized  by  Mr.  Prescott  as  "  invaluable^'  (Paris,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Titans,  the 

1886-'40);  Biblioth^ue  AmMeainey  1498-1700  Cycloj^s,  and  the  hundred-handed  gianta.  Her 

(8vo.,  Paris,  1887) ;  BtbUoth^ue  Anatique  et  worship  seems  to  have  been  universal  aiooDg 

Afrieatne(l&41''^2);  and  various  other  works,  the  Greeks,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  ber 

TERNI  (anc.  Interamna\  a  walled  town  of  have  in  all  cases  some  reference  to  the  earth  as 

central  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  beauti-  the  all-sustaining  and  all-producing  mother, 

fully  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  TERRA  COTTA  (It,  baked  clay),  an  earth- 

Nera,  49  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Rome ;  pop.  9,245.  enware,  mention  of  which  ia  made  in  the  aiti- 

It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral  cle  Pottebt,  as  having  been  produced  hy  the 

is  a  fine  building  with  a  magnificent  altar,  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  the  forms  of 

The  place  has  many  remains  of  antiquity,  in-  vases,  water  jars,  various  ornamental  figiues. 

eluding  some  vaults  of  an  amphitheatre  con-  &c.    The  material  selected  for  this  ware  u  of 

etructed  in  the  time  of  Tibenus,  portions  of  clay  of  considerable  purity,  and  the  articles 

temples  of  Sol  and  Cybele,  and  some  parts  of  are  generally  slack-baked,  sometimeB  merelj 

public  baths.    The  surrounding  country  is  ex-  hardened  by  continued  exposure  to  the  sob. 

ceedingly  productive,  and  there  are  oil  and  The  color  is  usually  a  red  or  buff,  and  the  rases 

flour  mills  on  the  river.     Woollen  and  silk  are  often  ornamented  with  designs  of  leam 

goods  and  leather  are  manufactured.    About  6  vines,  &c.,  painted  in  black,  and  sometiiDesiB 

m.  from  Temi  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  other  colors.    While  these   adorn  the  lia 

Yelino,  known  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  neck,  and  stand,  the  body  is  sometimes  coreied 

of  Oascata  del  Mannore.    They  are  artificiid,  with  allegorical  representations  of  gods,  men, 

having  been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  and  animals.    The  Romans  appear  to  haT« 

the  water  is  brought  to  them  by  a  channel  cut  employed  finer  materials  for  thdr  tern  cottgs, 

in  order  to  drain  the  plains  of  Rieti.     The  and  to  have  moulded  these  into  lamps,  uins,^ 

height  of  the  fall  is  nearly  840  feet,  and  the  which  they  ornamented  by  depreesed  or  raised 

bed  of  the  channel  immediately  above  them  figures.    From  the  12th  to  tne  17th  <^^ 

about  60  feet.    The  water  descends  by  8  sepa-  '  terra  cotta  was  much  used  in  Italy  for  an^ 

rate  leaps,  the  first  of  60,  the  second  of  about  tectural  decorations,  and  Michel  Angelo  tfd 

650,  and  the  third  of  240  feet ;  the  whole  other  sculptors  employed  it  for  their  loodeis 

forming  one  continuous  sheet  of  foam,  said  by  and  clay  sketches.    The  manufiacture  of  dcco« 

Byron  to  be  '^  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tor-  rative  works  in  terra  cotta  became  an  iiDP<^- 

rents  of  Switzerland  put  together."  tant  branch  of  industry  in  England  in  the  Ut- 

TERPANDER  (ytfmavbpoi),  a  Greek  musi-  ter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  mixtowscm- 

cian  and  poet,  bom  at  Antissa  in  the  island  of  ployed  were  of  pure  clays  and  fine  qosrtz  sasd 

Lesbos,  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  Tth  or  calcined  flints  with  pulverized  potahex^s  or 

century  B.  0.    He  removed,  early  in  life  appar-  old  pottery.    Tlie  old  coats  of  arms  seen  0T6r 

ently,  f^om  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  in  676  he  many  of  the  shop  fronts  in  London  weremow 

was  crowned  victor  in  the  flrst  musical  contest  ed  and  baked  m  tiiis  material.    It  was  also 

at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Gameins,  and  where  he  used  for  statues,  and  decorative  pieces  of  v^ 

established  the  first  musical  scbool  or  system  rious  forms  were  employed  in  different  parts  01 
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buildings.    The  ware  was  much  more  firmly  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey;  they  are 

baked  uum  that  of  the  ancients.    Of  late  years  good  swimmers,  and  out  of  the  water  move 

it  has  been  employed  for  elaborate  arohitectoral  with  more  quickness  than  the  land  tortoises; 

ornaments,  snch  as  are  ordinarily  carved  in  their  food  consists  of  small  reptiles,  fish,  and 

stone,  and  also  for  arohiteetnral  models.  Drain  other  aquatic  animals,  though  in  captivity  they 

tfles  and  similar  ware  are  made  of  it.  eat  vegetables  readily. — ^The  yellow-bellied  ter- 

T£RRA  DEL  FU£(K),  or  TnsBBi.  DBL  FuBOO  rapin  {traehemyi  icahra^  Ag.;    emyB  serrat€k^ 

(Sp.,  "Land  of  Fire^^),  a  group  of  islands  which  Dand.)  is  12  inches  long,  7i  wide,  and  about 

tie  off  the  S.  extremity  of  South  America,  be-  11  high ;  the  shell  is  rounded,  very  convex, 
tween  lat  52"*  40'  and  dO""  S.  and  long,  es""  40'  notched   in   front,    deeply   serrated   behind, 
and  75°  W.    It  is  separated  from  me  main-  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  rough  all  over, 
land  by  the  long  and  intricate  strait  of  Magel-  The  color  is  blackish  brown  with  yellow  linea 
Ian,  and  has  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  W.  and  and  marks  more  or  less  radiating;  sternum  yel- 
the  Atlantic  on  the  K,  while  the  £.  and  W.  lowish,  notched  behind ;  snout  short  and  point- 
limits  of  tiiese  seas  are  supposed  to  meet  at  ed;  upper  jaw  with  a  very  slight  notch;  eyes 
Ospe  Horn,  its  S.  extremity.    The  group  com-  larp^,  with  golden  iris  having  a  broad  black 
prises  nnmeroos  small  islands,  of  which  Oape  stripe  extending  horizontally  through  it ;  fin- 
Hom  is  the  most  remarkable;  the  large  island  gers  5,  each  with  a  short  strong  nail,' and  toes 
of  East  Terra  del  Faego  or  King  Charles  South  5,  fully  webbed,  4  only  having  nails ;  tail  short, 
Land,  which  is  about  800  hl  long  £.  and  W.  thick,  and  pointed ;  head  and  limbs  black,  va- 
and  200  broad;  the  islands  of  Kavarino  and  ried  with  yellow  lines,  a  broad  transverse  band 
Hosto  to  the  8.,  separated  from  the  last  named  of  the  latter  across  the  neck  behind  the  eyes, 
by  the  Beagle  channel;  and  Clarence  and  Des-  This  species  lives  in  stagnant  ponds  and  pools, 
olstion  islands  to  the  W.     All  these  islands  and  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  mar- 
are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  of  gins  and  on  stones  and  stumps,  whence  it  can 
very  irregular  shapes.    They  are  mountainous,  readily  plunge  into  the  water  if  disturbed;  it 
and  many  of  the  mountains  are  more  than  is  found  from  Virginia  to  G^rgia,  south  of  the 
5,000  feet   high,  while  the  highest   summit  latter  being  replaced  by  the  Florida  and  north 
reaches  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet.    The  of  the  former  by  the  red-bellied  terrapin ;  it  is 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  about  4,000  feet,  abundant  about  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  it  is 
The  soil  is  generally  a  swampy  peat,  and  to  the  .seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  markets ;  the  flesh 
height  of  1,500  feet  is  covered  with  stunted  is  considered  very  good. — ^The  red-bellied  ter- 
forests  of  beeob.    The  geological  formation  is  ra^in  or  potter  (ptyehemya  tuqom,.  Ag. ;  E.  ru- 
principally  clay  slate,  greenstone,  and  granite,  hriventrii^  Leconte)  is  11  inches  long,  7  wide. 
The  dinu^te  is  one  of  tiie  worst  in  the  world;  and  about  5  high ;  the  shell  is  entire  in  front, 
storms,  sudden  gusts  of  wind,   rain,  snow,  widest  and  notched  behind ;  upper  ^aw  deeplv 
and  mist  constantly  succeed  each  ot^r.    The  notched,  and  the  lower  serrated  with  8  teetn 
sea  weed  called  ,fiicu$  gigantmu  is  exceed-  in  front;  shell,  head,  neck,  and  limbs  dusky 
ingly  abundant  upon  the  coasts,  and  affords  brown,  with  blotches,  spots,  and  lines  of  red; 
shelter  for  innumerable   shell   fish,  without  sternum  dusky  red.    It  lives  in  running  waters, 
which  the  natives  would  find  it  extremely  dif-  preferring  a  rocky  bottom ;  it  is  found  between 
ficnlt  to  subsist.    Deer,  guanacos,  foxes,  sea  the  Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
otters,  mice,  and  bats  are  the  only  animals  is  abundant  about  Trenton,  K.  J.;  it  is  com** 
foQDd;  but  birds,  particularly  sea  fowl,  are  nn-  mon  in  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  its  fleA 
merons. — ^The  natives  of  the  K.  E.  part  of  Terra  is  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  preceding  and 
del  Fuego  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  following  species. — ^The  Florida  terrapin  (P. 
Patagonians,  whUe  those  of  the  S.  £.  portion  caneinna,  Ag. ;  JS*.  Floridarui^  Harlan)  is  the 
of  the  group  are  short,  ill  made,  and  ill  looking,  larsrest  of  the  species,  being  15  inches  long,  10 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  guanaoo  or  seal  wide,  and  7i  high ;  the  shell  is  entire,  com« 
skin.    They  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  will  pressed  on  the  sides ;  the  jaws  without  teeth, 
eat  any  flesh  however  putrid.     Their  huts,  the  lower  somewhat  serrated ;  the  shell,  neck, 
generally  built  close  to  the  sea  shore  in  some  head,  and  limbs  brownish,  with  numerous  yel- 
sheltered  spot,  are  of  a  conical  shape,  made  of  low  lines  and  bands;  sternum  pale  yellow,  the 
branches  or  small  trees  stuck  in  the  earth,  marginal  plates  with  a  black  spot  having  a  yel- 
sbout  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and  4  or  6  feet  in  low  centre;  throat  ashy,  striped  with  yellow, 
height,  with  a  small  hole  for  a  door. — ^Terra  It  is  extensively  distributed  through  the  south- 
del  Fuego  was  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  em  states,  in  lakes  and  nvers,  from  North  Car- 
1520,  and  received  its  name  from  the  numerous  olina  as  far  as  western  Louisiana,  and  up  the 
fires  seen  during  the  night  along  the  shore.  ICississippi  valley  to  Arkansas ;  it  is  very  oom- 

T£RRAPIN,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  mon  in  £.  Florida,  especially  in  the  St.  John^s 

several  species  of  land  tortoises,  but  in  the  river;  its  flesh  is  delicious.    An  allied  species, 

IToited  States  generally  limited  to  the  few  fr^eh  the  Alabama  terrapin  (P.  Mobilierms^  Ag. ;  JS. 

water  species  of  the  fiimily  emydoida,  exten-  MoHlUmii^^  Holbr.),  is  very  large,  measuring 

sively  used  as  food.    They  have  a  depressed  16  inches  in  length,  9^  in  width,  and  6  in 

head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  retracted  height;  the  shell  is  very  high  on  the  anterior 

within  the  aliell ;  eyes  large,  and  the  beak  part  of  the  back,  and  somewhat  serrated  be- 
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hind ;  jawB  serrated,  the  lower  hooked ;  ster-  in  1860,  8,504.  It  is  beantifnllj  mtoated  on  in 
nnm  notched  behind ;  above,  on  the  head,  neck,  eleyated  platean,  is  yreO.  bnilt,  and  has  bnud 
and  limbs,  dusky  brown,  with  a  network  and  streets  tasteftQly  ornamented  with  shade  trees. 
lonffitndinal  lines  of  yellow ;  sternum  yellow,  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  rich  and  popnloos 
with  a  black  blotch  on  each  marginal  plate,  region.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactoriBg  ^ 
It  is  found  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  tablishments  of  various  kinds,  among  which  an 
Texas,  and  Mexico ;  it  is  abundant  about  Mo-  railroad  machine  shops  for  repairing  and  con- 
bile,  where  its  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli-  structing  cars.  Its  trade  is  diiefly  in  produce  ind 
eaoy. — ^The  chicken  terrapin  (deiro^lyi  retu  pork;  the  average  number  of  hogs  alanghterd 
culata,  Ag. ;  JB,  reticulata,  Bchweig.)  is  9^  per  annum  for  10  years  ending  with  1857  wis 
inches  long  and  5^  wide ;  the  shell  is  oval,  en-  over  66,000.  The  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  aadBL 
tire,  longitudinally  rough ;  upper  jaw  slightly  Louis  railroad  connects  it  with  6t  Louis;  the 
notched,  lower  entire  with  a  hook  in  front;  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  railroad Titi  Iq- 
neck  very  lon^;  above,  head,  neck,  and  limbs  dianapolis;  and  the  EvansviBe,  Yincennes,  tnd 
dark  brown,  with  numerous  yellow  lines  com-  Terre  Haute  railroad  with  the  Ohio  riTer:  acd 
municating  so  as  to  form  a  network,  whence  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  TTaksli 
the  specific  name;  lower  parts  yellow,  with  and  Erie  canal.  The  Wabash  river  is  naiigsLk 
black  spots  on  some  of  the  marginal  plates,  aportionof  the  year  for  steamboats,  and  ship- 
The  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  species,  ments  are  made  direct  to  and  from  points  m 
the  long  neck  giving  them  in  the  water  some-  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  nationsl 
what  the  appearance  of  a  snake,  as  they  swim  road  and  other  excellent  roads  intersect  the 
with  this  part  and  the  head  alone  visible  above  county.  Terre  Haute  has  a  handsome  comt 
the  surface.  It  is  found  from  North  Carolina  house  and  other  public  buildings,  8  banks  with 
to  Georgia  and  Loui8iana>  not  far  from  the  sea  a  capital  of  $600,000, 4  fine  public  school  boild- 
coast;  it  is  often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the  ings,  several  private  schools,  St  VmcenfB 
most  esteemed  of  the  terrapins  for  food. — ^The  academy  for  girls,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
salt  water  terrapin  (malaeoclemmy$  pdlustris,  sisters  of  Providence  of  8t.  Mary^s,  a  femsle 
Ag. ;  B.  terrapin,  Holbr.)  is  7^  inches  long  ana  college,  and  18  churches,  viz. :  8  Metho^  3 
8  high;  the  shell  is  nearly  entire,  slightly  Presbyterian,  and  1  each  Baptist,  Ghrisdan, 
notched  posteriorly;  the  head  is  very  large;  Oongregational,  Episcopal,  German Ketbodist, 
Jaws  strong  and  cutting,  the  upper  slightly  German  Beformed,  Boman  Catholic,  and  Tm* 
notched  and  the  lower  hooked;  eyes  smaU  yersalist.  There  are  8  daily  and  8  vedlj 
with  a  gray  iris ;  neck  short  and  thick.  The  newspapers,  and  2  public  libraries.  An  abim- 
color  is  dn£^y  olive  green,  with  darker  concen-  dance  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  near  the  dtj. 
trio  lines ;  sternum  generally  yellowish  with  Terre  Haute  was  laid  out  in  1816. 
concentric  dusky  lines;  side  of  the  head,  neck,  TEBBEIX,  a  new  S.  Tf.  co.  of  Geoigia. 
and  limbs  brownish  white  with  innumerable  dndned  by  affluents  of  Flint  river;  area,  about 
black  dots;  the^  males  are  the  smallest  and  800sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 6,287,  of  whom  2,69S 
have  deeper  strias.  It  lives  in  salt  water  and  were  slaves.  Capital,  Dawson, 
in  salt  marshes,  where  it  hibernates ;  it  is  very  TEBBESTBIAL  MAGNETISM.  See  Mag* 
shy,  a  rapid  swimmer,  and  a  quick  runner  on  sstism,  Tebssstbial. 
land ;  it  is  found  from  Bhode  Island  to  Florida,  TEBBIER  (eanii  terrarive,  Hem.),  a  m^ 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  South  America,  variety  of  domesticated  dog,  so  named  from  its 
and  perhaps  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  abundant  propensity  to  pursue  and  attack  its  prej  in&cb- 
about  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  great  numbers  are  terranean  retreats.  It  is  considered  by  Hanul- 
taken  when  the  female  is  about  to  lay  her  egga  ton  Smith  as  descended  from  an  indigenoo 
in  spring  and  early  summer;  the  flesh  is  excel-  European  canine,  and  certdnly  combines  ik 
lent,  and  in  the  middle  states  most  esteemed  innate  courage,  sagacity,  and  external  p6CoIiA^ 
during  the  period  of  hibernation.  ities  perpetuated  without   care  in  hreediog. 

TERRE  BONNE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  which  indicate  a  primitive  stock.    The  teirier 

bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained  in  England,  if  not  indigenous,  was  ver;  earlj 

by  the  Terre  Bonne,  Black,  and  Caillon  bayous ;  introduced  by  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  eren 

area,  1,640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,090,  of  a  considerable  mixture  with  other  breeds  does 

whom  6,784  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  flat  not  impair  its  boldness,  hardiness,  fidelity,  ti- 

and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerous  shal-  vacity,  and  vermin-hundng  propensities.  Tbc'^ 

low  lakes.    The   productions   in  1850  were  are  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  Ttffiit  of 

187,420  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,171  hogsheads  fancy  or  accident    One  is  smooth,  roimded, 

of  sugar,  485,200  gallons  of  molasses,  and  466,-  elegant  in  shape,  usually  black,  with  tan  spots 

900  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  8  churches,  and  over  the  eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  m 

270  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  New  lower  parts ;  it  is  occasionally  white;  the  nose 

Oleans  and  Opelousas  railroad  intersects  the  is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears  pointed  or  sligbtlT 

north  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Houmas.  turned  down,  and  ihe  tall  carried  high  asd 

TERRE  HAUTE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  bowed  over  the  back.    The  other,  the  Scotch 

Vigo  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wabash  terrier,  the  oldest  and  purest  breed,  has  ebs^ 

river,  78  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Indianapolis,  and  and  wiry  hair,  a  shorter  and  faller  oiiuile, 

69  m.  N.  from  Yincennes ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,051 ;  bearded  snout  and  face,  stouter  limbs^  less  ele- 
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gaot  form,  and  a  pale  sandy  or  ochrey  color;  it  number  increased,  many  of  them  resolved  to 
is  Bometimes  white.  The  isle  of  Skye  breed  is  adopt  the  common  life,  and  thus  tiie  third  regu- 
one  of  the  most  prized,  and  one  of  the  ugliest,  lar  order  of  Franciscans  arose,  which  afterward 
The  terrier  has  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  divided  itself  into  several  congregations.  (See 
19  a  good  attendant  on  a  pack  of  hounds,  for-  Fbanoisoaks,  vol.  viL  p.  698.)  The  exaznple 
cing  foxes  and  other  ^ame  from  their  coverts  and  of  the  Franciscans  was  followed  by  the  Po- 
dens ;  it  is  a  determmed  enemy  of  the  weasel,  minicans,  Augustines,  Carmelites,  Servites,  and 
badger,  and  rat  families,  and  is  therefore  very  other  orders,  ^1  which  have  connected  with 
Qsefnl  about  the  house  and  farm ;  its  boldness  them  both  Tertiarians  living  in  the  world,  and 
is  very  great,  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  India  regular  Tertiarians  living  in  common. 
that,  when  even  the  bulldog  pauses,  the  English  TEBTULLIAK  (Qurnxus  Septihius  Florbks 
terrier  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  larger  Tjebtullianus),  one  of  the  early  churdi  fathers, 
carnivora  and  worry  them  from  their  hiding  bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  160,  died  be- 
places;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  one  bite  tween  220  and  240.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
sufficing  to  kill  a  rat.  The  Scotch  terrier  has  man  centurion,  became  a  lawyer,  embraced 
been  known  to  kill  100  rats  in  a  room  in  less  Christianity  and  entered  the  Christian  priest- 
than  7  minutes.  In  England  the  terrier  blood  hood  at  a  mature  age,  preached  at  Carthage 
is  visible  in  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  dogs;  and  probably  at  Bome,  and  became  widdy 
but  the  most  prized  variety  is  the  bull  terrier,  known  for  his  fondness  for  controversy  as  weU 
from  a  cross  with  the  bulldog,  the  most  deter-  as  his  ascetic  practices.  About  the  year  202  he 
mined,  pugnadons,  and  savage  of  the  dog  tribe ;  joined  the  Montanists,  attracted  by  their  rigid 
it  is  this  which  affords  material  for  the  dog  morality  and  contempt  of  earthly  pleasures, 
fights  so  attractive  to  the  lower  orders  of  large  and  their  opposition  to  the  increasing  worldli- 
cities,  in  which  neither  combatant  surrenders  ness  of  the  church,  and  at  once  became  the 
while  life  remains,  and  in  which  the  most  leading  defender  and  champion  of  l^e  sect^ 
frightful  wounds  are  received  without  a  groan;  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death. — The 
in  this  the  ears  ore  pointed,  and  the  general  works  of  Tertullian  are  numerous  and  of  great 
characters  are  those  of  the  bulldog ;  it  is  nsu-  importance.  The  difference  between  .tihose 
ally  white,  with  some  black  about  the  head,  written  before  and  those  after  he  became  a 
There  is  a  large  and  rough  breed  in  Germany,  Montanist,  seems  to  be  more  a  difference  of 
probably  a  cross  with  a  large  shepherd^s  dog,  spirit  than  of  doctrine;  and  his  writings  are 
bold,  strong,  and  noisy,  used  to  arouse  wild  classed  in  authority  with  those  of  the  other 
boars  and  other  fierce  beasts,  and  bring  them  church  fathers.  His  Apologeticus  has  been  call- 
within  reach  of  the  hunters;  it  is  of  a  wolf-  ed  the  first  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Christian 
gray  color,  whitish  about  the  head  and  breast,  literature.  Of  his  controversiid  works  may  be 
with  a  well  fringed  tail  curled  over  the  back,  mentioned  his  books  '*  A^lnst  the  Gentiles,'' 
--The  turnspit  is  a  cross  of  the  terrier  with  '*  Against  the  Jews,"  *'  Against  Hermogenes" 
larger  and  less  pure  breeds ;  the  body  is  long  (showing  that  matter  is  not  eternal,  but  cre- 
and  heavy,  with  disproportionately  short  and  ated  by  God),  "  Against  the  Yalentinians,'' 
generally  crooked  legs;  it  is  bold,  vigilant,  and  "  On  'the  Prescription  of  Heretics"  (asserting 
spirited,  and,  though  of  larger  size,  is  used  in  vehemently  that  no  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
Enrope  for  the  purposes  of  the  terrier ;  it  is,  received  faith  had  a  claim  to  gentle  treatment 
when  best,  a  cross  with  a  hound ;  it  received  or  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  contradict- 
its  name  ft'om  its  being  in  old  times  employed  ing  the  principles  of  his  "Apology"),  "Against 
to  tnm  the  spit  in  the  kitchen,  walking  round  Mardon,"  "  Against  Praxeas,"  "  On  the  Soul,'' 
in  a  kind  of  wheel.  The  0.  vertagtu  of  the  an-  "  On  Baptism,"  "  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ,"  and 
cients,  sometimes  erroneously  translated  turn*  "  On  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,"  in  all  of 
spit,  is  the  lurcher,  a  degenerate  greyhound.  which  he  opposes  growing  errors,  and  seeks  to 
TERTIABIAITS  O^at  tertiarius^  containing  show  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church. 
a  third  part),  a  name  denoting  side  branches  of  Among  Ids  practical  works  belong  tiie  book 
a  number  of  religious  orders  in  the  Roman  "  On  Penance ;"  that  "  On  Prayer,"  which  ex- 
Catholic  church,  whose  members  do  not  live  plains  the  Lord's  prayer,  an^  mentions  the 
in  conunon  in  cloisters  and  convents,  but  bind  ceremonies  proper  for  that  practice ;  "  On 
themselves  by  simple  vows  to  the  observance  Patience,"  which  he  passionately  and  intern- 
of  certain  prayers  and  exercises  of  the  order,  perately  commends;  '*  To  the  l£iirtyrs,"  a  pa- 
Such  an  organization  of  secular  persons  occurs  thetio  appeal  and  encouragement ;  ^^  On  The- 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Premon-  atrical  bhows ;"  "  On  Idolatry,"  a  casuistical 
stratenses,  and  another  was  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  degree  to  whidi  idol  woiship 
order  of  the  Templars.  But  it  did  not  become  maybe  tolerated  by  Christians;  "  On  the  Dress 
generally  known  until  Francis  of  Assisi,  after  of  Women,"  and  on  the  "  Veiling  of  Virgins," 
funnding  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  (the  first  which  teach  that  modesty  and  the  hiding  of  the 
order)  and  the  order  of  the  Poor  Clares  (second  features  are  proper  for  women  in  the  house  of 
order),  founded  a  third  one  for  the  numerous  God ;  and  the  book  to  Ida  *^  Wife,"  in  which 
laymen  who  wished  to  conform  themselves  to  he  proclaims  his  aversion  to  second  marriages, 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Franciscans  as  much  as  His  specially  Montanist  works  are  the  *'  Exhor- 
sccnlar  occupations  would  permit.  When  their  tation  to  Chastity"  and  "  On  Monogamy,"  in 
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which  he  carries  to  absolute  prohibition  the       TESTIMONY.    Bee  Etidekce. 
theory  of  the  book  to  his  "  Wife ;"  "  On  Ohas-       TESTUDnTATA,  a  term  employed  by  Kkin, 
tity,"  which  denies  that  those  who  are  guilty  and  adopted  by  Agassiz,  synonymoTis  idtb 
of  gross  sins  can  be  absolyed ;  "  On  Hepent-  chelonians,  and  embracing  the  reptiles  known 
ance  ;^'  /'  On  Fasting,"  explaining  the  obliga-  as  tortoises  and  turtles.    They  are  the  hi^est 
tion  of  the  new  fasts  required  by  Montanism,  of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  aqiuiic 
and  the  method  of  keeping  them;   **0n  the  birds  in  form,  mode  of  existence,  and  in  some 
Soldier^s  Crown,"  which  praises  a  Ohristian  points  of  structure ;  the  regions  of  the  bodr 
Boldier  for  refusing  to  wear  a  garland,  when  are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  acquires  t 
Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  '^On  considerable  mobility  on  the  neck.    Straus- 
Flight,"  which  insists  that  Christians  ought  Durckheim  regards  the  testudinata  as  a  d»- 
not  to  flee  from  persecutions.     Tertullian's  tinct  class,  higher  than,  and  not  an  order 
works  are  written  in  a  rude  Punic  Latin  inter-  among,  reptiles;    a  view  which  cannot  lie 
larded  with  African  idioms  and  phrases  of  cor-  sustained,  as  both  are  built  up  in  the  same  itst 
rupted  Greek.    His  earlier  works  are  said  to  as  to  structure  of  dceleton,  nervons  STstesi 
have  been  written  in  Greek,  but  have  come  organs  of  sense,  locomotion,  and  digestion,  and 
down  only  in  Latin  translations.    The  style  of  have  an  identical  mode  of  development;  \h 
all  is  neryous,  abrupt,  confused,  and  vehement,  only  diflTerences  are  the  ordinal  ones  of  cos- 
The  first  collected  edition  of  them  is  that  by  plication  of  structure.     Dum^ril  and  Bibroc 
Beatus  Rhenanus  (fol.,  Basel,  1621).    Among  divide  the  order  into  4  families  according  to 
the  numerous  later  editions  are  those  by  Sem-  the  habitat,  as  follows :  thalassita  or  marioe 
ler  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1770-'78),  Leopold  in  Gers-  turtles;  potamites  or  river  tortoises;  ehdiiet 
dorf  s  BibUoiheca  Patrum  Latinorum  (vols.  iv.  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the  sub-families  cryfi^- 
to  vii.,  Leipsic,  1889-'41^,  Mign6  (Paris,  1844),  dh'es  (which  bend  the  short  neck  like  the  let- 
and  Oehler  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868).    Transla-  ter  Z,  and  conceal  the  head  on  the  median  line 
tions  of  several,  especially  of  the  ^^  Apology,"  beneath  the  carapace),  and  pleurodha  (wMch 
have  been  published  in  most  of  the  modem  curve  the  long  neck  horizontally  and  on  the 
European  languages.    The  life  of  Tertullian  side  of  the  body  under  the  shell) ;  and  chemta 
has  been  oftei^  written — ^by  Jerome  in  the  or  land  tortoises,  the  last  named  being  the  higlt- 
early  church,  and  in  modern  times  by  Neander  est  in  rank.    Agassiz  (**  Contributions  to  the 
(Antignostietu,  Berlin,  1826)  and  Hesselberg  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amen- 
(Dorpat,  1848).    His  doctrine  and  influence  are  ca,"  vol.  i.  part  2)  adopts  Oppel's  subdiTisiot 
well  discussed  in  the  special  works  on  Mon-  of  the  order,  maMng  the  sub-orders:  L  (^ 
tanism  by  Wernsdorf  (1761),  Mtlnter  (1829),  fonia,  with  the  families:  1,  cA/Z<miwrf(B  (marine 
Schwegler  (1841),  and  Baur  (1861).  turtles),  and  2,  aphargidida  (leather  or  trosi 
TEKUEL,  a  N.  E.  province  of  Spain,  in  Ara-  turtles) ;  and  II.,  amyda^  with  the  families:  S, 
gon,  bounded  N.  by  Saragossa  and  Hnesca,  E.  trianychid^B  (soft-shdled  tortoises) ;  4,  cke^- 
and  S.  by  Tarragona,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  oida  (matamata) ;  6,  hydraspididm  (lil^c  fi^' 
and  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Cuenca  and  Guadala-  temy$  and  other  flattened  species,  mostly  South 
jara;  area,  2,960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867, 288,628.  American),  united  by  J.  £.  Gray  to  the  pi^ 
The  Albarracin  mountains  traverse  it  in  an  ceding  family;   6,  ehdydroida  (snapping  tnr- 
E.  and  W.   direction,  sending  off  numerous  ties);  7,  cinostemoida  (mud  turtles);  8,  m>'- 
spurs  on  both  sides.    Muela  de  San  Juan,  one  doidiB  (fresh  water  species  like  theterrapiiL«i: 
of  the  principal  summits  of  the  main  range,  is  and  9,  tettudinina  (land  tortoises  like  the  great 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  Galapagos,  gopher,  and  common  Earopeaii  tor- 
the  year,  and  the  rivers  Tagus,  Gabriel,  Guada-  toises).    The  characters  of  the  snb-oraerswra 
laviar,  and  Jucar  have  their  sources  on  its  sides,  their  families  wOl  be  ^ven  under  Tobtoiss  m 
The  province  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalupe  Turtle,  which  may  be  considered  as  corre 
and  the  Jiloca,  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  which  spending  sufficiently  well  to  the  mfda  m 
bounds  it  on  the  K,  the  Gnadalaviar,  and  nu-  chelonii  of  Oppel.     The  skeleton  is  in  gre^ 
merous  smaller  streams.    Between  the  moun-  part  external,  their  bony  box  being  ^"^^^ 
tains  there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  fertil-  only  by  comparatively  thin  scales  or  a  ^sm 
ity,  which  produce  grain,  wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  skin ;  the  most  striking  character  is  tbe  sm 
flax,  saffron,  and  fruit    Coarse  woollen  gooda,  vertebral  column,  spreading  in  the  shape  of  a 
linen,  canvas,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware  carapace  or   shield,  connected  by  a  W«ai 
are  manufactured. — ^Tbruel  (ano.  Turhct)^  the  bridge  with  the  plastron  or  ventral  plate,  w* 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua-  tween  which  the  organs  of  the  tmsk  are  en- 
daUviar,  142  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid;  pop.  7,166.  dosed,  and  having  an  anterior  and  apo^erioj 
It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is  surrounded  by  opening  for  the  protrusion  of  the  head^  nml)^ 
old  walls,  and  entered  by  9  gates  surmounted  and  tail,  which  are  all  free ;  locomotion  k  ai- 
by  Aragonese  towers.     There  is  a  bull  ring  ways  performed  by  the  4  limbs.    The  shjeW 
outside  tiie  town  capable  of  accommodating  consists  of  a  hard  and  dry  epidermic  <^^^J^ 
9,000  spectators.  under  which  is  a  bony  plate  made  up  oj  ^ 
TESSIN.    See  Tioiso.  vertebrse,  ribs,  and  sternum,  overlaid  and  tuc 
TESTAMENT.    See  Will.  intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skin  or  derma^ 
TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.    See  Bible,  skeleton,  divided  into  many  pieces  united  bj 
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satnre ;  in  the  marine  tortleB  this  dermal  skele-  ia  the  rblative  size  of  the  2  pairs  of  legs  in  the 
ton  is  imperfect  (especially  below),  less  deyel*  2  sab-orders.  The  ceryical  muscles  are  largely 
oped  in  tne  trionjz,  and  least  of  all  in  the  developed  for  the  purpose  of  darting  forward 
trunk  turtle  (iphargis).  The  epidermic  plates  and  retracting  the  neck ;  the  muscles  of  the 
UL  the  tortoise^hell  turtle  grow  only  on  the  limbs  are  much  like  those  of  mammals.  The 
anterior  edge,  the  older  parts  moving  back-  cerebral  hemispheres  are  hollow  and  larger  in 
ward,  much  as  in  the  human  nail;  but  in  the  proportion  than  in  other  reptiles,  with  a  gen- 
land  tortoises  they  increase  below  and  on  all  erally  smooth  surface ;  as  in  other  reptiles  the 
sides,  in  concentric  rin^  like  the  annual  trigeminus  is  the  largest  nerve,  but  in  these  the 
growths  of  a  tree ;  there  is  every  intermediate  par  vagum  is  relatively  larger  than  ih  the  others ; 
stage  between  these  types;  a  moulting  of  the  the  2  swellings  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which 
epidermis  takes  place  m  all  chelonians,  scale  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  arise  are  charaoteristi- 
by  scale.  In  all  except  the  imbricated  turtle  cally  large.  There  is  no  movable  external  ear 
the  colors  are  situated  in  the  lowest  layers  of  as  in  the  crocodiles,  but  a  tympanic  cavity  and 
the  epidermis;  in  this  they  exist  in  the  exter-  membrane,  the  former  divided  into  2  parts  by 
nal  dry  horny  layers,  displaying  the  beautiful  a  bony  partition;  the  eyes  are  lai^er  and  more 
aad  permanent  hues  of  tortoise  shell ;  the  vari-  movable  than  in  the  lower  reptiles,  similar  to 
ation  of  color  is  very  great  in  many  species ;  in  those  of  birds  in  the  lids,  nictitating  membrane, 
the  oorium  or  true  skin  is  deposited  the  phos-  osseous  framework  of  cornea,  and  round  pupil; 
phate  of  lime  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The  a  lachrymal  gland  is  present.  Hearing  and 
skull  is  solid  and  compact,  and  the  facial  bones  vision  are  acute,  but  smell  is  dull,  the  nostrils 
are  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  the  lower  being  used  chiefly  for  their  slow  respiration ; 
jaw  consists  of  a  Arm  bony  arch ;  the  occipital  they  chew  their  food,  and  the  tongue  is 
bone  strikingly  resembles  a  vertebra,  the  pari-  broad,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  an  acute  sense 
etals  principally  enclose  the  brain,  there  are  2  of  touch,  perhi^s  approaching  a  sense  of 
pairs  of  frontals,  and  the  nasals  are  almost  al-  taste ;  the  tongue  is  of  use  also  in  the  respira- 
ways  wanting.  The  cervical  vertebrie  are  9,  tory  process,  as  they  swallow  air  into  the  lungs, 
if  the  odontoid  process  be  considered  a  distinct  The  upper  jaw  always  shuts  over  the  lower, 
one,  and.  have  no  transverse  processes ;  some  and  both  are  covered  with  a  peculiar  homy 
have  a  concave-convex  articulation,  others  a  sheath ;  the  intestines,  as  in  the  higher  classes, 
convex-concave,  one  a  biconcave  (toward  the  are  longest  in  the  herbivorous  families,  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  series),  and  one  a  biconvex  proportions  of  the  different  parts  vary  much 
(in  the  middle},  giving  considerable  freedom  of  without  any  special  reference  to  the  food ;  they 
motion  in  certain  directions  without  the  flexir  are  9  times  the  length  of  the  shield  in  the  om- 
bility  of  the  bird^s  neck.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  nivorous  red-bellied  terrapin,  and  only  4^  in 
sre  11,  of  which  the  first  is  movable,  the  rest  the  carnivorous  soft-shelled  trionyx;  the  liver 
noited  into  a  firm  arch  by  the  continuous  and  gall  bladder  are  large;  spleen  and  pan- 
growth  of  the  spinous  processes ;  the  ribs  ex-  creas  always  present,  the  former  solid  and  gen- 
tend  from  between  the  vertebrae,  being  strong-  erally  attached  to  the  latter,  and  this  to  the 
est  where  the  dermal  skeleton  is  least  devel-  duodenum ;  the  pancreas  is  lobular  and  irregu- 
oped,  as  in  trionyxy  iphargU,  hQ, ;  the  sternum  lar,  and  much  the  largest  in  the  carnivorous 
consists  of  4  pairs  and  one  odd  bone,  varying  feeders ;  digestion  is  performed  very  slowly, 
much  in  size  and  connection,  united  to  the  ribs  and  hunger  can  be  endured  a  long  time.  Bes- 
bj  a  bony  bridge,  the  marginal  plates  being  piration  is  effected  by  swallowing  air,  on  ac- 
dermal  bones ;  the  caudal  vertebrsB  are  very  count  of  the  immobility  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
movable,  convex  behind,  concave  before,  and  assisted,  according  to  Agassiz,  by  the  dia- 
withont  spinous  processes.  The  scapular  and  phragm,  which  is  well  developed  in  the  order, 
pelvic  arches  are  withdrawn  under  the  bony  and  by  the  scapular  and  pelvic  muscles;  the 
roof  of  the  body ;  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  lungs  are  voluminous,  most  so  in  the  land  tor- 
are  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  the  scapula  and  toises;  the  trionyx  can  remain  half  an  hour  or 
acromion  united  at  right  angles,  the  coracoid  more  under  water,  aeration  of  the  blood  in  this 
miming  backward  among  the  muscles,  and  the  and  other  aquatic  species  being  doubtless  partly 
3  united  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  hu-  effected,  as  in  flrogs,  through  the  naked  skin ; 
menu  is  short,  crooked,  and  turned  inward ;  many  species  have  tlie  power  of  emitting  vocal 
the  forearm  and  hand  have  their  transverse  di-  sounds,  independent  of  the  sharp  hiss  which 
ameter  vertical,  the  ulna  overlying  the  radius,  they  all  produce ;  respiration  is  reduced  or  en- 
60  that  the  limb  may  be  drawn  back  under  the  tirely  suspended  in  the  hibernating  species,  ao- 
carapace  by  the  bending  of  all  the  joints  in  the  cording  to  the  degree  of  this  state.  The  heart 
pkne  of  the  scapula ;  the  form  of  the  hand  is  just  above  the  liver,  between  its  halves ;  the 
varies  in  the  different  families,  according  as  it  ventricle  is  single,  divided  into  2  cavities  by  an 
is  used  for  terrestrial  or  aquatic  locomotion,  imperfect  partition,  and  gives  rise  both  to  the  2 
The  pelvic  arch  is  formed  by  8  permanently  aortas  and  the  pulmonary  artery ;  it  beats  about 
distinct  bones,  which  meet  in  the  cotyloid  cav-  10  times  a  minute;  the  lymphatic  system  is 
itj;  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  are  like  those  greatly  developed,  2  hearts  near  the  base  of 
of  the  anterior,  but  the  femur  is  straighter  the  tail  sending  the  lymph  over  the  body.  The 
than  the  humerus ;  there  are  great  differences  kidneys  are  comparatively  smiJl,  flattened  and 
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lobed,  in  the  pelvic  cavit7,  outside  the  perito*  pressioiis  of  Uieir  shields  first  oeeor  is  fte 
netim;  the  nreters  short,  and  bladder  large:  Jura  limestone  and  the Stonesfield oolite, al 
tlie  ovaries  are  much  like  those  of  birds,  and  the  4  types  of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  togetiicr; 
the  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a  year  varies  in  they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiary  and  dUuTiil 
different  members  of  the  order ;  the  cloaca  is  depodts.  In  the  diluyium  of  the  Sivalik  ISk 
very  large  in  both  sexes ;  all  are  oviparous,  and  of  the  Himalaya  range  have  been  ibiiiid  the  ra- 
the eggs  are  spherical,  covered  with  a  hard  mains  of  a  gigantic  chelonian  leolomchelyt^' 
shell,  and  laid  in  moist  or  dry  ground  or  hot  2«,  Cautl.  and  Falc),  which  must  have  been  18 
sand,  the  number  varying  from  4  or  5  in  the  to  20  feet  in  length;  it  would  seem  that  its  eii«t- 
land  tortoises  to  more  than  100  in  the  marine  enoe  was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  %Qr6 
turtles ;  the  young,  which  appear  from  the  egg  enters  largely  into  ^e  old  East  Indian  oosmog- 
in  from  6  weeks  to  4  months  or  more,  are  gen-  onies.  In  geological  times  didonians  existed 
erally  very  different  in  form  from  the  parents ;  in  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nowtoo 
there  is  a  hard  tubercle  on  the  snout  of  the  cold  for  them ;  marine  ana  fresh  water  spedes 
young  for  breaking  through  the  shell  of  the  also  are  often  found  together,  a  &ct  explaiiud 
egg.  The  growth  is  very  slow,  and  they  attain  by  estuary  deposits,  a  more  uniform  constitQ- 
the  period  of  puberty  the  latest  of  all  reptiles ;  tion  of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe,  and  i 
verytenaciousof  life,  they  can  exist  a  long  time  mixture  by  sudden  inundatimu  and  sariaee 
without  nourishment,  and  give  signs  of  vitality,  changes.  The  present  geographical  range  of 
according  to  Redi's  experiments,  28  days  after  chelonians  is  less  extensive  than  is  the  otber 
decapitation,  so  great  is  the  irritability  of  the  orders  of  rentiles,  the  marine  turtles  havrng  the 
muscles;  the  same  experimenter  ascertained  greatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  the  least; 
that  a  land  tortoise  lived  for  6  months,  blindly  the  marine  species  are  also  the  Ln^^with  Um 
groping  about,  after  the  brain  had  been  en-  exception  of  the  Galapagos  tortoise,  frd 
tirely  removed ;  they  attain  a  great  age,  even  Agassiz  makes  2  faunae  of  marine  tartles,  one 
more  than  a  century.  They  are  most  abundant  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  of  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  warm  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  land  Indian  oceans,  the  same  4  genera  existing  in 
tortoises  especifdly  in  Africa,  and  subsist  chiefly  each,  the  only  differences  being  specific  He 
on  vegetable  substances,  though  many  aquatio  makes  5  Korth  American  chelonian  famue, 
species  are  highly  carnivorous.  The  marine  each  having  characteristic  species :  1,  the  north- 
turtles  are  herbivorous,  shy,  sluggish,  and  in-  eastern,  from  the  46th  isotherm,  going  through 
offensive;  the  trionyces  active,  savage  biters,  Kova  Scotia,  New  Bmnswidc,  and  Canada 
preying  on  fresh  water  shells  and  aquatio  lar-  West  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  on  the  west,  andsonth 
vae;  the  snappers  attack  larger  prey,  and  are  to  North  Carolina  and  (Georgia;  2,  tiieiresten, 
very  ferocious ;  the  mud  turtles  are  carnivorous,  from  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  dry  pLuns  at 
active,  but  not  savage;  the  fresh  water  species  the  foot  of  the  £.  slope  of  the  Rockf  moon- 
omnivorous,  timid,  and  inoffensive;  and  the  tains,  north  almost  to  Lake  Superior,  and  Eonth 
land  tortoises  herbivorous,  slow,  and  gentle,  to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  ;S,  the  southent,  from 
Genera  among  chelonians  contidn  compara-  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Carolina  southward 
tively  few  species.  Their  flesh  and  eggs  are  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  Texas  and 
delicious,  and  the  shell  of  the  hawkVbiU  turtle  Arkansas;  4,  the  Mexican ;  and  6,  the  Qilifor- 
is  an  important  article  of  conmierce ;  their  flesh,  nian  fiiuna.  Chelonians  are  scarce  on  the  west- 
blood,  and  bile,  and  the  ashes  of  the  shell,  en-  em  coast  of  North  America,  as  on  that  of 
tered  largely  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  an-  western  Europe ;  there  are  none  on  the  tabk 
cients,  and  were  highly  prized  in  various  dis-  land  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California 
eases.  According  to  classic  mythology,  the  tor-  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
toise  was  imprisoned  in  its  bony  box  for  having  slope  of  the  latter  to  the  great  American  des- 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  when  the  animals  ert ;  in  the  Alleghanies  many  spedea  ascend 
were  invited  by  Jupiter  to  celebrate  his  mar-  to  a  height  of  severe  thousand  feet,  as  the 
riage  with  Juno ;  fond  of  and  secure  at  home,  it'  Virginia  tortoise  and  the  common  snapper. 
was  condemned  to  carry  its  house  with  it  wher-  TETANUS,  a  spasmodic  disease  charaeter- 
ever  it  went ;  the  ancients  accordingly  made  ized  by  painfbl,  involuntary,  and  protracted 
it  the  emblem  of  the  domesticity  and  silence  contraction  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
which  they  considered  becoming  in  their  wives  the  voluntary  muscles.  As  seen  in  temperate 
and  daughters,  by  whom  its  image  in  various  climates,  the  disease  is  almost  invariah|f<^D* 
substances  was  worn  as  an  ornament ;  Apel-  sequent  upon  a  wound  or  injury ;  bnt  in  p^ 
les  painted  and  Phidias  carved  it  under  the  ticular  localities  and  in  hot  dimates,  it  may 
feet  of  the  goddess  Venus,  by  whom  they  rep-  supervene  without  any  lesion  either  extemil 
resented  all  that  was  amiable,  beautifal,  and  or  internal.  In  a  certain  number  of  caseft,the 
modest  in  the  female  sex. — Chelonians  first  ap-  disease  commences  with  chills  and  a  feeling  of 
petured  on  earth  in  the  oolitic  period,  according  depression  and  debility,  with  vertigo  and  sleep- 
to  Agassiz,  when  neither  genuine  birds  nor  lessness.  At  first  there  is  common^j  a  feeling 
mammals  existed ;  the  so  called  tortoise  foot-  of  stiffness  and  uneasiness  about  the  mnsdcs 
prints  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  devonian  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  lite  patient  thinks  he 
strata  were  undoubtedly  made  by  crustaceans  has  taken  oold  or  has  a  slight  rheomatic  afee* 
or  other  articulates ;  accordnig  to  Pictet,  im-  tion.    He  finds  he  is  unable  to  separata  the 
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Jaws  to  any  distanoe,  and  more  or  less  gradoaDy  cnrs  from  exhaustion,  the  patient  being  worn 
they  close,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  open  the  oat  by  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  want  of  nonrish* 
month  at  iXL   This  constitutes  tetanus  or  look-  ment. — ^Tetanus  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease, 
ed  Jaw,  and  gives  rise  to  the  common  name  of  death  taking  place  in  the  large  minority  of 
the  dis^ue.    As  the  disease  advances  t^ere  is  cases.     Post-mortem  examination  throws  no 
acute  pun  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  ex-  light  on  its  pathology.    In  cases  arising  from 
tendioe  through  toward  the  back;  and  this  wounds,  the  nerve  leading  from  the  wound 
pain,  l&e  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  mus-  shows  evidences  of  inflammation,  being  oom- 
cles,  is  aggravated  in  paroxysms.    Gradually  monly  red  and  swollen ;  but  with  this  excep- 
the  huge  mnsdes  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  tion  no  lesions  have  been  found  which  are  con* 
become  affected.    In  some  cases  all  the  mus-  stantly  connected  with  the  disease.    As  was 
des  are  firmly  contracted,  and  the  body  remains  before  stated,  tetanus  is  either  idiopathic  or 
stiff  and  straight ;  if  a  limb  is  raised,  the  trunk  traumatic.    Idiopathic  tetanus,  rare  in  temper^ 
IS  raised  with  it.    Ordinarily  the  strong  exten-  ate,  is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates ;  but 
sors  of  the  trnnk  and  limbs  are  more  affected  though  heat  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause,  the 
than  the  flexor  muscles,  or  tiieir  superior  power  exciting  cause  is  generally  exposure  to  damp 
orercomes  the  resistance  of  these  latter,  and  and  cold.    Some  other  conditions  beside  mere 
daring  the  paroxysm  the  body  is  forcibly  curved  temperature,  however,  must  have  an  Influence 
backward,  the  patient  resting  upon  Ms  hands  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  since  it  is  well 
and  heels  only.    This  constitutes  opisthotonos,  known  that  in  a  part  of  Suffolk  county,  Louff 
Occasionally,  though  it  must  be  very  rarely,  island,  it  appears  to  be  almost  endemic,  and 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  constituting  empro-  wounds  ana  ii^uries  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
ithtono$;  and  still  more  rarely  there  is  lateral  followed  by  its  development.  In  traumatic  tet- 
oarratare,  forming  pleurosthotonos.    The  mus-  anus,  exposure  to  coldf  particularly  when  the 
des  concerned  in  deglutition  are  early  affected,  body  is  debilitated  by  the  previous  occurrence 
so  that  swallowing  is  rendered  difficult  or  im-  of  warm  weather,  would  seem  to  be  an  efficient 
possible.    Later  in  the  course  of  tiie  disease  cause  of  the  disease.    Thus  the  wounded  in  the 
spesmsof  the  mnsdes  of  the  fSouse  occur.    When  battle  of  Dresden,  who  were  exposed  to  cold 
this  is  the  case,  the  brow  is  knit,  the  eyes  wide  and  wet  just  after  the  battle,  while  the  pre- 
open,  fixed  and  staring,  the  nostrils  distended,  vioas  weather  had  been  hot  and  oppressive, 
and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  expos-  suffered  severely  from  tetanus ;  and  after  the 
ingthedenched  teeth ;  this  frightfd  contortion  battle  of  Bautzen,  where  the  wounded  lay  on 
is  the  risus  sardonicus,    When  the  disease  has  the  field  exposed  to  cold  and  rain  during  the 
once  set  in,  the  muscles  affected  are  rarely  at  night,  Larrey  found  more  than  100  attacked 
any  time  afterward  wholly  relaxed,  almost  al-  with  tetanus  the  next  morning.   It  would  seem 
ways  some  degree  of  tension  and  spasm  con-  that  tetanus  is  more  liable  to  follow  punctured 
stantly  remaining;  at  intervals  more  or  less  and  lacerated  than  incised  wounds,  and  that 
closely  approximated  to  each  other  according  wounds  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  feet  and 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  paroxysms  occur  hands,  most  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves, 
dnrmg  which  the  spasm  is  aggravated,  the  mus-  are  particularly  dangerous ;  but  it  may  follow 
cles  affected  becoming  tense  and  hard  as  boards,  wounds  of  every  character;  even  those  made 
Daring  these  paroxysms  the  patient  commonly  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  and  the  stroke  of  a 
safiers  from  intense  pain  in  the  musdes  affect-  whip,  the  cutting  of  a  com  and  extraction  of  a 
ed,  and,  as  was  before  stated,  the  substernal  tooth,  have  all  been  followed  by  this  formida- 
pain,  dependent  probably  on  spasm  of  the  dia-  ble  and  fatal  disease.    Oases  are  on  record  in 
phragm,  is  likewise  aggravated.   So  violent  are  which  lying-in  women  have  been  seized  by  the 
the  spasms  that  oases  have  occurred  in  which  disease ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  an  instance  in 
the  teeth  have  been  broken,  bones  fractured,  which  a  healing  ulcer,  caused  by  a  slough  oc- 
or  mnsdes  torn  across.    The  spasms  come  on  curring  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  appear^ 
even  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  at  rest ;  but  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  fatal  attack.    The 
they  are  evidently  excited  by  the  dightest  at-  time  which  elapses  between  the  reception  of  the 
tempt  at  voluntary  motion,  by  efforts  at  deglu-  injury  and  the  period  of  invasion  of  the  disease 
tition,  or  by  mental  emotion.    The  patient's  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.    Larrey 
mind  is  commonly  unaffected  throughout  the  states  that  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt  it 
dbease ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  obstinately  rarely  appeared  before  the  5tn  or  after  the  15th 
constipated,  and  when  evacuations  are  obtained  day ;  yet  some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
they  are  offensive  and  unnatural ;  the  breathing  came  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  in  which  it 
and  pulse  are  quickened,  and  during  the  parox-  was  delayed  for  more  than  a  month. — ^As  we 
ysms  the  patient  breaks  oat  into  a  sweat    To-  have  seen,  the  prognosis  in  tetanus  is  generally 
ward  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  unfavorable.     When  the  paroxysms  come  on 
is  exceedingly  small  and  frequent  and  the  sweat  suddenly,  recur  at  short  intervals,  and  increase 
cold  and  danmiy.     Death  may  occur  either  in  violence,  treatment  is  rarely  of  any  avail ; 
suddenly  during  a  paroxysm  or  from  suffoca-  death  in  such  cases  occurs  often  as  early  as  the 
tion,  the  muscles  of  respiration  becoming  fixed  2d,  and  is  rarelv  delayed  beyond  the  6th  day. 
and  the  spasm  in  some   instances  probably  When  the  attack  is  less  violent  and  the  inter- 
affecting  the  glottis.    In  othw  oases  death  oc-  val  between  the  paroxysms  longer,  the  pros- 
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peots  of  the  patient  are  better,  and  if  life  ia  dtoanAoB  Indulgentias,  prepared  bj  Tetzel  is 
protracted  beyond  the  10th  day  he  will  fre-  1517,  in  which  he  makes  the  gaiiuDg  of  an  ii- 
qaently  recover.  The  treatment  of  tetanus  ia  dolgence  ezpresslj  dependent  open  repentaue 
an  unsatisfactory  subject.  The  seyerer  oases  and  confession.  As  a  delegate  of  the  Mghot 
die  under  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  Tetzel  was  generally 
milder  have  recovered  under  a  variety  of  rem-  received  with  great  pomp,  but  at  the  sante 
edies.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  time  met  with  a  powerful  and  rapidly  increas- 
strongly  recommended,  and  where  it  is  well  ing  opposition.  On  Oct.  81, 1617,  Luther  post- 
borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  ed  the  celebrated  95  theses  against  the  abiues 
patient.  Opium  has  been  given  in  large  and  in  preaching  indulgences  on  the  door  of  the 
repeated  doses;  when  recourse  is  had  to  it,  it  church  in  mttenberg.  Tetzel  publiclj burned 
should  be  administered  in  a  liquid  form,  or  the  theses  at  J&terbogk,  and  in  Jan.  1518,  de- 
some  salt  of  morphia  should  be  used.  A  strong  fended  in  a  public  disputation  at  the  uniTer- 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  might  be  sityof  Franktbrt-on-the-OderanumberofaDti- 
g^ven  by  subcutaneous  imection.  Wine  and  dia-  theses.  The  studenta  of  Wittenberg,  in  their 
tilled  spirits,  with  or  without  opium,  have  been  turn,  burned  800  copies  of  the  antitheses  of 
given  in  large  quantities,  and  in  many  oases  Tetzel.  Tetzel  rephed  once  more,  in  Maj, 
apparently  with  benefit.  The  bowels  should  1518,  by  a  refutation  of  the  sermon  of  Luther 
be  occasionally  moved  by  active  purgatives,  on  indulgences  and  grace,  but  seems  to  hive 
Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  are  the  strictly  had  no  longer  any  influence  on  public  opinion 
homoeopathic  remedies ;  while  conium  and  its  The  new  papd  nuncio  Sfiltitz,  who  hoped  to 
alkaloid  conide  are  the  most  perfectly  antago-  gain  Luther  back  by  a  spirit  of  condllatioD, 
nistio  medicines,  for  they  cause  a  rapidly  in-  reprimanded  Tetzel  severely,  and  threatened 
creasing  paralysis,  first  of  the  voluntary  mus-  him  with  the  wrath  of  the  pope.  So  many  re- 
des, then  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  verses  of  fortune  accelerated  the  death  of  Tet- 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  zel.  Among  the  latest  biographers  of  Tetzel 
spinal  marrow,  as  Van  Praag  calls  it.  are  HofEhiann,  a  Protestant  {Lweru^aehnibuvg 

TETRAOHORD  (Gr,  Tcr/>a,  four,  and  xopjhi  ^i>on  Tetzel,  Leipsic,  1844),  and  Grone,  a  Roman 

a  string),  in  ancient  music,  a  concord,  consist-  Oatholic  (Paderbom,  1858). 

ing  of  3  degrees  or  intervals  and  4  terms  or  TEUOER  (Gr.  Tcv«rpor).  'I.  The  first  king 

sounds,  of  which  the  highest  is  a  perfect  fourth  of  Troy,  son  of  the  river  god  Scamander,  bj 

to  the  lowest.    Hence  in  modem  music  it  is  the  nymph  Ideea,  after  whom  the  Trojans  are 

commonly  called  a  fourth.    The  Greek  lyre  of  sometimes  called  Teucrians.    H.  A  Grecian 

4  strings  was  frequently  called  a  tetrachord.  hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  Tela- 

TETZEL,  or  Tezbl,  Joha.nn,  a  Dominican  mon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione  of  Crete, 
monk  and  preacher  of  indulgences,  born  in  and  a  stepbrother  of  Ajaz.  He  was  the  best 
Leipsic  (not  at  Pima,  as  is  stated  by  some  wri-  archer  among  the  Greeks ;  but  on  his  retnm 
ters)  between  1460  and  1460,  died  there  in  July,  from  Troy  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  in 
1519.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1489  entered  of  AJax  nor  brought  back  his  body.  He  there- 
the  order  of  Dominicans.  He  gained  some  ce-  fore  settled  in  the  island  of  Gyprus,  and  foond- 
lebrity  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  therefore  ed  there  the  city  of  Salamis. 
was  repeatedly  engaged  to  preach  indulgences  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  Obdeb  or,  a  pov- 
which  the  pope  had  grantea  for  raising  money  erful  military  order  which  originated  daring 
for  religious  purposes.  The  early  Protestant  the  crusades.  During  the  siege  of  Acre  in  llSd 
biographers  of  Tetzel  say  that  he  sold  certifi-  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  so  great,  that 
cates  of  indulgences  without  requiring  previous  a  charitable  society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
confession,  and  indulgences  for  future  sins ;  wounded  was  instituted  by  citizens  of  Bremen 
that  he  led  a  very  immoral  life,  and  was  even  and  Ltkbec^  This  was  raised  by  Frederic  Bar- 
convicted  at  Innspruck  of  adultery ;  but  Oath-  barossa  to  an  order  of  knighthcHod,  the  rule  of 
olio  historians  have  generally  qualified  these  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  templars, 
statements  as  gross  exaggerations,  though  tiiiey  None  could  be  members  but  men  of  noble  rani. 
admit  that  he  often  offered  the  indulgences  in  The  dress  was  black  with  a  white  mantle  upon 
an  offensive  and.  mountebank  way.  In  1516  which  was  a  black  cross  with  a  salver  ed^Dg* 
Tetzel  commenced  the  publication  of  an  indul-  The  order  had  an  elective  grand  master,  who 
gence  designed  to  procure  means  for  the  oon-  first  dwelt  at  Jemsalem,  then  when  Palestme 
struction  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  receiving  at  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Venice,  and 
the  same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor,  from  1297  at  Marburg.  They  were  dedicated 
Never  before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indul-  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
gence  produced  such  a  conmiotion.  He  is  said  knights  also  called  themselves  **  Brethren  of 
to  have  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the  the  German  House  of  our  Lady  of  Jemsalem* 
money  resounded  in  the  chest  the  sins  would  be  Galled  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen 
forgiven,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  received  Prussians  by  force  <rf  arms,  the  oider  laid  early 
into  heaven ;  but  Oatholics,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  18th  century  the  foundation  of  its  fntnre 
maintain  that  this  is  conclusively  refuted  by  greatness  by  the  acquisition  of  Golm.  From 
the  Instruetio  Summaria  Sacerdotum  ad  Proh  this  point  they  extended  their  conquests  over 
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the  duchies  of  Prassia,  Conrland,  and  Livonia, 
extermioating  the  pagan  inhabitants  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  1809  the  grand  master  fixed 
his  seat  at  Marienburg.  Possessing  the  richest 
and  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  north, 
the  order  became  exceedinglj  powerftil;  and 
at  the  b^^ning  of  the  16th  centnry,  when  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity,  its  terri- 
tory extended  firom  the  Oder  to  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  and  its  yearly  revenne  was  estimated 
at  800,000  marks.  Nobles  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  flocked  to  its  banner,  and  Henry  IV. 
of  England,  when  earl  of  Derby,  fought  nnder 
it  in  1390.  Internal  dissensions,  Inxnry,  and 
nnjost  and  oppressive  acts  threatened  its  de- 
cline from  this  period,  and  a  conflict  with  the 
Polish  kings  hastened  it.  In  the  battle  of  GrQn- 
wald  or  Tannenberg  in  1410  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  Ladislas  Jagiello ;  and  after  a  snb- 
sequent  long  war  with  Oasimir  IV.,  West  Pms- 
eia  was  given  up  to  Poland,  and  for  East  Prus- 
sia they  were  compelled  to  do  homage.  A  war 
to  regain  their  independence  deprived  them  of 
East  Prussia,  which  in  1525  was  presented  by 
Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  to  the  grand  master,  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  a  hered 
itary  duchy.  The  order  was  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
1527  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Mergent- 
helm  in  Swabia,  became  a  spiritual  prince  of 
the  German  empire,  and  had  under  him  11 
provinces  dividea  into  commanderies,  compris- 
mg  850  square  miles  with  88,000  inhabitants. 
In  1805  the  peace  of  Presburg  gave  to  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  the  rights,  revenues,  and  pos- 
sessions of  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  or- 
der ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1809  Napoleon 
while  at  Batisbon  abolished  the  order  on  April 
24,  its  widely  scattered  territory  falling  to  the 
princes  in  whose  dominions  it  was. 

TEUTONS  (Lat  Teutanes  or  Teutoni),  a 
powerful  people  of  ancie;it  Germany,  who 
probably  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gimbri,  together 
with  whom  ti^ey^  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Boman  republic  at  the  dose  of  the  2d  century 
B.  C,  when  they  were  annihilated  by  Marius. 
(See  Cdcbbi.)  The  name  Teutons  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  ancient  Germans  in  general  whose 
language,  the  parent  of  the  modem  German, 
the  Dutch  and  kindred  dialects,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  therefore  called  the  Teutonic  (Ger. 
Teutsch  or  DeuUeh),  The  latter  term  is  also 
used  (a^jectively)  of  the  Germanic  race  in  a 
liniited  sense,  embracing  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
Frisians,  Flemings,  Swiss,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  a  wider  sense  in- 
cluding also  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Icelajiders.  Accounts  of  all  the  Teutonic 
nations  and  I^iguages  are  given  in  this  work 
under  their  respective  heads. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  S.  W.  states  of  the 
American  Union,  the  18th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
25^  60'  and  86**  80'  N.  and  long.  98*  80'  and 
lor  W. ;  extreme  length  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W., 


more  than  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.,  about  750  m. ;  area  estimated  at  287,504 
sq.  m.  or  152,002,660  acres.  It  is  the  largest 
state  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  territory  nearly 
6  times  as  mat  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico,  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, fi-om  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bed 
river,  and  Arkansas;  £.  by  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
separated  in  part  by  the  Sabine ;  S.  £.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexioo ;  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Mexico 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  154  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Anderson,  Angelica,  Archer,  Atta- 
costa,  Austin,  Bandera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,  Bee, 
Bell,  Bexar,  Blanco,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Brazoria, 
Brazos,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burleson,  Burnett, 
Oalahan,  Caldwell,  Oalhoun,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Coleman,  Collin, 
Colorado,  Comal,  Comanche,  Conchos,  Cook, 
Coryell,  Culloch,  Dallas,  Dawson,  Denton,  De 
"Witt,  Dimmitt,  Duval,  Eastland,  Edwards,  El- 
lis, £1  Paso,  Enoinal,  Erath,  Falls,  Fannin,  Fay- 
ette, Fort  Bend,  Freestone,  Frio,  Galveston, 
Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales,  Grayson,  Grimes, 
Guadalupe,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Har- 
ris, Harrison,  Haskell,  Hays,  Henderson,  Hi- 
dalgo, Hill,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hunt,  Jack, 
Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Zames,  Kauffbaan,  Eemble,  Kerr,  Einney, 
Knox,  Lamar,  Lampasas,  La  Salle,  Lavaca, 
Leon,  Liberty,  Limestone,  Liveoak,  Llano, 
McLennan,  McMuUen,  Madison,  Marion,  Mason, 
Matagorda,  Maverick,  Medina,  Menard,  Milam, 
Montague,  Montgomery,  Naooffdoches,  Navar- 
ro, Newton,  Nueces,  Orange,  ralo  Pinto,  Pa- 
nola, Parker,  Polk,  Presidio,  Bed  Biver,  Befn- 
gio,  Bobertson,  Bunnells,  Busk,  Sabine,  San 
Augustine,  Sui  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Shackel- 
ford, Shelby,  Smith,  Starr,  Tarrant,  Taylor, 
Throckmorton,  Titus,  Travis,  Trinity,  Tvler, 
Upshur,  Uvalde.  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker, 
Washington,  Webb,  Wharton,  Wichita,  Wil- 
branger,  Williamson,  Wise,  Wood,  Young,  Za- 
pata, and  Zavalla.  There  are  no  large  cities 
in  the  state;  the  principal  towns  are:  Austin, 
the  capital ;  San  Antonio,  the  largest  town  of 
western  Texas;  Galveston,  the  largest  com- 
mercial port  of  the  state;  New  Braunfels,  the 
largest  of  the  German  settlements ;  Houston, 
Marshall,  Yiotoria,  Fredericsburg,  Corpus 
Christi,  Indianola,  Nacogdoches,  Castroville, 
Palestine,  Eagle  Pass,  Lavaca,  Bichmond,  and 
Bush.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  at  different  periods,  esti- 
mated except  for  the  U.  S.  census  years  1850 
and  1860 : 
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•nd 

Hex- 
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Fre« 
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Total. 
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1806.... 
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1886.... 
1840.... 
I860.... 
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80,000 
164,481 

•  • 
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ITJiTO 

•  • 

•  • 
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^obo 

*  • 

89T 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

R8.'i<n 

7,000 
81,000 

68.670 
160,000 
819,689 
601,089 

sooioo 

100.00 

186.00 

41.70 

182.71 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  84,868  were 
males  and  69,287  females;  of  the  free  colored, 
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311  males  aiid'l86  females;  and  of  the  alaTes,  8  wide;  Corpus  Ohrisd  bay  is  40  m.  long  I7 
28,700  males  and  29,461  females.  The  densitj  20  wide,  and  Espiritu  Santo  20  by  10 ;  the  a- 
of  population  the  same  jear  was  .89  to  the  trance  to  all  these  is  much  obstracted  br  the 
square  odle.  The  whites  and  free  colored  bars  at  the  inlets.  The  state  is  generally  weQ 
occupied  27,988  dwellings,  and  constituted  watered.  The  Bio  Grande,  whose  sonrces  are 
5^,877  families.  The  number  of  deaf  and  far  up  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  coo- 
dumb  was  59,  of  blind  73,  of  insane  87,  and  fines  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  territories, 
of  idiots  104.  Births  (of  white  and  free  col-  forms  its  S.  W.  boundary ;  and  proceeding 
ored),  4,766 ;  marriages,  2,282 ;  deaths,  2,219 ;  northward  along  the  coast,  we  find  the  Nneces, 
total  deatiis  including  slaves),  8,096.  Ages  San  Antonio,  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos, 
of  Ute  total  population:  under  1  year,  6,194;  San  Jacinto,  Trinity,  Neches,  and  Sabine,  tlid 
1  and  under  5  years,  80,594;  5  and  under  10,  last  forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
82,549 ;  10  and  under  15,  28,089 ;  15  and  un-  Louisiana.  The  Bed  river  is  the  boundary  b«- 
der  20,  22,568;  20  and  under  80,  40,107;  80  tween  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  throogli 
and  under  40,  26,096 ;  40  and  under  50, 14,-  the  entire  extent  to  which  they  are  eonta- 
969;  50  and  under  60,  7,819;  60  and  under  minous;  and  the  Canadian,  a  brandi  of  the 
70,  2,791 ;  70  and  under  80,  798 ;  80  and  under  Arkansas,  crosses  the  northern  portion.  The 
90,  221 ;  90  and  under  100,  49 ;  over  100,  89 ;  Bio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  214  unknown.  Of  the  white  and  free  drains  the  table  lands  of  western  Texas;  aod 
cdored  popalation,  49,160  were  bom  in  the  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  rivers  we  hare 
state,  ana  87,898  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  named,  some  of  which  are  themsehres  coosid- 
making  187,058  of  American  bir&,  while  17,*  erable  streams,  give  all  of  the  state,  exc^ttbe 
878  were  born  in  foreign  countrim,  of  whom  Uano  Estacado,  a  sufficiency  of  miming  water. 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom  2,688  (Ire*  The  Sabine  is  navigable  for  150  m. ;  the  Trim- 
land  1,408),  Germany  8,277,  Norway  105,  ty  for  850  m.  or  more  in  the  season  of  higii 
Switzerland  184,  France  647,  British  America  water;  the  San  Jacinto,  50;  the  Brazoa,800; 
187,  and  Mexico  4,459.  The  occupations  of  the  Nueces,  100;  the  Kio  Grande,  400;  and 
42,856  free  males  over  15  years  of  age  in  the  Bed  river  for  nearly  its  whole  coarse  oa 
1850  were  as  follows:  commerce,  trade,  man-  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  though  obstruct' 
ufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  7,827;  ed  somewhat  by  shifting  sands  for  a  part  of  the 
agriculture,  25,299;  labor  not  agricultural,  distance.  The  only  lake  of  importance  in  the 
6,194;  army,  584;  sea  and  river  navigation,  state  is  the  Sabine,  which  is  rather  a  bajoo, 
821 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  1,868;  other  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Sabine  rirer. 
pursuits  requiring  education,  996 ;  govern-  In  the  south,  occupying  a  part  of  Nneces  and 
ment  civil  service,  677;  other  occupations,  Cameron  counties,  is  tiie  bed  of  an  extensird 
90.  The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1850  was  salt  lagoon,  now  dry,  connected  with  the  Lagn* 
7,747,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  1,935 ;  of  1  and  na  del  Madre,  where  considerable  quantities  of 
under  5  slaves,  2,640 ;  6  and  under  10, 1,585 ;  salt  lie  on  the  ground. — ^There  are  no  moon- 
10  and  under  20,  1,121;  20  and  under  60,  tains  of  great  he^ht  in  Texas.  TheS.andS.£. 
874;  50  and  under  100,  82;  100  and  under  portion  of  tihe  state  along  the  coast  is  level  and 
200,  9;  200  and  under  800,  1.  The  federal  of  very  little  elevation;  the  middle  belt  is  on- 
representative  population  of  Texas  in  1860  was  dniathiff ;  while  the  N.  and  N.  W.  is  mostlr  an 
529,972,  entitling  the  state  to  4  representatives  elevated  table  land,  descending  gradasllT  from 
in  the  next  congress. — ^The  coast  of  Texas,  like  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Madre  in  Colorado  and 
that  ofNorth  Carolina,  is  bordered  with  a  chain  New  Mexico.  From  this  table  land,  whicli 
of  low  sand  islands,  formed  from  the  deposits  of  comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Ameri- 
the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  between  which  can  desert,  and  ab^ut  three  fourths  of  the  Um 
and  the  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds,  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,*  and  varies  in  aKi- 
and  lagoons;  the  most  important  of  these,  com-  tude  fhnn  2,500  to  8,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
mencing  at  the  N.  E.,  are  Galveston,  Matagor-  ridges  of  low,  broken  mountain  eham  stretch 
da,  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christ!  southward,  taking  the  names  of  the  Orm, 
bays,,  and  the  Laguna  del  Madre.  Galveston  Waco,  and  Guadalupe  mountains.  The  last 
bay  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance,  its  named  divide  in  the  Presidio  district  into 
inlet  having  12  feet  of  water,  while  in  good  an-  two  ranges,  one  following  the  course  of  the 
ohorage  just  outside  there  is  24  feet;  it  extends  Rio  Grande,  the  other  that  of  the  Bio  Pn^ 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  85  m.   Matagor-  while  between  them  extends  a  plsteao  aboat 

da  bay,  60  m.  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and  Laguna  : : : — rrm^ 

dd  Madr^  90  m^  !ong  by  8  to  «  wide,  are  r-rop-  ^  S«  J^  &^,fe5^t?^,'SS^jS 

eriy  sounds^  and  run  parallel  with  the  shore.  Bnsoa.  Bed  rirer«  md  Big  Wiehlt»  in  TezM.  it  W  Ihia 

m  entrance  of  Matagorda  bay,  which  is  raiK  n^TeiSJ/So^J^iSiXiJr^iS^tSS^ 

idly  filhng  up,  has  only  7  feet  of  water;  and  ^dSrSeSJ^gm^^t^^SS.  Dwia?!!'*"^ 

San  Luis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a  ••ctttyherbiigespriiiiaiiisbiitiooabecoiiiwdiyiBjiwj" 

annn<1  rtofinAnHnv  wifK  aAlvAafnn  hav  h^a  hnf  ^*^«  nutriment    It  proves  an  effeettve  berrier  to  tw  w 

souna  conneonng  witn  i^aiveston  nay,  nas  out  «88  of  the  boiwo.  which  wonw  otherwise  deseeiKi  w  «t 

6  feet.     Aransas  bay  is  25  m.  long  from  N.  E.  heidsupottthe]ower«idmoreferti]eplalns</wa>t»n^^ 

to  S.  W.  and  about  12  m.  wide,  and  Oopano  T^''S''i^''°^i^i^^i'°V^?^X^'^^^^^'* 

<M««  -.^^  «  Y» ....     A«         j^vi»»»Mv  jjj   artesian  wells  slooffthe  plain,  with  a  flew  to  opcwa«  ■ 

bay,  a  sound  opening  into  it^  is  20  m.  long  hj  shorter  route  to  the  &w. 
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2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bio  Grande.  8  feet  thick,  and  are  associated  iritib  bitmninoiia 
llie  highest  summits  of  these  monntaiDS  do  not  shales,  fire  and  potters'  claj,  sandstones,  im- 
riae  above  3,000  feet  The  Waco  and  Organ  pure  limestones,  and  iron  ore.  The  lignite 
moontains  are  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  with  sometimes  preserves  the  woody  fibre,  and 
these,  and  lie  biatween  the  Bio  Pecos  and  the  sometimes  it  is  of  a  dnll  shining  black,  very 
Colorado.  £aBt  of  the  latter  river  is  a  lower  compact  in  teztnre,  with  no  trace  of  organic 
range,  ronning  from  N.  to  S.,  called  the  Oolorado  straotnre.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  some  value 
mountains;  and  between  these  and  the  Brazos  throughout  the  middle  portion  of  the  state  as 
are  a  succession  of  chains  of  hills,  with  an  oc-  a  fuel,  and  perhaps  for  the  mannfactnre  of  illn- 
casionalsQmmit  of  somewhat  greater  elevation,  minating  gas.  The  same  formation  also  con- 
of  which  the  principal  are  Caddo  and  Goman-  tains  large  bodies  of  hematite ;  and  in  Cass  co., 
che  peaks,  Pilot  Ejiob,  and  Santa  Anna  moun-  on  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  this  ore  has  been 
tain.  Between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colo-  used  for  some  years  to  supply  a  blast  furnace, 
rado  and  Braaos  ia  a  large  tract  of  timbered  which  is  the  oi:dy  one  in  the  state.  Similar 
land  known  aa  the  "  mezquite  timber,"  and  ores  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  Busk, 
between  the  upper  Brazos  and  Trinity  a  long  Cherokee,  and  Nacogdodies  cos.  Beyond  the 
tract  from  5  to  80  m.  in  width,  extending  from  tertiary  region  is  a  wide  belt  occupied  by  the 
Oaddo  peak  in  Johnson  co.  to  the  Canadian  cretaceous  fomuitions,  consisting  of  beds  of 
river  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  called  the  limestone^  sandstone,  clays,  and  marl.  Most 
Orofls  Timbers.  In  the  cenlsal  belt  the  river  of  the  strata  abomid  in  the  fossils  common  to 
bottoms  are  a  rich  alluvium  from  8  to  20  m.  this  group,  and  the  prevalence  of  calcareous 
in  width,  and  usually  covered  with  heavy  tim-  matters  insures  great  fertility  to  the  soils  of 
bar,  while  the  prairies  extend  back  from  the  this  region  and  to  those  of  tiie  v^leys  in  the 
river  basin.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  N.  W.  tertiary  district  below.  The  western  margin 
have  no  timber  except  where  a  stream  forces  of  the  formation  is  as  far  back  as  Orayson  co. 
its  way  to  the  surface  toward  their  lower  or  on  the  Bed  river.  To  the  S.  it  is  met  with  as 
S.  border,  and  very  little  herbage  except  after  &r  W.  as  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Bosque, 
the  rains,  when  for  a  brief  season  a  short  stunt-  Coryell,  Burnet,  &c.  Beyond  this  region  to- 
ed grass  springs  up,  but  soon  dries  uu  and  af-  ward  the  N.  W.  the  coal  measures  are  met 
foida  little  pasturage. — ^Texas,  like  the  states  with.-  Toung  and  BucJianan  cos.  lie  in  their 
along  the  Atlantic,  presents  geological  forma-  range^  and  as  many  as  4  distinct  coal  seams 
tions  of  increasing  age  on  passing  from  the  have  here  been  recognized,  varying  from  6 
coast  to  the  interior.  The  country  in  this  inches  to  5  feet,  and  presenting  an  aggregate 
direction  becomes  successively  higher,  and  thickness  of  8  or  9  feet  The  coal  beds  rest  on 
ranges  of  hOls  are  passed  over,  the  course  of  fire  clay,  and  have  their  usual  accompaniments 
which  is  in  general  parallel  with  the  coast  line,  of  shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  limestones. 
The  general  direction  of  the  streams  is  across  argillaceous  iron  ores,  &c.  The  shales  contain 
these  ranges  toward  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  a  large  amount  of  gypsum,  some  of  it  in  large 
counties  aJong  and  near  the  gulf  are  formed  of  and  beautiful  crystals  of  selenite.  The  coal 
alluvial  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  on  the  formation  is  supposed  to  extend  northward  into 
b<mlers  of  Louisiana  this  formation  extends  as  Baylor,  Archer,  and  Clay  cos.,  and  southward 
far  into  the  interi<»'  as  the  81st  parallel  of  If.  in  the  direction  of  San  Saba  co.,  and  thence 
latitude.  The  marg^  of  the  outcrop  of  the  probably  to  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
tertiary  strata  is  marked  by  hills  and  rolling  state,  comprising  an  area  of  about  6,000  sq.  m. 
lands,  which  extend  from  the  N.  E.  toward  the  The  coal  is  bitominous,  and  resembles  in  quali- 
'  6.  W.,  through  J&n>er,  Tyler,  Polk,  Montgom-  ty  that  of  Hissonri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  Hie 
ery,  Austin,  and  Colorado  cos.  Near  the  coast  formations  in  the  N.  W.  counties  are  palsozoic 
at  Corpus  Christi,  the  tertiary  beds  were  met  strata  abounding  in  beds  of  gypsum.  In  Bay- 
with  very  near  the  sur&ce  in  the  artesian  bor-  lor  and  Knox  cos.,  between  the  Brazos  river 
logs.  There  is  little  of  ^logical  interest  or  and  the  Big  Wichita,  are  hills  nearly  700  feet 
importance  in  the  sandy  district,  except  in  Har-  high  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  materiaL 
^  CO.,  where  Dr.  Shumard,  the  state  geolo-  It  is  usually  pure  white,  more  or  lees  granular, 
^t,  reports  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  upon  and  is  also  sometimes  fibrous,  sometimes  a  com- 
the  surface  of  some  remarkable  acid  springs  pact  alabaster,  and  sometimes  crystallized  as 
^jaoent  to  Sour  lake.  For  some  distance  selenite.  The  azoic  rocks  appear  to  be  met 
around  these  springs  the  earth  is  said  to  be  so  with  in  but  few  localities  m  the  state.  A 
charged  with  bitumen  as  to  be  employed  for  rather  coarse  red  granite  is  described  as  occu- 
purposes  of  illummation,  and  to  some  extent  as  pying  a  considerable  portion  of  Burnet  co.  in 
a  fuel  The  tertiary  bdt  extends  nearly  to  the  the  region  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  a 
N.  £.  comer  of  the  state,  and  occupies  many  beautifdl  variegated  limestone  of  fine  texture, 
of  the  middle  counties  in  its  range  S.  W.  The  which  forms  a  handsome  marble,  and  is  per- 
several  groups  of  the  formation  abound  in  fos-  haps  a  metamorphic  rock,  is  idso  found  in  the 
qIb  of  great  variety,  and  afibrd  fertilizing  marls  same  vicinity.  It  is  recently  reported  that 
ftod  gypsoms,  and  also  extensive  beds  of  brown  saltpetre  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in 
coal  or  lignite.  Some  of  the  last,  examined  by  the  limestone  caves  of  this  county,  and  coSected 
Dr.  Shnmard  in  Busk  co.,  are  from  6  inches  to  for  the  manufiusture  of  gunpowder.    In  Llano 
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60.,  a4}oining,  metallio  ores  are  met  with,  as  the  With  reference  to  the  &11  of  rain^  the  slite mf 

molyhdate  of  lead,  which  also  seems  to  indicate  he  divided  into  8  re^ons.    The  belt  of  abui- 

metamorphio  action.     Specimens  of  lead  and  dant.  rains  lies  hetween  the  Sabine  and  the 

copper  ores  have  been  hronght  from  the  west-  month  of  the  Brazos ;  the  r^ion  of  moderate 

ern  and  northern  COS.,  batno  evidence  is  afforded  rains  between  that  river  and  Matagorda  bij; 

of  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits.    The  lead  and  the  drj  region  between  Matagorda  baj  and 

ores  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  argentiferous,  the  Bio  Grande.    In  this  dry  region  not  only 

— ^The  soil  of  Texas  is  characterized  in  general  do  the  northers  have  a  greater  range  and  more 

by  great  fertility.    The  river  bottoms  are  nn-  effectually  absorb  moisture,  but  the  S.E.  wind, 

surpassed  in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state  or  rather  here  the  S.  S.  £.  wind,  is  drier,  fram 

of  the  Union.  *  There  are  8  or  4  varieties  of  traversing  more  land  before  it  reaches  this  por- 

soil,  each  well  adapted  to  certain  crops.    The  tion  of  Texas.    Though  situated  so  n^r  the 

stiff  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fittest  for  West  Indies,  where  tornadoes  and  hnrriciDes 

sugar  and  cotton,  though  the  latter  grows  well  are  so  common,  Texas  is  never  visited  by  tkoL 

on  the  prairies  and  uplands;  the  finer  black  or  Hurricanes  never  pass  the  bonndaiies  of  the 

chocolate-colored  soil  of  the  prairie  lands  yields  Gulf  stream,  which  off  Galveston  la  20  m.  fraa 

abundant  crops  of  com  and  tne  cereals,  and  the  land.  In  1 858  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  Teias  mili* 

lighter  copper-colored  soil  of  the  uplands  is  ad-  tary  institute,  in  Fayette  oo.,  was  87.74  inches; 

mirable  for  the  grasses  and  fruits ;  while  the  in  1859,  80.86.    In  1858,  at  a  point  15  m.  K  of 

fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces  the  best  sea  Austin,  it  was  82.78  inches.    The  months  of 

island  cotton  known.    The  soil  of  the  desert  greatest  rain  in  Fayette  co.  were  Jane,  JanuiT, 

tracts  of  the  N.  W.  is  sandy  and  charged  with  May,  and  December;  near  Austin,  March,  Ha/, 

carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies;  but  even  September,  and  October.    The  hi^est  meiD 

this,  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated,  produces  of  temperature  for  a  month  in  both  places  wu 

moderately  grass  and  herbage. — ^The  climate  of  in  August,  81.29''  and  81.10*"  respectirelj;  aod 

the  state  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  though  the  lowest  was  in  Febroary  in  Fayette  co, 

sufficiently  warm  for  the  production  of  most  of  61.04®,  and  in  November  near  Austfii,  4^.06'. 

the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits,  The  annual  mean  was  6  6.  Id''  in  the  former,  aod 

it  is  less  enervating  and  more  free  from  mala-  65.42®  in  the  latter.    In  1859,  in  Fayette  co^ 

rious  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  gulf  the  highest  mean  was  in  August,  84.90^  and 

states.    This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes :  the  the  lowest  in  December,  48® ;  the  annual  meia 

moist  and  warm  S.  E.  or  S.  wind  which  prevails  was  68.04®,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  63.63°.  The 

along  the  coast  and  blows  far  inland,  warmed  week  from  Dec.  2  to  8, 1859,  was  the  coldest 

though  not  heated  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  ever  known  in  Texas;  the  average  tppen* 

stream,  which  are  divided  at  Cape  San  Antonio  ture  of  the  week  was  29®.     Oom  planting  nse* 

by  the  colder  current  that  elsewhere  underlies  ally  commences  about  the  middle  of  Febroaiy, 

them,  and  which  gives  to  the  nights  a  delicious  and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter  part  of  Ibj, 

and  healthful  coolness,  and  tempers  the  heat  of  and  Indian  corn  in  July.     Cotton  picking  ccbq- 

the  day ;  and  the  northers,  cool,  dry  winds,  which  mences  about  July  10,  and  continues  to  Dec.  1. 

sweep  over  the  Sierra  Madre,  leaving  idl  their  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 

moisture  on  its  N.  side,  but  producing  a  decided  are  usually  very  dry ;  often  not  an  inch  of  riia 

reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  sensation  of  fidls  in  the  8  months. — The  veoetable  prodQ<> 

cold,  from  the   evaporation  of  perspiration,  tions  of  Texas  are  more  varied  than  those  of 

much  below  that  indicated  by  the  thermome-  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  the  resnlt  of  the 

ter.     The  northers  occur  from  October  to  great  variety  of  temperature  and  soil  indaded 

May  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  diminishing  in  it.    The  forest  trees  of  the  S.  and  S.  K  an 

in  intensity  and  duration  in  April  and  May ;  in  the  live  oak  and  other  species  of  oak,  the  oedtf, 

western  Texas  they  rarely  last  more  than  8  pine,  palmetto,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  pecaa^ 

days,  while  at  Vera  Cruz  they  often  continue  mulberry,    cypress,    elm,    sycamore,  wtton- 

20.    They  produce  a  smooth  sea  on  the  coast  wood,  and  Osage  orange,  which  zrows  to  great 

of  eastern  Texas,  blowing  durectly  seaward;  size.    Further  N.,  in  that  singular  forest  w 

but  in  western  Texas,  from  the  southward  already  mentioned,  the  Cross  Timbers,  whidi 

trend  of  the  coast,  they  blow  parallel  to  it,  and  separate  the  dry  and  barren  pnuries  of  the  3. 

produce  a  sea  wbloh  no  vessel  can  ride  out  at  W.  from  the  fertile  plidns  of  the  £.,  the  po^ 

anchor.    They  are  experienced,  with  different  oak  and  blackjack  are  the  principal  trees,  im 

degrees  of  intensity,  over  nearly  the  whole  stand  so  far  apart  as  to  permit  wagow  to  w» 

state;  but  the  tract  £.  of  the  95th  meridian  between  them  in  any  direction.    West  of  this, 

to  its  intersection  with  the  Trinity,  and  thence  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  6  ooafifws»^ 

S.  £.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  and  that  a  vast  mezquite  forest.    The  mezqnlte  is  ooe 

N".  W.  from  the  Pecos,  may  perhaps  be  except-  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  oftheweo* 

ed.    No  cases  of  phthisis  originate  within  the  tribe.    It  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  in  oi- 

bonnds  of  the  northers,  but  nervous,  rheumatic,  ameter,  and  frdm  20  to  80  feet  in  ^^Vj!f 

and  gouty  persons  suffer  severely  during  their  fruit  is  a  smootii  flat  pod  oontaioing  26  seeds. 

prevalence.    The  norther  is  in  some  respects  From  its  bark  exudes  a  gum  resembling  g^ 

unpleasant,  but  it  is  said  to  make  the  climate  arable.    (See  Guv,  voL  viii.  p.  569.)    The  tea 

much  more  healthy,  and  the  air  more  pure,  tree,  and  the  nopal,  on  whioh  the  eochmeai 
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insect  feeds,  are  also  natiyes  of  Texas;  the  fish,  a  delicious  fish  often  weighing  60  lbs.;  the 
agave  and  numerous  species  of  cacti  are  yellow,  blue,  and  white  codfish ;  sheepshead, 
abundant  W.  of  the  Nneces:  The  frnit  trees  mnllet,  flounders,  perch,  pike,  suckers,  and  sea 
are  numerous.  The  peach,  of  superior  size  trout  are  also  abundant.  The  crawfish,  crabs, 
and  flavor,  the  nectarine,  the  quince,  ^g,  plum,  oysters,  clams,  mussels,  shrimps,  and  hard  and 
orange,  melon,  Ume,  mulberry,  and  eriab  ap-  soft  shelled  turtles  are  found  ^1  along  the 
pie  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  state;  and  coasts.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
the  vine  yields  luscious  gn^es,  and  some  atten-  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  camel 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Many  has  been  introduced  with  some  success. — ^Among 
kinds  of  berries  dso  are  found  in  the  river  ba-  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are  the  pass 
sins  and  forests.  The  vanilla  and  cayenne  pep-  of  the  Guadalupe  mountdns  in  the  N.  W.  part 
per  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  fiowers  of  the  state,  wnere  the  traveller  finds  himself 
of  Texas  are  of  great  beauty  and  grow  in  won-  wandering  for  hours  in  an  apparently  inter- 
derfd  profusion.  Mimosas,  wax  plants,  cardi-  minable  labyrinth  of  mountain  spurs  and  deep 
nal  flowers,  trumpet  flowers,  lilies  of  number-  gorges,  with  lofty  walls  of  terraced  limestone 
less  varieties,  geraniums,  asters,  dahlias,  and  almost  shutting  out  his  view  of  the  sky,  and 
many  other  flowers  cultivated  at  the  north,  dark,  precipitous  ravines,  whose  bottom  is  con- 
here  grow  wild.  The  upland  variety  of  cotton  oealed  by  the  shadows  of  the  walls  which  bound 
matures  and  yields  abundantly  in  ell  parts  of  it.  Hie  Oastle  mountain  pass  and  the  Waco 
the  state  below  lat.  81^  N.,  and  the  sea  island  mountain  pass  are  hardly  inferior  to  this  in 
yields  as  fine  a  quality  and  larger  crops  than  in  grandeur.  In  the  N.  of  Texas  the  Bed  river 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  on  the  islands  of  cuts  its  way  through  solid  rock  in  a  caflon  or 
the  coast.  In  Texas  the  cotton  crop,  on  ac-  gorge  800  feet  in  depth.  On  one  of  the 
count  of  the  temperate  character  of  the  climate,  branches  of  the  Oolorado  river  there  is  a  fall 
can  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  by  small  of  120  feet  perpendicular,  the  sheet  of  water 
farmers  who  perform  their  own  labor,  and  in  being  100  feet  in  width.  Numerous  fossils  of 
western  Texas  (that  portion  of  the  state  W.  of  gigantio  extinct  animals  have  been  found  in 
the  Trinity)  large  quantities  are  thus  produced  dinerenf  parts  of  the  state,  some  of  them  of 
without  slave  labor.  Sugar  is  made  from  the  larger  size  than  have  been  discovered  else- 
sngar  cane  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos  where.  In  Houston  co.  there  are  numerous 
river,  of  quality  fully  equal  to  the  best  Louis-  silicified  trees,  most  of  them  nearly  perpendic- 
iana.  and  also  from  tiie  sorghum.  Indian  com  ular  or  inclining  to  the  N.,  but  some  lying  upon 
is  cultivated  in  every  settled  county  in  the  state,  the  ground. — ^In  1860  Texas  had  12,198  farms, 
Wheat  is  raised  in  all  the  interior,  northern,  comprising  648,976  acres  of  improved  and  10,- 
and  western  counties,  and  yields  an  average  of  862,868  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  the  whole 
over  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1868  there  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  $16,560,008. 
were  682,226  acres  planted  with  cotton,  about  The  value  of  farming  implements  and  machine- 
226,000  acres  with  wheat,  16,000  either  with  ry  was  |2,161,704.  In  1868  the  farming  lands 
sojgar  cane  or  sorghum,  and  about  1,260,000  under  cultivation  amounted  to  47,987,687  acres, 
with  Indian  com.  Hay  is  also  a  oonsiderable  valued  at  $78,677,816.  The  live  stock  in  1860 
crop;  and  the  grasses  of  the  state  suitable  for  consisted  of  76,760  horses,  12,468  asses  and 
gnmngor  curing  are  numerous  and  of  superior  mules,  217,811  milch  cows,  61,285  working 
quality.— The  wild  animids  of  Texas  are  the  oxen,  661,018  other  cattle,  100,680  sheep,  and 
buffalo,  which  still  roams  in  considerable  num-  692,022  swine ;  the  value  of  live  stock  was 
bers  in  the  N.  W. ;  the  wild  horse,  or  mustang,  $10,412,927,  and  of  animals  slaughtered  $1,- 
of  which  immense  herds  are  found  on  the  west-  116,187.  The  products  of  animals  were :  2,844,- 
era  prairie  lands ;  deer,  pumas,  jaguars,  oce-  900  lbs.  of  butter,  96,299  of  cheese,  and  181,917 
lots,  wild  cats,  black  bears,  wolves,  »>xes,  some  of  wool.  The  crops  of  1849  were :  wheat, 
peccaries,  raccoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  hares,  41,729  bushels ;  rye,  8,108;  oats,  199,017;  In- 
Kjuirrels  of  several  species^rairie  dogs,  and  ui  dian  com,  6,028,876 ;  potatoes,  1,426,803 ;  bar- 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  W.  the  antelope,  the  ley,  4,706 ;  hay,  8,864  tons;  peas  and  beans, 
bighorn,  and  the  moose.  Of  birds  there  is  the  179,860  bushels;  beeswax  and  honey,  880,826 
greatest  possible  varietv,  including  the  prairie  lbs. ;  fiax,  1,048  lbs. ;  cane  sugar,  7,851  hhds. ; 
hen  and  other  grouse,  tne  wild  goose,  the  wild  molasses,  441,918  galls. ;  cotton,  58,072  bales; 
torkey,  numerous  species  of  the  duck  tribe,  rice,  82,208  lbs. ;  tobacco,  66,897  lbs.  Value 
woodcock,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  snipe,  plover,  of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $12,864;  of  or- 
and  rice  birds;  cranes,  swans,  pelicans,  king-  chard  products,  $12,506.  In  1868  the  number 
fishers,  and  water  turkeys;  the  bald-headed  and  of  horses  was  288,208,  valued  At  $11,688,247; 
Mexican  eaglee,  vultures,  hawks,  owls,  and  other  of  cattle,  2,220,488,  valued  at  $18,259,687.  In 
rapacious  birds;  the  blackbird,  starling,  blue  1660  the  number  of  sheep,  estimated  from  the 
jay,  paroquet,  oriole,  cardinal,  mocking  bird,  returns  of  over  100  counties,  was  over  850,000. 
whippoorwill,  woodpe<dcer,  redstart,  martin.  The  cotton  exported  directly  to  foreign  ports 
robm,  swallow,  and  wren.  There  are  many  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1860,  was  126,641 
varieties  of  fish  peculiar  to  the  Texan  coast  bales,  valued  at  $6,744,981,  and  the  whole  crop 
and  rivers,  beside  the  species  common  to  the  was  estimated  at  400,000  bales.  The  wheat  crop 
gnlf  states.    The  most  numerous  are  the  red  of  1869  was  estimated  at 8,760,000  bushels;  the 
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com  crop  was  about  25,000,000  bushels  ^  the  rado  road  extends  fhun  Harrisbiug  (whicb  is 
sugar  crop  was  not  estimated.  The  statistics  connected  with  Galyeston  hj  steamer)  to  Co^ 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  state  in  1850  were :  lumbus,  a  distance  of  175  m. ;  the  HoqsU)3 
▼alue  of  home-made  manufactures,  $266,984 ;  Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  Houston  to  Co- 
manufacturing  establishments,  809 ;  capital,  lumbia  on  the  Brazos,  50  m.,  and  perhaps  to 
$689,290;  raw  material  used,  $394,642;  hands  Wharton  on  the  Colorado,  a  further  di^uee 
employed,  1,042  male  and  24  feciale;  annual  of  about  40  m.;  the  Houston  and  Texas  ca- 
wages,  $322,868 ;  annual  product,  $1,165,588.  tral,  from  Houston  to  Navasota,  and  probablj 
Among  the  manufactories  noted  are  a  woollen  to  Booneville,  70  or  100  m. ;  the  WashingbD 
mill,  employing  $8,000  capital,  using  80,000  lbs.  co.  road,  from  Hempstead  to  Brenham,  25  m.; 
of  wool  Talued  at  $10,000,  and  producing  $15,000  the  Texas  and  Kew  Orleans  road,  from  Onoge 
worth  of  goods;  2  iron  founderies,  employing  on  the  Sabine  river  to  Houston,  106  m.;  ia3 
$16,000  capital;  and 2  salt  factories,  with  $3,475  there  is  a  short  line  from  Shre?eport,  U^  to 
capital. — ^The  state,  in  reference  to  its  inhabit-  Harshall,  Texas,  intenaed  as  the  commeDoe- 
ants  as  well  as  its  pursuits,  has  two  great  di-  ment  of  the  southern  Pacific  road.~Texas  bis 
visions.  Eastern  Texas,  including  that  portion  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Anstia, 
of  the  state  lying  £.  of  the  Trinity  river,  is  founded  in  1857,  and  endowed  with  100,OX 
inhabited  principally  by  emigrants  from  the  acres  of  state  land ;  the  number  of  pooils  in 
soutiiem  states;  the  landholders  have  mostly  1860  was  80,  and  the  current  expenses |9,0i)d 
large  plantations,  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  per  annum.  There  is  an  institute  for  the 
daves  of  the  state,  and  cultivate  by  slave  la-  blind  in  the  same  city,  which  was  incorDorsttsd 
bor  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  Indian  com.  in  1856,  and  wnich  is  also  endowed  witL  100.- 
Western  Texas,  lying  W.  of  the  Trinity,  is  000  acres  of  land ;  in  1859  it  had  10  pnpi^ 
occupied  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Germany,  and  the  current  expenses  were  $6,500  per  ao- 
France,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  num.  J^ear  Austin  there  is  a  lunatio  a^lmn  ia 
northern  states ;  the  nirms  are  smaller,  and  course  of  erection,  intended  to  accomDiod«t« 
cotton,  sorghum,  sugar  and  molasses,  wheat,  when  completed  250  patients.  An  ^propriar 
Indian  com,  &c.,  are  the  principal  crops,  which  tion  of  100,000  acres  of  land  has  also  been  loade 
a^  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  an  orphan  asylum.  The  state  penitentury 
and  tiieir  families,  very  little  slave  labor  being  is  at  Himtsville,  Walker  co.  It  is  on  the  akiit 
employed. — ^The  state  has  great  facilities  for  or  Auburn  plan,  and  the  labor  of  the  prbuo* 
both  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  Her  ers  is  let  to  contractors.  In  Sept.  1860,  the 
large  rivers,  though  somewhat  obstructed  by  number  of  prisoners  was  200,  of  whom  160 
sand  bars,  are  yet  navigable  far  into  the  inte-  were  employed  in  the  prison  factory,  mmiht>- 
rior ;  and  the  railroad  mies  in  operation  and  in  turing  osnaburgs  and  coarse  woollen  goods;  8 
course  of  construction  will  greatly  increase  the  in  the  cabinet  and  clothing  shops;  and  82  wen 
facilities  for  bringing  products  to  market.  The  sick,  invalids,  or  in  the  floatmg  force.  Dm 
direct  exports  zrom  Texan  ports  to  foreign  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  factory  was  |tV 
countries  m  the  year  ending  July  1, 1860,  were  187,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactored  goods 
$6,784^84,  of  which  $5,839,757  worth  was  cot-  $124,598.— The  school  fund  of  the  state  ob 
ton.  The  direct  imports  for  the  same  year  8ept.  1, 1860,  amounted  to  $2,531,520.64,  aod 
were  $2,436,408.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  amount  distributed  to  counties  was  |lli- 
Mezicoin  1859,  for  11  months,  was  $3,865,312.  595.81.  Beside  this,  each  county  has  17,71i 
The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  state  acres  of  land  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  same  year  was  7,668  tons,  of  which  1,006  from  the  proceeds  of  Ma  may  materiaUjis* 
tons  were  built  that  year.  The  arrivals  of  crease  the  annual  appropriation  to  its  schools. 
American  and  foreign  vessels  at  the  several  The  school  fund  consists  of  the  sum  of  t2,00i3»- 
ports  of  entry  from  foreign  countries  in  1859  000  of  the  5  per  cent  U.  8.  bonds  set  q)tftfor 
were  76,  tonnage  82,812,  and  the  clearances  the  purpose,  to  which  b  added  annuall/TV^ 
for  foreign  countries  were  108,  tonnage  48,763.  the  state  tax.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
The  internal  and  coasting  commerce  very  great-  age  (6  to  18)  in  1860  was  104,447,  and  thesmoost 
ly  surpasses  this,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  distributed  $1  to  each.  There  is  also  a  uu^^ 
exports  from  the  state  are  sent  to  New  Orleans  sity  fund,  whidi  in  1860  amounted  to  tlll?^ 
and  New  York,  to  both  which  ports  large  sea-  the  interest  of  which  is  at  present  aocimioUi- 


have  been  improvements  of  the  rivers  and  bar-  Goliad  co.,  founded  in  1852,  and  which  in 

bors  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $370,000.  1860  had  8  professors,  75  students,  tf^  l,d00 

On  Jan.  1,1861,  there  were  2,667  m.  of  railroad  volumes  in  its  library;  Austin  college  (also 

projected  and  in  progress  in  the  state,  of  which  Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  Walker  co.,  which 

894.50  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $9,200,000.  in  1858  had  5  professors  and  over  100  etn- 

Since  that  time  several  roads  have  been  com-  dents,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  law  depart- 

gleted  or  extended.    The  amount  in  operation  ment;  and  Baylor  university,  at  Independeac^ 

1  the  autumn  of  1861  was  nearly  or  quite  Washington  co.,  founded  in  1845,  and  having  ^ 

460  m.    The  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colo-  professors  and  about  150  students  in  1^ 
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There  is  also  a  miKtBry  institute  of  consider-  colate  as  money ;  and  no  corporate  body  is  to 
able  reputation  at  BntteryiUe,  Fayette  co.,  es-  be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking 
tablished  in  1856.  The  total  number  of  church-  or  discounting  priyileges.  The  state  cannot  be 
es  reported  in  1850  was  828,  of  which  70  were  part  owner  of  the  8t<K2k  or  property  belonging 
Baptist,  5  Ohristian,  5  Episcopal,  7  Free,  178  to  any  corporation.  The  provisions  of  the  con- 
Methodist,  47  Presbyterian,  18  Boman  Oatho-  stitution  relating  to  slaves  prohibit  their  being 
lie.  2  Union,  and  6  of  minor  sects.  The  total  brought  into  the  state  as  merchandise,  direct 
yaine  of  church  property  in  that  year  was  that  they  shall  have  jury  trial  in  all  cases  above 
$206,930,  and  the  whole  number  of  sittings  the  grade  of  petit  larceny,  and  that  personal 
was  64,155.  In  1850  there  were  84  newspapers  iiguries  to  or  maiming  of  a  slave,  or  depriving 
published  in  Texas,  printing  annually  1,296,924  him  of  life,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  way 
copies;  of  these  5  were  tri-weekly  and  29  week-  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  white  persons,  ex- 
ly.  In  1860  there  were  84  newspapers  published  oept  in  cases  of  insurrection  of  sudi  slave ;  they 
in  the  state,  of  which  8  were  daily  and  weekly,  also  authorize  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  pro- 
1  tri-weekly  and  weekly,  79  weekly,  and  1  tecting  the.slave,  and  punishing  the  owner  who 
monthly. — ^The  constitution,  adopted  in  1845,  maltreats  him  by  taking  him  away  and  selling 
has  the  following  among  other  provisions:  him  for  the  owner's  benefit.  The  state  was  in 
Eveiy  £ree  male  person  (Indians,  Africans,  and  1860  entirely  free  from  debt  In  1851  it  re- 
descendants  of  Africans  excepted),  21  years  of  ceived  the  $10,000,000  U.  S.  bonds  to  be  paid 
age,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  consideration  of 
who  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  her  cession  of  territory  and  reduction  of  boun- 
a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  state  daries ;  and  from  the  income  and  part  of  the 
one  year,  and  in  the  district,  county,  city,  or  principal  of  tibis,  after  settling  her  indebtment, 
town  where  he  proposes  to  vote  6  months,  is  with  a  small  tax  (|  of  1  per  cent.)  on  real  estate 
a  qualified  elector.  Bepresentatlves  must  have  and  a  capitation  tax  of  50  cts.,  the  state  expenses 
be^  resident  citizens  for  2  years,  and  have  re-  were  defrayed  up  to  that  time.  The  total  tax- 
nded  in  the  district  they  represent  one  year  able  property  in  1858  was  $198,686,818,  indud- 
prior  to  their  election,  and  must  be  at  least  21  iug  47,987,587  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $78,- 
years  of  age.  Senators  must  have  been  resi-  677,816;48,690townlots,  $12,861,990: 184,201 
d&kt  citizens  fbr  8  years,  must  have  resided  slaves,  $71,912,496;  288,203  horses,  $11,588,- 
in  the  district  they  represent  one  year,  and  have  247;  2,220,433  cattle.  $13,259,587;  and  mis- 
attained  the  age  of  80  years.  The  members  cellaneous  property,  $6,847,298.  In  1859  the 
of  the  house  are  elected  for  2  years,  and  must  total  taxable  property  was  $224,858,266,  the 
not  be  fewer  than  45  nor  more  than  90 ;  of  the  increase  beinff  in  the  value  of  slaves,  $12,774,- 
senate,  elected  for  4  years,  not  fewer  than  19  820;  land,  $9,477,542;  cattle,  $2,789,421; 
jior  more  than  88.  The  present  numbers  are  horses,  $2,617,502;  town  lots,  $1,888,984; 
66  and  21.  Clergymen  are  not  eligible  to  the  money  lent,  $518,047;  and  miscellaneous  prop- 
legislature  nor  to  state  offices,  nor  persons  hold-  erty,  $1,208,812.  The  total  tax  of  1859  was 
ing  lucrative  office  under  the  U.  S.  government.  $809,726.60,  and  the  average  value  of  land  per 
nor  collectors  of  taxes  until  thev  have  obtained  acre  was  $1.88.  On  Aug.  81, 1860,  the  ftmds 
a  dist^arge  for  the  amount  of  their  collections,  in  the  state  treasury  were :  revenue  of  state. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial.  $127,984.02;  university  land  sales,  $19,978.55; 
Tlie  judiciary  of  the  state  comprises  a  supreme  school  fund,  $2,581,520.64;  sinking  fund  on 
ooDii,havingonly  appellate  jurisdiction,  consist-  railroad  bonds,  $28,920 ;  special  deposits,  $41,- 
Ing  of  one  chiefjustice  and  two  associates,  each  748.77;  total,  $2,750,091.98.— The  first  £u- 
havingasalary  of  $8,000;  and  20  district  courts,  ropean  visitors  to  the  shores  of  Texas  were  a 
each  Tireaided  over  by  a  single  judge  residing  colony  of  French  emigrants  led  by  the  sieur  de 
in  hia  own  district,  having  original  jurisdio-  La  Salle,  who,  designing  to  found  a  settlement 
tioD,  and  receiving  a  sdary  of  $2,250.  Both  the  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  s^ed  past  it 
aapreme  and  district  judges  are  elected  by  the  unawares,  landed  in  Matagorda  bay,  erected 
le^datnre  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor,  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca,  and  after  a 
for  the  term  of  6  years.  The  governor  is  elect-  series  of  misfortunes  was  murdered  near  the 
ed  by  the  people  for  2  years,  but  cannot  hold  Neches  river  by  his  own  men  in  1687.  In  1689 
the  office  more  than  4  years  in  any  period  of  6  Capt.  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was  despatch- 
jears ;  his  salary  is  $8,000  and  a  famished  ed  to  the  Lavaca  to  scour  the  country  and  hunt 
house.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  out  the  French.  He  arrived  there  on  April  22, 
the  governor  for  2  years ;  the  attorney-general,  found  the  garrison  scattered,  and  returned  the 
treasurer,  comptroller,  and  commissioners  of  next  year  with  110  men  and  some  friars,  and 
land  office  and  claims  are  elected  by  the  people  established  on  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis  the 
biennially.  The  state  engineer  is  elected  by  a  mission  of  San  Francisco.  In  1691  a  Spanidii 
joint  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legiala-  governor  of  the  region  was  appointed,  and  sol- 
tnre;  his  aalary  is  $8,000,  and  that  of  the  other  diers  sent  to  enforce  his  authority ;  but  in  1698 
state  officers  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  legis-  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  the  failure  of  the 
lature  is  prohibited  from  granting  either  letter-  crops,  and  tiie  death  of  their  cattle  discouraged 
iea  or  divorces.  Ko  individual  may  issue  bills,  the  colonists,  and  the  settlement  was  abandon- 
eheeka,  promissory  notes,  or  other  paper  to  cir-  ed.    The  Spaniards  had  settlements  at  £1  Paso 
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and  at  San  Juan  Bantista,  both  on  the  right  Grande.  At  one  time  the  XT.  8.  anChorHks 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  none  within  the  drove  the  Spaniardfl  across  the  Babine,  sndftr 
present  bounds  of  Texas.  In  1714  the  French  some  time  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  (» 
again  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  within  cnpied  the  opposite  banks  of  that  river,  andi 
ito  limits,  and  Orozat,  to  whom  Lonis  XIV.  had  collision  seemed  inevitable ;  this  was  My 
granted  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  sent  Hnche-  averted,  in  Oct.  1606,  by  the  pradoioe  aod 
rean  St.  Denis  upon  an  expedition  thither.  He  discretion  of  Gen.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  com- 
penetrated  fi*om  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  mander,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  vMi 
and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Juan,  G«n.  Wilkinson  estabhshing  the  territoty  be- 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  governor  of  tween  the  Sabine  and  Arroyo  Honda  as  a  nes- 
OofiJiuila ;  but  having  subsequently  married  the  tral  ground,  and  retiring  W.  of  that  &e.  The 
daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mission,  illicit  trade  with  Mexico  carried  on  tiim^ 
he  introduced  Spanish  missionaries  into  Texas,  Texas  was  so  lucrative  as  to  engage  nmnemi 
who  established  a  mission  on  the  bay  of  San  adventurers  in  it,  some  of  whom  were  captm^ 
Bernard,  another  west  of  the  Sabine  and  near  and  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  6paniib 
the  coast  (the  famous  mission  of  Dolores},  and  authorities ;  and  as  the  relations  of  Spain  wi& 
a  third  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  her  American  colonies  were  becoming  rsj 
near  San  Antonio,  subsequently  removed  east-  unsatisfactory,  there  were  frequent  attempts 
ward,  and  known  afterward  as  the  Alamo.  Two  made  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  both  V 
other  missions  were  established  soon  after,  one  Mexico  and  the  settlers  in  Texas,  many  of  whoD 
near  Nacogdoches,  the  other  not  far  from  San  belonged  to  this  class  of  adventorer^  FtoB 
Augustine.  The  name  of  "the  New  Philip-  1806  a  series  of  revolutionary  efibris  com- 
pines^'  was  now  given  to  the  country,  and  in  menoed,  beginning  with  the  projected  more- 
1715  the  marquis  de  Agnayo  was  made  gover-  ment  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  embracing  the  expe£- 
nor-general  or  the  colony.  For  20  years  the  tions  of  Magee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the  U.S. 
Spaniards  held  sole  sway  over  this  colony,  and  army ;  of  Col.  Kemper,  his  successor;  of  Bcr- 
multiplied  their  settlements.  In  1785  St.  Denis,  nardo  Gutierrez ;  of  Ooi.  Ellis  P.  Bean,  who  hid 
who  nad  acquired  great  influence  over  the  suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  imprisoniDegt 
Texas  Indians,  aided  m  removing  a  French  set-  from  the  Spanish  authorities;  of  Gen.  J.  A.To- 
tiement  on  the  Red  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span-  ledo,  a  Cuban  republican ;  of  Ool  Peny,  an 
iards  protested,  but  owing  to  quarrels  among  American  officer  of  considerable  abifity;  d 
themselves  did  not  drive  them  out,  and  finally  Auzy,  who  styled  himself  governor  of  Texas; 
conceded  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  region  and  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  rei^igee,  vho 
they  were  occupying.  Texas  did  not  prosper  aided  in  the  capture  of  €kdveston  island  in  181i 
under  its  Spanish  rulers,  and  in  1744  its  Eu-  In  these  expeditions  there  were  several  severs 
ropean  population  did  not  exceed  1,500.  In  battles  fought  between  the  invaders  and  the 
1768  the  Indians  attacked  the  mission  of  San  Spanish  authorities ;  on  two  occasions  in  ISIS, 
Saba,  and  killed  all  its  inhabitants.  This  caused  the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  fbrc^  t^ 
the  decline  of  the  missions  in  Texas,  as  the  caused  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000  killed 
slaughter  was  never  avenged.  In  1768  the  fend  and  wounded.  These  defeats  were  teniUT 
between  France  and  Spain  was  finally  settled  by  avenged  in  the  same  year,  when,  of  a  force  d 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  the  former  power  to  2,600  Americans  and  Mexicans,  all  were  aiiin 
the  latter ;  and  up  to  the  establishment  of  peace  but  about  100,  a  considerable  nnmber  beng 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  neariy  700  (^  tbd 
in  1788,  there  were  no  events  of  interest  con-  peaoeableinhabitantsof  San  Antonio  mnrderei 
nected  with  its  history.  By  treaty  with  Great  In  1817  Mina  won  several  victories  in  wnffi^ts 
Britain  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu-  with  the  Spanish  troope,  but  was  finallr  ^ 
tion,  Spain  had  conceded  the  free  navigation  of  feated,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  on  Nor.  11 » 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  to  make  New  Or-  that  year.  Ool.  Perry  attempted  to  ntm  hf 
leans  a  place  of  deposit  for  goods  in  transitu,  land  to  the  United  States ;  but  havmg  wHh  a 
These  privileges  she  was  disposed  to  withhold  force  of  only  50  men  demanded  the  simwder 
from  the  United  States,  which  had  succeeded  of  La  Bahia,  a  Spanish  garrison,  he  tras  at- 
to  the  British  title,  from  fear  that  they  would  tacked  in  the  rear  by  a  troop  of  200  rorafi^ 
lead  to  aggressions  upon  her  territories  along  cavalry,  and,  all  his  men  having  ftflen,  Wew 
the  gulf  coast.  For  a  long  time  war  seemed  out  his  own  brains  with  his  pistol.  Aftff  ^ 
innninent,  but  was  finally  averted  by  the  diffi-  close  of  the  war  of  1812  Lantte,  tiiepinrfe  of 
culties  of  Spain  at  home.  In  1808,  Spain  hav-  the  gulf,  made  Galveston  island  hishw^-^' 
ing  re-ceded  Ixmisiana  to  France,  that  power  ters,  and  established  a  town  there  nsmed  Cim- 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States;  and  as  there  had  peachy.  He  also  claimed  to  be  icting  nnder 
been  no  well  defined  boundary  between  Louisi-  authority  of  the  Mexican  republic,  ©4  ftj 
ana  and  the  old  Spanish  possessions  W.  of  it,  a  said  actually  received  such  authority  from  (^ 
controversy  at  once  ensued  between  Spain  and  Bean,  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  Ha 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of  bounda-  remained  here  till  1821,  when,  a  naral  fofw 
ries,  Spain  claiming  a  region  E.  of  the  Sabine,  having  been  despatched  by  the  IT.  8.  go^- 
and  the  United  States  urging  that  they  were  emment  to  break  up  the  settlement,  he  aban- 
entitled  to  the  country  W.  as  far  as  the  Bio  doned  Texas  fbr  ever.    In  1819  the  longeoi^ 
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trover^  between  the'  United  Steles  and  Spahi  nulled  Edwards's  grant  and  expelled  him  firom 

k  regud  to  the  Texan  boundary  was  termi-  the  state.    A  band  of  Amerioan  criminals,  fn- 

Bated  by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  gitives  from  justice  who  had  settled  in  that  vi- 

Stotes  and  the  establishment  of  Ae  Sabine  as  cinity,  organized  themselves  into  a  company 

the  boondary  line^  with  a  guaranty  to  Spain  of  of  ^*  regulators"  to  harass  the  colonists  who  had 

her  possessions  W.  of  that  riyer.    This  treaity  taken  up  lands  under  Edwards  and  drive  them 

oocasicmed  mnch  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  from  the  farms  they  had  improved.    Thus  opr 

of  tbe  western  and  south-western  states.    Mr.  pressed,  Edwards  and  his  colonists  attempted 

Clay  and  other  prominent  men  opposed  it  An-  unsuccessliilly  to  effect  a  revolution;  and  in 

other  revolutionary  expedition  was  organized  Jan,  1627,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  into 

at  Katchez  the  same  year,  under  the  command  the  United  Btatesi    A  somewhat  more  liberal 

of  Br.  Jamea  Long,  a  Tennesseean,  which  pen-  course  was  pursued  by  the  Mexican  audioritiea 

etrated  as  fiir  as  rTacogdoches  and  established  after  this  event,  and  the  colonies  prospered, 

a  provisional  government  there,  and  the  leader  though  occasionally  harassed  by  the  Indians, 

went  to  Ghilveston  island  to  secure  theoodpera-  whose  forays  injured  their  trade  wilh  Mexico. 

tiofl  of  lafitte;  but  while  absent  his  force  was  In  1880  Bustamente,  who  had  seized  the  die* 

rooted  and  out  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  troops,  tatorship  of  Mexico,  issued  a  decree  forbidding 

and  Long  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  across  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Texas 

the  Sabine.    In  a  second  expediticm  he  took  as  colonists,  and  suspending  all  colonj  con- 

posseesiou  of  La  Bahia  without  difficulty ;  but,  tracts  which  interfered  with  this  prohibition. 

though  Mexico  had  become  independent  under  From  this  time  forward  the  jealousy  of  the 

thepresidencyoflturbide,  he  and  his  followers  Mexican  government  against   the  emigrants 

were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Mexico,  where  from  the  United  States  became  every  month 

afterabriefimpriscmment  he  was  set  at  liberty,  more  manifest,  and  reckless  and  unprincipled 

bat  almost  immediately  assassinated,  in  1822.  adventurers,  like  Bean,  Gaines,  and  Bradbum, 

Texas  at  this  time  was  almost  wholly  deserted,  who  had  long  before  become  obnoxious  to  the 

the  settlement  at   Galveston   entirely  aban-  government  under  which  they  were  bom  and 

doned,  and  the  few  inhabitants  at  other  points  to  good  citizens  everywhere,  united  with  the 

rednced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  war  which  had  Mexican  government,  or  rather  went  beyond 

so  long  existed.    In  1820  Moses- Austin,  a  na-  it,  in  acts  of  oppression  and  outrage  upon  the 

tive  of  Connecticut,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  peaceable  coloidsts.     The  Indians  also  were 

of  Missouri,  r«ceiv^  from  the  Spanish  anthori-  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  ferocious 

ties  of  Mexico  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas  for  and   troublesome,  and   in   several   instances 

which  he  had  petitioned  a  year  previous ;  he  pitched  battles  were  fought  with  them.    In 

died,  however,  b^ore  he  was  able  to  avail  1882  the  Texans,  sustaining  the  prommeia^ 

himself  of  it.     His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  re-  miento  of  Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  the  constitution, 

eeive^  a  con£nnation  of  tne  grant  in  April,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Bustamente, 

1823,  having  Abeady  in  Uie  beginning  of  1SSS2  were  attacked  by  a  force  sent  by  Bradbum 

conducted  A  oonsiderable  number  of  colonists  to  enforce  the  authority  of  that  despot;  but 

to  the  site  be  had  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  Mexicans 

the  present  county  of  Austin,  and  more  soon  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.    In  1888  the 

followed.    The  grants  of  land  to  colonists  were  American  settlers  in  the  state,  now  numbering ' 

very  liberal,  177  acres  at  least  being  given  to  over  20,000,  held  a  convention  and  determined 

each  fanner,  and  a  larger  quantity  if  he  had  a  to  separate  themselves  from  Coahuila,  which 

/azniiy,  and  to  each  stock  raiser  4,428  acres;  was  exclusively  Mexican  in  its  population,  and 

the  emigrants  for  the  first  6  years  were  to  be  accordingly  prepared  a  state  constitution  and 

free  from  taxea,  tithes,  duties,  &c.    The  found-  an  address  to  the  general  government,  of  which 

er  of  the  colony,  for  each  200  families  he  in-  Santa  Anna  was  now  the  head,  requesting  ad- 

trodnced,  was  to  receive  66,774  acres  of  land,  misnon  in  the  capacity  of  a  separate  state  into 

but  was  limited  to  8  times  this  amount  how-  the  republic.   This  movement  was  one  in  which 

ever  many  families  he  might  colonize.    The  the  best  men  of  Texas  were  all  united.    Obi. 

colony  increased  rapidly,  and  Austin  obtained  S.  F.  Austin  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 

permission  to  bring  in  600  more  families  (his  the  only  one  who  went  to  Mexico  to  present 

first  grant  was  for  800).    Others  also  followed  the  request  of  the  memorialists.    He  was  un- 

iu  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  same  vi-  successful,  and  was  detained  in  Mexico  till  Sent. 

3inity.     The  Mexican  constitution,  adopted  in  1885,  but  in  1884  succeeded  in  procuring  me 

1824,  united  Coahuila,  hitherto  a  separate  prov-  revocation  of  the  decree  of  Bustam^ite  pro- 

nee,  with  Texas  in  a  single  state,  and  the  con-  hibiting  the  admission  of  colonists  from  the 

^ress  of  the  xinited  state  placed  a  Mexican  as  United  States,  and  several  other  favorable  con- 

M>mmandant  of  the  department  of  Texas.    The  cessions.    Meantime  the  Mexican  inhabitants 

Djustiee  of  this  commandant  toward  Ihe  Amer-  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  quarrelled,  and  each 

can  dtixens,  especially  those  attached  to  the  had  set  up  a  revolutionary  government;  but 

colony  of  Haydon  Edwards,  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Anglo-American  residents  remained  quiet. 

k^ustin,  created  difficulty;  and  an  anpeal  being  Santa  Anna  sought  to  amuse  Austin  and  the 

nade  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  was  also  Texans  with  promises  of  allowing  them  a  state 

i  Mexican,  he  without  tr^  or  examination  an-  government  till  he  could  occupy  the  state  with 
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his  troops.  The  state  leffislatore,  which  had  been  Texan  troOps,  prodaced  a  temporary  pank, 

in  opposition  to  him,  but  whioh  was  gnilty  of  This  was  increased  by  the  continaed  retreat  of 

great  frauds  and  outrages,  was  broken  np  at  the  Gen.  Honston,  who  fell  back  first  to  tlie  Colo- 

approach  of  his  troops,  and  the  state  was  with-  rado,  then  to  the  Brazos,  and  finalljto  theSa 

out  a  government.     The  Texons  must  either  Jacinto,  his  design  being  to  scatter  and  diiiik 

maintam  a  goyemment  of  their  own,  or  submit  the  Mexican  force,  in  which  he  was  emineDtlT 

.to  the  dictator,  who  had  already  deceived  them,  successful.    The  alarm  soon  passed  airaj,  sod 

They  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  estab-  having  collected  a  force  of  aboutSOOtroopibe 

lished  at  first  committees  of  safety,  the  first  gave  battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexican  fonts 

being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  IkOna  (now  which  had  pursued  them,  of  about  twice  tbe 

Bastrop),  May  17, 1885.    Others  followed,  and  number,  and  defeated  them  completely,  kHHog 

on  the  return  of  Austin  in  September  it  became  680,  wounding  208,  and  taking  780  prisonen; 

evident  that  war  was  inevitable.    The  first  bat-  among  the  latter  (though  not  captored  till  the 

tie,  or  rather  skirmish,  was  fought  near  Gon-  next  day)  was  the  Mexican  president,  irfaoy 

2ales,  Oct.  2.     Other  battles  soon  occurred ;  commanded  in  person.    Santa  Anna,  at  G^ 

Goliad  was  captured  by  the  Texans  on  Oct.  9,  Houston's  request,  sent  an  order  to  Gen.  T&r 

and  the  battle  of  Conception  was  fought  on  the  sola,  who  was  on  the  Brazos,  directinghim  to 

28th.     Ool.  Austin  was  made  commander-in-  fall  back  to  Bexar,  and  to  direct  Gen.  Urreato 

chief.    On  Nov.  12  the  "Oonsultation,*'  a  body  retire  to  Guadalupe  Victoria,  and  nottomdest 

composed  of  delegates  from  the  committees  of  the  Texans,  as  he  had  agreed  upon  an  armis- 

safety,  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  pro-  tice.    The  Mexicans  were  at  once  demoralized 

ceeded  to  the  organization  of  a  provisional  gov-  by  the  defeat  and  half  starved,  for  tiie  Texans 

ernment.    Henry  Smith  was  elected  governor  had   taken  the  vessels   sent  with  soppHei 

and  J.  W.  Robinson  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  They  retreated  r^idly  westward  in  disorder; 

general  council  was  organized.    At  the  same  and  when  the  Texan  commissionen  arrived  st 

time.  Gen.  Austin  having  resigned.  Gen.  Sam  the  Mexican  camp  with  the  treaties  mto  which 

Houston  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Santa  Anna  had  entered  with  the  Texan  pro- 

the  former  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  visional  government,  agreeing  to  withdraw  aD 

United  States.     San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  troops  ft-om  Texas,  and  to  open  the  way  for 

taken  on  Dec.  10, 1885,  after  being  cannonaded  negotiation  'for  the  recognition  of  her  inde- 

for  6  days,  and  on  the  14th  Qen.  Oos,  the  Mex-  pendence,  asking  its  ratification  on  the  part  of 

lean  commander,  started  for  Mexico  with  up-  Gen.  Filisola  and  its  transmission  through  him 

ward  of  1,000  of  the  troops  who  had  surren-  to  the  Mexican  government,  the  Mexican  armj 

dered.  By  this  battle  the  entire  armed  Mexican  was  by  no  means  formidable.    Santa  Anna  wis 

force  was  driven  out  of  Texas.    On  the  22d  a  held  a  prisoner,  but  the  war  was  practicaSj 

^'  Declaration  of  Independence^'  was  issued  at  ended ;  and  though  the  Mexican  govenmieQt 

Goliad  by  Oapt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  some  other  made  several  attempts  to  fit  out  other  ^i« 

persons  there.    Santa  Anna,  on  receiving  in-  for  its  recapture,  and  refused  to  acknowle^ 

telligence  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Oos,  at  once  its  independence,  their  armies  did  not  again  is- 

determined  upon  active  measures  for  the  re-  vade  the  country.    The  population  of  the  state 

duction  of  Texas,  and  set  out  with  an  army  of  had  increased  to  about  52,000,  and  the  intdli- 

7^00  men  well  provided  with  artiUery,  ammu-  gence  of  the  massacres  at  the  Alamo  and  Go- 

nition,  and  stores.    Gen.  Houston  had  caused  liad  had  enlisted  so  much  sympathy  for  ti» 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  be  dismantled,  and  Texan  cause  in  the  United  States  that  consider 

on  Feb.  28,  1886,  Santa  Anna  with  a  large  de-  able  bodies  of  troops  had  come  in  to  aid  1^^ 

tachment  of  his  army  invested  the  Alamo,  a  Gen.  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded  in  &e 

strong  fort  near  San  Antonio,  which  was  gar-  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  had  resigned  his 

risoned  at  this  time  by  140  men  under  com-  command  of  the  army,  was,  in  Sept  18^. 

mand  of  W.  B.  Travis,  and  32  more  subse-  elected  to  tiie  presidency  of  the  repnblic,  aw 

quentlyforced  their  way  through  the  Mexicans  on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.    The  first  eoa- 

into  it.     Santa  Anna  with  a  force  of  4,000  gross  of  the  repubHc  assembled  at  tbe  sam« 

men  bombarded  it  for  11  days,  and  finally  car-  time,  the  constitution  having  been  's^^P^^^ 

ried  it  by  storm.   On  March  6  the  whole  garri-  the  election  of  September.    In  March,  1B37, 

son  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  but  8  persons,  the  United  States  acknowledged  the  ind^n- 

a  woman,  a  ohild,  and  a  servant,  were  spared,  deuce  of  Texas.    Mexico  yet  maintained  a  hos* 

The  Mexican  loss  was  1,600.    On  the  17th  of  tile  attitude,  but  her  efforta  were  confined  to 

the  same  month  the  convention  adopted  a  con-  occasional  captures  of  Texan  vessels,  and  to  the 

stitution  and  elected  a  president  (David  G.  Bur-  stimulation  of  the  Indians  to  make  predate^ 

nett)  and  other  officers  of  the  new  repubUc  incursions  upon  them ;  and  both  these  meth^ 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Houston  found  it  necessary  on  of  annoyance  led  to  reprisals  in  kind,  hi  1BS8 

the  approach  of  Santa  Anna  to  evacuate  Gon-  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  succeeded  Gen.  Honst^^  >^ 

cales.    The  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  the  murder  president  of  the  republic.    During  hia  adnuni^ 

of  Ool.  Fannin's  command  in  cold  blood  at  Go-  tration  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  ffovernment  to 

liad,  March  27,  1886,  by  Santa  Anna's  order,  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  north,  with  some  of  his 

in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  (see  guard,  was  killed,  and  from  the  commissioni 

Fannin),  and  the  successive  defeats  of  the  found  in  his  possession  it  was  discovered  that 
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that  government  was  endeavorihg  to  iBoite  the  ably  reeeived,  and  a  treaty  was  made  looking 

Indim  to  commence  a  harassing  and  destruo-  to  annexation.    This  treaty  was  completed  and 

tire  Farfiu^  all  along  the  frontier.    The  timely  signed  by  the  Texan  commissioners  and  Mr. 

d^very  of  this  design  prevented  its  execu-  Calhoun,  April  12, 1844,  but  was  rejected  br 

tioo.    There  were,  however,  repeated  incur-  the  United  States  senate  on  June  8.    The  agi- 

sions  made  by  the  Oomanches  and  other  tribes ;  tation  of  this  snbject  greatly  irritated  Mexico. 

and  in  Aug.  1840,  the  Texans  nnder  the  com-  and  caused  her  to  terminate  the  armistice  ana 

mand  of  Ben  McCulloch  (subsequently  distin-  threaten  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  it  also  dis- 

gnished  as  the  commander  of  the  Texan  rangers  pleased  Qreat  Britain  and  France,  who  desired 

iQ  the  Mexican  war,  and  as  a  general  of  the  con-  to  see  Texas  under  an  English  or  joint  protec- 

federate  forces  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-2,  and  torate,  without  slavery,  and  free  from  the  in- 

knied  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  in  Arkansas,  fluence  of  the  United  States.    The  rejection  of 

March  8, 1862)  pursued  them  after  one  of  their  the  annexation  treaty  therefore  delighted  l^ose 

forays,  penetrated  into  their  country,  and  in  parties,  while  for  the  time  it  placed  Texas  in  a 

sereral  soocesaive  conflicts  inflicted  upon  them  humiliated  position.    In  Dec.  1844,  Dr.  Anson 

Bommsry  and  severe  punishment.    In  1840  the  Jones  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  re- 

iadependence  of  the  republic  was  acknowledged  public.    The  state  in  its  internal  affairs  was  be- 

bj  England,  Franoe,  and  Belgium.    But  while  coming  more  prosperous.  Its  revenues  were  in- 

thos  recognized  by  leading  powers  as  indepen-  creasing,  and  its  population  growing  with  great 

dent^  her  financial  condition  was  every  month  rapidity,  and  the  threats  of  war  from  Mexico 

bdooming  more  deplorable.    The  debt,  in  Oct.  were  rendered   powerless   by  her  weakness 

1840,  was  $4,822,318,  and  the  treasury  notes  and  dissensions.    The  only  disturbance  within 

bad  become  depreciated  to  12  or  15  cents  on  the  the  boundaries  of  the  state  was  the  conflicts  be- 

dollar.    Various  plans  of  relief  were  proposed,  tween  the  **  regulators"  and  **  moderators,"  two 

and  at  one  tune  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  agent  of  bodies  of  ruffians,  murderers,  counterfeiters, 

the  republic  in  France,  had  as  he  supposed  ne-  horse  thieves,  and  the  like,  numbering  nearly 

gotiated  a  loan  with*  the  banking  house  of  Laf-  200  each,  who  were  engaged  in  Shelby  and  the 

fitte  and  co.  tiiere ;  but  owing  to  some  differ-  adjacent  counties  in  plundering,  robbing,  and 

ences  between  the  French  consul  at  Galveston  killing  peacefid  citizens,  and  the  members  of 

and  the  Texans,  he  did  not  succeed  in  complet-  the  gang  opposed  to  them.    These  were  finally 

ing  it.  Findingtheir  credit  at  the  lowest  possi-  put  down  by  armed  force.    In  the  session  of 

ble  ebb,  GhsnTHouston,  who  had  again  become  the  U.  S.  congress  following  the  election  of  Mr. 

president  in  Dec.  1841,  reconmiended  the  aban-  Polk  to  the  presidency,  joint  resolutions  for 

donment  of  aU  attempts  to  borrow,  ^e  suspen-  the  annexation  of  Texas  were  introduced  and 

fiion  of  their  debt,  the  reduction  of  all  expenses,  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote 

and  the  payment  of  duties  in  specie  or  par  funds,  of  120  to  98,  Feb.  2d,  1845,  and  the  senate  by 

A  part  of  these  recommendations  were  adopt-  a  vote  of  2?  to  26  on  March  1,  and  were 

ed,  bnt  with  little  relief    Meanwhile,  in  1841  approved  by  President  Tyler  the  same  day. 

and  1842,  the  Mexican  government  sent  two  President  Jones  called  a  convention  of  61  dele- 

marauding  expeditions  into  Texas,  one  of  which  g^tes  to  meet  on  July  4  to  consider  the  propo- 

captored  and  plundered  San  Antonio,  and  then  sitions  for  annexation,  and  that  convention 

retreated  rapidly,  making  no  attempt  at  subju-  ratified  the  act  and  prepared  a  constitution  for 

gating  the  country.    The  Texans  attempted  re-  the  republic  as  a  state  of  the  federal  Union, 

prisals  by  two  iU-jud^ed  expeditions,  neither  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  ap- 

of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  govern-  proved  by  them.     The  joint  resolution  by 

ment,  the  first  in  1841  to  Santa  F6,  the  aeo-  which  the  annexation  was  effected  was  in  the 

ond  in  1842  to  Mier  in  the  Mexican  state  of  following  words: 

l^maulipaa.    Both  were  unsuccessful ;  many        ,,^^  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  p^^ 

or  the  Texans  were  taken   pnsoners   by   the  Inolnded  within,  and  rlKhtfUlly  belongiog  to  the  republic  of 

Mexicans,  and  SUbsecuently  executed.     In  the  Texae,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  to  be  called  the  state 

li"ii»»  ^«>.J^i:4.:^«.   iqZ„^^^  -v^*  :«   ^^i;i    U)^r^A  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopt- 

iuer  expedition  18  were  snot  m  cola    blood  ©d  by  the  people  of  said  republic,  by  denntles  in  convention 

by  the  order   of  Santa  Anna.     In  the  spring  assembled,  with  ^  oopsent  of  the  ezisUng  government,  in 

of  184Jt  A  thir^  ATnArlitinn    inf^nrlAfi  t^  intfir-  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  sUtes  of 

f  °»f  a  i^^^  expeaiHOn,  mienaea  lO  mrer-  ^^^  union.    And,  that  the  foregoing  consent  ot  congress  ia 

cept  the   Mexican   traders   to   Santa  Fe,  was  given  upon  the  following  eondltiona,  and  with  the  foUowing 

fitted  out  br  private  parties,  but  with  the  ap-  K"'^,*!?-  a  ,^  *..  *  i^  4^^^a  «,vi*-*  *^  ♦».-  .«-^ 
«.^k^*:-v-.    ^xL-     ^                 i.  —V  V    1  ^     ^  fl  "First    Said  state  to  be  fbnned,  snbjeet  to  the  aqjust^ 

proDatlon  of  the  gOTemment,  wnicn  also  prov-  ^ent  bv  thla  aovemment  of  all  quesUons  of  boundary  that 

Bd  a  failure.      The  same  year,  on  the  remon-  nifty  ftrue  with  other  governments;  and  the  constitution 

rtrance  of  the  BritiA  ch«rg6  d^aires  to  Hex-  ^.,'i2i  iU^ITJ  i:^"3:.5'bf..:SrS^'^.  SJ 

ICO,  Santa  Anna,  who  was  still   m  power,  m-  president  of  the  united  SUtes,  to  be  laid  before  congress  for 

formed  Gen.  Honrton  that  he  wonlS  agree  to  ^i'Si;^^S:i^^%^::%'X^'^^'^X,^ 

Ul  armistice ;   and  commissioners  were  appoint-  after  ceding  to  the  United  states  all  public  edifices,  fortiflea- 

5d  on  both  sides.    While  the  negotiations  were  ^o^^  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 

pending,  Prendent  Tyler,  through  his  eecretary  ^SH^^S&SS^  S?SSJ?i:2S4"b5SS4tT.S 

)f  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  made  propositions  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  fhnds,  debte, 

^resident  of  Twaa  for  her  wnexation  to  the  ^:i^J^  ^^"^i^- Slt^i^^SSL^m^ 

Umted  BtateSi  which  were  after  a  time  fieivor-  vacant  and  un^propriated  lands  lying  wUhln  its  limits,  to 
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be  ^soiled  to  ilM  paymnt  of  the  aebte  ead  Ilabllltlee  of  nid  dinSDOe  wa8  Sttid  tobave  hwa  VBOmihfhhm 

repnbltc  of  Texas;  and  tbereeldae  of  said  landa,  after  die-  T-oiftritv      VafW  in  T?flh  IftAI   Otat  T\unA  I 

cbaiYing  aald  debts  and  lUbUltlee,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  m^JOPlty.     ^ij  Ul  J«eD.  IWl,  WeiL  i«Tlfl  K 

stoa  may  direct;  bat  in  no  erent  are  said  debts  4nd  liabill-  TwiggS  indicated  tO  the  eonventioa  hlS  wut 

tfes  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  jngnefls  tO  surrender  to  the  State,  or  ntlMr 

^  Third.    New  states,  of  eonrenlent  size,  not  exceeding  to  the  secession  party  in  the  state,  th«  ariBI, 

four  in  number,  In  addition  to  said  sUte  of  Texas,  and  hav-  ammunition.  Stores,  horses,  moles,  WSflNHU,  tsA 

ing  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  ^^^^„  •«  i,;L  ^^^^IZL,i^^  \^^^^^^  «.*r*k«.  v^ 

aSd  stoto  be  fomed  out  of  thS  territory  thJreoC  which  shall  money  m  his  possession  belongmg  to  the  lint, 

be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  ed  States ;  and  on  the  18th  an  agreement  was 

constitution.  And  such  states  as  mf  J  be  fonned  out  of  that  entered  into  between  him  and  oommisBioDen 

portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  ^**«^\'^  "»""  w^wwww*  uuu  cwu  «Anuiuw»vu«. 

thir^  minutes  north  latitude,  conmionly  known  as  the  Mis-  appomted  by  the  State  n>r  SUCh  SUrreDder.  DJ 

sourf  compromise  line,  shaU  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  this  act,  18  forts,  16,000  Stand  of  arms,  80  vom 

with  or  wfthout  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  -  ««j  J„««^    dTKK  Ann   <«    <.«ww^a  Tiw^n*  i  mm 

admission  may  desire;  and  InsucV state  or  states  as  shall  be  <»    ordnanoe,   955,000   In   speoie,  aboot  l,a» 

Ibrmed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Missouri  com-  hOFSes,  and  muies,  wagons,  teots,  prOTiaoia, 

STeM  be*pJ^bi?SdI« '''*''"^  '^^^^  ^""^^^  ^"  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  esd- 

mated  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  were  gim 

The  state  of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  up.    By  the  agreement,  the  IJ.  8.  soldiers  and 

on  Dec.  27, 1846.    After  its  admission,  which  subordinate  officers,  2,500  in  number,  weret« 

led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  it  found  itself  be  allowed  their  arms  and  furnished  with  trti» 

unable  to  pay  its  debts  from  the  proceeds  of  portation  that  they  might  leave  the  state  wi^ 

its  public  lands,  and  on  Aug.  2,  1850,  congress,  out  hindrance  or  ple(^;  but  this  agreemot 

as  one  of  the  compromise  measurbs  of  that  was  broken,  and  they  wore  all  taken  priaonen, 

year,  voted  to  pay  to  the  state  $10,000,000  in  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  released  oo 

5  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  14  years  after  date,  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  oonfedenle 

in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boun-  states.    In  June  the  acting  governor  (Glarb) 

daries  (by  giving  up  a  portion  of  her  northesn  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  eitiia 

territory  to  Kew  Mexico),  cession  of  territory,  of  Texas  to.  hold  intercourse  w&  any  of  the 

and  relinquishment  of  claims  against  the  United  northern  states  or  territories,  without  spedil 

States.    With  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  she  permission,  or  to  pay  any  debt  then  owing  to 

Said  off  her  debts,  averaging  T9  cents  on  the  any  citizen  of  those  states  during  the  war.  AH 

oUar  on  the  claims  agaiDst  her.    Soon  after  citizens  of  northern  states  were  warned  to  de* 

the  presidential  election  in  1860  there  were  in-  part  from  the  state  within  24  hours.   On  Aug. 

dications  in  some  of  the  E.  counties  of  a  desire  2  and  5  the  confederate  vessels  in  the  harbor 

for  secession  from  the  United  States ;  but  Gov.  of  (Galveston  f  red  at  the  blockading  ^ 

Houston  refused  to  call  a  convention  to  con-  which  in  return  fired  at  them  and  threw  S  or4 

sider  the  subject,  and  detclared  that  secession  shells  into  the  city.    This  was  repreeeoted  asi 

would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  state.    A  call  for  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  the  Frendi  aad 

a  convention,  signed  by  61  persons,  was  pub-  English  consuls  formally  protested  against  it 

Ushed,  and  to  avoid  a  collision  Gov.  Houston  During  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  a  force  of 

called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  about  700  Texan  soldiers  penetrated  into  tiie 

Jan.  22, 1861.    The  legislature,  in  opposition  to  southern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  cap- 

his  views,  sanctioned  a  convention,  but  required  tured  a  fort  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troope;  tber 

that  if  a  secession  ordinance  was  passed  it  were  subsequently  reinforced  by  other  putitf 

should  be  submitted  to  the  people.    The  con-  f^om  Texas,  and  attempted  to  conquer  the 

vention  assembled  on  Jan.  28.    Nearly  one  whole  territory ;   but  in  March,  1862,  th«; 

half  the  counties  of  the  state,  some  of  them  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  and  greit 

amonff  the  most  populous,  held  no  election  for  suffering.    Texas  contributed  a  large  nomher 

it,  and  were  not  represented ;  and  in  many  of  of  troops  to  the  confederate  army;  and  one  of 

those  which  elected,  not  over  j  or  4  of  the  voters  its  most  successful  generals,  Ben  McOuUodi, 

of  the  county  took  part  at  the  polls.    The  ordi-  long  identified  with  the  history  of  the  stato  as 

nance  of  secession  was  passed  by  this  conven-  a  partisan  leader,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 

tion  on  Feb.  5,  by  ayes  166,  noes  T.    It  was  to  Pea  Bidge,  in  Benton  co..  Ark. 

be  submitted  to  the  people  on  Feb.  28,  except  TEXAS,  a  S.  co.  of  Missouri,  dnined  hf 

in  El  Paso  co.,  where  it  was  to  be  submitted  on  Ourrent  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gasoooade; 

the  18th.    The  convention  then  adjourned  to  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1860,  6,0$9.  a 

Feb.  20.    Meantime  the  legislature  authorized  whom  56  were  slaves.    The  soifaoe  is  hiUr, 

the  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,-  with  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  soil 

000,  and  of  treasury  warrants  receivable  for  fertile  along  the  streams.    The  prodiKiioD*  ^ 

taxe^.    The  governor,  on  the  passage  of  the  1850  were  112,042  bushels  of  Indian  con, 

secession  ordinance,  published  an  address  pro-  2,848  of  wheat,  and  6,957  of  oats.   There  w^ 

testing  in  the  name  of , the  people  against  all  16  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  20  pupila  attend- 

the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  convention,  ing  a  public  school.    Capital,  Houston. 

The  convention  on  reassembling,  by  a  vote  of  T£  a£L,  a  Dutch  island  of  the  North  set,  m 

127  to  4,  deposed  the  governor  and  secretary  the  province  of  North  Holland,  separated  fron 

of  state,  and  directed  the  lieutenant-governor  the  mainland  by  the  channel  called  Mars-Di^ 

to  take  the  place  of  the  governor.    This  done,  about  2}  m.  broad ;  lat.  of  W.  point  5d°  8'  N 

they  a^oumed  on  Feb.  25.    The  secession  or-  long.  4""  42'  £. ;  extreme  length  14  n.,  breadth 
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6  m. ;  pop.  S»900.  It  oontams  sereral  viUiigai)  against  StandixiLg  Annies,"  deliTered  at  Water- 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Barg.  The  town  in  1776,  has  retained  its  reputation  to  the 
surisoe  is  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  marshy,  present  time.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  tbe 
but  it  is  protected  from  inundations  by  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  itie  state, 
line  of  dunes  or  sand  hills  on  the  W.  side,  and  and  for  15  years  he  was  chaplain  of  one  or 
strong  dikes  in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  re-  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  uni- 
markably  fertile,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  versity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
pastures. Several  naval  engagements  have  gree  of  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published  22  dis- 
taken  place  near  this  island,  tinot  works,  among  which  were  ^*  Observations 

TEZOOOO,  or  Tbzouco,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  State  of  the  Olergy  in  New  England^' 
in  the  state'and  about  U  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  the  (1783),  and  ''  Memoirs  of  Br.  Boylston"  (1789). 
city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  — Samusl  Coopsb,  an  American  clergyman,  son 
lake  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  about  6,000.  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  14, 1786, 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  died  in  Moulins,  Eranoe,  Jan.  2, 1818.  He  was 
and  a  c<»iaid6rahle  trade  is  carried  on.  In  an-  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804,  and  in 
cjent  times  Tezcoco  was  the  second  city  in  the  1811,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  elected 
kingdom.  One  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  is  president  of  Harvard  university,  Mr.  Thacher 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  and  was  chosen  his  successor  as  pastor  of  the  New 
in  the  S.  part  there  are  massive  remains  of  8  South  church  in  Boston.  In  1817  he  again  vis- 
pyramids,  each  measuring  400  feet  fdong  the  ited  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
base  of  their  fronts,  which  are  thought  to  have  died  of  consumption  soon  after  reaching  Mou- 
been  teoeaUuLdevotdd.  to  human  sacrifices.  lins.    He  was  one  of  the  association  for  con- 

THAOHEB,  jAjac8,M.D.,  an  American  phy-  ducting  the  ^^  Monthly  Anthology^'  and  pub- 
ncian  and  author,  bom  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  lished  a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Feb.  14, 1764,  died  in  Plymouth,  May  26, 1844.  Stevens  Buckmiuster.  After  Mr.  Thacher's 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  death  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  memoir 
of  16,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu-  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  his  successor 
tion  was  appointed  snrgeon^s  mate  to  Dr.  John  in  the  ministry,  was  published. 
Warren  in  the  general  hospital  at  Oambridge;  THACKERAY,  William  Maespbace,  an 
in  1778  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  to  the  1st  English  novelist,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  De- 
Virginia  state  regiment,  and  in  1779  was  trans-  scended  from  an  old  family  of  Yorkshire  tibat 
fened  to  the  same  post  in  a  New  England  regi-  has  given  several  rectors  and  scholars  to  the 
ment  Throughout  the  war  he  kept  a  diary,  church  of  England,  his  grandfather  was  rector 
and  was  thus  enabled  in  1834  to  disprove  the  of  Hadley  in  Middlesex,  and  his  father  was  en- 
charges  brought  against  our  army  and  Gen.  gaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Washington  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  consul  company.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  hiB  7th 
at  New  York,  of  Andr^^s  regimentals  having  year,  had  a  view  of  Napoleon  at  8t.  Helena  on 
been  purloined.  In  March,  1788,  he  established  his  way,  and  was  placed  at  the  Charterhouse 
himself  in  his  profession  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  school  in  London.  From  the  Charterhouse  he 
where  he  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  man-  went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  did 
o&cture  of  salt  and  iron.  In  1810  he  first  be-  not  take  his  degree;  inherited  a  fortune  of 
came  known  aa  an  author  by  the  publication  £20,000  on  coming  of  age;  chose  art  for  his 
of  the  '^  American  New  Dispensatory,"  which  profession;  and  travelled  and  studied  for  sev- 
was  long  a  standard  work  on  pharmacy,  medi-  eral  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In 
cal  chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  This  was  1880-31  he  lived  at  Weimar,  saw  GoeUie,  pur- 
foUowed  by  ^*  ObservationB  on  Hydrophobia"  chased  Schiller's  sword,  and  delighted  in  mak- 
(8yo.,1812);  ^' The  Modem  Practice  of  Physic"  ing  caricatures  for  children,  some  of  which 
(1817 ;  2d  ed.,  1826) ;  "  The  American  Orchard-  he  found  still  preserved  on  revisiting  the  place 
ist'^  (1822 ;  2d  ed.,  1825) ;  *^  A  Military  Journal  in  1858.  Reminiscences  of  his  early  art  stud- 
daring  the  Revolutionary  War"  (1828 ;  2d  ed.,  ies  are  interwoven  into  his  fictions,  many  of 
1827) ;  '* American  Medical  Biography"  (2  vols,  which  are  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil ;  but 
8vo.,  1828) ;  *^  A  Practicfd  Treatise  on  the  Man-  he  abandoned  the  project  of  becoming  a  pro- 
agttnentof  Bees"  (1829);  ^^An  Essay  on  De*  fessional  artist  soon  alter  his  return  to  Eng- 
monology,  Ghosts,  and  Apparitions"  (1881);  land.  His  fortune  was  greatly  reduced  by 
and  other  works.  losses  and  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  be- 

THAOHER,  Pbteb,  D.D.,  an  American  fore  his  dOth  year  he  had  set  himself  resolutely 
clergyman,  bom  in  3iilton,  Mass.,  March  21,  to  literature  as  his  vocation.  His  progress  to 
1752,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Deo.  16, 1802.  He  general  recognition  was  slow,  thougu  from 
'Vas  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  the  first  he  gave  signs  of  his  peculiar  powers, 
settled  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1770.  He  soon  at-  He  is  understood  to  have  written  for  the 
tidned  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  '^  Times"  while  it  was  edited  by  Barnes,  and  was 
received  the  name  of  the  '^  silver-tongued  certainly  connected  with  other  London  jour- 
Thacher."  From  Jan.  1785,  till  his  death,  he  nals.  He  contributed  to  **  Fraser^s  Magazine," 
was  the  paator  of  the  Brattle  street  church  in  under  the  pseudonymes  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
Boston.  He  was  active  and  eiunest  as  a  pa-  marsh  and  George  Fit2-Boodle,  Esq.,  a  variety 
triot  during  the  revolution,  and  his  **  Oration  of  tales,  criticisms,  descriptive  sketches,  and 
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verses,  which  prored  his  knowledge  of  the  aimed  in  this,  his  second  great  woik,  to  ^ 

world,  delicate  irony,  and  mastery  of  a  playful  scribe  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  sge,  '^do 

yet  vigorous  style.    In  this  periodical  iq>peared  better  nor  worse  than  most  educated  men." 

^^The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond"  in  1841,  a  Arthar  Pendennis  is  a  yonng  fellow  (tf  warn 

thoroughly  genial  satire,  with  a  tone  at  once  of  feelings  and  a  lively  inteUect,  self-oonc«ited 

ridicule  and  of  pathos.    His  earliest  separate  and  selfish,  with  no  attractive  pointsof  char- 

pnblications,  also  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "Tit-  acter  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  capsdtjfor 

marsh,  literary  cockney  and  sketoher,"  were  love.    He  is  carried  away  by  absurd  psa^is, 

"  The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  *^  The  falls  a  victim  to  vanity  and  weakness,  takea  to 

Second  Funerid  of  Napoleon"  and  "  The  Ghron-  literature,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  aod  of 

icle  of  the  Drum"  (1841),  the  latter  being  one  fashion,  and  lives  from  hand  to  month  without 

of  his  finest  metrical  pieces;  and  "The  Irish  ambition,  convictions,  or  any  olyect  beyond  the 

Sketch  Book"  (2  vols.,  1848).    None  of  these  chance  requisitions  and  excitements  of  thedaj. 

attained  popularity,  though  the  last  has  some  The  author  invites  ns,  "  knowing  how  mean 

of  the  happiest  touches  both  of  his  pen  and  the  best  of  us  is,"  to  give  a  hand  of  chaiitjrto 

pencil.    Meantime  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  one  of  him  "  with  all  his  fisHilts  and  shortcomingB,  who 

the  best  of  his  short  tales,  narrating  the  ad-  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a  nitt 

ventures   of  an  Irish  gambler  and  fortune-  and  a  brother.?^    A  higher  moral  tone  ai^>6an 

hunter,  was   contributed   by  Fitz-Boodle  to  in  the  characters  of  Warrington  and  I^oa 

"Fraser."    The  establishment  of  "Punch"  in  "Pendennis"  was  concluded  in  18^,  and  hii 

1841  opened  to  him  a  new  field,  and  his  papers  Ohristmas  book  of  that  year  was  a  reprint 

'  in  this  periodical  speedily  acquired  peculiar  from  "  Eraser "  of  a  mock  continostioQ  of 

distinction.  His  first  series,  under  the  signature  Scott^s    "  Ivanhoe,"  entitled   "  Bebeocs  aod 

of  "  The  Fat  Contributor,"  were  followed  by  Bowena."   He  published  an  original  Ohnstmai 

"  Jeames's  Diary,"  in  which  he  looks  at  so-  tale  for  the  next  year,  "  The  KioklebniTs  on 

ciety  from  the  footman^s  point  of  view,  and  the  Bhine,"  a  clever  and  kindly  satire  oq  a 

"  The  Snob  Papers,"  whicn  gave  to  him  an  proud  and  vulgar  famfly  travellii^r  on  the  oob- 

independent  reputation  as  a  social   satirist,  tinent,  but  which  a  critic  in  the  "Times"  newa- 

whtte  they  added  to  the  success  and  dignity  of  paper  severely  reviewed,  charging  the  aathor 

"  Punch."    Many  of  his  contributions  were  in  with  preferring  to  look  only  on  the  u^j  a^ 

verse,  and  showed  his  dexterous  command  of  of  human  nature,  and  with  overlootiiig  the 

rhyme  and  of  ludicrous  orthography.    A  jour-  virtue  and  amiability  that  exist  in  the  worii 

ney  which  he  made  to  the  East  for  his  health  Mr.  Thackeray  repelled  and  ridiculed  the  a^ 

suggested  his  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Com-  cusation  in  an  "  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small 

hill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Atiiens,  Beer,"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the 

Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by  M.  A  Tit-  volume.    In  the  summer  of  1851  he  lectared 

marsh"  (1846) ;  and  he  issued  in  the  following  in  London  before  brilli^t  audiences  on  '*The 

year  a  small  Christmas  book  entitled  "Mrs.  English  Humorists  of  the  18th  Centnry,^^  sketch- 

rerkins's   Ball."    Meantime    "  Vanity  Fair,"  ing  tiie  lives  and  works  of  his  predeoeasors  in 

illustrated  by  himself,  was  published  in  num*  English  fiction  from  Swift  to  Goldsmith.  The 

hers  (1846-'8).    When  it  began,  his  name  was  lectures  were  repeated  and  admired  in  Soot- 

still  generally  unknown,  but  its  popularity  in-  land  and  America,  were  published  in  1853^  and 

creased  with  every  number,  and  at  its  close  he  have  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  sympathetic 

was  universally  accounted  with  Dickens  and  and  social  portraiture  of  his  "  fellows^^  of  the 

Bnlwer  among  the  first  British  novelists.    It  is  past,  mingling  fine  thoughts  and  amusing  aDeo* 

more  strongly  marked  by  special  and  peculiar  dotes.    Ten  uiousand  copies  of  a  cheap  editioB 

genius  than  any  other  of  his  works,  ana  is  pre-  were  sold  in  a  week.    His  attention  bad  been 

eminent  also  in  the  delineation  of  character,  called  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign  b/ 

Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia  Sedley,  one  the  im-  studies  preparatory  to  the  "  History  of  HeniT 

personation  of  intellect  without  affection,  and  Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  Himself"  (1852X  the 

the  other  of  affection  without  inteUect,  are  ori-  scene  of  which  is  bud  in  that  era.    Thia  ia  the 

ginal  characters,  thoroughly  and  sagaciously  most  artistically  complete  and  the  noUeak  in 

drawn;  the  wickedness  of  the  one  is  made  amus-  tone  of  all  his  works,  while  it  also  admirab^ 

ing,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  pathetic;  copies  the  manners,  sentiment,  and  diction  of 

and  cruel  sarcasm,  sparkling  peniflage,  and  soft  the  Queen  Anne  period.    The  main  cbsrscter^ 

compassion  succeed  each  o&er  as  he  traces  the  Esmond  and  Beatrix,  are  among  his  best  (xear 

desperate  enterprise  of  Becky  and  half  sneers  tions— 4he  former  a  strong,  high-minded,  diatn- 

at  the  unfaltering  tenderness  of  Amelia.   Upon  terested,  and  impulsive  cavalier  and  Jaeobite, 

the  completion  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  he  published  and  the  latter  perhaps  the  finest  picture  ot 

another  Ohristmas  book,  "  Our  Street"  (1848),  splendid,  lustrous  physical  beauty  ew  givea 

to  which  a  companion  volume,  "  Dr.  Birch  and  to  the  world.    It  is  a  magnificent  and  sombre 

his  Young  Friend,"  was  added  in  the  following  romance,  comparing  with  hb  other  woib  aa 

year.    He  had  already  begun  another  monthly  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  to  the  othera  of 

serial,  "  The  History  of  Pendennis,  his  Fortunes  Scott    His  third  serial  novel  was  "  The  Nev- 

and  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  Greatest  comes:  Memoirs  of  a  Most  Respectable  Familyt 

Enemy,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author."   He  edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.,"  tbo  iasoe 
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of  wMoli  W9B  completed  in  1865.  In  this  the  his  later  novels,  and  his  lectures  on  the  fonr 
elements  are  more  kindljr  mixed  than  in  any  Georges ;  and  he  is  now  (1862)  prodnoing  in  its 
other  of  his  fictions;  there  is  a  softening  of  tone,  .  pages  a  new  romanoe  entitled  ^^The  Adven« 
a  predominance  of  feeling  over  sarcasm,  an  tores  of  Philip  on  his  Way  through  the  World." 
avoidance  of  the  darker  tints  and  haser  qnali-  — ^The  characters  of  Thackeray  are  generally 
aes  which  he  had  previously  favored  as  themes  described,  not  by  their  great  qualities  or  lead- 
!br  smiling  raillery.  The  characters  of  Give  ing  habits,  but  by  small  peculiarities,  affecta- 
ind  Ethel  are  less  vivid  than  some  of  his  others,  tions,  or  weaknesses.  The  literary  barristers 
he  story  lingers,  but  the  whole  is  redeemed  by  in  "  Pendennis,"  for  example,  do  not  appear  as 
tfl  prevalent  genial  spirit,  and  especially  by  the  havingmuch  to  do  with  either  law  or  litera« 
Doral  beauty  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Newcome,  ture ;  Warrington,  who  produces  the  impression 
ind  by  his  death  in  the  Charterhouse,  than  of  being  a  man  of  powerful  thought,  does  noth- 
vhich  there  is  nothing  more  touching  in  ro-  ing  to  give  it  scope ;  we  learn  it  only  from  his 
Dantic  literature.  His  earlier  contributions  to  conduct  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life.  He 
^Fraser/'  **  Punch,"  and  other  journals  were  shows  no  more  of  his  personages  than  might 
iow  collected  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellanies,"  be  gathered  from  intercourse  in  society,  paints 
nd  his  admirers  were  interested  in  tracing  tiie  men  almost  entirely  in  their  moments  of  relaxa- 
;radnal  development  of  his  genius.  The  same  tion,  relates  (heir  behavior,  and  displays  so 
•ecoliar  power,  at  once  cynical  aind  cheery,  much  of  their  feelings  as  their  demeanor,  ao- 
nd  the  same  clear,  idiomatic,  and  effective  tions,  and  voice  can  bear  witness  to.  His  aim 
tyle,  mark  the  best  of  his  earlier  burlesques  is  not  to  give  dues  to  a  character,  but  to  repro- 
nd  his  later  elaborate  productions.  The  sue-  duce  the  image  which  the  whole  phenomenon 
ess  of  his  lectnres  on  the  humorists  induced  of  society  has  impressed  on  his  mind.  To  read 
lim  to  prepare  another  series,  "  The  Four  him  is  therefore  like  meeting  and  mixing  with 
Georges,"  which  were  first  ddivered  in  the  the  individuals  in  actual  life.  His  field  of  sur- 
dncipal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1856-^6,  vey  is  not  very  broad,  his  favorite  position  be- 
nd afterward  in  London  and  most  of  the  large  ing  the  debatable  land  between  the  aristocracy 
ovnaa  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  courts  and  the  middle  classes.  He  knows  mankind 
nd  characters  of  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  from  dining  rooms  and  drawing  rooms,  dub 
nrnished  abundant  occasion  for  satire ;  the  rooms  and  country  houses.  Without  any  thor* 
hird  George  alone,  especially  in  the  misfor-  ough  acquuntance  with  English  provincial  life, 
lines  of  his  last  years,  was  discussed  with  for-  or  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  lower 
earsQce  and  described  with  pathos ;  and  the  classes,  he  has  seen  a  good  ded  of  soldiers,  ar- 
iteratore,  sodety,  mords,  and  manners  of  the  tists,  and  men  of  letters,  and  has  a  profound 
ime  were  briefly  illustrated.  Thackeray  had  knowledge  of  footmen  and  men  about  town, 
ntered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple  and  been  From  fdse  taste,  or  from  some  deeper  infirmi- 
alled  to  the  bar  in  18^,  but  with  no  intention  ty,  he  inclines  to  give  prominence  to  blots,  par 
f  following  the  legd  profession.  In  1857,  one  rade  defects,  hold  up  tne  most  petty  and  igno- 
f  the  seats  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the  house  ble  E&des  of  all  things,  and  find  the  comic  aspect 
f  commons  having  been  declared  vacant,  he  of  wickedness  and  misery.  But  the  unmistaka- 
ffered  himself  as  the  liberal  candidate  for  the  ble  irony  of  his  realistic  descriptions  necessarily 
epresentation,  and  declared  himsdf  an  advo-  implies  and  suggests  an  ideal  of  humanity  from 
&te  of  the  ballot  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  which  his  heroes  are  deviations;  and  from  this 
oliticd  infiuenoe  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  mord  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  ided  springs 
lit  was  defeated  by  Mr.  CardweD,  by  a  migor-  Ihe  peculiar  charm  of  his  writings,  the  mm^ed 
y  of  67  votes.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year  gayety  and  earnestness,  sentiment  and  cynicism, 
e  had  begun  another  serid,  '^The  Virginians,"  pathos  and  sarcasm,  tenderness  and  malignity, 
ie  scene  of  which  is  Idd  in  the  last  century  with  which  he  regards  human  life. 
aring  the  later  years  of  George  II.  and  the  THAEB,  Albbboht,  a  German  agriculturd 
arlier  vears  of  George  III.,  and  in  which  writer,  bom  in  Celle,  Hanover,  May  14, 1752, 
hesterneld)  Garrick,  and  Johnson,  the  gaming  died  at  MOgelin,  near  Potsdam,  Prussil^  Oct. 
ible  and  coffee  house,  Washington,  Wolfe,  26,  1828.  He  studied  medicine  at  Gdttingen, 
»Taddock,  and  the  impending  American  war,  and  after  a  visit  to  England  published  *4ntro- 
re  introduced  together  wim  fictitious  per-  duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  English  Agricul- 
>nages  and  events.  The  work  holds  an  inter-  ture"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Hanover,  1708),  which  has 
ening  place  between  *' Esmond"  and  ^*Pen-  passed -through  severd  editions.  In  1799  he 
mnis,"  some  of  its  characters  behig  deecen-  founded  an  agricdturd  school  at  Celle,  and  in 
ants  of  those  in  the  former,  and  ancestors  of  1806  the  king  of  Prussia  granted  him  a  large 
lose  in  the  latter.  It  is  rather  loosely  con-  tract  of  land,  which  he  exdianged  for  another 
meted,  but  abounds  in  philosophic  humor  and  at  MOgelin.  where  in  1807.  he  founded  a  prao- 
Kyt  apophthegms.  In  Jan.  1860,  appeared  tied  school  of  agriculture,  which  in  1810  was 
le  first  number  of  the  "ComhiU  Magazine,"  constituted  the  royd  school  of  agriculture. 
Qder  the  editorial  charge  of  Thackeray,  which  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
>on  attdned  a  circulation  of  some  100,000  ment  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of 
^ples.  In  this  periodicd  he  has  published  state,  and  careftiUy  revised  the  land  laws  of  the 
Lovel  the  Widower,"  the  least  esteemed  of  kingdom;  and  in  1810  he  was  appointed  pro* 
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»r  of  agrionltiire  In  the  tuuverslty  of  Berlin,  ftfc  London  an  opera  entitled  FlorMsyfmU, 

He  pubtisiied  agrioaltural   periodicals  under  on  a  libretto  by  Scribe,  and  which  fdledto 

Tarioua  titles  from  1798  to  1824.    His  great  attract  macli  attention.     In  1845  he  marned 

work, "  The  Rational  Principles  of  Agrioaltnre'*  a  daughter  of  Lablache. 

(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809-'10),  has  been  translated  THALEB  (Dutch,  dahler;  Dan.  and  Swei 

into  EngUsh  and  almost  aU  the  other  languages  ddUr\  a  coin  and  money  of  aocoont  of  Ge^ 

of  Europe.    He  received  orders  of  knighthood  many,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Deunurk, 

from  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Sweden,  and   Norway.    Silver  coins  of  aa 

Wartemberg;  and  agriculturists  regard  him  as  ounce  weight  were  struck  in  the  early  part  of 

the  first  to  i^ply  the  principles  of  natural  sol-  the  16th  century  at  Joachimsthal,  aTaUejia 

ence  to  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Bohemia,  whence  the  name.    (See  Dolul) 

THAIS,  an  Athenian  hetavra  or  courtesan,  Other  countries  after  a  time  began  to  coio 

who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  thalers,  but  not  always  of  the  same  value,  and 

expedition  to  Asia.    The  celebrity  connected  hence  originated  the  LaubthaUr  or  leaf  doUsr, 

with  her  name  is  chiefly  due  to  tiie  fact  that  the  Fhilippsthaler^  the  Swedish  copper  dolk, 

she  is  said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set  &o.    In  most  of  the  countries  (^Europe  tin 

fire  to  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  the  residence  royal  or  imperial  mints  coined  thalers,  hesee 

of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  iiguries  called  riasdaUr^  riktdaler,  or  rigtlhaler,  thfit  k, 

done  to  her  native  city  by  Aerxes;  but  this  dollar  of  the  reabn.    These  varied  in  value  u- 

Anecdote,  though  immortaUzed  by  Dryden,  is  cording  to  the  amount  of  aUoy.    In  Austria  the 

probably  imtrue,  as  we  know  on  the  authority  specie  rigsthaler  is  worth  $1.01 ;  in  Prus^  id 

of  Airian  that  it  was  his  intention  to  sack  the  Brunswick,  72  cts. ;  in  Hanover,  72i  cts.;  in 

place  and  burn  the  citadel  on  grounds  of  state  Hesse-Darmstadt,  72.8  cts. ;  in  Saxonj,  "lU, 

policy.    After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thais  and  those  coined  from  1829  to  1836,  $1.0a8;  in 

beoame  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and,  ac-  Denmark  and  Norway,  $1.09 ;  in  Sweden,  coin- 

oordingto  Athensdus,  was  afterward  married  to  age  of  1830-^38,  $1.10.4.  As  money  of  account 

him.   She  was  celebrated  for  wit  and  repartee,  there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values,  owinz 

and  many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  her  talent  to  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  of  the  natioiul 

in  those  respects.  banks  or  treasuries.    In  Sweden  the  ri^fMr 

THALBEBGr,  SioiSMom),  a  Swiss  pianisti  banco  is  89|  cts.,  and  the  riffsddUr  rikmjf^i, 

bom  in  Geneva,  Jan.  7, 1812.    He  b  the  natu-  now  the  authorized  money  of  account,  is  25} 

tal  son  of  Oount  Dietrichstein,  and  while  a  boy  cts.     In  Denmark  the  rigsbanJs  daler  is  517 

was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Hummel,  cts.    In  Germany  generauy  the  thaler  of  ac- 

Whom  he  subsequently  surpassed  in  firmness  count  is  reckoned  at  69  to  72  cents  Amencia 

of  touch  and  grace  of  expression.    At  15  he  currency. 

began  to  be  known  in  the  concert  rooms,  and  THALES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  on^  of 

soon  afterward  published  his*  first  composi-  the  7  wise  men,  born  in  Miletus,  Ionia,  aboat 

tions.    Since  1830  he  has  been  constantly  em-  636  B.  0.,  died  probably  about  546.   He  took 

ployed  in  giving  concerts  in  the  chief  cities  of  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Iiis 

Europe  and  America,  and  he  divides  with  liszt  native  country,  and  before  Ionia  fell  under  tk 

the  honor  of  standing  at  the  head  of  living  per-  Persian  yoke  he  advised  a  felieration  of  aH 

formers  on  the  i»anoforte.    His  playing  is  dis-  the  Ionian  states.    He  visited  Crete  and  I^ 

tinguished  by  precision,  delicacy,  and  finish,  and  acquired  in  the  latter  country  an  aoqoaiiit- 

ratner  than  by  the  production  of  surprising  anoe  with  mathematics  and  geometry.  Vp 

•fiilscts;  but  his  chief  merit,  both  as  a  perform-  ous  physical  discoveries  are  attributed  to  hioL 

er  and  a  composer,  consists  in  his  successful  He  measured  the  height  of  the  "Egpf^  P^ 

Attempts  to  combine  the  elementa  of  song  and  mids  by  observation  of  the  time  at  which  a 

harmony  and  of  brilliant  execution,  as  exeni-  shadow  eaualled  in  length  the  height  of  the  oh* 

plified  respectively  in  the  sdiools  of  Mozart  ject;  and  ne  is  said  to  have  computed  the  son^ 

and  Beethoven  and  of  Olementi.    In  connect  orbit,  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at 

.tion  with  this  movement  he  has  discovered  865  days,  and  to  have  been  Uie  first  among  the 

many  ingenious  combinations  for  the  fingers,  Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  thou^  very  vagQ^J- 

whereby  the  song  or  melody  can  always  be  In  philosophy  he  is  generally  coniudered  the 

keard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst  of  rapid  founder  of  the  Ionian  school    His  specuktioos 

passages  and  complicated  forms  of  acoompani-  were  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  am- 

ment    Among  the  productions  by  which  Thai-  verse.    He  tanght  that  all  things  are  ip^^ 

berg  and  his  method  have  acquired  their  oeleb-  with  life,  and  that  the  origin  of  aH  things  is 

rity  are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beauty  water.    He  left  no  written  works,  bat  many  Qt 

and  brilliancy,  including  those  on  themes  from  his  sayings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertm 

J)<ni  Giovanni,  Sohert  U  JHahU,  L'elisir  d*ar  THAUA,  in  Greek  mythology,  fliemaseot 

more^  Les  Huguer^oUy  La  donna  del  lago^  and  comedy  and  idyllic  poetry.    She  is  S^^F^J 

Mo96  en  Effitto^  the  performance  of  any  one  of  represented  with  the  comic  mask,  a  sbepnerus 

which  by  the  composer  may  be  said  almost  to  staff,  or  a  wreath  cHf  ivy. 

realize  the  perfection  of  pianoforte  playing.  His  THAMES,  a  river  of  Oonnectiout,  formed  hj 

^<  Studies"  for  the  pianoforte  are  also  highly  the  junclion  of  the  Quinebaug*  Shetacket,  and 

esteemed  by  instmotors.    Inl851  hejiroduced  Yantio  rivers  at  the  city  of  Korwioh,  ^ 
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floving  tii«DC6  S.  about  14  m.  to  Lonff  Island  Bel ;  the  Oxford  ckoIj  whioli  oooaeota  it  with 

•onnd,  whieh   it  enters  below  New  liondon.  the  grand  canal  system  of  the  central  conn- 

It  is  a  wide  and  beautifol  rlTcr,  navigable  for  ties;  the  Wilts  and  Berks  and  the  Kennet  and 

large  Teasels  to  Norwich,  and  has  an  excellent  Avon  canals,  which  connect  it  with  the  Avon 

harbor  at  its  month.    The  streams  which  form  and  the  Severn ;  the  Wey  and  Aran  and  the 

it  possess  nnmerons  valnable  mill  sites,  and  Basingstoke  canals,  connecting  it  with  the  Sua- 

the  large  amomit  of  manufactured  goods  from  sex  coast ;  the  grand  junction,  the  Begent^s,  and 

die  fadLoTiM  on  their  banks  make  &e  Thames  the  Paddington  canals,  the  first  of  which  con- 

an  important  avenue  of  commerce.  nects  the  Brent  with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  the 

THAMES,  a  river  of  Canada  West,  flowing  other  two  encircle  the  K  and  £.  sides  of  the 

throng  a  fertile   country  in  the  peninsula  metropolis  and  greatly  facilitate  the  transpor* 

formed  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  aifter  a  tation  of  goods.    The  whole  course  of  the 

8.  W.  conne  of  about  160  m.  discharging  its  Thames  is  220  m.    It  forms  the  boundary  be- 

waters  into  Lake  St.  Glair.    It  is  navigable  for  tween  Gloucestershire  u)d  Wiltshire,  between 

boats  from  its  mouth  to  Ohatham,  and  has  sev-  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  Budcingham* 

eral  considerable  towns  on  its  banks.    At  the  shire,  between  Hiddlesex  and  Surrey,  and  be- 

Koravian  settlement  on  this  river,  Oct  6, 1818,  tween  Essex  and  £ent    The  commerce  of  the 

the  battle  of  the  Thames  was  fought  between  Thames  is  surpassed  probably  by  that  of  no 

the  British  under  Gen.  Proctor,  with  an  aux*  river  in  the  world.    Its  waters  at  and  below 

iliary  foroe  of  2,000  Indians  led  by  the  famoua  London  are  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes 

Indian    chief  Tecumseh,  and  the  American  and  freighted  with  the  products  of  all  dimea. 

forces^  under   Gen.  W.  H.    Harrison.     The  Its  vast  and  commodious  docks  for  the  dis* 

American  cavaliy,  commanded  by  Ool.  Bich*  charge  of  goods  from  shipboard  are  described 

ard  M.  Johnson,  opened  the  battle,  and  defeat-  in  the  article  Dock.    It  is  crossed  at  and 

ed  the  enemy.    Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  600  above  London  by  numerous  bridges,  while  the 

prisoners,  6  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  quan*  tunnel  which  passes  beneath  its  waters  from 

lities  of  stores  were  taken  by  the  Americans.  the  Middlesex  side  to  Botherhithe  on  the  Sur- 

THAMES,  or  Isis,  the  largest  and  most  im*  rey  side,  completed  in  1840,  is  one  of  the  most 
portent  river  of  England.  Its  source,  oftlled  remarkable  triumphs  of  Sir  M.  I.  Brunel^s  en- 
Thamea  Head,  is  in  Uie  Ootswold  hills,  about  gineering  ability.  (See  London,  voL  x.  p.  655.) 
S  m.  8.  W.  from  Cirencester.  In  the  first  80  m.  THAlsE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank  among 
of  its  course  it  receives  8  small  streams,  the  the  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  from  theffnian^  to 
Ghumet,  the  Ooln,  and  the  Lech,  and  below  serve,  and  origiDally  applied  to  the  foUowera 
Lechlade  becomes  navigable  for  barges ;  from  of  kings  and  chieftains.  In  the  later  age  of 
Lechladeits  course  b  fintE.  and  then  N.  N.E.  Anglo-Saxon  rule  there  were  two  classes  of 
and  8. 8.  E.  to  Oxford,  through  a  level  country,  thanes,  those  of  the  inferior  sort  being  simply 
receiving  on  its  way  the  Windrush  and  the  Cher-  called  thanes,  those  of  the  superior  king^s 
well,  l^cm  Oxford  to  Beading  it  flows  first  S«  thanes.  The  former  were  exceedingly  numer- 
8.  £.  and  then  S.  E.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  ous.  In  rank  the  thane  was  below  the  ealdor- 
Thame  and  the  Kennet;  thence  miilring  a  con-  man  or  earl,  but  the  possession  of  landed  prop- 
siderable  circuit  to  the  N.  by  Henley,  Great  erty  was  essential  to  his  dignity.  The  rank 
Mariowe,  and  Maidenhead,  it  turns  eastward  was  attainable  by  all,  even  the  servile;  and  the 
to  Windsor,  then  makes  a  detour  southward  laws  state  the  requisites  to  be  the  possession  of 
by  Staines  and  Ohertsey  to  Kingston,  where  5  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell 
it  tnma  N.,  and,  passing  Bicbmond,  reaches  house,  a  judicial  seat  at  the  burgh  gate,  and  a 
Brentford,  whence  its  course  is  nearly  due  distinct  station  in  the  king^s  halL  Sharon 
£.  to  its  mouth.  From  Brentford  it  passes  Turner  ("  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons")  thinks 
by  Pntney,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea  to  that  the  superior  thanes  were  those  subsequent- 
London,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Loddon,  ly  called  barons,  as  the  terms  are  synonymoua 
Colne,  Mole,  Cran,  Brent,  and  Wandle,  all  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  the  inferior 
small  streams.  From  London  to  its  mouth,  a  thanes  were  those  who  after  the  conqueror's 
distance  of  54  m«,  the  Thames  is  a  large  stream  time  were  termed  knights, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  700  or  800  tons,  and  THANET,  Isle  of,  an  island  of  England,  on 
IbrTesseia  of  1,400  tons  to  Blackwall,  6  m.  the  N.  coast  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  maiur 
below.  It  is  S90  yards  wide  at  London  bridge;  land  by  branches  of  the  river  Stour  called  ike 
at  Woolwich,  9  m.  below,  490  yards;  at  Cold-  Stour- wantsome,  the  Mele-stream,  and  tne 
house  point,  20  m.  farther  down,  1,290  yards;  Nethergong-wantsome ;  extreme  length  10  m., 
at  the  Nore,  6  m. ;  and  at  its  mouth,  18  m.  breadth 5 m.;  area,  26,600  acres;  pop.  in  1861, 
Below  London  it  receives  the  Bavensboume,  81,798.  The  island  contains  several  towns,  the 
Boding,  Darent,  and  Medway.  Its  tide  ia  most  important  of  which  are  Bamsgate,  Mar- 
perceptible  as  flur  as  Teddinffton,  72  m.  above  gate,  ana  Broadstairs.  The  K.  E.  point  of  the 
Its  mouth.  Its  commercial  importance  is  in-  uland  is  called  the  North  Foreland,  and  has  a 
creased  by  the  canals  which  connect  it  with  lighthouse  on  its  extremity,  the  light  of  which 
ether  navigable  waters  of  England,  vis. :  the  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  22  m.  The  sur- 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  connecting  it  with  face,  elevated  and  nearly  level,  is  generally 
the  Serenii  which  dischargee  into  BriiHbol  chut*  lieh  and  isrtiley  and  cultivated  with  great  care* 
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In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  chaimel  on  the  died  in  Boston,  July  14, 1848.  He  irai  gndo* 
N.  W.  side,  now  almost  completely  closed,  was  ated  at  Bowdoin  coll^  in  1826,  tod  stodkd 
from  1^  to  4  m.  wide,  and  was  used  as  the  law,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1836 
main  passage  for  vessels  proceeding  toward  he  visited  England  for  his  health,  and  spent  two 
London;  and  it  continued  to  be  navigable  for  years  there.  He  left  several  unpublished  worh^ 
vessels  of  considerable  size  till  the  time  of  tiiie  and  numerous  poems,  essays,  and  fugitive  piece^L 
Norman  conquest.  The  island  was  then  nearly  His  published  works  are :  *'*'  Biogr^hy  of  North 
circular,  but  it  has  been  gradually  washed  Americanlndians  who  have  been  distingoished 
away  till  it  is  now  an  irregular  ovaL  This  as  Orators,  Statesmen,  Warriors,"  iLC  (2  vok 
wasting  away  is  still  going  on,  and  the  average  ISmo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  ^^  Traits  of  the  Bostos 
annual  loss  is  estimated  at  2  feet  on  the  N.  Tea  Party^' (18mo.,  New  York) ;  **  Traits  of  In- 
side, and  8  feet  on  the  S.  between  Bamsgate  dian  Manners,  Oharacter,"  &c.  (2  vols.  18mo^ 
and  Pegwell  bay.  New  York,  1885) ;  "  Tales  of  the  AmericanRer- 
THASOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipel-  olution"  (18mo..  New  York);  and  "Memoir 
ago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Phlllis  Wheatley"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1834). 
of  Roumeua,  about  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Mt.  THAYEB,  Stlvantb,  an  American  officer  of 
Athos,  nearly  circular  in  form ;  area,  about  85  the  engineer  corps,  bom  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  in 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.  The  centre  of  the  island  1785.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  coll^ 
is  occupied  by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  8,428  feet  and  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  ¥eft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1808  u  ^ 
with  fir  trees.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the  lieutenant  of  engineers.  His  first  seirioe  va 
inhabitants,  scattered  in  12  small  villages,  do  that  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  forti* 
not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own  con-  fications  in  Boston  harbor.  In  the  warof  1$13 
sumption.  The  vine  was  formerly  cultivi^bed,  he  served  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  sob- 
and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebrated,  but  lit-  sequently  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  won  the 
tie  or  none  is  now  produced.  All  trace  of  its  brevet  of  migor.  In  1815  he  was  sent  bj  the 
ancient  gold  mines,  which  yielded  a  large  reve-  government  with  Col.  McRae  to  France  and 
nue,  has  disappeared. — ^Thasos  was  an  island  of  Belgium,  to  examine  the  fortifications  in  those 
«  great  importance  in  ancient  times.  It  was  set-  countries.  On  lus  return  in  1817  Miyor  Thsjer 
tied  by  the  Phosnicians,  led  by  Thasos,  the  son  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  saperin- 
of  Agenor,  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither  in  tendent  of  the  W  est  Point  military  academr, 
search  of  Europa  5  generations  before  the  birth  where  he  remained  till  1888,  when  he  was  ap- 
of  the  Grecian  Hercules.  In  the  latter  part  of  pointed  to  construct  the  defences  of  Boston  bar- 
the  8th  century  B.  C.  it  was  colonized  by  set-  bor.  In  1888  he  was  made  lieutenant-coIoQel, 
tiers  from  Paros,  who  in  the  course  of  2  or  8  having  already  been  colonel  by  brevet  siooe 
generations  became  a  powerful  colony,  and  ob-  1838.  From  1857  till  1859  he  was  temporv? 
tained  possessions  and  mines  on  the  mainland  chief  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  military  enginetts. 
as  well  as  those  on  the  island.  The  wealth  of  In  Feb.  1862,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list 
the  Thasians  excited  the  jealousy  and  covetous-  TEQIATINES,  the  name  of  a  religions  order 
ness  of  their  neighbors.  Darius  (492  B.  C.)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1534 
commanded  them  to  dismantle  their  fortifica-  by  Gaetano  di  Thiene  (died  in  1547,  canoniied 
tions  and  remove  their  ships  to  Abdera,  and  they  in  1669),  Giovanni  Pietro  CarafEa,  bishop  of 
did  not  dare  to  disobey.  When  Xerxes  march-  Theate  (aiterward  pope  under  the  name  of  rtfu 
ed  through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  lY.),  Bonifazio  di  CoUe,  and  Paolo  Oonsiglieri. 
Thasians  on  account  of  their  possessions  on  the  After  the  first  named  of  their  founden,  thej 
mainland  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  were  sometimes  called  Cigetans;  their  corn- 
Persian  army  as  it  marched  through  their  ter-  mon  name,  Theatines,  is  derived  from  the 
ritories,  and  their  expenditure  was  400  talents  episcopal  see  of  the  second  of  the  fonnden 
ON60,000).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  The  founders  received  the  p^al  iq>probfltioii 
lliasos  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  their  new  institution  in  the  very  year  of  iQ 
headed  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in  465,  in  conse-  foundation,  1524,  and  with  it  the  privileges  of 
quence  of  disputes  between  the  Thasians  and  the  regular  canons  of  Lateran  and  the  right  of 
Athenians,  the  latter  sent  Cimon  with  a  large  electing  a  superior  every  third  year.  Th&r 
army  against  the  island,  which  he  subjugated  members  took  the  three  usual  monastio  Tp7^ 
and  despoiled,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  and  their  original  object  was  to  labor  lor  a 
years.  Its  subsequent  history  is  one  of  almost  reformation  of  the  clergy.  From  lUij  ^^J 
constant  conflict  with  Athens,  to  which  it  was  spread  to  Spain,  Poland,  France,  and  GennaDy, 
nominally  subject^  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  some  members  of  the  order  were  sent  as 
wars,  when  it  submitted  to  Philip  V.  of  Mace-  missionaries  to  Tartary,  Georgia  (in  tbe  C»* 
don;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalas  (B.  casus),  and  Circassia.  Having  gained  aco^^* 
0. 197)  it  became  a  free  state.  After  the  cap-  erable  extension,  they  were  ordered  by  Pope 
tnre  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  it  fell  into  Paul  Y.  to  choose,  instead  of  a  superior,  a  g^^ 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Some  remains  of  oral,  for  6  years;  but  later  the  general's  t^ 
its  ancient  city  Thasos  still  exist  of  office  was  limited  to  8  years.  At  the  end 
THATCHER,  Benjamik  Bussxt,  an  Ameri-  of  the  18th  century  the  order  had  disappetf^ 
can  author,  born  in  Warren,  Me.,  Oct  8, 1809,  in  all  countries  except  Italy,  where  in  18w 
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it  had  0  Louses  left. — There  were  also  two  prosceninm.  The  whole  stage  was  never  con* 
conmmnities  of  Theatine  nnns  (one  of  them  a  cealed  from  the  roectators ;  there  is  mention 
congregation  of  hermits),  both  founded  bj  XJrsn-  of  a  curtain,  which  instead  of  being  drawn  up 
lal^nincasa,the  one  in  1588,  the  other  in  1610.  was  lowered  through  a  crevice  in  the  stage, 
Neitiier  of  tliem  had  ever  more  than  two  estab-  but  it  covered  only  the  background,  or  accord- 
li^ments,  and  at  present  both  are  extinct.  ing  to  some  authorities  the  wings.  The  ma* 
THEATRE  ^Or.  itarpov^  a  seeing  place),  a  chines  for  producing  supernatural  effects  must 
building  in  which  plays  or  dramas  are  repre-  have  been  numerous  and  elaborate,  but  are 
sented.  The  first  theatres  of  ih»  Greeks,  who  now  imperfectly  understood.  They  included 
were  the  founders  of  the  drama  in  our  sense  of  the  '*  Gharonian  steps,'*  by  which  shades  as- 
the  word  (see  Dbama),  were  exceedingly  rude  cended  from  the  lower  world ;  the  firix^vrf^  by 
affairs.  Thespis  is  sdd  to  have  acted  his  plays  which  gods  and  heroes  were  represented  pass- 
in  a  wagon,  and  in  the  time  of  JSschylus  the  ing  through  the  air ;  and  the  SroXoycioi',  an 
performances  took  place  upon  temporary  wood-  elevated  place  above  the  scena,  where  the 
en  scaffolds,  one  of  which  having  oroken  down  deities  appealed  in  full  majesty.  Neither  the 
during  a  representation  in  which  iEschylus  and  stage,  the  orchestra,  nor  the  auditorium  was 
Fratinas  were  rivals  (500  B.  0.))  the  Athenians  roofed,  but  there  were  porticos  running  around 
were  induced  to  build  the  great  theatre  of  Dio-  the  building,  to  which  the  people  retreated  in 
nysuB  (Bacchus),  the  Lenaion,  the  first  perma-  case  of  rain,  and  awnings  were  sometimes  used 
nent  structure  of  the  kind  of  stone.  It  was  about  toward  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  per- 
160  years  in  building,  and  in  the  mean  time  formances  always  took  place  by  daylight,  llie 
other  theatres  had  been  erected  in  many  parts  vast  size  of  the  ancient  theatres,  intended  as 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  discovery  of  they  were  to  accommodate  almost  the  entire 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens  population  of  a  city  at  each  performance,  was 
by  Prof.  Strack,  royal  architect  of  Prussia  (who  their  most  serious  defect.  It  being  impossible 
is  still,  in  May,  1862,  prosecuting  his  excava-  for  the  human  voice  unaided  to  reacn  such  a  vast 
tions),  proves  the  descriptions  of  it  previously  multitude,  metallic  vases  were  placed  under  tibe 
accepted  to  be  very  erroneous.  The  seats  of  the  seats  to  serve  as  reflectors  of  sound,  and  the  ac- 
spectatora,  comprising  the  ^€aTpov  proper,  rose  tors  wore  masks  with  metallic  mouth-pieces  to 
one  above  another  in  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  answer  the  purpose  of  speaking  trumpets.  Thus 
each  row  forming  only  about  j^  of  a  circumfer-  all  expression  both  of  voice  and  countenance 
ence,  instead  of  |  as  hitherto  supposed.  The  was  lost.  The  spectators  were  seated  accord- 
^aoe  immediately  in  front  of  the  spectators,  ing  to  their  rank.  A  price  was  charged  for 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  pit  or  par-  admission,  at  least  until  the  performance  was 
quet,  was  called  the  orchestra,  and  was  appro-  pretty  far  advanced ;  but  from  the  time  of 
priated  to  the  chorus.  It  was  floored  with  rerides  tiie  poorer  class  and  subsequentiy  all 
boards,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  the  dv/icXi;  the  citizens  were  admitted  at  the  cost  of  the 
or  altar  of  Dionysus,  upon  a  raised  platform  public  treasury.  Whetiier  women  were  ever 
which  was  sometimes  occupied  by  the  leader  present  has  been  much  disputed ;  it  seems  al- 
of  the  chorus,  the  police,  the  flute  player,  and  most  certain,  however,  that  they  were  allowed 
the  prompter ;  the  two  last  were  placed  on  the  to  witness  tragedies.  The  actors  were  invari- 
side  next  the  stage,  and  concealed  from  the  ably  mdes.  The  performances  began  early  in 
spectators  by  the  altar.  The  stage  was  behind  the  morning,  and  not  unfrequentiy  lasted  10  or 
the  orchestra  and  raised  above  it,  and  the  12  hours. — ^The  Roman  theatres  were  copied 
chorus,  whenever  they  had  to  take  a  part  in  from  those  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  They  were 
the  real  action  of  the  drama,  ascended  to  it  by  at  first  temporary  structures  of  wood,  which 
steps.  The  back  was  closed  by  a  wall  called  were  sometimes  extravagantiy  magnificent, 
the  tTKijvrf  (Lat.  seena) ;  the  space  between  the  One  built  by  M.  i^nilius  Scaurus  (58  B.  0.) 
scena  and  the  orchestra  was  known  as  the  pro-  was  capable  of  seating  80,000  people^  and  tJie 
scenium ;  and  the  part  nearest  the  audience,  scena  was  decorated  with  8,000  statues  and  860 
where  the  actors  stood  when  they  spoke,  was  columns  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  mar- 
tiie  Xaywiov. '  There  was  no  scenery,  properly  ble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost 
so  called,  but  the  scena  was  architecturally  of  gilt  wood.  The  first  stone  theatre  was 
decorated  and  made  to  represent  as  far  as  pos-  pulled  down  before  it  was  finished  at  the  in- 
nble  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  stance  of  P.  Scipio  Naaioa  (156  B.  0.),  on  the 
on.  It  had  an  entrance  in  the  centre  called  score  of  public  morality.  In  the  Roman  theatre 
tiie  royal  door,  through  which  the  principal  women  performed  in  interludes  and  mimics, 
characters  made  their  appearance,  and  doors  but  not  in  regular  dramas.  The  seats  of  the 
on  the  right  and  left  for  the  subordinate  per-  spectators  and  the  ordiestra  did  not  form  more 
sonagea.  The  plays  of  iEschylus  and  Euripi-  than  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
des,  it  is  true,  seem  to  require  frequent  changes  identical  with  tiie  front  of  the  stage ;  and  the 
of  scene,  but  probably  the  changes  were  rather  orchestra,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the 
hinted  at  than  actually  made ;  they  perhaps  chorus,  was  occupied  by  the  senators,  foreign 
consisted  merely  in  turning  the  ntpuucroi  (Lat.  ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
venuras)  or  **'  wings,"  which  were  prism-shaped  There  was  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Sv/mXi;, 
frames  moving  on  pivots  at  each  side  of  the  or  altar,  of  Dionysus.    The  deptii  of  the  eXag^ 
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was  propoitionallj  flomewliat  greater  than  in 
the  Greek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  about  4 
of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man i.  Thns,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysns  at 
Athens  the  diameter  of  the  orohestra^and  con- 
sequently the  width  of  the  available  part  of  the 
stage)  was  T2  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  stage 
only  a  little  more  than  10  feet  A  Roman 
stage  of  file  same  width  would  have  been  174 
feet  deep.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
largest  ancient  theatres  whose  ruins  are  now 
known: 


EpbesQA 

Tralloa 

Bome  (tlMtttrs  of  |CMreeIli»>. . 

MUetna 

Sparta 

Syi«ei»e 

.DrHnyosoB 

ABpendos 

CniduB 

Phellos 


Geoerai  diam- 

Diameter of 

eter,  feet 

Mrahaatra,  taet. 

660 

240 

540 

150 

MT 

178 

474 

224 

458 

217 

440 

•  •  •  • 

440 

78 

400 

SSrovBOfsesti 

400 

■  »  •  • 

400 

width  of  M«n«.UO 

— ^Between  the  decline  of  the  ancient  and  the 
rise  of  the  modern  drama  there  is  a  long  inter- 
val, in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  tiieatri- 
cal  performances  is  found  in  miracle  plays, 
mysteries,  and  interludes.  These  were  given 
for  the  most  part  in  convents,  colleges,  and 
churches,  or  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles. 
The  first  theatres  in  France  were  built  for 
miracle  plays.  As  early  as  1548,  however,  the 
confraternity  of  the  Trinity  had  a  theatre  in 
Paris  in  which  they  were  licensed  by  the  par- 
liament to  perform  only  "  profane  pieces  of  a 
lawful  and  honest  character."  So  late  as  1501 
the  French  had  no  scenery,  and  the  performers 
remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation. The  first  Italian  theatre  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  at  Florence  in  1581,  by  Ber- 
nardo Buontalenti,  but  it  was  probably  not 
public.  About  the  same  time  Palladio  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  classical  theatre  in  his 
celebrated  teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  but 
with  reduced  proportions.  It  is  of  semi-ellip- 
tical form,  with  the  stage  on  the  longer  axis 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  scena  has  the  ancient 
permanent  architectural  background,  with  ave- 
naes  seen  through  the  openings  in  it,  the  ap- 
parent length  of  which  is  increased  by  artificial 
perspective.  From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was 
built  at  Parma  by  Aleotti,  the  modem  arrange- 
ment began  to  prevail.  By  narrowing  the 
stage  opportunity  was  given  for  the  use  of 
painted  scenery,  and  by  increasing  its  depth 
for  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
machines  and  the  production  of  spectacular 
pieces. — ^In  England  there  were  regular  com- 
panies of  players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward rV.,  long  before  there  were  regular  play 
houses.  Churches,  universities,  private  houses, 
and  the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their 
performances.  Probably  the  first  play  house 
was  the  London  **  Theatre,"  built  before  1676 ; 
the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  were  built  near 
Uie  same  thne.    In  Shakespeare's  day  London 


htA  S  ""pilvate"  and  4  ^'pnblio''  tbe^ni,fhi 
difference  between  which  is-not  dearij  mider- 
stood.  His  own  plays  were  produced  at  die 
house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  knon 
as  his  mc^jesty's  servants.  The  Globe  vas  i 
hexagonid  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  at  tb^ 
top  and  partly  thatched.  In  the  middle  wis 
probably  an  uncovered  court  where  the  coo- 
mon  people  stood,  and  around  8  sides  ran  ^ 
leries  or  ^*  scaffolds,"  under  the  lowest  of  whieh 
were  enclosed  boxes  called  "rooms.'^  The 
prices  of  adimssion  ranged  from  a  penny  or 
twopence  to  a  shiUing.  The  performance  eon- 
menced  at  8  o^clock;  in  the  private  theatres  it 
took  place  by  candle  light.  The  stage  at  thM 
period  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  concealed 
by  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle  and 
drew  backward  and  forward  on  an  iron  roi 
In  the  background  there  was  a  balcony  or  n^ 
per  stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  parts 
of  the  difdogne  were  spoken,  and  at  each  si^ 
of  this  balcony  there  was  a  private  box.  In 
the  x^rivate  theatres  the  wits,  critics^  and  otjbff 
persons  of  consequence  were  famished  vidi 
seats  on  the  stage.  Movable  scenery  was  fiiit 
used  in  a  regular  drama  on  a  public  theatre  bf 
Davenant  in  1662,  though  scMnethiog  of  (be 
sort  had  been  arranged  st  Oxford  by  Ini^o 
Jones  as  eariy  as  1606,  on  the  occasion  (^ac 
entertainment  given  to  James  L  Shakespeaie 
had  no  other  scenery  than  tapestry  han^ 
and  curtains,  bnt  the  use  of  stage  machiseiT 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  n^nre  is  as  oldaB 
the  drama  itself.  Women  first  appeared  upon 
the  English  stage  about  the  period  of  iherei- 
toration.— The  first  theatre  in  America  vas 
opened  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept  6,  K&i 
Others  followed  at  AnnapoUa,  Mi,  and  ia 
Nassau  street.  New  York  (1758),  Albany  (\1^l 
Baltunore  (1778),  Charleston,  8. 0.  (imX^Jf  ■ 
hem,  N.  C.  (1788),  and  Boston  (17W).  TtK 
largest  in  the  Unit^  States  are  now  the  open 
houses  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  CSncinniB, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn.  Modem 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  are 
now  almost  always  small.  The  expenses  m 
thus  diminished,  and  all  the  aodienM  «9 
brought  within  easy  seeing  and  bearing  ds- 
tance.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  m 
the  human  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  w 
distinctly  heard  about  90  feet  in  front  of  tbe 
speaker,  and  75  feet  each  side.  1a.*|V^^ 
house  the  dimensions  may  be  vastly  inoreaaed, 
as  singing  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  diaaaee 
than  speaking,  and  it  is  not  requiat*  ^}^ 
the  audience  near  enough  to  see  the  ftcial  ex- 
pression of  the  performers.  ThesiPifl  wung 
theatres  of  New  York  have  been  ecwaderea 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  worid;  «nd  uie 
opera  house  of  the  same  city,  though  d^wUw 
in  its  arrangement  of  seats,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  existence.  The  best  form  fof  ^ 
auditorium  is  either  three  fourths  of  adrdctf 
a  semicircle  with  divergent  ends.  The  lattff 
affords  the  beat  opportoniti^  for  aeeing,  bo 
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inrolreB  either  a  dlsproporiloiiate  and  ineoii-  tinifonii,  tiie  rolHilrueiure  of  the  Bfdiinz  vouM 

venient  width  of  stage,  or  a  considerable  use-  have  been  laid  neaiij  2,600  years  before  the 

less  space  on  each  side  of  the  prosoeniTim.  Most  Christian  era.    This  oalcnlation,  until  ftirther 

American  theatres  d^r  from  tiiose  of  Europe  investigation,  cannot  be  confidently  reeeired.*^ 

in  having  no  private  boxes,  except  a  few  on  The  monarohs  of  Thebes  ezjpelled  the  shepherd 

and  ac(joimng  uie  proscenium,  by  which  means  kings  from  Memphis  and  tower  Egypt  abovt 

a  vast  gsin  »  effected  in  the  capacity  of  the  1600  B.  0.,  and  made  thdr  city  the  capital  of 

house;  they  are  also  generally  better  lighted,  the  whole  country  during  several  centuriea. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  lai^est  theatres  Amenophis  L,  the  first  king  of  the  16th  dynaa- 

in  the  world,  with  the  number  of  spectators  ty,  carried  bis  arms  into  Syria  and  Ethiopia; 

they  are  capable  of  accommodating:  Thothmes  I.  founded  some  of  the  most  magni- 

8tPete»bur«.BoUioith«tw B.000  fic^  Thebsn  edifices ;  Thothmes  O.  ma^^ 

Keir  Toric  academj  ofmiuie 4,Too  Kuigaom  unnvallea  JR  arts  ana  m  arms,  ancl 

J"'^4i^***t.-V,; -wCuV:—! J'?SS  adorned  all  the  cities  of  the  Thebaid  with  archi- 

^^'^gS;y'^"°^'^"!?^  1:600  tectural  monuments;  and  Amenophis  HI.  ex- 

"     iieriii4€at7*s,ii*yiiiarket 8<fi00  tended  the  Theban  supremacy,  and  began  the 

Naiie*,s2^ri?:.^7!*.'^*!^.::::::::^         ISoo  structures  at  Luxor.    Bhamses  I.,  Bethos,  and 

Venice,  LaFentoe!!!!'.!!!!'.!'.!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!*/.!.'  8,000  Rhamses  IT.,  ofthe  19th  dynasty  (founded  about 

?«^iJS.'?$r^.!'.r!?:::::::::::::::::::::  Ig  S?«*A^;^irSn?fe^1^fn*iJJi!^:?Sj 

Florence,  L»  Pc^ia WOO  the  Augustan  age  of  Egjrpt,  when  its  sway  was 

Mattfeh.  rojrmi  thM*M , i^  the  widest,  and  its  most  superb  monuments 

pSi^adSSteji;^^^  i;So  were  erected.    The  decline  of  Thebes  began 

**    Ambiga oointaQ« 1,900  Under  tfae  21st  dynasty;  there  was  an  Ethio- 

:  TbatSStSS^;;;;;™::;:::::^  i:foo  p^  r«7«^;  ^"^VL^u  ^''^^jj^^^ 

•   TheAtro  Lyrfqae i,T0O  its  preeminence,  but  with  diminished  power 

"   o^^^^d^' 1^  durmg  the  rise  successively  of  the  Assyrian 

opta»ooiiiiqiie 1,000  ^^^  Persian  empires;   and  when  Cambyses 

—In  Ohina  every  little  village  baa  its  theatre,  conquered  Egypt  (526  B.  C),  the  upper  capital 

and  each  great  town  has  several    They  have  fell  without  a  struggle,  and  ceased  from  that 

no  scenery  and   no  auditorium,  tfae  speota-  time  to  be  a  metropolitan  city.    The  greatness 

tors  remaining  in  the  open  air.    There  is  of  cf  Thebes  was  known  to  Homer,  who  speaks 

conrse  no  charge  for  admission,  the  expenses  of  its  100  gates  and  20,000  war  chariots;  Dio- 

being  defrayed  sometimes  by  mandarins  or  dorus  was  informed  that  Sesostris  (Bhamses 

other  rich  persons,  but  more  frequently  by  aa-  n.,  according  to  Wilkinson}  took  the  neld  witih 

Bocifttions  formed  for  the  purpose,  among  the  600,000  infrmtry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000 

inhabitants  of  the  ne^hborhcK)d.    The  actors  chariots ;  but  after  its  destruction  by  Ptolemy 

are  invariably  strollers.    In  Japan  the  histri-  Lathyrus  (86  B.  0.),  it  lost  all  its  political  and 

onic  art  baa  made  more  progress ;  the  stage  is  commercial  importance,  though  it  remained  the 

decorated  with  scenery,  and  the  audience  are  sacerdotal  capital  of  the  worshippers  of  Am<> 

furnished  with  seats.    In  neither  coimtry  are  mon.    The  lucrative  trade  which  nad  contrib- 

women  allowed  to  perform.  uted  to  its  prosperity  had  found  new  channels 

THEBES  (callea  No  orNo-Ammon  by  the  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria;  and  as  a 

EebrewB,  and  Diospolis  the  Qreat  by  the  later  Macedonian  and  Roman  prefecture  it  took  little 

Greeks  and  the  Bomans),  the  capital  of  Upper  part  in  the  affietirs  of  E^rpt.    It  was  desolated 

Egypt,  and  for  a  long  thne  of  the  whole  conn-  successively  by  Ohristians  of  the  Thebaid,  in 

try,  reputed  in  antiquity  the  oldest  city  of  the  their  zeal  against  idolatrous  monuments,  by 

world  It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  Thebaid,  barbarians  from  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  by  the 

otending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  to  the  fiaracens;  after  whose  invasion  its  name  scarce* 

mountain  chains  which  endose  the  valley.  The  ly  occurs  for  many  centuries. — ^The  ruins  of 

city,  according  to  Strabo,  covered  the  entire  Thebes,  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent 

)lam,  an  area  above  5  m.  in  length  and  8  m.  in  the  worid,  are  found  at  the  modem  villages 

31  breadth,  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  the  site  of  Luxor  and  Eamak  on  the  eastern  bank  of 

)f  ancient  Rome  or  modem  Paris.    Diodoras  the  Nfle,  and  Goomeh  and  Medinet-Aboo  <m 

Kthnated  its  circuit  ^t  140  stadia  or  about  17  the  western.    The  eastern  quarter  of  the  an- 

n.,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  infers  from  its  cient  city  contained  the  mass  of  the  poi>ulatioD, 

Tiins  that  its  length  was  6^  m.  and  its  breadth  while  the!  western  side  was  covered  with  tem- 

t  m.    The  annual  depositions  of  the  Nile  have  pies  and  palaces  and  their  avenues  of  sphinxes, 

>ennanently  nosed  the  soO,  and  buried  the  and  with  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Mse  cf  every  monument;  the  layers  around  The  principal  structures  at  Goomeh  are  the 

me  of  the  colossal  sphinxes  are  found  by  exca-  pialaoe  temples  Menephtheum  and  Remeseum. 

"ation  to  miJce  a  depth  of  18  feet  above  the  The  former,  approached  by  an  avenue  128  feet 

nbbieh  which  occurs  universally  as  the  foun-  In  length,  has  pillars  in  the  oldest  style  of 

lation  of  ancient  Theban  buildings.     From  Egyptian  architecture  and  remarkable  basa-re- 

ome  chronological  inscriptions  the  rate  of  de-  Hefs.    The  latter,  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo, 

>osttion  appears  to  be  5  inches  in  every  100  which  fbr  symmetry  of  architecture  and  ele- 

rears;  so  that,  assmaing  this  rate  to  have  been  gaace  of  seulpture  may  vie  with  any  other 
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Egyptian  monument,  oocupies  a  aeries  of  ter-  once  united  by  an  avenue  of  andro-spbinni 
races  oommunioating  with  each  other  by  flights  The  great  paLaoe  temple  of  Earxutk  standi 
of  steps.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  pyra-  within  a  circuit  wall  of  brick  1,800  feet  long  aad 
midal  towers ;  its  first  court  has  a  double  ave-  somewhat  less  broad.  It  was  approached  bju 
nue  of  columns  on  either  side,  and  in  the  area  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes,  of  which  only  frag- 
a  pedestfd  on  which  was  a  syenite  sitting  oolos-  ments  remain.  Between  the  eud  of  the  dio- 
8US  of  Bhamses;  its  second  court  has  walls  mos  and  the  main  body  of  the  building,  5  lofij 
covered  with  sculptures  representing  the  wars  pylones  and  4  spacious  courts  intervene.  Iq 
of  Bhamses  lU.,  and  Osiride  pillars  which  are  the  first  court  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothioes 
doubtless  the  monolithal  figures  of  16  cubits  I.,  one  of  which  still  remains;  in  the  seeood 
high  described  by  Diodorus;  the  third  stur-  court  is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  known  ex- 
way,  from  the  foot  of  which  Belzoni  took  the  oept  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Bomo;  sndia 
head  of  a  royal  statue  of  red  granite,  now  in  the  one  of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  whicb 
British  museum  and  known  as  the  young  Mem-  compose  the  Kamak  tablet,  one  of  the  most 
non,  conducts  to  a  hall  used  for  public  assem-  important  records  of  Egyptiau  chronology. 
bUes,  with  columns  and  walls  covered  with  The  dimensions  of  the  great  hall  are  80  feet  in 
civil  and  religious  sculptures;  and  beyond  the  height,  829  in  length,  and  179  in  breadth;  the 
hall  extended  9  smaller  apartments,  two  of  roof  is  supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  li 
which  remain,'  supported  by  columns,  one  of  massive  columns,  66  feet  high  and  13  feet  h 
them  being  the  sacred  library  or  '^dispensary  diameter,  together  with  122  columns  of  less 
of  the  mind"  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  Among  gigantic  din\ensions.  These  vast  courts,  blh^ 
the  other  monuments  in  this  vicinity  are  two  and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of  ^ 
colossal  statues,  60  feet  in  height,  the  wonder  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  porposefl 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known  as  the  partly  religious  and  partly  secular.  The  sacred 
vood  Memnon.  (See  Meicnon.)  The  village  of  calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical  meet- 
Medinet-Aboo  stands  upon  a  lofty  mound  form-  ings ;  the  troops  were  reviewed  and  the  ap- 
ed by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splendid  temple  portionment  of  the  spoils  of  victoiy  made  is 
palace  in  western  Thebes,  the  Thothmesium,  the  courts  of  royal  palaces,  which  also  serred 
connected  with  the  palace  of  Bhamses  by  a  occasionally  for  the  administraticHi  of  jostioe 
dromos  265  feet  in  length.  The  sculptures  in  and  for  the  encampment  of  the  armj.  Tk 
the  latter  are  of  singular  interest,  being  the  ruins  of  Thebes  hold  a  foremost  place  mtiie 
only  examples  that  have  been  found  of  the  dec-  researches  and  speculations  of  Egyptologists, 
oration  of  tiie  private  apartments  of  an  Egyp-  TBGBBES  (in  the  olassioal  writers  TkAf; 
tian  palace.  The  whole  sweep  of  the  Libyan  modem  Gr.  T^^a),  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  chief 
hills,  for  the  space  of  5  miles  and  to  the  height  city  of  Boeotia,  built  on  and  around  a  hUl  b^ 
of  800  feet  from  Goomeh  to  Medinet-Aboo,  is  tween  the  streams  of  Ismenus  on  the  east  aod 
full  of  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the  native  cal-  Diroe  on  the  west  The  citadel  occupied  the 
oareous  rock.  This  was  the  necropolis  of  the  height,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  stood 
whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern  in  the  valleys.  Of  its  ancient  buildings,  mosfi- 
side.  The  munmiies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the  ments,  and  walls,  there  remain  only  a  fewscstr 
side  of  or  tiers  above  each  other,  but  never  tered  fragments,  and  its  topography  is  ^tirelr 
stand  erect  The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes  uncertain.  It  is  impossible  to  harmonite  the 
are  unsculptured,  but  abound  in  mummies  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  position  or  e?en  the 
sacred  animals.  The  royal  sepulchres  are  in  names  of  its  7  gates.  Thebes  was  equally  iUu- 
the  valley  of  Bab-el-Melook,  the  most  spacious  trious  in  the  mythical  and  the  historical  ages 
and  highly  adorned  belonging  to  those  mon-  of  Greece.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  diviu- 
archs  who  ei\joyed  a  long  reign.  Here  repose  ties  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  of  the  seerTlnsu^ 
the  Theban  Pharaohs  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  the  musician  Ampliion,  the  poet  Pindar,  and 
dynasty,  but  only  8  complete  catacombs  have  the  warriors  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas;  its 
been  discovered.  The  monuments,  as  also  those  tw;o  sieges  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal  hooaes 
in  the  separate  burial  place  allotted  to  the  were  favorite  subjects  of  tragedy ;  and  it  vas 
queens,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  hiero-  for  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece.  Tradiuo& 
glyphics. — Still  more  remarkable  are  the  ruins  ascribed  to  Oadmus  the  foundation  of  the  ckar 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  villages  del,  which  was  hence  called  Oadmea.  Trm 
of  Luxor  and  Eamak.  At  Luxor  the  most  the  5  Sparti,  the  survirbrs  of  the  profeof » 
striking  monuments  were  two  beautifbl  obelisks  the  dragon^s  teeth,  were  descended  the  noU^ 
of  red  granite,  covered  with  a  profdsion  of  hie-  Theban  families.  The  expuledon  of  (Edipua, 
roglyphics,  one  of  which  has  been  removed  to  and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  "  Sevw^t^;^^ 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Behind  Thebes"  and  by  the  I^igoni,  were  tiieprinci- 
them  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Bhamses,  one  89  pal  events  before  the  Oadmeans  were  onTen 
feet  high,  but  now  covered  to  the  breast  with  out  by  the  Boeotians,  a  tribe  from  Theas^T* 
accumulations  of  earth  and  sand.  Two  courts  TMb  occurred  about  60  years  after  die  Trtjsn 
and  a  series  of  apartments,  connected  and  sur-  war,  according  to  Thucydidea.  The  legislatiop 
rounded  by  colonnades  and  porticos,  extend  of  Philolaus,  in  the  8th  oentoiy  B.  C,  gave  it 
beyond.  The  road  from  Luxor  to  Kamak  lies  an  oligarchical  instead  of  monarchical  form  of 
through  fields  of  haifeh  grass,  though  they  were  government,  and  made  it  the  head  of  the  coo- 
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MeraoyofBoBotiantcrwiis.    The  Ibst  entar^  tlie  ccindltt<m  of  a  vllkge,  fia  irhfoh  11  bis  ilnotf 

oertain  event  in  its  history  is  the  revolt  of  one  remained, 

of  these  towns,  Plateea  (519  or  510  B.  C.)»  THEFT.    See  Lasosnt. 

which  applied  to  Athens  for  proleetion.    A  THEINE.    See  OAJVBnrs,  and  Tka. 

war  ensned-  between  the  Thebans  and  Afhe-  THEINEB,  Airotrsmr,  a  German  theologian 

niana,  in  which  the  latter  were  snocessfo])  and  and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  bom  in  Breslau, 

which  initiated  lasting  enmity  between  the  April  11,  1804.    He  stodied  at  tiie  nnirersities 

two  states.    Thebes  l<Mt  credit  by  abandoning  of  Breslan  and  Halle,  at  first  theology  and  af* 

the  caaseof  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and  terward  philosophy  and  law.  While  studying  he 

fighting  against  the  Athenians  at  Plateea  (479).  fhlly  shared  the  views  of  his  brother,  Johann 

Ibe  victorious   Greeks   i^peared  before  its  Anton,  on  chnroh  reform,  and  assisted  him  in 

walls,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pnt  the  publication  of  his  extensive  work  on  celi» 

dieir  ^^Medizin^'  leaders  to  death.    An  Athe-  bacy.    An  essay  on  the  papal  decretals  pro* 

nian  mvasion  supplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a  cored  for  him  from  the  umverdty  of  Halle  the 

iemocratic  government  in  456,  but  the  former  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from  the  Prussian 

was  restored  in  447.    During  the  Peloponne-  government  a  stipend  for  a  sdentiflc  journey 

nan  war  the  Thebans  were  more  anti-Athenian  to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.    A  residence  in 

than  even  the  Spartans,  but  joined  the  coalition  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bome  completely 

igoiost  the  latter  in  895,  and  were  the  only  changed  his  tiieological  views,  and  he  became 

portion  of  the  allied  army  which  was  not  rout-  from  an  extreme  Gdlican  one  of  the  most  un- 

id  bj  them  at  Coronea.    The  peace  of  Antal«  compromising  advocates  of  the  papal  preroga- 

sidas,  negotiated  by  Sparta  (887),  deprived  tives.    He  has  ever  since  remained  in  Bome, 

:hem  of  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Bceotian.  where  he  was  appointed  in  1851  prefect  of  the 

;owns,  and  in  889  a  blow  was  struck  at  their  secret  archives  of  ^e  Vatican.    His  writings, 

ndependenoe  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  mostly  on  church  history  and  church  law,  are 

utadel.    They  contuiued  ii^  the  hands  of  the  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  contain  val* 

Spartan  party  for  8  years,  when  Peio^idas  and  uable  documents,  which  he  was  for  the  first 

)thers  succeeded  in  expelling  the  garrison,    in  time  permitted  to  publish  from  the  papal  ar« 

he  hostilities  which  followed  they  recovered  chives.    Among  the  more  important  of  his 

3<Botia,  invaded  Phocis,  and  triumphed  over  the  works  are  a  *^  History  of  Theological  Seminar 

Spartans  at  Tegyra  (375).    The  decisive  vie-  lies''  (Ments,  1885) ;  a  ^^  History  of  the  Bfforti 

ory  of  Leuotra  (871)  gave  to  them  the  hege-  of  the  Holy  See  to  cause  a  Betum  of  tlie 

nonj  of  Greece,  and  Epaminondas  invaded  Fati<ms  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  BomaB 

i^clopomieeus,  and  established  there  the  Area*  Church"  (voL  i.,  Augsburg,  1887) ;  a  "  History 

lian  confederation  and  the  state  of  Messenia  as  of  the  Betum  of  the  Houses  of  Brunswick  and 

>oIitical  powers  aatagonistio  to  Sparta.    But  Saxony  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church"  (Einsie- 

hej  in  vain  sou^^  to  establidi  their  supremacy  dein,  1848),  &c.    Against  Cr^tineau- Joly,  who 

)j  a  general  treaty,  and  lost  it  after  the  death  had  censuived  Clement  XIV.  for  having  sop- 

)f  Epaminondaa  at  Mantinea  (862).    Athens,  pressed  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote,  in  vin- 

ong  Jealous  of  Thebes,  was  now  abie  to  rei^  it,  dication  of  the  pope,  the  *'  History  of  the  Pontifi- 

ind  sacceeded  in  wresting  Euboea  from  it  (858).  eate  of  Clement  XIV."  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858). 

rhebes  was  soon  after  supported  by  Philip  of  He  undwtook  to  continue  the  church  history  of 

facedon  against  both  Athens  and  Sparta  in  Baronius,  and  published  the  first  8  volumes  at 

he  Phocian  war,  and  continued  in  alliance  Bome  in  1858.    A  collection  of  important  doc*- 

rith  him  tail  he  seized  Elatea  (889),  when  the  uments  relathig  to  the  church  history  of  Hun- 

loqaence  of  Demosthenes  induced  the  Thebans  gary,  mostly  taken  from  the  Vatican  archives, 

0  Tmite  with  the  Athenians  against  his  danger-  was  pubhshed  by  him  in  1859  (2  vols.) ;  and 

*as  projects.    Thej  sent  an  army  to  the  battle  similfur  collections  respecting  Poland  and  lith- 

f  Obfleronea  (888),  in  which  their  sacred  band  mania  (2  vds.)  in  1860  and  1861,  and  respeot- 

ras  cut  to  pieces  in  the  ranks,  and  after  which  ing  the  church  history  of  France  from  1790 

hey  opened  their  gates  to  a  Macedonian  garri-  to  1800,  in  1858  (2  vols.,  Pari^. — Jobaxk 

on.    The  leadmg  citizens  were  put  to  death  Anton,  a  German  theologian,  elder  brother 

r  banished,  but  the  exiles   returned   after  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bredau,  Deo.  15, 

^hilip^s  death,  besieged  the  garrison,  and  in-  1799,  died  there.  May  15,  1860.    He  studied 

ited  the  other  GrecSk  states  to  declare  their  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of 

idependenoe.    The  rapid  advance  of  Aiexan-  his  native   town,  and  was  appointed  there 

er  defeated  their  attempt  (885).     The  city  in  182^  professor  of  exeffetical  theology  and 

ras  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temples  and  the  of  canonical  law.    He  snowed  himself  from 

oQse  of  Pindar  ^one  being  spared ;  the  dta-  the  beginning  a  zealous  advocate  of  Gallioan 

el  was  again  held  by  a  Macedonian  garrison ;  principles,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  move* 

ho  territory  was  divided  among  the  allies ;  ments  among  the  clergy  of  Silesia  for  thdr 

nd  the  inhabitants  were  sold  hito  slavery,  practical  introduction.   Assisted  by  his  brother, 

hebes  was  vnthout  inhabitants  for  the  next  Augustin,  he  published  in  1826  an  extensive 

0  years,  and,  though  restored  by  Caasander,  work  on  the  history  of  celibacy  (IHe  Mf^fuh-- 

ever  became  again  an  independent  state.    In  rung  der  ertwunffenm  EkdoHgheU^  Altenbnrg, 

he  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to  1828;  new  ed^  1846),  which  at  the  tinke  of  iU 
VOL.  XT. — ^27 
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publication  made  a  deep  Befuuidon  in  Germany,  THEIOSTOCLES,  an  Athenian  Btatoamn 

and  is  regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  on  and  general,  bom  about  514  B.  0^  died  a 

the  subject.    He  resigned  his  chair  in  1830,  Magnesia,  Asia  Minor,  about  449.    He  was  ia 

and  held  a  pastoral  charge  until  1845,  when  he  early  life  so  remarkable  for  his  ambitious  chv^ 

Joined  the  German  Oatholics,  publishing  in  vin-  acter  that  his  master  said  to  him :  ^Uj  boj, 

dioation  of  this  step  Die  reformatarmhen  B&-  jou  will  not  be  any  thing  little,  but  oertaiolj 

Btrebungen  in  der  hatholischen  Kirche  (Alten-  something  great,  good  or  bad."    He  was  pres- 

burg,  1845).    But  he  soon  disconnected  him-  ent  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  490  B.  C,  md 

self  from  the  movement,  as  its  principal  lead-  may  have  been  ffeneral  of  his  tribe  on  that  oc- 

ers,  in  his  opinion,  went  too  far,  and  joined  the  casion.    After  the  di^^race  of  Miltiadea,  Aris- 

Protestant  church.    He  afterward  received  an  tides  and  Themistodes  became  the  chief  meo 

appointment  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  of  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 

Breslau.    Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  was  so  bitter  that  the  former  is  reported  to 

he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets,  have  remarked :  ^'  If  the  Athenians  were  win, 

forming  part  of  the  Bible  work  of  Dereser,  and  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  haratknsC 

Dm  SelighdU  Dogma  der  hatholischen  Eirche  The  contention,  alter  being  carried  on  8  or  4 

(Breslau,  1847).  years,  resulted  in  488  in  an  appeal  to  a  Tote  of 

THEISS  (ana  TUnteus;  Hun.  TiszaXA  river  ostracism,  and  Aristides  went  into  exile.  Froa 
of  Europe,  which  drains  all  eastern  Hungary  this  time  Themistodes  was  the  great  politicil 
and  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania.  It  is  leader  in  Athens,  and  his  active  genios  aavtf 
formed  by  the  umon  of  the  Black  and  White  once  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  an 
Theiss  about  20  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Szigeth,  in  the  city  from  the  threatened  revenge  of  tlie 
the  county  of  M4miaros,  flows  first  westward  to  Persian  king,  who  had  been  making  vast  prep- 
Tokay,  thence  8.  W.  to  Szolnok,  when  it  turns  arations  for  the  conquest  of  Greece.  He  per- 
8.  and  enters  the  Danube  near  TiteL  in  the  suaded  the  Athenians  to  build  200-8hipevitii 
Military  Frontier  land,  22  m.  K  8.  E.  from  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laarioin, 
Peterwardein.  Its  length  is  about  600  m.,  for  instead  of  distributing  it  among  the  citizefis; 
most  of  whioh  it  is  navigable.  Its  principal  and  he  endeavored  in  various  wajs  to  nuke 
tributaries  are  the  Szamos,  the  Bodrog,Zag7va,  Athens  a  great  naval  power.  The  open  Im; 
KOrds,  Maros,  and  Bega.  The  chief  com-  of  Phalerum  was  given  up  as  a  harbor,  and  the 
merce  of  the  river  consists  in  the  conveyance  new  harbor  of  Pin^us  was  begun  to  be  farmed 
of  salt,  timber.and  agricultural  produce.  and  fortified  during  the  year  when  be  tss 

THELWALL,  John,  an  English  author  and  either  archon  or  generaL    In  the  beginning  of 

elocutionist,  born  in  London,  July  27, 1764,  died  480,  as  the  force  of  Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of 

in  Bath,  Feb.  17, 1884.    He  was  originally  in-  passing  the  Hellespont,  10,000  heaTj-anud 

tended  for  an  artist,  but  subsequentiy  studied  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  the  Sparta 

law,  which  however  he  abandoned  in  his  22d  Eussnetus  and  Themistodes,  occupied  the  de£l« 

year  for  the  profession  of  literature.    In  1787  of  Tempo;  but  finding  that  troops  cohMIm 

he  published  poems  in  2  volumes,  which  brought  landed  in  their  rear,  and  that  there  was  another 

him  into  notice;  and  embracing  liberal  opin-  entrance  into Thessalythroagh Macedonia, ther 

ions,  he  became  a  member  of  the  ^^  Oorrespond-  retreated  to  their  ships.    Ail  northern  Greece 

ing  Society.^'    Taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  was  in  consequence  left  defencdeas,  and  either 

poutioal  agitation  of  the  times,  he  was  prose-  joined  or  submitted  to  the  invaders.  Theop- 

onted  for  high  treason  along  with  John  Home  tocles  now  commanded  the  Athenian  portka 

Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  6  of  the  fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Artom- 

days  was  acquitted.    He  afterward  lectured  for  aium,  under  the  Spartan  Eurybiadea.  ^^ 

a  number  of  years  on  political  subjects,  and  in  the  vast  number  of  Persian  ships  was  discor* 

1801  began  to  act  as  tutor  of  elocution,  upon  ered,  Eurybiades  was  disposed  to  drawback  to 

which  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  southern  Greece ;  but  the  Euboeans  g*^ JJ 

*^  Medical  and  Physical  Journal "  and  to  the  talents  to  Themistodes,  with  which  he  iodoced 

"  Monthly  ACagazine."    He  also  published  ^'Po-  the  8partan  commander,  and  also  the  Oo^ 

ems  written  in  the  Tower  and  in  the  Newgate ;"  thian  Adimantus,  to  remain  and  defend  £b- 

<'The  Tribune"  (8  vols.);  ''Political  Miscella-  bosa.     In  the  ensuing  battle,  fboght  on  the 

nies ;"  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Oline  on  Stammering ; "  same  days  with  the  engagement  at  Tbermopjl^ 

'^  The  Peripatetic"  (8  vols.) ;  and  a  novel  called  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage ;  bnt  thstp^ 

**  The  Daughter  of  Adoption."  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ^h^r 

THEMIS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  datu^h-  the  Athenian  ships  being  much  ^PPHI 

ter  of  Uranus  and  Gaa,  married  to  Zeus.    She  was  determined  to  retire.    Themiitocltf  oxi^ 

dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assembly  however,  caused  to  be  cut  on  the  ^^^^ 

of  the  gods.    She  is  represented  in  Homer  as  rious  points  an  address  to  the  lonians  nitne 

the  personification  of  the  order  of  things  estab-  Persian  fleet,  entreating  them  either  to  deseit 

lished  by  law,  custom,  and  equity.    At  Thebes  or  to  fight  backwardly  against  men  ^j^}' 

she  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with  Zeus  Ago-  own  race.    Athens,  at  the  instance  of  ™^ 

r»us,  and  at  Olympia  in  common  with  the  Ho-  tocles,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitanti^  and 

ra,  her  daughters.  Temples  were  also  dedicated  its  defence,  in  accordaDce  with  *.^^P*^^ 

to  her  at  Athens,  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Trosaene.  aponse  probably  dictated  by  him,  introsted  w 
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ibe  '^  wooden  valW^  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  whole  and  that  in  case  their  city  was  taken  they  might 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  gathered  together  at  retire  behind  these  walls  and  on  the  sea  defend 
Salamis  under  Enrjbiades.  Of  the  878  ships,  themselves  against  the  maritime  power  of  the 
heside  penteconters,  comprising  the  fleet,  tiie  world.  He  fdso  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
Athenians  ftimished  180.  It  was  in  conse-  bnild  every  year  20  new  triremes.  The  story 
qoence  of  the  threat  of  Themistocles  that  the  told  by  Plutarch  of  his  project  for  burning  all 
Athenian  contingent  would  sail  away  to  Siris  the  Grecian  ships  except  the  Athenian,  so  that 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  determined  to  eive  battle;  no  city  but  Athens  might  have  a  naval  force, 
and  when  a  fresh  council  had  resolved  to  sail  which  was  defeated  by  the  justice  of  AristideS) 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  frustrated  their  plan  is  unquestionably  a  pure  fabrication.  After 
by  sending  a  slave  to  the  Persian  commander  the  fortification  of  the  Pirseus  his  political  as- 
with  a  message  that  the  Greeks  were  meditat-  cendencv  dedined,  in  consequence  of  his  du- 
ing  a  flight,  and  could  easUy  be  cut  off.  The  plicity,  his  unprincipled  love  of  money,  and 
Persian  fleet  was  consequently  moved  down  in  especially  his  acts  in  regard  to  the  insuJar  al- 
the  night  so  as  to  enclose  the  Greeks,  and  there  lies.  His  opponents  in  Athens  were  headed 
was  no  choice  left  for  the  latter  but  to  fight,  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  and  by  Alome- 
(See  Gbsboe,  vol.  viii.  p.  448.)  After  the  great  on.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge 
victory  there  gained,  Themistocles  and  the  of  treasonable  intercourse  wilix  the  Persians, 
Athenians  were  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  the  but  about  471  was  ostracized  and  went  into 
Helleroont  and  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  exile  to  Argos.  "While  he  was  there  the  treo- 
in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Xerxes;  son  of  Pausanias  was  discovered,  and  among 
bat  to  this  the  other  confederates  refrised  to  his  letters  were  found  proofs  of  the  privity  of 
agree,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Themis-  Themistocles.  Hie  Lacedsemonians  sent  to 
tmsles,  however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Athens  to  prefer  against  him  a  charge  of  trea- 
Herodotoa,  privately  sent  word  to  the  king  that  son,  and  jomt  envoys  from  Athens  and  Sparta 
he  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  pursuing  were  despatched  to  Argos  to  arrest  him.  Hav- 
his  ships  and  breaking  np  his  bridges  over  the  ing^  notice  of  their  coming  he  fled,  and  t^r 
HeDespont;  and  this  he  did  in  order  to  induce  twice  narrowly  escaping  capture  reached  Susa, 
Xerxes  to  return,  and  that  he  might  have  a  safe  where  he  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
retreat  in  ease  any  mischance  should  in  the  fri-  Xerxes,  a  letter  claiming  protection  on  the 
tore  befan  him  at  Athens.  He  now  employed  score  of  his  services  to  his  father  after  the  bat- 
his  fleet  in  levying  contributions  from  the  tie  of  Salamis,  and  asking  permission  to  wait  a 
Greek  islands  which  had  adhered  to  the  Per-  year  and  then  to  come  before  him  in  person 
aans,  and  by  this  means  gained  considerable  to  explain  his  views.  His  request  was  granted, 
money  for  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  and  he  himself  treated  with  honor.  At  the 
the  other  generals.  After  the  division  of  the  end  of  a  year,  having  mastered  the  Persian 
booty  gained  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  language,  he  entered  mto  personal  oommuni- 
the  isthmus,  where  he  was  deprived  of  the  first  cation  with  the  king ;  and  no  Greek,  says  Thu- 
prize  for  skill  and  wisdom  by  each  of  the  com-  cydides,  had  ever  before  attained  such  a  com- 
manders voting  for  himself,  but  had  a  large  mandinginfluence  and  position  at  the  Persian 
nuQority  of  votes  for  the  second  prize.  The  court.  Me  excited  Artaxerxes  with  plans  for 
envy  of  the  leaders  prevented  any  aecision  be-  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  was  presented 
ing  made,  but  Themistocles  was  regarded  as  by  him  with  a  Persian  wife  and  with  large 
the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  and  the  whole  coun-  presents.  After  visiting  various  parts  of  Asia, 
tiy  was  filled  with  his  fame.  He  went  to  he  lived  at  Hagneeda  on  the  Mseander,  and  re- 
Sparta,  and  was  there  received  with  nnprece-  ceived  his  maintenance  from  the  revenues  of 
dented  honors;  and  though  the  Lacedeemonians  that  and  two  neighboring  cities.  Some  of  his 
gave  to  Eurybiades  the  crown  of  valor,  they  property  at  Athens  was  secretly  sent^  him  by 
nve  to  Themistocles  the  crown  of  wisdom,  his  friends,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  amounting  to  80 
When  (he  Athenians  returned  to  rebuild  their  or  100  talents,  was  confiscated.  He  is  said  to 
rained  city,  and  to  reconstruct  their  fortifica-  have  poisoned  himself  because  he  knew  his 
tioBB  on  an  enlarged  scale,  Sparta  from  jealousy,  promises  to  the  Persian  king  conld  not  be  frd- 
but  nnder  a  friendly  guise,  opposed  and  might  nlled.  "  Themistocles,^' says  Thucydides,  "  was 
have  thwarted  the  project  of  refortifying ;  but  the  strongest  example  of  the  power  of  natural 
Themistocles  was  sent  there  as  ambassador,  talent,  and  in  this  respect  is  particularly  wor- 
and  opntrived  to  deceive  the  Spartans  until  the  thy  of  admiration ;  for  by  his  natural  under- 
walls  were  far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  standing,  without  any  education  originally  to 
of  defence.  Athens  was  now  secure  against  ex-  form  it,  or  afterward  to  strengthen  it,  he  had 
tenial  enemies,  and  Themistocles  was  more  than  the  best  jud^ent  in  actual  circumstances,  and 
ever  desirous  of  making  her  a  great  maritime  he  formed  his  judgment  with  the  least  deliber- 
power.  The  work  on  the  PirsQus  was  resumed  ation ;  and  as  to  future  events,  he  made  in 
on  a  fru"  grander  scale,  and  the  plan  of  the  forti-  general  the  best  conjectures ;  whatever  he  took 
fications  was  such  as  to  render  them  impregna-  in  hand,  he  was  also  able  to  expound;  and  on 
ble.  To  this  costly  and  difficult  work  he  encour-  matters  where  he  had  no  experience,  he  was 
aged  the  people  by  telling  them  that  the  Piraeus  not  unable  to  form  a  competent  judgment; 
was  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens  itself^  and  both  of  the  better  and  tne  worse,  while  it 
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was  still  in  tmoertaintj,  he  had  a  most  excel-  published  "(4to.,  London,  1T26).  For  the  attack 

lent  foresight ;  and  to  express  all  in  brief^  by  upon  him  in  the  "Donciad"  he  broaghtoot 

the  force  of  his  natural  capacity  and  the  quick-  an  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  works  (7  vols.  8to^ 

ness  of  his  determination,  he  was  the  most  effi-  London,  1783),  which  entirely  destroyed  the 

oient  of  all  men  in  promptly  deciding  what  was  reputation  of  Pope^s  edition.    Theobald  wrota 

t6  be  done.^'    His  life  was  written  by  Nepos  or  translated  20  plays,  now  all  forgotten,  mid 

and  by  Plutarch.  also  brought  on  the  stage  a  play  entitled  ^*TiH 

THfiNARD,  Louis  Jacques,  baron,  a  French  Double  Falsehood,  or  the  D^trest  Loven,*^ 

chemist,  born  at  La  Loupti^re,  Aube,  May  4,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  asserted  was  com- 

1777,  died  in  Paris,  June  21,  1857.    The  son  posed  by  Shakespeare.    Dr.  Fanner  maintaioed 

of  a  poor  farmer,  he  early  repaired  to  Paris,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Shirley,  bat  modern 

and  applied  himself  to  chemistry  under  Four-  critics  generally  agree  that  there  is  in  it  ver; 

oroy  with  such  success  as  to  be  appointed,  when  little  either  of  Shakespeare  or  Shirley,  aotd 

scarcely  20  years  old,  assistant  professor  of  very  much  of  Theobald.    He  was  also  author 

that  science  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  af-  of  a  life  of  Walter  Raleigh,  and  at  the  time  d 

terward  became  professor  there,  at  the  college  his  death  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  Bess- 

of  France,  and  at  the  Sorbonne.    He  succeeded  mont  and  Fletcher. 
Fourcroy  as  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences        THEOOBITUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  &  nt- 

in  1810,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  tive  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  about  270  R 

of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  0.    He  went  to  Alexandria,  and  secured  die 

His  clearness  of  exposition  and  elegance  of  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  returned  to 

style,  enhanced  by  scientific  fervor,  made  his  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  Hiero  IL   Notb- 

lectures  very  popular.    (See  Chemistbt,  vol.  ing  else  is  known  of  his  life.    He  wrote  in  a 

y.  p.  41.)    Charles  X.  on  his  accession  to  the  mixed  dialect  in  which  the  Doric  predominat* 

throne  made  him  a  baron,  and  in  1827  he  was  ed,  and  was  the  creator  of  pastoral  poetrjasa 

elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.    Under  department  of  literature.    There  are  extant  30 

Louis  Philippe  he  became  a  member  of  the  poems,  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^'  l^jW 

council  of  public  instruction,  was  created  a  peer  which  are  attributed  to  him,  although  Bome 

in  1838,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  are  doubtless  spurious.    Beside  these,  3  lina 

in  1842,  and  soon  afterward  chancellor  of  the  from  a  poem  called  *'  Berenice,''  and  23  epi- 

university.    He  was  for  many  years  president  grams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  are  ascribed  to 

of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  ofnation-  his  pen.    Theocritus  has  had  several  imitatois, 

al  industry ;  and  near  the  close  of  his  life  he  of  whom  the  greatest  was  Yirgil,  nomerofa 

founded  a  ^^  Society  for  the  Succor  of  Friends  commentators,  and  innumerable  editors.  Tbe 

of  Science,'' for  the  benefit  of  inventors  impov-  first* edition  was  published  without  name  of 

erished  by  useful  researches,  and  contributed  place  or  date,  but  probably  at  HHan  about 

20,000  francs  to  its  funds.    His  most  popular  1493 ;  the  latest  is  tnat  of  J.  Meineke  (Berliii 

work,  Traits  eUmentaire  de  ehimie  theoriqiie  et  1856).    The  "  Idyls"  have  been  sevenJ  tima 

pratique  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1813-16;  7th  ed.,  5  translated  into  English, 
vols.,  1836\  has  been  translated  into  several       THEODOLITE  (Gr.3ra>,  see,  di^Xoc,  maiufe^ 

European  languages.    He  was  a  constant  con-  and  irvr,  circumference),  an  instrmnent  u^  in 

tributor  to  the  Annales  de  ehimie^  Annales  de  surveying  for  measuring  imgles,  both  horizontal 

physique  et  de  ehimie^  and  the  Memoires  of  the  and  vortical.    When  tXiis  instrument  was  in- 

society  of  Arcueil  and  the  academy  of  sciences,  vented  is  uncertain,  but  an  act  of  the  gener^ 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  an  English  author,  born  court  of  Massachusetts  of  1735  gives  to  Ko- 
in  Sittingboume,  Kent,  died  in  Sept.  1774.  He  land  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  exete- 
was  tiie  son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bred  to  sive  privileges  for  7  years,  for  making  ao^ 
his  father's  business,  but  early  abandoned  it  selling  an  instrument  for  surveying  land  of 
for  literature.  His  first  production  was  a  now  his  invention  called  the  new  theodolite,  by 
forgotten  tragedy  called  *'  Electra,"  which  ap-  which,  as  declared  in  the  act,  "land  could  be 
peared  in  1714 ;  and  in  1717  he  contributed  to  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despat<ib  than 
gist's  ""Weekly  Journal"  a  number  of  papers  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore^ pl- 
under the  title  of "  The  Oensor,"  and  by  his  Jected  or  made  within  itaa  province."  it 
criticisms  provoked  attacks  from  other  writers,  came  into  use  soon  after,  and  took  the  pl^ce 
one  of  whom  was  Dennis.  He  is  now  remember-  in  important  surveys  of  the  quadrant  and  ra- 
ed  chiefly  for  having  been  the  original  hero  of  peating  circle.  It  consists  of  a  oircolar  plate 
the  "  Dunciad,"  though  in  the  later  editions  he  of  metal  so  attached  upon  the  head  of  a  tripod 
was  displaced  to  make  way  for  Gibber.  This  or  other  support  as  to  be  readily  broo^t  to  a 
position  he  owed  to  having  pointed  out  the  horizontal  position  by  thumb  screws,  according 
errors  in  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  a  to  the  indications  of  the  attached  levels.  It^ 
pamphlet  entitled  *' Shakespeare  Restored ;  or,  outer  circumference  is  divided  into  degree 
a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errors  as  well  com-  and  parts  of  degrees.  A  vertical  axis  pacing 
mitted  as  unamended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Edi-  through  its  centre  supports  a  second  p^ 
tion  of  this  Poet,  designed  not  only  to  correct  nearly  touching  the  lower  one,  and  easilj  mor- 
the  said  Edition,  but  to  restore  the  true  Bead-  ed  in  either  dindctaon  upon  its  axis.  On  q>{^ 
ing  of  Shakespeare  in  all  the  Editions  ever  yet  site  sides  of  the  upper  disk  a  portion  <^  ^ 
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edge  is  ebamfo^  awf^,  and  upon  the  beyelled  (Bee  Ooast  Subyxt,  vol.  y.  p.  896.)  Theodo- 
ear&ce,  forming  a  continnons  slope  with  that  lites  in  ordinaiy  use  have  circles  5  inches  in 
of  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate,  are  marked  the  diameter. — ^For  full  descriptions  of  the  con- 
dividons  of  the  vernier  scale  hj  which  the  de-  stmction  and  use  of  theodolites,  see  Heather^s 
grees  may  be  read  off  to  minutes.  Very  large  *'  Treatise  on  Matiiematical  Instruments, "  in 
theodolites  have  8  verniers  120°  apart,  the  av-  Weale's  ^^  Rudimentary  Series,"  and '^GiUespie^s 
erage  readings  of  which  reduce  the  liability  of  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying"  (New  York), 
error.  The  upper  plate  carries  upright  stand-  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast 
ards  firmly  fixed  to  it,  upon  which  is  supported  survey  for  the  year  1856  contains  fall  instruc- 
a  telescope  directed  across  its  horizontal  axis,  tions,  by  assistant  J.  E.  Hilgard,  in  the  method 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  up  and  down  in  a  of  testing  a  repeating  theodolite, 
vertical  plane.  A  graduated  arc  of  which  this  THEODORA.  See  JusTnnAK. 
axis  is  the  centre  passes  below  the  telescope  THEODOR£T(THEODOBETtrB),afatherofthe 
between  the  standards,  and  serves  to  measure  Greek  church,  and  one  of  the  chief  representa- 
the  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  tives  of  the  theolo^cal  school  of  Antioch,  bom 
telescope.  A  long  spirit  level  attached  to  the  at  Antioch  in  886  or  898.  died  in  457  or  458. 
telescope  itself  albras  a  further  check  upon  He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  family,  went  after 
the  accuracy  of  the  levelling  when  the  tele-  the  death  of  his  parents  into  a  cloister,  be- 
scope  is  taken  out  of  the  Y^s  that  support  it  and  came  in  420  bishop  of  Oyrrhus  on  the  En- 
reversed.  The  vernier  for  the  vertical  arc  is  phrates  in  Syria,  and  reunited  many  members 
attached  to  the  compass  box,  which  occupies  a  of  the  sects  with  the  Catholic  church.  He 
position  direcHy  over  the  centre  of  the  upper  declared  against  the  Nestorians,  and  at  the 
plate.  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  screws  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  subscribed  the 
by  which  the  plates  are  clamped,  and  also  tan-  condemnatory  decree  against  Nestorius.  He 
gent  screws  for  giving  slight  motions  in  a  hori-  was  one  of  the  best  exegetical  writers  of  the 
zontal  or  vertical  direction.  When  the  tele-  ancient  school  (see  Richter,  De  TheodoreUp 
scope  is  directed  to  any  object,  the  readings  of  EpUtolarum  Pavlinarum  Interpreter  Leipsio, 
the  verniers  are  taken ;  the  lower  plate  is  then  1822),  and  beside  wrote  homilies,  of  which 
clamped,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  with  the  those  on  Divine  Providence  are  especially  val- 
upper  plate  to  any  other  object,  and  the  hori-  nable ;  a  history  of  the  Christian  church  from 
zontal  angle  between  the  two  is  thus  directly  824  to  429 ;  an  epitome  of  heretical  fables,  the 
obtained,  the  telescope  being  elevated  or  de-  lives  of  80  hermits,  and  180  letters.  Collective 
pressed  as  may  be  necessary.  The  difference  editions  of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Sli*- 
of  elevation  may  at  the  same  time  be  noticed  mond  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1642),  and  by  J.  L.  SchT]dze 
upon  the  vertical  arc  if  desired,  or  the  angle  and  Nosselt  (10  vols.,  Halle,  1769-^74).  A 
wfaicb  either  point  makes  from  the  horizontal  translation  of  his  '*  Ecclesiastical  History"  was 
line.  The  instrument  may  thus  be  used  for  published  in  Bohn^s  "Ecclesiastical  Library" 
levelling  or  for  determining  heights  by  triangu-  (London,  1854). 

lation.  The  theodolite  diners  from  the  transit  THEODORIO  (Ger.  Dietrich),  sumamed  Tbb 
in  the  limited  range  of  the  telescope  of  the  for-  Gbeat,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  bom  in  Pan- 
mer  upon  its  horizontal  axis,  while  the  transit  nonia  in  455,  died  in  526.  The  son  of  Theode- 
can  be  turned  completely  over  so  as  to  sight  in  mir,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  settled 
either  direction.  The  latter  is  a  much  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  was  when  8 
convenient  and  exact  method  of  prolonging  a  years  old  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Con- 
straight  line  than  by  turning  the  telescope  of  stantinople,  where  he  was  careftdly  educated 
the  Uieodolite  half  round  or  reversing  it  in  its  in  all  martial  arts  and  exercises,  but  utterly 
Y's.  The  transit  is  very  generally  used  in  the  neglected  literary  culture.  He  was  restored  to 
United  States,  especially  by  raUroad  surveyors,  his  father  at  the  age  of  18,  and,  after  greatly 
instead  of  a  theodolite;  and  to  distinguish  it  distinguishing  himself  in  war,  succeeded  him 
from  the  astronomical  transit  instrument  it  is  as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  475.  The 
sometimes  called  engineer's  transit,  or  railroad  southern  part  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  had  pre- 
trandt.  It  is  sometimes  fhrmshed  with  a  ver-  viously  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor 
tical  circle  for  measurmg  vertical  angles,  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian,  of  whom  Theodoric  was  for 
may  then  be  called  a  transit  theodolite.  The-  some  years  a  faithful  ally ;  but  the  emperor 
odolites  of  large  size  have  been  employed  upon  breaking  hispromises,  war  broke  out  between 
Important  trigonometrical  surveys.  Ramsden's  them,  and  Theodorio  ravaged  the  Byzantine 
great  theodolite,  completed  in  1787  and  used  territories  till  Zeno  in  483  appeased  him  by 
upon  tiie  surveys  for  connecting  the  observato-  conferring  upon  him  large  gifts  and  many  bon- 
nes of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  had  a  circle  of  8  ors,  even  naming  him  consul  in  484.  The  war 
feet  diameter ;  other  instruments  of  the  same  was  however  renewed  in  487,  and  Theodorio 
size  have  been  used  by  the  British  government  marched  upon  Constantinople ;  and  to  ^t  rid 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  India.  The  principal  of  him  Zeno  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of 
theodolites  used  upon  the  United  States  coast  Italy,  then  niled  by  the  usurper  Odoaoer. 
survey  are  very  perfect  instruments  constructed  He  consequently  in  488  marched  toward  the 
by  Gambey  of  Paris,  the  largest  with  a  circle  peninsula  at  the  head  of  his  whole  people, 
of  80  inches  diameter  and  others  of  10  inches,  amounting  to  about  200,000,  with  a  laige  num- 
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bar  of  wagODfl  oonTeying  their  most  preoioM  feated  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  GaUas.  Before 

effects  and  their  store  of  provisions.    He  first  attackiag  Ubye,  Zassai   formed  an  aDknce 

met  in  the  Alpine  passes  and  routed  an  armj  with  the  abuna  or  primate,  Abba  Salaxna,  irbo 

of  GepidsB  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated  Odo-  agreed  to  come  to  Gondar  on  condition  that  the 

acer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Bontius  (Ison-  Eoman  Catholic  priests  were  expelled.    Bf 

zo),  Aug.  28, 489.  After  two  other  yictories,  one  the  defeat  of  Eas  Ali,  Kassai  had  become  prince 

near  Verona,  the^  other  on  the  banks  of  the  of  Amhara,  and  he  summoned  Ubje  to  psj 

Adda,  he  shut  his  opponent  within  the  walls  tribute ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  ruler  a  wir 

of  Bavenna,  and  after  a  sie^e  of  more  than  8  ensued,  in  which  the  lord  of  Tigr^  lost  his 

years  received  his  capitulation  in  498,  appiy:-  kingdom  and  his  liberty.    Eassal  now  assusKd 

oflt" 


ently  consenting  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  title  of  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia, 
with  him ;  but  Theodoric  soon  after  had  his  the  name  of  Theodorus,  doubtless  in  reference 
rival  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet,  and  to  the  old  tradition  Ibat  a  king  of  the  name  cf 
firmly  established  his  power  over  the  whole  Theodorus  should  arise,  who  would  make 
peninsula.  He  distributed  one  third  of  the  Abyssinia  great  and  prc^perons,  and  destroy 
lands  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures,  but  the  two  chief  Mohammedan  cities  in  Arabi&, 
preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  administrative  Mecca  and  Medina.  He  now  set  about  ^e  task 
organization  of  the  Koman  empire.  Under  his  of  civilizing  the  people.  The  Coptic  was  de- 
fostering  care  Italy  became  prosperous  again;  clared  the  national  church,  the  Catbolic  priesU 
agriculture  and  industry  revived;  literature  being  driven  away,  although  the  Frotegtant 
and  the  fine  arte  flourished ;  internal  improve-  missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain.  Edicts 
ments  went  on,  and  new  monuments  were  were  issued  forbidding  tbe  slave  trade,  poljg- 
erected.  His  foreign  policy  proved  equally  amy,  the  emasculation  of  enemies,  and  the 
successful ;  through  well  devised  alliances,  he  mutilation  of  adult  captives.  Trade  and  agri- 
oontroUed  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had  culture  have  been  specially  favored,  and  sD 
settled  in  western  Europe.  He  checked  the  custom  houses  from  Qondar  to  Halai  have  bees 
triumphant  progress  of  Ciovis  after  the  victory  abolished.  In  1855  he  issued  an  order  to  th« 
of  Youill6  in  507,  protected  tbe  Visigoths,  and  Mohammedans  to  become  Christians  within 
secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  Provence,  two  years  or  to  leave  the  country ;  and  the 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religious  Galla  tribes  whose  land  be  has  conquered 
troubles;  the  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  bo-  have  assumed  the  Christian  faith.  In  1856 he 
longed,  being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retail-  subdued  Shoa  in  southern  Abyssisia,  bnt  the 
l^ed  against  the  Catholics  of  Italy ;  this  brought  Mohammedan  element,  which  is  strong  in  that 
on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  Bo-  region,  is  not  entirely  suppressed.  John  Bell, 
^thius,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  the  ven-  an  Englishman,  is  his  a^utant  and  engineer, 
erable  Symmaohus  were  apparentlv  involved,  and  an  English  consul  resides  at  his  cooii 
and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  ordered  them  The  missionary  Krapf,  who  visited  him  ia 
to  be  put  to  death.  Their  innocence  being  af-  1855,  says  that  at  that  time  he  not  only  coo- 
terward  demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  upon  ducted  all  his  wars  in  person,  but  was  also 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  death.  He  is  the  personally  the  dispenser  of  justice,  was  quick 
Dietrich  of  Bern  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  m  judgment,  and  friendly  to  Europeans. 

THEODORUS,  king  of  Abyssinia,  bom  about  THEODOSIUS,  a  Roman  genend,  beheaded 

1820.    He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  official  in  the  in  Carthage,  A.  D.  876.    During  the  rei^  of 

province  of  Euara  in  West  Abyssinia,  and  his  Yalentinian  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  ofBrit- 

real  name  is  Eassai.    In  a  school  at  Gondar  he  ain,  in  867  crossed  the  channel  at  the  head  of 

learned  to  read  and  write,  and  afterward  en-  a  large  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  th« 

tered  the  army  of  the  governor  of  Dembea,  country  from  the  barbariana,  strengthened  the 

and  served  in  the  campaigns  atf^ainst  the  Turks,  fortifications,  and  confirmed  Uie  Roman  power. 

The  governor  recommended  £ts8ai  to  his  mas-  In  870  he  returned,  was  made  master-geDenl 

ter  Kas  Ali,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  upper 

marriage,  and  an  official  station   under  his  Danube,  where   he   defeated  the  Alenunu. 

mother  Waisoro  Meunen,  to  whom  the  province  When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  had^  made  him- 

.    of  Dembea  belonged.    With  her  Eassai  soon  self  master  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia.  and 

quarrelled,  defeat^  her  army,  took  her  pris-  Count  Romanus,  the  governor  of  Africa,  unable 

oner,  and  released  her  only  on  condition  of  to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion,  l^eo- 

aorrendering   Dembea.     Itas  Ali,  unable  to  dosius  was  sent  to  that  country  to  redace  it  to 

avenge  his  mother,  made  over  the  province  to  its  allegiance.    Firmus  at  first  attempcedto  de- 

Burn  Goshu,  the  governor  of  Gojam,  who  in  ceive  him  by  an  appearance  of  submission,  out 

1850  forced  Eassai  to  seek  refuge  in  the  moun-  all  his  arts  were  rendered  unavailing  ^7  ^^ 

tains  of  his  native  Euara.    Here  he  collected  a  prudence  and  perseverance  of  Theodpanft-  At 

band  of  followers,  and,  in  Nov.  1852,  unex-  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  he  adTUiced 

pectedly  reentered  Dembea,  killed  Bum  Go-  into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  and  hostile 

shu  himself^  and  defeated  his  army  near  Lake  country,  driving  his  enemy  before  him.  ontu 

Tzana.    In  1858  he  became  involved  in  a  war  at  last  the  usurper  fled  to  Igmazen,  king  of 

with  his  father-in-law,  who  called  in  to  his  aid  the  Isaflenses.    The  latter  being  threatened 

Ubye,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Tigr6,  but  was  de-  with  destruction  for  harboring  him,  Finnts 
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strangled  hlmseli^  and  bis  dead  body  was  giTen  Ing  16  years  be  issued  at  least  16  edicts  against 
up  by  Igmazen.  Theodosins  recovered  AMoa,  all  beretios,  especially  against  tbose  disbelieying 
but  on  Uie  saspicion  tbat  bis  name  and  services  tbe  doctrine  of  Ibe  Trinity.  In  tbe  mean  time 
were  too  great  for  a  subject,  be  was  pat  to  death.  Mazimos,  baving  collected  an  army  of  barba- 
From  him  descended  a  line  of  Boman  emperors.  lians,  entered  and  conquered  Italy,  which  Yal- 
THEODOSIUS  L,  ths  Gbxat,  a  Roman  em-  entinian  bad  deserted  on  bis  approach,  fleeing 
peror,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Italica  or  to  Tbeasalonica.  The  disposition  of  Theodonns 
Gaaca,  Spain,  about  A.  D.  846,  died  Jan.  17, 896,  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  emperor 
He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  was  seconded  by  the  tears  of  Galla,  the  beauti- 
was  early  given  a  separate  command  and  ap-  ful  sister  of  the  latter,  whose  marriage  with  the 
pointed  dii^e  of  MoBsia,  and  while  occupying  emperor  of  the  East  was  the  pledge  of  civU 
that  station  gained  in  874  a  victory  over  the  war.  His  army  and  navy  were  quickly  assem- 
SarmatiaDS.  After  tbe  execution  of  his  father  bled,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  diBd- 
he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  led  a  private  life,  plined  men  be  marched  against  Mazimus,  en- 
cultivating  and  improving  his  land.  In  878  the  camped  at  the  Pannonian  city  of  Siscia  on  the 
emperor  Valens  was  kuled  and  tbe  Roman  Savus,  who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Aquileia; 
army  terribly  defeated  by  tbe  Goths  on  tbe  but  tbe  gates  of  the  city  bad  scarcely  been  shut 
plains  of  Adrianople ;  and  the  surviving  emne-  before  'Hieododus  appeared,  and  Maximus  was 
ror,  Gratian,  summoned  Theodosins  from  nis  given  up  by  bis  own  troops  and  put  to  death, 
retirement  to  take  the  supreme  command,  de-  The  emperor  oftbeEasLafter  restoring  peace  to 
elared  bun  Augustus,  Jan.  19, 879,  and  assigned  tbe  provinces,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June 
to  him  the  administration  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  18,  889.  At  this  time  the  citizens  of  Antiooh, 
i^t,  with  Dacia  and  Macedonia.  Fixing  his  burdened  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  rose  in  a 
head-quarters  at  Thessalonioa,  Theodosius  oar-  ftiry  which  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 
ried  on  the  war  against  tbe  €h>ths  during  4  cam-  the  imperial  fiunily,  which  were  torn  down  and 
pfligns  (879-882),  hazarding  no  general  engage-  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  disturbance 
ment,  but  reviving  the  dispiritea  Roman  troops  was  quickly  suppressed ;  but  a  sentence  of  ter- 
bj  attacking  the  enemy  in  detail.  After  the  rible  punishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
death  of  Fritigern,  the  Gothic  leader,  that  na-  city  by  Theodosins,  who  however  was  finally 
tioQ  was  broken  up  by  dissensions  and  jealous-  induced  to  suspend  its  complete  execution.  Tbe 
ies;  and  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  Amali,  was  won  people  of  Thessalonica  having  for  a  slight  cause 
over  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  surprised  and  murdered  Botheric  and  the  principal  officers  of 
slaoghtered  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  the  little  garrison,  the  emperor  sent  thither  an 
The  Qotha  were  afterward  again  united  under  army  of  barbarians,  who,  when  the  inhabitants 
Athanario,  who  made  peace  and  visited  Oon-  were  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  circus, 
stantinople,  where  he  died;  ai)/i  the  magnifi-  massacred  them  to  the  number  of  many  thon- 
cent  funeral  honors  paid  him  by  Theodosius  so  sands.  For  his  crime  in  sending  the  order  for 
von  over  his  followers  that  they  enlisted  in  the  this  deed,  Theodosius  was  formd  by  the  un- 
Boman  army.  In  888  Gratian,  the  emneror  daunted  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Wlan,  to  do 
of  the  West,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  public  penance.  The  emperor  spent  8  years  in 
by  Madmus,  who  sent  envoys  to  Theodosius  Italy,  and  seated  V alentinian  on  tiie  throne  of 
ezeosingbis  conduct  and  offering  him  peace  or  that  country.  The  latter  did  not  long  emoy 
var.  !nieodosius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  his  elevation,  being  strangled  in  892  by  bis 
aocept  the  latter,  and  he  reluctantly  entered  general  Arhogastes,  who  had  secured  for  hlm- 
iato  a  treaty  with  the  usurper,  by  which  he  self  all  the  real  power  of  the  government,  and 
recognized  him  as  emperor  of  the  countries  who  now  set  up  as  emperor  the  rhetorician 
north  of  the  Alps,  Yalentinian,  the  brother  of  Eugenius.  Theodosius  undertook  again  the 
Or^iau,  being  secured  the  possession  of  Italy,  conquest  of  the  West  He  crossed  tbe  Julian 
Africa,  and  western  Illyricum.  Theodosius  Alps,  and,  after  a  severe  and  long  uncertain 
now  devoted  bis  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  contest,  defeated  Arhogastes  in  the  open  conn- 
church.  Although  bom  of  Ohristian  parents,  try  extending  from  theur  fbot  to  the  walls  of 
he  was  not  baptized  until  the  first  year  of  bis  Aquileia.  He  was  now  master  of  the  whole 
reign,  when  be  confessed  the  orthodox  faith.  Roman  world.  Honorius,  his  younger  son,  was  < 
Betnming  to  Oonstantinople,  the  stronghold  of  called  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
Arianism,  he  determined  to  do  awar  with  that  West,  and  here  Theodosius  died  immediately 
ereed,  and  gave  to  the  archbishop  Demopbilus  after  his  arrival.  In  the  eastern  empire  he  was 
the  dtemative  of  subscribing  to  the  Nicene  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Arcadius.  Theodo- 
creed  or  instantly  resigning.  Demopbilus  chose  sins,  Ibough  naturally  of  a  mild  temperament, 
the  latter,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  installed  was  much  influenced  by  bis  passions,  and  many 
In  his  place.  Six  weeks  afterward  Theodosius  of  the  measures  of  bis  reign  were  marked  by 
ooounigsioned  his  lieutenant  Sapor  to  expel  all  extreme  cruelty.  His  great  panegyrist  is  the 
the  Arian  clergy  from  the  churches  in  bis  do«  poet  Oiaudian.  His  reign  is  esi>ecially  remaik- 
nunioQs,  and  gave  him  a  military  force  sufficient  able  for  the  formal  destruction  of  paganism, 
to  carry  out  the  decree.  In  Hay,  881,  be  assem-  and  for  his  effbrts  in  tbis  respect  his  fkme  is 
bled  the  first  council  of  Oonstantinople,  to  con-  plaoed  by  the  ecdesiastioal  writers  of  the  time 
nna  and  complete  the  Nicene  creed ;  and  dur-  on  a  level  with  that  of  Oonstantine. 
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THEOGNia,  a  Graek  ekdao  poet^  who  mteeqiks  to  be  obeervod  in  inteiiiwttiig  ttt 

flourished  about  548  B.  0.    Ho  was  a  citizen  Bible ;  criticiBm,  which  examines  and  trioB  to 
of  Megara^  in  Greece;  and  as  in  the  contests  be-  establish  the  genuine  <»iginal  text ;  tbe  intio- 
tweeu  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  duction  to  the  Bible,  which  diacuaoco  the  tine 
in  that  little  commonwealth  he  belonged  to  the  when  and  place  where  OTcrj  boo^  of  the  Bible 
former,  he  shared  in  their  defeat.    He  went  originated,  its  anthenticitj,  and  kindred  ques- 
into  exile  to  Thebes,  and  during  his  life  visited  tions.    Bystematio  theology,  also  called  mei«lf 
8icily,  Euboea,  and  Sparta.    He  survived  the  theology,  comprises  the  (system  itfCQuistiandoo- 
Persian  war  of  490  B.  0.  The  fragments  attrib-  trines  (dogmatics) ;  the  system  of  Christiflnedi- 
nted  to  him  form  the  largest  collection  of  ics;  symbolics,  the  comparatiTestatemeiiiof  the 
gnomic  poetiy  now  extant.    There  have  been  doctrines  of  several  religiona  denonunatioos, 
nusmrous  editions  of  them,  one  of  the  best  &c.  Praetiosl  theology  inaudeshomileftleifCSl- 
being  that  of  P.  Th.  Welcker  (8vo.,  Frankfort-  ecbetics,  liturgies,  ecdeaiastical  law,  dbo.    ?o- 
on-the-Maiu,  1826).  lemics  and  apologetics,  which  are  also  oAoi 
THEOLOGY  (Gr.  e«of  ,  Grod,  and  Xoyor,  dis-  treated  as  separate  branches  of  theokogfj  bdkwg 
course),  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  and  of  to  several  of  the  above  four  principal  d^viaknu 
divine  things.    The  name  theologas  was  given  at  the  same  time. — ^Untim  the  time  of  Abelard 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  authors  of  theogonies  littie  attention  was  paid  to  compn^ending  the- 
(as  Orpheus  and  Heslod),  and  to  those  who  olog^  in  its  totality,  and  to  establishing  the  em- 
wrote  poems  fas  Empedooles)  or  philosophical  nection  of  the  branches  with  each  other.  Aha 
treatises  (as  Phereoydes)  on  divine  things  and  him  steadv  progress  was  made  in  ajstema* 
the  origin  of  things  through  the  gods.    A  dis-  tizing  theology.    Although  nearly  all  it»  the- 
tinction  was  early  made,  as  by  Yarro,  between  olo^ans  of  the  middle  ages  whose  writings  are 
'<  mythical  theology,"  a  knowledge   of  the  extant  belonged  to  the  same  church,  jet  they 
myths  and  legends  concerning  the  deities  in  were  divided  into  two  fundamentaJlj  differa^ 
the  classio  poets ;  '^  physical  theology,"  the  in-  schools,  the  scholastics  and  mysticflL    The  the- 
vestigations  of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of  ologians  of  the  churches  which  grew  ont  of  tiie 
the  world;  and  ^^  civil  theology," a  knowledge  reformation  of  the  16th  century  fofiowed,  in 
of  public  worship.    In  the  New  Testament  the  their  treatment  of  theology,  either  the  eoholss- 
word  theology  does  not  occur.    The  ecclemas-  tics  or  mystics,  though  the  name  of  the  InsBher 
tical  writers  of  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  used  was  discarded  both  by  their  Protesitanfc  and 
the  word,  but  applied  it  only  to  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  followers.    A  new  era  in  the 
doctrines  of  Ohristianity,  especially  to  the  doc-  history  of  theology  was  established  by  tiie 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the  di-  philosophy  of  Eant,  who  fblly  developed  and 
vinity  of  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.   Somewhat  later  systematized  a  new  theory  of  Ohristian  thed- 
the  name  was  used  by  Theodoret,  Maximus,  and  ogy,  oommonlv  called  rationalism,  which  more 
others,  of  the  aggregate  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  less  made  tne  belief  in  a  relijgiooa  doetrine 
but  its  most  common  signification  renuuned  the  dependent  on  its  demonstrabUity  by  reasML 
doctrine  of  Gtod.    AbeLsffd  was  the  first  to  ap-  This  view  gained  the  ascendency  in  several 
ply  the  term  to  the  entire  science  of  the  Chris-  Protestant  churches,  and  for  a  time  nvmeroos 
tian  religion^  which  signification  it  has  since  adherents  in  many  others.    Its  opnonentSvWho 
retained.    With  regard  to  the  sources  from  defended  the  Bible  as  the  abeolnte  rule  of 
which  theology  derives  its  contents,  it  is  com-  liedth,  were  called  supranaturalista,  and  iht 
m<m  to  divide  it  into  natural  or  philosophical  subsequent  history  of  theology  is  a  eoDtect  not 
theology,  which  confines  itself  to  the  develop-  yet  ended  between  these  two  systema    The 
ment  of  the  religious  ideas  resting  on  rational  main  arena  of  this  controversy  has  been  Ger- 
arguments  only,  and  into  positive  or  revealed  many,  where  through  Sohleiermacher,  through 
theology,  which  sets  forih  and  systematizes  the  the  philosophy  of  the  abaolute,  through  Sbvoss 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church,  and  others,  a  number  of  new  schoois  aieee  in 
A  part  of  revealed  theology  is  biblical  thedl-  succession,  which  deeply  agitated  the  entire 
ogy,  which  is  occupied  soldy  with  the  investi-  Christian  world.     (See  Gbbmlubt  TBsobDer.) 
gation  and  representation  of  the  doctrines  con-  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  build  up  theo- 
tained  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the  contents  logical  systems  in  opposition  to  CHiristiaiiity, 
of  theology,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the-  such  as  deism  and  pantheism. — ^ValuaUe  ara- 
oretical  theology  or  dogmatics  and  practical  tematic  works,  giving  a  survey  of  the  entife 
theology  or  ethics.    Th^ogy,  viewed  as  the  field  of  Christian  theology,  have  beaa  pab» 
whole  of  regions  science,  is  commonly  regarded  lished   by   President   Dwight^    Dr.  J.  Fye 
as  consisting  of  four  main  branches,  historical,  Smith,  Professor  Hodge,  and  o^era,  aad  use- 
exegetical,  systematic,  and  prmstical  theology,  fhl  encydopndic  manuals  by  Hagenhath^  Pelt, 
These  are  again  variously  subdivided,  and  have  and  Staudenmaier.  • 
several  auxiliary  sciences  connected  with  them.        THEOPHRASTUS,  a  Greek  phUosopher  aad 
Thus  historical  theology  embracesthe  history  of  author,  born  at  Eresoa,  in  the  island  of  LesboSi 
the  church,  of  Christian  doctrines,  of  heresies,  died  in  985  B.  C,  aooordmg  to  aoiBe  at  the 
of  councils,  &0.   To  exegetical  theology  belong  age  of  85,  and  according  to  others  of  105yeai8» 
the  interpretation  (exegesis)  of  the  Bible ;  her-  He  studiedat  Athens  under  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
meneutics,  ^  seLeDce  which  teaehea  the  right  and  when  the  lattec  withdrew  frooUhe  lyoeinv 
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Hieo^Mtiio  heqane  Mi  ■neeowr.  Thamn^  feetindBptk,aBdtiifttlfeftMnQ0aoompletebGwl 

ber  of  his  pnpOs  from  all  parts,  of  Greece  was  exoept  at  the  northern  point  between  Therasia 

at  one  time  i,000.    Hu  popularity  and  infln-  and  Thera,  where  there  is  a  perpendiealar  dit 

enoe  on  the  pablic  affiors  of  Q-reeoe  exoited  a  a  nule  in  width  and  1,170  feet  deep  midway 

party  spirit  against  him,  and  being  brought  be-  between  the  two  islands.   In  the  centre  of  this 

fore  the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  he  bowl  4  different  islands  have  risen  dnrii^t  vol- 

pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  was  acquitted,  canio  eruptions  within  the  historic  period,  8 

Alter  this  he  taoght  in  tranquillity  until  306,  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  the  Oamm^ 

nrhoQ  Sophodlea,  son  of  Amphidides,  carried  a  nis.    The  first,  then  called  Hiera  (Holy),  now 

law  which  prohibited  aU  philosophers,  undw  Pahea  (Old)  Cammeni,  burst  out  of  thd  sea 

[)ain  of  death,  from  giving  any  public  instrnc-  with  terrible  flame  and  noise  in  197  B.  0.    A 

ion  without  the  permission  of  the  stata  Theo-  second  island,  which  has  smoe  disappeared,  rose 

!)bra8tns  left  Athens ;  but  in  the  neixt  year  the  near  the  first  in  67  B.  0.    A  third  appeared  in 

AW  was  aboliahed,  and  he  returned,  and  cox^  A.  D.  46,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  now  known 

aimed  his  li^rs  without  fnterruptaon  until  his  as  Milda  Oammeni  (Little  Cammeni).     "Sn- 

leath.  He  developed  no  new  system  of  philoa-  merous  other  eruptions  and  changes  occurred 

>ph7,  but  expounded  tiiat  of  his  master  Aria-  down  to  1707,  when  another  islimd,  the  Kea 

:oUe.    He  wrote  worics  on  politics,  laws,  legia-  Cammeni  (New  Cammeni),  was  formed,  at  first 

ators,  and  oratory,  which  are  lost,  and  ^^A  composed  of  white  pumice,  but  subsequently 

>u3ertation  on  the  Senses  and  theimaginadon,"  receiying  additions  of  brown  trachytic  rock,  to 

I  work  on  "  Metaphyncs,''  '^  Characters,"  and  which  the  name  of  Black  island  was  given.  The 

;wo  works  on  botany.  ^*  The  History  of  Plants"  eruption  did  not  wholly  cease  or  the  island  as- 

md  '^The  Causes  of  Plants,"  which  are  extant  sume  its  present  form  till  1712,  since  which 

a  vh<de  or  in  part.    The  two  last  are  among  there  has  been  no  volcanic  action. 

he  earliest  works  on  botany  written  with  any  THEBAM£N£8,  a  native  of  Cos,  who  was  a 

loieatific  precision,  and  contain  much  valuable  political  leader  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  tiie 

natter.    Tlie  book  of  "  Chaiactera"  consists  of  Bth  century  B.  C.   In  411  he  became  a  m^nber 

iO  sketchea  of  the  general  vioes  of  humanity  of  the  council  of  400 ;  but  seeing  that  the  down- 

tf  developed  in  individoals.    All  the  remains  &11  of  this  government  was  near  at  hand,  he  de- 

)f  Theophrastna  are  contained  in  the  edition  eerted  it  and  became  one  of  the  leading  agents 

)f  Aristotle  printed  by  Aldus  (5  vols.  foL,  in  its  overthrow.  In  410  he  commanded  a  por- 

renioe,  1496-%) ;  the  best  edition  of  his  works  tion  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  engaged 

a  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  in  cruising  about  and  exacting  money  f^om  the 

i818-'2I).    His  '^  Characters"  were  translated  islands,  and  finally  joined  the  fleet  under  Thra- 

Qto  French  and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La  sybnlus,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus, 

^y^e,  and  into  English,  among  others,  by  in  which  he  commanded  one  of  the  8  divisions 

fmam  Howell,  with  notes  and  iUustrations  of  the  Athenian  force.  He  also  served  with  Al- 

ind  the  ori^nal  text  (8vo«,  London,  1824).  cibiades,  and  in  408  participated  in  the  siege  of 

THEBA  (now  Santorin),  a  Grecian  island  of  Chalcedon  and  the  capture  of  Byzantium.    He 

he  iSgaaan  sea,  now  belonging  to  the  govern-  was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the  battle 

nent  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Jdi^pdom  of  Greece,  of  Arginus®  in  406.    In  the  trial  of  the  gener- 

n  Ut  86°  20'  45"  N.,  long.  26''  82'  58"  £. ;  als  for  not  saving  the  crews  of  the  ships  after 

ength  about  9  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  breadth  about  the  result  of  the  battie  was  known,  Theramenes 

(^  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  21,827.    It  is  crescent-  came  forward  as  the  principal  accuser  of  his 

ihaped,  with  the  conoavify  on  the  W.  side  form*  colleagues,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  i]>- 

ng  a  bay  or  roadstead  partially  protected  by  -fluence  tiiat  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 

he  spuill  iriands  of  Therasia  and  Aspronisi.  to  dei^.    After  the  battie  of  jfigospotami, 

is  00  bottom  is  found,  vessels  make  fut  to  the  and  during  tiie  siege  of  Atiiens  by  the  Spartan 

ibrnptand  rocky  shores  in  this  roadstead.  The  general  Lysander,  when  the  city  was  reduced 

Knl  of  the  island  is  volcanic  and  inclined  to  to  grest  extremity,  Theramenes  ofllared  himself 

Iryuess,  but  very  fertile.    The  annual  produo-  to  the  people  as  a  suitable  envoy  to  tite  Lace- 

iou  of  wine  is  over  1,000,000  gaUona.    Ship  dnmonians,  declaring  that  he  could  detect  the 

)iulding  is  the  only  considerable  manuDacture  real   intention   of  the   ephors  in  regurd  to 

:smed  on.  Though  an  ancient  Laoednmonian  Athens,  and  that  also  he  had  influence  to  ob- 

nlony,  Thera  is  only  of  historic  importance  as  tain  for  them  more  favorable  terms  than  any 

lamg  sent  a  colony  to  found  the  city  of  Cy-  other.    He  was  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  and 

^e  in  Africa,  681  B.  C.    It  poaskasses  nmch  report,  but  remained  8  months  with  Lysander, 

ntereot  to  the  physical  geographer,  however,  who  he  pretended  detained  him  that  length  of 

iom  the  volcanic  changes  which  have  occurred  time  without  informing  him  that  the  ephors 

iQ  it  within  the  historic  period.    The  concave  only  had  power  to  grant  peace ;  and  upon  his 

^.  aide  of  tiie  island  has  been  proved  to  be  a  return  to  the  city,  which  was  now  suffering 

part  of  the  inaer  wall  ci  an  immense  volcanic  under  a  terrible  famine,  he  was  sent  to  make 

srater,  of  which  the  two  ishmds  of  Therasia  peace  on  any  terms.    The  hard  conditions  im- 

and  Aspronisi  form  a  continuation.   Soundings  posed  by  the  LacedsBmonians  were  assented  to 

made  by  conmiand  of  the  English  .admira%  (see  Gbbbob,  voL  viii.  p.  448),  and  in  404  The- 

Bhow  tittt  tills  crater  ia  from.  1,200.  ta  2,449  . ramenea^  wlio  had  during  his.8. months'  stagr 
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irfth  Lyiander  mttde  amngemeatfl  with  the  penona,  was  finrt  pmblkhed  at  fitmgcwfc  m 
Athdnian  oligarchioal  exiles,  became  one  of  the  1668,  and  often  ainoe.  All  her  works  have  beta 
thirty  tyrants.  He  warmly  supported  the  first  translated  into  nearly  e^ery  language  of  EoniM, 
measures  of  the  government  in  crushing  the  and  still  frequently  appear  in  new  editkma. 
democracy  and  putting  to  death  its  prominent  THERMAIO  GUI^.  See  Salobica^ 
leaders;  but  he  afterward  opposed  the  violent  TH£SM0-£LEGTB1GITY  (Gr.  Se/voy,  best, 
measures  of  Oritias  and  his  colleaguea,  who  had  and  eXcierpoir,  amber).  For  the  principles  re- 
private  hatreds  to  gratify.  His  party  daily  in-  lating  to  electric  ourrenta,  so  called,  and  ^ 
ereased ;  but  Oritias,  after  charging  him  with  methods  of  indicating  and  measuring  them,  lee 
being  a  public  enemy,  caused  him  to  be  drag-  fiLBOTBO-DTNAiacs,  and  EuBOTBo-MAOsmai. 
ged  off  to  prison  by  partisans  with  conceal^  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  was  the  fim  to 
daggers  whom  he  had  brought  into  the  sen-  discover,  in  1822,  that  if  two  metallic  banhav- 
ate  house,  and  compelled  him  to  instantly  drink  ing  different  crystalline  texture,  or  nneq^ 
tlie  hemlock.  Theramenes  was  an  able  though  conducting  powers  through  any  eanse,  an 
fidthless  and  cunning  man;  but  the  heroic  placed  in  contact  or  soldered  togetiier,  end  to 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  and  the  fact  end,  and  heated  or  cooled  at  the  jonedoa  tos 
of  his  dying  in  defence  of  the  liberties  whidi  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  otibcr 
he  had  previously  conspired  to  betray,  ren-  parts,  and  if  from  the  other  ends  of  the  ban, 
dered  him  a  special  object  of  admiratlDn  to  the  at  the  same  time,  conducting  wires  be  arranged 
anciefkts.  to  complete  a  circuit,  the  natural  electricity  d 
THERESA,  Mabia.  See  MabiaThxbma.  the  metals  is  disturbed,  and  an  ^ee&ical  ev- 
THERESA  OF  JESUS,  Saist,  a  nun  and  rent  is  set  up,  which  is  maintained  ao  long  u 
mystic  writer  of  Spain,  bom  at  Avila  in  Old  the  {Murts  are  kept  at  an  unlike  temperature. 
Oastiie  in  1616,  died  Oct.  4, 1682.  At  the  age  When  the  bars  are  of  bismuth  and  antimonj, 
of  20  she  entered  the  order  of  Oarmelites  in  a  and  the  junction  is  heated,  the  positive  corr«Dt 
convent  of  her  native  town,  in  which  she  re-  is  at  this  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth, 
nudned  27  years.  She  then  became  the  foun-  and  along  the  conducting  wires  fnm  the  lattff 
drees  of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Oarmelites  to  the  fofmer;  upon  cooling  instead,  the  car 
(Barefooted  Oarmelites),  sometimes  called  af-  rent  is  reversed;  and  when  Uie  temperatareof 
ter  her  Thereaians.  During  her  life  29  con-  the  bars  becomes  equal  throughout,  the  car- 
vents  of  the  reformed  order  were  established,  rent  ceases.  An  extremely  feeble  carrent^  in- 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  counted  about  2,000  deed,  is  obtained  by  unequally  heating  a  single 
members  in  6  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Spanish  bar,  as  of  bismuth.  The  curroits  obtained  ua- 
America.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug-  der  either  of  these  conditions  are  diatingQished 
gles  i^nd  aspirations  of  her  heart  and  her  fre-  as  thermordectric;  and  ezperimenta  have  dc- 
quent  mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and  termined  a  thermo-electric  series  of  metals  of 
letters,  which,  on  account  of  their  tiieological  which  the  following  is  a  part:  bismuth^  yM- 
importance,  belong  among  the  most  memorable  num,  lead,  tin,  copper  <»■  silver,  cino,  iron,  aa* 
documents  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  Ro-  timony.  These  are  here  placed  in  aoch  ords- 
man  Oatholic  churdi,  while  their  excellence  that  any  one  before  gives  with  anyone  later  ia 
of  language  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a  the  series,  by  heat,  a  current  throng  the  cod- 
place  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature.  She  ducting  wires  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter, 
wrote  her  works  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the  With  a  given  difi^rence  of  temperatue,  the 
command  of  her  confessor.  The  following  five  current  is  more  intense  as  the  metala  are  far- 
of  them  are  extant :  Ditcuno  o  retaeum  de  «u  ther  apart  in  the  series,  being  the  most  in- 
tida,  written  in  1662 ;  El  camino  de  la  peifee^  tense  yet  known  with  bismuth  and  aBtimoay; 
eum^  prepared  in  1668,  as  a  guide  for  the  nuns  the  current  is  constant  so  long  as  the  diffs*- 
of  her  reformed  order ;  El  libra  de  Im  fwnr  ence  of  temperatures  is  so,  as  when  ^  jim^ 
dobdonei^  an  account  of  the  convents  founded  tion  is  kept  at  212^,  the  further  ends  at  32^  or 
by  her;  El  eaxtillo  interior,  o  lae  fneradat^  the  reverse;  and  with  given  metals,  it  is  mere 
written  in  1677,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  intense  as  the  difference  of  the  temperalares  is 
her  mystic  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in  greater.  With  any  single  pair  of  ban^  it  is 
glowing  colors  the  gradual  i>rogress  of  the  soul  still  comparatively  feeble ;  but  when  the  net- 
to  the  7th  heaven,  the  celestial  castle  of  CSirist,  ab  of  several  pairs  are  alternately  connected, 
her  spouse ;  Sant&e  eoneepUm  de  amor  de  Dioe,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  alternate  Jmietioiis 
the  original  of  which  she  burned  in  compliance  k^t  equidistant,  as  is  readily  done  by  bend- 
with  an  order  of  her  confessor,  but  which  has  ing  each  bar  at  right  angles  at  the  eoda^  solder- 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken  by  one  of  ing,  and  arranging  so  as  to  bring  say  Bmniber 
the  nuns.  The  original  manuscripts  of  the  firat  of  pairs  into  a  square  prismatic  pil«|lnving  the 
four  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  length  of  a  single  Imu:,  with  noiMiiiductiBg 
Escurial  by  order  of  King  Philip  11.  The  first  strips  between  ti^e  bars,  and  the  tendnai  ones 
complete  edition  of  these  works  appeared  at  connected  by  conducting  wires,  the  intenaity 
Salamanca  in  1687,  and  a  recent  one,  edited  by  of  the  current  is  then,  aa  in  the  galvanic  baa- 
Ochoa,  at  Paris  in  l^^{Teeorodelm<]hraemie-  t&rj,  precisely  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
tieae  de  Santa  Tereea  de  Jeeue),  A  collection  the  paira.  Such  an  arrangemeot,  deviaad  by 
of  letters  of  St  Theresa,  addressed  to  different  MiL  Nobili  and  Helbni,  is  a  thenBOHOeetzk 
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p3»;  thB  ends  of  the  ban  in  the  oppoaiie  di-  the  or]g!a  of  the  oommou  air  thermometer, 
rectioDfl  form  the  two  ^* faces"  of  the  pile;  as  improTed  by  Bojle  and  by  the  Florentine 
lateral]  J  this  is  envel<^>ed  in  a  sheath,  protect*  aeademioians,  became  transformed  to  a  ^mailer 
ing  all  bat  the  faces;  and  in  this  sheath,  com-  bulb  with  npriffht  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 
mnnioatingrespectiTely  with  the  free  antimony  the  ccmtained  ii<]^Qid  bdng  colored  spirits  of 
and  bismiith  bars  at  the  extremities  of  the  pile,  wine ;  boiling  this  to  expel  air,  the  tnbe  was 
are  two  caps,  termed  the  poles  of  the  pile,  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  affixed 
The  namber  of  pairs  may  be  SO  or  more ;  and  to  a  case.  A  scale  of  degrees  was  also  intro- 
as  the  Biae  of  the  bars  does  not  influence  the  duced,  its  fixed  points  being  the  cold  of  snow 
strength  of  the  current^  these  may  be  very  or  ice  and  the  greatest  heat  known  at  ilor- 
Bmall,  and  if  desirable  no  more  than  an  inch  ence;  it  was  of  necessity  very  variable  in  its 
in  length*  Now,  when  one  of  the  faces  is  kept  indications.  At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of 
at  a  given  temperatore,  and  the  other  exposed  thermometry,  mnch  discussion  in  regard  to 
to  a  source  of  heat  or  to  cold,  even  though  this  the  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 
be  very  feeUe,  yet  the  moltiplying  effect  of  the  best  substance  for  use  in  the  instrument, 
the  number  of  pairs  produces  a  current  strong  &c.,  including  that  of  the  question  whether 
enough  to  give  a  very  sensible  deflection  to  water  did  not  freeze  at  different  temperatures 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  with  which  the  in  different  latitudes,  was  carried  on  in  £ng^ 
poles  are  connected;  and  the  instrument  forms  land  and  on  the  continent.  Hooke  advocated 
by  far  the  most  delicate  means  known  for  the  as  the  lower  fixed  point  the  temperature  of 
detection  of  feeble  ds^ees  of  heat,  and  thus  freeang  water;  butlMewton  seems  first  to  have 
determining  the  behavior  of  various  substances  discovered  or  taken  advantage  of  the  facts,  that 
ia  reference  to  radiation,  transmisnon,  ^.,  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  melting  snow  or  ice 
this  agent  In  the  complete  apparatus,  known  always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  and  el- 
aa  the  '^thermo-multiplier,"  there  are  screens  ways  very  nearly  one  temperature  in  boiling 
for  protecting  at  will  ^ther  face  of  the  pile;  watw.  But  of  oil,  which  he  suggested  for  the 
a  lamp  and  reflector  for  emitting  radiant  heat ;  liquid  in  the  bulb,  the  movements  were  found 
a  stand  to  support  the  substances  t6  be  experi-  to  be  too  sluggish  and  uncertain.  Bdmer, 
meated  upon ;  and  a  hollow  metallic  cone,  overcoming  a  prejudice  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
polished  within,  for  concentrating  the  rays  of  isted  in  regard  to  unequal  expansion  of  mer- 
heat,  when  requiredi  upon  one  face  of  the  pile,  cury,  first  adopted  that  liquid ;  and  he  doubt- 
In  Melloui's  pUe  of  dO  pairs,  the  indications  of  less  devised  the  instrument  and  scale  usuidly 
the  needle  are  strictly  proportional  to  the  tern-  attributed  to  Fahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1720) ; 
peratnre  only  to  20^  of  deflection;  and  beyond  the  latter  constructing  and  introducing  the  in- 
thia  corrections  must  be  introduced.  Deflec-  strument,  so  that  it  became  generally  known 
tioa  of  85**  corresponds  to  unequal  heating  of  throughout  Europe  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  18th 
the  faces  through  6°-8®  temperature.  For  an  century.  Of  ^is  thermometer,  the  lower  fixed 
example  of  the  sensitivMkess  of  the  instrument,  point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  82^  below  freezing 
as  well  as  Ibr  the  most  important  results  thus  point  of  water ;  but  whether  as  the  cold  obtain- 
far  attained  by  its  use,  see  Dultbsbicahot.  ed  by  its  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  snow,  or  as 
THERMOMETER  (Gr.  Scpfuy,  heat,  and  fte-  the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and  in 
rpov,  measure),,  an  instrument  designed,  by  either  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 
means  of  the  visible  or  mechanical  effect  of  heat  cold,  is  not  now  definitely  known;  and  since 
upon  some  part  or  substance  entering  into  its  Fahrenheit  kept  his  graduation  of  thermometers 
oonstmction,  to  show,  and  sometimes  also  to  a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  respecting  the 
register,  the  temperaturea  or  sensible  heats  of  choice  of  a  scale  of  180^  between  the  fixed 
the  bodies  or  QNUses  to  the  influence  of  which  points,  though  this  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
it  is  exposed.  For  the  general  principles  upon  gini^ed  in  some  theoretical  views  as  to  the  dil- 
which  the  invention  and  use  of  the  thermom-  atation  of  mercury.  Celsius  of  Sweden  (1742) 
«ter  are  bas«d,  see  Expasbiok,  and  Heat  (I.) ;  introduced  a  scale  of  100^  between  the  fixed 
aad  for  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  points ;  this  was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time 
the  apparent  or  sensible  heat  of  bodies,  with  of  the  revolution,  and  named  the  themumUtre 
the  modes  of  measuring  the  former,  see  Oixo-  eentigrads;  and  owing  to  its  convenient  deoi- 
BoarsB,  and  HKAT(in.).--The  first  attempt  at  mal  division,  it  has  been  wholly  adopted  in 
iadioaUng  to  the  eye  differences  of  tempera-  several  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 
tare,  seenas  to  have  been  by  the  contrivance  into  seneral  use  among  scientific  men  through- 
▼ariooaly  ascribed  to  Drebbel  of  Holland  and  out  the  world.  An  advantage  of  Fahrenheit's 
Banotorius  of  Itidy,  about  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  in  many  instances,  is  still  that  the  leas 
17th  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  ^lass.  range  of  tiie  degree  saves  the  necessity  of  so 
This  was  very  rude  and  inaccurate,  consisting  oft^  resorting  to  fractions  in  the  expression 
of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be-  of  temperatures ;  its  real  fault  and  opprebri- 
low  into  a  cup  of  colored  liquid,  which,  the  air  um  is  its  needlelssly  &cing  the  0  elsewhere 
of  the  butt)  having  been  partly  expelled  by  than  at  the  freezinff  point ;  and  perhaps,  could 
heat,  rose  in  the  tabe,  and  stood  at  different  its  zero  be  restored  to  the  true  pfaoe,  and  the 
heists  according  as  the  air  remaining  in  the  range  from  this  to  boiling  point  be  divided  into 
bulb  waaokore  or  less  expanded  by  heat.  This,  160  ,  the  utmost  oonvenience  and  perfection  of 
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atfaennometario  Mile 'would  be  attained.  The 
0oale  of  B^amnar  isSO®  between  the  fixed  points ; 
and  that  of  De  Lule,  now  little  need,  &  150% 
taking  the  aero  at  boilmg  point  and  reckoning 
downward. — Obrioaalj,  the  ezpandYe  effect  or 
heat  apon  anj  convenient  solid,  liquid,  or  gaa, 
can  be  made  the  measure  and  inidicator  of  tem- 
peratures; and  for  the  purpose  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  matter  is  in  use.  For  ordinarj 
use,  however,  the  simple  expansion  of  a  solid  is 
too  small,  and  that  of  a  gas  too  great,  and  diffi- 
cult to  measure.  Liquids  have  an  intermediate 
range  of  expansion,  and  are  hence  more  con- 
venientlj  managed  and  obs^ved;  and  of  the 
diflbrent  liquids  which  offer  some  features  of 
convenience,  mercury  is  readil j  determined  to 
be  the  most  eligible  for  genital  employment,  by 
the  nearly  equal  rate  of  expansion  throughout 
the  range  between  its  solidifying  and  its  suolim- 
ing  in  vapor ;  by  the  great  extent  of  that  range, 
more  thtti  700^  F. ;  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  acquires  the  temperature  or  the  space  it  is  in ; 
by  its  slight  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  glass 
tube;  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
freed  of  air.  In  making  a  mercurial  thermom- 
eter, a  glass  tube  with  bore  of  capillary  sbe, 
and  this  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  uniform  ci^a- 
<dty  throughout,  is  selected ;  the  approximate 
uniformity  being  readily  tested  by  intit)dacing 
a  short  column  of  mercury,  impelling  it  by  air 
tiirough  the  tube,  and  observing  whether  it 
preserves  nearly  e<raal  lengths  throughout. 
Outting  the  tube  to  the  required  length,  a  bulb 
is  blown  upon  one  end  in  the  usual  method  of 
glass-blowmg,  but,  to  avoid  moisture,  with  air 
from  a  rubber  bag.  The  greater  the  capacity 
of  the  bulb,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tube, 
the  greater  the  lengfth  of  tube  that  will  be  filled 
by  a  given  degree  of  expanrion  of  the  mercury, 
and  so  the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  indica- 
tions, t. «.,  the  power  of  showing  slight  changes 
of  temperature.  The  bulb  is  more  commonly 
made  spherical,  and  this  form  best  resists  any 
effect  of  varying  pressures  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  for  sensibility  in  point  of  time,  or  quickness 
of  response  to  the  acting  temperature,  that  af- 
fording, with  a  given  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
laigeet  surfiice  is  best ;  and  this  quality,  others 
being  disregarded,  is  secured  by  the  cylindrical 
bulb,  which  is  usually  straight,  sometimes  coil- 
ed. A  small  cup  is  now  cemented  to  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  or  a  paper  funnel  introduced 
into  it;  into  either  some  mercury  is  put;  the 
bulb  is  heated  with  a  lamp  to  expel  air,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  when  the  atmosphere  forces 
in  mercury,  partly  filling  it.  The  lamp  is  applied 
again,  and  the  mercury  boiled  some  minutes 
to  expel  air  and  moisture;  upon  subsequent 
cooling,  mercury  from  the  cup  or  funnel  alone 
enters,  completely  filling  the  bulb  and  tube. 
Emptying  the  cup,  this  is  removed  by  heating 
with  a  blowpipe,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
upper  end  ^f  the  tube  to  a  narrow  neck ;  and 
then,  by  reheating  the  instrument  to  the  high- 
est temperature  it  is  expected  to  show,  the  ex- 
of  mercury  over  just  enough  to  fill  the  bulb 


and  tube  at  such  tenpecatofe  k  «zpeU«d;  n- 
moving  the  lamp,  as  soon  as  the  oolomn  begins 
to  contract,  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  eod 
of  the  tube,  hermetically  sealing  it.  In  ooa- 
tracting  upon  cooling,  the  mercury  withdraw 
mainly  into  the  bulb,  leaving  much  cf  the  tidn 
vacuous,  save  that  it  may  contain  an  extreme- 
ly rare  mercurial  v^or;  and  tiie  instnune&t 
is  now  complete,  except  the  gradnaUon  nd 
mounting. — It  will  be  evident  that  we  knov 
nothing  of  absolute  temperature,  ezc^  theo- 
retically ;  that  the  range  of  actual  and  poesihie 
temperatures  reaches  beyond  our  powers  cf 
detection,  both  upward  and  downward,  and  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to  be  comparable  ic 
an  endless  chain  of  which  we  can  discover  onlj 
so  many  links  at  some  part  of  its  conrse ;  thai 
any  temperature  we  may  choose  for  our  fixed 

goint  must  be  simply  arbitraiy;  and  yet,  thai 
y  selecting  two  such  fixed  points,  div&ing  the 
intervening  range  into  a  fixed  number  of  de- 
grees, and  extending  this  scale  by  equal  inta- 
vals  of  sensible  temperature  bodi  above  and 
below  the  fixed  points,  we  introduce  a  aufficieat 
and  accurate  means  of  measuring  and  compar- 
ing the  temperatures  we  can  observe.  The  <^t 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  fixed  points  that  hare 
been  selected,  is  in  their  beung  the  most  nearly 
invariable,  and  the  most  convenient  in  practice. 
In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  called  82^,  the  boiling  point  2]S^  the 
intervening  range  thus  bein^  divided  into  180* ; 
in  the  centigrade,  the  freezmg  point  is  0**,  the 
boiling  point  100  ;  all  temperatnree  above  the 
0,  in  either  of  these  scales,  being  conaideied.  snd 
when  needM  marked,  + ,  and  all  below  0,  — . 
Though  the  rate  of  expansion  of  pnre  mercarr 
increases  slightly  with  the  rise  of  temperature 
(see  Expakbion),  yet  both  the  amouBft  and  the 
variation  are  known ;  and  by  this  amovmt,  1  part 
in  55.08  between  the  fixed  points,  the  capacitr 
of  the  tube  between  the  heights  of  columB  ia 
it  showing  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  wfll 
be  precisely  -g^.-gji  of  the  whole  capacity  of  tube 
and  bulb  below  freezing  point.  I^  now,  ther- 
mometer tubes  of  perfidy  uniform  bore  cesU 
be  had,  and  the  expansion  both  of  the  memtiy 
and  the  glass  tube  containing  it  could  aho  \k 
supposed  uniform,  then  the  rise  of  the  eohmm 
in  such  a  thermometer  would  be  through  its 
whole  range  precisely  {ffoportional  to  the  ex- 
pansion, and  precisely  equal  for  the  same  nun- 
her  of  degrees  in  any  part  (rf  the  aoale.  All 
these  suppositions,  however,  fail  in  the  &cL 
To  find  the  freezing  point,  the  bulb  and  the 
tube,  to  very  nearly  the  height  to  which  such 
cold  will  lower  the  column,  are  keei  inuBersed 
in  melting  pounded  ice  or  snow,  loqg  enough 
to  bring  &e  mercury  and  glass  throii^liout  to 
the  freezing  temperature;  the  ooBtradion  and 
relative  volumes  of  bo^  are  thus  rightly  se- 
cured, and  the  point  below  which  the  mercury 
column  ceases  to  fall  is  marked  on  the  tube 
with  a  file.  Water  boils  at  temperatvrss  vary- 
ing not  only  with  the  atmo^herie  preesore. 
but  also  with  the  purity  of  ue  watar  itteiC 
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with  the  k&9  of  Tenel,  and  Btete  of  ito  imrfluse ;  mode  of  oaHlvatkni,  see  PirafcMor  J.  P.  Ooufce^ 
bot  the  temperatQre  of  the  steam  or  yet  iinoon-  ^  CSiemioal  Physios,"  toI.  i.  (Boston,  1860),  or 
densed  vapor  freely  arising  from  it  does  not  the  original  memoirs  of  Regnanlt,  Mhuoirm  de 
vary  with  these  Ii^r  conStions,  bnt  in  strict  rin$titut<,  vol.  xzi.  pp.  d89,  828.  Btill,  the  rise 
relation  wititi  the  pressure  merely.  Henoe,  to  observed  in  a  thermometer  tnbe  is  not  the  ab- 
find  the  boifing  point,  the  instroment  is  next  solute  expansion  of  the  meronry,  bat  the  rela- 
immened,  not  m  boiling  water,  but  within  the  tire  expansion,  or  difference  between  the  in- 
Bteam  fredy  escaping  fxt>m  it  (the  best  apparatus  erease  of  volume  of  the  mercury  and  of  capacity 
for  the  purpose  being  that  of  Begnanlt),  and  ofthe  bulb  and  tube.  Mercury  e]q>anding  about 
when  the  bfurometer  uiows  a  fixed  atmospheric  7  times  more  than  glass,  its  relative  is  about  | 
pressure  of  99.03  inches  of  mercury.  In  this  less  than  its  absolute  expansion.  Again,  in 
also  the  instrument  remains  until  the  glass  and  view  of  the  fact  merely  that  mercury  expands 
mercury  have  throughout  acquired  the  tem-  more  rapidly  at  higher  temperatures,  the  Iragths 
perature  of  the  steam ;  then,  tneir  expansions  ofthe  degrees  ibrming  the  scale  should  increase 
being  completed,  and  the  column  ceasing  to  slightly  from  aero  up,  in  order  that  these  may 
vary,  the  height  is  mariced  as  before.  If  the  correspond  with  equal  variations  of  actual 
barometer  indicates  any  other  pressure  than  temperature.  In  thermometers  generally,  the 
that  above  given,  a  correction  must  be  made,  marked  degrees  are  ofthe  same  length  throngh- 
and  the  true  boiling  point  marked  higher  or  out  the  scale ;  or  they  are  of  equid  length  be- 
lower  than  that  shown  at  tiie  time;  the  cor-  tween  certain  points  ascertained  by  a  standard, 
rection  being  by  a  space  corresponding  to  1^  F.  and  correspond  mathematically,  not  thermally, 
for  every  .59+  inch  of  the  barometer.  The  for  all  temperatures  beyond  the  higheet  axkl 
different  thermometric  scales  are  rea^y  re-  lowest  points  so  found.  The  error  arising  even 
dncible  to  each  other ;  rules  for  the  reductions  from  equal  division  between  fireering  and  boil- 
most  commonly  required,  representing  any  ing  points  is  very  sli^t,  since  the  degree  has  a 
giren  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  by  F*,  of  mean  length,  a  little  too  long  below  and  too 
centigrade  decrees  by  0%  dt^c.,  are  thus  briefly  short  above ;  but  carrying  the  same  divisiona 
expressed:  lx>  reduce  above  boiling  and  below  freezing  point,  it  re- 
Fahrenheit  to  Ce  tisrad  »/  cv  — w>  =  c»  ^^  *^**  ^  fbnuer  part  of  the  scale  the 
cenii^de  to  TahreSSt '.'.'.  .'.'.'.*  %  V  +89  =  K  temperature  indicated  is  always  higher,  and  in 

Fahrenhtit  to  B(6aamiir <  (I*  -W)  =  R*.  the  latter  part  lower,  than  the  actual  tempera- 

KeaiuDortoFidireiib^u •>;  K- +88  =F».  ^^     Again,  generally,  the  rate  of  expaSon 

--The  principal  sources  of  error  in  the  merou-  of  glass  increases  about  equally  with  that  of 
rial  thermometer,  and  inseparably  connected  mercury;  and  this  &ct  sometimes  nearly  or 
vith  the  instrument,  however  accurately  con-  quite  corrects,  or  even  over-compensates  the 
stracted,  arise  from  the  inequality  of  caliber  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  mercury.  But 
ofthe  tube,  and  of  the  expansions  of  the  mer-  such  correction  cannot  be  relied  on,  since  the 
cary  and  glass.  The  caliber  probably  always  rate  <k  expansion  differs  much  in  different  kinds 
varies  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  tube,  or  manufiBCtures  of  glass,  and  even  in  the  same 
beside  that,  from  the  usual  method  of  drawing  tube  under  different  circumstances.  A  result 
ont  the  tubes,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  form  a  very  is,  tiiat  two  thermometers  constructed  with  the 
much  elongated  hollow  cone.  Hence,  to  make  greatest  care  seldom  continue  to  agree  through 
a  standard  or  highly  perfect  thermometer,  it  points  much  above  or  below  the  fixed  points; 
becomes  necessary  in  the  outset  to  place  the  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  behavior  of 
tabe  upon  the  carriage  of  a  dividing  engine  for  the  glass  must  render  absolute  accuracy  unat- 
rectilinear  scales  (briefly  alluded  to  under  Di-  tainable,  and  must  introduce  the  question  of 
TTDnro  Enoihb,  and  of  which  that  by  Duboscq,  possible  variation  into  idl  scientific  data  collect- 
or Paris,  is  the  best  now  made),  and  moving  ed  from  observations  with  two  or  more  of  these 
throngh  the  tnbe  a  short  column  of  mercury,  instruments.  For  the  rates  of  variation  in  ex- 
to  mark  on  it,  by  means  of  a  small  microscope  pansion  of  different  Idndsof  glass,  as  determined 
vith  cross  wires,  and  the  graver  of  the  instru-  by  Begnanlt,  see  the  works  above  referred  to. 
ment,  the  lengths  of  this  column  in  the  differ^  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  good  flint 
ent  parts.  This  process  is  the  calibration  of  glass  is  best  fbr  the  tubes,  as  most  nearly  and 
the  tube.  Dividing  all  these  lengths  with  ref-  uniformly  compensating  the  change  in  the  mer- 
erenoe  to  some  arbitrarily  assumed  number  of  cury ;  while  common  or  crown  glus  is  irregu- 
degrees,  or  rather  parts,  a  new  and  wholly  ar-  lar  and  less  trustworthy.  For  the  more  aocu- 
bitrary,  but  (for  the  caliber)  perfect  scale,  is  rate,  or  standard  thermometers,  the  scale 
obtained;  exposing  to  tiie  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  should  be  engraved  on  the  tube  itself,  since 
acid,  the  marks  of  the  graver  are  more  plainly  the  unequal  expansion  of  a  metal  or  ivory  case 
etched  upon  t^e  tnbe;  and  it  is  then  verified  or  strip  may  introduce  new  sources  of  error; 
by  recsrring  to  the  use  of  the  engine.  The  ar-  this  effect  is  very  nearly  obviated,  in  the  care- 
bitrary  degrees  are  then  to  be  reduced  to  de-  fbl  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  common 
grees  of  tne  scale  required,  and  these  being  instruments,  if  time  enough  be  allowed  the 
properly  marked,  and  of  course  differing  in  tube,  mercury,  and  case  to  acquire  t^onghout 
length  in  different  parts,  a  standard  instrument  the  same  temperatures,  and  the  marking  be 
uobtamed.    For  a  mwe  frill  statement  of  tiie  oarcAilly  done.    The  length  of  the  degree  on 
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tlMflQale,aiidk«n6eihB<ldioa«7orinfoiiteiiefl0  point.  Owfng  tlao  to  the  twj  Ti|ii2[  eontne- 
of  indieation  of  temperatQres,  depending  on  the  tion  of  meroniy  near  its  point  of  eongelatiaB, 
relatiTe  capacities  of  bulb  and  tnbe,  there  is  a  — S9^  F.,  the  tempenitnree  sfaown  hj  anj  nle^ 
gain  in  this  respect  from  making  the  bnlb  large  cnrial  thermometer  mnch  below  0**  F.  sre  d^ 
and  the  tube  exceedingly  fine.  Bat,  again,  the  ceptiye,  being  i^arentlf  lower  than  in  wkj; 
large  bnlb  is  liable  sensibly  to  reduce  the  tem-  and  snch  errors  have  eren  arisen  ss  ^it  of 
peratnre  of  the  Tory  medinm  or  mass  tested,  supposing  that  in  some  instances  the  mereoy 
and  especiallj  when  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  itself  had  not  congealed  until  readdng  —44' 
small ;  while  for  sensibility  in  the  way  of  quick  or  — 46^  Alcohol,  commonly  used  where  tan- 
response,  also,  the  smaller  the  bulb  the  better,  peratures  mudi  below  0^  F.  are  to  be  obKned, 
Hence,  the  effort  is  directed  rather  to  securing  is  liable  at  such  range  to  mudi  Ysriatioii,  il- 
smallness  of  caliber  in  the  tube;  and  to  allow  though  it  does  not  freeze  even  at  — 1S2*F.; 
of  this,  the  back  of  the  tnbe  is  enamelled  white  and  Oapt  Parry,  in  his  arctic  voyigee,  ol^ 
to  ehow  the  column  by  contrast,  and  the  bore  served  differences  of  ftall  10^  0.  between  aleo- 
is  flattened  or  made  elliptical,  a  broader  side  hoi  thennometers  by  the  best  niaken.  For 
standing  toward  tJie  eye.  In  tne  most  delicate  measurement  of  tmnperatures  coiuidenblf 
scales,  Sxe  snbdivision  is  seldom  carried  beyond  above  the  boiling  p^t  of  water,  see  Ptbou- 
20  parts  to  the  centigrade  degree;  a  practised  teb.  -Br^et^s  metallio  thermometer  is  an 
eye  will  then  read  to  hundredths  of  the  degree,  application  of  the  unequtd  ezpansions  of  differ- 
llie  eye  in  carefol  reading  should  always  be  at  ent  metals ;  a  compound  bar  of  platinum,  p^ 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  column ;  and  the  aid  and  silver  is  rolled  into  an.  extremely  thin  rib- 
of  a  small  telescope  may  be  employed.  In  bon,  which  is  coiled  into  a  spind,  ^e  pIstinnD 
using  a  standard  thermometer,  both  bulb  and  outermost,  one  end  being  fixed  and  tne  otkr 
stem  Should  be  immersed  in  the  medium;  if  acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  dreohr 
this  be  impossible,  a  correction  must  be  made  scale ;  the  silver,  expanding  most  with  hett, 
for  the  length  of  column  in  the  tube  unacted  tends  to  unbend  the  spiral,  and  moves  the  is- 
on;  and  when  the  mass  of  the  bulb  itself  must  dex.  This  thermometer  is  both  exoeediB^j 
sensibly  id)stract  from  the  temperature  to  be  sensitive  and  accurate,  and  canbeusedforTerj 
observed,  a  further  correction  for  this  error  is  high  temperatures.  If r.  Victor  Beaumont  c^ 
required.  MercuriiJ  thermometers  are  liable  New  York,  constructs  a  cheap  and  serrioeable 
to  error  fh>m  still  other  and  more  singular  con-  metallic  thermometer,  on  the  principle  of  tbe 
ditions.  Owing  to  some  change  in  the  glass,  comx>ound  metallic  bar  carrymg  an  index; 
either  due  to  continued  pressure  of  air,  or  more  the  necessity  of  transmitting  the  noreaent 
likely  to  slow  rearrangement  of  the  partides  through  several  pieces  is  likely  to  introdnee  in- 
fbllowing  tiie  molecular  disturbances  by  melt>  equalities  of  indication,  but  probably  no  more 
ing  and  blowing  of  the  glass,  the  zero  xK>int  than  in  good  mercurial  thermometers;  while 
slowly  rises  through  a  year  or  more,  and  some-  advantages  of  these  instruments  are,  that  they 
times  to  an  extent  of  V  or  2''.  Hence,  the  are  portable,  prompt,  and  easily  read,  oA 
tubes  must  never  be  used  immediately  after  maybe  used  to  measure  temperatiiree  nmgiD^ 
makhig,  but  laid  aside  at  least  10  or  12  months  from  below  ^-^9''  to  1,200®  F.  A  diffefentiil 
before  sealing  and  graduation.  Despretz  finds  thermometer  is  a  modification  of  the  airtfaer- 
that  tills  change  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  mometer,  in  which  two  large  gkss  bolbi 
period.  But  sudden  variations  also  occur,  and  above  are  connected  by  a  glass  tabe  hent 
either  transient  or  permanent.  As  an  exam-  twice  at  right  angles ;  the  horizontal  and  pirt> 
pie  of  the  former^  if  a  thermometer  used  for  of  the  upright  tubes  are  filled  in  the  emm^ 
some  time  for  ordinary  temperatures  have  its  form  with  a  colored  liquid,  which  is  depitssed 
zero  point  verified,  and  be  then  exposed  for  on  either  side  as  the  corresponding  bnlb  is 
very  little  time  to  a  heat  at  or  above  212%  more  heated;  thus  the  instrument  indieatee 
upon  testing  the  zero  point  immediately  after,  differences  of  the  temperatures  to  which  the 
it  will  be  found  (probaiily  through  permanence  two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It  is  very  Mssi- 
in  degree  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass)  lowered  tive ;  and  by  a  scale  tiie  results  it  affords  are 
by  .1  to  .2® ;  and  it  may  be  some  weeks  in  comparable  with  each  other. — ^It  is  oftep  '^ 
recovering  its  former  position.  In  view  of  all  portant  to  have  meana  of  knowing  the  highest 
these  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  fro-  or  lowest  temperatures,  or  both,  occnning^dnr- 
quently  to  verify  anew  the  0  point  in  instru-  ing  a  period  when,  or  in  situations  each  tiuit, 
ments  for  accurate  observation.  The  utmost  the  observer  cannot  be  present ;  snd  ftr  uiiB 
attainable  accuracy  is  however  secured  only  by  purpose,  the  registering  instruments  kaovn  ts 
use  of  a  perfect  air  thermometer.  (See  B^  maximum  and  minimum  thermometen  hare 
gnanlt's,  in  Ck>oke^8  '*  Ohemical  Physics,"  p.  been  devised.  One  of  the  amplest  n^  bert 
684.)  The  common,  dieap  thermometers  serve  known  is  Rutherford's  tmyritntifn  and  nnmniio^ 
very  well  for  such  uses  as  observing  the  tem-  Two  thermometers  are  afiixed  upon  the  same 
perature  of  a  room  or  a  bath ;  but,  as  graduated  plate,  their  tubes  bent  at  right  angles  jnst  ibo^ 
with  less  precision,  by  comparison  with  a  stan-  the  bulbs  and  placed  h<nizontaIly,  eseh  wiw 
dard  in  a  water  bath,  they  are  necessarily  in-  its  scale.  The  maximum  thermometer  has  ^ 
accurate,  and  differ  much  firom  each  other,  es-  front  of  the  mercury  odumn  a  short  piece  ^ 
pedally  below  0^  F.  or  muchabove  the  boiling  iron  wire,  which  ia  pushed  akmg  by  tiie  so- 
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ranoiiig  cdamn,  aad  kit  at  ihe  p<^t  where  W.  Hall's  fheriDOgraph,  or  ooatiimoiiflly  legis- 

this  begins  to  recede.    For  a  new  obeerration,  tering  thermometer,  for  meteorological  obeer- 

the  wire  can  be  bron^t  baek  to  the  oolamn  vations,  aee  ^^  Jonrnal  of  the  Fnmklin  Insti- 

by  moving  a  magnet  near  the  tabe,  without,  tate,"  Jane,  1650;  and  for  Dr.  Jamea  Lewis's 

This  wire,  or  index,  is  in  transportation  or  registeringmetallio  thermometer,  see ''Annual 

hsDdliag  liable  to  enter  the  meronrj,  and  can-  of  Bcientmo  Disooyery"  (Boston,  1861). — ^The 

not  usually  be  reoovered  without  retoming  following  are  among  the  points  of  peculiar  in- 

the  instroment  to  tiie  makers  for  refilling ;  so  terest  in  the  known  range  of  temperatures : 

that  many  <rtbOTfoniaS^  maximum  have^b^  -MO-F.    Gwttoat  •rtiflcW  cold  mewared  (Nattercr). 

devised  to  obviate  this  liability.    Rutherford's  — i«ep  •«        **          »»       .«        u      (Fandayx 

nred  purpose ;  it  is  filled  with  colored  alcohol,  — to*  «    OrMtMl  utanl  oold  observed  at  Fort  BeUMwa, 

and  contains  floating  in  this  a  small  enamel  «^^^^  q>oiibtftii.)          ,  ,     . 

cylinder  with  beads  on  ite  ends  nearly  of  the  Z^t  i'^'tJs^^aWjSSoiiiSr^rb^^ 

size  of  the  bore.    The  alcohol  m  expanding  mometorcsabine). 

readily  paaees  t&is  index,  but  in  contracting,  Z^  I*  ^^V^zL^'^^^ 

by  adhesion  it  draws  it  back  alimg  with  the  -.r  «•    Wator  with  aioohol,  in  eqntl  pwta,  tfw&L 

head  of  the  colimin,  and  thus  lesTes  it  at  the  *^  I   Wa^frlr^^*^ 

lowest  point  reached.    For  a  new  observation,  co.tff  *    Mean'tompenttnr©  of  London. 

it  is  only  neoessary  to  tilt  down  the  tube,  when  sup  **    Mmu  tempontare  at  tho  equator. 

ti>«  into  iiK>ye8  .kmg  to  dM  he«l  of  ti>«  aloo-  ^^u   Mlp".5S?nSf^?r;'2SJm*toirpp« 

hoi  column  again.    As  an  improvement  of  the  Egypt  (Bnnkhardt).                          -i      rr 

maximum  thermometer,  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Eng-  ,  ^^  l-  S^J^S^  (DaoIeU). 

U«J  A^*^^\.^^  ^  ««-ii  lv^»f{^..  «.*  4-i.Vl»^.>.nr«.  y*l          Heat  of  a  common  fire  (Daniell). 

laao,  detacbes  a  small  portion  or  the  mercury  Momni;poifU$:  Wood  spirit,  I6i«;  aioohoL  17S»;  water, 

column  by  an  interposed  bubble  of  air,  to  serve  „  „,  siy ;  meronnr«  «<»*. 

aa  the  index;  while  the  instruments  of  Six  and  ^***^,i2SftJw?'^  448-;  lead.  5M-;  sflyer,  «.288»;  cast 

W&lferdin  are  capable  of  great  accuracy,  and  ^^    ' 

withoat  risk  of  derangement,  but  require  con-  THERMOPTL^  or  shnply  Pti.jb  (^m 
aiderable  trouble  in  their  managraient  In  dfpfio?,  hot»  and  frvXi;,  gate),  a  celebrated  defile 
Negretti  and  2^ambra's  maximum^  in  a  short,  between  Thessaly  and  Locris,  the  only  passage 
oUiquely  ascending  portion  of  the  tube,  be-  for  an  enemy  from  northern  into  southern 
tween  the  bulb  and  the  horizontal  part,  is  fixed  Greece,  situated  between  Mt.  OBta  and  an  in- 
a  small  aiamel  rod,  which,  though  it  does  not  accessible  morass  forming  the  edge  of  the  Har 
close  the  tube  against  tiie  force  of  the  expand-  liao  gulf.  Between  these  two  was  a  road  wide 
iog  mercury,  presents  obstruction  sufficient  to  enough  only  for  a  single  wheel  track,  which 
break  the  column,  if  kept  horizontal,  when  it  formed  the  western  gate.  At  about  a  mile  to 
begins  to  return;  the  column  l^us  preserves  the  eastward  Mt.  (Eta  again  approached  the 
almost  exactly  the  greatest  advance.made,  and  sea  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  passage  there 
showa  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it  has  formed  the  eastern  gate.  The  space  between 
been  expoaed.  To  prepare  for  a  new  observa-  thtee  two  gates  was  wider,  but  full  of  warm 
tion,  the  instrament  is  held  vertically  and  springs,  wMch,  many  years  before  Leonidas 
fihakeu,  when  the  mercury  returns ;  this  oper-  occupied  the  pass,  the  Phocians  had  so  con- 
ation, however,  may  lead  t6  accident.  Mr.  ducted  over  the  ground  as  to  render  tiie  pass 
Jamea  Qreen,  of  New  Tork,  i^pears  (1860)  to  impracticable.  They  had  also  built  a  widl  near 
ba?e  removeid  the  olijeotions  to  the  previous  the  western  gate  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
forma  of  maximum  thermometer,  and  produced  the  Thessalians,  which  was  in  ruins  when  the 
a  highly  simple  and  perfect  instrument.  In  Lacedaftmonians  came.  The  present  appearance 
this  the  tube  is  strai^  throughout,  but  the  of  Thermopyhe  is  different,  owing  to  the 
bore  is  for  a  short  space  Just  above  the  bulb  change  made  in  tiie  configuration  of  the  road 
contracted  to  very  small  size — this  being  readi-  and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  MaUac  gidf 
ly  accomplished  with  the  eUiptical  bore  by  has  been  rendered  smaller  by  the  accumulation 
oompressing  the  tube  upon  the  posterior  side ;  of  deposits  made  by  the  rivers;  the  mountain 
and  the  size  is joaade  such  that,  while  expan-  is  not  now  near  the  sea;  the  course  of  the 
sion  forces  the  mercury  through  in  regular  and  Bpercheus  has  been  changed,  emptying  now 
nuaate  pulses  or  globules,  the  space  upon  the  into  the  sea  S.  of  Thermopylffi  instead  of  N, 
meroory's  tending  to  return  proves  so  small  of  the  pass,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ; 
that  the  cohesive  foroes  give  to  the  liquid,  as  the  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  which 
in  the  last  named,  the  globular  surface  (usual-  when  Herodotus  wrote  reached  the  sea  between 
ly  aacribed  to  repulsion  of  the  glass),  and  so  Thermopylae  and  the  moutii  of  the  Bpereheus. 
break  the  column,  leaving  it  to  show,  as  above,  have  now  become  iufl9uents  of  the  latter;  imd 
ite  highest  point.  The  instrument  is  provided  the  level  of  the  soil  has  been  raised  by  the  de* 
^th  a  suitable  support^  from  a  pm  upon  which  posit  from  the  warm  springs.  The  defence  of 
it  otti  be  safely  swung  with  a  pendulous  or  re-  this  pass  made  by  Leonidas  has  immortalized 
volving  movement,  when  the  centrifugal  force  its  name.  (See  Gbbeok,  voL  viii.  p.  442.)  It 
^offices  to  return  tiie  mercury,  as  required  for  has  also  been  since  l^at  time  the  scene  of  sev- 
»  new  observaticHL    For  an  aoconnt  of  Mr.  S.  era!  memorable  actions.    Through  the  neglect 
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of  the  Athenians,  and  against  the  earnest  re*  ecnintr7  wbs  hifteted  with  robhen^  ndiwvH 

monstrances  of  Demosthenee,  Philip  was  al-  anzions  to  signaliEe  his  proweaa.    Ontb«nid 

lowed  to  occupy  it,  and  thus  gain  a  foothdd  he  destroyed  Tariona  robbers  and  mosstoi, 

in  soathem  Greece.    Here  the  Greeks  assem-  and  arriving  at  Athens  was  reoogiuMd  bj  big 

bled  in  279  B.  0.  to  repel  Brennns  and  the  Gauls,  father,  bnt  narrowlj  escaped  de^  fnm  tk 

and  in  191  Antiochos  the  Great  of  Syria  inef-  hands  of  Medea.    He  also  eongaged  in  amr 

fectaally  labored  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  with  the  Pallantida,  the  sons  vA  grmdaomd 

passing  the  defil&.     Several  severe  contests  Pallas,  the  brother  of  JEgeoa,  in  regvdtotb 

also  took  place  here  during  the  late  Greek  war  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  vietorion. 

of  independence.    On  the  heights  above  Ther-  His  first  great  exploit  was  the  oaptonof  dM 

mopylsB  the  remains  of  three  Hellenic  fortresses  Marathonian   bull,  which   had  ravaged  tibe 

are  still  to  be  found.  neighboring  country.    In  this  same  eoterprin 

THfiROIGKE    DE    MSRIOOUKT,    Annb  Androgeos,  son  of  Minos,  kmg  of  Orete,  hsl 

JosBPH,  or  Lambebtinb,  a  noted  woman  in  the  perished ;  and  in  return  the  Athaniaas  hid 

French  revolution,  born  at  M^ricourt,  in  the  been  compelled  to  send  to  Crete  eveiy  9  jen 

vicinity  of  Li^ge,    in   1759,    died   in    1817.  a  tribute  of  7  yoimg  men  anif  7  maideiis  to  In 

Though  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants,  she  re-  given  up  to  the  Minotaur,  who  were  oisredtD 

ceived  an  excellent  education,  but  had  to  leave  him  in  a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Dsdika, 

her  native  village  on  account  of  her  dissolute  from  whose  nnmerona  passages  no  one  could 

life.    Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  escape.    When  the  third  period  for  sendingtk 

baron  so  famous  as  ^'  Anacharsis  Olootz,"  she  victuns  arrived,  Theseos  came  forward  end  td- 

removed  with  him  to  Paris,  became  known  as  fered  himself,  with  the  intention  oi  sii^^^ 

a  courtesan,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  monster.    Arriving  at  Onossas,  he  gained  tbe 

several  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  took  affections  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  iii^of 

a  large  share  in  all  insurrectionary  movements.  Orete,  and  was  fttrnished  by  her  widi  a  ivord 

She  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  and  a  clue  of  thread,  with  which  he  killed  ^ 

popular  manifestation  of  Oct.  6  and  6,  1789,  Minotaur   and   escaped   from  the  hbyrin^ 

was  loud  in  her  denunciations  of  the  queen,  Hereupon  he  quitted  Orete  with  his  oompes- 

and  entered  Paris  in  trinmph  at  the  head  of  ions,  carrying  off  Ariadne,  whom  howerer  bd 

the  dreadful  procession  which   brought  the  left  behind  at  the  island  of  Kaxos.  Ithadliieai 

royal  family  from  Versailles  to  the  Tnileries.  agreed  that  in  case  the  expedition  should  be 

On  July  17,  1791,  she  figured  in  the  mob  dis-  successful^  Theseos  on  his  return  ahoakiluHt 

persed  in  tbe  Ohamp  de  Mars  by  the  national  white  sails  instead  of  the  black  ones  wbidi  tin 

guard  under  Lafayette  and  Batlly.     Having  vessel  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying;  \^^ 

visited  her  native  country  with  a  view  to  revo-  arrangement  was  forgotten,  and^Sgeos,  inttp' 

lution,  she  was  arrested,  taken  to  Vienna,  and  ing  his  son  was  destroyed,  threw  himself  isio 

imprisoned,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  sea.  ^Thesens  now  ascended  the  thnae, 

sent  back  to  France,  where  she  assisted  in  the  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Amaaaa. 

insurrections  of  June  20  and  Aug.  10, 1792.  On  who  had  not  recovered  from  the  losaes  sosteie- 

the  latter  day  she  mercilessly  murdered  Suleau,  ed  by  them  fiH>m  the  attadc  of  Hereoka  He 

the  editor  of  the  A6te$  des  ApStres,  who  had  invaded  their  territory,  defeated  them,  and  es^ 

ridiculed  her  in  his  paper,  out  off  his  head  and  ried  off  their  queen  ijitiope.    In  revenge  tiita 

put  it  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  while  trampling  his  formidable   women   orossed  the  (Smme^ 

corpse  under  her  feet.    She  also  shared  in  the  Bosporus  on  ice,  entered  Attica,  and  i>*^^ 

massacres  of  September.    A  little  later,  being  to  Athens  itsdf,  and  were  finally  vanqfsiM 

suspected  of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle  in  the  sheets  a 

Orleans  and  conspiring  with  the  Girondists,  that  city.    Beside  these  there  arebotfeTof 

she  lost  her  popularity;  and  having  once  un-  the  ancient  heroic  enterprises  in  which  TbcMV 

derteken  to  vindicate  Brissot  in  the  Tnileries  does  not  figure.    HewaaoneoftheAiigoMa^ 

garden,  she  was  seized  by  a  number  of  enraged  was  engaged  in  the  Calydonisn  hunt,  foo(C^t 

women,  who  stripped  her  and  publicly  whipped  with  Pirithoua  and  the  Lapithie  agauet  tbe 

her.    She  became  a  raving  maniac,  and  was  Centeurs,  and  also  aaristed  Adrastoi  in  regjoi- 

confined  in  La  Salp6tridre,  where  she  remained  ing  the  bodies  of  those  slain  before  Thtbei 

insane  for  years.  Aided  by  Pirithoua,  he  carried  off  Heta  ««■ 

THESEUS,  the  great  legendary  hero  of  At-  Sparte  when  she  was  only  9  years  old.  AtM 

tica,  was  according  to  the  commonly  received  was  in  consequence  invaded  by  0^^  *^ 

legends  the  son  of  JEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Pollux.    Menesthens  incited  the  A(*en«n»  to 

jEthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troszen.  rise  against  their  ruler;  and  The80B8,fiBauig  n 

-^geus  upon  his  departure  from  Troszen  hid  impossible  te  sustain  himself,  w*^^  !?!| 

his  sword  and  shoes  under  a  stone,  and  charged  island  of  Soyros,' where  he  was  deslfofw  br  tne 

Mthra  if  she  gave   birth  to  a  son  to  send  treachery  of  King  Lycomedes.   In *^*vh 

him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  tiie  oracle  directed  his  bones  to  be  hn^^ 

away  the  stone.    When  he  arrived  at  matu-  from  the  island  to  Athens,  ^^^^^^"^^.^ 

rity  his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage,  469,  when  Scyros  was  taken  by  OiflKV,  to»^ 

and  teking  possession  of  the  tokens  he  set  waspretended  the  body  waafonnd.   ^^^j^ 

out  for  Attica  by  land  instead  <tf  aea,  aa  the  were  laid  la  the  intericw  <£  the  oii^)  9^  ^ 
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temple  called    the  Theseum,  bnOt  over  the  the  character  of  his  tragedies  there  is  also 

spo^  served  as  a  sanctaarj  for  poor  men  in  doubt,  some  maintaining  that  they  were  whol- 

dread  of  the  powerful,  and  for  shives  in  case  of  \y  satjrio  in  their  nature,  others  again  that  he 

cruel  treatment.    At  the  battle  of  Marathon  wrote   serious   compositions.     His   tragedies 

TheseoB  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  armed  have  all  perished,  but  tibe  titles  of  4  have  been 

and  aiding  the  Athenians  against  the  barba-  preserved.    Of  the  personal  history  of  Thes- 

rians.    Festivals  in  his  honor  were  celebrated  pis  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  his 

on  the  8th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  festival  first  representation  was  in  the  year  585  B.  0. 

termed  Oschophoria  was  said  to  have  been  THESSALONIANS,  Epistles  to  the,  two 

originated  by  him  after  his  arrival  from  Crete,  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  ad- 

To  him  was  popularly  ascribed  the  origin  of  dressed  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica  by  the 

the  Pyanepsia  and  the  re-institution  of  the  Py-  apostle  Paul.    They  are  expressly  referred  to 

thian  games.    Thucydides  states  that  the  great  by  IrenaBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ter- 

politiolil  revolution,  by  which  the  petty  inde-  tnllian.    In  modem  times  the  authenticity  of 

pendent  states  of  Attica  were  consolidated  into  both  epistles,  and  especially  of  the  second,  has 

a  united  body  'with  Athens  at  its  head,  was  been  doubted  by  J.  E.  Oh.  Schmidt  (in  his 

believed  to  have  been  effected  by  him;  but  ^^Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^'),  by 

there  is  no  more  historical  proof  of  this  than  Baur  {Paulv9  der  Apastel  Jtm  Christi,  p.  485 

that  he  was  actually  a  living  person.    The  ac-  et  seq.)  and  .the  entire  Tftbingen  school,  by 

comii  of  him  throughout  is  entirely  legendary,  Weisse  {PMloMphmhe  JDoffmatih,  vol.  i.  p.  146}, 

althoagh  the  later  writers  endeavored  to  give  and  many  others ;  against  whom  speoial  trea- 

it  a  historical  coloring.  tises  in  support  of  their  authenticity  have  been 

THESIGER,  Sib  Fredsbio  (Lord  Chelms-  written  by  W.  Grimm  (Die  JSchtheit  der  Brief e 

ford),  an  English  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  an  die  TheeeaUmier^  1850),  Beiche  {Auihentim 

London  in  July,  1794.    In  1808  he  entered  the  poeterioris  ad  TheeedUmienteB  Epistola  Vindv- 

navy  as  midshipman  on  board  of  a  frigate,  and  eia^  Gdttingen,  1880),  Ltlnemann  (in  the  intro- 

in  \Wl  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Co-  duction  to  his  commentary  on  the  two  epistles), 

penhagen;  but  on  tiie  death  of  his  elder  brother  and  others.    The  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 

iie  left  the  navy  and  entered  the  profession  of  nians  is,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the 

law,  and  in  1818  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  first  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles  in  point  of  time. 

Inn.    He  rapidly  acquired  great  reputation,  es-  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after 

peoiaUy  in  the  conduct  of  election  cases,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  church  during  PauPs  first 

1834  was  appointed  a  king's  counsel.    He  en-  sojourn  at  Corinth,  when  Silas  and  Timothy 

tered  parliament  in  1841  as  member  for  the  had  returned  from  Macedonia,  about  A.  D.  52 

borough  of  Woodstock,  and  held  a  seat  for  dif-  or  58.    The  immediate  occasion  for  this  epistle 

ferent  oonstituencies  till  1858 ;  his  first  speech  seems  to  have  been  the  favorable  report  which 

was  made  in  opposition  to  the  war  with  China.  Timothy  had  brought  of  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 

In  1844  he  was  made  solicitor-general  in  the  salonians,  and  the  desire  of  the  apostle  to 

administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  knighted,  strengthen  this  faith.    It  consists  of  two  parts  : 

and  in  1845  succeeded  Sir  W.  A.  FoUett  as  at-  the  first  (chap.  i.  to  iii.)  contains  an  expression 

tomey-general,  but  the  year  followiug  resigned  of  the  feelings  of  the  apostle  respecting  the 

OD  the  retirement  of  his  party.    While  a  mem-  religious  condition  of  the  Thessalonians,  and 

ber  of  this  government  he  strongly  supported  the  reception  which  the  apostle  found  with 

the  free  trade  policy.    In  1852  he  was  reap-  them ;  the  second  part  contains  an  exhorta- 

pointed  attorney-general  in  the  administration  tion  to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  an  iustraction  on 

of  the  earl  of  Derby,  which  in  November  gave  the  fate  of  the  dead  at  the  expected  return  of 

place  to  that  of  Lord  John  Russell.    On  the  re-  Christ  (iv.  18-18),  an  admonition  to  be  always 

torn  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  March,  1868,  prepared   for   that   event   (v.  1-11),  several 

he  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  raised  to  the  other  admonitions,  and  the  conclusion.    The 

peerage  as  Baron  Chelmsford,  retiring  with  the  second  epistle  was  written   soon    after   the 

reet  of  the  cabinet  in  April,  1859.  first,  in  the  year  58  or  54,  and  was  evidently 

THESPIS,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  a  designed  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which 

native  of  Icams  in  Attica,  flourished  in  the  the  church  had  fallen,  especially  respectiag  the 

time  of  Pisistratus.    The   ancient  traditions  coming  of  Christ.    The  apostle  commends  the 

represent  him  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  Thessalonians  for  their  patience  and  faith  in 

and  to  him  is  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  their  persecutions,  and  announces  that  those 

maskfl.    According  to  one  account,  probably  who  trouble  them  will  be  punished  (ch.  i.) ;  he 

a  miacoDoepdon,  thongh  sanctioned  by  Horace,  shows  that  the  arrival  of  Christ  was  not  near 

Thespis  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through  at  hand,  but  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 

Attica  at  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Dionysus  apostasy  and   the    appearance  of  the  Anti- 

in  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  portable  stage  per-  christ  (ii.  1-12),  and  gives  them  appropriate 

formed  comic  plays.     Another  statement  is  admonitions  (ii.  18-17,  and  iii.). — ^There  are 

that   he  found   tragedy  already  existing  in  special    commentaries   on   these   epistles   by 

Athens,  but  that  he  made  in  it  the  simple  and  Flatt  (Tftbingen,  1829),  Schott  (Leipsic,  1884), 

important  alteration  of  introducing  an  actor  Jowett  (London,  1856),  Lonemann  (Gdttingen, 

tat  the  sake  of  givhig  rest  to  the  chorus.    Of  1859),  Ellicott  (2d  ed.,  1862),  and  others. 
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THES3AL0NI0A.  SeeSALomoA.  lantryiB  little  mentioned.  Thefoardimonsof 
THESSALY,  the  largest  political  division  of  the  country  formed  a  political  onion,  exisdog 
ancient  Greece,  comprising  in  its  fullest  extent  rather  in  theory  than  m  fact;  and  to  eofored 
that  tract  of  country  lying  between  Thermopyl»  obedience  to  the  common  aothority  a  chi^  or 
and  the  Oambunian  mountains  in  one  direction,  testis  was  sometimes  elected ;  bat  there  wen 
and  between  the  range  of  Pindns  and  the  Mga^  almost  constantly  fends  between  the  larger 
an  sea  in  the  other.  Thessaly  proper,  however,  cities,  eadi  of  which  had  dependent  upon  it  a 
was  the  plain  included  between  the  Oambunian  number  of  smaller  towns.  The  laQgoage  wu 
mountains  on  the  N.,  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  the  a  variety  of  the  JSolio  dialect. — The  coDstant 
E.,  Mt.  Othrys  on  the  S.,  and  the  Pindus  range  dissensions  prevailing  in  Thessaly  prevented  it 
on  the  W.  This  plain,  whose  natural  enclosure  from  occupying  its  rightful  position  in  Greece 
of  mountains  is  broken  only  at  the  N.  £.  by  the  The  inhabitant  were  early  engaged  in  a  ooo- 
vale  of  Tempo,  was  the  most  fertile  region  and  stant  war  with  the  Phocians;  they  joined  bj 
the  largest  space  of  land  continuously  produc-  constraint  the  army  of  Xerzea  in  his  iuTaaoa 
tive  in  Greece,  and  was  supposed  by  its  inhab-  of  Greece,  but  took  no  part  in  the  Peloponod- 
itants  to  have  once  been  a  lake,  of  which  the  sian  war,  though  favormg  on  the  whole  tk 
lakes  Nessonis  (now  Kara^alr)  and  Bcsbeis  Athenians.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  ith  cea* 
(Earla)  were  the  remains.  It  was  drained  by  tury  B.  G.  Jason,  a  man  of  great  abilitj,  gained 
the  river  Peneus  and  its  tributaries,  and  was  the  supreme  power  at  Pher»,  and  meditated 
divided  into  two  plains,  which  in  antiquity  not  only  t^e' conquest  of  Greece,  but  the  over- 
were  called  Upper  Thessaly  and  Lower  Thes-  throw  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  sacoeeded 
saly ;  the  former  embracing  Thessaliotis  and  in  reducing  all  Thessaly  to  his  authority,  bat 
Histiasotis,  lying  between  ^ginium  in  the  N.  before  he  had  time  to  mature  his  designs,  be 
and  Thaumaci  in  the  S.,  and  having  Pharsalus  was  assassinated.  The  country  sabsequentlT 
for  its  chief  city;  the  latter,  Pelasgiotis,  stretch-  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and 
ing  from  Mts.  Titarns  and  Ossa  on  the  N.  to  formed  a  piut  of  the  Macedonian  moDarGhjmi- 
Mt  Othrys  and  the  gnlf  of  Pagasss  on  the  S.,  til  the  defeat  of  Philip  V.  at  Gynoecephalie  in 
and  having  Larissa  as  its  most  important  town.  197  B.  0.,  after  which  time  it  came  under  tbe 
Thessaly  proper  was  early  divided  into  the  Boman  dominion,  when  the  government  wis 
four  districts  of  Thessaliotis,  Histiadotis,  Pelas-  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  per- 
giotis,  and  Phthiotis;  and  this  division,  the  sons,  who  used  to  meet  in  Larissa.— Tbe^f 
origin  of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Alen-  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  province  <^ 
as,  the  founder  of  the  Aleuadso,  was  contin-  Saloniki  (Salonica),  and,  though  laid  down  on 
ued  down  to  a  very  late  time.  In  addition  to  the  maps  as  a  separate  district,  is  not  recog- 
Thessaly  proper,  the  name  was  extended  over  nized  as  such  by  the  government.  Its  pojyola- 
Malis,  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  Mts.  tion  is  estimated  at  about  300,000,  fire  aixtba 
Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  through  which  the  river  of  whom  are  Greeks. 
Spercheus  enters  into  the  MaUac  gulf;  and  to  TBETIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  l^ereid.  tbe 
Magnesia,  a  region  lying  along  the  coast  and  wife  of  Peleus,  and  the  mower  of  Achilles. 
stretching  between  the  vale  of  Tempo  and  the  8he  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  her 
gulf  of  Pagasfls. — ^The  Thessalians  were  said  to  father  Kerens,  and  was  sought  in  marri^  b; 
have  been  originally  emigrants  from  Thespro-  both  Jupiter  and  Neptune ;  but  tbe  gods  inune- 
tia  in  Epirus,  who  conquered  the  Pelasgian  in-  diately  relinquished  their  suit  when  it  was  d^ 
habitants  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  is  dared  by  Themis  that  the  son  of  Thetis  shodd 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  then  been  called  be  more  Illustrious  than  his  &ther. 
^olis.  During  the  historic  period  there  were  TH£VEN0T,  Jean  de,  a  French  travelH 
8  classes  inhabiting  the  country.  The  first  born  in  Paris,  June  6,  1638,  died  in  Fersf 
was  a  body  of  rich  oligarchical  proprietors,  Nov.  28,  1667.  The  wealth  inherited  from  bis 
who  owned  most  of  the  soil.  Of  these  the  father  enabling  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  trar- 
most  powerful  families  were  the  Aleuadae  of  el,  he  visited  England,  Holland,  Gennanj,  aod 
Larissa,  the  Scopadao  of  Orannon,  and  the  Italy,  and  in  1655  departed  for  the  Ea^hr 
Oreondae  of  Pharsalus ;  the  second  were  the  way  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Constantinople,  t^- 
subject  Achaeans,  Magnetes,  and  Perrhaebi,  ing  and  exploring  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  To- 
who  however  retained  their  tribe  names  and  nis,  and  returning  home,  after  7  J^  ^ 
separate  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  council;  the  sence,  in  1662.  After  preparing  his  ^^9^ 
third  were  the  Penestse  or  serf  cultivators  of  du  Levant  (4to.,  Paris,  1664),  he  sailed  again 
the  soil,  who  could  not  however  be  sold  out  of  for  the  East,  sojourned  6  months  in  Ispahan, 
the  country,  and  who  kept  up  among  them-  examined  the  most  famous  remains  «  P^^' 
selves  the  relations  of  family  and  community,  sia,  went  to  Surat  in  1666,  and  for  neadj  one 
The  fertility  of  the  plain,  upon  which  grain  year  travelled  over  the  Indian  peninsnla.  His 
and  cattle  were  raised  in  abundance,  supported  health  being  impaired,  he  started  on  his  return 
a  large  population,  and  especially  a  proud,  dis-  home  by  way  of  Persia,  but  died  at  3Cana,  a 
orderly,  and  faithless,  but  at  the  same  time  small  place  90  miles  S.  of  Tabriz.  Until  a  W 
hospitable  nobility.  As  here  the  finest  horses  days"  before  his  death  he  kept  a  diary,  fro^ 
in  Greece  were  bred,  Thessaly  was  distin^ish-  which  his  friends  were  enabled  to  poblifih  w 
ed  for  the  excellence  of  its  cavalry ;  but  its  in-  account  of  Persia,  as  a  sequel  to  his  Vof/agi » 
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Levant,  and  bis  still  more  important  Voyage  made   privy  councillor   of  Baden,    in    1680 

eonUnant  la  relation  de  Vlndoustan^  (Zm  Tumr  knighted,  and  in  1884  made  a  judge  in  the 

Ttavx  MogoU  et  dea  autres  peuples  et  pay»  de»  tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the  domestic  affairs 

Inde»  (4to.,  1684).    His  works  were  afterward  of  Germany.    His  great  work  is  his  Syttem 

oolleoted  under  the  title  of  Voyage$  de  M,  Tki-  dea  Pandshtenrechts  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Jena,  1808), 

tenot  tant  en  Europe  gu^en  Ane  et  en  Afriqne  which  has  passed  through  mauy  editions.    In 

(5  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1689),  and  have  been  trans-  1814  he  published  a  treatise  ^'On  ti^e  Neces* 

lated  into  Dutch,  English,  and  Qerman.    He  is  sity  of  a  Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Ger- 

said  tohave  introdu<^  coffee  into  Paris.  many,"  in  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 

THIBAUT  lY.  or  YI.  as  count  of  Cham-  of  a  movement  designed  to  form  one  general 

pagne,  I.  as  king  of  Navarre,  a  French  trau-  'Code,  ashad  been  done  in  IVance,  instead  of  the 

rh^e  or  poet,  born  in  1201,  died  July  8, 1268.  confused  administration  of  the  laws  under  the 

A  posthumous  son  of  Count  Thibaut  III.  or  Y.,  old  German,  the  Roman,  and  the  French  codes 

he  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  An-  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.    It  was  opposed 

gnstus  under  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  by  Bavigny  in  a  treatise  ^*  On  the  Aptitude  of 

Blanche,  daughter  of  Sanoho  the  Wise,  king  the  Present  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 

of  Navarre,  and  became  an  early  adept  of  the  dence,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  Germany 

**  gay  science.'^    Several  of  his  poems  were  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  common  legidation. 

addressed^  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Blanche  Amons  Thibant's  other  works   are :    Jurie- 

of  Castile,  the  queen  of  Louis  Ylll.,  whom  he  Heche  3neyklopSdie  und  Methodologie  (Altona^ 

loved   to  distraction,  although   she  was    14  1797) ;   Vermche  Hber  eimdne  TheUe  der  Theo- 

years  his  senior.     When  her  husband  died  rie  dee  Beehte  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1798) ;    Theorie 

prematurely  at  Montpensier  in  1226,  while  re-  der  logisehen  Audegung  da  Bomieehlm  Beehte,, 

turning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Albir  (Altona,  1799) ;  U^fer  Beaitz  und  Verjdhrung 

genses,  Thibaut,  who  accompanied  him,  was  (Jena,  1802) ;  and  Oitilistische  Ahhandlungen 

suspected,  hut  on  no  plausible  grounds,  of  being  (Heidelberg,  1814).    He  also  founded  and  was 

his  poisoner.    He  soon  after  joined  the  league  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arehiv/Hr  eiviUe' 

of  feudal  lords  who  rose  against  Blanche,  then  tieehe  Praxie  (Heidelberg,  1818  et  eeq,)  and 

regent;  but  her  influence  brought  him  back  to  the  Reidelberger  Jahrbueher,    As  a  musical 

his  duty  to  the  king,  and  through  his  assist-  critic  he  wrote  Udfer  Beinheit  der  Tonhunet, 

anoe  she  was  enabled  to  ba£9e  the  designs  of  which  brought  him  into  a  violent  controversy 

(he  confederates.    In  1284,  Sancho  dying  with-  with  Nageli  of  Zurich.    His  posthumous  worioi 

out  male  issue,  the  count  of  Champagne  inher-  on  jurisprudence  were  published  by  Gurpet  in 

ited  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  2  vols.  (Berlin,  1841-^2). 

mother.  In  1289  he  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land ;  THIBET,  Tibet,  or  Tubbt,  a  name  given  by 

but  he  was  unfortunate  as  a  crusader,  met  with  Europeans  to  an  extensive  region  of  central 

a  dreadful  defeat  near  Gaza,  Sept  13,  1240,  Asia,  called  by  the  natives  Bod  or  Bodyul, 

and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  release  ^^  Land  of  Bod."  and  by  the  Chinese  8i-dzang, 

of  his  brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  lying  between  lat.  27^  and  86°  N.  and  long.  78° 

His  provinces  were  very  prosperous  under  his  and  104°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Toorkis- 

government,  and  remains  of  edifices  built  by  tan,  E.  by  China,  S.  by  Bnrmah  and  Hindostan, 

him  are  still  found  in  Champagne ;  and  he  was  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Himalaya 

a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Al-  chain,  and  W.  by  Khoondooz  and  Cashmere, 

though  of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  yielded  to  formerly  the  dominions  of  Gholab  Singh ;  area 

the  reli^ouB  opinions  of  his  time,  and  allowed  estimated  at  698,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,- 

the  Albigenses  to  be  persecuted  in  his  domin-  000.    It  forms  the  southernmost  of  the  three 

ions ;  he  even  assisted.  May  18, 1289,  in  the  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  and  the  Euen* 

burning  at  the  stake  of  88  of  those  heretics,  hm  mountains  on  its  northern  boundary  are 

at  Montrimer,  near  Yertus.    He  spent  his  lat-  the  true  watershed  between  the  streams  flow- 

ter  years  mostly  in  Navarre,  and  died  there,  inginto  the  Indian  ocean  and  those  into  the 

Among  his  poems,  66  songs  have  been  pre-  lakes  and  seas  of  N.  W.  Asia.    Thibet  proper 

served  and  published  by  L^vesque  de  la  Raval-  comprises  two  provinces,  Eastern  and  Western 

li^e  (2  vols.  12mo.)  Paris,  1742 ;  best  edition  Thibet,  and  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire, 

by  Bocquefort  and  Michel,  Paris,  1629).    Not-  Bnltistan  or  Little  Thibet,  and  Ladak  or  Middle 

withstanding  the  obsolete  language  in  which  Thibet,  once  forming  part  of  it,  are  now  tribu- 

they  are  couched,  ^eir  elegance  and  graceful-  tary  to  Cashmere,  and  Bootan  is  partly  inde» 

ness  are  still  remarkable.  pendent  and  partly  tributary  to  Thibet.    The 

THIBAnT,    Anton    Friedbich   Justus,   a  principal  towns   are   Lassa  or  H^Lassa,  the 

German  jurist,  bom  in  Hameln,  Hanover,  Jan.  capital  of  Thibet  and  the  sacred  capital  of  all 

4. 1774,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  28,  1840.  Buddhistic  countries,  a  city  in  the  same  lat- 

He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  €^^ttin-  itude  with  Cairo,  Bassorah,  Shanghai,  and  New 

gen,  Kftnigsberg,  and  Kiel,  and  in  1799  became  Orleans,  but  with  a  climate  almost  as  severe  as 

professor  of  law  in  the  last  named  university,  that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Teshoo-Loomboo,  the 

and  in  1802  in  that  of  Jena.    In  1805  he  ac-  capital  of  Western  Thibet,  lying  near  the  San- 

oepted  a  professorship  in  Heidelberg,  and  re-  poo,  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants ;  Jega-Gungar 

mained  there  until  his  death.    In  1826  he  was  and  Shigatze,  each  vrith  100,000  inhabitaqls; 
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Taahigong,  Gkrdikh  or  €krtop6  on  the  Indus,  principal  grain  and  the  ehief  article  of  dut 
Ohaprong,  Toling,  Daba  on  the  Sntlej,  Bathan  The  nnml^r  of  animals  is  greater  than  woqU 
on  the  iSncha,  and  Tsiamdo  on  the  Me-kiang.  be  expected  from  the  acantiness  of  yegetatloD; 
The  Ohinese  viceroy  resides  at  Teshoo-Loom-  the  wild  cat,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  badger,  aad 
boo. — Thibet  has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  bear  are  the  principal  camivora;  the  grami- 
of  which  are  £oko-nor  and  Tcharin-nor,  near  nivorous  animals  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  fooad 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho;  Tengri-nor  and  there,  and  in  addition  the  yak  or  gnintmgoi, 
PaiteC)  without  outlets ;  Bhawan  Rhad,  16,000  the  musk  deer  (both  said  to  be  aborigiittl 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  Mai^arowar,  at  the  there),  the  elephant,  wild  ox,  buffalo,  goat  the 
source  of  the  Sutlej.  Nearly  all  of  these  lakes  argali  with  its  horns  weighing  100  lbs.,  and  the 
are  brackish.  The  head  waters  of  most  of  the-  bhoral  or  long-haired  sheep.  Wild  fowl  sod 
great  rivers  of  S.  and  S.  E.  Asia  are  within  the  fish  are  abundant,  but  Lamaism  prohibits  then 
limits  oi  Thibet,  as  the  Sutlej,  the  Indus,  the  as  articles  of  food. — ^The  inhabitants  belong 
Jumna,  and  2  or  8  other  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  were  originaIl]r  no- 
the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salwen,  madic.  They  are  pliant  and  agile,  and  nsaaljy 
the  Hoangoho,  and  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  The  brave,  generous,  frank,  and  honest  There  an 
country  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  on  the  also  some  Bootanese  and  Katchi  or  Oashme- 
globe,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain  rians,  who  are  workers  in  metals  and  mer- 
chains,  and,  though  presenting  a  varied  surface  chants.  The  practice  of  polyandry  is  commoD, 
of  hill  and  vaUey,  seldom  except  in  its  lowest  one  woman  being  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers 
valleys  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  in  a  family.  The  Thibetans  cultivate  the  s(b1 
the  sea,  while  the  height  of  the  greater  part  is  wherever  it  is  arable,  but  are  not  much  skilled 
14,000  feet  or  more.  The  N.  £.  part  of  Thibet  in  agriculture.  They  are  very  ingenious  work- 
is  a  desert,  cold  and  barren;  branches  of  the  ers  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  ind 
Karakorum  range,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Hima-  make  very  flue  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  t(^ 
laya,  traverse  the  country  from  W.  to  E.,  and  from  their  fine  wool  and  the  hair  ot  the  shswl 
the  chain  of  Kuen-lun  sends  out  its  spurs  in  goat  Sacking  and  other  articles  are  also 
the  £.  The  southern  portion  is  less  wild  and  woven  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  Chi- 
alpine  in  character ;  and  along  the  N.  slope-  of  nese  market  Oloths  are  dyed  with  great  skiE 
the  Himalaya,  especially  toward  the  W.  part,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  idols  p 
are  found  fresh  water  pleistocene  deposits,  a  thriving  trade.  The  traffic  with  China  is 
Gtenerally,  especially  in  the  north,  metamorphic  considerable,  amounting  to  about  $4,^?^ 
rooks  alternate  with  belts  of  granite.  The  soil  per  annum.  There  is  ^o  a  brisk  tri^e  with 
is  sterile  except  in  the  valleys.  The  climate  in  i^epaul,  Bootan,  Bengid,  Assam,  and  Casb- 
the  higher  districts  is  very  cold  and  dry ;  tim-  mere.  The  two  first  named  countries  obtaiD 
her  never  rots,  but  becomes  so  dry  as  to  break  idl  their  Chinese  goods  through  Thibet  The 
from  excessive  brittleness ;  the  flesh  of  animids  roads  of  Thibet  are  bad,  and  impede  the  corn- 
exposed  to  the  air  dries  till  it  can  readily  be  merce  of  the  country  greatly. — ^The  language, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  is  preserved  for  years  which  is  conmion  to  Thibet  and  Bootan.  m 
in  that  condition,  forming  a  common  article  of  hence  called  indifferently  Thibetan  or  Bho- 
food.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  higher  tanta,  is  classed  with  the  monosyllabic  lao- 
on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  guages,  though  possessing  some  polysyllables 
Himalaya;  a  singular  fact,  which  is  attributed  Its  alphabet  is  phonetic,  reads  from  left  to 
to  the  radiation  from  the  sandy  deserts.  It  right,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
varies  from  16,600  to  18,000  feet  above  the  Sanscrit;  the  language  however  owes  most  of 
sea,  while  in  India  it  descends  even  below  its  derivatives  and  some  of  its  root  words  to 
13,000  feet,  and  under  the  equator  it  is  usually  the  Ohinese.  It  is  copious  and  well  adapted 
between  15,000  and  16,000.  The  prevalent  for  the  expression  of  philosophical  and  religions 
diseases  are  goitre,  syphilis,  ophthalmia,  by-  ideas.  There  is  an  extensive  literatore,  mainly 
drophobia,  and  small  pox.  The  mineral  pro-  composed  however  of  translations  and  com- 
dnotions  of  Thibet  are  very  abundant.  Gold  mentaries  on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  The 
is  found  in  nuggets  and  veins,  and  in  the  sands  religion  of  Thibet  is  the  worship  of  the  dalii 
of  several  of  the  rivers.  Silver,  mercury,  na-  or  grand  lama.  (See  Lamaism.)  There  are 
tive  cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  and  rock  salt  are  some  Mohanunedans  in  Western  Thibet  cbiedy 
found  in  mines ;  but  the  want  of  fuel  prevents  natives  of  Cashmere,  and,  according  to  IL  Hoc, 
any  very  large  production.  Lapis  hizuli,  tur-  about  8,000  Roman  Catholics.— As  a  kingdom 
quoises,  sulphur,  borax,  and  nitre  are  also  Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D.  81S.  Boddh- 
abundant.  There  are  numerous  mineral  and  ism  was  introduced  in  the  4th  or  5th  oeatory. 
thermal  springs.  The  vegetation  is  scanty;  It  became  tributary  to  China  in  1648,  and  the 
there  are  few  forest  trees ;  the  cedar  and  birch  amount  of  the  tribute  was  increased  in  l*!^^* 
are  the  principal  trees  of  the  mountainous  dis-  but  as  ttie  CAiinese  government  renders  homage 
tricts,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Monran  the  to  the  dalai  lama,  and  pays  a  sum  for  the  so^ 
apple,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach,  vine,  port  of  his  worship  folly  equal  to  that  received 
and  several  varieties  of  nuts  fiourish.  Wheat  as  tribute,  the  amount  paid  by  Thibet  as  a  trib* 
and  rice  are  cultivated  sparingly,  and  some  utary  nation  is  not  of  much  importance.  The 
buckwheat,  but  gray  or  black  barley  is  the  Chinese  government  has  its  govemora  or  repi«> 
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8entfttiv68  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  and  the  East  Indies.  In  tihe  genus  esacta  (Less.) 
maiotaiiiB  a  force  of  60,000  soldiers  in  the  tiie  bill  is  longer  and  stronger,  curved  upward 
country.  The  governors  exert  considerable  in-  at  the  tip,  and  the  sides  are  angular  at  the  base ; 
fiaence  over  the  Thibetan  government,  though  thej  are  found  in  tiie  wide  sandy  banks  of  the 
it  is  professedly  independent  The  temporal  large  rivers  of  India  during  winter,  migrating 
as  well  as  spiritual  ruler  is  the  dalai  lama,  but  northward  as  summer  advances ;  the  food  con- 
it  is  only  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  sists  of  crabs  and  other  hard-shelled  crusta- 
that  he  interferes.  Most  of  the  ordinary  busi-  ceans.  Species  occur  in  the  East  Indian  archi- 
ness  of  state  is  managed  by  his  vicegerent,  the  pelago  and  in  Australia.  This  sub-family  seems 
nomekhan^  and  the  four  kalons  or  ministers,  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  plo- 
who  are  appointed  by  the  grand  lama  for  life,  vers  and  the  bastards. 

On  the  death  of  the  grand  lama  the  I^uUihhtu  THIERRY,  Jacques  Nicolas  AtrorsTiN,  a 

or  grand  council,  composed  of  the  highest  la-  French  historian,  bom  in  Blois,  Hay  10, 1795, 

mas  or  priests,  appoint  his  successor,  or  rather  died  in  Paris,  May  28, 1856.    After  completing 

discover  the  body  into  which  his  soul  has  his  collegiate  studies  at  Blois,  he  entered  the 

transmigrated.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  normal  school  at  Paris  in  1811,  and  in  1818 

khutulhtu  are  governors  of  the  principalities  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a  depart- 

into  which  the  provinces  are  divided. — See  mental  college.    In  1814  he  returned  to  Paris, 

Bnc,  ^^  Recollections  of  a  Journey  to  Tartar^ ,  became  acquainted  with  St.  Simon,  and  acted 

Ihibet,  and  China  during  the  Years  1844-'6,"  as  his  amanuensis ;  he  even  styled  himself  Ids 

translated  irom  the  French  (New  York,  1866) ;  '^  adoptive  son"  upon  the  title  page  of  one  of 

md  Tnmer,  ^  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Teshoo  their  joint  productions;  but,  being  indisposed 

Lama  in  Thibet"  (London,  1800).    The  forth-  to  sanction  all  the  sodfdistic  views  of  his  mas- 

^ming  work  of  the  brothers  Schlagintweit  on  ter,  he  left  him  in  1817,  and  became  a  contrib- 

:he  region  of  the  Himalaya  will  contain  much  utor  to  the  Oefueur  Europ^^  in  which  he 

ralaable  information  on  Thibet.  published  a  "  View  of  the  English  Revolu- 

THICE-EKEE,  the  common  name  of  the  tions,"  an  outline  sketch  of  one  of  his  ftiture 

grading  birds  of  the  plover  family  and  sub-  great  works,  and  several  other  essays,  mostly 

amily  (Biieneminm^  peculiar  to  the  old  world,  upon  the  history  or  literature  of  England.    In 

^n  the  genus  adumemua  (Temm.)  the  bUl  is  1820,  the  publication  of  the  Centeur  MtropSen 

iboQt  as  long  as  the  head,  with  straight  cul-  having  ceased,  he  connected  himself  with  the 

nen,  depressed  at  the  base  and  swelled  at  the  CourrierFranfais,  to  which  he  contributed  Dix 

ipex,  with  the  nostrils  in  a  deep  longitudinal  lettres  »ur  Vhutoire  de  France.    In  the  begin- 

(roove  on  each  side ;   wings  moderate  and  ning  of  1821  he  exclusively  devoted  himself  to 

lointed,  2d  quill  the  longest ;  taQ  long  and  the  composition  of  a  work  which  was  to  be  the 

^edge-shaped  ;   legs  long,  swollen  about  the  embodiment  of  his  new  theory  of  writing  his- 

rnees,  with  bare  part  of  tibias  and  tarsi  retic-  tory.    After  5  years'  incessant  labor,  his  Hit- 

dated ;  anterior  toes  partly  united  bj  a  web,  toire  de  la  eonquite  de  VAngleterre  par  lei 

ind  hind  toe  wanting.    There  are  about  half  a  Nbrmande  appeared  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1826),  the 

lozen  species,  rearing  their  young  in  temper-  success  of  which  was  unparalleled,  but  dearly 

ite  regions  and  passing  the  winter  in  warmer  paid  for ;  his  sight  had  been  impaired  to  such 

atitndes,  migratmg  at  night  and  with  great  a  degree  that  he  was  henceforth  unable  to  read 

wiftneas;  they  frequent  dry  and  uncultivated  or  write.    Vainly  did  he  try  to  recover  it  by 

{laces,  hiding  by  day  and  feeding  during  twi-  rest  and  travel ;  one  year  later  he  was  entirdy 

Ight  and  at  night  on  worms,  slugs,  insects,  bUnd.    Nothing  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  he 

jid  small  reptUes  and  mammals;  they  are  resumed  his  wonted  pursuits  with  the  assist- 

(Qick  runners  and  powerful  fliers;  the  eggs  ance  of  a  secretary,  first  employing  in  that 

re  generally  2,  laid  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  capacity  Armand  Carrel,  afterward   so  cele- 

Toand,  and  the  young  foUow  the  mother  as  brated  as  a  journalist.    In  1827  he  published 

oon  as  hatched.     The  common  thick-knee  his  Lettres  mr  Vhistoire  de  France^  which,  be- 

(E,  erepUa/My  Temm.)  is  about  17  inches  long  side  the  10  letters  that  had  previously  appeared 

•nd  2  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  2  inches,  yel-  in  the  Cowrrier  Franpais,  comprised  16  new 

dwish,  black  toward  the  point ;  head,  neck,  ones,  presenting  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the 

nd  npper  parts  pale  tawny  brown,  with  a  establishment  of  communes  in  France.  In  1829 

lash  of  black  down  each  shaft ;  under  parts  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 

•filer,  yellowish  white  on  abdomen;  a  pale  inscriptions.     A  nervous  disease  now  preyed 

•and  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  across  the  upon  him,  and  while  at  the  baths  of  Luxeuil  in 

nngs;  quills  black.    It  is  abundant  in  Asia,  1881  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mile.  Julie 

^rica,  and  8.  Europe,  visiting  Great  Britain  in  de  Querangal,  a  young  lady  of  literary  attain- 

Qmmer,  preferring  sandy  plains ;  it  is  called  ments,  who  became  his  wife.     Through  her 

^"orfolk  and  great  plover,  and  land  or  stone  help  and  that  of  a  secretary,  he  produced,  from 

nrlew,  from  Uie  resemblance  of  its  cry  to  that  1881  to  1885,  a  series  of  narratives  fh>m  the 

•f  the  common  curlew ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  history  of  France  in  the  6th  century,  repub- 

3  said  to  be  delicious ;  the  eggs  are  ashy  white,  Hshed  under  the  title  of  Beeite  dee  tempe  mero* 

nth  olive  brown  blotches,  and  2}  inches  long.  wngierUyprieSdSe  dee  coneidh^tione  sur  rhie- 

)ther  species  are  found  in  Africa,  Australia,  toire  de  France  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1840),  which 
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was-oonsidered  to  folly  justify  the  name  ^om^«  Paris,  1822),  and  an  elegant  tourirt  in  la 
de  VhUtovre  previooalj  bestowed  upon  him  by  Pyrenie$  (8yo.,  1828).    Through  activity  aod 
Oh&teaubriand,  and  for  which  he  received  dur-  aiolful  management,  he  now  found  himself  in 
ing  15  years  the  Gobert  prize  for  the  most  easy  cu*cumstanceB,  while,  in  spite  of  his  avk- 
important  historical  work.    Meanwhile  he  had  ward  manners  and  strong  provincial  aoceiit,lM 
reprinted,  under  the  title  of  Bix  ant  d^Uudet  was  the  welcome  guest  of  Laffitte  and  other 
hiatoriques  (8vo.,  1834),  with  a  prefatory  sketch  leaders  of  the  opposition.    He  profited  bj  liu 
of  his  historical  views  and  peiformances,  such  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  emineot 
of  his  papers  as  had  appeared  from  1817  to  men  of  the  preceding  generation  to  gather  in* 
1827  in  .various  periodicals,  and  were  not  incor-  formation  upon  the  fVench  revolution,  the  his- 
porated  in  his  other  works.    In  1835  he  was  tory  of  which  he  had  undertaken  in  connec- 
intrusted  by  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  public  in-  tion  with   F^ix  Bodin ;    the  first  two  toI- 
struction,  with  the  direction  and  control  of  the  nmes  appeared  in  1823,  and  the  work  nu 
large  publication  entitled  DacumenU  irUdiU  de  completed  by  Thiers  alone  4  years  later  in  10 
Vhistoire  du  tiers  itat,  as  an  introduction  to  the  volumes.    This  Histoire  de  la  rmolutim  Fna^- 
first  volume  of  which  he  wrote  an  Easai  mr  ^iMi«2'^ul789jt^<^W18^rttiAatre,bitteii; 
fhUtoire  de  la  formation  et  desprogr^  du  tier$  denounced  by  the  royalists,  but  highly  appro- 
Stat,  which  was  separately  reprinted  in  1853,  ciated   by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  wod 
and  is,  as  the  author  himself  expressed  it,  the  great  popularity  with  the  public  at  large,  and 
^^  summing  up  of  all  his  researches  upon  the  his-  has  passed  through  more  than  15  editions.  On 
tory  of  France."  His  works  have  been  reprinted  the  accession  of  Prince  PoUgnao  to  the  minis^ 
many  times;  the  best  editions  are  the  last,  issued  try,  Aug.  5,  1829,  M.  Thiers,  dissatisfied  «ith 
under  the  supervision  of  their  author  (5  vols,  the  moderate  politics  of  the  OonttUution!iel,eBr 
8 vo.  and  10  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1854).  The  most  tablished,  in  oomunction  with  his  friend^  Mi- 
important  have  been  translated  into  English  and  gnet  and  Armand  Carrel,  a  new  political  joor- 
German. — Am£d£b  Simon  Dominiqus,  brother  nal,  the  National,  which  more  than  any  other 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Blois,  Aug.  2, 1797,  is  contributed  toward  bringing  about  the  rero- 
also  a  aistinguished  historian.    His  Hietoire  dee  lution  of  1880.    On  the  appearance  of  the  roval 
OauUns  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828)  was  a  valu-  decrees  of  July  26,  the  editors  of  the  I^aiin^ 
able  addition  to  historical  literature.    During  were  among  the  first  who  signed  the  protest 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  became  prefect  of  the  Parisian  journalists; '  and  Thiers  irss 
of  Haute-Sa6ne  and  master  of  requests   in  foremost  in  proposing  and  supporting  the  ele- 
the  council  of  state ;  and  while  fulfilling  his  vation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  to  the  re- 
official  duties,  he  published  the  Hietoire  de  la  gency,  Aug.  1,  then  to  tiie  throne,  Aog.  9. 
Gaule  soue  la  domination  Eomaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Three  months  later  he  was  appointed  assistaot 
1840-^42),  a  sequel  to  his  first  work.    In  1861  secretary  in  the  department  of  fmanoe,  first  on- 
he  returned  to  his  historical  pursuits,  with  der  Baron  Louis,  then  under  Laffitte.   Be  had 
which  he  is  still  occupied.    His  Hietoire  d^At-'  been  at  the  same  time  elected  by  the  citr  of 
tila,  de  sea  file  et  de  see  suceesseurs  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Aix  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  -wh&rQ  he  was 
1856)  is  fall  of  curious  information.    He  is  now  at  first  laughed  at  as  a  speaker ;  hb  bombasdo 
(1862)  publishing  in  the  Bevue  dee  de^ix  mondea  style  of  oratory,  connected  with  his  short  sta^ 
a  new  series  of  historical  papers  entitled  Trots  nre  and  shrill  voice,  made  him  ridicaloiis,  aod 
ministres  de  Vempire  JSomain  sous  les  file  de  it  was  only  after  altering  his  style  and  sabdo- 
Theodose,  JSufin,  Eutrope  et  Stilicon.  ing  his  tone  that  his  talents  as  an  eipoooder 
THIERS,  Louis  Adolphe,  a  Freiich  historian  of  the  most  intricate  questions  were  appre 
and  statesman,  born  in  Marseilles,  April  16,  ciated.    On  the  fall  of  Laffitte,  March  13, 1631, 
1797.    The  son  of  a  poor  workman,  uirough  he  resigned  his  office;  but  instead  of  foUotring 
the  patronage  of  some  influential  relations  he  the  example  of  his  patron,  who  had  gone  over 
was  admitted  to  the  college  of  his  native  town,  to  the  opposition,  he  sat  among  the  8uppoft«i^ 
afterward  studied  law  at  Aix^  where  he  be-  of  Casimir  P^rier,  and  advocated  the  yWA 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Mignet,  and  was  policy,  a  hereditary  peership,  and  several  other 
graduated  in  1820,  but  instead  of  following  the  measures  that  were  unpalfl^ble  to  the  people, 
profession  devoted  his  attention  to  history  and  On  the  insurrection  of  June  5  and  6, 1831  he 
philosophy.     After  winning   a   prize  at  the  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  dealing  se^relj 
academy  of  Marseilles  for  his  panegyric  of  with  the  republicans  and  the  legitimists.  This 
Yauvenargues,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Mignet  ingratiated  him  with  the  m^jori^  of  the  depa- 
in  Sept.  1821,  and  two  months  later,  through  ties  and  the  court ;  and  therefore,  on  the  death 
Laffitte^s  patronage,  became  a  contributor  to  of  Oasimir  P6rier,  he  became  minister  of  the 
the  Oonstitutiannel.    His  quick  perception  and  interior,  Oct.  11.  •-  He  succeeded,  by  bribing  the 
versatility,  ready  wit    and   sprightliness   of  treadierous  Deutz,  in  arresting  the  dochefis 
style,  boldness  of  attack  and  ability  as  a  con-  of  Berry  and  suppressing  tlie  impend!iI^;  yv 
troversialist,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  daily  in  Vendue,  and  advised  the  expedition  a^ipst 
labor  of  a  journalist,  and  he  so6n  reached  a  Antwerp,  which   proved  sncoesaful.    Bein^ 
leading  position.    A  shrewd  political  writer  transferred  to  the  ministiy  of  commerce  and 
and  literary  critic,  he  proved  also  a  skilful  public  works,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  100,OuO,* 
judge  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  Salon  de  1822  (8vo.,  000  francs  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  aod 
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gave  a  new  impulse  to  internal  improvements;  to  the  ConiUtutianneJ^  in  the  ownership  of 

the  statue  of  Napoleon  was  placed  again  on  the  which  he  had  now  a  share,  spread  far  and  wide 

top  of  the  colnmn  of  yeDd6me;  the  triumphal  the  so  called  *^  reformist  a^tation."    But,  like 

Arc  de  r£toile,  the  Madeleine  church,  and  so  many  others,  he  was  taken  miawares  bj  the 

other  monuments  were  completed  or  erected;  revolution  of  Feb.  1848.    He  vainly  attempted 

canala  and  railroads  were  constmcted,  and  un-  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  king;  he 

der  the  fostering  care  of  the  administration  in-  was  powerless  to  check  the  progress  of  the  re- 

dufl^  revived.    In  1884,  on  the  prospect  of  publicans ;  and  when  their  triumph  was  an  es- 

politieal  troubles,  he  resumed  the  ministry  of  tablished  fact,  he  adhered  to  the  new  govem- 

the  interior,  and  evinoed  personal  courage  in  ment.    He  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the 

putting  down  the  insurrectionary  movements  constituent  assembly,  and  failed,  in  the  gen- 

of  April  12  and  18.    He  resigned  Nov.  11 ;  but  eral  election,  but  was  on  June  4  returned  by  4 

after  a  succession  of  unfortunate  ministerial  departments;    he  sat  for  that  of  Seine-Inf6- 

combinations,  he  resumed  his  post,  with  Guizot  rieure,  voted  for  placing  dictatorial  powers  in 

88  &is  colleague,  under  the  premiership  of  the  the  hands  of  Gen.  Oavaignac,  proved  himself 

duk^  de  Broglie.     He  had  a  narrow  escape  in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  an  unmitigated 

from  the  murderous  attempt  of  Meschi,  July  opponent  of  socialism,  was  one  of  the  leaders 

28, 1835,  and  unreservedly  advocated  the  adop-  of  the  so  called  ^*  order  party,"  and,  after  evin- 

tion  of  the  so  called  **  laws  of  September,"  se-  cing  little  partiality  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  finally 

verely  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  voted  to  make  him  president.    A  deputy  in 

the  jury.     New  intrigues  occurred  in  1886;  the  legislative  assembly  and  a  member  of  the 

the  whole  cabinet  sent  in  their  resignation ;  eliib  de  la  rue  de  Poitiers^  he  aimed  at  over- 

but  Thiers,  who  had  secretly  paved  his  own  throwing  the  republic  and  bringing  about  a 

way,  rose  to  the  premien^ip,  holding  at  the  monarchical  restoration;  but  he  and  his  friends 

'same  time  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  Feb.  were  superseded  by  the  superior  cunning  of 

22.    Being  however  unable  to  persuade  the  king  President  Bonaparte.    On  the  morning  of  Dec. 

to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  at  home  and  to  2,  1861,  he  was  arrested  at  his  house,  confined 

show  more  energy  in  his  transactions  abroad,  to  prison  for  a  while,  and  then  transported  to 

he  retired,  Aug.  26,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    A  few  months  later 

K0I6.    As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  gav^  up  active 

he  adhered  in  1838  to  the  coalition  which  politics,  and  resumed  his  historical  pursuits. 

finally  overthrew  that  minister,  and  was  rein-  As  early  as  1846  he  had  published  the  1st  vol- 

stated  in  his  former  position,  March  1,  1640.  ume  of  his  Hutoire  du  eansulat  et  de  V empire^ 

lids  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  minis-  and  had  reached  the  9th  previous  to  the  revo- 

teriai  career ;  his  home  policy  was  impeded  by  lution  of  February.    This  work,  which  gives 

the  undecided  character  of  the  chamber  of  the  fullest  account  of  European  affairs  from 

deputies;  he  had  to  maintain  the  September  1600  to  1816,  he  not^  hastened,  issuing  one  or 

laws  and  retard  electoral  reform.    In  his  for-  two  volumes  every  year;   the  20th  and  last 

eign  policy  he  was  entirely  outwitted  by  the  volume  is  yet  to  be  published.    An  extraordi- 

diplomatists  of  Russia,  Ensland,  and  Austria,  nary  prize  of  20,000  francs   has   been   re- 

who  had  agreed  to  settle  the  eastern  question  oently  awarded  to  it  by  the  French  institute, 

without  consulting  France.    Enraged  at  this  M.  Thiers  is  a  member  of  the  French  academy 

consummation,  and  convinced  that  war  only  and  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 

oouM  again  raise  his  country  to  its  proper  ences.    Beside  his  two  great  historical  works, 

standing,  he  was  fearlessly  preparing  for  such  he  has  published  several  political  pamphlets 

an  emergency,  reenforcing  the  regular  army,  and  an  able  essay  upon  Law  eteon  eysUme  de 

getting  the  national  guaids  in  readiness,  and  finances  (8vo.,  Paris,  1826 ;  new  ea.,  12mo., 

eonatnicting  the  fortifications  of  Paris;  but  at  1868).    He  is  reported  to  have  in  preparation 

the  last  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  a  "  History  of  Florence."    His  bio^aphy  has 

resort  to  such  desperate  means,  and  therefore,  been  written  by  Alexandre  Laya:  Mudes  hie- 

after  6  months  of  useless  exertions  and  bitter  toriques  eur  la  vie  prtcie,  politique  et  litUraire 

disappointments,  he  resigned   his   powerless  de  M,  A,  Thiers  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1846). 

premiership,  Oct.  29,  bemg  succeeded  by  M.  THIEBdOH,  Fbibdbich  Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 

Guizot,  and  thenceforth  was  never  more  recaU-  man  scholar,  bom  at  Kirscheidungen,  June  IT, 

ed  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.    He  figured  1784,  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  26, 1860.    He  fol- 

as  one  of  the  opposition  leaders,  bitterly  cen-  lowed  the  courses  in  theology  and  philology  at 

forhig  the  policy  of  the  Guizot  cabmet  in  1844,  Leipsic,  and  studied  under  Heyne  at  G5ttingen, 

denouncing  the  growing  influence  of  the  order  where  he  received  a  degree  in  1808,  and  became 

of  Jesuits  in  18&,  and  insisting  upon  the  ne-  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium.     He  displayed 

eessity  of  excluding  public  jhmotionaries  from  remarkable  talent  as  an  instructor,  and  was 

the  chamber  of  deputies  in  March,  1846.    His  called  in  1809  to  a  professorship  in  the  newly 

powers  never  shone  more  brilliantly  than  dur-  established  gymnasmm  at  Munich.     He  and 

ing  the  latter  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign ;  Jacobi  were  among  the  first  from  northern  Ger- 

and  his  v^ement  speeches  against  M.  Guizot's  many  to  receive  royal  appointments  at  Munich ; 

poUcy  were  extendvely  read  and  eagerly  com-  and  during  the  excitement  rused  by  Christoph 

raented  upon,  while  the  articles  he  contributed  von  Aretin  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
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Unt&nokiodmamhmKord'UndSS^^  THIMBLE  (pdrhaps  from  ihumb  tod be]]),t 

which  80  inoreased  the  popular  j  ealoos j  that  an  metal  cap  for  the  finger,  used  in  sewingto  protect 

attempt  was  made  to  asaaasinate  him.    He  es-  it  from  the  needle.    It  is  said  to  be  of  Dotdt 

tablished  in  1812  a  philological  institute,  after-  invention,  brought  to  England  about  the  year 

ward  united  with  the  universitj,  and  edited  1695  by  John  Lofting,  who  set  up  a  workshop 

the  Act4ik  Philologorum  Manacennam  (8  vols.,  at  Isling^n  near  London,  and  made  thimbla 

Munich,  1811-21).    In  1818  he  urged  the  war  with  profit  and  success  in  different  metals,  for 

against  France,  aided  the  militarj  organization  the  use  of  men  the  thimble  is  commonlj  made 

of  the  students,  and  also  became  an  enthnsiaa-  without  a  top  in  the  form  of  a  wide  nog,  io- 

tic  PhilheUenist.    He  visited  France  and  £n^-  dented  upon  its  sur&ce  with  numerous  email 

Icmd,  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  from  Bavaria  pits  to  catch  the  head  of  the  needle.  Thoa 

to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  ol^eots  of  provided  with  a  top  are  similarly  indented  upoD 

art  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  met  Oapo  this  portion  also.    Thimbles  are  made  of  thia 

d'Istria  at  Vienna  (1814),  and,  without  sharing  sheets  of  different  metals,  brought  into  shape 

in  his  political  designs,  sought  to  found  a  by  punching  disks  of  the  plate  into  dies.   Bru 

ecientifio  union  for  the  education  of  young  was  formerly  a  common  material,  which  hia 

Greeks.    After  the  triumph  of  the  Hellenio  given  place  to  silver,  and  of  late  years  goU 

cause  he  travelled  in  Greece,  and  was  influen-  thimbles  or  thimbles  coated  with  gold  ban 

tial  in  disposing  the  country  to  accept  a  mon-  been  largely  used.  The  process  of  Messrs.  Roox 

arch  from  Germany.    He  published  on  his  re-  and  Ber^ier  of  Paris  is  much  recommended  as 

turn  a  work  entitled  De  Vitat  nctuel  ds  la  making  thimbles  of  great  perfection  and  dora- 

Griee,  et  det  tnayens  cParriver  d  $a  restoration  bility.    Thin  sheets  of  sheet  iron  are  cut  ipto 

(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888),  a  eulogy  on  the  mod-  disks  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  being 

em  Greeks.    He  had  previoiuly  produced  a  heated  to  redness  are  struck  with  a  pundi  into 

granunar  of  the  Homeric  dialect  (8a  ed.,  1826),  a  succession  of  holes  of  gradually  inoreaaJig 

an  annotated  edition  of  Pindar,  containing  depth  to  give  them  the  form  of  thimbles.  Tbo 

metrical  translations  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  treatise  metal  is  then  trinmied,  polished,  and  indeated 

on  the  epochs  of  sculpture  among  the  Greeks  with  little  holes  regularly  distributed  bj  meaoa 

(2d  ed.,  1829),  and  a  narrative  of  travel  in  of  a  double-toothed  wheel  rolled  aroond  its 

Italy  (1826).    From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  surface.    It  is  next  converted  into  steel  by 

occupied  in  carrying  out  the  educational  plana  the  cementation  process,  tempered,  seoored, 

which  he  had  already  suggested.     OomnuB-  brought  to  a  blue  color,  and  lined  with  a  reiy 

sioned  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  gymna-  thin  sheet  of  gold,  which  is  forced  in  with  a 

sia  of  Germany,  he  published  reports  (8  vols.,  polished  steel  mandrel,  which  causes  it  to&i- 

1826-87),  in  which  he  urged  adherence  to  the  ten  to  tke  steel  as  if  it  were  soldered.  Gold 

classical  discipline,  against  the  partisans  of  so  leaf  is  then  applied  to  the  outside,  and  is  at* 

called  real  schools  which  combined  classical  tached  by  pressure,  the  edges  being  secured  in 

with  professional  or  mercantile  studies.    A  a  minute  groove  made  to  receive  them.  Wbea 

long  controversy  ensued,  in  which  he  produced  made  of  one  metal  only,  tiiimbles  are  mors 

other  works  in  defence  and  illustration  of  his  rapidly  produced  by  striking  the  plate  into  a 

system,  which  was  maintained  in  Bavaria  with  succession  of  coniccd  dies,  fWPAft^'"g  them  vitb 

slight   modifications   till    1858. — ^His  brother  each  successive  one. 

Bebnhabd  (died  Sept.  1,  1855)  was  the  author  THIMBLEBERBY.    See  Babpbkbbt. 

of  a  work  on  the  age  and  country  of  Homer  THIONYILLE,  a  city  of  the  department  of 

(2d  ed.,  1832),  and  a  collaborator  on  Bankers  Moselle,  France,  situated  on  the  Moselle,  aboot 

learned  edition  of  Aristophanes  (1880).  17  m.  above  Metz ;  pop.  in  1856, 10,500,  be- 

THILO,  JoHANir  Ejlbl,  a  German  theolo-  side  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.    It  is  oonnecied 

S'an,  bom  at  Langensalza,  Nov.  28, 1794,  died  with  Metz  by  a  railroad,  and  with  LQiembng 

ay  12,  1858.    He  studied  theology  at  the  and  other  towns  by  excellent  roads.   ^^^ 

universities  of  Leipsic  and  HaUe,  was  appoint-  large  trade  in  timber  and  firewood,  coal  and 

ed  in  1817  teacher  at  the  orphan  house,  and  coke,  groin,  and  iron.    Goal  to  the  amount  of 

soon  after  at  the  Padagogivm  of  Halle,  and  20,000  tons  per  annum  is  diipped  frcxn  ^ 

while  in  this  position  assisted  Profes&or  Knapp,  town.    About  150,000  quintals  of  grain  and 

his  father-in-law,  in  the  direction  of  the  theo-  considerable  quantities  of  leather  and  oat  stoae 

logical  seminary.    In  1820  he  made  with  G^-  are  exported.    The  iron  forges  and  fumaoeam 

senius  a  journey  through  France  and  England,  the  vicinity  produce  iron  to  tlie  valoe  of  more 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  than  $2,400,000  annually.    Some  of  these  A^ 

in  1825  ordinary  professor  of  theology ;  and  in  naces  have  been  in  operation  since  the  l-w 

1888  he  was  made  consistorial  councillor.    He  century.    They  produced  good  wrooi^t  iron 

won  a  high  reputation  by  his  Codex  Apocryphtu  by  the  use  of  mineral  coal  in  1823,  an  ^^ 

ITovi  Testam&nti  (voL  i.,  1882),  which  surpassed  date  than  any  other  furnaces  in  Eraace  at* 

all  previous  works  on  this  branch  of  theologi-  tempted  it. 

cal  literature  in  critical  acumen  and  correct-  THIBD  ESTATE.    See  Tibbs  £tat. 

ness.    Beside  several  other  smaller  works,  he  THIRLWALL,  Oonnop,  D.D.,  an  En0i» 

also  edited  Knapp's  Vorleeungen  uber  die  chriat^  historian  and  prelate,  bom  at  Stepney,  Middle' 

liehe  Glavbenslehre  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1886).  sex,  in  1797.    The  son  of  the  rector  of  Bov- 
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ers  Giffbrd,  Essex,  he  was  edneated  afe  Trimt7  secretion  of  the  throat  and  fanees,  ultimately 
collie,  Cambridge,  was  tutor,  Graven  scholar,  depending  on  a  pecnliar  condition  of  these  mn- 
Bell*8  scholar,  and  senior  chancellor's  medal*  cons  glands.  A  supply  of  fluid,  as  indicated  by 
list,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1818  thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  losses  by 
and  of  master  in  1821,  and  became  a  fellow,  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  and  by 
He  Btndied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  urinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are  ef- 
lincoln's  Inn  in  1825,  but  after  8  years'  ex-  fected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in  the 
perience  withdrew  from  the  profession,  en-  blood,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  fluid. 
tered  the  church,  and  became  rector  of  Kirby-  Water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man  and  beast, 
nnder-Dale,  Yorkshire.  He  joined  with  J.  0.  and  the  purer  it  is  the  better  it  supplies  the 
Hare  in  translating  the  first  two  volumes  of  wants  of  the  system ;  the  morbific  influences 
Niebuhr's  **  History  of  Rome"  (1828),  and  of  a  very  minute  impregnation  with  lead  and 
contributed  to  Lardner's  '^  Cabinet  Cyclopsd-  other  soluble  mineral  poisons,  of  a  trifling  ex- 
dia".ahi8toryof  Greece  (1885  e^«0^.),  enlarged  cess  of  saline  ingredients  innocuous  in  small 
and  improved  in  a  subsequent  edition  (8  vols.,  quantities,  and  of  putrescent  matters  in  the 
1845-'52).  This  work  was  the  basis  of  a  man-  water  used  for  daily  drink,  are  well  known  to 
nal  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  in  the  introduction  to  physicians  and  toxicologists.  Alcoholic  mix- 
whioh  he  classes  it  with  the  later  production  tures  cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  blood  ex- 
of  Grote  as  '*  two  English  works  on  the  his-  cept  by  their  contained  water,  and  antagonize 
tory  of  Greece  such  as  no  other  nation  can  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  water  is  re- 
boast  of."  Another  critic  says :  *'  It  is  impos-  quired.  Thirst  is  also  allayed  by  tea  and  coffee, 
Bible  not  to  miss  in  the  marble  coldness  of  the  making  up  in  a  measure  for  insufficient  food  by 
bishop  of  St.  David's  something  of  the  ani-  lessening  the  waste  of  the  nitrOgenized  tissues. 
mating  warmth  which  his  predecessor  (Mit-  Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  and  hot  air,  when 
ford)  derived  from  his  practical  life  as  an  Eng-  the  perspiration  and  other  secretions  are  ex- 
fish  coontry  gentleman ;  while,  on  the  other  cessive ;  salted  or  highly  spiced  food,  strong 
hand,  every  one  recognizes  the  abundant  stores  fermented  liquors,  and  irritating  substances 
of  knowledge  and  the  tact  of  finished  erudi-  and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
tion  with  which  the  Cambridge  scholar  was  so  membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to  induce 
largdy  gifted,  and  which  to  the  Hampshire  an  ingestion  of  fluid  by  which  they  may  be 
squire  were  almost  entirely  denied."  He  was  diluted.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by  the 
for  several  years  examiner  for  the  classical  lancet  or  from  a  wound,  or  a  rapid  ^ain  on 
tripos  In  Trinity  college,  and  examiner  in  the  the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  dia- 
university  of  London,  and  is  now  visitor  of  betes,  and  some  forms  of  ascites,  causes  thirst 
St.  David's  college,  Lampeter.  In  1840  he  re-  in  proportion  to  its  amount.  Thirst  is  less 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  created  when  the  food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  has  published  sepa-  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  from  the  surrounding 
rately  a  few  sermons  and  charges.  air  or  water.  The  thirst  of  fever  does  not 
THIBST,  the  familiar  sensation  by  which  the  necessarily  indicate  a  pressing  demand  for 
want  of  fluid  in  the  system  is  made  known,  de-  fluids,  but  depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of 
pendent  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat,  the  throat,  mouth,  and  skin,  with  diminished 
and  fiuices,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably  transpiration,  and  is  better  relieved  by  small 
fiiithfol  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the  pieces  of  ice  than  by  copious  draughts  of  water, 
body.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  stimulus  to  Any  water  ingested  more  than  thirst  demands 
the  mental  operations  and  acts  having  for  their  does  not  of  necessity  increase  the  aqueous  con-* 
object  the  gratification  of  the  desire ;  in  in^cy  stituent  of  the  blood,  the  superflous  fluid  being 
these  actions  are  automatic  and  involuntary,  carried  off  by  the  kidneys ;  and  moreover,  ab- 
It  is  generally  considered  as  immediately  re-  sorption  from  the  stomach  is  diminished  when 
suiting  from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  the  demand  is  satisfled.  Animals  with  naked 
stomach,  as  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of  ddns,  like  batrachians,  living  in  water  or  moist 
liqnids  through  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are  air,  have  no  need  to  drink  to  quench  thirst, 
not  touched ;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  ob-  cutaneous  absorption  supplying  the  necessary 
tained  from  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the  fluid ;  thirst  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  rabbit, 
fluid  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach.  This,  how-  Guinea  pig,  and  sheep,  judging  from  the  water 
ever,  most  be  taken  with  some  qualiflcation,  as  they  consume,  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
the  intensity  of  thirst  bears  no  necessary  rela-  liquids  in  their  fresh  vegetable  food;  camivo- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  stomach,  rous  mammals  drink  little,  and  rapacious  birds 
but  indicates  a  want  of  the  system  which  can  hardly  at  all,  the  blood  of  their  victims  allay- 
be  supplied  through  the  blood  vessels,  the  rec-  ing  their  thirst ;  the  camel  supports  thirst  for 
turn,  or  the  skin ;  in  fact,  the  conditions  are  a  long  time,  carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the 
very  analogous  to  those  mentioned  under  Hinr-  water  stomach ;  the  amount  of  drink  taken  by 
OEB,  both  indicating  a  demand  in  the  system  to  man  depends  much  on  habit,  and  more  on  the 
be  supplied  tiirough  the  stomach,  which  in  the  nature  of  his  food,  the  thirst  of  vegetarians 
case  Q/i  thirst  is  indicated  locally  in  the  throat  being  generally  less  than  that  of  meat  eaters, 
and  fiinces.  According  to  Bostock,  it  is  imme-  The  sufferings  from  thirst  in  shipwrecked  sail- 
diately  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous  ors  and  in  travellers  in  the  African  and  Ameri-' 
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can  dMerts  are  familiar  to  aU  readeni  as  also  paarance,  atferibated  to  the  Yirg^Kuyushi 
the  partial  relief  by  moistiire  of  the  air  and  im-  is  represented  in  an  ecclesiastical  legend.— The 
mereion  of  the  body  in  salt  water :  they  are  thistles  of  the  United  States  are  clueflj  differ- 
more  painfal  to  bear  than  those  of  nonger,  as  ent  species  of  eirntim^  in  all  abont  20,  distiii- 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  besieged  garrisons  gaiihed  generically  by  perfect  and  similar, 
and  of  persons  who  have  attempted  suicide  by  rarely  sabdioecious  flowers,  bristly  receptacles, 
starvation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in-  regnlarly  or  else  uneqoally  5-cleft  corotUof  a 
stanoes  of  suffering  from  thirst  was  in  tiie  case  purple,  reddish,  or  else  odiroleucoos  color,  ob- 
of  the  French  frigate  Medusa,  lost  in  1816  near  long,  compressed,  smooth,  not  ribbed  ackenia, 
the  coast  of  Africa;  of  160  persons  who  took  and  a  plumose  pappus.  The  common  tbide 
refuge  on  a  raft  without  food  or  water,  15  only  (ciraium  lanceolatum,  Scopoli)  came  from  En- 
survived  after  18  days  of  intense  suffering;  rope,  and  yet  is  too  abundant  by  our  road^irks 
while  their  hunger  had  become  almost  nothing  and  in  rich  pastures.  It  has  a  branching,  somd- 
on  the  9di  day,  their  thirst  was  ineztinguish-  what  hairy  stem,  very  prickly  decnrrent  stem 
able,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  drank  urine;  leaves,  smooth  above,  hairy  and  webbed  be- 
and  to  render  their  sufferings  more  exquisite,  neath,  and  numerous  handsome  purplish  flow- 
during  their  feverish  sleep  they  dreamed  of  ers.  The  tall  thistle  {C.  ducolor)  is  very  ^eo- 
oooling  shade  and  running  brooks,  to  awake  to  der,  5  to  6  feet  feet  high ;  leaves  sessile,  pin- 
a  tropical  snn  and  a  briny  ocean.  The  raging  natifid,  hairy,  white  and  cottony  beneath; 
thirst  of  the  victims  of  the  black  hole  of  Oal-  flowers  numerous  and  small,  purple.  The  p<s- 
outta  is  another  familiar  instance  of  similar  suf-  ture  thistle  ((7.  jpumilunij  Sprengel)  has  a  ebort 
fering.  In  extreme  thirst,  with  dryness  and  hairy  stem,  green  clasping  leaves,  oblong  bn- 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  throat,  the  per-  oeolate  and  pinnated,  the  segments  ciliated 
apiration,  urine,  and  fsdoes  are  diminished,  and  and  spiny ;  tl^e  flowers  few,  large,  pmple,  acd 
finally  suppressed ;  the  muscular  debility  be-  sweet-scented.  The  Canada  thistle  (C,  anerat, 
oomes  greater  and  greater,  soon  followed  by  Scop.)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  in  cultivated 
delirium,  coma,  and  death.  Abstinence  from  soils  has  extended  through  the  United  Stares 
both  food  and  drink  is  generally  fatal  in  a  and  overrun  the  wheat  fields  of  Gauida.  It  is 
week ;  hunger  alone  may  be  sustained  for  6  or  considered  the  greatest  pest  in  the  fields,  aod 
7  weeks,  but  thirst  alone  for  a  less  period,  can  only  be  subdued  by  ploughing  up  and  pa- 
The  intense  thirst  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  been  tiently  extracting  its  viviparous  gnbtemztean 
relieved  by  ii^jections  of  saline  matters  into  roots.  The  yellow  or  horrid  thistle  {C.  honi- 
the  blood.  dulvm^  Michanx)  is  a  tall,  roush,  disagreeable 

THI86E.    See  Pybamus  akd  Thisbb.  plant,  with  large,  axillary,  and  terminal  flow- 

THISTED,  Waldbmab  Adolv,  a  Danish  an-  er  heads  of  yellow  fiorets ;  it  grows  best  very 
thor,  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Em-  near  the  sea  coast. — ^The  cotton  thistle  (oi^^ 
manuel  de  Saint-Hermidad,  bom  in  Aarhuus^  p&rdon  acanthium,  Linn.)  has  become  natural- 
Feb.  28, 1816.  He  studied  theology  at  Oopen-  ized  in  New  England,  though  adventidons  from 
hagen,  in  1840  founded  a  school  at  Skander-  Europe.  It  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  very  shov-r 
borg,  which  he  directed  until  1844,  and  in  plant,  with  large,  decurrent,  spiny,  and  downy 
1846,  after  a  journey  in  Germany  and  Switzer-  whitish  leaves,  and  large,  Ught,  purple  flovers 
land,  became  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  appearing  in  July.  The  ble^ed  thistle  beloogs 
bis  native  place.  Daring  1849-60  he  travelled  to  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  is  ihe  eftynf 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  His  travels,  novds,  and  hensdictta  of  linnssus,  introducing  itself  into 
'poems  embrace  some  16  volumes.  Louisiana,  though  native  to  tiie  Lerant^— Many 

THISTLE,  the  common  name  of  several  gen-  plants  bear  the  name  of  thistle  belongingto  qait« 
era  of  spiny  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompo*  distinot  families.  The  thistles  are  r^arded  as 
•Ua.  The  thistles  are  distinguished  by  the  pe-  weeds,  and  are  eradicated  only  by  perseTeraoce 
ouliarities  of  their  florets,  and  by  the  deferences  and  industry.  Their  seeds  are  eagerly  soogbt 
in  their  downy  pappus,  as  well  as  by  the  forms  for  by  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribes, 
oftheir  styles  or  pistils.  The  genus  coritiuf  with  THISTLE,  Obdxb  of  the,  a  Scottish  order 
the  older  botanists  included  all  nlants  with  of  knighthood,  reputed  on  very  insnflSdent 
spiny  involucres,  but  as  it  now  nands  com-  ground  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  which  Sir 
prises  about  80  species,  most  of  which  are  na-  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  the  opinion  had  no  exist- 
tives  of  Europe.  A  species  known  as  the  musk  ence  as  an  organized  fraternity  prerioos  to 
thistle  (C.  nutans)  has  spiny  leaves  and  hand-  1687,  when  a  warrant  for  its  restitation  was 
some  drooping  flowers,  and  is  a  common  plant  issued  by  James  YII.  of  Scotland  and  U.  of 
in  dry  chalky  soils  of  Europe ;  toward  evening  a  England.  It  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  abdi- 
musky  odor  arises  from  the  plant.  The  C.  per^  cation  of  James,  but  was  restored  by  Anne  in 
$onata  (cut-leaved  thistle)  is  said  to  have  de-  1708,  and  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  onlers 
rived  its  specific  title  from  its  large  leaves  being  of  the  Britisli  empire.  The  warrant  of  ^^ 
used  for  madcs.  The  milk  thistle  {C.  Marianu^  confined  the  number  of  knights  to  12,  beside 
has  very  spiny-margined  leaves,  beautifully  the  sovereign;  but  since  May,  1827,  it  has  been 
variegated  with  white  stripes  or  lines ;  the  permanently  extended  to  16.  It  was  formerly 
fiowers  are  of  a  dull  purple.  It  is  frequently  custonmry  to  admit  none  but  Scottish  peers 
oultivated  for  its  singularity  and  its  milky  ap-    into  the  order,  but  the  rule  is  not  now  strictlj 
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observed.     The  principal  deoorationa  are  a  able  ezegetieal  prodnetion;  ^^  Commentary  on 

gold  collar,  composed  of  16  thistles  interlaced  the  Hebrews"  (1886;   8d  ed.,  1850);   **Gom- 

with  fiprigs  of  nie,  to  which  ia  anspended  a  mentary  on  the  Psalms"  (1848 ;   translated 

small  image  of  8t.  Andrew  and  a  St.  Andrew's  into    English,    Philadelphia,    1859) ;     ^'  The 

cross  of  silver,  in  the  centre  of  whioh  is  a  thifr-  Oredibilitj  of  the  Gospel  History"  (1887;  2d 

tie  surronnded    by  the  motto  of  the  order  ed.,  1888),  a  vindication  of  the  Gospds  against 

(which  is  also  that  of  Scotland) :  Niemo  me  tm-  the  mythical  theory  of  Stransa;  and  "  Hours . 

puns  laeettit,  and  from  which  emanate  silver  of  Christian  Devotion"  (2  vols.,  1840),  con- 

rajs forminga star.  taining  several  original  hymns.    He  has  pnb- 

THOLUCaC,    Fbiedbich   AroirsT,    D.D.,    a  lished  several  volumes  of  sermons  since  1829, 

German  divine  and  pulpit  orator,  born  inBree*  and  two  volumes  of  *^  Miscellaneous  Essays" 

laa,  March  80,  1799.     Descended  from  very  (1889).    He  ia  now  (1862)  engaged  upon  a 

homble  parentage,  he  first  learned  a  trade,  but  **  History  of  Rationalism."    Several  small  vol* 

bj  the  assistance  of  friends  attended  the  gym-  umes  have  appeared  (1852,  '54,  and  '61)  on  the 

nasium  of  his  native  city  and  the  univerai^  of  preparatory  history,  in  which  he  gives,  mostly 

Berlin.    When  be  left  college  he  delivered  a  from  manuscript  sources,  an  account  of  the 

eulogy  on  Mohammedanism  as  equal  in  beauty  oondition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  German 

and  merit  to  the  Christian  religion;  but  dur-  university  life  during  the  17th  century, 
log  his  university  course  he  was  thoroughly        THOM,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  sculptor,  bom  in 

converted  from  his  pantheism  and  scepticism  Ayrshire  in  1799,  died  in  New  York,  April  17, 

Qoder  the  influence  of  the  lectures  of  Schleier-  1860.    He  was  brought  up  to  the  traoe  of  a 

macber  and  N'eander,  and  more  especially  by  atone  cutter,  and  fint  showed  hb  talent  for 

personal  intercourse  with  Baron  von  Kott-  aculpture  by  the  production  of  a  head  of  Buma 

witz.  a  member  of  t&e  Moravian  brotherhood,  and  some  portrait  busts,  which  gained  him 

In  1821  he  was  graduated  as  licentiate  of  the-  considerablo  local  celebrity.    These  were  fol- 

ology,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  Prwat*  lowed  by  his  well  known  group  of  ^^  Tarn 

doc^Ht.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  extraordi-  O'Shanter,"  carved  out  of  the  common  gray 

nary  professor  of  oriental  literature,  in  the  atone  used  for  building   purposes.    Of  this 

place  of  Dr.  De  Wette,  in  1826  made  a  liter-  group  and  that  of  ''  Old  Mortality,"  which 

arr  jonmey  to  HoUand  and  England,  and  in  is  now  deposited  in  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery, 

1826  was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as  near  PhUadelphia,  he  was  employed  to  make 

ordinary  professor  of  theology,  in  the  place  of  many  duplicates,  and  both  works  were  widely 

Dr.  Knapp.    There  he  has  lived  and  labored  exhibited  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  resi  States.    In  1886  he  removed  to  the  United 

dence  at  Rome  in  1828-^9,  in  the  c«>acity  of  States,  and  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  T. 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy.    He  is  also        THOM,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 

nniversity  chaplain  and  consistorial  councillor.  Aberdeen  in  1799,  died  in  Dundee  in  March, 

He  had  at  first  to  sufibr  a  good  deal  of  perse-  1860.    He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to 

cution  from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his  a  weaver,  and  throughout  life  followed  that 

colleagues,  but  stieceeded  m  effecting  a  radical  occupation,  dying  at  last  in  extreme  need.    He 

change,  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Halle  did  not  attempt  composition  until  near  the  age 

now  being  decidedly  evangeUcal.    Dr.  Tholuck  of  40,  and  his  earliest  strains  were  extorted  by 

U  perhaps  of  idl  contemporary  German  divines  the  contemplation  of  his  own  poverty  and  by 

the  most  fertile  author.    His  principal  works  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife.  Bising  soon  after 

are  as  follows :  *^  Sin  and  Redemption,  or  the  into  some  celebrity,  he  was  brought  to  London,' 

Ime  Conaecration   of  the   Sceptio"  (Berlin,  and  complimented  by  his  countrymen  with  a 

1825,  many  times  reprinted ;  translated  into  publio  dmner.    Unfortunately  no  more  sub- 

English  by  Ryland,  with  an  introduction  by  atantial  testimonial  followed  this  ovation.    In 

John  Pye  Smith,  republished  in  Boston,  1856),  1844  appeared  his  *^  Rhymes  and  Recollections 

io  opposition  to  De  Wette's  *^  Theodore,  or  the  of  a  Handloom  Weaver,"  which  met  with  but  a 

Consecration  of  the  Sceptic"  (1825) ;  BUUhen"  moderate  sncoesa. 

iammhing  auB   der  fntyrgmldaiditehen  Myatih       THOMi^NDER,  Johah  HsiniiK,  a  Swedish 

[1625),  a  collection  oftranslations  from  the  mys-  theologian,  bom  in  the  province  of  Scania, 

'io  poets  of  the  £aat  ;**  Commentary  on  tbeEpia-  June  16,  1798.     He  studied  theology  at  the 

tie  to  the  Romans"  (4th  ed.,  1842 ;  twice  trans-  univeraily  of  Lund,  and  was  appointed  in  1819 

ated  into  E^gliah),  the  first  exegetical  fruit  of  teaoher  at  the  achool  of  Karlshamm,  in  1821 

•no  new  evangelioal  theology;  *' Commentary  pastor  of  the  same  place,  in  1827  lecturer  on 

)n  the  Goq>el  of  John"  (1826 ;  7th  ed.,  1857 ;  theology  at  tiie  theological  aeminary  at  Lund, 

translated  into  Engliah  by  Kauftnan,  1886,  and  in  1883  professor  of  paatoral  theology,  and  in 

t>y  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1859),  less  1888  member  of  a  committee  for  drafting  a 

tborough  and  permanent,  but  more  popular  new  code  of  church  laws.    In  1840  he  was 

ind  better  adapted  for  students,  than  his  other  elected  a  representative  of  the  clergy  in  the 

irommentaries ;  *^  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  Swedish  diet,  in  which  he  soon  distinguished 

3Q  the  Mount"  (1888 ;  8d  ed.,  1844 ;  translated  himaelf  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speaJcers  of 

into  English    by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  the  liberal  party.    In  1850  he  was  made  uro- 

1860),  his  most  learned,  elaborate,  and  vida-  vest  of  the  cathedral  of  Gothenburg,  and  in 
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1856  bishop  of  Lund.    He  commenced  his  lit*  THOMAS,  Isaiah,  LL.D.,  an  American  priol- 

eraiy  career  with  translations  from  Shake-  er,  born  in  Boston  in  1749,  died  in  Woroessa, 

speare,  of  the  ^*  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  and  Mass.,  April  4,  1881.    Having  seired  an  ap- 

of  Bjron^s   "Manfred"  (Upsal,  1826).     His  prenticeship  of  11  years,  he  oommenoed  bia> 

theological  works  comprise  "  Hymns  of  the  ness  as  a  printer  in  Newbnryport  in  1767.  I& 

Ancient  Ohnrch"  (Stockholm,  1828) ;  two  col*  1770  he  removed  to  Boston  and  oommeooed 

lections  of  sermons  (Malm6,  1829,  and  Lnnd,  the  publication  of  the  *^  Massachnsetts  8pj,^ 

1849);  '^The  New  Testament"  (Orebro,  1886);  in  which  he  attacked  with  great  bdldneas  \k 

and  a  "  Catechism"  (Lnnd,  1888).    In  connec-  oppressive  measures  of  the  Britilsh  goTemmeBt 

tion  with  Beuterdahl  (since  1856  archbishop  toward  the  colonies.    In  1771  Gov.  Hutcfain- 

of  Upsal)  he  edited  from  1828  to  1882  a  Tke<h  son  ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  oooncil 

loffUk  Quartalihr^t^  of  which  in  1886  he  be-  in  consequence  of  an  article  in  his  piq^r;  be 

eame  the  sole  editor.    In  1859  he  presided  refosed  to  go,  and  the  attomej-general  QD8D^ 

over  the  second  Scandinavian  church  diet  at  cessfuUy  attempted  to  obtain  a  bill  of  indkt- 

Lund.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ment  against  him  from  the  grand  jury;  the 

Scandinavian  pulpit  orators.  governor  then  directed  that  officer  to  file  in 

THOMAS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bor-  information  against  him,  but  sudi  resisUsce 

dering  on  Florida,  and  drained  by  the  Ock-  was  made  to  me  measure  that  it  was  droppei 

lockonee  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  920  In  1775  Mr.  Thomas  took  an  active  part  in  the 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,767,  of  whom  6,245  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  May  8  conk- 

were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  menced  issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester,  to 

fertile.    The  nrodnotions  in  1850  were  858,920  which  town  he  had  removed.    In  1788  he 

bushels  of  Inaian  com,  146,022  of  sweet  pota-  opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  under  the  fin& 

toes,  and  7,667  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  soon  after  »tsb- 

16  churches,  and  876  pupils  attending  public  lished  branches  of  his  publishing  bo«ine»  in 

schools.    Capital,  Thomasville.  various  parte  of  the  United  States,  though  ha 

THOMAS,  AvTOiKE  LioNABD,  a  French  au-  continued  to  make  Worcester  his  residence.  In 

thor,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  1,  1782,  1791  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio, 

died  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Sept.  17,  1785.  and  subsequently  issued  numerous  editions  of 

He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  studied  law,  but  smaller  size.     For  many  years  most  of  tin 

early  became  a  professor  in  the  Beauvais  col-  school  books  of  the  country  were  printed  aiid 

lege.    In  1759  his  poem  JumormUe  attracted  published  by  him.    In  1810  he  published  his 

some  attention;  while  his  ^loge  du  marSehal  ** History  of  Printing  in   America"  (3  tdIs. 

eamte  de  Saxe  won  the  prize  of  eloquence  at  8vo.).    The  American  antiquarian  society  of 

the  French  academy.    The  same  distinction  Worcester  was  founded  through  his  efforts  is 

was  awarded  to  his  panegyrics  of  D'Aguesseau  1812,  and  -  liberally  endowed  by  him.   fie  k- 

(1760),  Duguay-Trouin  (1761),  Sully  (1768),  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Alleghsny 

and  Descartes  (1765) ;  and  the  prize  of  poetrjr  college,  Penn.,  for  his  services  to  literatnre^ 

to  his  Ode  sur  le  temp$  (1762).    He  was  elected  THOMAS,  SAiirr,  also  called  Didymas.  m 

a  member  of  the  academy  in  1766,  and  in  1770  of  the  twelve  apostles.    Both  names,  the  H^ 

read  before  it  his  £loge  de  Marc-Aur^  con-  brew  Thomas  (Th'om)  and  the  Greek  Didymafi, 

ddered  his  masterpiece,  but  not  published  till  denote  a  twin.    Of  the  history  of  Thomas  Terr 

1775.    His  Eseai  sur  le  eaa*acUre^  lee  mcsure  et  little  is  known,  as  he  is  but  rarely  mentioned 

Veeprit  dee  femmee  dane  torn  lee  eUdee  (1772)  in  the  Smptures.    When  Jesus  after  his  croci- 

was  coldly  received,  but  was  translated  into  fixion  appeared  to  his  disciples,  Thomas  wis 

several  languages.    His  most  important  work,  not  present,  and  he  reftised  to  believe  the  oo- 

at  once  historical  and  critical,  is  his  Eeeai  eur  lee  ourrence  until  he  himself  saw  and  tooched  it- 

Sloges  (1778).    His  complete  works  have  been  sus.    As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  hd)ora, 

published  twice  (7  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802,  and  the  statements  of  the  ecdesiastical  wiiten  of 

6  vols.  8vo.,  1825).  the  first  centuries  do  not  agree;  aooordbg  to 

THOMAS,  Ohbistiaxs  of  St.    See  Ohbis*  some  it  was  Parthia,  according  to  others  EgTP^ 

TiANS  OF  St.  Thomas.                       ^  and  Ethiopia,  and  according  to  others  In^ 

THOMAS,  Fbedbrto  William,  an  American  where  the  Portuguese  in  the  15th  oentory  is- 

author,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25, 1808.  sorted  , that  they  had  found  his  body.   -An 

At  the  age  of  17  he  began  the  study  of  law,  ancient  sect  of  Christians  (Christians  of  & 

and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed  Thomas),  who  in  the  8th  century  w^  wbo^ 

to  Cincinnati.    He   is  the  author  of  novels  ous  in  Persia  and  still  survive  in  Indis,  elaim 

entitled  **  Clinton  Bradshaw"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  St.  Thomas  as  their  founder ;  but  msnjth^o- 

Philadelphia,  1885),  '*'  East  and  West"  (2  vols,  logians  consider  the  account  of  the  labors  of 

12mo.,   Philadelphia,    1886),    and   *' Howard  St  Thomas  in  India  as  having  been  invented 

Pinckney"  (1840);    of  **John  Randolph  of  by  the  Manichsdans,  and  as  early  as  tiie  5tii 

Roanoke,  and  otiier  Sketches  of  Character^'  century  the  Thomas  of  India  was  regarded  by 

(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  &c    He  has  also  Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.   To  the  apos-, 

published  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Emigrant"  tie  Thomas  an  Ihangelium  I^fantim  CkriiU 

(Cincinnati,  1883),  and  ^'The  Beechen  Tree  ^also  called  Emngelvam  eeeundum  Tkemem) 

and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1844)«  is  aaoribed,  which  pretends  to  fill  up  the  gipi 
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eft  by  the  oanonieal  Grospels  in  the  time  from  building.     About  800,000  casks  of  lime  are 

:he  diildbood  of  Jesns  until  his  publio  ap-  made  ammallj.     The  registered  shipping  of 

>e&rance ;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  port  is  now  (1862)  about  60,000  tons, 

ipocryphal.    (See  Thilo,  Acta  ThomcB  Apc9toUy  There  are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 

;^ipsic,  1828.)    St.  Thomas  is  commemorated  $100,000, 2  public  libraries,  2  insurance  offices, 

n  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Bee.  21 ;  in  an  academy,  a  society  of  natural  history,  an 

he  Greek  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  her  iron  foundery,  a  steam  mill,  and  6  churches. 

;hnrch  year,  which  begins  with  Easter  (hence  THOMISTS.    See  Aquinas. 

islled  Thomas  Sunday).    He  is  often  repro-  THOMPSON,  ArousTus  Obabxab,  D.D.,  an 

tented  in  pictures  with  a  square  and  rule  or  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Qoshen,  Conn., 

nth  a  measure,  because  he  would  not  believe  April  80,  1812.    He  entered  Yale  college  in 

mless  after  examining  for  himself^  or  because,  1882,  but  from  the  failure  of  his  health  quitted 

according  to  a  legend,  he  built  a  palace  for  the  it  before  completing  his  collegiate  course.    In 

ndian  king  Gondohar.  1888  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Congre- 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.    See  Kemfis.  gational  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor 

THOMAS  AQUINAS.    See  Aqthnab.  Hill,  Conn.,  subsequently  visited  Europe  and 

THOMASIUS  (Thobcas),  Chbistian,  a  Ger«  spent  a  year  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in 

Dan  philosopher  and  critic,  bom  in  Leipsic,  July,  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congre- 

lan.  12, 1655,  died  in  Halle,  Sept.  23, 1728.  He  gational  church,  Boxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  still 

fas  educated  by  his  father,  the  rector  of  the  remains.    In  1864-^5  he  accompanied  the  Rev. 

elebrated  Thomauehule^  and  from  1675  to  1679  Dr.  Anderson  as  a  deputation  to  the  missions 

tndied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    Returning  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for 

0  Leipsic  in  1679,  he  undertook  a  course  of  foreign  missions  in  India.    He  has  published 

ectures  at  the  university,  and  in  1687  he  began  the  following  works:   *^ Songs  in  the  Night" 

0  lecture  in  the  German  instead  of  the  La^n  (Boston,  1846 ;  several  times  reprinted) ;  ^^  The 
anguage.  In  1688  he  published  his  programme  Lambs  Fed,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
Q  German,  and  commenced  a  monthly  sheet,  the  Mahratta  language;  **  The  Young  Martyrs;" 
fbich  he  edited  until  1690,  under  the  title  of  '^Last  Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  of  the  Dy- 
?reimutkige^  hutige  und  emsthqj/te,  jedoch  v&r-  ing"  (1851) ;  "  The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorial  of 
wnfl'  und  geseUmdssige  Gedanken^  oder  Mo*  Mire.  Anna  F.  Waters"  (1864 ;  translated  into 
lattgemrdcM  uber  oMerhand^  vcrTtehmlich  aber  Tamil) ;  *^  The  Better  Land,  or  Believer's  Jour- 
\eue  Meher,  which  gave  him  great  influence  ney  and  Future  Home"  (1866) ;  "  The  Yoke 
Q  Germany.  The  persecution  of  his  enemies  in  Youth,  a  Memorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1866); 
inally  forced  him  to  flee  from  Leipsic.  He  flrst  "Gathered  Lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 
rent  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  kindly  received  en"  (1868) ;  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1859) ;  and 
)y  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after-  "  MomingHours  in  Patmos"  (I860). 

rard  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia.    He  subse-  THOMPSON,  BENJjUinr.    See  Ruhtosd. 

[nently  began  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  Halle,  THOMPSON,  Daioxl  Pibbox,  an  American 

md  bis  success  induced  die  elector  in  1694  to  novelist,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 

bund  the  university  of  Halle.    In  1709  he  re-  1796.    In  his  childhood  his  parents  emigrated 

iised  an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  ju-  to  Berlin,  Yt.,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Mid- 

isprudence  in  Leipdo,  and  in  1710  was  made  dlebnry  college  in  1820.    He  afterward  taught 

^ector  of  the  Halle  university,  and  dean  of  the  as  private  tutor  for  several  years  in  the  vicin« 

acuity  of  jurisprudence.    Thomasius  exercised  ity  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  studying  law  mean* 

1  great  influence  over  his  times.  It  was  princi-  while,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Yirginia. 
>alily  by  his  exertions  that  trials  for  witchcraft  About  1866  he  returned  to  Yermont  and  open- 
ind  torture  were  abolished  in  Qermany.  He  ed  a  law  oflSce  in  Montpelier,  where  he  still 
rrotealargennmberofworks,  among  the  most  resides  (1862),  and  where  he  has  at  different 
mportant  of  which  were  Oeichiehte  der  WHs*  times  held  the  offices  of  register  of  probate, 
'ieitund  Th&rhMt  (8vo.,«Halle,  1698),  and  Ver^  clerk  of  the  legislature,  compiler  of  the  stat- 
lUvftige  und  ehriitliehe,  aber  nicht  ichel/r^  utes,  judge  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  county 
^lige  Qedanken  und  Erinnerungen  Hiber  al*  and  of  th^  supreme  court,  and  secretary  of 
^erhand,  aiu$&rleune,  gemitehis,  philoiophdachs^  state.  His  first  published  work,  ^^MayMar- 
ind  juriitisehe  ffandei  (S  vols.,  1728-'6}.  His  tin,  or  the  Money  Diggers"  (1886),  gfuned  a 
ife  was  written  by  Luden  under  the  title  of  prize  offered  by  the  **  New  I^gland  Gsdaxy," 
^Ttt^ton  l^omaHus  nach  seinen  SehieJcMlen  and  has  been  many  times  reprinted  in  book 
tnd  Sehriften  (Berlin,  1806).  form.     His  other  works  are :    ^'  The  Green 

THOMASTON,  a  town  and  port  of  Knox  Mountain   Boys"    (Montpelier,   1840;    subse- 

:o.,  Me.,  on  St.  George  river,  adjoining  the  auently  republished  in  Boston) ;  ^^  Locke  Ams- 

%  of  Rockland,  16  m.  from  the  coast,  and  80  aen,"  a  graphic  picture  of  the  New  England 

n.  £.  N.  £.  from  Portland;    pop.  in  1860,  district  school  as  it  was  (Boston,  1847) ;  ^^  Lucy 

^728 ;  in  I860;  8,481.    The  Maine  state  prison  Hosmer"  (1848) ;  ''  The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's 

»  situated  here,  and  extensive  granite  quarries  Daughter"  (1850) ;  and  **  Gant  Gurley,  or  tiie 

in  the  neighborhood  are  worked  by  convict  Trappers  of  Lake  Umbagog"  (1867). 

iabor.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  THOMPSON.  Jacob,  an  American  statesman, 

manufieusturing  and  exporting  lime  and  in  ship  bom  in  Gaswell  co.,  N.  0.,  May  16, 1810.    In 
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his  yontJi  he  practised  law  in  Miasiflsippi,  which  Society,"  Smithes  ^'DlctionaiTof  BiUifialG»' 
state  he  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  con-  ography  and  Antiquities,"  and  the  revised  edi- 
gress  from  1839  to  1851,  advocating  the  repu-  tion  of  Kitto^s  ^^Gyclopsedia  of  Biblical  liter- 
diation  by  Mississippi  of  a  portion  of  the  state  ature.*'  Harvard  university  conferred  aponhk 
bonds,  and  opposing  the  compromise  of  1860  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1866.  Beside  numerous 
as  not  conceding  enough  to  the  South.  On  the  sermons,  addresses,  and  occasional  pamphIe^ 
inauguration  of  President  Buchanan  (1867)  he  Dr.  Thompson  has  published :  *^  Kenoir  d 
became  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  Dec.  I860,  Timothy  Dwight'^  TNew  Haven,  1844);  '^Lee- 
while  still  holding  that  office,  he  was  appointed  tures  to  Toung  Men''  (New  York,  1846) ; "  ffioto 
by  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  a  commissioner  to  Employers"  (1847) ;  ' '  Memoir  of  Datid  EsUt" 
in  behalf  of  that  state  to  urge  upon  North  Oaro-  (1860) ;  *'  Foster  on  Missions,  with  a  Preliini- 
lina  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  nary  Essay"  (1860) ;  **  Stray  Meditations'' (185S; 
and  on  Jan.  7  succeeding,  he  resigned  his  sec-  revised  ed.  entitled  ^*  The  Believer's  Behige,'' 
retaryship  on  the  ground  that  the  president,  1857) ;  '^  The  Invaluable  Possession"  (185S); 
hy  attempting  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  '*  Sgypt,  Past  and  Present"  (Boston,  1856); 
federal  troops  in  Charleston  harbor,  had  vio-  ''The  Early  Witnesses"  (1867);  '^Memoir  of 
lated  a  distinct  understanding  entered  into  with  Bev.  David  T.  Stoddard"  (New  York,  1858); 
the  cabinet.  He  participated  in  the  subsequent  ''The  Christian  Graces"  (1869);  and  ^^Lore 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  seceded  states,  and  Penalty"  (1860). 
and  in  Nov.  1861  was  elected  governor  of  Mis-  THOMPSON,  Bobebt  Anohob,  sn  Engli^ 
sissippi,  which  he  still  is  (May,  1862).  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Dorhm  ia 

THOMPSON,  John  R.,  an  American  author,  1821.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and, 

born  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  Oct.  28,  1823.     He  after  being  attached  for  some  time  to  the  olr 

was  educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  servatory  of  Durham,  entered  holy  orders,  vh 

studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  A.  Seddon,  appointed  curate  of  Louth,  and  in  1854  of  Bio- 

and  subsequently  in  the  law  school  of  the  nni-  hrooke,  Lincolnshire,  and  is  now  master  of  the 

versity,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Newcastle- 

In  16^7  he  assumed  the   editorship  of  the  upon-Tyne.    In  1849  he  published  some  tftro- 

"  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  published  at  nomical  observations  at  the  expense  of  themu- 

Richmond,  Va.,  retaining   that  position  for  versity  of  Durham ;  in  1868  a  volume  of  aft- 

many  years,  and  to  that  periodical  made  many  mons ;    in  1866  "  Christian   Theism,"  which 

contributions.    Beside  these,  he  has  delivered  took  the  Burnett  prize  of  £1,800 ;  and  in  1857 

numerous  addresses  at  colleges,  and  several  "  Principlas  of  Natural  Theology." 
lectures,  and  furnished  many  articles  for  liter-       THOMPSON,  Thomas  Perroskt,  as  log- 

ary  journals  in  the  North  and  South.  lish  author  and  political  reformer,  b^  in  Holi 

THOMPSON,   JosBPH   Pabbish,  D.D.,    an  in  1783.    In  1803  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
American  clergyman,   born   in  Philadelphia,  shipman,  and  in  1806  went  into  the  annjr  ti 
Aug.  7,  1819.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col-  second  lieutenant.    In  1808,  through  the  infla- 
lege  in  1838,  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  ence  of  Wilberforce,  he  was  made  gOT^nor  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sierra  Leone.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  ii^ 
Ohapel  street   Oongregational   church.  New  sue  a  proclamation  for  the  suppressioii  of  ihe 
Haven,  in  Nov.  1840.    In  April,  1846,  he  re-  slave  trade  in  the  colony;  and  the  oppoeitioa 
moved  to  New  Tor^  having  accepted   the  raised  against  him  by  the  slave  traders  oused 
charge  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church,  his  recall  by  Lord  Gastlereagh,  and  arriTing  is 
which  he  still  retains  (1862).    While  at  New  Enghuid  in  1810  he   returned  to  the  snnj« 
Haven,  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  origina-  served  in  the  peninsular  campaigns  of  1813  snd 
tors  of  the  "  New  Englander,"  a  Oongregational  1814,  and  afterward  in  the  Pindaree  campsign 
quarterly  review,  and  has  contributed  nearly  in  India.    In  1819,  having  learned  Arabic  he 
40  articles  to  it,  many  of  them  on  denomina-  accompanied  Sir  William  Keir  Grant  in  the  ex- 
tional  topics.    He  was  also  one  of  the  found-  pedition  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  assisted  in  the 
ers   of  the   "  Ind^endent"    newspaper.    In  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Arab  tiibes, 
1862  he  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piiacy. 
Oongregationalist  convention,  which  gave  a  In  1864  he  was  made  miyor-generaL   In  ISU 
unity  and  organic  life  to  that  denomination  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  (£  a  GoDsdtotioD. 
which  it  had  not  previously  possessed.    He  is  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the '' V^' 
also  a  manager  of  tne  American  Oongregational  minster  Review"  on  its  establishmeat  in  }^^ 
union,  and  of  the  American  home  missionary  and  6  years  afterward  became  joint  pitH)rietor, 
society.    In  1862  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  writing  for  it  constantly  until  1836,  aad  treat- 
the  East,  and  was  absent  about  two  years,  ex-  ing  among  other  thines  of  free  tnide,  slsTery, 
ploring  Palestine,  Mt.  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  other  Catholic  and  Jewish  disabilities,  nropertf  ^ 
oriental  countries;  and  he  has  since  devoted  and  other  reform  questions  of  tne  ^7v^  . 
much  time  to  oriental  studies,  especially  Egyp-  "  Oom  Law  Catechism,"  which  appetfsd  ui 
tology,  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in  1827,  w^  the  most  effective  attack  which  the 
his  contributions  to  the  "  North  American  Re>  protectionist  system  of  commercial  poiicT  ^ 
view,"  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "Journal  ceived.    In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  hot^ 
of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  of  commons  from  HuU,  was  not  returned  in  the 
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general  election  of  1887,  bat  sat  «fterward  for  THOIIPSON,  Zadoo,  an  American  natural* 

Bradford  in  Yorkahire,  and  wag  elected  again  let,  bom  in  Bridgewater,  Yt.,  in  1796,  died  in 

in  1857.    A  selection  from  his  mificellaneous  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  19,  1856.    He  was  grad- 

writings  was  nnblished  in  1842  in  6  yolumes.  nated  at  the  nniversitj  of  Vermont  in  1828, 

THOMPSON,  Waddt,  an  American  lawyer  and  in  1824  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
aad  statesman,  bom  at  Piokensville,  Pendleton  **  Gazetteer  of  Vermont."  For  several  years 
district.  8. 0.,  Sept.  8, 1798.  He  was  graduated  subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
at  the  South  Carolina  college,  studied  law,  was  in  1836  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protes- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dec  1819,  and  rapidly  tant  Episcopal  church,  but  preached  only  occa- 
rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1826  he  sionally.  In  1842  he  published  the  "  Natural, 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  Civil,  and  Political  History  of  Vermont,  and  of 
continued  to  serve  till  his  election  by  the  legisla-  its  various  Institutions,"  followed  by  a  ^eatly 
ture  in  1830  as  solicitor  of  the  western  circuit,  enlarged  edition  of  his  **  Gazetteer."  He  was 
When  the  militia  of  the  state  was  reorganized,  soon  afterward  appointed  professor  of  natural 
on  the  nullification  excitement,  he  was  elected  history  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Ver- 
by  the  legislature  brigadier-general.  In  1885  mont,  which  office  he  filled  till  1853.  He  ac- 
he was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  cumulated  at  Burlington  a  very  complete  cabinet 
and  served  3  terms,  taking  an  active  part  as  a  of  the  natural  history  of  the  state,  which  at  his 
whig  in  all  the  great  debates  of  that  body,  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  univer* 
When  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  lived  in  his  district,  sity.  In  1851  he  visited  Great  Britain  as  a 
went  over  to  the  democratic  party,  all  the  commissioner  from  Vermont  to  the  exhibition 
whig  members  from  the  state  did  tiie  same  of  the  industry  of  all  nations ;  and  a  collection 
except  Mr.  Thompson.  This  opposition  to  of  American  woods,  classified  according  to 
Mr.  Calhoun  led  to  a  most  exciting  canvass  their  useful  properties,  which  he  exhibited,  at- 
at  the  ensuing  election  in  South  Carolina,  in  tracted  much  attention  and  received  the  great 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  stump  against  bronze  medal  of  the  exhibition.  In  1858  Prof. 
Gen.  Thompson,  who  however  was  reelected  Thompson  was  appointed  state  naturalist,  and 
by  more  than  1,000  migority.  As  soon  as  the  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  state,  includ- 
eleedon  was  oyer,  Gen.  Thompson  announced  ing  its  physical  geography,  ffeology,  mineral- 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life  ogy,  botany,  and  general  zoology,  upon  which . 
and  devote  himself  to  his  professional  and  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Be- 
private  pursuits.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  side  the  works  mentioned,  he  published  several 
minister  to  Mexico  by  President  Tyler.  During  school  books  and  small  treatises,  and  in  1853  an 
the  period  of  his  mission,  he  made  two  impor-  appendix  to  his  ^^Naturd  History  of  Vermont." 
tant  treaties,  and  procured  the  liberation  of  THOMS,  William  John,  an  English  anti- 
m<»:e  than  200  Texan  prisoners,  many  of  whom  quary,  born  in  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1803. 
were  sent  home  at  his  own  charge.  On  his  He  was  originally  placed  in  the  secretary's  of- 
return  home  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  *^  Rem-  fice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  was  for  some  years 
iniscences  of  Mexico,"  which  passed  through  clerk  of  printed  papers  in  the  house  of  lords, 
several  editions.  Gren.  Thompson  is  an  exten-  and  in  1862  was  appointed  sub-librarian  of  that 
rive  and  successful  cotton  planter  in  Florida,  house.  He  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  but 
but  resides  at  his  home,  near  Greenville,  S.  C.  his  first  separate  publication  was  *'A  Collection 

THOMPSON,  Weluam,  a  British  naturalist,  of  early  Prose  Romances''  (8  vols.,  1828).  This 
born  in  Belfast,  Nov.  2,  1805,  died  in  London  was  followed  by  ^*  Lays  and  Legends  of  Vari- 
in  Jan.  1852.  He  was  educated  for  a  commer-  ous  Nations^^  (1834)  and  *^  Book  of  the  Court*' 
eial  life,  in  1821  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen  (1838) ;  he  was  also  editor  of  ^*  Anecdotes  and 
merchant  of  Belfast,  and  in  1832  gave  up  busi-  Traditions"  (1839)  and  ^^Caxton's  Reynard 
ness  and  began  the  study  of  animals  and  plants,  the  Fox"  (1844).  His  reputation  rests  princi- 
bnt  especially  of  birds.  To  the  ^^  Proceedings  pally  on  the  establishment  of  the  *'  Notes  and 
of  the  Zoological  Society"  of  London  he  con-  Queries,"  in  the  editing  of  which  he  has  been 
Mbuted  numerous  papers  on  the  natural  his-  assisted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
torj  of  Ireland.  In  1840  he  prepared  for  the  THOMSON,  Anthony  Todd,  a  British  phy- 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci-  sician,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7, 1778,  died 
ence  a  ''  Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland,  Di-  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  July  8, 1849.  He  was 
vbton  Vertebrata."  In  1841  he  accompanied  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Forbes  on  a  tour  to  the  Grecian  ar-  studied  medicine,  attending  the  lectures  of 
chipelago;  from  1841  to  1843  contributed  fre-  Munro,  Black,  Gregory,  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
qoently  to  the  ^*  Annals  of  Natural  History;"  in  1798  became  a  member  of  the  speculative 
and  in  1843  read  to  the  British  association,  society  and  was  intimately  associated  wiUi  Jef- 
which  met  at  Cork,  a  further  report  on  the  in-  frey,  Brougham,  Homer,  Lord  Cockburn,  and 
vertebrate  fauna  of  Ireland.  Of  his  great  work  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  1799  became  a  member  of 
on  the  ^*  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  the  first  the  royal  medical  society,  and  in  1800  settled 
3  volumes,  devoted  to  birds,  appeared  in  1849-  in  London  as  a  general  practitioner.  His  cen- 
tal ;  but  he  died  before  finishing  it.  In  1856  tributions  to  medical  and  botanical  science 
the  4th  volume  was  published,  with  a  biogra-  were  very  extensive  and  valuable.  In  1826  he 
phy  of  the  author,  edited  by  FtgL  Dickie.  became  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
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sioiana,  and  in  1828  professor  of  materia  med-  were  devoted  to  theological  studies.    In  1784 

ioa  in  London  nniversitj,  now  Universitj  col-  he  left  Edinburgh  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Loa- 

lege.    In  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of  don,  and  for  several  months  discharged  tbe 

medical  jnrispmdenoe,  which  position  he  held  duties  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Binning. 

till  his  death.    His  works  were  extensive  and  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  given  indieatioBs 

valaable.     Of  ^^The   London   Dispensatory"  of  poetic   talent,  and  a  fragment  of  hhmk 

(8vo.,  1811),  10  editions  were  pnblisned  during  verse,  written  at  the  age  of  14  and  first  pub- 

nis  life,  And  it  was  translated  into  several  of  lished  in  a  life  of  the  poet  hj  Allan  ComuB^- 

the  European  languages ;  his  "  Elements  of  ham  in  1841,  possesses  considerable  nierit  as  a 

Materia  Medioa"  (8vo.,  1832)  was  frequently  boyish  effusion.    He  now  set  about  the  cohh 

republiahed  in  En^and  and  America. — ^Mrs.  A.  position  of  a  more  elaborate  work,  and,  eo- 

T.  Thomsos*,  wife  of  the  preceding,  has  pub-  oouraged  by  his  college  fnend  Mallet,  puV 

lished  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  Yill."  lished  in  March,  1726,  his  blank  verse  poem 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1826);    "Memoirs  of  of  "Winter,"  for  the  copyright  of  which  he 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlboro nsh,  and  of  the  received  8  guineas.    It  attrad»d  so  mncb  at- 

Oourt  of  Queen  Anne"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1889) ;  tention  that  a  2d  and  a  8d  edition  were  called 

"Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745"  for  in   the  same  year.     In   1727  appeared 

(8  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;   "  Memoirs  of  the  Vis-  "  Summer,"  followed  by  "  Britannia'*   and  t 

countess  Sundon,"  &o.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  "Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac 

"Recollections of  Literary  Oharacters  and  Oel-  Newton;"  in  1728  "Spring;"  and  in  1780  he 

ebrated  Places"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1868) ;  and  9  or  published  "  The  Seasons,"  completed  by  the 

10  novels.  addition  of  "  Autumn,"  in  a  4to.  volume,  of 

THOMSON",  Ohablis,  an  American  patriot,  which  454  copies  were  subscribed  for  at  a 
born  in  Ireland  in  Nov.  1729,  died  in  Lower  guinea  each.  Pope,  to  whom  tiie  author  hsd 
Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1824.  He  came  been  introduced  by  Mallet,  took  8  copks. 
to  America  at  the  age  of  11,  was  educated  in  In  1729  he  fdso  produced  "  Sophoniaba,''  a 
Maryland,  taught  a  Friends'  academy  in  Phila-  tragedy,  acted  with  moderate  success  at  Drarr 
delphia,  and  iSterward  went  into  business  in  Lane.  In  1781  he  visited  the  continent  is 
that  city.  From  the  beginning  he  was  ardently  travelling  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  in  Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and  upcm 
1774,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  continental  his  return  to  England  in  the  succeeding  year 
congress,  was  elected  its  secretary.  John  commenced  an  elaborate  poem  in  5  parts  upon 
Adams  speaks  of  him  in  his  "  Diary"  at  that  "  Liberty,"  which  appeared  in  lYSS-'e.  He 
time  as  "  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  regarded  it  as  the  best  of  his  productions,  but, 
life  of  the  cause  of  liberty."  He  remained  sec-  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  "  Liberty  called 
retary  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  chosen  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises 
to  inform  Washington  of  his  nomination  to  the  and  reward  her  encomiast;  none  (^  Thorn- 
presidency.  He  afterward  retired  entirely  from  son's  performances  were  so  little  regarded" 
public  life,  and  occupied  his  later  years  in  a  It  was  abridged  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  collect- 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  pub-  ing  ^e  author^s  works  for  publication,  and  in 
lished  in  4  vols,  in  1808.  that  condition  it  still  appears.    He  had  mean- 

THOMSON,  EowABD,  D.D.,  an  American  while  been  placed  in  easy  circumstances  hy 

clergyman,  born  at  Portsea,  England,  in  1810.  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  briefe  in  the 

He  came  to  America  in  1819,  attended  medical  court  of  chancery,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord 

lectures  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  and  Talbot ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  chanoeDor 

entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  in  1737,  Ms  successor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  after 

1829.    In  1882  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  waiting  for  some  time  for  Thomson  to  make  a 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  formal  application  for  the  place,  bestowed  it 

successively  at  Norwalk,  Sandusky,  Cincinnati,  upon  another.    He  was  however  soon  after  in- 

Wooster,  and  Detroit.    In  1888  he  was  chosen  troduced  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  emoloTTd 

president  of  the  Norwalk  seminary,  which  post  of  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  literature,  and 

he  occupied  for  6  years,  when  he  was  elected  received  from  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  He  now  resumed  his  dramatic  labors,  and  pro- 

the  university  of  Michigan,  and  edited  the  duced  his  "Agamenmon"  (1788),  which,  in 

"Ladies'  Repository"  until  called  to  the  position  spite  of  the  presence  of  Pope  and  the  acting 

of  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  university,  of  Quin,  both  warm  friends  of  the  poet,  nar- 

At  the  general  conference  in  1860  he  was  rowly  escaped  being  damned  on  the  mst  night 

elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  of  the   performance.     It  was  '  foUowed   by 

Journal,"  New  York.  "Edwara  and  Eleanora,"  the  representation 

THOMSON,  James,  a  British  poet,  bom  in  of  which  on  the  stage  was  prohibited  under 

Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  11, 1700,  the  operation  of  the  act  for  licensing  dramatic 

died  At  Kew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  Aug.  27,  performances;   by  the  masque  of  "Alfred.*^ 

1748.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  written  in  conjunction  with  Mallet,  and  which 

being  destined  for  the  church  waa  sent  in  his  contains  the  celebrated  song  and  chorns,  "  Rule 

18th   year   to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Britannia,"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame ;  and  by 

where  he  passed  6  years,  the  last  4  of  which  "  Tancred  and  Sigiamnnda,"  performed  with 
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niccenatBraryLBnelnlTiC.  Aboat  this  time  gumtswitili  his  bolts  of  thunder.  A  tevribie 
he  was  raised  to  comparatiTe  opulence  by  his  dab  or  hammer  was  hnrled  at  his  victim,  and 
appointment,  through  the  influence  of  Lyttel-  the  blow  having  been  dealt,  the  weapon  re- 
ton,  to  the  office  of  snrvejor-general  of  the  tomed  to  his  hand.  His  waist  was  bound  with 
Leeward  islands,  the  duties  of  which  were  die-  a  girdle  which  for  ever  renewed  the  strength 
^barged  bj  a  depntj,  while  the  clear  emoln-  he  spent  in  battle.  Thursday  is  named  for  him. 
nents  amouoted  to  £800  a  year;  and  the  lat-  THORAX,  the  anatomical  name  of  the  bony 
;er  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  ease  and  tran-  framework  formed  by  the  breast  bone,<rib8,  and 
jnillity  at  an  elegant  retreat  at  Eew  Lane,  spine,  which  contains  and  protects  llie  lungs, 
[b  1748  appeared  the  "  Oastle  of  Indolence,"  a  hearty  and  great  vessels,  and  including  a  cavity 
>oem  in  the  Bpenserian  stanxa,  on  which  he  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm; 
lad  labored  for  many  years,  and  which  is  es-  the  cavity  is  lined  by  serous  membrane,  and  its 
eemed  the  most  finished  and  poetical  of  his  movements  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  process 
arger  works.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  fever  of  respiration ;  a  Ihoraz  as  thus  defined  exists 
esnlting  from  exposure  in  the  night  ur.  His  in  its  perfect  form  only  in  mammalia.  The 
(osthomoQs  play  of  "  C(»iolanur'  was  subset  movements  of  the  thorax  (see  Rsspihation) 
[uently  performed  at  Oovent  Garden,  and  the  are  rendered  more  easy  and  extensive  by  the 
profits,  after  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  were  cartilages  which  connect  the  ribs  in  front  wi^ 
emitted  to  his  sisters. — Thomscm  was  a  man  the  sternum.  The  bony  thorax  protects  not 
f  gross  appearance  and  exceedingly  indolent  only  the  lungs  and  heart,  but  extends  down  so 
i^odtion,  and  was  unwavering  in  Ms  attach-*  as  to  cover  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  stomadL 
lent  to  his  fnends.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  pro-  duodenum,  and  part  of  the  colon.  Oovered 
lounced  the  best  eulogy  upon  him  in  his  pro-  with  the  muscles  and  with  the  upper  extremi- 
>gne  to  "  Ooriolanus,"  in  which  it  is  said  that  ties  attached,  it  forms  a  cone  with  the  apex 
ifl  works  contained  **  no  line  which,  dying,  he  downward;  in  the  skeleton  the  apex  is  upward; 
otild  wish  to  blot."  The  **  Seasons"  have  pre-  the  back  and  shoulders  may  be  very  broad 
erred  their  popularity  to  the  present  time,  and  without  indicating  a  wide  and  capadons  tho^ 
re  frequently  republished.  rax,  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
THOMSON,  Thomas,  a  British  chemist,  bom  corresponding  better  with  that  of  the  apex  of 
1  Crieff,  PerUishire,  April  13, 1778,  died  July  the  thorax ;  Freeman,  the  American  giant, 
,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  measured  26  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
t  Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1796  shoulders,  but  only  6  inches  across  the  lower 
ec^me  conneoted  with  the  ^^  Enoyclox>flddia  part  of  his  neck.  The  human  thorax  is  flat- 
>ritannica,"  and  the  chemical  articles  furnished  tened  antero-posteriorly,  while  that  of  the  low- 
V  him  to  that  work  were  the  basis  of  his  er  mammals  is  flattened  from  side  to  side.  In 
System  of  Ohemistry"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1802).  the  foetus  the  thoracic  is  much  smaller  than 
[e  began  to  lectare  on  chemistry  at  Edinburgh  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  the  inactivity  €i 
1 1800,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  chem-  the  lungs;  at  birth  it  suddenly  enlarges,  in- 
»1  STmbols,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  elud-  creases  perceptibly  to  pubertv,  and  even  grows 
ate  the  atomio  theory  of  Dalton.  In  1810  he  larger  in  adult  age  to  its  fhll  development;  as 
nblished  &e  "Elements of  Ohemistry"  (8vo.) :  age  advances  it  tends  to  collapse  and  the  bony 
1 1812,  the  ^*  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £ramework  to  become  a  rigid  cage  from  ossifl- 
london"  (4to.);  and  in  1818,  "Travels  in  8we-  cation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  apex  comes 
en,"  whidi  country  he  had  visited  in  the  pre-  forward,  and  the  round  back  of  the  old  man 
ions  year.  In  1818  he  went  to  London  and  appears.  The  thorax  may  be  distorted  by  cur- 
(Hnmenced  the  "Annab  of  Philosophy,  "which  vature  of  the  n>ine  fit>m  disease,  occupation, 
e  continued  to  edit  until  1822.  In  1817  he  improper  attitudes,  and  neglect  of  phyncal  ed- 
ras  chosen  leetnrer  at  the  university  of  Glas-  ncation,  especiaUy  in  female  youth ;  it  may 
ow,  and  in  1618  was  made  professor  of  chem-  also  be  deformed  by  pleurisy,  emphysema, 
itry,  whidb  position  he  held  until  his  death,  phtiiisis,  and  various  articles  of  dress,  pardcu- 
ti  1825  he  published  *'  An  Attempt  to  Estab-  larly  corsets ;  these  last  act  chiefly  on  the  5th 
sk  the  First  Principles  of  Ohemistry  by  Ex-  to  the  10th  ribs,  pressing  them  forward  and  in- 
eriment"  (2  vols.),  which  was  followed  by  ward,  their  longer  cartilages  allowing  them  to 
The  History  of  Ohemistry"  (2  vols.,  1880-'81),  yield  readily,  carrying  with  them  out  of  place 
Ontlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology"  (2  vols.,  the  oraans  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  At  the 
836),  and  *'  Brewing  and  Distilktion"  (1849).  H5tel  Dieu  at  Paris  a  girl  of  18  lately  presented 
-His  son,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  distinguished  herself  to  M.  Breschet,  with  a  soft,  elastic  tumor 
otanist,  now  superintendent  of  the  East  India  In  the  neck,  extending  from  the  collar  bone  to 
cRQpany^s  botanic  gardens  at  Oalcutta,  and  has  Adam^s  apple  (thyroid  cartilage),  which  proved 
obliged  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Thibet,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  lungs  forced  out  of  the 
THOR,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  first  chest  into  the  neck  by  the  compression  of  cor- 
om  of  Odin -and  Frigga,  the  bravest  and  bold-  sets.  The  old-fashioned  busk  of  steel,  whale- 
St  of  all  the  goda  He  directed  the  winds  and  bone,  or  wood  caused  much  deformity  of  the 
be  seasons^  and  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Scandi-  chest,  by  inward  depression  of  the  breast  bone, 
avians.  In  the  Eddas  he  appears  as  the  cham-  Instead  of  8  or  9  inches,  the  antero-posterior 
ion  of  gods  and  men,  destn^riog  monsters  and  diameter  of  the  thorax  hi  a  tightly  laced  womaa 
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is  not  mifireqiieiitly  reduced  to  8  or  2.  The  to  to  the  states  of  the  realm  a  plan  for  an  act  for 
<»lled  pigeon  or  ohioken  breast,  in  which  the  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  was  not  permitted 
ribs  are  drawn  in  and  J>he  breast  bone  protmd-  to  print  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  aa  attempt 
ed,  is  frequently  if  not  generally  caused  by  ob-  to  have  it  published,  be  was  banished  for  4 
struotion  to  respiration  from  enlarged  tonsils  years.  He  went  first  to  Oopenhagen,  wh^rebe 
or  other  disease  in  the  air  passages.  The  tho-  published  a  treatise  "  On  the  Natoral  Greatnes 
raoic  cavity  corresponds  with  ue  volume  of  of  the  Female  Sex ;''  in  1795  he  went  to  AltoBi} 
the  heart  and  lungs,  but  there  is  no  necessary  and  subsequently  became  librarian  and  profesKv 
relation  between  the  volume  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Bwediah  language  and  literature  in  thft 
the  vigor  of  the  constitution,  nor  between  the  university  of  Greifiswalde.  As  a  m^aphyadsa 
mze  m  the  cavity  and  the  amount  of  respired  he  is  known  by  his  work  entitled  JfcKruwA, 
air  or  the  volume  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  it  woe  Arehimstria  (Berlin^  1799).  There  is  a  ed* 
is  generally  true,  however,  that  a  large  abdom-  lection  of  his  poems  and  other  writings  edked 
inu  cavity  is  found  with  a  small  thorax.  Tak-  by  Geijer  (8  vols.,  Upsal,  1819- 2Q. 
ing  the  most  perfectly  formed  male  chests,  both  THOBKiELEN',  Gsnc  Jonssoh,  an  lodasdic 
from  living  persons  and  the  classic  statues  of  scholar,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1752,  died  in  Co- 
ancient  athletes,  it  is  found  that,  between  the  penhagen  in  1829.  His  reputation  was  fini 
heights  of  5  and  6  feet,  for  every  inch  of  stat-  established  by  his  editions  of  the  Icdandie  ee- 
ure  there  is  an  increase  of  i  to  j  of  an  inch  in  olesiasticallawsentitledcAtfjSbcZtfMastmun  V^m 
the  circumference  of  the  thorax,  whether  the  teu  TAarlaca-K^tiUianumj  and  Jus  JSeclmiarti- 
weight  be  taken  at  the  minimum,  average,  or  cum  N<wum  Amwmum,  In  1786  he  ondertook 
maximum  at  the  respective  heights;  the  cir-  an  antiquarian  journey  through  EngUnd,  Iie- 
cumference  varies  from  80  to  ^87  inches  at  5  land,  and  Scotland,  and  publi&ed  ^^FragmeotB 
fdet,  and  from  85^  to  i4^  at  6  feet.  Theinter-  of  English  and  Irish  History  in  the  9th  and  10th 
nal  diameter  bears  no  relation  to  the  height  Centuries"  (London,  1788),  and  Jror0t<20.^£|^^ 
or  weight  of  the  individual,  but  the  vital  capa-  Oommentarita  Q^ndon,  1789).  His  great  work 
dty  or  the  measure  of  the  mobility  of  the  tho-  was  hb  collection  for  Danidi-Norweigian  his- 
rax  does  in  a  very  exact  ratio.  tory  entitled  I^iplomatariumArfUhMaffnmMkftm 

THORBEOKE,  Johankbs  Budolph,  a  Dutch  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1786).  Bedde  these,  be 
statesman  and  publicist,  bom  in  Zwolle  in  superintended  an  edition  of  the  J^r6|r/£«»-^i^ 
1796.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Leyden  (1787),  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowdf 
and  various  German  universities,  and  in  1825  with  a  Latin  translation  (1815),  and  of  the  law 
was  made  professor  of  political  sciences  in  the  book  of  Magnus  Lagab«ter  entitled  Gula-thim^i 
university  of  Ghent,  and  in  1880  in  that  of  Ley-  Laug  (1817).  * 
den.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  THOBLAOIUS,  Skuib  THOBDflszr,  a  north- 
body,  and  in  1844,  with  7  other  delegates,  pro-  em  antiquary,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1741,  died  in 
posed  to  the  king  a  revision  of  the  constitu-  Copenhagen  in  1815.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
tion,  which  the  latter  rejected  as  too  liberal ;  cultivators  of  the  old  northern  literatare«  and 
but  in  March,  1848,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  rector  of  the  Ladn 
of  a  commission  for  revising  the  constitution,  school.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  editing 
which  adopted  the  plan  proposed  in  1844.  In  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Heimtikfmgla  of 
Oct.  1849,  he  was  called  to  form  a  ministry  Snorro  Sturleson  (Copenhagen,  178dX  ^^ 
composed  of  members  of  the  constitutional  wrote  various  important  essays  on  northern 
progressive  party,  in  which  he  took  charge  of  antiquities. — ^B6bob,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
the  department  of  the  interior  and  effected  in  Ck)lburg,  May  1, 1775,  died  in  Oopenhageo, 
several  important  reforms.  In  April,  1858,  he  Oct.  8,  1829,  was  at  tiie  time  of  his  death  pfo- 
was  compelled  to  resign,  and  resumed  his  feesor  of  eloquence  in  the  Copenhagen  univer^ 
functions  in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  but  at  sity.  He  followed  in  his  ftther^s  footsteps  in 
the  commencement  of  1862  he  again  became  the  investigation  of  the  northern  language  and 
prime  minister.  He  is  the  author  of  several  literature,  nimished  the  means  for  the  puUioa- 
legal  and  political  works.  tion  of  the  second  part  of  the  S»mnndie  E^a, 

THOBEAU,  Henby  David,  an  American  an-  and  wrote  various  works  on  collate  snbjeda. 

thor,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 1817,  died  THOBLAESSON,  Jon,  an  Icelandie  poet, 

in  Concord,  May  6, 1862.    He  was  graduated  bom  in  Selardal,  near  Amarfjord,  Bee.  IS, 

at  Harvard  college  in  1887,  and  was  subsequent-  1744,  died  in  Boegisa,  Oct  21, 1819.    He  was 

ly  engaged  in  teaching  sdiool  and  in  trade,  and  educated  for  the  .priesthood,  but  in  1772  was 

was  fuso  a  contributor  to  the  ^*  Dial."    In  1849  dismissed  from  it  for  an  alleged  criBie^  and  was 

he  published  ^*  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  not  restored  until  1780,  having  in  tiis  mesui 

Merrimack  Bivers,"  and  in  1854  ^^Walden,  or  time  supported  himself  as  corrector  of  tiieiffe^ 

Life  in  the  Woods,"  in  which  he  describes  a  About  1788  he  was  presented  with  tiie  liviiiK 

hermit  life  of  more  than  two  years  in  a  forest  of  Boe^gisa  in  the  norUi  of  Iceland,  the  vslne  of* 

near  Concord,  beginning  in  Miu*ch,  1845.  whid^  was  nearly  $85  a  year,  but  was  reduced 

THOBILD,  Thomas,  a  Swedish  author,  bom  by  the  necesdi^  of  employing  a  curate.    Here 

in  Kongelf,  in  the  Isbu  of  Gk>thenburg,  in  1759,  he  made  a  version  into  Icelandic  of  *^  Paradise 

died  in  Grei&walde,  Oct.  81,  1819.    While  a  Lost^'  firom  the  Danish,  the  first  8  books  of 

tutor  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  he  submitted  which  were  published  by  the  loelandio 
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sodety ;  bnt  that  assooiatioii  fidling  ibr  want  which  Tary  exoeedingly  in  dimenmona  in  €,iSea> 

[>f  ftiods,  the  work  was  left  m  manuscript,  and  ent  plants  raised  from  seed;   they  are  most 

eras  not  printed  nntil  1828  at  OopeiUiagen.  genendlj  of  a  yellowish  red  color.   The  ripened 

rhorlsksBOQ  wrote  namerons  other  poems,  bnt  haws  are  mealy  and  somewhat  acid ;  and  in 

lis  fame  rests  on  this  Torsion.    Shortly  before  Italy  and  the  Levant  they  are  sometimes  used 

lis  death  he  received  a  pension  of  $80  a  year  as  table  frnits.    Six  distinct  and  permanent  va- 

Tom  the  king  of  Denmark.  EUs  collected  poems  rieties  are  known  in  France :  the  hairy-leaved^ 

ill  abont  1,100  pages  in  the  Memh  IMddboh  the  white  Italian  azarole,  the  doable-flowered, 

hm  ITiorlakuanar  JPre$tB  ad  Besffua  (2  vols.,  the  long  whitish-yellow  fruited,  the  yellowish- 

jopenhaffen,  1842-^8).  white  fruited,  and  the  deep-red  fruited. — ^The 

THOBN  (cratiBgtu^  Idnn.),  the  common  name  American  thorns  have  less  deeply  cut  leaves 

>f  ^iny  shrubs  or  bushes,  having  conspicuous  and  smaller  fruits  than  these  last,  and  shsrp 

biii^^,  showy  flowers,  and  beautiful  fruits,  spines  or  thorns.  The  cockspnr  thorn  (6^.  0rus- 

)everal  different   species   are   to    be   found  gaUiy  linn.)  has  deep  green  shining  leaves  and 

hronghout  all  the  northern  portions  of  the  very  strong  and  long  spines,  and  this  witii  its  va- 

;Iobe.     The  most  common  thorn  of  Europe  rieties  has  been  usefolly  employed  for  hedaes. 

did  of  England  is  the  sharp-thomed  hawthorn  The  Washington  thorn  {G,  eordata^  Alton)  has 

G.  9xyeanth4k,  linn.),  which  has  deeply  lobed  a  stem  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  fttmished  with 

jid  somewhat  shining  leaves,  small,  fhigrant  numerous,  slender,  dark  purple  branches  armed 

lowers,  and  small,  shining  haws  or  fruits,  and  with  sharp  slender  spines,  which  are  about  2 

9  esteemed  among  the  best  hedge  plants  of  inches  in  length;  it  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 

Treat  Britain.    There  are  severiu  distinct  va-  according  to  Darlington,  and  has  been  recom- 

ieties,  much  -prized  as  ornamental  shrubs,  mended  for  making  hedges.    The  white  thorn 

^en  planted  in  rich  soils  they  attain  a  con-  or  scarlet-fruited  thorn  (&.  eoeeinea)  has  a  stem 

iderable  height,  and  are  handsome  and  grace-  of  about  12  feet  in  heignt,  and  rugged  spread- 

al,  especially  if  spared  the  pruning  knife,  ing  branches,  which  are  armed  with  short 

lie  doable  white,  tibe<  scarlet-flowered,  and  spines,  the  color  of  the  fruit  giving  to  it  the 

he  doable  scarlet-flowered  are  indeed  ezqui-  specific  name.    This  species  grows  in  some  sit- 

itely  beautiful,  tree-like  plants.    Loudon  gives  nations  to  the  stature  of  small  trees,  and  affords 

iO  varieties,  all  of  which  are  remarkable,  and  food  for  numerous  kinds  of  birds.    The  black 

nltivated   by    amateurs.     The    Glastonbury  or  pear  thorn  {C,  tomentoMy  Linn.)  has  several 

bom  (C.  o,  praeox)  leaves  out  as  early  as  varieties,  supposed  by  some  to  be  distinct  spe- 

anoary  or  Febroary,  and  has  been  known  to  des ;  it  is  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  usually  with 

lower  at  Christmas,  giving  rise  to  a  legend  large,  globular  or  pear-shaped,  crimson  or  or- 

i  its  having  ^rung  mim  the  staff  of  Joseph  ange  red,  eatable  berries  or  haws.    According 

f  Arimathflda.    The  common  or  sharp-thomed  to  xorrey  and  Qray,  the  number  of  American 

lawthom  of  Enrope  was  well  known  to  the  species  is  17,  of  which  several  are  to  be  found 

ireeks  of  ancient  times  as  the  pyraecmtha,  al-  in  the    extreme   southern  states.     There  is 

hoQgh  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  they  or  the  scarcely  any  other  hardy  shrub  affording  so 

iomans  employed  it  in  any  useful  way.    It  much  interest  to  ornamental  planting,  or  which 

lasfikUen  into  disrepute  in  the  United  States  would  attract  so  many  kinds  of  valuable  and 

0  a  hedge  plant,  being  liable  to  the  attack  of  nsefiil  birds. 

Qsects,  and  in  midsummer  despoiled  of  the  THORN  APPLE.    See  Datubjl. 

»eaat7  of  its  foliage  by  the  red  spider.—What  THOBNBAOK.    See  Bat. 

ire  termed  oriental  thorns  are  very  similar  in  THOBNHILL,  Sib  jAiiBS,  an  English  paint- 

taying  deeply  cat  leaves,  but  so  covered  with  er,  born  in  Weymouth  in  1676,  died  in  the 

uurs  as  to  caose  them  to  assume  a  dull  gray  vicinity  of  that  town.  May  4,  1784.    He  was 

»r  hoary  aspect;  their  flowers  however  are  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunfly  of  Derbyshire, 

urge  and  fragrant,  and  their  fruits  likewise  and  was  compelled  by  the  extravagance  of  his 

aiige  and  succulent.    In  expression  and  shape  fiither  to  take  up  painting  aa  a  profession. 

hey  are  described  by  writers  as  less  elegant  Having  settled  in  London,  where  he  received 

ban  the  hawthorns,  being  formal  and  rounded;  liberal  assistance  from  his  maternal  uncle,  the 

wtthe  fragrance  of  blossom  and  the  size  and  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham,  he  soon  .rose  into 

»eaiit7  of  frait  compensate  in  a  great  degree,  considerable  reputation,  and  during  the  last  80 

The  sweet-aoented  (G.  odoraUmma^  Bot.  B^.)  years  of  his  life  was  employed  on  tiie  most  im* 

nth  its  red,  the  tansy-leaved  {G.  tanaeeti-  portant  works  of  art  undertaken  in  Great  Brit- 

folia)  with  its  yellow,  the  eastern  (G.  orient  ain.  Among  these  were  the  8  pictures  in  chiar- 

Mi)  with  ita  purple,  and  the  G,  aronia  witJi  oscuro  illustrating  Hie  history  of  St.  Paul  on 

ts  light  orange-colored  fruits,  are  all  highly  the  inner  dome  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  London, 

ecommended.    To  this  group  of  thorns  be-  and  the  decorations  at  Kensington  palace,  Blen- 

ongs  the  azarole,  with  globose,  scarlet  haws,  heim,  and  Greenwich  hospital,  none  of  which 

oond  wild  in  smaQ  woods  and  rough  places  in  have  much  to  recommend  them  beside  their 

he  Boath  of  France  and  in  Italy.    Its  flowers  vastness,  aJthongh  the  composition  is  not  in- 

ire  borne  in  corymbs  toward  tiie  extremities  ferior  to  that  of  contemporary  works  of  the 

)f  the  branches;  they  are  middle-sised,  and  class.    He  also  executed  two  sets  of  copies  of 

tre  succeeded  by  round,  somewhat  oval  fruits,  the  cartoons  of  Baphael  at  Hampton  Court,  one 
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of  which  is  now  in  the  poBsession  of  the  royal       THORPE,  BxurjAimr,  an  RngliBfa  pbilolo* 

academy.    In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for  gist,  born  abont  1808.    He  devoted  himself  to 

drawing  at  his  honse  in  Oovent  (harden,  where  the  stadj  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  translated  the 

Hogarth,  who  afterward  effected  a  stolen  nnion  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  of  Rask  in  opposition  lo 

wi&  his  danghter,  received  his  first  and  only  Kemble,  who  followed  the  system  of  Grimm, 

regular  instructions  in  art.     Thomhill  was  He  snperintended  a  series  of  good  editicHis  of 

knighted  by  Georae  I.  Anglo-Saxon  works,  of  which  the  first  was  the 

THORNTON',  Bonkxll,  an  English  anthor,  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Oeadmoiu 

born  in  London  in  1724.  died  Mav  9,  1768.  with  a  translation  and  notes,  whidi  appeared 

He  was  educated  at  Oxiord,  and  began  the  in  1882.    He  has  published  Analecta  Anglo- 

study  of  medicine,  but  quitted  it  for  literature,  Saaoniea  (1884),  a  selection  of  extracts  from 

and  in  conjunction  with  George  Oolman  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  a  vocabnlazy  at- 

elder  began  a  series  of  periodic^  essays,  called  tached;    ^^The  Anglo-Saxon  Version   of  the 

**  The  Connoisseur,"  which  lasted  firom  Jan.  4,  Story  of  ApoUonius"  (1884) ;  Libri  PmiUnonm 

1754,  to  Sept  80,  1766.    With  Oolman  also  he  V&nio  Antigua  Latina^  cum  Paraphnui  Angh- 

was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  ^^The  8ax<mica{V^)\  the  great  collection  entitled 

St.  James's  Qironicle.*'    m  1762  he  published  *' Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  with 

'^An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  a  Compendious  Glossary,"  ^.  (1840);    Coda 

antient  British  Music,  viz.,  the  Salt-box,  the  JS&nmidn^M  (1842);   ''Northern  Mvthology''  (8 

Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bones  and  Cleavers,  the  vols.,  1 858),  a  critical  coUection  of  the  legends  of 

Hum-strum  or  Hurdy-g^urdy,  ^.,  with  an  Intro-  Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany ;  and  ''The 

duction  giving  an  Account  ofthose  truly  British  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1861). 

Instruments"  (4to.,  London) ;  the  ode  was  set  to  He  receives  from  government  a  pension  of  jH  50. 
music  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  performed  on  the  in-       THORPE,  Thomas  Bangs,  an  American  su- 

struments  named  with  great  success.    In  con-  thor  and  artist,  bom  in  Westfield,  Masa.,  Msrrh 

junction  with  Oolman  and  Richard  Warner  he  1, 1815.    He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 

published  ^^  The  Comedies  of  Plautus,  translated  passed  his  earlier  years  chiefly  in  the  city  of 

into  familiar  Blank  Verse'*  (2  vols.,  1767),  of  jifew  York.    At  the  age  of  16  he  panted  a 

which  he  transliUsd  ^^Amphitryon,''  *^  The  Brag-  picture  illustrative  of  Irving's  "  Bold  Dragoon,** 

gart  Captain,"  ^^  The  Treasure,"  ^  The  Miser,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  American  academr 

and  '*  The  Shipwreck."    In  1768  he  published  of  fine  arts,  and  was  purchased  by  a  m^nber  of 

'^  The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto  the  Irving  family.    After  spending  8  years  at 

to  Dr.  Garth^s  Poem  of  the  Dispensary"  (4to.).  the  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  ComL, 

THORNW£LL,  Jamss  Hxkbt,  D.D.,  an  he  settled  in  1886  in  Louisiana,  where  he  be- 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Marlborough  came  connected  with  the  press,  but  still  found 
district,  S.  C,  in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  time  to  paint  a  few  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1829,  and  soon  fhll-length  portrait  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  now- 
after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he  in  the  representatives'  hall  of  the  capitol  of 
abandoned  for  theology,  and  commencedpreach-  Louisiana.  Under  the  title  of  ^^  Tom  Owen  tlie 
ing  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Waxhaw  Bee-Hunter,"  he  publi^ed  a  series  of  sketches 
church.  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of  of  western  and  southern  life,  among  the  moft 
logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  South  Carolina  prominent  of  which  is  his  ''Big  Bar  of  Ar- 
ooUege,  but  after  two  years  resigned  to  become  Kansas."    During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  a 

gastorof  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia,  bearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor,  under 
.  C.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  whom  he  saw  much  of  military  life;  and  after 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  chap-  the  fall  of  Matamoras  he  published  a  volume 
lainoy  of  the  college,  which  he  held  till  May,  entitled ''  Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande"  (ISmo^ 
1852,  when  he  took  chaive  of  the  Glebe  street  Philadelphia,  1847),  which  was  followed  by 
church,  Charleston.  In  December  of  the  same  ''Our  Army  at  Monterey"  (12mo.,  1848).  He 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  returned  to  New  York  in  1853,  where  he  pob- 
and  in  1856  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  lished  a  new  collection  of  his  sketches  ^titled 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  "The  Hive  of  the  Bee-Hunter,"  and  became  a 
Columbia,  where  he  still  remains.  Dr.  Thorn-  fi-equent  contributor  to  "  Harper's  New  Month- 
well  has  published,  beside  numerous  sermons  ly  Magazine.'^  In  1860  he  exhilrited  his  larpe 
and  occasional  pamphlets,  essays,  addresses,  picture  of  "  Niagara  as  It  Is,*'  in  whkli  for  the 
A;c.,  "  Arguments  of  Itomanists  Discussed  and  first  time  the  three  falls  were  represented  at 
Rented  "  (New  York,  1845),  and  "  Discourses  one  view  on  canvas ;  and  he  now  (186^  divides 
on  Truth"  (New  York,  1854).  In  the  secession  his  time  equally  between  the  pen  and  pencil 
movement  of  186a-'61  he  wrote  with  zeal  and  THOR  W  ALDSEN,  Albxbt  BoertL.  a  Da- 
ability  in  advocacy  of  the  southern  policy.  nish  sculptor,  bom  near  Copenhagen,  Nov.  19, 
THOROUGH  BASE,  the  art  by  which  bar-  1770,  died  there,  March  85, 1844.  He  was  the 
mony  is  superadded  to  any  proposed  base.  The  son  of  Gottskalk  Thorwaldsen,  a  native  of  Ice- 
term  is  also  used  like  counterpoint  as  sy-  land,  and  by  profession  a  carver  in  wood,  and 
nonymous  with  the  science  of  harmony.  (See  at  the  age  of  11  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Music,  and  Habmont.)  free  school  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Copen- 
THOROUGHWORT.    See  Bomnar.  hagen.    In  a  year  or  two  he  was  cabled  to 
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improve  upoa  bis  Mher^s  oarvinn ;  at  17  he  whole  work  is  jnatlj  considered  the  senlptor'a 
gnmed  the  eilver  medal  of  the  academy ;  at  20  masterpiece.  In  the  same  church  are  his  statnee 
tiie  anall  gold  medal  for  a  composition  repre-  of  the  four  great  prophets  and  a  nnmher  of  ex- 
aenting  Heliodorns  driven  from  the  temple ;  qoisite  hass-relient,  and  the  exterior  is  adorned 
and  in  1798  the  grand  prize,  which  secured  him  bj  his  frieze  of  "Christ  bearing  the  Cross,'* 
a  royal  pension  for  a  term  of  years,  to  enable  and  by  a  numerous  group  in  alto-rilievo  repre- 
him  to  study  abroad.    Various  circumstances  senting  the  "  Preaching  of  St.  John,"  which 
prevented  his  departue  from  Denmark  until  fills  the  pediment.    He  also  executed  equestrian 
17fi^,  and  for  several  "years  subsequent  to  his  statues  of  Mayimilian  Frederic  of  Bavaria  and 
arrival  in  Borne,  where  he  had  determined  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  a  fine  seated  statue  of  Ga- 
pnraae  his  studies,  his  progress,  owing  in  part  lileo,  one  of  Copernicus  in  Warsaw,  and  one  of 
to  the  tronbied  character  of  the  times,  in  part  Byron,  now  in  Cambridge ;  a  monument  to 
to  hia  own  diffidence  and  distrust  of  Ms  powers,  Pius  YIL,  numerous  illustrations  in  bass-relief 
received  no  adequate  recognition.    Depressed  of  abstract  qualities  and  passages  in  sacred 
by  his  ill  fortune,  he  was  preparins  in  1808  to  history,  and  a  vast  number  of  busts  and  mis- 
retom  to  Denmark,  when  his  model  of  Jason  eellaneous  works.     His  largest  single  work 
bearing  thegolden  fleece  attracted  the  notice  is  the  colossal  Hon  near  Lucerne  in  Switzer- 
of  Thomas  Hope,  who  inunediately  offered  him  land,  which  commemorates  tiie  fidelity  of  the 
a  liberal  sum  to  complete  the  work  in  marble.  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defending  the  Tuileries, 
From  this  time  commissions  poured  rapidly  in  Aug.  10, 1792 ;  and  among  his  statues  in  bronze 
upon  him,  and  in  a  few  years  he  rose  to  the  are  those  of  Schiller  at  Stuttgart  and  of  Guten- 
bead  of  his  profession  in  Europe,  Canova  being  berg  at  Mentz.    In  1888  he  returned  to  Den- 
the  only  sculptor  who  disputed  his  pre^mi-  mark  in  a  frigate  placed  by  the  government  at 
nence.    His  earliest  efforts  reflected  the  severe  his  disposal,  and  was  again  received  by  the  en- 
idealism  of  the  dassic  marbles  which  had  been  tire  population  of  Copenhagen,  from  the  king 
the  diief  objects  of  his  study  and  admiration  downward,  with  an  affectionate  ovation,  and 
in  Borne,  and  his  Mars,  Mercury,  Ganymede,  lodged  in  the  royal  palace.    He  made  a  brief 
the  Graces,  Venus,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Hector  visit  to  Bome  in  1841  for  the  benefit  of  his 
and  Priam,  the  ^*  Dance  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  health,  and  died  suddenly,  two  years  after  his 
Helicon,'^  and  other  subjects  of  the  pseudo-  return  to  Copenhagen,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
elassieal  school,  are  among  the  most  successful  just  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  theatre. 
modem  imitations  of  the  antique.    A  larger  His  remains,  after  lying  in  state  for  several  days 
and  more  important  work  than  any  of  these  at  the  academy,  were  interred  with  extraordi- 
waa  the  magnificent  bass-relief,  60  feet   in  naryhonorsinthepresenceof  an  inmiense  con- 
length,  representing  the  ^*  Triumphal  'Entry  of  course  of  people.   He  was  engaged  until  within 
Alexander  into  Babylon,"  the  plaster  cast  of  a  few  hours  ofhis  death  upon  a  statue  of  Luther, 
which  was  completed  in  1813  at  the  command  which  was  left  unfinished.    He  was  a  man  of 
of  Napoleon,  as  a  decoration  for  one  of  the  much  modesty,  generosity,  and  amiability,  and 
large  apartmenta  of  the  Quirinal  palace.    Two  in  his  old  age  presented  a  truly  patriarchal  ap- 
oopiea  in  marble  are  in  existence,  one  of  which  pearance  with  nis  white  locks  falling  in  masses 
la  now  in  thepalace  of  Christiansborg,  Copen-  over  his  shoulders.    '^  His  face,"  says  his  coun- 
hagen.    Ab  Thorwaldsen  gained  in  confidence  tryman  Holberg,  ''had  the  plastic  characteris- 
and  ezeoutive  power,  however,  he  rose  above  tics  of  one  ofhis  own  admirable  statues;  when 
the  mere  unit^on  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  it  would 
found  in  works  of  an  earnest,  religious  charac-  sej^ate  as  if  it  felt  the  presence  of  a  superior 
ter  and  contemporary  interest  the  true  sphere  being."  Thorwaldsen  has  often  been  compared 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  In  1819  he  yield-  with  his  great  contemporary  Canova,  whom  he 
ed  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  who  excelled  in  force  of  expression,  in  largeness  of 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  him  style,  and  in  the  power  of  his  imagination,  if 
to  settle  among  them,  and  made  a  brief  visit  inferior  to  him  in  the  refinements  of  execution, 
to  Copenhagen .    Hjs  progress  thither  through  and  in  the  softness  and  beauty  of  his  female 
Italy  and  Germany  was  one  continuous  ovation,  forms ;  the  difference  of  aim  between  the  two 
and  upon  arriving  at  his  native  city  he  was  re-  being  .as  marked  as  that  which  distinguished 
eehrea  with  acclamations  by  a  vast  multitude,  the  sculptors  of  the  Phidian  era  and  of  that 
who  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  apartmenta  in  which  Praxiteles  fiourished.    As  a  sculptor 
nrepared  for  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  Char-  of  bass-relief  the  Danish  artist  suroassed  any 
lottenborg.    Beturning  to  Rome  in  1820,  he  of  his  contemporaries;  and  some  of  nis  smidler 
commenced  the  great  series  of  religious  works  works  in  this  department,  as  the  "  Day"  and 
which  stamphim  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of  '^  Kight,"  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 
Bcnlptore.    Pre&ninent  among  these  was  his  of  Devonshire,    and   which   were   modelled 
odebrated  colossal  group  of  **  Christ  and  the  in  1815  at  a  single  sitting,  displi^  a  fertile 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which  now  stands  in  the  vein  of  poetic  imagination  and  executive  re- 
catbedral  church  of  Copenhagen.    The  figure  finement     In  other  works  of  the  class  he 
of  Christ  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  neglected  the  execution  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
ttatue  of  ancient  or  contemporaneous  art  for  tiuning  vigor  and  strength  of  character.    Ills 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  deep  feeling^  and  the  entire  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  the  bulk 
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of  his  large  personal  property,  were  beqneathed    Tmpard^  which  rapidly  passed  through  5  edi- 


of  the  most  fEtmoos  depositories  of  art  treasures  and  Nicolas  Biganlt,  improving  the  materiab 
in  Europe.  It  contams  copies  in  marble  or  he  had  left,  issued  in  1620  the  7th  edidon, 
plaster  of  all  his  works,  and  is  destined  to  re-  which  consisted  of  188  books,  and  embraced  a 
ceive  those  left  by  him  in  an  unfinished  state,  period  of  64  years,  from  1548  to  1607.  The 
and  toward  the  completion  of  which  the  Ba-  best  edition  of  his  historical  works  is  that  of 
nish  govemment  contributes  an  annual  appro-  S.  Buckley  and  T.  Carte  (7  yols.  foL,  London, 
priation.  1788),  wMoh,  beside  the  Butariarum  sui  Tern- 
THOU,  Jacques  AiravBTSDsrLat.  7%ua7it»),  wnris  Libri  CXXXVIIL^  contains  hb  anto- 
a  French  historian,  bom  in  Pans,  Oct  8, 1568,  biography,  letters,  and  yarious  essays^  with  an 
died  May  7, 1617.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Ohris-  appendix  by  Rigault  bringing  down  the  histoiy 
tophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parliament  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  history,  which 
of  Paris,  and  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  is  deservedly  classed  among  the  masterpieces 
soon  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  a  pu-  of  the  kind^  is  written  in  exceedingly  chaste 
pil  of  Ocgas  and  Hottman.  In  1678  he  accom-  Latin.  It  has  been  translated  into  FrenoL 
panied  Paul  de  Foix,  the  French  ambassador,  De  Thou  also  left  some  Latin  poems :  Hienh 
to  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  eoaaphian^  Hve  de  Be  Aecipitrcma  Libri  III, 
began  to  write  a  general  history  of  his  own  (4to.,  1584);  Poemata  Sacra  (12mo.,  1599); 
time.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a  and  Faateritatij  Poematiwm^  Opu9^  &c.  (12mo., 
mission  to  the  Netherlands ;  received  the  ap-  1678). — ^His  son,  Franqois  Auocstb,  who  buo- 
pointment  of  councillor  in  the  parliament  when  oeeded  him  as  grand  master  of  the  royal  library, 
scarcely  28  years  old ;  and  in  1581  was  sent  as  and  was  afterward  named  councillor  of  state, 
a  commissary  to  Guienne  to  administer  justice,  was  a  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  died  on  the 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  prince  scaffold,  Sept.  12,  16^,  with  that  unfortunate 
of  Gondd,  the  young  king  of  Navarre  (after-  fi&vorite  of  Louis  XIII. 
ward  Henry  I  v .  of  ftance),  and  the  celebrated  THOUARS.  See  Du  PBnr-THonABS. 
philosopher  Montaigne.  Being  recalled  to  THOUVENEL,  £douabd  AirroiKa,  a  French 
raris,  he  was  made  master  of  requests,  and  af-  statesman,  bom  in  Verdun,  Nov.  11, 1818.  He 
terward  prSiident  d  mortier  of  the  parliament  studied  law,  made  a  journey  in  the  Esst,  and 
of  Paris,  by  Henry  IH.,  whom  he  served  with  published  La  Hongrie  et  la  Valaehie^  towt- 
zeal  as  commissary  in  Normandy  and  Picardy,  nin  de  voyage  et  notes  hietoriquet  (1840).  He 
presidedoverthatpartof  the  parliament  which,  then  entered  the  bareau  of  foreign  afikirs  in 
upon  the  kind's  order,  acyourned  to  Tours,  the  ministry  of  Guizot,  and  in  1845  wait  to 
and  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  states-gen-  Brussels  as  attach^.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to 
eral  at  Blois  in  1589.  Associated  with  Schom-  Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  after  the 
berg,  he  aided  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia-  recall  of  the  ambassador  was,  in  Jan.  1849, 
tion  between  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  of  Na-  raised  by  Gen.  Oavaignao  to  the  dignity  of  min- 
yarre,  and  went  to  Germany  and  Italy  to  pro-  ister  with  full  powers,  and  acted  as  such  during 
cure  aid  for  them  in  men  and  money,  finding  the  negotiations  of  1850  in  regard  to  Don  Pa- 
Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  at  his  return,  he  ad-  cifico.  In  Dec.  1851,  he  was  called  to  the 
hered  faithfriUy  to  him,  was  appointed  by  him  direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  foreign  of- 
grand  master  of  the  royal  library,  was  one  of  fice,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1855, 
the  framers  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sup-  when  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Oonstanti- 
ported  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  by  nople.    On  May  8, 1859,  he  was  made  senator; 

Sreventing  the  adoption  in  France  of  several  and  upon  the  disagreement  between  the  em- 

ecrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.    Although  a  peror  and  Oount  Walewski  in  regard  to  the 

Oatholic  by  education  and  profession,  he  assisted  Italian  policy,  Thouvenel  succeeded  that  minis- 

in  several  of  the  meetings  between  the  heads  ter,  Jan.  6,  1860,  in  the  department  of  foreign 

of  his  own  church  and  those  of  the  Protes-  afGi^irs.    In  this  position  he  conducted  in  1860 

tants;  accepted  in  1601  the  title  of  temporal  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  England  in 

&ther  and  patron  of  the  Franciscans ;  and,  not-  regard  to  the  Syrian  expedition,  and  in  regard 

withstanding  all  these  extraneous  offices,  fnl-  to  matters  in  Italy  witii  Count  Cavonr,  who 

filled  his  magisterial  duties  with  Ihe  utmost  ironically  said   of  him :     *^  This  ThouFenel 

punctuality,  while  he  found  leisure  to  prepare  writes  excellent  despatches,  true  works  of  art 

his  great  history.    On  the  death  of  Henry  He  makes  a  trade  of  diplomacy,  as  we  do  of 

IV.  he  was,  in  conjunction  with  Oh&teauneuf  politics."   He  still  holds  the  station  of  minister 

and  Jeannin,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  of  foreign  affairs. 

finance,  but  was  refused  by  the  queen  regent  THRACE,  in  ancient  geography,  originally 

the  office  of  first  president  of  the  parliament,  the  name  of  that  part  of  modem  Turkey  in 

which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  late  king.  Europe  lying  between  the  Danube,  the  Black 

This  disappointment  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Grecian  archipel- 

embittered  his  later  years.    He  published  in  ago,  the  Struma,  and  a  line,  not  well  defined, 

1604  the  first  18  books  of  his  Hietaria  iui  connecting  that  river  with  the  Danube.    In 
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Uifeertime8,boweTer,thafepartof  Thraoewbioli  n>lit  np  in  parts.  Philip  of  Macedonoonqnered 
lay  between  the  riyers  Strymon  (now  Struma)  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  after  the  death  of 
and  KestuB  (Earasu)  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  Alexander  it  was  rulea  by  Lysimachus.  It  was 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  subcequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  and  final- 
eonntry  N.  of  the  Hsmus  (Balkan)  was  made  ly,  with  the  latter,  to  the  Boman  dominions, 
by  the  Romans  a  sejparate  proyinoe  under  the  though  long  continuing  to  be  governed  by  na- 
name  of  Moesia.  Thrace,  in  the  narrowest  tive  chiefs.  After  the  division  of  the  Boman 
sense  of  the  word,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  H»-  empire  it  scared  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part. 
mas,  £.  by  the  Euxine  (Black  sea),  8.  E.  and  THBALE.  Bee  Piozzi. 
8.  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Constan-  THB  ASHEB.  8ee  Thbush. 
tinople),  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  the  THBASYBULUS.  I.  An  Asiatic  Greek,  ty- 
Hellespont  (strait  of  Dardanelles),  and  the  rant  of  Miletus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
iBg»an  sea  (archipelago),  and  W.  by  the  Nestns.  the  6th  century  B.  0.  During  his  reign  Sady- 
Two  of^oots  of  the  Hiemus,  ue  Bhodope  attes  and  Alyattes,  kings  of  Lydia,  waged  war 
(Despoto  Dagh)^.  of  the  Nestus,  and  a  parallel  for  11  years  against  Miletus.  Alyattes,  in 
range  near  the  Enxine,  traversed  it  in  a  8.  E.  setting  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Milesians,  had 
direction.  •  It  was  watered,  beside  the  Nestus,  destroyed  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Assesus, 
by  the  Hebrus  (Maritza),  its  affluents  the  Artis-  and  inunediately  afterward  fell  sick ;  and  the 
cos  (Tun^ja),  Agrianes  (Erkeneh),  and  others,  Delphic  oracle,  when  consulted  upon  his  ill- 
andtheMelas.  The  principal  towns  were  Apol-  ness,  refiised  to  give  a  response  untU  t^e  tem- 
Ionia  and  Salmydessus  on  the  Euxine;  Byzan-  pie  should  be  restored.  Alyattes  therefore 
timn  (Constantinople)  on  the  Bosporus;  Se-  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  to  ask  for  a  truce 
lymbria  and  Perinthns  or  Heraolea  (Erekli)  on  while  rebuilding  the  temple.  Thrasybulus 
the  Plropontis ;  OalHpolis  (Gallipoli)  and  Sestos  agreed  to  the  truce,  and,  though  in  distress  for 
on  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Ohersone-  provisions,  made  before  the  herald  the  greatest 
snis  (peninsula  of  Gallipoli) ;  Lysimaohia,  iEnos  ostentation  of  plenty.  This  stratagem  produced 
(EnoY,  Mesembria,  Maronea,  and  Abdera,  on  its  desired  efiect,  and  Alyattes,  who  had  ex- 
the  ^Bgiean ;  and  Philippopolis  (Filibeh),  Ha-  pected  to  hear  that  the  Milesians  were  reduced 
drianopolis  (Adrianople),  and  Triganopolis,  on  to  the  last  extremity,  hastily  concluded  a  peace. 
the  Hebms.  The  towns  on  the  sea  coast  were  Eor  his  celebrated  advice  to  Periander,  see 
all  Greek  settlements.  The  district  between  Pbbiandsb.  H.  An  Athenian,  attached  to  the 
the  Strymon  and  Kestus,  called  Macedonia  democratic  party,  and  a  friend  of  Alcibiades, 
A^jecta,  contained  Neapolis,  Philippi,  and  Am-  died  in  880  B.  (J.  In  411  he  was  in  command 
phipolis.  In  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thu-  of  an  Athenian  galley  in  the  fleet  at  Samos. 
eydides,  Thrace,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  peo-  and  joined  the  opponents  of  the  oligarchical 
pled  by  numerous  tribes,  probably  of  the  Gothic  government  of  the  400,  exacting  an  oath  from 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Amon^  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  to  maintain  the  de- 
these  were  the  Getse,  Treres,  Odrysea,  Tribalh,  mocracy.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  general 
Daci,  and  Mcssi.  They  are  described  as  pow-  by  an  assembly  in  the  camp,  and  procured  the 
erftd,  warlike,  and  cmeL  They  purchased  pardon  and  recall  of  Alcibiades.  At  the  battle 
their  wives  and  sold  their  children  to  export-  of  Cynossema  he  commanded  the  right  wing, 
ing  traders,  tattooed  their  bodies,  lived  on  and  secured  the  victory  by  a  sudden  attack 
lxK>ty  and  plunder,  and  were  renowned  as  hard  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  In  407,  with  a  fleet 
drinkers.  They  worshipped  deities  identified  of  80  ships,  he  reduced  most  of  the  revolted 
with  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  IMana,  and  had  an  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  submission,  and 
oracle  of  .Baedins  on  a  lofty  summit  of  Bho-  about  the  same  time  was  with  Alcibiades  elect- 
dope.  The  tribes  near  the  southern  coast  were  ed  one  of  the  new  generals.  Banished  on  the 
more  civilized,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  establishment  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  seized 
Greek  settlers.  At  an  early  period,  however,  with  the  aid  of  some  Thebans  tlie  fortress  of 
some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  appear  to  have  at-  Phyle,  and  with  1,000  men  occupied  Pirssus. 
tained  to  a  higher  d^ree  of  culture  than  even  After  the  accession  of  the  ten  he  was  defbated 
the  Greeks,  t^eir  neighbors.  Thus  Orpheus,  by  Lysander  and  Libys,  but,  together  with  all 
linna,  Mnsceus,  and  Eumolpus  are  said  to  have  who  had  joined  him,  was  saved  from  punish- 
been  Thracians,  beside  whom  Thamyris  and  ment  by  llie  contrivance  of  Pausanias.  In  890 
Zamolxis  may  be  mentioned.  We  find  f^a^-  he  led  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans, 
ments  of  the  Thracian  race  also  in  barts  of  Asia  then  menaced  by  Sparta,  and  in  890  was  sent 
Minor  and  central  Greece. — ^The  Thradans  are  with  40  ships  to  aid  the  Bhodians  against  Te- 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostris  of  leutias,  restored  the  Athenian  interest  in  By- 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  by  the  Teucrians  and  zantlum,  secured  several  new  alliances,  and  re- 
Mysians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians  duced  M^thymna  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos, 
under  Darius,  but  recovered  &eir  fireedom  Afterward  sailing  south,  he  anchored  in  the 
after  the  reverses  of  Xerxes.  Their  most  pow-  Eurymedon,  near  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  when 
erfol  native  rulers  were  Bitalces,  king  of  the  the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  some  act  of  his 
Odryso,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Tri-  soldiers,  fell  upon  him  in  the  night  and  killed 
bslli  in  438  B.  C,  and  his  nephew  Seuthes,  him.  HI.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  Ge- 
after  whose  death  the  Thradan  kingdom  was  Ion  and  of  Hiero  I.,  the  latter  of  whom  he  sue- 
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eeeded  apoa  the  throne  in  467  B.  0^  0applfl&t*  rtttit  tramping  upon  it.    Th^'Sm^vaveai' 

ing  his  nephew,  the  nghtfal  heir,    la  order  to  Ij  mozzlea  the  ox  while  threihibg,  and  tiu 

protect  himself  agamst  hiis  own  people,  whom  Greeks  are  said  by  JSlian  to  have  had  the  filtbf 

he  had  exasperated  by  his  cm^tj  and  ii^aa-  practice  of  besmearing  the  months  oi  aninuk 

tice,  he  gathered  a  large  force  of  mercenaries,  with  dnng  to  prevent  their  eating  th«  grao. 

occupied  two  quarters  of  the  city,  Achradina  The  flail,  which  is  yet  in  common  use  bj  ansl 

and  Ortygia,  and  harassed  the  citizens  by  fre-  farmers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  ne- 

qnent  sallies.  They  at  length  assembled  a  large  ohanical  device  for  threshing.    It  is  a  very  u- 

£)rce,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  oient  invention,  and  the  exact  period  of  its  ni- 

Syracuse ;  and  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year  he  gin  is  not  known.    Planks  or  timbers  stod 

retired  in  466  to  Locri  in  southern  Italy,  where  over  with  pieces  of  flint  or  hard  wooden  p^ 

he  died,  being  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  were  used  to  some  extent,  but  answered  no 

THRASYMENIJS,    or   Tjulbimenus,  Laxb.  good  purpose.  Michael  Manzes,  an  East  Lothiu 

See  Hannibal,  and  Pbrxtgia.  gentleman,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 

THREAD.    See  Ootton  Manutaotubb,  and  Inventor  of  a  machine  for  threshing,  which  vn 

LiNSN.  merely  an  adaptation  of  suitable  mechaniwn  to 

THREAD  WORM.    See  Entozoa,  vol.  vii  drive  a  large  number  of  flails  by  water  power. 

p.  227.  Though  unsuccessful  in  practice,  this  suchioe 

THREATE!nNG  LETTERS,  sent  to  persons  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  in  17S8 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been  a  Stirlingshire  fiEmner  named  Leckie  invented  i 
said  to'  constitute  a  misdeameanor  or  criminal  rotary  machine  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  cratt 
o£Eence  at  common  law.  Blackstone  says  that  arms  attached  to  a  horizontal  shafts  sod  tbe 
threatening  by  letter  (even  without  demand)  to  whole  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case.  It  prored 
kill  any  of  the  kiag^a  subjects  or  to  fire  their  tolerably  efficient  in  threshing  oats^  hot  wis 
houses,  &c.,  was  made  high  treason  by  a  stat-  not  adapted  to  wheats  as  it  knocked  off  the  en- 
Qte  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  law  of  England  tire  head  from  the  straw  without  separating  the 
on  this  subject  is  determined  by  more  recent  kernels.  Mr.  Leckie  having  demonstrated  the 
statutes.  By  9th  G^eorge  I.  and  27th  George  IL  superiority  of  a  rotary  motion  for  this  purpose, 
this  offence  was  maoe  felony,  punishable  by  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
death ;  but,  by  10th  and  11th  Victoria,  ch.  66,  his  machine  and  perfect  the  invention.  In 
the  pumshment  was  changed  to  transportation  1786  Andrew  Meilde,  a  Scotchman,  made  en 
beyond  the  seas  for  life  or  any  term  not  less  improvement  on  Leckie's  machine  by  sabsti- 
than  7  y^curs.  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  4  tutmg  a  drum  or  cylinder  with  projections  oa 
years,  and,  ii  a  male,  public  or  private  whip-  its  surface  formed  by  sticking  in  short  piss,  or 
ping.  In  many  of  the  United  States  there  are  otherwise.  He  also  applied  rollers,  connected 
statutory  provisions,  punishing  with  great  se-  by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving  gear,  for 
verity  an  attempt  to  extort  money  by  means  feeding  in  the  straw.  When  open^  the 
of  a  threatening  letter.  Generally,  one  who  drum  was  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  or 
makes  such  a  threat  may  be  held  to  bail,  or  other  power ;  the  sheaves  of  grain,  nnboond 
compelled  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace  and  placed  between  the  rollers,  were  fed  in; 
and  be  of  good  behavior.  There  have  been  and  the  projections,  revolving  with  great  re- 
several  cases  under  these  statutes,  but  they  have  locity  on  the  periphery  of  the  dram,  beat  (nt 
usually  turned  upon  questions  of  fact  depending  the  grain  from  the  heads  and  partially  eepe- 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  rated  it  from  the  straw.  A  p^ent  was  pro- 
Hot  on  questions  of  law.  It  may  be  said,  how-  cored  in  Great  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr.  MeiUe 
ever,  that  a  threat,  to  be  indictable,  must  be  constructed  the  first  working  machine,  and 
such  as  might  naturally  overcome  a  man  of  or-  added  many  new  improvements,  among  which 
dinary  firmness  and  sagacity ;  and  the  money  was  the  attachment  of  a  fan  mill,  by  which 
demanded  under  the  threat  must  be  money  to  means  the  grain  was  separated  and  demed 
which  the  sender  of  the  letter  has  no  right.  In  from  both  straw  and  chi^.  Though  an  inr^ 
England,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  offence  at  law  tion  of  yast  importance,  saving  annnallTinu- 
to  post  up,  on  a  placard  or  otherwise,  a  threat-  Hons  of  dollars  in  manual  labor,  and  immensely 
ening  notice ;  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  a  increasing  the  product  of  ffrain  thron^oot  the 
request  to  another  to  post  up  such  a  notice  is  civilized  world,  the  simplicity  of  the  thresh- 
indictable.  The  offence  of  sending  a  threaten-  ing  machine  and  the  perfection  ci  Meikle*s  is- 
ing  letter  is  in  law  committed  in  the  county  to  ventions  left  littie  room  for  great  modem  im* 
which  it  is  sent,  and  the  sender  may  be  indicted  provements.  The  most  prominent  Americfln 
in  that  county.  Inventor  connected  with  this  machine  is  Mr* 

THRESHER.    See  Share.  Pitts,  who  considerably  improved  the  ine»|<» 

THRESHING   MACHINE,  a  machine  for  of  separating  the  grain  and  straw  aftff  ba^ 

threshing  and  separating  grain  from  the  straw,  threshed.    His  patent  has  long  shioe  expi^ 

The  threshing  floor  of  the  ancients  was  a  fiat  and  his  improvement  is  very  generally  is  ^• 

surface  of  ground  covered  with  day  rolled  Threehing  machines  are  cons^cted  of  w^"* 

smooth  and   hard.    Sheaves   of  grain  were  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  horse  power  inoiafly^ 

spread  evenly  on  this  floor,  and  cattle  driven  The  duty  of  a  good  two  horse  power  d^"^ 

over  it  until  the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  the  con-  is  said  to  be  800  bushels  of  oats  or  100  bashw 
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Qfvheatperday  of  lOlionTs.    The  larger  ma-  remonstrate  -with  Mary  a^^ainst  her  marriage 

diines  usually  have  the  fkn  mill  attached,  deliv-  with  Damley;    was  imprisoned  in  1569  lor 

ering  the  gnun  perfectly  dean  and  ready  for  the  having  favored  a  marriage  between  Mary  and 

market;  but  the  smaller  only  thresh  the  grain  the  dnke  of  Norfolk;    and  though  soon  re* 

from  the  straw,  requiring  the  separate  opera-  leased,  never  regained  Elizabeth's  confidence, 
tion  of  the  fan  mill  to  clean  it  from  the  chaff.         THRUSH,  the  common  name  of  a  very  large 

THRIFT  (armeria  wUgatu^  Willd.),  a  pretty  fiunily  of  dentirostral  birds,  which  contains 

herbaceous  plant,  with  linear  smoothish  leaves,  some  of  the  finest  songsters  in  various  parts  of 

somewhat  triangnlar  at   base  and  clustered  the  world.    The  bill  is  of  moderate  length, 

aroond  ^e  short  stem  close  to  the  ground,  rather  stout,  slightly  convex  and  keeled  above, 

The  pale  purple  flowers  in  heads,  proceeding  with  sharp  and  notched  tip ;  at  the  base  of  the 

from  a  scaly  membranaceous  involucre,  are  upper  mandible  on  each  side  of  the  gape  is  a 

snpported  on  dwarf  scapes.    There  are  two  or  row  of  bristles  of  much  less  size  than  in  the  fly** 

more  ^sdnct  varieties,  one  with  broader  leaves  catchers ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  bill,  partly 

and  taller  flower  scapes,  and  another  with  red  protected  by  a  membranous  scale ;  wings  toler* 

flowers,  which  is  more  attractive  when  in  ably  long,  broad,  usually  rounded  at  Uie  end, 

blossom.    The  thrift  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  wi&  the  1st  quill  very  small ;  legs  rather  short 

oontinental  Europe,  and  of  the  most  northern  and  stout ;  twsi  compressed,  covered  in  front 

parts  of  Canada.    It  was  early  introduced  into  hj  a  single  scale  in  the  typical  srenus  turdus 

the  Britash  flower  gardens  for  making  ed^gs  (linn.) ;  tail  moderate.    The  food  consists  of 

and  borders.    It  is  found  to  prefer  a  soil  in  insects,  worms,  berries,  and  fhiits,  and  some- 

which  a  little  peat  is  mixed.  times  molluaks ;  they  move  on  the  ground  by 

THROOEHORTON,  a  new  K  W.  co.  of  hopping  on  both  feet  at  once.  The  family  of 
Texas,  drtuned  by  the  Brazos  river  and  its  Purdida  or  thrushes  is  divided  by  Gray  into  the 
sffinents;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  sub-fiEonilies /(TrmteaWn^  or  ant  thrushes,  witii 
1860,  124,  none  of  whom  were  slaves.  The  rather  long  legs,  living  principally  on  ants,  and 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  highly  fertile,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres ;  timor 
There  is  an  abundance  of  flne  timber  and  am-  Una  or  babblers,  with  a  more  curved  bill,  and 
pie  supply  of  water  for  manufacturing  pur-  tarsi  long  and  strong,  so  named  from  the  chat- 
poses,  llie  Comanche  Indians  still  occupy  a  tering  made  by  their  flocks,  inhabiting  the  old 
portion  of  the  coun^.    Capital,  Camp  Cooper*  world;  oriolincs  or  orioles,  from  the  old  world 

THROCMOBTON,  Sib  moHOLAS,  an  Eng-  (see  Obxols)  ;  pycnanotina  or  bulbuls,  with  a 
lish  statesman,  bom  in  London  about  1518,  short  and  much  curved  biU,  also  from  the  old 
died  tiiere,  Feb.  12^  1571.  His  ancestors  had  world;  and  tttrdina  or  true  thrushes,  which 
filled  high  oflices  m  the  state  for  centuries,  alone  can  be  noticed  here.  Two  species  of  the 
He  was  page  to  the  doke  of  Richmond  tiH  genus  mimtis  (Boie),  placed  by  Cabanis  in  the 
1586,  was  afterward  sewer  to  Henry  YIII.,  family  liotriehidcB^  have  been  described  under 
and  beaded  a  troop  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  Cat  Bibd  and  Mocxmo  Bird. — There  are  more 
Distingni^ed  in  the  Scottish  campaign  under  than  100  species  of  the  genus  turdta  described, 
Somerset,  he  was  soon  after  knighted,  received  having  the  cJiaracters  given  above ;  they  are 
valaable  manors  and  appointments,  and  sat  in  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  more 
parliament  as  member  for  Korthampton.  He  or  less  migratory  and  shy ;  some  frequent  for- 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  eats,  others  the  thickets  of  field  and  meadow. 
1658,  and,  though  a  Protestant  and  aware  of  and  others  rocky  districts ;  the  nest  is  made  ox 
the  movement  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  fa-  coarse  grasses  and  mosses,  usually  lined  with 
Tored  the  accession  of  Mary.  Arrested  in  the  mud  and  soft  plants,  and  is  placed  on  bushes  or 
following  year  as  an  accomplice  in  Sir  Thomas  trees ;  the  eggs  are  5  or  6  in  number ;  the  flesh 
Hyatt's  rebellion,  he  conducted  his  own  de-  is  delicate  and  good  eating.  Several  species 
fence,  disputed  every  point  with  the  counsel  have  been  already  noticed  under  Buloxbibd, 
and  the  bench,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury.  Fixldfabb,  and  Robin.  Among  the  American 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  privy  to  if  not  imnli-  species  may  be  mentioned  the  wood  thrush  (71 
cated  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  Judges  remanded  fMuUlinus^  Gmel.),  8  inches  long  and  18i  in 
Mm  to  the  tower  on  the  ground  that  the  ver-  alar  extent ;  the  form  is  stent,  the  tail  nearly 
diet  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  the  jurors  were  even,  and  the  8d  and  4th  quills  the  longest ; 
called  before  the  stu*  chamber,  where  four  ex-  the  general  color  is  rufous  brown  above,  bright- 
pressed  contrition  and  the  others  were  fined  est  on  the  head,  and  olivaceous  on  the  tail; 
and  imprisoned.  An  elaborate  and  copious  pure  whitebelow,  with  numerous  blackish  spots 
report  remains  of  this  trial  He  was  released  on  breast  and  sides ;  legs  yellow,  bill  brown, 
in  1555,  went  to  France  till  1566,  and  privately  vf  ^lowish  at  base.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern 
visited  the  princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield,  after  United  States  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  south 
whose  accession  he  received  successively  the  to  Quatemiala.  This  was  Audubon's  greatest 
offices  of  chief  butler  of  England  and  of  diam-  favorite,  as  its  sweet  notes  enlivened  him  in 
^ain  of  the  exchequer.  As  ambassador  to  the  solitary  and  dense  forest  at  earlv  dawn 
France  from  1569  to  1598,  he  fbvored  the  policy  after  an  uncomfortable  and  stormy  night;  the 
of  Cecil,  and  intr^ed  to  foment  the  civil  re-  notes  are  few.  but  powerfid,  clear,  and  mellow, 
ligioua  war;  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  1666  to  rising  and  fallmg  in  gentle  cadences;  they  are 
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wpeoially  pleafling  at  snnaet,  when  several  of  the  leaTee,  and  even  during  storms,  vhooi 
these  oharmmg  songsters  seem  to  challenge  its  name  of  storm  cock ;  it  is  very  bold  in  tin 
eaoh  other  to  sing  their  best ;  the  food  consists  spring,  driving  awaj  other  birds  from  tlM 
of  berries  and  small  fruits,  and  insects;  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest.  The  ^gs  are  4 or 6, 
flight  is  elevated.  The  eggs  are  uniform  light  li  bj  f  of  an  inch,  flesh-colored  with  irregoltt 
blue ;  the  young  are  easily  raised  from  the  egg,  soatterod  spots  of  brownish  red ;  2  broods  m 
and  they  sing  well  in  captivity ;  the  flesh  is  generally  raised  in  a  season ;  it  has  been  sea 
very  delicate  and  juicy. — ^The  hermit  or  soli-  to  carry  off  small  birds  to  its  nest  to  feed  iti 
tary  thrush  {T,  Palladia  Oab.)  is  7i  inches  long  Toung,  like  the  shrike  and  jay ;  the  flesh  isgood. 
and  11|  in  alar  extent;  it  is  yellowish  olive  The  song  thrush,  throstle,  or  mavis  (7.  ntKiieii^ 
above,  rufous  on  the  tail  and  rump;  below  linn.)  is 0  inches  long,  yellowidi  brown  abon, 
white,  with  black  spots  on  breast;  tibi»  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  head;  secondary  corertB 
sides  yellowish  olive  brown.  It  is  found  in  tipped  with  reddish  yellow ;  fore  part  of  ned 
eastern  North  America  to  the  Mississippi  river;  and  breast  yellowish,  each  feather  teiminitdd 
it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  southern  states,  by  a  triangular  brownish  black  qK>t;  lover 
preferring  the  d«*kest,  most  swampy,  and  most  wing  coverts  reddish  yellow.  It  firequeats 
secluded  oanebriJces  along  the  Mississippi;  its  lightly  wooded  regions  and  gardens,  in  the  Ijt^ 
flight  is  short,  low,  and  gliding ;  its  song  is  only  ter  doiuff  good  service  by  destroying  auHs,  ob- 
a  sinffle  soft  and  plaintive  note;  the  nest  is  tainingue  animal  by  breaking  the  Aellagaait 
built  lower  on  the  trees  than  that  of  the  wood  a  stone;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  EnropeaD 
thrush,  not  so  firmly  saddled  on  the  branches,  songsters,  singing  from  early  spring  to  aotoma, 
and  smaller ;  the  eggs  are  light  blue,  with  dark  in  the  morning  and  evening,  firom  tiie  top  of  i 
dots  at  the  larger  end ;  it  raises  2  broods  in  the  bush  or  tree ;  Macgillivray  highly  praifles  iti 
south ;  it  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits.  Wilson's  melody.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  used  by  Ronan 
or  the  tawny  thrush  (7*.  /uiceBcenBy  Steph.)  is  epicures  in  their  extravagant  dishes  of  ^ 
Y|  inches  long  and  11}  in  alar  extent ;  uniform  brains  and  tongues  of  singing  birds;  it  is  som^ 
yellowish  red  above ;  throat  and  upper  neck  times  seen  now  in  the  markets,  and  its  flesh, 
yellowish,  with  very  indistinct  spots  on  the  lat-  especially  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the 
ter ;  rest  of  lower  parts  whitish.  It  is  found  in  food*  consists  of  snails  and  worms,  is  Tery  U 
eastern  Nordi  America  to  the  Missouri,  and  and  juicy.  Several  other  fine  singen  of  the 
north  to  the  fur  countries;  its  song  is  similar  to  genus  are  fotmd  in  various  parts  of  the  old 
Ihat  of  the  wood  thrush,  but  less  powerful  and  world. — ^There  are  two  birds  generally  caUed 
with  more  trills  and  variations ;  it  prefers  dark  thrushes  in  the  United  States,  which  deserre 
woods  and  moist  places,  feeding  on  beetles  and  mention  here;  one  is  the  brown  thnsh  or 
berries,  passing  most  of  the  time  on  the  ground,  thrasher,  placed  by  Cabanis  and  Bahrd  in  tha 
where  it  hops  with  great  agility ;  the  eggs  are  fiimily  lioMchidcBy  sub-family  mimina  (with 
pale  greemsh  blue ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in  the  cat  and  mocking  bird),  and  genos  metkrir 
a  season.  The  olive-backed  thrush  (T.  Stoam-  opUmu  (Beich.).  This  bird  (Jf.  rtf/ics,  Reich., 
9(miif  Oab.)  is  7  inches  long  and  about  12  in  or  T,  ruj\u^  Linn.)  is  Hi  inches  long  and  13  in 
alar  extent ;  duU  greenish  olive  above ;  the  sides  alar  extent ;  browmsh  red  above ;  below  pile 
of  the  head,  breast,  and  throat  tinged  with  red-  rufous  white,  thickly  streeiced  with  dark  brown, 
dish  yellow,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  around  and  tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish;  2  white 
the  eyes ;  breast  with  very  distinct  dark  brown  bands  on  the  wings ;  inner  sur&oe  of  wiofis 
spots,  and  rest  of  lower  parts  white.  It  is  andinner  edge  of  prunaries  cinnamon;  tail  ra* 
found  over  eastern  North  America  to  the  Black  fous.  It  is  found  over  eastern  North  America 
hills,  north  to  Greenland,  south  to  Mexico  and  to  the  Missouri,  and  perhaps  to  the  higb  cen- 
Peru,  and  is  accidental  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  tral  plains;  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the 
Several  other  species  are  found  on  the  Pacific  southern  states,  and  b  almost  as  numtfonstf 
aide  of  the  continent. — Of  the  European  spe-  the  robin ;  it  migrates  by  day,  singiyf  with  a 
oies,  the  largest  is  the  missel  thrush  {T.  eit-  low  and  heavy  flight.  Hie  aong  is  proloogedi 
eworusy  Linn.),  11  inches  long;  it  is  light  gray-  loud,  varied,  and  mdodious,  surpassed^  in  the 
ish  brown  above,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  opinion  of  Audubon,  only  by  thatch  the  mock- 
grayish  and  the  rump  shaded  with  ochrey  yel-  ing  bird.  The  eggs  are  4  to  6,  dull  pale  bofft 
low ;  secondary  coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped  with  numerous  brown  dots ;  2  broods  are  ntsed 
with  grayish  white;  a  cream-colored  band  annually  in  the  southern  states;  it  breeds  well 
from  bill  over  eyes;  below  yellowish  white,  in  aviaries,  and  the  young  are  raised  like  mock- 
eaoh  feather  tipped  with  a  black  spot,  largest  ing  birds,  singing  well  and  very  active  In  con- 
and  transversely  oblong  on  breast,  smaller  and  finement.  It  is  a  bold  and  poweiinl  bir^ 
triangular  on  neck.  It  frequents  woods  and  chasing  cats,  dogs,  and  foxes,  not  'l^^'f^ 
copses,  in  small  straggling  flocks,  and  is  shy  and  hawks  and  snakes,  and  savagely  fii^ting  wim 
vigilant;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  especially  its  rivals  in  breeding  time;  it  will  attack  and 
those  of  the  mistletoe  (whence  its  common  kill  small  birds  in  the  same  cage  with  it;  both 
name),  in  this  way  remarkably  assisting  in  the  sexes  incubate,  and  bravely  defend  their  nest 
diffusion  of  this  plant.  The  song  of  the  male  and  young ;  the  food  oonsista  of  insects,  berries, 
resembles  that  of  the  blackbird,  and^  is  heard  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  water  thrash  (m- 
as  early  as  February,  before  the  appearance  of  unu  If^VibaracentiSj  Nutt. ;  T.  af[valieuii  Wik) 
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is  placed  by  the  most  recent  omltliologists  in  fbnce  of  the  Thraoian  ooast,  and  eepedally  of 
the  family  tyhieolida  or  warblers ;  it  is  6^  Amphipolis,  and  was  cnlpably  wrong  in  not 
inches  long  and  9|  in  alar  extent ;  olive  brown  having  taken  care  to  be  near  enough  the  city  to 
above  with  a  green  shade ;  beneath  pale  snl-  render  it  efficient  and  immediate  aid  in  case  of 
phur  yellow,  brightest  on  the  abdomen;  the  attack.  Thucydides  passed  20  years  in  exile, 
other  parts  thickly  streaked  with  olivaceons  spending  mnch  of  the  time  in  Thrace ;  but  he 
brown,  and  blackish  on  the  breast.  It  is  fonnd  mnst  ako  have  visited  varions  other  parts  of 
thronghoat  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  Greece,  and  it  is  certain  from  his  own  writings 
Missouri  and  sooth  to  Central  America,  and  thathefrequently  visited  the  states  nnder  Lace- 
perhaps  to  Braal.  This,  as  also  the  Louisiana  diemonian  rule.  He  retunied  to  Athens  about 
water  thrush,  considered  by  some  as  a  distinct  the  time  the  city  was  freed  by  Thrasybulus. 
species  and  by  others  as  a  mere  variety,  is  an  The  accounts  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
exquisite  songster ;  it  is  rather  shy,  wading  in  death  are  uncertain,  but  among  the  ancient 
and  about  water  in  search  of  insects ;  the  eggs  writers  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  im- 
are  fiesh-oolored,  with  dark  red  spots  on  tiie  pression  that  he  died  violently.  According  to 
laiiger  end ;  the  flesh  is  very  fat  and  juicy  in  rausanias,  he  was  assassinated  after  his  return ; 
the  soathem  states  in  winter.  according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
THUANUS.  See  Thou,  Jacqttss  Auottbte  db.  killed  in  Thrace,  Uiough  his  remains  were  car- 
THUOYDIDES,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  in  ried  to  his  native  city.— The  work  by  which 
Athens  about  471  B.  C,  died  about  400.  He  Thucydides  is  known  is  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
was  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  was  probably  con-  ponnesian  war,  for  which  he  carefully  coUected 
nected  with  the  family  of  the  great  Miltiades  the  materials  during  its  progress.  It  is  divided 
and  Oimon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  connected  into  8  books,  the  first  of  which  is  introductory 
also  with  that  of  Pisistratus ;  but  the  few  facts  to  the  history.  '  Thucydides  was  not  only  the 
that  are  known  with  any  certainty  of  his  life  greatest  historian  of  Greece,  but  he  created  a 
are  derived  from  his  own  writinp^.  The  story  kind  of  historicid  writing  in  which  he  has  never 
that  at  the  age  of  15  he  heard  Herodotus  read  been  surpassed  and  rarely  rivalled.  The  great 
his  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  af-  struggle  between  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
fected  to  tears,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  is  also  Sparta  for  the  hegemony  of  Greece  is  the  lead- 
tiie  statement  that  he  studied  the  art  of  rhet-  ing  idea  of  his  work,  in  which  the  interest  of 
oric  under  Antiphon.  He  tells  us  that  he  own-  all  events  centres.  Eveir  thing  which  iUus- 
ed  gold  mines  m  that  part  of  Thrace  opposite  trates  this  idea  is  careflilly  related,  no  matter 
Thasos,  fh>m  which  in  after  times  Phibp  of  how  ununportant  in  itself;  every  thing  which 
Macedon  obtained  the  treasure  used  in  the  does  not  bear  upon  the  great  contest,  no  matter 
sobJQgation  of  Greece.  In  424  B.  C,  the  8th  how  important,  is  passed  over  entirely  or  thrown 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  the  dimly  into  the  background.  The  accuracy  end 
commander  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7  truthftilnessofthehistorjp',andthecareand^ill 
ships,  and  charged  with  the  general  authority  with  which  the  oonfliotmg  evidence  has  been 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  T^e  Spartan  gen-  sifted,  have  never  been  attacked.  It  is  in  nar- 
eral  Brasidaa  was  anxious  to  get  possession  ration,  in  the  vivid  desoripticm  of  events,  that 
of  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis,  defended  Thucydides  is  especially  conspicuous.  ^^Hewas,'* 
bj  Eucles,  the  colleague  of  Thucy^des ;  and  says  Macaulay,  ^'  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
fearful  that  the  Atlienian  admiral,  from  his  gradual  diminution.  His  history  is  sometimes 
property  and  his  influence  in  Thrace,  would  be  as  concise  as  a  chronological  chart ;  yet  it  is 
enabled  to  ronse  that  country  against  him  in  always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes  as  minute, 
defence  of  the  city,  he  oflered  to  the  garrison  as  one  of  Lovelace^s  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  pro-' 
the  most  favorable  terms  of  capitulation.  Thu-  lix.  He  never  fails  to  contract  it  and  to  ex- 
eydides,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Thasos,  as  pand  it  in  the  right  place.''  Although  evi- 
Goon  as  he  received  the  message  set  sail  witibi  dentiy  a  man  who  recognized  the  importance 
hi8  whole  force,  and  reached  £ion,  8  m.  fh>m  of  religious  influencea^  he  was  never  the  slave 
Amphipolis,  tliat  same  evening.  The  city  he  of  the  superstitions  oi  his  times;'  and  with  a 
fonnd  had  already  surrendered,  but  he  succeed-  quiet  irony  he  remarks  that  of  all  the  prophe- 
ed  in  repelling  an  assault  made  by  Brasidas  Aes  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  tne  war, 
agamst  ^on  both  by  land  and  water.  The  cap-  that  one  only  came  true  which  declared  that  it 
tnre  of  Amphipolis  was  a  great  blow  both  to  would  last  thrice  9  years. — The  first  edition  of 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  Athens,  and  the  Thucydides  was  published  by  Aldus  at  Venice 
two  generals  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  in  1502.  Of  the  numerous  succeeding  editions, 
city  were  obliged  to  undergo  punishment,  either  the  beet  are  tiiose  of  J.  Bekker  (8  vols.,  Berlin, 
for  their  ill  success  or  for  their  neglect  of  duty.  1821),  Haaok  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1620),  Pop- 
Thncydides  was  condemned  to  exile,  on  tiie  po(10vols.8vo.,  Leipsic,  1821-^88),  and  Arnold 
proposition  of  Gleon.  Modem  historians  almost  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Oxfoi^,  1880-^85).  There  have 
nniversally  represent  the  accused  man  as  inno-  been  English  verrions  oy  NicoUs  (London,  1560), 
eent,  and  as  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  by  Hobbes,  by  M.  Smith  (1758),  by  Bloomfield 
a  misfortune,  not  of  a  fault ;  but  Grote  defends  (1829),  ana  by  Dale  (1856). 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  THUGS  (Hindostanee,  Vhugna^  to  deceive), 
that  the  general  had  been  charged  with  the  de-  a  sect  of  asHflSBiuB  in  India,  now  nearly  extermi* 
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n«ted  by  the  British  goTenunent.  Their  atro^  trades  by  which  they  m^ht  obtahi  an  honest 
doas  practices  were  not  followed  so  much  for  liyelihood.  In  1836  me  goyernment  published^ 
the  sake  of  plunder,  or  for  the  Ratification  of  for  judicial  purposes,  a  work  called  "  Banusee- 
a  malicious  nature,  as  from  rehgious  motives,  ana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar  Langiuge 
They  were  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  usedby  the  Thugs,'^  written  by  Oapt  (now  Gol) 
Kali,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  impure  Sleeman.  Full  accounts  of  this  tribe  of  asgss- 
loves,  sensual  indulgences,  and  death.  One  of  sins  are  to  be  found  in  Th^venofs  trsTeia,  in 
the  sacred  books  of  die  Hindoos,  of  the  sec-  "The  Confessions  of  a  Thug,''  by  OaptK^- 
end  grade,  the  KaUka  Purana,  describes  their  ows^and  in  vol.  xiii.  of  "  Asiatio  Besearches.'' 
practices  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  mem-  THULE,  the  name  given  by  the  ancieiit  iiar- 
bersof  the  sect  belong  to  all  the  different  castes,  igator  Pytheas,  who  flourished  about  the  thos 
and  each  has  its  functions  to  perform.  The  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  an  island  in  the 
gangs  were  from  80  to  800  in  number,  and  northern  ocean,  which  he  discovered  after  & 
they  were  divided  into  various  classes  under  a  voyage  of  6  days  in  a  northerly  Erection  from 
junadar  or  sirdar^  their  leader,  and  a  guru  or  the  Orcades  (Orkney  islands).  Modem  geog- 
teacher.  The  classes  were  the  spies,  who  were  raphers  have  differed  in  ooinlon  as  to  the  pre- 
learners ;  hkuttoteSy  stranglers ;  wthaty  entrap*  cise  locality  of  the  islano,  and  it  has  beea 
pers,  who  were  sometimes  women;  and  Ui^  doubted  whether  any  definite  country  balladed 
^Aoeef  or  grave  diggers.  They  usually  assumed  to.  The  ancients  generally  applied  the  name 
the  dress  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  and  often  to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  habitahle 
craved  the  protection  of  those  whom  they  in-  world,  whence  the  phrase  ultima  Tkuk,  Ice- 
tended  to  destroy.  Their  usual  instrument  of  land,  which  has  been  frequently  designated  a 
destruction  was  the  handkerchief  or  rt^ma?,  with  the  island  discovered  by  Pytheas,  seems  too 
which  by  a  dexterous  movement  they  stran-  remote  from  the  continent  to  have  been  Tisited 
g^ed  their  victims.  The  spies  having  informed  by  so  early  a  navigator,  and  the  more  general 
them  of  the  particulars  relative  to  the  route,  opinion  inclines  to  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  their  intended  vie*  Shetland  group.  Some  consider  Korwaj  the 
tims,  tJie  members  of  the  gang  travelled  in  such  ultima  Thule;  and  others,  among  whom  is 
lines  as  to  be  near  each  other,  and  the  entrap*  Malte-Brun,  make  it  identical  with  Jutland. 
pers  by  artful  management  attracted  tliem  to  a  TEOMMEL,  Mobuz  Axtoust  von,  a  GernuB 
spot  remote  firom  dwellings,  where  tJie  stran-  writer,  bom  near  Leipsic,  May  27, 1788,  died 
glers  executed  their  office ;  and  having  stripped  Oct.  26, 1817.  He  studied  at  uie  umverat?  of 
wem  of  whatever  tiiey  possessed,  the  grave  Leipsic,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
diggers  buried  them,  with  such  precautions  aa  with  Qellert,  Weisse,  Babener,  and  Kleist  In 
generally  to  prevent  discovery.  The  plunder  1761  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Bernce 
received  was  divided,  one  tiurd  to  the  widows  of  the  hereditary  prmce  Ernest  Frederic  of 
and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to  the  god*  Saxe-Coburg,  who  on  his  accession  to  the 
dess  Eali,  and  the  remainder  to  the  partners  in  throne  made  him  aulic  conndUor  and  in  1768 
tixe  assassination.  After  a  murder  the  Thugs  minister.  In  1788  he  resided  his  office,  and 
who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort  of  sac-  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  st  Sonne- 
rament  called  tapounee,  eating  consecrated  bom  near  Gotha,  and  partly  in  travelling.  Bs 
sugar.  Their  deities  were  careMly  consulted  principal  works  are :  TmA^fmtfM  (1764)*  a  comi* 
before  going  on  their  expeditions,  and  unless  cal  epic ;  Tnoeulatum  der  Liebe^  a  poetical  nar- 
the  omens  were  favorable  the  Thug  would  not  rative  (1771);  and Beise  in  die  mittdgipenPn- 
go.  Neither  women  nor  old  men  were  vie-  wruen  van  Franhreich  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1T91- 
tims.  Europeans  were  never  killed,  because  1805),  a  novel  containing  many  reminiscences 
there  would  be  more  danger  of  detection,  of  his  own  travels.  A  posthumous  work  bj 
There  were  also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  him,  Der  heilige  KUian^  oder  ddu  Iddfe^asr^ 
of  the  sect  of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible  was  published  by  Hempel  in  1819.  The  &^ 
that  at  the  first  the  system  of  thuggeej  as  they  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  pnblisbed 
term  it,  originated  with  Mohammedan  banditti^  by  Thtimmel  himself  (6  vols.,  Leipoc,  1612  ^ 
though  it  afterward  became  more  a  Hindoo  seq,) ;  the  last  and  most  complete  one  in  1S4^ 
than  a  Mohammedan  practice,  and  the  words  in  8  vols.  A  l^e  of  ThtLmmel  was  pablished 
used  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  They  were  found  by  Gruner  O^ipsic,  1819). 
in  all  parts  of  India.  In  the  Beccan  they  were  THTTNBERa,  Oabl  Petsb,  a  Swedish  nsta- 
called  phamigars  or  noosers.  Hyder  Ali  and  ralist,  bom  in  JonkOpiug,  Nov.  11, 1743,  d^ 
Tippoo  Sultan  both  attempted  to  exterminate  Aug.  8,  1828.  At  the  university  of  Upw  ^^ 
them,  and  the  English  government  sought  to  became  a  pupil  of  linneua;  and  in  iTTIi  a 
suppress  them  as  early  as  1810 ;  but  it  wss  not  year  after  graduating,  he  accepted  the  atn- 
till  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Ben-  ation  of  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Dutch  Esft 
tinck  (1827-85),  who  appointed  Oapt  Slee-  India  company's  vessels,  with  the  intention  of 
man  to  this  service,  that  their  gangs  were  sue-  undertaking  a  botanical  survey  of  Japan.  Tor 
oessfuUy  broken  up.  Between  1826  and  1835,  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Dutch  langnage, 
1,562  persons  were  condemned  as  Thugs,  their  he  passed  three  winters  at  the  Cape  d  ^ood 
fiumlies  put  under  surveillance,  and  their  chil-  Hope ;  and  between  1778  and  1779  he  redded 
dren  edncated  to  virtuous  habits  and  taught  principally  in  Java  and  Japan.    Betumii^  to 
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Sweden  in  1779,  he  was  appointed  in  1784  ringians  are  mentioned  among  tihe  allies  of  At- 
professor  in  the  chsir  of  botany  formerly  tila  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  oentary.  Their 
occupied  by  Unnnns,  which  he  retained  nnt&  conntry  was  afterward  subdned  by  the  Franks 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  results  of  his  ob*  and  Saxons.  The  former  ruled  it  for  some 
servationB  in  Africa  and  Asia  were  given  to  centuries  through  dukes  and  margraves.  Un^ 
the  world  in  a  series  of  elaborate  works,  of  der  the  Saxon  emperors  several  Thuringian 
which  the  first,  entitled  Flora  Japonica^  &c.  counts  or  landgraves  obtained  a  kind  of  semi* 
(8vo.,  Leipsic,  17B4).  contained  a  description  independence.  Louis  the  Jumper,  son  of  Louis 
of  Japanese  plants,  including  many  new  ones,  the  Bearded,  warred  against  the  emperor 
In  178S-'91  appeared  a  general  account  of  his  Henry  lY.  in  the  2d  half  of  the  11th  century, 
travels  under  the  title  of  Beta  uti  Buropa^  Af-  and  several  of  his  successors  added  to  the  pos- 
fica^  Asia^forattad  dren  l7Y0-'79  (4  vols.  8vo.,  sessions  of  the  house.  A  long  war  of  Thurin- 
UpsaOf  which  was  withia  a  few  years  re-  gian  succession  was  waged  about  the  middle  of 
published  in  Qerman,  English,  and  French,  me  18th  century,  the  termination  of  which  left 
tes  remaining  works  comprise  PtodromuB  the  principal  parts  of  Thuringia  in  the  posses- 
Plantarum  Capennttm  (Upsal,  1794-1800);  sionof  the  margrave  Henry  of  Meissen.  After 
Jeonea  PUmtarum  Jcmonicarum  (Upsal,  1794-  numerous  vicissitudes  and  intestine  struggles, 
1805) ;  Flora  Ca/pefimM  (Upsal,  1807-'18) ;  and  the  country  was  divided  in  1485  between  Albert 
an  immense  number  of  memoirs  on  subjects  and  Ernest,  the  sons  of  Frederic  the  Mild,  the 
sn^eeted  by  his  researches  in  Africa  and  Asia,  founders  of  the  Albertine  and  Ernestine  lines 
which  were  published  in  all  the  principal  sci-  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  has  since  that  time 
entafic  journals  of  Europe.  He  was,  beside,  not  been  reunited. — The  Thuringian  Forest 
the  aa&or  of  nearly  100  academical  disserta-  (pei*-  IhUmiigvrvbalS)^  which  bounds  it  on  the 
tions  published  at  Upsal  between  1789  and  S.  W.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun- 
1818.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  tain  range,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the  height 
honorary  member  of  66  learned  bodies.  of  upward  of  8,000  feet,  and  extending  some 
THUNDER.  See  Lightnino.  70  m.  in  length,  not  including  numerous  north- 
TUUkGAU,  or  Thubqovia,  a  canton  in  the  em  ofl^oots  toward  t^e  Hartz.  In  the  S.  E. 
K.  £.  of  Switzerland,  bounded  K  and  N.  E.  by  it  approaches  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  the  S. 
the  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Oonstance,Beparatinff  W.  the  RhOn,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
it  from  Schaifhausen,  Baden,  WiLrtemberg,  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Werra.  The  inhabii* 
Bavaria,  S.  £.  and  S.  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  ants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining,  grazing, 
and  W.  by  Zflrich ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  and  manufactures.  The  territory  covered  or 
1860,  90,847.  The  surface  is  comparatively  traversed  by  the  Thuringian  Forest  is  included 
level^  bat  numerous  hills  traverse  the  country  in  Prussian  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  TVeimar- 
in  different  directions,  the  height  of  which  no-  Eisenach,  Ooburg-Gotha,  Meiningen,  Schwarz- 
where  exceeds  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  burg-Rudolstadt,  and  the  Reuss  principalities. 
lake  of  Oonstance.  The  drainage  belongs  to  liiURLOW,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  English  jurist 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  toward  which  it  lows  and  statesman,  bom  at  Little  Ashfield,  near 
by  theThur  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  in  1782,  died  in  Brighton, 
lake  of  Constance^cluding  the  Untersee.  The  Sept.  12, 1806.  He  was  educated  at  Gains  col- 
dimate  in  the  S.  W.  is  severe,  but  in  the  other  lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  no  distinc- 
parts  of  the  canton  it  is  temperate.  The  soil  is  tion  as  a  scholar,  and  in  1754  was  called  to  the 
not  very  productive.  Fruit  is  extensively  grown,  bar  by  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  many  places  and  Immediately  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice, 
produces  wine  of  good  ouality.  About  \  of  the  which,  after  his  apnointment  in  1761  as  king^s 
sur&oe  is  covered  with  forest.  Some  linen  and  counsel,  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only  2  or  8 
cotton  goods,  ribbons,  lace,  hosiery,  and  can-  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  time.  In 
Tas  are  manufftcturedl  There  is  an  extensive  1768  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  support- 
trade,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Rhine  and  Lake  er  of  Lord  North ;  in  17yO  he  was  appointed  so- 
Oonstance.  About  \  of  the  inhabitants  are  lidtor-general,  in  1771  attorney-general,  and  in 
Prot^tants,  and  numerous  schools  are  estab-  1778,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
fished  throughout  the  canton.  The  executive  which  he  advocated  the  policy  of  the  govem- 
power  is  vested  in  a  council  of  6,  who  hold  ofQce  ment  respecting  America,  he  was  made  lord 
for  6  years.  The  grand  council  or  legislature  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
consists  of  100  members,  half  of  whom  retire  Thurlow.  By  the  express  command  of  the 
every  year.  It  is  presided  over  by  2  Lamdwn^  l^^v  whose  confidence  he  had  gained  to  a  re- 
wam  chosen  annually.  Capital,  Frauenfeld.  maiwble  degree,  he  retained  the  office  of  lord 
THURINGIA  (Ger.  TMHivgeffC)^  a  central  chancellor  in  the  Rockingham  and  Shelbume 
region  of  Germany,  between  the  Hartz  moun-  administrations,  which  succeeded  that  of  Lord 
tains  on  the  N.  and  the  Thuringian  Forest  on  North,  notwithstanding  he  was  politically  o^ 
the  S.,  the  river  Saale  on  the  E.  and  the  Werra  posed  to  his  coadjutors,  and  lost  no  opportuni- 
on  die  W.,  the  principal  parts  belonging  to  the  ty  to  defeat  their  leading  measures.  The  con- 
IVussian  province  of  Saxony,  to  Coburg-Gotha,  fusion  thereby  caused  in  the  cabinet  led  to  the 
Weimar-Eisenach,  Schwarzburg-Sondershau-  withdrawal  of  Fox;  and  in  the  coalition  min- 
aen,  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.    The  Thn-  istry  which  succeeded,  it  was  expressly  stipu* 
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latod  that  Thurlov  should  not  hold  a  fldat  He  bones  are  absent,  represented  only  by  fibre- 
still  remained  in  confidential  relations  with  the  cartilage ;  the  female  has  a  distinct  poiidi,  vith 
king,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  power,  4  mammo).  Only  one  species  b  described,  the 
in  Dec  1788,  received  again  the  great  seal,  dog-headed thylacine  (71  [P.]  ^arriam,Teimii.X 
which  he  held  for  9  years.  At  first  he  acted  about  the  size  of  a  yoong  wolf;  or  8}  feet  long, 
apparently  in  harmony  with  his  ooUeagnes;  with  a  tail  20  inches  additional,  and  a  heig^ 
bat  having  been  snspeoted,  after  the  kin^^s  at  the  shoulders  of  about  23  inohes ;  tiie  heed 
insanity  in  1788,  of  tampering  witibi  the  prince  is  dog-shaped,  with  narrow  and  elongated  mus- 
of  WaJes  and  the  whigs,  he  was  looked  upon  de ;  ears  wort,  pointed,  very  broad  at  tiie  bass, 
with  distrust  by  Pitt,  for  whom  he  in  turn  en-  and  well  covered  with  hair  on  bodi  sor&ees; 
tertained  a  cordial  dislike  which  he  was  at  no  eyes  full  and  black,  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
puns  to  conceal.  Gradually  he  began,  as  for-  brane ;  long  black  bristles  on  the  nppear  lip, 
merlj  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  and  a  few  on  the  cheeks  and  above  the  ejes; 
to  oppose  certain  measures  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  claws  stout,  short,  and  brown,  the  bottoma 
the  disturbance  thus  created  led  to  his  removal  of  the  feet  with  large,  very  rough  pads.  The  tat 
from  office  at  the  express  reauest  of  Pitt,  and  is  short  and  dose,  waved  and  slightly  wooQj; 
witii  the  ready  consent  of  tne  king,  a  result  the  general  color  is  grayish  brown,  paler  be- 
whioh  deeply  mortified  him.  He  never  after-  low,  with  12  to  14  tzunsverse  black  bands  on 
ward  held  office  or  took  a  leading  part  in  poll-  the  back,  longest  and  widest  posterioriy ;  pals 
tics ;  and  having  no  personal-  influence,  he  soon  around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper  lip  wiuSte ;  tail 
sttik  into  comparative  uisigaificance,  notwith-  with  short  frir,  with  longer  hairs  at  under  side 
standing  he  is  said  to  have  been  confidentially  of  i^ex ;  rusty  red  about  the  pouch.  From  iti 
consulted  by  members  of  the  royal  family  untU  general  resemblance  to  a  wolf  or  large  dog, 
near  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  some  have  placed  it  among  camiv<Mra,  azid 
overbearing  and  passionate  character,  a  bully  Bwainson  ranked  it  with  the  oats;  the  legs  sie 
rather  than  a  debater  in  parliament,  though  oo-  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  wd^  wA  the 
easionally  an  impressive  and  doouent  speaker,  gait  is  semi-plantigrade.    It  is  a  wild  and  diy 

THUBN  AND  TAXIS.    Bee  Post,  vol.  xiiL  animal,  inhabiting  the  caverns  and  dismal  glens 

p.  612.  of  mountainous  districts;  inactive  doling  the 

THURSDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  the  daytime,  probably  fix>m  imperfect  vision,  it 

die$Javi$  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  sacred  in  preys  at  night  upon  the  sinaller  marsopialsi 

the  northern  mythology  to  the  thunderer  Thor,  and  in  former  years  attacked  sheep  to  the  con- 

for  whom  it  is  named.    In  Qerman  it  is  called  siderable  loss  of  the  colonists;  it  is  sometimes 

Donn&ntaa  (thunder  day).  so  large  as  to  be  a  match  for  several  dogs,  and 

THURSTON,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Washington  ter-  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  Australian  quad- 

ritory,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  NisquaBy  river  rupeds ;  it  is  rare  except  in  the  most  inaoees- 

and  £.  by  the  Coast  range;  area  about  400  sq.  sible  regions;  specimens  have  been  AT^^^^*^ 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,507.    Much  of  the  surface  alive  in  the  zoological  gardens  of  London.— 

is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several  rich  val-  Among  the  fbssil  remains  of  the  caves  of  Wei- 

leys  which  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  lington  valley.  New  South  Wales,  PtoC.  Owes 

other  grains  and  potatoes  in  great  abundance,  has  described  parts  of  lower  jaws  of  what  be 

An  arm  of  Puget's  sound  extends  into  the  N.  caUs  T,  tpelmu,  difElraing  from  ezusting  ones  in 

E.  part,  and  the  line  of  Gov.  Stevens's  proposed  their  greater  depth.    In  the  secondary  sehistB 

Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    It  of  Stonesfield  has  been  disoovered  ib»  genus 

has  2  churches  and  a  newspaper.     Capital,  thylacotherium  (Owen),  known  by  the  k>v6r 

Olympia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  ter-  Jaw,  which  has  6  indsors,  2  moderate  eanhiea, 

ritory.  6  fiilse  and  6  true  tricuspid  molars;  Uie  T. 

THYESTES.    See  Atbeus.  Pretmtii  (Ouv.)  was  about  the  dae  of  a  nt 

THYLAOINE,  or  Pouchbd  Wolf,  a  marsu-  An  allied  genus  from  tiie  same  strata  Is^Jms- 
pial  animal  of  the  dasyurine  family,  and  genus  JotA^tummroderip),  of  somewhat  Isorger  mat, 
thiflaeintu  (Temminck)  or  peracyon  (Gray),  THYME  (thiymtu,  linn.),  an  aromatio  heib 
peculiar  to  Tasmania ;  both  of  the  generic  used  in  culinary  processes.  It  belongs  to  the 
names  indicate  the  possession  of  the  pouch  natural  order  of  labiata,  and  the  genus  corn- 
characteristic  of  the  order.  In  this  genus  the  prises  about  80  species,  mostly  natives  of  £o- 
dentition  is :  incisors  f ,  the  outer  dightly  the  rope,  all  undershmbs  with  pretty  purpliBh  flow- 
largest;  camnes  -fzl,  large,  amply  conical,  the  ers.  The  common  or  garden  thyme  (T,  ss^^yw, 
upper  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  deep  Linn.)  has  an  upright  stem  about  a  foot  hi^ 
concavity  in  which  the  apex  of  the  lower  is  re-  clothed  with  sort  hairs,  sessile,  linear,  or  ovate- 
oeived  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  in  this  di£Eer-  lanceolate,  acute  ^leaves,  with  revdhite  edges 
ing  from  carnivora  proper,  in  which  the  lower  in  dusters  in  the  axils;  the  flowers  taeTmnles, 
camnes  pass  outside  of  the  upper  Jaw;  premo-  small;  cdjrz  hirsute,  strongly  ribbed,  ponc- 
lars  f  i},  separated  from  each  otiier ;  molars  tate ;  corolla  pale  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  8. 
^r},  with  a  large  central  cusp,  and  2  smaller,  W.  Europe,  growing  on  bare  hiOa  and  in  dry 
one  in  Aront  and  the  other  behind  it.  The  hu-  plains,  but  has  been  long  known  in  the  kitchen 
nierus  has  the  inner  condyle  perforated,  the  garden,  and  is  readily  cultivated.  There  aie 
hind  feet  have  no  inner  toe,  and  the  marsupial  severd  varietiesi  sndi  as  the  broad-leaved,  the 
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Tttifigsted-IeaTed  (mnoh  preferred  for  its  bean-  f^atBs  and  gradnallj  changed  about  the  tune 
ij)y  and  tbe  golden  or  yellow-leaved,  with  a  of  puberty  into  a  mass  of  fat,  the  corpnsdes  of 
idtron-eeented  smell.  The  last  named  is  con-  its  interior  being  developed  into  £Git-secreting 
tinned  bj  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  root^  only  cells ;  this  change  of  function  is  most  remark- 
the  normal  condition  of  the  plant  being  certain  able  in  hibernating  mammals  and  reptiles,  in 
from  seeds.  The  wild  thyme  or  mother  of  which  the  organ  continues  to  grow  till  adult 
thyme  (71  HrpyUam^  Una.)  has  a  procumbent  age.  It  is  about  the  same  in  Sie  anthropoid 
hfll>xt,  with  half-woody  stems  rising  only  about  apes  as  in  man,  and  is  remarkably  developed 
8  inches  high ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  blunt,  po-  and  may  be  well  studied  in  the  ca]f,  in  which, 
tiola^  a  liable  ciliate  at  base ;  the  flowers  usu-  and  in  the  lamb,  it  is  called  the  sweetbread;  it 
ally  pmrple,  but  sometimes  white,  constituting  exists  in  mammals,  birds,  and  in  most  reptiles, 
a  permanent  variety.  The  wild  thyme  affects  but  not  in  the  larv®  of  batrachians,  the  peren- 
oertain  Idnds  of  pastures  and  dry  heaths,  com-  nibranchiate  amphibians,  nor  fishes.  Simon 
pletely  overrunning  them,  and  its  presence  in-  (who,  with  Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  has  made  the 
dioates  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  hue-  most  careful  researches  on  this  organ)  consid- 
baodjy.  It  has  likewise  become  a  naturalized  ers  it  coextensive  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
plant  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  in  Fennsyl-  and  says  it  fulfils  a  use  "  as  a  sinking  ftind  in 
Tuiia. — ^The  thymes  contain  carminative  prop-  the  service  of  respiration  ;^'  this  view  he  thinka 
erties,  but  are  not  much  esteemed  in  medicine,  is  confirmed  by  its  size  in  hibernating  animals, 
A  volatile  oil  is  distilled  from  ^e  garden  and  in  which  the  breathing  process  is  reduced 
wild  thyme.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  to  an  extremely  low  ebb,  yielding  fatty  fuel  for 
the  honey  obtained  from  it  is  of  superior  quality,  respiration.  Other  physiologists,  admitting 
The^yme  of  Mt.  Hymettus  is  celebrated.  this  in  the  case  of  hibernation,  maintain  that 
THYMUS  GLANI)  (Gr.  dv/tor),  one  of  the  it  performs  the  different  function  in  the  rap- 
Tusoolar  or  ductiess  glands,  situated,  in  the  hu-  idly  growing  child  of  elaborating  plastic  mate- 
man,  subject,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  rial.  The  large  amount  of  blood  sent  to  it 
mediastinum,  extending  in  childhood  from  the  indicates  an  active  process  of  cell  growth,  the 
thyroid  gland  to  near  the  diaphragm,  but  be-  products  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  cur- 
ooming  atrophied  after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  rent  of  the  venous  circulation,  probably  pre- 
oblong,bilobed,  flattened  from  before  backward,  paring,  according  to  Carpenter,  albuminous 
bifurcated  at  each  end,  with  a  thoracic  and  a  matenal  for  higher  uses  in  the  formative  op- 
oervical  portion  on  each  side,  the  general  cavi-  erations  of  the  system;  it  may  also  act  as  a 
ties  of  which  communicate  with  each  other ;  storehouse  of  nutritive  material  which  may  be 
it  18  £^Land-like  in  structure,  soft,  grayish  white,  drawn  upon  as  the  system  requires  it  during 
oovered  with  a  capsule  of  areolar  tissue,  which  growth,  and  supply  germs  of  cells  which  are 
sends  prolongations  inward,  dividing  it  into  ultimately  to  become  blood  corpuscles.  In 
unequal  lobules;  its  cavities,  when  fully  de-  over-driven  lambs  it  rapidly  diminishes,  and 
veloped,  contain  corpuscles,  apparently  nuclei  gradually  increases  again  with  rest  and  plenti- 
of^Uindular  cells,  secreting  elements,  but  with-  ful  food.  Its  diseases  are  verylittie  known; 
oat  any  secreted  product.  It  rests  upon  the  Ji)ut  it  is  certain  that  the  suffocative  paroxysms 
trachea,  thyroid  and  subclavian  veins,  superior  of  the  so  called  ^Hhymic  asthma''  of  Dr.  Eopp 
vena  cava,  and  arch  of  aorta,  having  in  front  have  no  essential  connection  with  an  enlarged 
of  it  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  mus-  thymus  gland. 

dee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  It  re-  THYBOIB  GLAIO)  (Gr.  Svpcor,  a  shield, 
ceivee  a  very  hurge  supply  of  blood  during  the  and  ridor,  form),  one  of  the  vascular  or  duct- 
period  of  its  functional  activity  from  the  inter-  less  glands,  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lower 
nal  nummary  and  thyroid  arteries,  and  other  part  of  the  larynx,  in  front  of  the  upper  rings 
Teasels  in  tbe  neighborhood;  its  lymphatics  of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  oi  2  elon- 
are  large,  communicating  directiy  with  the  gated  ovoid  lobes,  flattened  from  before  back- 
vena  cava.  It  first  appears  as  a  single  tube,  ward,  united  or  separate,  but  generally  con- 
dosed  at  botix  ends  and  filled  with  granular  nected  by  a  transverse  portion ;  it  is  covered 
matter,  from  which  spring  buds  or  branches,  by  the  musdes  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  The 
which  at  liie  period  of  complete  development  tissue  is  tolerably  firm,  brownish  and  yellowish 
form  an.  assemblage  of  hollow  glandular  lobules  red,  formed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  consisting  es- 
whose  cavities  communicate  with  a  central  sentiallyof  an  aggregation  of  closed  gland  vesi- 
reaerroir  having  no  outlet.  It  is  generally  cles  imbedded  in  condensed  areolar  tissue; 
stated  that  this  gland  attsins  its  greatest  devd-  these  contain  a  smaU  amount  of  a  fatty  dbu- 
opment  during  tibe  latter  part  of  foBtal  life,  and  minous  fluid,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
it  has  been  accordingly  considered  as  peculiar-  any  common  reservoir ;  among  the  vesides  are 
ly  connected  with  the  embryonic  condition;  nucleated  corpusdes  or  epithelial  cells;  it  re- 
but recent  observations  show  that  its  most  oeives  4  arteries  from  the  subclavians  and  the 
rapid  growth  is,  in  the  human  infant,  soon  after  carotids,  nerves  from  the  pneumogastric  and 
birth,  when  also  its  functional  activity  is  great-  the  s^pathetic,  and  lymphatics  communicat- 
eat;  it  soon  becomes  less  active,  growing  with  ing  with  the  glands  of  the  ne^.  The  vascu- 
the  reet  of  tiie  body  till  about  the  age  of  2  lar  supply  is  great,  and  forms  a  very  minute 
yean,  then   remaining   stationary  for  a  few  oapillary  plexus  on  the  membrane  of  the  ved- 
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olea;  it  is  developed  as  in  other  dnotlesB  glands  tsmples  destroyed  on  tbe  srrivil  of  the  8p» 
(see  Thy)£us  Glakd),  like  which  it  is  relatiyelj  iards.  Those  of  tJie  island  of  Costi,  howerer, 
larger  in  intra-uterine  existence  and  in  in&noy  have  manj  features  in  oonunon  with  the  nuu 
^n  in  after  life.  Its  products  are  discharged  of  Tiahuanioo,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
into  tibe  venous  blood,  and  probably,  like  the  same  epoch,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tk 
thymus,  it  prepares  albuminous  material  for  same  unknown  and  mysterious  people  vho 
the  higher  formative  operations,  and  contrib-  preoeded  the  Peruvians  as  the  Tmhostecas  or 
utes  to  the  supply  of  new  blood  corpuscles;  Toltecsdid  the  Aztecs. — Tiahuanioo  13  12,930 
Simon  considers  it  a  diverticulum  to  relieve  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  oonntry  aroondit 
the  cerebral  circulation,  as  the  spleen  is  to  the  is  cold  and  relatively  barren.  The  nuns  staBd 
portal,  from  the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  both  on  an  eminence,  wMch,  from  the  water  mirks 
sets  of  vessels.  It  is  usually  larger  in  females  around  it,  seems  to  have  been  fonnerlj  u 
thim  in  males,  lowing  that  it  does  not  influ-  island  in  Lake  TitioaQa;  bat  the  level  of  tk 
enoe  the  vocal  apparatus;  it  is  found  in  all  lake  is  now  185  feet  lower,  and  its  shores  li 
nrntTnmaTa^  birds,  and  roptilcs,  probably  in  the  miles  distant.  This  fact,  in  coigonctiQa  with 
batracfaians,  and  perhaps  also  in  fishes.  The  others,  warrants  the  belief  that  these  renuBis 
organ  may  be  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  and  antedate  any  others  known  in  America, 
variously  enlarged,  as  in  the  disease  called  TIABA  (Gr.),  aspeoies  of  highhatsBdentlj 
bronchocele.  (Bee  Goitbs.)  '  worn  by  many  eastern  nations.  Those  of  kinga, 
TIAHUAMGO,  the  name  of  ruins  situated  priests,  and  persons  of  rank  temunated  in  thi 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia,  in  lat.  upper  portion  in  a  sort  of  crown,  wheaoe  in 
16''  42'  S.,  long,  es"*  42'  W.  They  hold  the  modem  times  the  term  tiara  has  been  applied 
same  relation  to  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  poo^  xod 
South  America  that  those  of  Palenque  sustain  which  in  turn  bears  a  striking  resemlksoe  to 
to  the  ancient  remains  of  Central  and  North  the  orowns  worn  by  the  AaBynajk  kiflg8t  as 
America;  and  they  indicate  a  dififerent  and  represented  on  the  slabs  discovered  at  ITinereh. 
higher  order  of  art  than  was  found  to  exist,  TIARELLA,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  hardy 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  in  any  herbaceous  plants  of  the  saxifrage  funily,  corn- 
other  part  of  that  continent.  The  ancient  monly  called  bishop^s  oap.  Oneoftheeai&st 
Peruvians  had  but  the  vaguest  traditions  con-  spring  flowers  in  our  woods  and  on  the  nortb- 
corning  them,  believing  that  the  structures  of  em  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  tia/rdk  w- 
which  they  are  the  remains  were  raised  in  re-  difoliOy  with  a  creeping  root  sending  oat  roa- 
mote  a^es,  by  giants,  in  a  single  night.  The  ners,  and  dothed  with  persistent,  huiy,  hevt- 
chroniders  of  the  conquest  have  described  shaped,  lobed  and  toothed  leaves  on  long  hury 
them,  and  their  accounts  do  not  difler  mate-  petioles.  The  flowers  grow  upon  a  long  fihn- 
rially  from  those  of  modem  travellers.  They  pie  raceme,  are  entirely  white,  with  lanceolate- 
are  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilapi-  acute  petaJs,  and  the  stamens  with  yellow  an- 
dation,  with  all  the  evidences  of  remote  anti-  tiiers.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  foond 
quity.  Some  of  the  structures  seem  to  have  wild  in  the  extreme  north-west  The  tiarella 
been  built  on  a  pyramidal  plan,  and  to  have  is  easily  propagated  in  sandy  peat,  and  is  nuek 
covered  several  acres ;  but  the  most  remarka-  esteemed  abroad. 

ble  features  still  remaining  are  monolithio  TIBALDI,I^LLKaEE]7o,  otherwise  ctlled  Pel- 
doorways,  pillars,  and  statues  of  stone,  elabo-  legrino  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  painter  and  archi- 
rately  sculptured  in  a  style  wholly  different  tect,  born  in  Bologna  in  1627,  died  in  ^Glia 
from  any  other  remains  of  art  yet  found  in  about  1698.  At  20  years  of  age  he  tisited 
America.  One  of  these  doorways  is  10  ft  Rome,  where  he  studied  oarefuHy  the  works « 
high,  13  ft  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft.  4  in.  Michel  Angelo,  bat  met  with  little  socce^  tf 
by  8  ft.  2  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single  painter  or  architect,  both  of  which  profeaoos 
stone.  Its  E.  front  has  a  cornice,  in  tiie  cen-  ne  followed,  until  he  was  employed  by  Oardiittl 
tre  of  which  is  a  human  figure  of  strange  Poggio  to  decorate  his  palaoe  in  Bologna.  Ia 
form,  crowned  with  rays,  interspersed  with  1686  he  was  invited  by  Philip  IL  to  Spaing  and 
serpents  with  crested  heads.  On  each  side  of  daring  a  residence  there  of  9  years  execated 
this  figure  are  three  rows  of  square  compart-  elaborate  series  of  frescoes  in  the  lower  cloister 
ments,  filled  with  human  and  otiier  fignres,  of  the  Escurial  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  libraix, 
of  apparently  symbolic  design.  The  statues  beside  many  easel  pictures,  now  in  the  eboKbes 
are  broken,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  their  of  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  His  most  soeoesaml 
original  dimensions;  but  these  may  be  inferred  architectural  designs  were  the  modem ftf^^ 
from  the  size  of  the  head  of  one,  which  is  4  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  MHan,  m  the 
feet  in  length  and  of  proportionate  width.  Oasa  Professa,  or  boose  of  the  Jesaita,iB  Genoa. 
The  whole  neighborhood  is  strewn  with  vast  He  endeavored  to  give  softness  to  the  serers 
blocks  of  stone  elaborately  wrought,  some  of  fbrms  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  called  by  the 
which,  excavated  in  1846,  measure  8  ft.  in  Oarracoi  the  Michdagnolo  Btformait^ 
length  by  18  ft.  in  width,  and  6  ft.  in  thick-  TIBBOOS.  See  Tuabioks.  . 
ness.  On  some  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  TIBEB  (It  Teure;  anc  TSbem\  a  rsm(& 
are  other  monuments,  of  great  extent,  but  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Monte  delle  Balae, 
time  Peruvian  type,  apparentiy  the  remains  of  in  the  Tuscan  Apenninesi  and  thenoapnffoing 
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,  general  southerly  coixne  to  Hano,  where  it  Parthums  to  give  up  the  eagles  taken  from 
orns  S.  W.,  and  passing  through  the  city-  of  Crassus;  in  15  he  and  his  hrother  Drusna  car- 
U>me  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mediterra-  ried  on  a  war  against  the  Alpine  nations  of 
can  at  Ostia  bj  two  months,  which  enclose  the  Ehietia,  and  the  exploits  of  the  two  were  cele- 
Qsola  Sacra  of  the  ancients.  Its  length  is  brated  by  Horace.  In  18  Tiberius  became  con- 
boat  200  nL,  and  its  width  at  Rome  and  be-  sni  with  P.  Qaintilias  Yams ;  in  11  conducted 
)w  from  300  to  600  feet.  Its  principal  affluents  the  war  against  the  revolted  Dalmatians  and 
re  the  Ghiasco,  the  Yelino,  the  Nera,  and  the  the  Pannoniaus ;  and  in  9,  when  Drusus  was 
everone  on  the  left,  and  the^estore,  the  fatally  iigured  in  Germany^  he  hastened  from 
raia,  the  Paglia,  the  Yizza,  and  the  Ricano  on  Pavia  to  the  place  where  his  brother  was  dy* , 
le  right  side.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180  ing,  and  after  his  death  conveyed  the  body  to 
)  200  tons  to  Rome,  18  m.from  its  mouth,  and  Rome,  walking  all  the  way  before  it  on  foot, 
yt  boats  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  about  and  on  arriving  in  that  dty  pronounced  over  it 

0  m.  Rome  and  Perugia  are  the  principal  a  funeral  oration  in  the  forum.  He  returned  to 
ities  in  its  basin.  Prom  Perugia,  above  its  Germany,  gained  several  victories,  and  crossed 
ondaence  with  the  Ohiasco,  to  its  debouchure,  the  Rhine,  but  in  7  B.  0.  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
;s  waters  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  result  of  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and  was  made 
he  yellow  clay  through  which  it  passes ;  and  consul  a  second  time. '  The  following  year  he 
bis  color  is  perceptible  at  sea  for  some  miles  obtained  tribunitian  power  for  6  years,  an  un- 
'om  its  montii.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  usual  distinction,  but  suddenly  formed  the  reso- 
etween  Todi  and  the  Passo  del  Forello,  it  is  lution  of  retiring  to  Rhodes.  The  reason  for 
bstructed  by  rapids  and  passes  for  some  miles  this  movement  is  not  cert^nly  known.  Ac- 
brough  a  narrow  gorge.  It  is  the  largest  and  cording  to  Tacitus,  it  was  to  get  away  from  the 
lost  important  river  of  peninsular  Italy.  licentiousness  of  his  wife ;  but  other  authori- 

TIBERIAS.     See  Gbnkssabxth.  ties  state  that  the  step  was  taken  on  account 

TIBERIUS,  the  third   emperor  of  Rome,  of  the  growing  jealousy  between  himself  and 

om  Nov.  16,  42  B.  0.,  died  March  16,  A.  D.  the  grandsons  of  Augustus.    At  Rhodes  he  re- 

7.   His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Olaudius  Nero  sided  8  years,  living  in  a  very  simple  style,  on 

)ssar.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Olaudius  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Greek  phi- 

iberias  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla,  and  was  bom  losophers  and  poets^and  studying  among  other 

mid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  dan-  things  astrology.     While  absent  his  wife  was 

«rB  of  which  both  his  parents  shared.    His  banished  (2  B.  0.)  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 

ither  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Antony  dur-  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunitian  power 

ig  the  Perusian  war,  was  forced  to  flee  from  Tiberius  asked  leave  to  return  to  Rome ;  but 

t'aples  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  wan-  Augustus,  who  in  the  first  place  had  been  un- 

ered  through  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  the  rec-  willing  that  he  should  depart,  was  now  as  un- 

Qciliation  of  Antony  and  Octavius  in  42  B.  0.  willing  that  he  should  come  back,  and  it  was 

oabled  him  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  in  88  he  npt  until  A.  B.  2  that  the  required  permission 

iTorced  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be  was  granted.    Even  this  was  not  given  except 

larried  to  Augustus.    In  83  the  father  of  the  with  the  consent  of  Caiua  0»sar,  Uie  grandson 

onng  Tiberius  died,  and  his  funeral  oration  and  heir  of  the  emperor,  and  with  the  pledge 

ras  pronounced  before  the  rostra  by  his  son,  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  public  affairs. 

ben  only  9  years  old.    The  latter  was  educated  The  death  of  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus 

y  the  emperor  with  princely  care,  and  early  left  Tiberius  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 

bowed  evidence  of  great  talents ;  but  the  at-  in  A.  B.  4  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus.    From 

BDtioa  he  paid  to  his  studies  and  his  natural  this  time  to  the  death  of  the  reigning  emperor 

esen-e,  the  inheritance  of  the  Olaudian  family,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  military  opera- 

^  his  companions  to  give  him  the  title  of  the  tions,  in  which  he  muufested  signal  ability, 

old  man.'^   In  29  he  accompanied  Augustus  He  conquered  all  Hlyricum,  gained  great  vic- 

1  bb  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and  subse-  tories  over  the  Germans  and  the  Dalmatiana^ 
aently  married  Yipsania  Agrippina,  by  whom  and  in  A.  B.  12  celebrated  his  fourth  triumph. 
e  had  a  child  named  Brusus;  but  in  11  he  His  military  successes  were. all  important,  as 
ras  compcQled  by  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  legions  .in  Germany 
irorce  her,  much  against  his  will,  and  marry  had  placed  the  empire  in  danger.  In  A.  B. 
be  beautifiil  but  dissolute  Julia,  the  daughter  14  he  started  for  Hlyricum  to  conduct  the  war 
f  the  emperor.  In  spite  of  her  licentiousness  in  that  quarter,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
e  seems  to  have  lived  peaceably  with  her  for  death  of  Augustus  to  ascend  the  throne.  One 
_  jear,  and  had  by  h^r  one-  child  which  did  not  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
i^e;  and  after  that  event  the  feelings  of  dislike  death  Agrippa,  the  only  surviving  grandson 
between  them  gradually  increased  until  they  of  Augustus,  alleging  that  the  execution  was 
^  to  a  virtual  separation.  Tiberius  during  in  accordance  with  ue  wishes  of  the  late  em- 
be  lifetime  of  Augustus  took  an  active  interest  peror.  Hitherto  he  had  conducted  himself  in 
Q  military  afiPairs.  Ae  military  tribune  he  a  manner  to  inspire  respect,  if  not  affection, 
oade  his  first  campaign  in  the  Oantabrian  war.  and  his  military  reput^on  was  deservedly 
n  20  he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  restored  Tigranes  very  high.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were 
0  the  throne  of  Armenia,  and  compelled  the  marked  by  prudence  and  moderation.    He  re- 
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Jeoted  all  flattery  from  the  senate,  placed  in  haunt  of  a  most  disg^nstiiig  debandiery,  c^ 

office  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  made  ef-  oially  after  the  death  of  lifia  DrosiUt  ii 

forts  to  relieve  the  soarcitj  of  bread  constant-  29,  who  had  always  exercised  mudi  infloeaee 

ly  recurring  in  Rome.    Meanwhile  the  legions  over  her  son.    Although  he  paid  h«r  ropaet 

in  Pannonia  upon  the  death  of  Augustus  were  and  obedience,  he  did  not  pretend  to  an  ii» 

roused  into  a  mutiny,  which  was  only  quelled  tion  whieh  he  did  not  feeL    He  had  left  Bom 

by  the  energy  of  Drnsus,  the  emperor^s  son,  partly  to  be  out  of  her  way,  and  in  her  ks 

and  the  terror  inspired  by  an  opportune  eclipse  illness  he  refused  to  Tisit  her.    Heaoefoith  8d> 

of  the  sun.     The  armies  on  the  Rhine  un-  Janus  had  tiAfull  control  of  affairs  of  8Ute,iBd 

der  G^manious,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  mani-  bent  every  thing  to  the  aooompHshment  of  Im 

fested  also  no  Mendly  feeling  for  the  new  mon*  own  ambitious  designs.    The  emploTmeot  rf 

arch,  but  the  fidelity  of  their  leader  prevented  delatorea  gave  abundant  means  of  getting  rid 

any  serious  consequences.    The  first  year  of  of  obnoxious  individual  on  fialae  charges.  It 

his  reign  was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of  berius,  who  had  been  suspeotmg  for  some  tone 

his  wife  Julia,  whom  since  hb  accession  he  had  the  plots  of  his  minister,  managed  to  get  lid  of 

deprived  of  tlie  allowance  granted  her  by  her  S^anus  in  81,  and  the  favorite  and  ill  la 

father.    Under  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  fEunily  were  d^troyed.    In  the  mean  time  cob* 

had  become  his  favorite,  the  natural  severity  science  was  doing  its  work,  and  the  emperor  be- 

of  his  temper  began  soon  to  degenerate  into  came,  in  the  words  of  Pliny, ''the  most  wretdi^ 

cruelty.    The  election  of  magistrates  was  taken  of  men."    In  the  remarkable  letter  sent  to  the 

from  the  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to  senate,  which  Tacitus  has  preserved,  bebeasi 

the  senate,  which  sat  simply  to  register  the  do-  with  a  frank  avowal  of  his  misery.   "  Wbatto 

crees  of  the  emperor.  The  charges  of  IcBta  ma^  write  to  you,"  he  says,  "  or  how  to  write,  Iknov 

jestatit,  by  which  all  persons  suspected  of  im-  not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  tame,  su^  lU 

pugning  by  word  or  deed  the  mtgesty  of  the  the  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more  tbsa 

emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  with  great  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I  do  knov.'^ 

severity.    The  secret  police  of  delatores^  or  About  this  time  he  left  his  retreat  in  Cftpres^ 

spies,  was  rapidly  organized,  and  by  their  in-  went  once  more  to  Gami>an]a,  and  occasioiullj 

fernal  machinations  exposed  the  life,  the  for-  came  as  near  Rome  as  his  gardeDaintheViti- 

tune,  and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen  to  can.  But  his  privacy  was  never  disturbed;  eol- 

hourly  danger.    After  the  death  of  G^rmanicus  diers  were  placed  so  as  to  prevent  any^coefrom 

(see  Gbrmaniotts)  the   emperor  surrendered  coming  near  him.    Though  foimerly  rontft 

himself  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  Se-  able  for  beauty  and  nu^esty  of  person,  dissipa- 

Janus.    By  his  advice  the  praotorian  cohorts,  tion  had, covered  his  face  with  u^  biotcha, 

stationed  hitherto  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  his  body  was  bent  nearly  double.   At  ius- 

were  assembled  in  one  camp,  situated  in  the  tura  he  was  attacked  by  sickness,  and  readi€d 

vicinity  of  Rome.   At  the  same  time  the  power  !&iQsenum  to  die  in  the  villa  of  Lieollna.  Ao- 

of  the  empire  was  thorougUy  maintained  in  cording  to  Tacitus,  it  was  left  to  fate  to  de- 

the  provinces,  and  two  revolts  in  A.  D.  21,  one  tormine  his  successor.    On  Miurch  16  he  bad  i 

on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Floras,  and  fainting  fit,  and  being  thought  dead,  Oam  C*- 

the  other  among  the  .^Idai  headed  by  Julius  ligula  was  saluted  as  his  successor;  but  ^ 

Bacrovir,  were  put  down  and  their  leaders  emperor  suddenly  recovering,  a  qnantitTC^ 

forced  to  slay  themselves  to  escape  from  the  clothes  was  tlu-own  over  him  and  he  waskJt 

imperial  troops.     In  23  Sejanus  caused  the  alone.    There  is  another  accoont  of  bis  desth. 

death  of  Brusus  by  poison.     Whether  Tibe-  The  people  hailed  the  event  with  delight,  aad 

rius  felt  any  sorrow  or  not,  he  certainly  mani-  the  cry  of  "Hberius  to  the  Tiber"  w«s  he«d 

fested  none ;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas  constantly  in  Uie  streets  of  Rome.   He  hov- 

sent  him  a  message  of  condolence,  he  sneer-  ever  had  a  public  burial,  but  did  not  Ii^6 

ingly  sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on  Angustos  receive  divine  honors.    Tb^  ^ 

the  death  of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.    In  authorities  for  his  life  are  Suetonius,  Dion  C» 

26  the  emperor  left  Rome,  never  to  entor  again  sins,  and  above  all  Tacitus.    He  wrote  a  com- 

within  its  walls.    His  retirement  was  dictated  mentary  of  his  own  life,  Greek  poems,  an  odt 

probably  ii^part  by  the  machinations  of  SejV  on  the  death  of  L.  Oassar,  and  sereral  epts- 

nus,  who  wisned  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme  ties  and  orations,  either  to  the  senate  om 

power,  but  still  more  by  his  hatred  of  a  city  occasion  of  funerals;  and  werehetobsjadged 

where  his  love  of  privacy  was  subject  to  be  by  his  words  and  not  his  deeds,  he  rom 

constantly  distorbed.    He  first  went  to  Cam*  doubtless  be  deemed  one  of  the  best  sad  wisest 

pauia,  and  there  issued  an  edict  commanding  of  the  Roman  emperors, 

the  people  not  to  molest  his  retirement;  but  TIBET.    SeeTmBST. 

he. gained  a  fuller  security  from  intrusion  the  TIBmXITS,  AtBnrs,  a  Roman  atep«c  poet, 

following  year  by  going  to  Oapreas.    The  early  who  flourished  during  tiie  reign  of  AniJQSW^ 

part  of  his  reign  had  been  marked  by  a  strict  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fiEunily,  and  spent  tbe 

regard  for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent  greater  portion  of  his  life  on  his  anoestral  es* 

law  had  been  passed  against  courtesans;  but  tato  at  Pedum  between  Pneneste  and  Tibsr. 

his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  most  infamous  Though  naturally  averse  to  a  military  lif<^  b< 

pleaaures.    The  island  of  Oi^reso  became  the  went  to  Aquitania  in  81  B.  0.  with  hia  pstro 
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MessalA,  who  bad  been  sent  tihitber  to  qnell  an  in  tbeir  absence. — ^Tioino  was  oonqnered  from 
insarrection ;  and  when  Messala  had  pacified  Italy  bj  the  Swiss  in  1512,  and,  under  the  name 
that  part  of  Gaul  and  set  ont  to  take  command  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  governed  by  deputies 
in  the  East,  Tibullus  accompanied  him,  but  until  1816,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  member 
&Iiing  sick  returned  to  Rome.  With  this  his  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  The  government 
militfoy  life  ended.  Four  books  of  elegies  are  is  vested  in  a  council  chosen  by  all  citizens  who 
attributed  to  him,  but  the  third  book  is  con-  have  attained  the  age  of  26  years,  and  possess 
Bidered  spurious.  Tibullus  was  a  warm  friend  property  eitJier  in  fee  to  the  value  of  $40  or  a 
of  Horace,  and  two  poems  addressed  to  him  by  life  estate  of  (60 ;  the  council  meets  alternately 
the  latter  are  extant  He  died  while  still  young,  at  Lugano^  Locarno,  and  Bellinzona.  The  can- 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  along  ton  pays  $5,600  annually  as  its  share  of  the 
with  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  the  Silves  of  support  of  the  confederate  government,  and 
Statins  at  Yenice  in  1472.  Of  the  late  editions,  fbrnishes  a  contingent  of  1,804  men. 
two  of  tbe  best  are  those  of  0.  Lachmann  TIOE.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
(Berlin,  1829)  and  Dissen  (Gottingen,  1885).  TIOZELL,  Thomab,  an  English  poet,  bom 
They  have  been  translated  into  English  verse  in  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  1686,  died  in 
by  Dr.  Grainger  (1752),  and  a  prose  translation  Bath,  April  28,  1740.  He  was  educated  at 
forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  **  Classical  Library"  Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1710  was  cho« 
(London,  1864).  sen  fellow,  and  by  a  royal  dispensation  was 
TIBUB.  See  Tiyolt.  allowed  to  hold  hk  fellowship  without  taking 
TIC  DOULOUBEIJX.  See  Neitbaioia.  orders.  Some  praises  of  Addison^s  opera  of 
TldNO,  or  Tsssm,  a  S.  canton  of  Switzer-  *' Rosamond ''  gained  him  the  favor  of  that  an* 
land,  bounded  by  TJri,  Grisons,  Lombardy,  thor,  and  from  that  time  the  most  intimate 
Piedmont,  and  Yalais;  area,  1,082  sq.  m. ;  pop.  fHendship  existed  between  them.  During  the 
in  1860,  181,896,  all  but  118  Roman  Catholics,  negotiations  for  peace  with  (Vance,  Tickell 
The  sor&ce  is  mountainous,  but  the  N.  part  is  published  a  poem  entitled  *^The  Prospect  of 
more  elevated  than  the  S.,  that  frontier  being  reace,"  which  rapidly  went  through  several 
formed  by  several  of  the  most  lofty  summits  editions  on  account  of  the  praise  bestowed 
of  the  Alps,  including  the  Splugen,  Mt.  St.  ^ipon  it  by  the  ^^  Spectator.^^  On  the  arrival  of 
Gothard,  and  Mt.  St  Bernard,  and  a  consider-  King  George  I.  he  wrote  *^  The  Royal  Progress," 
able  portion  of  it  belongs  to  tne  glacier  region,  printed  in  the  ^*  Spectator."  But  his  greatest 
The  mce  of  the  country  has  a  general  slope  to-  production  was  his  translation  of  the  finil  book 
ward  the  S.,  and  lofty  mountain  ridges  traverse  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  brought  out  in  opposi- 
it  in  that  and  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  send  numer-  tion  to  that  of  Pope.  Addison  declared  that 
ous  ofiseta  to  both  sides,  the  whole  forming  this  now  forgotten  version  was  the  best  ever 
many  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  mountain  made,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  he  him- 
Btream.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  self  was  the  translator.  JBeside  some  minor 
the  south,  the  whole  ^ainage  belongs  to  the  poems,  the  only  remaining  work  from  his  pen 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  principal  river  is  the  is  one  entitled  '^Letter  to  Avignon,"  written 
Ticino^  which,  rising  in  Mt.  St.  Gothard  and  during  the  diroute  on  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
receiving  numerous  tributaries,  flows  through  sion,  and  an  elegy  On  Addison,  prefixed  to  the 
Lfkgo  Mf^^ore,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  with-  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
in  the  b^idaiy  of  the  canton,  to  the  Po  near  pressed  the  exti^vagant  opinion  that  it  was 
Pavia.  There  are  several  other  lekeBy  the  ihost  equal  for  sublimity  and  elegance  to  any  funeral 
important  of  which  are  Lugano,  Muzzano,  and  poem*in  the  English  language.  Addison  had 
On^o.  The  elevated  suiface  of  the  N.  part  employed  Tickell  in  public  affairs,  and  when  in 
of  the  canton  is  not  well  suit^  for  agriculture,  1717  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  he 
but  in  &e  S.  the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  made  bun  his  under  secretary,  in  1726  Tick- 
forests  of  chestnuts,  and  the  valleys  with  vine-  ell  became  secretary  to  the  lords  Justices  of 
yards,  corn  fields,  and  plantations  of  figs,  al-  Ireland,  in  which  situation  he  died, 
monda,  oranges,  citrons,  mulberries,  and  pome-  TICE2T0R,  Gbobgb,  an  American  author 
granates.  In  the  elevated  part  large  numbers  and  scholar,  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1701. 
of  cattle  are  reared,  and  tne  inhabitants  are  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  dairy  produce.  1807,  and  afterward  devoted  three  years  in  his 
Game  is  abundant  in  tne  »>rest^  and  the  streams  native  town  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  man-  availing  himself  of  the  best  aids  and  facilities 
nfactares  are  confined  to  a  few  articles  for  do-  which  the  educational  resources  of  the  time 
mestic  use.  A  trifling  transit  trade  is  carried  and  place  afforded.  After  the  usual  -^repara- 
on  through  this  canton  between  Switzerland  tory  course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1818, 
and  Italy,  and  small  quantities  of  silk,  fruits,  but  his  connection  with  the  legal  profession  was 
cheese,  skins,  marble,  crystals,  and  timber  are  never  any  thing  but  nominal.  For  the  purpose 
exported.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Ital-  of  securing  a  wider  and  more  thorough  cultira- 
ian  race,  and  speak  that  language.  Large  tion  than  nis  own  country  at  that  time  afforded^ 
numbers  of  the  men  annually  migrate  to  other  he  embarked  for  Europe  in  1815,  and  remained 
countries  in  search  of  employment,  and  leave  abroad  5  years,  residing  at  Gdttingen,  Rome, 
theoareof  their  cattle  and  farms  to  the  women  Madrid,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  and 
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becoming  acquainted  witb  Goethe,  Lord  Bjron,  tanneries. — ^The  town  is  particniarix  renuiic- 
Bir  Walter  Scott,  Mme.deStael,  Jeffrey,  Rogers,  able  for  the  prominent  place  its  fortific&tloDi 
Lord  Holland,  Boscoe,  Mackintosh,  Words-  have  held  in  American  mstory.  Early  in  ITSd 
wor^,  Bonthey,  and  other  distinguished  per-  the  French,  who  had  already  occupied  and  for- 
sonages.  Upon  his  return  home  he  assumed  tified  Grown  Point,  and  caused  a  careful  surrej 
the  duties  of  a  professorship  recently  founded  of  Lake  Ghamplun  to  be  made,  advance  to 
in  Harvard  college  of  French  and  Bpanish  Ian-  Ticonderoga  and  commenced  a  fortificstiQfi 
guages,  literature,  and  belles-lettres,  to  which  there,  which  entirely  commanded  the  passage 
he  ^aul  been  chosen  in  his  absence.  He  devoted  of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named  CariDoa 
himself  to  his  new  occupation  with  ardor  and  (chime  of  bells),  in  allusion  to  the  mnsic  of  the 
energy,  giving  an  impulse  to  the  studies  of  his  waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  afterward  known  as 
department  not  merely  by  his  excellent  lee-  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Bir  William  Johnson  was 
'  tures,  but  by  his  diligent  supervision  of  the  the  commander  of  an  English  and  colonial  sr- 
elementary  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  He  my  the  same  year  intended  for  the  reduction 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1835,  and  went  of  this  fortress  and  Grown  Point;  but  leamiog 
abroad  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  that  the  French  had  re&nforced  it  largely,  he 
family,  and  remained  there  8  years.  After  his  contented  himself  with  fortifying  Fort  WHliais 
return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  Henry  at  the  B.  end  of  the  lake.  In  1757 
preparation  of  a  ^^  History  of  Spanish  Litera-  Montcalm  assembled  a  force  of  0,000  men  at 
ture,^'  a  work  which  he  had  long  meditated,  Fort  GariUon,  and  ascending  Lake  €reorge  st- 
and for  which  he  had  collected  ample  materials,  tacked  and  reduced  Fort  William  Henry,  Aug. 
It  was  published  in  New  York  in  1849  (8  vols.  8.  In  the  summer  of  1758  Gen.  Ab^crorabie 
8vo.),  and  at  once  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  ra- 
in the  language.  Its  thoroughness,  minute  and  dnction  of  Fort  GariUon,  crossed  Lake  George 
accurate  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  un-  with  15,000  men,  and  on  July  8  attempted  to 
erring  taste,  and  elegant  and  judicious  criticism  take  the  fort  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with 
were  acknowledged  by  the  scholars  of  every  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  In  1759  €ren.  Amherst  at 
country,  and  by  none  more  heartily  and  unre-  the  head  of  12,000  men  proceeded  to  inve^ 
servedly  than  by  those  of  Spain  itself.  No  Ticonderoga,  and  the  French,  not  having  a  sof- 
other  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  any  Ian-  ficient  force  to  hold  it,  dismantled  and  ahaa- 
guoge,  could  enter  into  comparison  with  it  for  doned  it,  July  80,  and  soon  after  Crown  Point 
fulnes,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy.  It  was  also  abandoned.  The  English  government 
has  been  translated  iuto  Spanish  and  German,  then  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  for- 
Mr.  Ticknor  has  also  edited  *^  The  Bemains  of  tresses  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,000.  The  fort 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,^'  with  a  memoir  of  and  field  works  of  Ticonderoga  extended  over 
his  life.  (See  Havbn,  Nathaniel  Appleton.)  an  area  of  several  miles.  After  the  o^sioa  of 
In  1825  he  contributed  to  the  ^^  North  American  Canada  in  1768,  the  fort  was  allowed  to  iail 
Beview"  a  life  of  Lafayette,  which  was  subse-  into  partial  decay,  and  was  held  by  a  small 
quently  enlarged,  and  published  in  pamphlet  force.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  new?  of  the 
form.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  also  one  of  the  asso-  battle  of  Lexington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen  surprised 
elation  of  writers  by  whom  the  ''Monthly  An-  the  fort.  May  10,  1775,  and  captured  the  garri- 
thology"  was  conducted.    He  is  at  present  son  of  50  men  and  the  artillery  and  munitions 

S March,  1862)  occupied  with  a  biography  of  his  of  war  in  the  fort  (See  Aixen,  Ethan.)  In 
nend  W.  H.  Prescott,  and  the  preparation  of  1776,  after  an  engagement  between  the  Briti;^ 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  '^  History  of  and  Americans,  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
Spanish  Literature."  For  some  years  past  Mr.  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Ticondero- 
Ticknor  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  public  library  ga.  On  June  80,  1777,  Burgoyne  invested  the 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  owes  much  of  its  fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  battery  on  Sugar 
success  to  his  judicious  labors  in  its  behalf.  Lo^  hill  (now  Mt  Defiance),  which  completely 
TICONDEROGA,  a  post  village  and  town-  commanded  it  and  compiled  the  garrison  to 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  the  outlet  evacuate  it  the  next  night,  sending  tiieir  stores 
of  Lake  George,  95  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Albany ;  and  munitions  to  Skenesborough  (now  White- 
pop,  in  1855,  2,125.  The  portion  of  the  town  hall),  and  escaping  themselves  into  Yermont 
lying  between  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  is  In  September  of  the  same  year  Gen.  lincoJn 
a  lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  moim-  made  an  attack  upon  the  works,  took  Ifts. 
tain  ridge;  Mt.  Defiance  at  the  extremity  of  Hope  and  Defiance,  released  100  American 
the  promontory  is  750  feet  above  the  surface  prisoners,  and  took  298  of  the  enemy,  an  arm- 
of  Lake  Champlain.  The  outlet  of  L^e  ed  sloop,  several  gun  boats,  and  more  than  200 
George,  4  m.  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  1-^  m.  of  bateaux,  but  did  not  capture  the  fort  After 
150  feet ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  never  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  the  tcai  was  dis- 
apparently  varies,  and  is  remarkably  pure,  it  mantled,  and  the  garrison  retreated  down  Lak« 
forms  a  very  valuable  water  power.  There  is  Champlain ;  a  portion  of  them  were  captured 
a  vein  of  graphite  of  excellent  quality  in  the  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Allen.  In  1780  G^n.  Hal- 
town,  and  about  80  tons  of  black  lead  are  pro-  deman  with  a  company  of  British  soldiers  ad- 
duced annually.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  vanced  to  Ticonderoga  and  occupied  it  for 
are  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  extensive  some  time ;  and  from  this  point  M%|or  Oarle- 
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on  nuide  a  diyenion  against  Forts  Anne  and  ines  the  height  of  the  water,  he  will  find  thai 
George,  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  After  the  height  at  high  water  and  the  depression  at 
he  war  the  fort  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins,  low  water  are  not  always  the  same.  On  the 
he  extent  of  which  is  the  only  existing  indica-  days  following  new  moon  and  full  moon,  high 
ion  of  its  old  importance.  water  is  higher  and  low  water  lower  than  at 
TIDES,  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  any  other  time ;  these  are  called  spring  tides, 
raters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed  On  the  days  following  the  first  and  diird  quar- 
n  all  its  coasts  and  estuaries.  The  rising  is  ters,  high  water  is  lower  and  low  water  higher 
esignated  as  the  flood,  and  the  highest  eleva-  than  at  any  other  time ;  these  are  called  neap 
ion  as  high  water ;  the  falling  is  called  the  ebb,  tides.  Thus  at  New  York  the  rise  and  faU 
Dd  the  lowest  depression  low  water.  The  du-  (that  is,  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
ation  of  high  and  low  water  without  apparent  high  water  and  low  water)  is  about  6^  feet  at 
hange  of  level  is  known  as  the  stand,  and  the  spring  tides,  and  8^  feet  at  neap  tides.  At 
essatioB  of  tlie  ebb  and  flood  streams  or  tidal  Boston  this  variation  is  from  11^  to  8|  feet, 
orrents  is  called  slack  water.  If  we  suppose  He  will  further  notice  that  there  is  a  sensible 
n  observer  stationed  on  the  shores  of  a  bay  difference  in  height  between  the  two  succes- 
ommunicating  with  the  open  sea,  as  on  Gov-  sive  high  waters  or  low  waters,  one  occurring 
mor's  island  in  New  York  bay,  he  will  re-  before  noon,  the  other  after  noon,  and  that 
lark  certain  regular  changes  in  the  state  of  these  differences  are  most  perceptible  when  the 
iie  water.  The  first  and  most  important  of  moon  is  at  her  greatest  declination  N.  or  S., 
Iiese  is  that  the  surfa<$e  of  the  water  rises  and  and  that  they  disappear  when  she  is  near  the 
ills  regularly  twice  in  every  day.  A  closer  equator.  There  are  other  variations  of  height 
ttention  will  show  that  the  tides  of  each  day  depending  on  other  circumstances ;  but  they 
ccar  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the  preced-  require,  for  the  most  part,  very  numerous  ob- 
ig  day,  the  average  retardation  firom  day  to  servations  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ay  being  about  50  minutes.  In  a  short  time  ence,  and  to  give  a  measure  of  their  amount, 
e  will  find  that  the  times  of  occurrence  of  high  — Upon  examining  the  circumstances  of  a  sin- 
^ater  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  appear-  gle  ude,  the  following  facts  will  attract  notice: 
Dce  of  the  moon  in  certain  positions.  Thus  The  interval  from  high  water  to  low  water  is 
t  New  York  high  water  occurs  when  the  greater  than  that  from  low  water  to  high  wa- 
loon  is  about  D.  S.  E. ;  at  Newcastle,  on  Del-  ter ;  the  difference  between  these  intervals  is 
w&TQ  river,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  B. ;  at  sensibly  greater  at  spring  tides  than  at  neap 
altimore  when  it  is  rising  or  setting.  These  tides.  The  tidal  current  in  the  bay  runs  up- 
re  rnde  statements,  but  3iey  are  sufficiently  ward  for  some  time  after  high  water,  and  after 
M^nrate  for  many  purposes,  and  they  show  at  changing  its  direction  continues  to  run  down- 
ace  the  close  connection  between  the  time  of  ward  for  some  time  after  low  water,  when  it 
igh  water  and  the  time  of  the  moon^s  passage  a^ain  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  upward, 
rer  the  meridian.  In  fact,  so  completely  is  this  If  we  further  examine  the  state  of  the  tide  in 
|cognized,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  time  of  different  parts  of  the  same  river,  or  in  a  bay 
igh  wi^r  upon  any  day,  it  is  usually  thought  of  great  length  as  compared  with  its  breadth, 
ifficient  to  state  the  time  of  high  water  on  as  for  instance  OHesapeake  bay,  we  shall  find 
le  days  of  new  moon  and  full  moon  (or  *^  full  that  near  the  mouth  there  is  very  little  differ- 
id  change^')  when  the  moon  passes  the  meri-  ence  between  the  interval  from  high  to  low 
ion  at  12  o^clock  nearly.  This  time  is  called  water  and  that  from  low  to  high  water;  also 
te  establishment  of  the  port.  Then  to  find  that  the  current  runs  up  the  channel  for  a  long 
oiighly)  the  time  of  high  water  on  any  other  time  (sometimes  approaching  to  8  hours)  after 
iy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  establishment  high  water,  and  runs  down  the  channel  for  as 
»  the  time  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage  long  a  time  after  low  water.  In  going  up  the 
1  that  day.  There  will  also  be  another  high  bay  we  find  that  the  high  water  occurs  later 
ater  on  the  same  day,  preceding  or  following  and  later,  but  yet  that  the  velocity  with  which 
lat  so  found  by  12h.  25m.  nearly.  On  closer  the  high  water  travels  is  so  great  as  entirely  to 
lamination  it  will  be  found  that  the  interval  preclude  the  idea  of  explaining  the  tide  by  sup- 
'tween  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  over  posing  the  same  mass  of  water  to  have  been 
te  meridian  and  the  time  of  high  water  varies  moved  all  the  way  up  the  bay.  Thus,  high 
osibly  with  the  moon's  age.  At  new  moon,  water  is  18  hours  in  travelling  from  Cape  Hen- 
U  moon,  first  quarter,  and  third  quarter  (or  ry  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,. a  distance 
tlier  on  the  day  following  each  of  these  of  190  m.,  moving  with  an  average  velocity  of 
lases),  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  15  m.  per  hour,  while  the  greatest  observed 
oon'3  passage  and  the  time  of  high  water  is  current  is  less  than  one  mile  per  hour.  High 
:arly  the  same ;  but  from  new  moon  to  first  water  takes  place  simultaneously  near  the  head 
larter,  and  from  fufl  moon  to  third  quarter,  and  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  while  it  is  low  water 
le  high  water  occurs  earlier  than  would  be  at  the  same  time  near  the  middle.  The  inter- 
iferred  by  using  that  same  interval;  and  from  val  from  low  water  to  high  water  diminishes 
rst  quarter  to  frdl  moon,  and  from  third  quar-  as  we  go  up  the  bay,  as  also  the  difference  be- 
!r  to  new  moom  it  ocours  later  than  the  same  tween  the  stand  and  slack  water.  At  the  en- 
iterval  would  give  it.    If  the  observer  exam-  trance  of  the  bay  the  ebb  current  begins  8 
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honrs  after  the  high  water  stand ;  in  the  yum*  proaoh  the  son  more  rapidly  than  the  solid 
ity  of  Annapolis  it  is  but  one  hour,  and  at  the  core.  It  will  thus  mn  frona  all  sides  into  & 
head  of  the  bay  there  is  only  half  an  hour  be-  protuberance  beyond  the  form  of  equilibrimiL 
tween  the  high  water  stand  and  the  com-  of  the  earth^s  attraction  and  rotation,  until  tfaa 
mencement  of  the  ebb  current. — ^The  phe-  pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  differ- 
nomena  which  we  have  described  must  neces-  ence  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreoverf 
saril7  have  been  remarked,  for  the  most  part,  a  similar  protuberance  will  be  formed  on  the 
by  all  nations  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  since  the  particles  of 
fact  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  water,  being  solicited  by  a  less  force  than  the 
*the  moon  could  not  escape  their  notice.  Ow-  solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  the 
ing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Mediterra-  sun,  and  as  it  were  remain  behind.  Nor  does 
nean  sea,  as  in  other  seas  of  small  extent,  the  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  earth  does 
tide  is  nearly  imperceptible,  the  Gredcs  had  lit-  not  lessen  its  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  lessi 
tie  opportunity  of  observing  them.  Herodotus  invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  for  ^ 
speats  of  the  tides  in  the  Red  sea.  Plutarch  deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  the 
says  that  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  had  ob-  earth  in  its  orbit  are  precisely  those  which  the 
served  them  in  Britain,  ascribed  them  to  the  earth  would  move  through  if  falling  towud 
moon.  Offisar,  in  his  account  of  the  invasion  the  sun  unaffected  by  any  other  impulse.  The 
of  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides  same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  tiie  phenomena  at  waters  surrounding  it ;  for  although  we  are  in 
some  length,  and  ascrioes  them  to  the  sun  and  the  habit  of  oonsidering  the  moon  aa  moflj 
moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them,  revolving  about  the  earth,  it  must  be  remezih 
Kepler  in  accounting  for  the  tides  had  evi-  bered  that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  that  both 
dentiy  been  aware  of  the  principle  of  gravita-  bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  oonunoo  cen- 
tion,  but  not  of  the  law.  He  says  that  all  tre  of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  waters  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equsl- 
of  the  ocean  would  all  go  to  the  moon  were  ly  follows  that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at 
they  not  retained  by  the  attraction  of  the  every  instant  of  time  drawn  from  the  path 
earth.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  their  ele-  which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  not 
vation  under  the  moon  and  on  the  opposite  exist,  by  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  M 
side,  because  the  earth  is  less  attracted  by  the  corresponding  to  the  moon^s  attractive  force, 
moon  than  the  nearer  waters,  but  more  than  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevatioa 
the  waters  on  the  opposite  side.  These  views,  of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most 
which  contain  the  true  explanation  of  the  remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  mast 
tides,  although  in  an  undev^oped  state,  were  be  a  corresponding  depresdon  below  the  mean 
not  generally  accepted  by  his  contemporaries,  level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  90°  from  the 
Galileo,  to  whom  they  were  known,  rejects  vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  tiie  sides 
them,  and  prefers  another  theory  which  it  is  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  or  moon.  If 
not  necessary  to  state  here.  The  honor  of  a  tiie  latter  bodies  maintained  a.  constant  pocitioa 
complete  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  woc^ 
tides  was  reserved  to  Newton,  who  laid  hold  therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  %are 
of  this  class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  incon-  in  the  ocean  sur&ce  (assumed  to  cover  the 
testable  proof  of  universal  gravitation,  and  whole  earth)  having  tiie  form  of  a  slightly  elon- 
showed  that  according  to  its  law  just  such  pe-  gated  ellipsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which  would 
riodic  fluctuations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the  be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other  predsely 
earth  must  take  place  as  are  actually  ex-  opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the  distorbio; 
hibited  by  the-  tides  of  the  ocean. — The  popu-  body  is  vertical.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
lar  explanation  of  the  tides  as  depending  on  case ;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  sufficiently  simple,  al-  motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbits,  the 
though  the  complete  mathematical  investiga-  durection  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  constantly 
tion  of  the  subject  by  which  we  should  be  dianging  with  respect  to  any  point  on  the 
enabled  to  predict  their  occurrence  and  nia^  earth's  surface.  New.  points  arrive  at  everr 
nitude  for  any  place  is  encompassed  with  dim-  instant  xmder  tiie  zenith  and  nadir  of  either 
culties,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  here-  luminary,  and  thus  it  is  that  waves  are  pro- 
after  revert  If  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be  duced  which  follow  them  round  the  globe.  The 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  covered  with  wa-  highest  points  of  these  waves  will  remain  &r 
tor,  and  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  behind  tiie  verticals  of  the  disbirbing  bodies, 
the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square  because  the  inertia  and  fHction  of  the  wator 
of  the  distance,'  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while  prevent  l^e  rapid  change  of  form  required,  and 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  vnth  because,  although  the  elevating  force  is  gr^test 
'a  velocity  jproportioned  to  the  aggregate  attrac-  under  the  vertical,  it  still  continues  to  act  in 
tion  upon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same  the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the  pas- 
as  if  all  the  mattor  were  collected  at  its  centre),  sage  of  the  luminary,  with  but  little  diminished 
the  wator  nearest  to  the  sun,  being  accelerated  force.  This  retardation,  which  would  be  sensi* 
by  a  greater  force,  and  being  fluid,  will  ap-  ble  undertime  simple  supposition  of  an  nninter- 
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rnpted  ocean  cohering  the  earth's  aarfeoe,  be-  whence  we  obtain  for  the  e£Eldet  of  the  moon 
iomes  very  coneiderable  under  the  actual  cir*  4.4  feet,  and  for  that  of  the  sun  1  foot,  or  a  ratio 
^nmstances  of  the  case. — ^The  depth  of  the  sea  of  44  to  10.  This  proportion  does  not  prove  to 
raries  so  mu<^,  and  the  form  of  its  basin,  taken  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
is  a  whole,  is  so  interrnpted  by  the  land,  that  varies  considerably  in  places  not  far  distant 
t  m&y  be  donbted  whether,  were  the  action  from  each  other.  At  Boston  the  heights  are 
)f  the  sun  and  moon  at  once  suspended,  their  11.8  and  8.5  feet  respectively,  giving  a  propor- 
ide  waves  wonld  perform  even  a  single  revo-  tion  of  7  to  1.  On  the  Atiantio  coast  of  the 
ntion  with  any  sort  of  regnlarity,  and  in  the  United  States  it  averages  about  6  to  1,  while 
;oarse  of  two  or  three  would  be  so  broken  up  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Atiantio  ocean,  on  the* 
ind  confosed  by  reflection  to  and  fro,  as  to  de-  coasts  of  France  and  Encdand,  it  is  in  mahy 
troy  all  vestige  of  a  tide.  Hence  it  follows,  parts  8  to  1.  These  differences  are  to  be 
hat  the  tides  for  the  time  being  may  be  con-  ascribed  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  shore  and  harbor 
idered  as  almost  completely  commanded  by  tides  which  wa  observe  have  in  every  instance 
he  then  actual  positions  and  proximities  of  the  acquired  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  ocean 
im  and  moon,  the  free  oscillations  of  the  sea  tides,  in  consequence  of  tiie  tide  having  passed 
n  its  bed  being  quite  subordinate  to  the  forced  over  a  sloping  bottom,  by  which  the  solar  and 
rave  generating  theuL  In  consequence  (as  is  lunar  tides,  being  of  different  depths,  are  alter- 
dwajs  the  case  in  forced  oscillations),  every  ed  in  different  degrees*  A  comparison  of  the 
Mriodidty  in  the  action  of  the  forcing  cause  is  range  of  spring  and  neap  tides  will  not  serve, 
>ropagated  into  tJie  oscillations,  and  records  therefore,  as  a  correct  measure  of  the  relative 
tself  in  the  recorded  height  of  the  tide  on  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  for  a 
)T6i7  point  of  the  coast,  but  at  each  point  at  determination  of  the  mass  of  t^e  moon,  unless 
I  greater  or  less  interval  firom  the  culmination  they  could  be  observed  in  mid-ocean.  In  tiie 
>f  the  son  or  moon,  according  to  its  local  posi-  North  Atiantio  the  highest  tides  are  not  ob- 
ion  and  the  more  or  less  circuitous  course  served  immediately  after  the  syzygies,  but  a 
aken  by  the  tide  wave  to  reach  it,  and  which  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  idterward.  At 
pecial  obeervation  can  alone  determine.  This  Kew  York,  the  high  water  which  we  observe 
Dterval  is  called  the  establishment  of  the  place,  about  8  o^clock  in  the  evening  on  the  days  of 
[he  close  relation  which  the  times  of  high  wa-  frill  or  change  are  those  due  to  the  meridian 
er  bear  to  the  times  of  the  moon^s  passase,  transit  of  the  xaoon  (and  sun)  on  tiie  preceding 
hows  that  the  moon's  influence  in  raising  tne  day,  and  the  highest  tide  will  not  occur  untU 
ides  must  be  mnch  greater  than  the  sun's,  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  At  Boston, 
D  fact,  while  the  whole  attraction  of  the  sun  this  delay,  which  is  called  the  retard,  or  age 
ipon  the  earth  far  exceeds  that  of  the  moon,  of  the  tide,  is  nearly  86  hours.  It  is  the  same 
et  owing  to  tiie  greater  proximity  of  the  letter,  at  Brest,  and  the  tide  wave  occupies  10  hours 
he  difference  between  its  attraction  at  the  in  travelling  from  Brest  up  the  English  channel 
entre  of  the  earth  and  at  the  nearest  or  most  and  Thames  to  London,  making  the  age  of  the 
emote  points  of  its  surface,  which  produces  tide  at  the  latter  place  46  hours.  This  delay, 
he  tides,  is  about  2^  times  as  great  as  the  dif-  which  even  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  amounts 
erence  of  the  son's  attraction  at  the  same  to  14  hours,  is  still  the  subject  of  investigation, 
loints.— We  wiU  now  consider  the  particular  and  is  probably  mainly  due  to  friction.  The 
•hases  resulting  fh>m  the  c<»nbination  of  the  interval  between  the  moon's  passaffe  over  the 
anar  and  solar  tides  and  from  the  varying  po-  meridian  of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water, 
itions  of  those  Inminaries.  There  wDl  be  two  which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  establishment 
omplete  lunar  tides  in  every  lunar  day  of  24h.  of  the  port,  is  also  called  the  lun^tidal  inter- 
im., and  also  two  complete  solar  tides  in  val.  This  interval  is  constant  for  each  place 
rery  mean  solar  day.  Tliese  are  known  as  so  tar  as  the  lunar  tide  wave,  is  concerned ; 
he  eemi-diumal  tides,  and  constitute  tiie  prin-  but  as  the  actual  high  water  depends  upon  the 
ipa)  fluctuations  of  the  sea  level.  When  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  it  is 
an  and  moon  are  in  coi^unction  or  opposi-  subject  to  a  variation  which  is  known  as  the 
ion,  at  the  time  of  new  or  Ml  moon,  the  half-montiily  inequality  in  time.  (3n  the  day 
ffects  of  both  combine  to  produce  the  spring  after  the  spring  tides  the  top  of  the  solar  tide 
idea,  when  high  water  is  higher  and  low  wa-  wave  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in  advance  of  that 
er  is  lower  than  at  mean  tides  by  the  amount  of  the  lunar  tide  wave,  and  the  two  waves  will 
f  the  solar  tide.  At  qnadratnres  the  high  wa-  combined  make  high  water  earlier  than  the 
er  of  the  sun  will  combkie  with  the  low  water  moon'li  alone  would  bring  it ;  hence  the  luni- 
f  the  moon  to  produce  a  less  fall,  and  the  low  tidal  interval  is  shorter.  It  will  continue  to 
rater  of  the  sun  with  the  high  water  of  the  shorten  untU  the  moon's  transit  is  later  by  8 
aoon  to  produce  a  less  rise,  than  at  mean  tides;  hours  than  when  the  tide  is  greatest ;  it  then 
ind  we  have  the  neap  tides,  the  range  of  wiiich  increases  again,  passes  its  mean  value  when  the 
3  leas  than  the  mean  range  by  the  amount  of  moon  has  &llen  behind  6  hours,  attains  its  max* 
he  solar  tide.  Thns,  at  JSew  York,  the  rise  imum  when  it  is  0  hours  later,  and  again  de- 
ind  fall  at  syzygies  is  6.4  feet,  at  quadrature  creases  until  at  the  next  spring  tides  it  reaches 
^.4  feet,  the  former  being  the  sum,  the  latter  its  mean  value.  The  mean  of  all  the  luni-tidal 
ihe  difference  of  the  lunar  and  s<dar  tides;  intervals  for  half  a  month  at  a  port  is  called 
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its  mean  or  oorrected  establiahment,  to  distin-  merdj  modified  in  height  and  time,  leftving  s 
ffuish  it  from  the  valgar  establishment,  which  single  tide  in  the  lanar  day  ontstanding,  whuh 
IS  t^e  luni-tidal  interval  at  full  and  change,  is  always  rery  small  in  amonnt  A  further 
The  former  is  now  generally  nsed  for  finding  cause  of  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tides  k 
the  time  of  high  water  on  any  given  day,  and  the  variation  of  the  distances  of  the  son  and 
tables  are  constructed  from  observations  at  the  moon,  by  reason  of  the  ell^>ticity  of  their  or- 
principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction  for  bits.  The  efficacy  of  a  heavenly  body  in  rsii^ 
semi-monthly  inequality  due  to  the  moon's  age.  ing  tides  is  shown  by  theory  to  be  inverseij 
Thus  for  New  York  tiie  corrected  establieh-  proporticmal  to  the  cnbe  of  the  dirtanoe 
jnent  or  mean  luni-tidal  interval  is  8h.  18m.,  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  son  will  flnctnate  be- 
and  its  least  and  greatest  values  are  7h.  52m.  tween  the  extremes  19  and  21,  taking  80  for 
and  8h.  8om.  On  the  Atiantio  coast  of  the  its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the  moon  between 
United  States  the  range  of  this  inequality  is  48  and  69.  Taking  into  aooonnt  this  cause  of 
about )  of  an  hour ;  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
Great  Britain  it  often  exceeds  1^  hours.  This  lowest  neap  as  59 +21  to  4d---19,  or  as  80  to  24^ 
difference  of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  or  10  to  8;  leaving  out  of  oonsideratian  the 
time  at  different  places  is  analogous  to  the  van*  local  circumstances  of  aooess  and  depths  whidi, 
ation  in  the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides  as  we  have  stated,  modify  those  pn^[Kuti(His  ia 
above  noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes,  a  marked  degree. — ^The  motion  of  the  watvin 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  iodicated,  but  the  tide  wave  is  totally  unlike  that  In  an  ordi- 
which  are  not  yet  fully  understood. — ^The  next  nary  surface  wave,  such  as  the  wind  prodnoe& 
variation  of  the  tides  to  be  considered  is  that  de-  When  a  narrow  wave  of  the  latter  kind,  or  a 
pendent  on  the  moon*s  declination.  'Were  she  succession  of  such  waves  of  eqaal  breadths  and 
constantly  in  the  plane  ofthe  equator,  the  highest  heights,  is  formed  in  deep  water,  a  11^  float- 
points  of  the  tide  waves  would  also  be  in  that  ing  oody,  as  a  cork,  revolves  either  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  would  consequentiy  produce  a  series  circle  or  an  ellipse  not  very  different  from  one, 
of  equal  tides  at  any  place  either  N.  or  S.  of  having  the  longer  axis  verticaL  But  in  the  tide 
the  equator.  But  it  ia  evident  that  when  she  wave  the  movement  of  each  particle  may  be 
ascends  to  the  nortii,  the  vertex  of  the  tide  regarded  as  performed  in  an  excesuvely  ektt- 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  highest  gated  ellipse,  the  shorter  axis  of  which  b  Ter- 
point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the  high-  ticaL  The  breadth  of  the  tide  wave  from  crest 
est  point  of  the  opposite  tide  in  the  southern  to  crest,  supposing  all  the  earth  covered,  would 
hemisphere.  Oonseqnentiy,  when  the  moon  be  half  the  earth's  circumference,  or  12,fi00 
has  a  northern  declination,  the  tide  at  any  miles,  in  comparison  with  which  the'  depth  of 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her  the  sea  is  insignificant ;  and  the  sli^test  consad- 
upper  transit  will  be  higher  than  that  caused  oration  suffices  to  show  that,  as  all  the  water 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the  which  goes  to  form  the  elevated  portion  miist 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  lunar  day,  and  is  be  brought  from  that  depressed,  this  can  only 
called  the  diurnal  inequality ;  it  reaches  its  take  place  by  a  lateral  approach  of  the  vertical 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest  sections  of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rising, 
northern  or  southern  declination,  and  disap-  and  their  recess  from  each  other  when  falling — 
pears  when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse-  i.«.,  over  a  ouadrant  ofthe  globe  in  either  case, 
^uentiy  has  a  half-monthly  period.  The  varia-  which  is  only  another  way  of  expresBiiig  an 
tions  of  height  from  this  cause  produce  a  cor-  alternating  backward  and  forward  horizontal 
responding  iuequality  in  the  tmies  of  high  current  at  any  given  place — ^with  this  pecu- 
water.  The  sun's  declination  affects  the  tides  liarity,  that  these  currents  (the  flow  and  ebb 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the  dis-  current)  run  most  r^>idly  at  the  moments 
turbance  is  very  small,  and  its  period  extends  of  high  and  low  water ;  the  instanta  of  most 
over  half  a  year.  In  long  series  of  observations  rapid  rise  and  fall  being  those  of  alack  water  or 
its  effect  is  nevertheless  well  marked,  both  in  no  current  one  way  or  the  other.  In  £Mt  it 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de-  is  obvious  that  the  surface  must  he  rising  most 
pending  oit  the  moon's  dediuation  is  on  the  rapidly  when  the  water  is  setting  in  equally 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places  both  ways  to,  and  sinking  most  nq>idly  when 
constitutes  a  prominent  or  even  the  chief  fea-  setting  out  equally  both  ways  frcmi  the  place; 
ture  of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  in  neither  of  which  cases  can  there  be  any  cur- 
North  America  and  in  the  gulf  of  ^xico,  to  rent  at  the  place.  The  tide  wave  differs  aiao 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  recur  here-  from  a  wind  wave  in  another  very  remsrkahJe 
after.  If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place  by  point.  It  affects  the  whole  depth  ofthe  oee«o 
two  different  channels,  and  one  of  them  is  re-  equally,  from  tiie  bottom  to  the  sor&ee,  while 
tarded  behind  the  other  by  6  hours,  in  conse-  the  wind  waves,  even  in  the  most  videiit 
quence  of  travelling  a  longer  route  or  in  shal-  storms,  agitate  it  to  a  very  trifling  depth;  for 
lower  water,  the  semi-diurnal  tides  will  be  de-  the  force  which  acts  to  produce  Sie  former  ia 
stroyed  by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that  is.  exerted  equidly  in  every  portion  ofthe  vertical 
by  the  high  water  of  one  being  superimposed  extent  of  the  water,  while  those  prodnoiag  the 
on  the  low  water  of  the  other ;  the  diurnal  in-  latter  are  strictiy  confined  to  the  sor&oe.  A 
equality,  however,  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  tide  wave  of  4  feet  in  total  hei|^  (between 
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hi^  and  low  water),  whicli  is  that  of  the  tide  thne  in  the  Severn  river,  at  Newnham,  above 
at  the  atolls  of  the  Indian  ocean,  advancing  Bristol  (England),  the  whole  rise  of  18  feet 
over  a  sea  80,000  feet  deep,  implies  in  each  takes  place  in  1^  honrs,  while  the  fall  occnpies 
XMLrtide  an  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  10  honrs.  As  the  wave  advances  over  a  shoal- 
2,800  feet  in  its  total  extent;  bnt  this  move-  ing  bottom,  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  motion 
ment,  being  spread  over  6  hours  either  way,  is  is  truisformed  into  vertical  motion,  by  which 
nowhere  very  rapid.  Where  a  bay  or  indenta-  the  height  of  the  wave  is  increased,  the  most 
lion  of  the  coast  presents  its  opening  fiivorably  rapid  current  approaches  the  greatest  rise,  and 
to  the  tide  wave,  and  decreases  in  width  from  the  interval  between  the  stand  and  slack  water 
the  entrance  toward  its  head,  the  tides  rise  is  diminished.  This  exaggeration  of  the  height 
higher  and  higher  from  the  month  upward,  and  current  is  particularly  remarkable  when- 
This  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  wave  ever  the  front  of  the  advancing  tide  wave 
by  the  approach  of  the  shores,  and  to  the  grad-  stretches  across  the  montib  of  an  estuary  with 
lul  shoaling  of  the  bottom  by  which  a  portion  contracting  borders,  and  extensive  fiats  border- 
of  the  horizontal  motion  is  transferred  into  ing  the  channel  near  low  water  level;  then 
vertieal  motion,  the  velocity  of  tibe  wave  being  it  produces  a  bore,  or  sudden  and  violent  wave 
at  the  same  time  retarded.  This  effect  is  strik-  of  great  height,  which  rushes  forward  with 
ingly  illustrated  by  a  generalization  of  the  such  impetuosity  as  to  sweep  every  thing  before 
hmj^ts  of  the  tides  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  it.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
United  States,  developed  from  the  tidal  ob-  Fundy;  likewisein  the  Hoogly  river,  in  the  bay 
servations  made  in  connection  with  the  United  of  Bengal ;  in  the  Dordogne,  where  it  empties 
Stakes  ooast  survey.  That  coast  presents  in  into  the  0aronne,  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and 
its  gtiieral  outline  three  lu'ge  bays :  the  great  in  the  Severn  river,  where  at  spring  tides  a  bore 
Boathem,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras;  of  9  feet  in  height  rushes  up  stream.  In  the 
the  great  middle,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Sias-  river  Amazon,  at  the  equinoxes  (when  the 
conset,  Nantucket ;  and  the  great  eastern,  from  equatorial  tide  is  at  its  maximum),  during  8 
Siasoonset  to  Cape  Sable.  Referring  to  the  consecutive  days  bores  of  12  or  15  feet  high 
tide  table  given  below,  we  find  at  Cape  Florida  rush  up  the  river  with  each  high  water;  so 
a  mean  height  of  1.5  feet,  and  as  we  foUow  the  that  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  up  which 
ooast  to  the  northward  a  gradually  increas-  for  200  m.  from  its  mouth  no  fewer  than  8  tide 
ing  height,  reaching  T  feet  at  Savannah  en-  waves  are  simultaneously  advancing,  as  many 
tnuioe,  then  decreasing  again,  with  an  excep-  as  5  bores  are  sometimes  at  once  in  progress. 
tion  easily  explained,  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  It  is  easily  seen  that  in  seas  of  small  extent, 
it  is  2  feet.  In  the  middle  bay,  following  the  which  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
stations  on  the  coast,  and  omitting  those  on  the  the  ocean,  as  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
bays  and  sounds,  we  have  a  less  regular  in-  Caspian  seas,  and  the  North  American  lakes, 
ereaae  to  4.8  feet  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  de-  the  tides  must  be  insensible,  as  the  attraction 
crease  to  2.7  feet  at  Menemsha  bight  on  Nan-  of  the  moon  is  at  all  times  very  nearly  the  same 
tncket  island.  The  configuration  of  the  eastern  for  all  parts  of  them.  Near  the  £.  end  of  the 
bay  is  less  regular,  and  tiie  correspondence  of  Mediterranean,  as  at  Malaga,  a  small  tide  is 
heights  requires  closer  examination.  The  re-  observable,  being  propagated  from  the  Atiantio 
eesa  of  Massachusetts  bay  is  well  marked  by  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tides 
increase  in  height,  reaching  10  feet  at  Boston  are  also  observable  at  Venice,  but  the  obser- 
and  Plymouth ;  but  the  most  striking  effect  of  vations  have  not  been  discussed  so  as  to  deter- 
the  convergence  of  shores  and  shoiSing  is  ex*  mine  whether  they  arise  from  a  small  tide 
hibited  in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  On  a  line  across  wave  proper  to  the  Mediterranean,  magnified 
its  mouth,  at  the  Kennebec  river, as  at  Cape  by  travellmg  up  the  Adriatic  sea,  although  in- 
Sable,  the  mean  height  of  tide  is  8  feet,  while  sensible  at  its  mouth,  or  whether  they  are  varia- 
at  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  it  rises  19  feet,  and  at  Sack-  tions  due  to  the  winds.  Fluctuations  of  the  sea 
Tille  in  Cumberland  basin,  at  the  head  of  the  level  resembling  those  of  the  tides,  and  causing 
bay,  to  86  feet^  attaining  to  50  feet  and  more  at  irregularities  in  the  latter,  are  often  produced 
spring  tides.  When  the  wave  leaves  the  open  by  the  winds,  which  in  many  places  have  a  cer- 
sea,  its  front  slope  and  its  rear  slope  are  equal  tain  periodicity  in  their  direction  and  force,  as 
in  lengtii  and  similar  in  form.  But  as  it  ad-  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  tropics.  They 
vanoes  into  a  narrow  channel,  bay,  or  river,  its  come  under  consideration  here  only  as  compli- 
front  slope  becomes  short  and  steep,  and  its  eating  the  study  of  tiie  tidal  phenomena. — ^We 
rear  slope  becomes  long  and  gentle.  Hence  have  now  shown  in  a  general  way,  as  far  as 
arise  the  droomstances  notic^  in  the  early  can  well  be  done  without  the  use  of  mathemati- 
part  of  this  artide,  and  illustrated  by  reference  cal  forms  of  reasoning,  the  nature  of  the  forces 
to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  station  near  which  produce  tiie  phenomena  described  at  the 
the  sea  the  time  oooupied  by  the  rise  is  equal  outset,  and  their  mode  of  action.  The  existing 
to  that  oocaiMed  by  the  descent;  but  at  a  theories,  while  they  suffice  for  the  explanation 
station  more  removed  from  the  sea  the  rise  oo-  of  the  observed  facts,  are  inadequate,  as  we 
copies  a  diorter  time  than  the  descent  When  have  stated,  to  the  prediction  of  the  phenomena 
the  tide  is  very  large  compared  with  the  depth  at  places  where  they  have  not  been  observed. 
of  water,  this  inequality  becomes  very  great ;  This  arises  not  from  any  defect  in  the  principles 
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upon  wbicli  the  theory  is  based,  but  ftom  the  sary-,  as  the  ineqoaUtiiM  are  eonu^taa^  ASS&a^ 

difficulty  of  investigating  mathematically  the  their  place  and  magnitude.    For  this  purpose  i 

motion  of  fluids,  under  all  the  yariona  oiroum-  self-registering  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  wbidi  t 

stances  in  which  Ihe  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  continnons  curve  representing  the  wooewTe 

rivers  are  found,  and  from  our  ignorance  ot  changes  in  the  height  of  water  is  trtoed  on 

the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  paper  moved  by  clockwork,  by  a  pendl  acted 

The  equatorial  sea  being  broken  up  into  three  on  by  the  rising  and  fiilling  of  a  flosi  in  s 

great  basins,  and  open  water  existing  only  to  vertical  box,  to  which  tiie  tide  has  freesceefls. 

the  southward  of  the  three  great  continents,  The  time  scale  is  such  tiiat  every  honrisreiire- 

the  tides  are  complicated  in  a  singular  way.    In  sented  by  one  inch,  and  is  prioked  into  the  paper 

each  of  tiiese  basins  the  equatorial  tide  has  to  by  points  on  the  cylinder  which  moves  tiw 

take  a  fresh  start  from  the  eaatem  side  with  paper  forward.    The   scale  of  heights  is  lo 

every  fresh  upper  and  lower  transit  of  the  adapted  to  the  range  of  the  tide  attheplsN 

moon  and  sun,  and  is  destroyed  or  confused  by  of  observation,  that  the  extreme  range  of  the 

reflection  on  the  western  coast  before  the  crea-  curve  wUl  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  sheet, 

tion  of  a  new  wave ;  while  in  the  open  part  12  inches.    A  continuous  sheet,  suffident  for 

of  the  soutiiern  ocean  the  tide  wave  circulates  tiie  record  of  a  whole  montii,  is  put  on  the 

unimpeded,  and  spreads  into  the  three  oceans  tide  gauge  at  one  time.    A  complete  deserip- 

up  which  it  runs  as  a  free  wave,  from  S.  £.  to  tion  of  this  instrument  wiU  be  found  in  the 

l4 .  W.,  overtaking  its  progress  and  compound-  coast  survey  report  for  1858.    Prof.  Bache  his 

ing  with  the  partial  equatorial  tides  or  forced  given  in  his  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of 

waves  proper  to  either  ocean.    On  approach-  the  coast  survey,  from  1861  forward,  a  seiies 

ing  the  shore,  the  waves  are  elevated  and  re-  of  papers  on  the  tides,  detailing  the  processes 

taraed  by  the  slope  of  the  bottom,  and  deflected  of  discussion,  and  giving  tiie  resuHa  as  tliej 

or  crowded  together  according  to  the  varied  were  from  time  to  time  developed.  The  sp- 

oonfigurations  of  the  coasts.    It  is  owing  to  parent  anomalies  in  the  tides  in  the  golf  of 

these  complications,  together  with  our  igno-  Mexico,  exhibiting  at  some  places  onljr  one  tide 

ranee  of  the  laws  of  friction  among  the  parti-  in  24  hours;  the  large  inequalities  in  the  tides 

des  of  water,  and  between  the  water  and  the  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  general  progress  of  the 

bottom,  that  our  theories  fedl  to  inform  us  of  tide  wave  along  our  coasts  and  in  the  bays  sod 

the  magnitude  and  time  of  the  tides  at  any  rivers;  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  partko- 

given  place.    But  they  determine  the  periodi-  lar  localities;  and  tiie  action  of  tidal ounats 

city  of  their  phases,  and  the  relative  part  which  on  the  bars  and  channels  of  our  harbors,  ve 

each  disturbmg  force  bears  to  the  whole,  by  discussed  there.    These  labors,  which  are  sail 

which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a  in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  tide  tables 

sufficient  series  of  exact  observations  at  any  for  the  use  of  navi^tors,  by  which  anj  one  is 

place,  to  predict  the  phases  of  the  tides  at  the  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  moon^s  plaieefima 

same  place  for  any  future  time,  the  knowledge  the  '*  Nautical  Almanac,'*  to  find  the  stage  of 

of  which  is  of  immense  importance  to  naviga-  the  tide  at  the  places  named  in  the  table  for  anj 

tion.    It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  given  time.    IBelow  is  an  extract  from  &«« 

present  century  that  the  science  of  tiie  tides  tobies,  giving  the  mean  Inni-tidal  internal  and 

nas  made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  di-  the  rise  and  fall,  or  range  at  spring  and  ne^ 

rection.    The  theoretical  investigations  of  Lar  tides.    The  full  tables  give,  beside,  the  diffff* 

place,  in  the  MSeanique  cileate,  and  his  discus-  ence  between  greatest  and  least  interral,  the 

^ons  of  the  tidal  observations  at  Brest,  opened  mean  rise  and  fafi,  and  tiie  duration  of  flood,  ebh. 

the  way.    Mr.  Lubbock  and  Prof.  Whewell  and  stand.    There  are,  moreover,  aopplem^ 

contributed  largely  by  the  elaborate  discussions  tary  titles  for  finding  the  actual  Inni'tidsl  i^ 

of  large  collections  of  tidal  observations,  pub-  terval  and  height  on  a  given  day,  aa  ^Sw^ 

lished  in  the  **  Philoso^ical  Transactions"  of  by  the  half-monthlv  inequali^,  and  roles  m 

the  royal  society ;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  admi-  tables  for  finding  the  eneot  of  the  dinival  is* 

rable  essay  on  "  Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the  "  En-  equality,  all  arranged  in  a  manner  easy  of  con- 

cycloptedia  Metropolitana,"  has  ^atly  extend-  prehension  and  convenient  for  use.  From  the 

ed  our  theoreticid  conceptions  of  the  subject,  explanations  accompanying  these  tables  ve 

— The  tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  learn  that  the  tides  on  tiie  coast  ci  theUnite|d 

have  been  specially  investigated  by  Prof.  Bache,  Btates,  on  the  Atlantic,  gidf  of  Mex^  '^ 

superintendent  of  the  American  coast  survey.  Pacific,  are  of  three  different  dasaes.  ^^ 

In  connection  with  that  work  he  organized  the  Atiantic  are  ofthe  most  ordinary  typ^.^'^ 

an  extensive  system  of  exact  tidal  observa-  and  flowing  twice  in34honrs,  andhiTiD;D|^^ 

tions,  fbr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  com-  moderate  differences  in  height  betreen  tne 

plicated  laws  which  govern  the  tides  of  the  two  suocessive  high  or  low  waters,  one  oeeor* 

seas  that  wash  our  shores.    It  will  be  readily  ring  before  noon,  tiie  other  after  boob,  ihose 

nnderstood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  Paciflo  coast  also  ebb  and  flow  tvi^ 

of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe-  during  34  hours,  but  the  morning  f'^i^rff 

nomena,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely  noon  tides  differ  very  oonslderah^  in  beigs^ 

the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but  so  much  so  that  at  certain  periods  s  ^ 

that  a  continuous  record  of  the  tides  is  neoes-  which  has  8^  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  lov  tiae 
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may  be  ftvaab  (aettrlj  bare)  oa  the  next  rae- 
oecdmg  low  water.  The  intervale,  too,  be- 
tween sDccesnve  high  and  soooeBsiTe  low  wa> 
ten  jDAj  be  very  nneqnal.  At  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a 
large  eoQlhern  declination,  the  high  water  oo- 
onrring  about  12  hours  after  the  moon's  transit 
may  mark  5  feet  on  a  tide  staff;  5  hours  after- 
ward low  water  will  mark  8|  feet,  0  hours  af- 
ter which  the  second  high  water  will  reach  7^ 
feet,  and  7  hours  later  the  second  low  water 
will  fall  to  £ero.  The  inequalities  depend  upon 
the  moon'8  .declination,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  explained ;  they  disappear  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  decUnation  being  nothing,  and 
are  greatest  about  title  tune  of  its  being  great- 
est. In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fi*om  Cape  Florida 
aroand  the  peninsula  to  St.  Mark's,  the  tides 
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are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  a  daily  in- 
equality which,  small  at  Cape  Florida,  goes  on 
increasing  westward  to  the  Tortugas.  From 
the  Tortugas  to  St.  Mark's  the  tides  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
tiiough  the  rise  and  fall  is  much  smaller.  From 
Gape  St.  Bias  to  the  Mississippi  the  tides  ebb 
and  fiow  very  regularly  only  once  in  24  hours 
(single  day  tides) ;  the  small  and  irregular  dou- 
ble tides  appear  only  for  2  or  8  days  about  the 
time  of  zero  declint^ion  of  the  moon.  To  the 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  the  mixed  type 
prevails  again,  and  the  tides  are  very  small, 
ranging  from  1  to  2^  feet.  As  the  entrances 
to  the  ports  in  that  region  are  for  the  most 
part  very  shallow,  a  knowledge  of  these  small 
variations  in  depth  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  of  the  larger  tides  in  the  northern  ports. 
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£a5T  Coast  of  AxLAiraio  Ookak. 

BlmoD^s  bay.  Cane  of  Oood  Hope .... 

Bt.  Helena  Island 
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Maranbam,  South  America 

Oartacona,       **  **      

Gape  St  Antonio,  Cuba 

Bermudas,  dockyard 

Greytown,  Nicaragua.. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 

Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia 
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A  stady  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  interesting  facta 
widi  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
oocars  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  the  head- 
lands of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States — at 
Oape  Hatteras,  Nantacket  island,  and  Gape 
Sable — ^making  an  allowance  for  tne  difference 
in  local  time.  If  by  a  line  on  the  map  we  connect 
these  points  at  which  high  water  oocnrs  simol* 
taneoasly,  we  may  regard  that  line  as  represent- 
ing the  crest  of  a  tide  wave  advancing  upon 
the  coast.  We  shall  find  high  water  to  occar 
later  and  later  as  we  go  up  into  the  bays  and 
rivers ;  and  by  following  up  the  progress  of  the 
waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw  lines  repre- 
senting the  time  of  high  water  or  the  top  of 
the  wave  for  each  successive  hour.  Such  lines 
-are  called  co-tidal  lines,  and  have  been  traced 
for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  Prof. 
Bache,  for  which  we  again  refer  to  the  coast 
survey  reports.  A  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for 
the  British  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell,  will  be 
found  in  Keith  Johnston's  ^^ Physical  Atlas,"  as 
well  as  a  chart  of  oo-tidal  lines  for  the  whole 


globe ;  the  latter  must,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  adventurous  generalizatioiL 
in  the  absence  of  any  podtive  knowledge  of 
the  tides  in  mid-ocean.  The  tides  about  th6 
Britbh  isles  present  a  very  interesting  stody. 
The  advancing  high  water  passes  up  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  occupying  6  hours  firom  the  Scillj 
isles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
met  and  reinforced  by  the  high  water  12  horns 
older,  which  has  travelled  around  the  isles  to  th« 
northward  and  down  the  Grerman  sea.  Thew 
is  a  pomt  in  the  latter,  about  midway  between 
Yarmouth  and  the  Texel,  where  the  co«dil 
Ime  of  9  hours  of  the  latter  tide  wave  mte^ 
sects  that  of  3  hours  of  the  former,  cansmg 
the  interference  of  low  water  of  the  one  viu 
high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in  oonsequen^ 
of  which  no  change  takes  place  in  the  «a 
level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  •^,?i' 
servations  over  a  shoal  spot  in  that  locality. 
A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of  tvo  wa 
occurs  near  Throg's  Neck  at  the  W.  «m1  of 
Long  Island  sound.  The  tide  wave  of  theAt- 
lantio  enters  the  sound  between  Point  Jnoitt 
and  Montauk  point,  and  travels  ^^^^ 
through  the  sound,  a  distance  of  about  Irv 
miles,  in  SJ  hours  to  Sand's  Point  orThrogs 
Keck,  where  it  is  met  by  the  tide  which  ente^ 
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ed  New  Tork  haj  off  Sandy  Hook,  about  the  able  northwardly  current  along  both  shores  of 
same  time  that  the  former  was  off  Point  Jn-  the  Hook,  running  both  during  tiie  flood  and 
dith,  and  which  has  advanced  bnt  40  miles  in  ebb  tides,  with  yarying  rates,  and  resulting 
the  same  time.  This  remarkably  slow  trans-  from  those  tides  directly  and  indirectly.  A 
mission  of  the  wave  is  due  to  the  narrowness  full  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
and  intricacies  of  the  channel  through  the  the  coast  surrey  reports  for  1856  and  1858. 
East  river,  and  especially  in  Hell  Gate,  where  TIEGE,  Chbistian  Fbiedbioh,  a  German 
the  tidal  current  frequently  attains  a  velocity  sculptor,  born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  14,  1776,  died 
of  6  miles  an  hour,  producing  powerful  eddies  there,  May  14, 1861.  He  studied  under  Scha- 
in  the  angles  of  the  narrow  passages,  and  const!-  dow  and  David,  and  first  brought  himself  into 
tuting  a  noted  and  much  dreaded  danger  in  the  notice  at  Weimar,  where  in  tiie  early  part  of 
navigation  of  the  sound.  The  removal  by  the  present  century  he  executed  busts  of 
blasting  of  one  of  the  principal  rocks  obstruct-  Goethe,  Yoss,  and  otiier  eminent  literary  men. 
ing  the  channel  has  greatly  diminished  the  During  a  subseauent  residence  in  Italy  he  was 
dwger  of  the  passage.  At  Montank  the  mean  much  employed  by  Mme.  de  Sta&l  and  the 
range  of  the  tide  is  2  feet,  at  Sandy  Hook  4.8  crown  prince,  afterward  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
feet;  the  greatest  mean  range  observed  is  one  varia,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  executed  a 
foot  more  than  the  sum,  being  7.8  feet  at  Sandys  series  of  busts  of  distinguished  Germans  for  the 
Point,  which  increase  is  due  to  the  contraction  Walhalla.  In  1819  he  established  himself  in 
of  the  channel. — The  agency  of  tidal  currents  Berlin,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
in  producing  changes  in  the  entrances  of  bays  life.  JBEe  participated  in  most  of  the  important 
and  harbors  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  art  enterprises  undertaken  in  Berlin  during  the 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  which  has  re-  last  80  years  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly 
ceived  fall  attention  in  tide  prosecution  of  the  distinguished  for  his  memorial  busts.  Among 
American  coast  survey.  The  laws  according  to  his  principal  works  are  the  friezes,  groups  for 
which  the  changes  take  place  require  to  be  the  pediment,  and  other  external  decorations 
studied  by  long  continued  observation,  and  of  the  royal  theatre,  and  a  series  of  seated  mar- 
when  tbe  change  is  for  the  worse,  the  means  ble  statues  of  classic^  personages  for  the  royal 
of  counteracting  it  must  be  pointed  out.  As  palace.  Kiss  was  his  pupil, 
on  the  average  the  same  amount  of  water  TIEOK,  Limwio,  a  German  author,  one  of 
moves  inward  and  outward  with  the  flood  and  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school,  brother 
ebb  tides,  we  might  readily  suppose  that  the  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  81, 1778, 
same  amount  of  material  is  transported  either  died  there,  Apnl  28, 1858.  He  was  educated  at 
way,  and  that  no  important  change  would  take  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  GOttingen,  and 
place  in  the  configuration  of  the  bottom.  But  Erlangen.  Shakespeare  and  medisBval  romance 
the  operation  of  the  flood  stream  is  very  dif-  were  dready  the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration 
ferent  from  that  of  the  ebb  stream.  We  have  and  study,  and  he  had  published  several  minor 
as  a  general  feature  an  interior  basin  of  some  tales  and  tragedies,  when  in  1795  appeared  his 
extent  conmiunicating  with  the  sea  by  a  com-  two  fantastic  novels  Abdallah  and  William 
paratively  narrow  passage.  The  flood  stream,  Lavelly  the  former  a  chivalric  in  the  guise  of 
therefore,  running  with  considerable  velocity  an  oriental  romance,  and  the  latter  relating  the 
through  tlus  channel,  will  as  it  enters  the  bar  career  of  a  scornful  and  incomprehensible  ge- 
sin  spread  out  and  become  slow,  depositing  the  nius,  superior  to  the  ways  and  maxims  of  &e 
sand  and  mud  it  is  charged  with,  and  miUring  world.  His  antagonism  to  the  literary  tenden- 
extensive  flats  or  shoals  opposite  the  entrance,  oies  of  the  time  was  more  effectively  displayed 
The  ebb  stream  runs  slowly  over  the  flats  from  in  Peter  Zebreeht  (1796),  and  in  his  Volktmdr- 
all  directions  toward  the  opening,  without  re-  ehen  (1797),  several  of  which,  as  Der  geeti^elte 
moving  much  of  the  deposit,  and  gradually  Kater  ("Puss  in  Boots'2i  Blavlxirt  ('^Blue- 
concentrates  in  definite  narrow  channels,  which  beard  ^'),  and  Lehen  und  Tod  dea  kleinen  Roth- 
it  scoops  out,  and  the  depth  of  which  will  de-  Je&ppchen  C^  Life  and  Death  of  Little  Bed  Rid- 
pend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  proportion  of  ing  Hood  ^Of  combine  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
the  area  of  the  basin  to  the  outlet,  or,  in  oth-  legends  with  grotesque  satire  upon  modem 
er  terms,  on  the  difference  of  level  wluch  will  subjects.  The  classicists  were  the  special  ob- 
be  reached  during  the  ebb  between  the  basin  Jects  of  his  brilliant  raillery.  A  more  definite 
and  the  ocean,  which  determines  the  greatest  conception  of  his  own  poetic  and  romantic  ideal 
velocity  and  transporting  power  reacued  by  appears  in  his  succeeding  works.  The  HerunM'- 
the  ebb  stream.  .Among  the  most  notable  and  ergieiaungen  eines  hunstliehenden  KloBterbruden 
important  instances  of  the  effect  of  tidal  our-  (1797),  the  Phantcuien  iiJber  die  Kumt  (1799), 
rents  upon  harbors  is  the  advance  of  Sandy  both  written  in  conjunction  with  Wackenroder, 
Hook  upon  the  main  ship  channel  into  New  and  the  romance  of  Fra'M  8tembald*s  Wande- 
York  bay.  Within  a  century  it  has  increased  rung&n  (1798),  were  panegyrics  not  only  upon 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  at  about  the  rate  the  art,  but  also  the  manners,  literature,  and 
of  iV  of  a  mile  per  year  in  12  years  since  1844.  faith  of  the  middle  ages.  The  comedies  of  Die 
A  point  where  10  years  before  there  was  40  verhehrte  Welt  ("The  Top^-Turvy  World") 
feet  of  water,  was  then  nearly  bare  at  low  and  Priiw  ZerhinOy  oder  dis  Eeiae  naeh  dem 
water.    The  oause  of  this  growth  is  a  remark-  guten  Qeachmack  ("  Travela  after  Good  Taste'O 
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aboond  in  hmnoroiiB  and  ironioal  inreoiiTe  moGns;   and  Vittoria  Aoetfrombana  (^  Tola, 
against  those  who  prefer  the  seyerity  of  Greek  1840),  the  heroine  of  which  is  an  sdreatmn 
and  French  taste  to  the  marvels  and  terrors  of  Oorinna  under  the  iK>ntifieatea  of  Gregorj  JUil. 
mediflBY^  and  oriental  fancy.    The  Leben  und  and  Siztns  V.    He  and  his  daughter  Dorotiiei 
Tod  der  Chnaveoa  (1800),  treating  tiie  legend  assisted  Sohlegel  in  his  trandation  of  Shake- 
of  St.  Glenevieve,  is  esteemed  his  finest  drama,  JP^ai^-    ^  ^^  ^o  ^^  invited  by  Frederic 
though  marked  by  the  affectations  and  irr^n-  William  IV.  to  Berlhi,  where  he  waa  created 
jariby  of  his  sohooL    Meantime  he  had  married  privy  conndllor,  and  where,  as  at  Dresden,  be 
at  Hamburg  a  niece  of  tiie  composer  Beichardt,  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
had  become  associated  with  the   Schlegels,  theatres.    By  Ms  influence  the  AnUgmte  wu 
N^ovalis,  and  Bteffens  at  Jena,  and  witii  Herder  snooesafolly  produced  on  the  stage  both  at  Ber> 
at  Weimar,  and  was  occapied  witii  a  transla-  Hn  and  Potsdam.    He  edited  the  poathumoos 
tion  of  *'Don  Qoizote"  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1799*  works  of  Novaiis  (1802)  in  association  with 
1801).    He  published  at  Dresden  in  1802,  with  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  of  Hdniich  von  Qeiit 
A.  W.  von  Sohlegel,  the  Miuenalmcmach,  coU  (1826),  of  Solger  (1826)  with  Friedrieb  voi 
lected  in  1808  the  MinneUeder  am  dem  SehwA*  Kaumer,  and  of  Beinhardt  Lena  (1888).     He 
bisohen  Mtalter,  to  the  prevalent  admiration  revised  a  collected  but  incomplete  editian  of 
of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  his  works  (20  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'48). 
one  else,  and  produced  in  1804  the  eUborate       TI£D£]£A10f,  Dibtbiob,  a  German  phtks- 
dramas  of  Kait&r  O&taoianui  and  JPbrtunaiui.  opher,  bom  at  Bremervdrae,  April  8,  1748, 
He  now  rested  from  composition,  applied  him-  died  in  Marburg,  Sept.  24, 1808.    At  the  ani- 
self  to  the  study  of  German  mediaBval  literature,  varsity  of  GK^ttingen  he  began  aoeoeasively  the 
visited  Borne  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  Vati-  courses  in  theology  and  jmisprudflnee,  but 
can,  and  after  hiB  return  to  Munich  in  1806  abandoned  each  for  classical  literature  and  phi- 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  gout  that  he  was  losophy.    He  became  in  1769  tutor  in  a  noMe- 
able  to  publish  nothing  for  several  years.    He  man's  family,  returned  after  4  yeaora  to  Q^ 
became  intimate  with  Solger  in  1811;  collected  tingen,  was  recommended  by  Heyne  to  the 
and  modified  many  of  his  previous  pieces  in  professorship  of  ancient  litemiuTe  in  the  Osro- 
PhanUuua  (8  vols.,  1812-'15) ;  produced  the  unum  at  Oassel  in  1776,  and  was  tranafared 
Altmgli9che$  l%eater  (2  vols.,  1811),  containing  to  the  professorship  of  philosoj^y  at  Marbnig 
translations  of  several  plays  of  the  age  or  in  1786.     He  published  dissertaticAa  against 
Shakespeare,  Ulrieh»  wn  lAcKtemtein  Frauer^  the  system  of  STant,  several  treatises  on  special 
^i0n«j(1815),and2vols.oftheiiZ^tfte;^2^A0-  subjects  in  the  history  of  Ghreek  pfaOoaophj, 
ater  (1817) ;  travelled  in  England  to  prosecute  IffUeniweih/ungen  uber  dm  MeMchen  (8  vola, 
Shakespearian  studies  in  1817,  and  is  believed  Leipslc,  1778),  and  CMst  dtr  ipeculatnei^  Phi- 
to  have  attained  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  hiapMe  (6  vols.,  Marburg,  1791-^),  his  princi- 
with  Elizabethan  literature  than  any  other  for-  pal  work,  tracing  the  history  of  pbfloaophy 
eigner ;  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  from  Thales  to  Wolf,  whioh  has  not  yet  been 
in  Dresden  and  manifested  a  revolution  in  his  entirely  superseded. — ^FsiEDBiaK,   a   Gennaa 
literary  taste.    The  most  ardent  promoter  of  anatomist  and  phydologist,  son  of  the  preeed- 
German  romanticism  abandoned  the  cause  of  ing,  born  in  Oassel,  Aug.  28,  1781.    He  was 
which  he  had  been  the  prophet,  and  began  to  educated  at  Marburg,  and  beoame  professor  of 
prefer  historical  to  fantastic  subjects,  and  strict  anatomy  and  zoology  at  Landahot  m  1806,  and 
rules  of  art  to  the  caprices  of  mystical  pasdon.  of  comparative  anatomy,  physioloffy,  and  aool- 
A  society  of  men  of  letters  and  artists  gathered  ogy  at  Heidelberg  in  1816.    The  last  positioB 
about  him,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  conversa-  he  held  till  1849,  declining  invitationa  to  Bona 
tionid  powers  and  his  recitations  of  the  best  and  to  Berlin;  and  has  sinoe  lived  in  retSrement 
dramatic  compositions,  ancient  and  modem,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    He  has  publisfaed 
which  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  with  an  works  on  zoology  (8  vols.,  1808-^10);  on  tiie 
effect  comparable  to  that  produced  by  Talma,  anatomy  of  the  heart  of  fishes  (1S09),  of  the 
Beside  tales  for  annuals,  he  published  a  coUeo-  flying  lizard  or  dragon  (1811),  and  of  headless 
tion  of  poems  (8  vols.,  1821) ;  ShaieipsarB^s  Vor^  monsters  (1818) ;  on  the  anat^nny  and  histocy 
96huU  (2  vols.,  1828-'9),  consisting  of  transla-  of  the  formaticm  of  the  brain  in  the  human  isi- 
tions  of  plays  which,  unlike  other  critics,  he  tns  (1816) ;  on  the  structure  of  radiate  animals 
considers  to  have  been  probably  early  works  ^820),  which  received  a  prize  of  8,000  francs 
of  Shakespeare;  and  DravuUurgUche  Bldtter  lirom  the  French  institute;  illustrated  works 
(2  vols.,  1826)^  containing  admirable  critidsms  on  the  nerves  of  the  nteroa  (1822),  on  the  arte- 
of  Shakespearian  and  modem  German  dramas,  ries  of  the  human  body  (1822),  and  oo  the 
His  prihcipal  later  novels,  remarkable  for  their  brain  of  monkeys  (1882) ;  a  treatise  <m  digea- 
witty  and  suggestive  dialogues  on  modem  lit-  tion  (2  vols.,  1826-'7),  in  ooigmietioa  with 
eratnre  and  life,  are:  DerAuJruhr  in  den  G^  Chnelin;   on  the  physiology  of  man  ^880  et 
vennen  (1826),  an  unfinished  romance  of  the  in*  $&q.) ;  on  the  opening  and  oloainff  of  tm  aiie- 
surrectionintheO^vennes;  I>ei  DMten  Leben  ries  in  disease  (1848):  and  on  nving  woms 
(1828),  in  which  Shakespeare  and  some  of  his  and  insects  in  the  ouiaotQiy  organs.     Witii 
contemporaries  are  introduced;  Der  Tod  de$  the  brothers  Treviranus  he  edited  fhxn  1824  to 
Diehter^  (1829),  founded  upon  the  &te  of  Oa-  1885  the  ZeiUchr^/SUr  Phpnob^—Sm 
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Gttbtat  Kkolaub  took  nort  in  the  Baden  in*  dnded  among  the  dergy  or  the  nobility,  and 

BQrrecti<A  of  1849,  im  tne  oonimander  of  the  which  oomprised  ^  of  the  population.    The 

fortresB  of  Baatadt,  and  was  condemned  to  tMrvite^appearaas  a  third  brancn  of  the  French 

death  md  shot,  Aug.  11, 1849.  states-general  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and 

HEDGE,  CmaaroFaAvousT,  a  German  poet,  at  all  meetings  was  duly  represented  by  its 

bom  at  Gardelegen,  in  Brandenburg,  Dec  14^  deputies,  who  however  were  so  greatly  out- 

1752,  died  in  Dresden,  March  8, 1841.  He  stud-  numbered  by  those  of  the  other  two  branch* 

led  law  at  Halle,  became  a  secretary  in  the  ad-  es,  that  the  measures  voted  upon  in  common 

nmustrative  council  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  1781  were  almost  invariably  decided  in  &vor  of  the 

went  to  Ebich  aa  private  tutor,  where  he  was  privileged  classes.    The  refusal  of  the  clergy 

intimate  with  the  poets  Gdckinff,  Gleim,  Klamer  and  nobility  to  reform  this  abuse  by  giving  t£e 

Schmidt,  and  Elisa  von  der  Becuce.  He  accepted  tier$  Hat  a  representation  proportioned  to  their 

the  invitation  of  Gleim  to  HaLberstadt  in  1788,  actual  numbers  accelerated  die  crisis  of  the 

where  he  resided  till  he  became  private  secre-  French  revolution,  to  the  consummation  of 

tary  to  the  canon  Yon  Stedem  in  1793,  in  whose  which  the  pamphlet  of  Siey^s,  Qu*e»t  es  que  U 

family  he  remained  till  1799.    At  Berlin  he  twr9  itatt  greatly  contributed.    The  term  is 

renewed  his  intimaov  with  Elisa  von  der  Becke,  now  pnrely  historiciQ. 

travelled  with  her  uirough  (Germany,  Switzer-  TIFFIN,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Seneca 
land,  and  Italy  (1805-^8),  and  lived  in  her  house  co.,  Ohio,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  San- 
at  Berlin,  and  alter  1819  at  Dresden,  till  her  dusky  river  and  on  the  line  of  tjie  Sandusky, 
death  in  1883.    By  her  will  she  ordered  the  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  88  m.  S.  W. 
same  establishment  to  be  kept  up  for  him  with-  from  Sandusky  Oity,  and  180  m.  N.  N.  £.  from 
out  change  during  the  remainaer  of  his  life.  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1860, 4,600.    It  has  several 
His  poems  are  chiefly  didactic  and  elegiac,  the  manufacturing  establishments,  5  weekly  news- 
most  noteworthy  behig  Dranioy  on  the  immor-  papera  and  2  monthly  periodicals,  2  banks,  a 
talitj  of  the  soni     A  complete  edition  was  lai^e  union  school  building,  the  county  build- 
edited  by  Eberbard  (8  voia.,  Halle,  182S~'9).  ings,  and  12  chnrches.   Heidelberg  college  and 
See  abo  Eberhard,  BUeks  in  Tiedge^s  und  in  theological  semiuary,  under  the  supervision  of 
Eliaa^s  Leben  (Berlin,  1844).  the  German  Beformed  church,  is  at  this  place. 
TIEN-TE.    See  Chiha,  vol.  v.  p.  112.  TIFLIS,  or  Tbflis,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Kussia, 
TIEN-TSIN,  Tnar-Tsor,  or  Tisn-sikg,  a  town  in  Georgia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
of  China,  provinoe  of  Ohi-fi,  situated  on  level  same  name  and  of  all  the  Transcaucasian  prov- 
gronnd  at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho  with  the  inces,  situated  on  the  river  Koor,  1,100  feet 
grand  canal,  70  m.  S.  E.  from  Peking;  pop.  above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea,  in  lat  41°  41' 
600,000.    It  ia  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  4  N.,  long.  44''  50'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 
m.  in  circuit,  and  entered  by  4  gates,  eadi  sur-  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  midway  between 
momited  by  a  watch  tower  sevml  stories  high,  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  the  foot  of  a  line 
The  principid  streets  lead  from  the  4  gates  to  of  barren  hills,  with  ranges  of  lofty  mountains 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  are  broad  and  well  on  both  sides.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
pared;  and  tiie  houses  are  built  of  nnbumed  6  gates,  has  several  forte,  and  is  built  upon  both 
brick  or  mud  and  have  a  mean  appearance,  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  woodai 
thoi^h  some  of  diem  are  commodious  and  well  bridge.    To  the  southward  of  the  town  there 
fiirauhed.    Tliere  are  some  temples  and  public  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  on  a  hiU 
offices.    The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bridge 
boats,  and  lai^  suburbs  extend  for  a  con-  across  the  Koor.    Tifiis  has  many  Greek  and 
siderable  distance  along  both  banks.    Tien-tsin  Armenian  and  2  Boman  Catholic  churcheai 
derives  its  importance  from  being  the  terminus  some  of  which  are  very  handsome  buildings, 
of  the  grand  canal  and  the  iK>rt  of  Peking,  and  Tliere  are  numerous  schools,  and  several  good 
is  said  to  have  formerly  been  a  place  of  great  shops  and  hotels,  in  the  new  town  or  part 
▼ealth  and  extensive  trade ;  but  smce  the  banks  chiefly  occupied  .by  the  Bussians.    The  popul^ 
of  the  canal  were  broken  by  the  inundation  of  tion  is  extremely  varied,  being  made  up  of  Tar- 
the  Hoang-ho  the  trade  has  declined  greatly,  tars,  Persians,  Lesghians,  Circassians,  and  Bus- 
and  the  ^dace  has  now  the  appearance  of  decay,  sians.    Tiflis  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths» 
Treatiea  were  concluded  here  in  1858  between  The  mineral  springs  are  chiefly  situated  at  the 
the  Ohineae  government  and  the  plenipotentia-  8.  end  of  the  city,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
ries  of  EngUmd,  France,  Bussia,  and  the  Unit-  hottest  is  115"^  and  that  of  the  coldest  75^ 
ed  States,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  were  These  waters  are  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
the  right  of  residenoe  for  a  British  minister  at  cutaneous  disorders  and  rheumatic  complaints 
the  ooort  of  Peking,  permission  for  all  to  send  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  bilious  die- 
special  embaasiea  to  the  capital  and  to  travel  eases  prevail.     The  manufactures  consist  of 
pd  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  open-  carpets,  shawls,  6eo,  ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
^  of  several  new  ports,  and  the  settlement  of  is  carried  on  with  Persia.    Wine  is  produced 
the  question  of  transit  dues.  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  flavor  is  not 
TIERS  ITTAT  (Fr.,  third  estate},  a  name  ap-  rdished    by   strangers.—- Tiflis   was   founded 
pued  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789  to  that  about  A.  D.  469  by  a  monarch  named  Yakh- 
portion  of  the  French  people  whioh  was  not  in-  tang,  who  oonquerod  the^territory  lying  be* 
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tveen  the     lack  and  Oaspian  seas,  and  was  parable  to  the  roar  of  the  licm,  hfut  rather  t 

the  oi^ital  of  the  nominally  independent  king-  lond  granting  Bonnd.    It  may  be  tamed  whm 

dom  of  Georgia,  though  devastated  by  Qen-  taken  yonng,  thong^  ita  temper  cannot  alwv^ 

ghis  Khan,  and  frequently  in  Ihe  possession  of  be  depended  on;  it  was  formerly  soraeliaifli 

the  Tnrksor  Persians.  Aga  Mohammed  Ehan,  seen  as  the  apparently  gentle  and  sabdned  s(- 

ahah  of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in  1795,  and  re*  tendant  of  the  Indian  fakir;  it  breeds  in  cap> 

duced  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  tivity,  though  less  firequently  than  the  li<»; 

slavery.    The  li»t  1^:^  of  Georgia  ceded  it  to  hybrids  between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  tigrea 

Bussia  in  1801,  since  which  its  population  has  have  been  born  in  menagerie^  bnt  have  sot 

more  than  doubled.  reached  maturity ;  their  color  is  blister  tod 

TIGEB    (feli$   tigriSj  Linn.),  one   of  the  the  bands  better  marked  than  in  yoong  lioBs 

largest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat  or  tigers  of  unmixed  race.    The  tiger  was  ka 

family,  peculiar  to  Asia.    It  is  usually  about  8  known  to  the  ancients  than  the  lion  and  Afn- 

feet  long  and  between  8  and  4  feet  hieh,  but  is  can  spotted  cats ;  Aristotle  never  aaw  one«  aad 

occasionally  seen  considerably  larger  than  this;  Pliny  says  that  the  first  one  known  in  Borne 

the  ground  color  is  bright  orange  yellow,  the  was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  the  emperor  Ao- 

faoe,  throat,  and  under  parts  nearly  white,  and  gustus.    For  recent  and  interesting  aocoants 

all  elegantly  striped   with   transverse  black  of  tiger  shooting,  the  reader  is  referred  to 

bands  aud  bars,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  Oapt.  Shakespear^s  ^*  Wild  Sports  of  India^ 

beautiful  of  quadrupeds;    it  is  less  high  but  (London  and  Boston,  I860). — ^The  so  called 

longer  and  more  slender  than  the  lion,  with  American  tiger  is  the  jaguar  (^F.  anea,  Linn.), 

rounder  head  and  more"  cat-like  form;    the  TIGEB  OAT,  a  name  conmionly  iqipliedto 

oolors  are  brightest  in  the  adult  male,  the  several  small  q>ecies  of  feHiuBj  in  Ammss, 

young  being  grayish  with  obscure  dusky  bands.  Asia,  and  Africa,  especially  to  those  ormamtr 

Having  no  mane,  its  appearance  is  less  mi\jestic  ed  by  bands  and  bars.    Among  the  American 

than  that  of  the  lion,  and  its  countenance  con-  species^  the  ocelot  has  been  described  under 

veys  an  impression  of  treachery  and  wanton  that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  nargay 

cruelty.    Bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  when  hun-  (/eUi  tigrinoy  Lum.).    The  ^.  ojrra  (Deom.)  ii 

gry,  it  lies  in  ambush  at  early  dawn  by  the  sides  called  tiger  oat ;   it  is  about  the  size  of  the 

of  springs  and  rivers  for  animals  as  they  come  house  cek,  but  with  longer  neck,  body,  and 

to  drink ;  it  is  able  to  leap  a  great  distance  upon  tail ;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  with  imder 

its  prey,  carrying  off  a  buffalo  with  apparent  jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  below;  Uke 

ease,  a  powerful  man  being  as  nothing  in  its  the  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Guiana  as  hr  north 

jaws;  its  motions  are  exceedingly  supple  and  as  Mexico  and  Texas.    The  F,   f^aguarmM 

graceful ;  it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in  (Desm.)  is  larger,  with  a  much  longer  body;  it 

a  shady  covert,  gorged  and  sleepy  from  the  is  grizzled  brownish  gray  without  spots;  hain 

raomiug  meal.    Its  north  and  south  geograph-  ringed  and  tipped  wiUi  black;  the  yoong  more 

ical  range  is  extensive,  from  northern  Ohina  to  rufous ;  it  extends  from  Paraguay  to  Texia. 

the  Malay  peninsula,  but  it  is  most  abundant  Both  of  these  cats  frequent  woods  and  tbiek- 

in  the  vast  jungles  lining  the  banks  of  the  great  ets»  feeding  on  small  mammals  and  birdstand 

rivers  of  Hindostan.    In  many  parts  of  Bengal  are  excellent  climbers.    Another  South  Amer- 

it  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of  villages,  prowl-  ican  tiger  cat  is  the  chati  or  chibeguain  (/. 

ing  around  the  outskirts,  and  attacking  cattle  mitisj  f.  Ouv.),  about  21  inches  long  with  a 

in  the  fold  and  on  the  road,  though  the  natives  tail  of  11 ;  it  is  pale  tawny  yellow,  white  be- 

protect  them  in  part  by  noisy  drums  by  day  low,  with  lines  of  black  spots  on  neck  asd 

and  torches  by  night ;  men  and  women  not  un-  back  and  circles  of  the  same  on  the  body  and 

frequently  fkll  victims  when  they  incautiously  limbs,  and  tail  ringed  above  with  black;  it  is 

venture  into  the  jungle.    The  English  rifle  has  a  beautiful  and  graceful  animal,  about  14  inefaes 

nearly  cleared  the  thickly  settled  districts  from  high,  diurnal  in  habit,  of  a  gentle  dispoaitioo 

these  animaJs,  against  which  the  native  traps  (whence  its  specific  name),  and  with  a  aj 

and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are  somewhat  harsher  and  more  prolonged  tiian 

comparatively  powerless.    Tiger  hunting  is  a  that  of  the  common  cat — ^There  are  several 

favorite  sport  in  India,  especiaJly  with  English  tiger  cats  in  Asia,  of  which  the  largest  and 

officers ;  the  native  princes  go  in  great  state,  handsomest  is  the  rimau-daban  (F,  maeneeiit, 

mounted  on  elephants,  with  a  large  train  of  Temm.) ;  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  with  a  tail  of 

men  on  foot  ana  on  horseback,  attended  also  2i  feet  more,  and  16  inches  high  at  the  dtool* 

with  dogs;   it  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous  ders;  the  h^  comparatively  small,  ears  short 

pastime,  often  resulting  fatally  to  men,  horses,  and  rounded,  body  cylindrical^  limbs  very  ro- 

and  elephants.    In  the  East  the  tiger  is  con-  bust,  tail  very  full  and  long,  and  fur  thkk  and 

sidered  the  emblem  of  power,  and  in  Ohina  the  soft ;  it  is  ashy  or  brownish  gray,  with  irregu- 

JQstice  seats  of  the  mandarins  are  covered  with  lar  spots  and  bands  of  velvety  blackness  ar- 

tiger  skins;   the  tiger  hunters  of  the  native  ranged  longitudinally  and  unbroken  along  the 

armies  are  the  bravest  and  best  of  their  sol-  back ;  border  of  mouth  black,  and  feet  gray, 

diers,  and  a  tiger^s  head,  proftisely  decorated  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  lives  mui^  oa 

with  jewels,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  trees,  hence  called  tree  tiger ;  the  food  consists 

royal  state.     The  tiger  makes  no  noise  com-  of  birds  and  the  smaller  deer ;  it  is  not  very 
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common,  and  not  dreaded  hy  the  nativeB  ex-  qnered  in  addition  several  provinces.  He  en- 
iept  for  its  visits  to  their  poidtry  yards ;  it  has  larged  his  dominions  still  more  hy  conquest 
lone  of  the  fierce  expression  of  the  tiger  and  from  the  Parthians,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
eopard,  and  is  plajfol  and  gentle  in  captivity,  king  of  kings,  and  in  public  always  appeared 
The  Javanese  or  Snmatran  tiger  cat  {F,  mi-  attended  by  tributary  princes.  Early  in  his 
luta,  Temm.)  is  2  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  reign  he  married  Oleopatra,  daughter  of  Mith- 
s  9  inches,  and  10  inches  high;  the  color  is  ridates,  king  of  Pontus,  with  whom  he  formed 
^ajiah  brown  in  the  adult  the  lower  parts  and  an  alliance.  The  dissensions  which  distracted 
aside  of  limbs  white ;  back  marked  with  lines,  Syria  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition,  and 
ides  with  irregular  blotches,  and  limbs  with  enabled  him  by  88  B.  0.  to  gain  possession  of 
mall  spots  of  dark  brown;  tail  imperfectly  that  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea, 
iDged,  black  at  tip ;  the  young  are  reddish  of  which  he  held  undisputed  control  until  74, 
)rown,  paler  below,  with  rows  of  leng^ened  when  his  alliance  with  his  father-in-law  brought 
pots  on  back  and  sides,  smaller  and  more  nn-  him  into  conflict  with  t^e  Boman  power.  At 
aerons  on  limbfi^  and  no  black  at  tip  of  tail,  the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  he  marched  into 
i  inhabits  the  extensive  forests  of  Sumatra  Oappadocia  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  re- 
nd Java,  remaining  concealed  in  hollow  trees  duced  that  country,  and  carried  off  800,000  of 
[oring  the  day,  prowling  at  night  in  search  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  he  settled  in 
bod,  and  often  committing  depredations  on  his  new  capital,  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates, 
len  roosts ;  it  feeds  principally  on  small  mam-  who  had  derived  little  support  from  his  son-in- 
Qab,  but  if  hard  pressed  will  eat  carrion ;  it  is  law,  was  at  length  obliged  to  fiee  to  him  for 
ierce,  untamaUe  by  confinement,  and  very  shy  refuge ;  and  to  the  hau^ty  demand  of  Appiua 
nd  canning.  Diard's  tiger  cat  (F.  IHa^d%  Cdodius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Boman  general 
)esm.),  also  from  Java,  is  8  feet  long,  of  which  Lucullus,  that  the  fbgitive  king  lE^ould  be  given 
he  tail  is  16  inches ;  it  is  yellowish  gray,  with  up,  Tigranes  replied  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
pots  and  rings  of  black,  resembling  the  bcelot  Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Q  the  enclosed  spots  on  tiie  sides,  and  the  ri-  marching  into  the  interior  of  Armenia,  utterly 
aaa-daban  in  the  ample  far  of  the  tail  and  the  defeated  an  army  of  150,000  foot  and  56,000 
listribntion  of  the  markings.  The  Nepaul  horse,  and  took  possession  of  Tigranocerta. 
iger  cat  {Fi  NepaUnM^  Vig.  and  HorsL)  is  Tigranes  prepared  to  collect  a  new  army,  and 
3  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  11 ;  the  color  is  bc^  he  and  Mithridates  labored,  though  with- 
awnj  gray,  nearly  white  below,  the  markings  out  success,  to  bring  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
f  back  in  irregular  lines,  of  body  in  angular  into  an  alliance ;  on  the  otiier  hand,  many 
•lotches,  and  of  legs  in  blackish  spots ;  the  princes  of  the  nei^boring  countries  submitted 
}rm  IB  long  and  civetrlike,  head  smaU,  and  themselves  to  the  Komans,  and  Antiochus  Asi- 
eck  and  tail  comparatively  slender  and  length-  aticus  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Syria, 
ned;  it  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  genus  In  the  summer  of  68  Lucullus  again  totally 
nafnodm  (Horsf.),  one  of  the  connecting  links  routed  the  Armenian  forces  on  the  river  Arsa- 
letween  the  civet  and  the  cat  fandlies. — ^The  nias,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  disafiec- 
nifflal  conunonly  called  tiger  cat  by  tiie  fur-  tion  existing  among  his  troops  from  making 
iers  has  been  described  under  Sbbval,  an  hunsdf  master  of  Artaxata,  the  ancient  capitid 
Vfiican  species.  of  the  country.  All  the  advantages  which 
TIGER  MOI^.  See  Moth.  might  have  been  derived  from  this  victory  were 
TIGHE,  Mabt  (Blackfobd),  a  British  an-  destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  troops, 
horess,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1774,  died  in  Wood-  whose  mutinous  spirit  was  said  to  have  been 
took,  Kilkenny  co.,  March  24,  1810.  She  was  secretly  fomented  by  Pompey.  Lucullus  was 
oarried  in  1793  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe  of  compelled  to  retreat,  his  lieutenant  L.  Fannius 
Ficklow  CO.,  a  member  of  the  Lrish  parliunent,  was  defeated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  former 
nd  in  1805  printed  for  private  circulation  her  possessions  of  Tigranes  came  again  into  his  pow- 
'  Psyche,'^  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  er.  In  66  Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 
ounded  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as  command,  and  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Euphra- 
ekted  m  the  "  Golden  Ass^^  of  Apuleius.  It  tes  defeated  Mithridates,  who  had  been  seeking 
>assed  throng  several  editions  in  her  lifetime,  to  recover  his  lost  dominions.  At  the  same 
Ihe  died  of  consumption  after  several  years  time  a  son  of  Tigranes  of  the  same  name  had 
*f  uninterrupted  suffering,  and  is  conmiemo-  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
Ated  by  Moore  in  the  wdl  known  lyric  com-*  fawer,  and  being  discovered  had  fled  to  Phraa- 
aencing,  ^*  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime.''  tes,  who  readily  embraced  his  cause  and 
II 1811  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  her  po-  marched  an  army  into  Armenia,  which  ad- 
itical  works,  containing  many  pieces  of  a  devo-  vanced  near  Artaxata  and  then  retired  without 
ional  character  written  during  her  last  illness,  taking  that  city.  Tigranes  was  easily  able  to 
TIGRANES  L,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  drive  out  his  rebel  son,  unsupported  by  a  for- 
iscended  the  throne  about  96  B.  0.,  and  died  eign  force ;  but  suspecting  his  fiather-in-law  to 
iboat  55.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Artaxias,  have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
^e  founder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy,  and  his  throne,  he  refused  to  receive  him  after  his 
>7  wars  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  defeat  and  flight,  and  even  set  a  price  of  100 
uuted  all  Armenia  under  his  rule,  and  con-  talents  on  his  nead.    As  the  Boman  army  nn* 
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derthe  gaidance  of  his  son  waa  rapicQy  ap-  lion  is  from  80  to  100  m.  distant  from  lint 

proaohing  Artaxata,  he  repaired  in  person  to  river,  to  which  however  it  is  united  by  aereral 

the  oamp  of  Pompey,  and  placed  himself  as  a  canals.    Its  total  course  is  estimated  nt  1.150 

suppliant  at  the  feet  of  that  general.    Pompej  m.,  and  its  width  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  db- 

would  not  accept  the  diadem  which  he  offered  tsnoe  of  about  220  m.,  averages  200  yards;  iti 

him,  and  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  current  in  March  flows  4^  m.  an  hour.    It  ii 

placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper  subject  to  annual  floods,  when  it  overflows  its 

with  t£e  exception  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene,  baiQra,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooorse. 

which  were  made  a  separate  kingdom  to  be  The  greatest  height  is  attained  in  the  htia 

governed  by  the  young  Tigranes.     The  old  part  of  May,  and  it  resumes  its  nsnal  level  by 

king  gave  tiie  Roman  gener^  6,000  talents,  the  middle  of  June.    It  is  navigable  behreen 

and  also  subsidized  the  Roman  troops;  and  re-  Diarbekir  and  Mosul  for  rafts  at  oertain  sea- 

maining  faithful  to  the  Roman  cause,  he  re-  sons  of  the  year;  below  Mosul  it  is  navigable 

oeived  in  65  the  province  of  Gordyene,  which  for  steamers  at  all  seasons.    Between  the  £s- 

had  been  seized  byPhraates.    In  64  he  was  phrates  and  Tigris  lies  the  once  fertile  and  popo- 

again  at  war  with  the  king  of  Parthia,  but  the  lous  region  formerly  known  as  Mesopotamk, 

differences  between  them  were  composed  by  and  near  its  source  was,  according  to  some, 

the  intervention  of  Pompey .   After  this  he  dis-  the  lost  Eden.    Wars  and  bad  government,  tl» 

appears  almost  entirely  from  history.    He  was  neglect  of  irrigation,  and  some  changes  in  tbe 

succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  course  of  the  river,  have  redaoed  tl&  regke. 

TIGRfi,  a  district  of  Abyssinia,  lying  be-  once  the  garden  of  western  Asia,  to  a  desert 

tween  lat  12''  and  15"*  80'  K,  and  long.  8T''  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  desOTted,  and  ex- 

25'  and  40®  15'  E.    It  is  an  elevated  plain  cept  in  the  vicinity  orDiarbekir,  Mosul,  and 

which  forms  the  basis  of  several  mountain  Bagdad,  the  only  inhabitants  are  members  of 

chains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Samen  nomadic  Arab  tribes.    The  roins  of  NioeTeh, 

and  the  Taranta  ranges,  the  latter  being  also  Seleucia,  Otesiphon,  Opis,  ^^,  are  on  its  banks; 

called  the  Haramat.    The  Samen  runs  from  N.  and  the  discoveries  of  Rich,  Botta,  Layard^Raw- 

£.  to  8.  W.,  separating  the  Atbara  and  Bahr-  linson,  and  Lobdell  were  made  in  ^  moaods 

el-Azrek,  and  has  several  summits  from  12,000  of  ruins  which  line  its  shores.  (SeeEuFHSAna.) 

to  16,000  feet  high.    The  Taranta  range  fol-  TILE,  a  thin  sheet  of  baked  clay,  M  <ff 

lows  the  line  of  the  IST.  E.  coast,  separating  the  curved,  used  for  covering  floors,  roofB»  or  the 

basin  of  the  Taoazze  from  the  Red  sea ;  its  walls  of  buildings,  and  also  by  the  andents  fn* 

highest  summits  do  not  much  exceed  7,000  feet,  the  flues  of  baths  and  for  drains.     In  andeot 

The  plateau  itself  is  from  8,600  to  7,000  feet  in  times  tiles  were  used  by  the  eastern  iiMl&ow  of 

elevation.    The  deep  ravines  which  separate  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  for  nmnerons  par- 

these  mountain  chains  are  the  beds  of  rivers  of  poses,  the  Assyrians  even  employing  them  a9 

considerable  size.    The  Tacazze  is  second  only  tablets  for  writing.     Upon  niat  siabe  of  fiae 

to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  in  size  among  the  rivers  terra  cotta  and  upon  cylinders  and  prisms 

of  Abyssinia.   The  Mareb  and  the  Guenqua  are  of  the  same  material,  or  sometimes  of  glaaed 

the  otiier  principal  rivers.  Tigr6  is  divided  into  ware,  they  impressed  with  extreme  neatnoB 

18petty  chieftaincies  or  districts;  the  principid  characters  which  remain  to  this  day  amosf 

towns  are  Antalo,  the  capital,  Tackeraggiro,  themostimperishdble  monuments  of  antiquity. 

Sokota,  Axoom,  Adowa,  and  Dixaur.    Adowa  The  Egyptians  employed  tiles  for  the  samepm^ 

is  the  largest  town  of  the  country,  is  the  en-  pose,  but  wrote  upon  them  with  black  ink  with 

trepot  of  trade  on  the  great  caravan  route  be-  a  reed,  ^hile  the  Assyrians  indented  the  char- 

tween  Massowah  and  Gondar,  and  has  consider-  acters  with  a  sharp  instrument  in  Uie  soft  day 

able  manufactures. — ^The  district  was  for  many  before  it  was  baked.    The  roofing  tiles  weie 

years  an  Independent  kingdom,  and  was  gov-  sometimes  flat  and  laid  overlapping  eaeh  othtr 

erned  by  a  long  named  Ubye ;  but  in  1854  like  slates ;  but  they  were  more  genomlly  oi 

Theodorus,  king  of  Abyssinia,  conauered  it,  the  semi-cylindrical  form,  laid  in  rows  op  and 

taking  Ubye  prisoner,  and  still  holds  it  as  a  down  the  roof,  the  rows  having  the  concave 

province  of  his  empire.  side  upward  holding  the  alternating  rows  laid 

TIGRIS,  the  second  river  of  western  Asia,  with  the  convex  side  upward.     'Die  Gre^ 

rising  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Armeniim  used  large  flat  rooflng  tiles,  sometimes  having 

chain  of  the  Taurus,  E.  of  Malatiyah  on  the  flanges,  with  semi-cylindrical  ones  laid  over 

EuphratCNS,  and  taking  a  S.  course  to  Diarbekir,  their  lines  of  junction.     The  flat  tiles  were 

whence  its  direction  is  S.  E.  to  Mosul,  and  often  stamped  with  brief  inscriptions,  and  the 

thence  8.  by  E.  to  its  Junction  with  the  Eu-  others  were  ornamented  with  painted  dertcos. 

Shrates  at  Koma,  where  the  two  form  the  The  Greeks  employed  tiles  for  flvas  of  baths, 

hat-el- Arab.    At  its  source  it  is  not  more  in  the  construction  of  tombs,  and  ibr  druns. 

than  10  m.  distant  from  theMuradorE.  branch  The  Romans  used  them  still  more  generally, 

of  the  Euphrates,  and  for  80  m.  below  Bagdad  and  their  name,  tegulm  (from  tsgerty  to  coverX 

it  is  parallel  witii  the  Euphrates  itself^  being  came  to  be  applied  even  to  brides,  which  were 

not  more  than  80  m.  distant,  and  separated  by  much  more  used  than  tiles ;  the  real  distinctioiL 

a  range  of  hills.    It  then  diverges  to  the  east,  between  them  is  in  the  greater  fineness  of  the 

and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  till  near  its  Juno-  tile.    The  roofing  tiles  were,  like  aome  of  those 
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»f  the  Greeks,  large  aod  flat,  ftmushed  with  There  are  nmnerons  species,  and  most  of  them 

langes  rising  about  2^  inches  above  their  sur-  belong  to  South  America.    According  to  Dr. 

ace,  which  when  two  a^iacent  tiles  were  set  Chapman,  in  his  "  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 

ogetherwere  overlapped  bj  the  arched  tile  States,"  there  are  at  least  8  species  at  the 

»r  imbrex  set  over  them.    Flat  tiles  alone  were  South.    The  long  moss  (T,  umeoides^  Linn.)  is 

jso  used  for  covering  roofs.   It  was  customary  found  hanging  from  the  live  oak  and  other 

0  stamp  the  tiles  with  inscriptions  designating  trees  in  humid  districts  from  North  Carolina 

he  potter^r,  the  manufacturer,  the  name  of  the  to  Florida.    It  is  a  perennial,  its  small  fine 

state  which  supplied  the  clay,  the  name  of  roots  penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  bark ;  its 

he  emperor  or  of  the  consulship,  and  various  stem  Uiread-like,  long,  covered  as  well  as  the 

tther  matters.    Thej  thus  have  often  served  leaves  with  membranaceous  scales  dotted  in 

s  records  of  important  historical  events.    As  the  centre ;  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  leaves 

i  covering  of  interior  walls,  the  tiles  used  by  composed  of  a  filiform,  black,  homy  thread ; 

he  Romans  were  large  thin  squares  of  terra  the  flowers  solitary,  axillary,  sessile,  witii  8 

!0tta,  generally  ornamented  on  one  side  with  or  4  bracts  at  base ;  calyx  and  corolla  divided 

acised  devices.     The  tessellated  pavemtots  nearly  to  the  base,  segments  lanceolate,  corolla 

rere  formed  of  small  cubical  tiles  known  as  8-cIeft,  campanulate.    In  winter  tiie  plant  af- 

eKeUa  (the  diminutive  of  Ustera^  from  the  Or.  fords  a  scanty  fare  for  cattle ;  and  the  stems, 

'(o-o-apff ,  four,  having  reference  to  their  shape),  beaten  until  the  bark  peels  oflT,  are  used  for 

>ome  of  these  were  not  more  Ihan  :l  of  an  inch  stuffing  mattresses,  &c.,  instead  of  horse  hair, 

iqnare,  and  they  were  laid  to  form  mosaics  which  they  much  resemble. — The  tillandsias  are 

ifter  various  designs.    The  Romans,  like  the  all  parasitical ;  some  are  remarkable  for  Iheir 

aore  ancient  nations,  made  use  of  large  flat  showy  flowers,  others  for  their  long,  serrated, 

iles  in  the  construction  of  their  graves,  and  and  stiff  leaves,  hollow  at  the  base.    Under 

ilso  as  we  use  gravestones  for  receiving  monu-  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  parlor  window, 

nental  inscriptions.    In  modem  times  tiles  are  they  only  require  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  badEet 

ised  for  coverings  of  roofs,  chiefly  in  warm  of  rotten  chips,  in  which  they  will  thrive, 

countries,  their  weight  rendering  them  objee-  TILLEMOl^T,  Louis  S£ba8Tiek  lb  Kaxet  db, 

ionable  where  much  snow  falls.    Snow  more-  a  French  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Kov.  80, 

)ver  is  apt  to  be  driven  up  under  them,  even  1687,  died  Jan.  10, 1698.    He  was  educated  at 

hough  they  exclude  rain  perfectly  well.  Glazed  Port  Royal,  studied  logic,  theology,  and  eccle- 

iles  several  inches  square,  variously  colored  siastioal  history,  and  at  the  age  of  28  entered 

nd  ornamented,  arranged  in   patterns,  are  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Beauvais,  where  he 

QDch  used  for  tiie  floors  of  public  buildings  and  remained  4  years.    He  became  a  subdeacon  in 

a  the  better  class  of  private  houses.    (SeeEir-  1672  and  a  priest  in  1676,  when  he  went  to 

liusTic  Tiles.)    In  the  last  century  it  was  very  reside  with  the  recluses  at  Port  Royal ;  and 

nnch  the  fa^ion  to  adorn  fireplaces  with  a  after   that  establishment  was  broken  up  in 

ow  of  porcelain  pictured  tiles  on  each  side  1679,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  TiUemont, 

md  over  tiie  top.    Among  the  devices  were  between  Vincennes  and  Montreuil,  which  he 

>ften  seen  series  of  quaint   illustrations  of  never  again  left  except  for  a  visit  in  1681  to 

^riptnre  events,  of  .£sop's  fables,  &c.  his  friend  Amauld  and  the  other  refugees  in 

TUGHMAN,  William,  an  American  jurist,  the  Netherlands.    His  prineipal  works  are : 

>om  in  Talbot  cc,  Md.,  Aug.  12, 1756,  died  in  MSmaire$  pour  servir  d  VhUtovre  ^eelSsiastiqve 

Philadelphia,  April  80,  1827.    He  studied  law  des  9ix  premiers  sileles  (16  vols.  4to.,  1698-1717), 

n  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Marv-  and  EUtoire  dee  empereurs  et  dea^  autres  prineee 

and  bar  in  1788.    Li  1793  he  returned  to  Phil-  qui  ont  rigni  durant  lee  m  premier  eiklee  de 

^elphia,  and  practised  his  profession  in  that  VigUse  (6  vols.  4to.,  1698-1788).    Bis  Vie  de 

ity  till  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  i9^.  Zouit  was  first  published  in  1847. 

judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  TILLEB.    See  Stebbino  Afpabatus. 

in  1802  the  law  establishing  this  court  was  TILLOOH,  Albxaitdeb,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 

'epeded,  and  Mr.  Tilghman  returned  to  the  inventor  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Glasgow, 

)r&ctice  of  the  law  till  1805,  when  he  was  ap-  Feb.  28, 1759,  died  in  Islington,  London,  Jan. 

)ointed  president  of  the  courts  of  conmion  pleas  26, 1825.    He  was  brought  up  to  the  business 

n  the  first  district ;  and  in  1806  he  was  elected  of  his  father,  a  tobacconist,  but  paid  most  at- 

^ief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl-  tention  to  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits, 

raoia.    In  1809  he  made  an  elaborate  report  In  connection  with  Foulis,  a  celebrated  Glae- 

m  the  English  statutes  in  force  in  Pennsyl-  gow  printer,  he  improved  Ged's  method  of 

rania ;  and  his  only  otiier  publi^ed  work  is  a  printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type,  but 

^Eoloffj  on  Dr.  Geispar  Wistar."  failed  to  render  stereotype  printing  practicable 

'niXANDSIA,  a  genus  of  singular  plants  at  that  time,  though  his  suggestions  to  Earl 

)f  the  natural  ordworomelitieecB  or  pineapple  Stanhope,  80  years  later,  may  have  led  to  its 

'amily.    The  name  Was  given  to  them  by  Lin-  success.    After  carrying  on  the  printing  busi- 

i»iis  in  memory  of  Dr.  Ellas  TOlands,  a  pro-  ness  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  removed  to 

«S8or  at  Abo  in  Sweden,  and  was  intended  to  London  in  1787,  and  in  1789  purchased  the 

>e  sQggestive  of  his  aversion  to  travelling  by  principal  part  of  the  **  Star"  newspaper,  which 

vater  from  their  thriving  best  in  arid  situanons.  he  edited  till  1821.    He  devised  a  plan  of  print- 
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ing  bank  notes  by  which  their  forgery  oonld  be  the  tone  of  TiUotson^s  sermons  goes  f^  to  jv- 

prevented,  bnt  conld  not  induce  the  goyem-  tify  the  charges  brought  against  him  of  hi 

ment  to*  adopt  it;  lind  was  not  allowed  to  ao-  orthodoxy.    Few  prelates  had  warmer  Mmb 

cede  to  proposals  from  the  French  republic  for  or  more  bitter  enemies.    His  marriage  with  i 

its  employment  in  the  printing  of  assignats.  niece  of  OromweU  brought  him  into  lAtimste 

Li  1797  he  commenced  the  "Philosophical  connection  with  WiUdns,  bishop  of  Chester, 

Magazine,"   which  he  publiahed  and  edited  whose  posthumous  works  he  edited.  Bisfose- 

alone  till  a  few  years  before  his  death.    In  ral  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Burnet,  bh 

1824  he  started  a  third  periodical,  the  "  Me-  special  friend.    His  life  was  written  by  Br. 

chanics*  Orade,"  which  did  not  long  surrive  Thomas  Birch  (8yo.,  London,  1752).    Bia  ser- 

his  death.    Among  his  other  pursuits  was  the  mons  were  published  in  1704  in  14  toIs.,  and 

investigation  of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apoo-  in  1767  in  18  yols.,  and  were  tranabited  into 

alypse,  on  which  he  publi^ed  several  disiser^  German  by  Mosheim.     His  complete  wosb 

tations,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  ^'  Dis-  were  published  1718  in  9  vols.    Durin^r  his  £fe 

sertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Bight  he  published  in  folio  64  sermons,  and  tl» 

Understanding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  '^  Bule  of  Faith,"  in  4  parts  (2d  ed.,  1699). 

Contents  of  the  Apocalypse"  (8vo.,  1828).    Dr.  TILLY,  John  Tziebkla.8,  count  o^  a  Gcr^ 

Tilloch  was  a  dissenter,  and  for  many  years  man  soldier,  bom  in  the  castle  of  TtOjy  i^a- 

preadied  to  a  small  body  called  Christian  Dis-  bant,  in  1669,  died  at  Ingolstadt,  April  ^ 

senters,  in  Goswell  street  road.    He  was  a  1682.    He  was  educated  at  a  ooU^  of  Jesuits 

member  of  many  scientific  societies  in  Great  and  imbibed  their  religious  prindplea,  but  kft 

Britain  and  on  the  continent.  their  order  to  enter  military  senrioeL     He 

TILLOTSOIT,  John,  an  English  pulpit  orar  fought  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  duke  of 

tor  and  prelate,  bom  at  Sowerby,  near  HalifaT,  Alva,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  Alezaader 

in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov.  22, 1604.    Hia  Famese ;  then  went  to  Hungary,  where^  un- 

father,  a  clothier,  was  a  strict  Calvinist.    At  der  the  duke  of  Mercceur,  he  diaftngniAed 

an  early  age  Tillotson  became  a  student  in  himself  against  the  Turks.    In  this  war  he 

Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  a  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  artiliery.    In 

fellow  in  1661,  and  remained  till  1667,  when  1609  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  MariTrnT- 

he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Pndeaux,  ian  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  field  mar^ 
Cromwell^s  attorney-general.   While  a  student,  -  fihal,  and  intmsted  him  with  the  reorganiza' 

the  reading  of  Chillingworth's  writings  had  tion  of  his  army.    On  the  opening  of  tiie  ^ 

converted  nim  from  Puritanism,  and  at  80  years'  war  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

years  of  ^e  he  took  orders  in  the  English  Catholic  army,  and  contributed  to  the  vie- 

church.     His  success  was  speedy,  and  his  tory  of  Weissenberg,  near  Prague,  Fov.  8, 

fame  as  a  preacher  soon  gave  him  a  choice  1620;  in  1621  took  the  strongholds  of  Kben 

among  preferments.    He  was  successively  cu-  and  Tabor,  which  belonged  to  Count  Etek^ 

rate  of  Cheshunt,  rector  of  Zeddington,  and  of  Mansfeld,  the  stanchest  supports  of  die 

preacher   at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  London,  and  Protestant  cause,  and  defeated  the  mai;^Te 

finally  drew  crowds  to  his  lectures  in  St.  Law-  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  ^e  Neelor ;  and  in 

renoe*s  church,  Jewry,  in  that  city.     As  a  1622  expelled  Prince  Christian  of  Brunswig 

champion  of  tne  Protestant  party,  Tillotson  from  the  Palatinate,  worsting  hun  at  Hachst, 

was  led  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  Charles  June  8,  and  routed  his  army  <mee  more  at 

n.  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  made  him  Stadtloo  in  Aug.  1628.    When  Christian  lY. 

unpopular  at  court ;  and  the  offices  of  dean  of  of  Denmark  joined  the  Gemian  Protestants 

Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  which  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  that  prinee 

Tillotson  obtained,  were  reluctant  concessions  at  Lutter,  in  Aug.  1626,  and  forced  him  back 

to  his  popularity  rather  than   hearty  gifts,  to  his  kingdom.    A  little  later,  notwithstand- 


Tillotson  preached  earnestly  against  popery,  ing  the  reinforcements  the  Danish  king  had 
advocated  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  received  from  England  and  France,  Tilly 
and  prepared  the  way  by  hispersonal  influence  besieged  Nordheim,  which  he  took  after  a 
for  the  change  of  rulers.  He  was  the  leading  hard  struggle,  crossed  the  Elbe,  subdued  the 
member  of  tibe  commission  of  20  divines  ap-  contbientid  part  of  Denmark,  and  oondoded 
pointed  in  1689  to  examine  and  revise  the  ht-  with  him  the  peace  of  Lftbeck,  May  12»  1629. 
ur^.  Cn  the  accession  of  William  IH.  he  re-  In  the  following  year,  WaUenstein  beisg  de- 
ceived the  office  of  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  prived  of  his  power,  Tilly,  who  was  already 
1691  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  general  of  the  Catholic  league^  reoeiTed 
His  only  legacy  to  his  widow  was  his  collec-  the  ^ef  command  of  the  imperiu  troops;,  and 
tion  of  manuscript  sermons,  for  the  copyright  had  now  to  oppose  King  Gustavus  Adblphus 
of  which  she  received  2,600  guineas.  They  of  Sweden.  He  marohed  against  the  dty  of 
are  rather  moral  essays  than  doctrinal  ser-  Magdeburg,  which  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
mons,  and  deal  with  ordinary  duties  and  inter-  wim  that  prince,  carried  it  by  storm,  May  10, 
ests  more  than  with  the  high  themes  of  rel!-  1681,  and  allowed  his  infdriated  soldiers  to 
gious  discourse.  Their  peculiar  merits  are  sack  it  in  the  most  dreadftil  manner;  it  was 
clearness  and  moderation,  both  in  statement  reduced  to  ashes,  and  80,000  persons  were 
and  argument,  and  liberality  of  tone.    Indeed,  slaughtered.    This  act  of  vand^iam    -  -^^ 
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mdvenal  indignation  and  honor.    He  mefe  (1889  §t  »eq.)^  and  was  aho  for  many  years 

Gnsiavna  at  Breitenfeld)  near  Leipsio,  Sept.  7.  sab-editor  of  the  "  niostrated  London  News," 

.  1631,  was  terribly  defeated,  losing  7,000  killed  but  withdrew  from  that  Joi^mal  in  the  b^^- 

and  6,000  prisoners,  and  fled  with  the  misera-  ningof  1868. 

ble  remains  of  his  army.  ^*  The  old  corporal,"  as       rafBUOTOO,  or  Tombuotoo,  a  town  of  oen- 

the  king  of  Sweden  called  him  on  aocoaht  of  tral  Africa,  on  tiiie  borders  of  the  Sahara,  abont 

his  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the  man  who  9  m.  from  the  riyer  Niger  or  Qaorra,  in  lat  18^  4' 

had  never  before  been  conquered,  lost  his  prei-  N.,  long.  1^  46'  W. ;  pop.  about  18,000,  greatly 

Uffe^  and  soon  after  his  life,  dying  of  a  wound  increased  daring  the  season  of  trade,  from  ISo- 

received  while  attempting  to  oppose  the  passage  vember  to  January.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  clay 

of  Gustavas  across  the  Lech,  April  10, 1682.  wall,  about  8  m.  in  extent,  built  in  the  shape 

TILSIT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  iu  the  province  of  a  triangle.    The  houses  are  closely  packed 

of  East  Prosda  and  government  of  Gumbinnen,  together,  and  mostly  built  of  day  and  stone ; 

situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Niemen  some  of  l^em  are  two  stories  high,  and  show 

or  Memel  at  its  Junction  with  the  Tilse,  60  m.  considerable  taste  in  their  decoration.     The 

N.  E.  fi^m  Kdnigsberg;  pop.  in  1868, 18,748.  port  of  Timbuctoo  is  at  Kabra  on  the  Niger, 

The  Memel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  1 ,160  which  has  a  vast  artificial  basin,  and  is  accessi- 

feet  long;  and  the  town  consists  of  one  prind-  ble  fbr  only  4  or  6  months  in  the  year;  but 

pal  long  wide  street  lined  with  good  houses,  the  most  valuable  traffic  is  by  caravans,  for 

it  has  a  castle  erected  in  1687,  several  diurdi-  which  Timbuctoo  is  the  centnil  station  of  N. 

es,  a  gymnasium,  infirmary,  workhouse,  hospi-  Africa.    Gold  dust  is  the  great  artide  of  trade, 

tal,  schools,  and  numerous  charitable  iustita-  but  many  native  products  and  foreign  manufac- 

tions.  The  manufactures  indude  woollen  goods,  tares  are  also  found  here.    The  merchants  of 

leather,  hardware,  and  arms.    The  river  is  Timbuctoo  are  generally  only  agents  of  those 

navigable  up  to  the  town.    Napoleon  met  the  at  Mogadore,  Morocco,  Fes,  £o, ;  and  this,  with 

emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  upon  the  incessant  conflicts  of  race  and  religion,  pre- 

a  raft  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  a  little  vents  the  accumulation  of  wealth  here.    It  has 

below  the  town,  June  26, 1807,  and  the  three  a  mixed  population  of  indigenous  negroes, 

there  signed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Tuariks,   Bambaras,   Mandingos,  Arabs,  and 

TXMANTHES,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  proba-  Foolahs,  the  govenung  race.    Its  origin  dates 

bly  in  Oynthus,  flourished  about  400  B.  0.    He  from  the  12th  century,  but  it  was  long  known 

was  a  contemporary  of  Zeuzis  and  Parrhasius,  in  Europe  only  by  reports  of  native  travdlers, 

and  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  artists  of  an-  until  it  was  first  reached  by  Mfjlor  Laing  in 

tiquitT*.    Only  6  pictures  by  him  are  mentioned  1826,  and  frirtively  visited  by  OaiJli6  in  1828. 

by  anoient  authors.    Of  these,  2  gained  prizes  In  1868  Dr.  Bartii  resided  there  nearly  a  year, 

in  competition  with  Parrhadus  and  Ooiotes;  and  has  given  frdl  details  upon  it. 
and  one  of  them,  representing  the  sacrifice       TDiOLEON,  a  Corinthian  general,  liberator 

of  Ipbigenia,  has  been  perhaps  the  subject  of  of  Syracuse,  bom  about  894  B.  0.,  died  in  887. 

more  criticism  than  any  other  andent  work  of  He  bdonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 

art.    The  representation  of  Agamemnon  con-  Corinth,  and  from  early  youth  was  distinguish- 

eealing  his  mce  in  his  mantle,  though  highly  ed  'for  his  hatred  of  tyranny  and  his  courage. 

landed  by  the  ancients  as  a  method  of  express-  His  elder  brother,  Timophanes,  was  an  ener- 

ing  grief^  has  been  objected  to  by  several  mod-  getic  and  ambitious  man,  and  occupied  a  high 

em  writers,  induding  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  as  station  in  the  military  service  of  the  Corin- 

a  ^^  trick''  of  the  pdnter.    Fuseli,  however,  thians;  and  in  a  battie  against  the  Argives  and 

ably  vindicates  Timanthes  in  hiding  the  face  Qeonsaans,  while  holding  the  command  of  the 

of  Agamemnon,  ^'not  because  it  was  beyond  cavalry,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 

the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond  the  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the  devotion  of 

digmtyof  expression."  Timoleon.    The  Corinthians  afterward  equip- 

TImBEB.    See  Wood.  ped  a  standing  force  of  400  mercenaries,  placed 

TIMBS,  John,  an  E^lt&h  author,  b6m  in  them  in  the  dtadel  as  a  garrison,  and  gave  the 

London,  Aug.  17, 1801.    In  1827  he  became  command  to  Timophanes,  who  immediately  took 

the  editor  of  the  "  Mirror,"  a  low-priced  week-  the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 

ly  joumal,  which  was  remarkable  as  one  of  perpetrated  various  acts  of  cradty.    Timoleon 

the  first  attempts  to  found  the  now  popular  remonstrated  with  his  brother  to  no  purpose, 

cheap  press;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  A  second  time  he  went  to  the  acropolis  attend- 

hi^ric  compilations.    He  published  in  1866  ed  by  some  friends,  and  when  he  found  hu^ 

a  volume  entitied  "  Curiosities  of  London,"  a  pleading  of  no  effect,  his  companions  with  Ms 

compendium  of  antiquarian  and  local  informa-  concurrence  dew  Timophanes.     The  people 

lion  respecting  the  ^glidi  capital.    This  was  of  Corinth,  thus  unexpectedly  freed  from  an 

foUowea  by  "  Things  Kot  Generally  Known,"  odious  tyranny,  were  divided  between  admira- 

a  series  in  6  volumes;  "  School  Days  of  End-  tion  for  the  patriotism  and  horror  at  the  fratri- 

nent  Men ;"  '*  Stories  of  Liventors  and  Dis-  oide ;  but  the  former  feeling  was  largely  pre- 

ooverers,  and  Anecdote  Biography"  (4  vols.),  ponderant.    His  mother,  however,  cursed  her 

He  has  edited  the  "  Arcana  of  Sdence"  and  son,  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  re- 

the  ^'  Year  Book  of  Facts  hi  Sdence  and  Art"  fused  to  see  him  again.    The  life  of  Timoleon 
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was  now  embittered  by  the  imprecationB  of  his  msrohed  from  Adnmrnn.    Kago,  the  Ckitiis- 
mother  and  the  reDroaohes  of  me  minority,  and  ginian  commander,  now  began  to  diatnut  Hke- 
it  was  only  ^ougn  tiie  appeals  of  his  friends  tas,  and  soon  sailed  away  with  his  wh<de  fleet 
that  he  was  prevented  front  executing  his  de-  and  all  his  troops ;  and  the  portion  of  the  chr 
sign  of  starving  himself  to  death.  Twenty  years  held  by  Hicetas  was  taken  without  the  loas  of  a 
passed  by,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  he  re-  single  man.    Timoleon  was  now  complete  nu.«- 
ftised  to  bear  any  important  office  in  the  Oorin-  ter  of  Syracuse,  and  could  easily  have  made 
thian  service.  In  844  Syracusan  envoys  reached  himself  tyrant ;  but  he  at  once  called  together 
Ck>rinth  asldng  for  aid  for  Sicily,  which  since  ^the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  deinolifihrag 
the  death  of  Dion  had  been  rent  by  internal  the  strongholds  and  fortifications  erected  by 
dissensions,  and  was  now  in  addition  threaten-  former  rulers,  and  upon  their  site  built  oourti 
ed  witii  subjection  to  Oarthaginian  rule.    The  of  judicature.    The  dty  had  been  so  deserted 
assistance  solicited  was  granted,  but  no  leader  and  impoverished  by  civil  and  foreign  wus, 
could  be  found  to  undertake  the  apparently  tiliat,  according  to  tiie  statement  of  Jrlntarch, 
hopeless  task ;  and  while  the  archons  doubted  the  market  place  served  as   a  pastore  for 
whom  to  choose,  an  unknown  voice  in  the  horses.    A  democratic  constitution,  based  upoD 
crowd  called  out  the  name  of  Timoleon.    He  that  of  Diocles,  subverted  70  years  previooslj 
accepted  the  command,  and  immediately  set  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  was  established,  and 
about  preparing,  for  the  expedition ;  but  his  60,000  immigrants  and  restored  exflee  came  to 
means  were  limited,  and  at  last  he  set  sail  with  repeople  the  deserted  town.    But  the  Gartha- 
only  10  triremes,  having  on  board  1,000  men,  ginians,  indignant  at  the  return  of  Mago,  pre- 
chiefly  mercenaries.    In  the  mean  time  Hicetas,  pared  for  another  invasion ;  and  an  army  of 
tyrant  of  Leontini,  one  of  those  who  had  sent  70,000  men,  led  by  Hasdrubal  and  Hami]car, 
to  Oorinth  for  aid,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  landed  in  889  at  Lilybieum.     Among  them 
the  Carthaginians  against  Dionysius  the  Toung-  was  a  body  of  10,000  native  infiuitry,  one  fourth 
er,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  Timoleon's  en-  of  which  constituted  the  sacred  band.    The  in- 
try  into  Sicily.    But  the  latter  eluded  him  and  habitants  were  panic-struck,  and  it  was  with 
the  Oarthaginian  shins  by  a  stratagem,  landed  difficulty  that  Thnoleon  could  assemble  12,000 
at  Tauromenium,  and  was  hospitably  received  men  for  resistance.    Even  with  thissDian  force 
by  Aadromachus.    The  first  opportunity  for  he  determined  to  attat^  the  enemy  on  their 
active  operations  came  from  the  town  of  Adra-  own  ground,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
num,  40  mUes  distant,  which  was  divided  into  western  portion  of  tiie  island.    He  readied  an 
two  parties,  one  of  which  sent  for  aid  to  him-  eminence  overlooking  the  Orimiasos  just  as  the 
self  and  the  other  to  Hicetas.    The  latter  was  Carthaginians  were  crossing  that  stream,  and, 
nearer,  and  reached  the  city  with  5,000  men;  befriended  by  a  violent  storm  which  pelted  the 
but  his  force  was  suddenly  attacked  and  put  to  enemy  directly  in  the  face,  oompletely  routed 
fiight  by  the  troops  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  them.    The  slaughter  of  the  Cartnaginians  vas 
a  rapid  march  by  the  shortest  but  most  rugged  terrible,  l^heircamp,  their  baggage,  and  iynniAn« 
route.    The  victory  enabled  him  to  form  an  plunder  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerora 
alliance  with  several  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  After  this  victory  he  returned  to  Syracuse  ynth 
with  reinforcements  to  march  his  army  under  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to  over- 
the  very  walls  of  Syracuse,  of  all  which  Hicetas  throw  Hicetas  and  Munercus,  tyranta  of  Leon- 
had  control  except  the  island  of  Ortygia,  in  tini  and  Catana,  the  latter  of  whom  was  abo 
which  Dionysius  lay  encamped,  and  blockaded  allied  with  the  invaders.    Carthage  despatch- 
by  the  Carthaginian  fleet.    Dionysius  at  once  ed  to  their  assistance  a  body  of  Greek  meree- 
gave  up  to  Timoleon  the  island,  with  its  garri-  naries  under  Cisco,  and  the  troops  of  Hmoleou 
son,  arms,  and  magazines,  and  sailed  for  Corinth,  sufiered  several  partial  defeata,  though  not 
There  the  news  of  the  great  success  of  Timoleon  while  under  his  personal  command.     Hketas 
excited  the  highest  enthusiasm ;  2,000  hopUtes  invaded  the  territory  of  Syracuse :  but  on  his 
and  200  horsemen  were  instantiy  voted  and  return  he  was  attacked  and  utterly  defestod, 
equipped,  but  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  Leontini  was  captured,  and  the  tynmt  with 
reacnmg  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  squadron.  Li  his  son  and  the  leader  of  his  forces  were  taken 
the  mean  while  the  Corinthian  leader  retired  and  put  to  death.  His  wife  and  daughters  were 
to  Adranum,  while  Hioetes,  with  a  fleet  of  150  carried  to  Syracuse,  and  were  there  sacrifioed 
Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  land  force  ctf  60,000  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  previous  crime  of 
men,  prosecuted  the  attack  on  Ortygia.  But  as  Hicetas  in  putting  to  death  the  female  r«la- 
anpplies  stole  in  from  Catana  to  the  relief  of  the  tives  of  Dion.    iJthough  Timoleon  was  not 
garrison,  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  part  directly  responsible  for  this  judidsl  murder, 
of  the  besieging  force  in  the  reduction  of  that  his  sanction  of  it  is  the  greatest  stain  upon  his 
place.    While  they  were  gone,  Neon,  the  com-  conduct.    He  now  turned  his  arins  against 
mander  of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading  Mamercus,  whom  he  defeated  near  the  river 
force,  and  gained  possession  of  the  section  oi  Abolus ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Cartbagixoan  aux- 
the  city  cidled  Achradina,  which  he  ioined  to  iliaries  was  so  serious  that  Carthage  eoaduded 
Ortygia  and  fortifled.    The  force  that  nad  gone  a  separate  peace,  and  Mamerous  fled  to  Mee- 
fbrth  to  attack  Catana  returned  immediately,  sana,  which  was  besieged  and  taken.     Ma- 
while  Timoleon  at  the  head  of  4,000  men  mercus  gave  himself  up,  and  was  tried  by  the 
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Syracasan  people,  and  ezeoated.    In  this  work  the  £.,  whioh  are  respectively  distant  100  and 

of  dethroning  tyrants  Timoleon  proceeded  nn-  440  m.    The  island  is  traversed  thronghoat  its 

til  there  were  none  left  in  the  Grecian  portion  length  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  attains  a 

of  Sicily.    He  now  laid  down  his  command  height  in  the  north  of  about  6,000  feet.    Nn- 

both  civil  and  military,  and  became  a  private  merons  offsets  extend  to  the  coasts  on  both 

oitiien  of  Syracuse,  the  inhabitants  of  that  sides,  so  that  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  oc- 

city  voting  him  a  house  and  a  landed  property,  cupied  by  mountains  separated  from  each  other 

where  he  resided,  bringing  his  wife  and  fam-  by  narrow  valleys;  but  there  are  considerable 

ily  from  Ck>riBth.    Yet,  though  he  had  given  tracts  of  level  ground  near  the  head  of  Goe- 

up  his  power,  his  character  and  moral  ascen-  pang  bay,  one  of  which  is  about  10  m.  square. 

dency  were  so  great  that  he  exercised  aU  the  The  rivers  are  all  short  mountain  torrents ; 

functions  of  a  real  ruler  throughout  Grecian  many  of  them  become  dry  in  summer,  and  the 

Sicily.     Cities  were  repeopled,  constitutions  water  of  all  is  unwholesome.    Traces  of  vol- 

were  modified,  and  pubko  decisions  were  made  canic  origin  are  apparent  in  several  places,  and 

in  acoordanoe  with  his  advice.  This  was  more  the  island  is  subject  to  frequent  eiurUiquakes, 

especially  the  case  in  Syracuse,  where  he  never  the  most  destructive  of  which  on  record  took 

interfered  in  political  matters  except  in  times  place  in  1794,  when  the  church  and  other 

of  serious  difficulty,  and  where  his  counsel  was  buildings  at  Ooepang  were  thrown  down.  The 

usually  followed  without  discussion.    Toward  mountains  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  but  in 

the  close  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind,  places  there  are  forests  of  considerable  extent. 

His  ftmeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  with  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found  in 

great  magnificence,  and  as  his  body  was  about  small  quantities.    In  many  places  the  land  is 

to  be  burned  the  herald  Demetrius  made  the  barren,  and  the  vegetation  differs  considerably 

following  announcement:  ^'TheSyraousanpeo-  from  tiiat  of  the  western  islands  of  the  archi- 

pie  solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  200  min»,  the  pelago,  but  partakes  very  mucn  of  the  charao- 

fnneral  of  this  man,  the  Oorinthian  Timoleon,  ter  of  that  of  N.  Australia.    The  palms  are 

son  of  Timodemus.    They  have  passed  a  vote  few  in  number,  and  many  of  the  ricn  fruits  of 

to  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festivid  the  western  islands  are  not  found  here.    The 

matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  animals  found  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  central 

gymnastics,  because,  after  having  put  down  the  range  of  mountains  resemble  those  on   the 

despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re-  western  islands  of  the  archipelago,  but  those 

colonized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  on  the  opposite  side  are  strongly  allied  to  the 

he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  consti-  fauna  of  Australia.    The  domestic  animals  have 

tntion  and  laws."    Timoleon  is  one  of  the  no-  all  been  introduced,  but  with  the  exception  of 

blest  characters  in  ancient  history,  and  the  in-  the  horse  and  buffalo  none  of  them  are  very 

terval  of  freedom  which  Sicily  eigoyed  from  numerous.    Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts ; 

his  arrival  to  the  usurpation  of  Agathodes  pearl  oysters  are  found  in  some  places,  and  a 

was  due  solely  to  his  efforts.   His  life  was  writ-  kind  of  coral  much  prized  by  the  Japanese  is 

ten  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch.  procured  on  the  reefis.    The  people  live  chiefiy 

TLKON,  called  Tex  Misaitthbopb,  an  Athe-  by  hunting.    The  women  weave  doth,  and  the 

nian  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  only  manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in 

centory  B.  0.    In  consequence  of  ingratitude  are  the  construction  of  canoes  and  ornaments 

experienced  from  those  he  had  benefited,  and  for  their  horses.    The  inhabitants  are  of  low 

of  disappointments  in  friendship,  he  secluded  stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 

himself  from  the  world,  and,  except  Alcibiades,  hair.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  prin- 

admitted  no  one  to  his  society.    He  is  said  to  cipally  from  Ooepang,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 

have  died  from  a  broken  limb  which  he  refused  hands  of  the  Chinese.    Timor  appears  to  have 

to  soffer  a  surgeon  to  set.    He  is  the  subject  of  been  well  known  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 

Shakespeare's  **  Timon  of  Athens.'*  who  traded  to  it,  long  before  tiiie  arrival  of  the 

TIMOR,  or  TiMUB,  an  island  situated  near  Portuguese  in  the  eastern  seas. 
the  S.  £.  part  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  ex-  TDiOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 
tending  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  about  Ohalcis  864  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
800  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  60  general  Oonon,  and  first  comes  into  public  no- 
m. ;  )at.  of  S.  end,  lO""  24'  S.,  long.  128°  82'  E. ;  tice  in  878  B.  C,  when,  along  with  Iphicrates 
area  estimated  at  12,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  and  Callistratus,  he  was  made  general  of  the 
200,000.  The  native  chiefs  on  the  W.  and  S.  fieet  which  was  engaged  in  brin^g  over  the 
coasts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  islands  and  maritime  cities  to  me  Athenian 
who  have  their  chief  settlement  at  Ooepang ;  confederacy,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  es- 
while  those  on  the  E.  and  K  pay  tribute  to  the  pecially  successful.  In  876  he  was  sent  with  a 
Portuguese,  who  have  established  themselves  fleet  of  60  triremes  to  move  about  the  Pe- 
at Ddli.  The  coasts  are  not  much  indented  loponnesus  and  alarm  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
by  bays,  but  the  harbors  of  Ooepang  and  DeUi  and  by  the  justness  of  his  dealings  and  the  fair- 
are  safe  and  commodious.  The  shores  are  lined  ness  of  his  professions  gained  over  numerous 
in  many  places  by  rocks  and  sand  banks ;  and  allies  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Near  Alyzia  he 
several  islets  intervene  between  Timor  and  the  was  attacked  by  a  Spartan  fleet,  which  he  de- 
island  of  Floree  to  the  W,  and  New  Guinea  to  feated.    The  next  year,  peace  being  made  be- 
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tween  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  waa  reoaUed;  bnt  tie.  Charea  thought  differenilj,  and  ei^BSag 
in  oonaeqnenoe  of  his  stopping  on  his  way  home  npon  the  men  to  follow  him  rnshed  into  the 
at  S^ynthos  and  forcibly  restoring  some  dem-  fight  without  his  oolleagnes  and  was  drina 
ocratio  ezUes,  war  was  again  declared.  In  97ft  back  Hereupon  he  wrote  to  Athens  aeonsin; 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  to  be  his  colleagues  of  corruption  and  baekwardnes 
sent  to  tne  relief  of  Oorcyra,  but  in  order  to  in  not  supporting  hiUL  A  trial  of  acconntabg> 
obtain  seamen  and  funds  was  obliged  to  make  ity  was  afterward  held  at  Athena,  in  which 
a  preliminary  cruise  among  the  insular  allies,  Iphicrates  and  Timothens  were  ohaiged  with 
remaining  absent  so  long  as  to  endanger  the  having  received  bribes  from  the  Cbiana  sad 
loss  of  Oorcyra.  His  iq>pointment  was  conse-  Bhodians,  and  with  betraying  their  trust  by 
quently  cancelled,  and  an  accusation  was  en-  deserting  Ohares  at  a  moment  when  aoooesB 
tered  against  him,  which  was  tried  in  November  might  have  been  gained.  The  former  was  ae- 
at  Athens,  Alcetas,  tyrant  of  the  Molossians,  and  quitted,  but  the  latter  was  found  guilty  sad 
Jason,  king  of  Pher®,  appearing  as  witnesses  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talenta,  al- 
in  his  favor.  He  was  acquitted,  and  in  the  though  it  is  not  known  what  oanaed  tbe  dif- 
spring  of  872  accepted  t^e  command  of  the  ference  in  the  sentences.  The  fine  was  tbe 
Greek  mercenaries  serving  under  Artaxerzes  largest  ever  imposed  at  Athena,  and  Tlmotheos 
IL  of  Persia  against  Nectanebus  L  in  Egypt,  after  the  trial  retired  to  Ohaloia  in  Eobcea. 
Soon  after  returning  from  tills  war,  he  waa  After  his  death  his  son  Oonon  was  peimitted 
sent  by  the  Atiieniws  with  an  armament  to  to  compromise  the  fine  by  paying  10  taknfii 
the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor  to  asnst  Ariobarzanes,  for  repairing  the  walls  of  tiie  cnty.  Isocratefl, 
satrap  of  Phrygia;  but  finding  that  the  latter  the  friend  of  Timotheus,  says  that  the  reaoh 
was  m  revolt  against  Artazerxes,  he  refused  of  this  trial  waa  due  to  the  CTeat  mipopn- 
him  direct  aid  in  accordance  with  his  instruo-  larit^  of  the  latter  in  Athena.  In  the  iietga 
tions,  but  turned  his  force  against  the  island  service  he  had  been  scrupulously  just  in  his 
of  Samos,  of  which  he  became  master  after  a  dealings,  but  his  haughtineBa  had  made  ham 
siege  of  10  or  11  months.  In  return  for  this  extremely  unpopular  among  the  politieal  lead- 
conquest,  which  really  shook  the  authority  of  ers  at  home.  His  life  was  wntten  by  Qor- 
Artazerxes  and  aided  the  revolt  of  Ariobar-  nelius  N^epos. 

zanes,  the  latter  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  TIMOTHY  (Gr.Tc/iodeor,  ^'honored  of  God  ^ 
Crithote,  which  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  companion  in  travel 
partial  control  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  oo-  and  in  preaching.  He  was  a  natiTeof  Dobeor 
cupation  of  a  large   surrounding   territory.  Lystra,andthesonof  aGreekandaJeweaa.  To 
Timotheus  was  then  appointed  m  place  of  prevent  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  Pan!  cironmciaed 
Iphicrates  to  an  extensive  command,  including  him.    He  was  regularly  set  apart  to  the  dStte 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Ohersonese.  With  of  the  ministry  by  tiie  laying  on  of  the  hands 
the  aid  of  Macedonia  he  reduced  Torone,Poti-  of  Paul  and  the  presbytery.    He  lounieyed, 
dffla,  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other  cities  partly  in  company  with  Paul  and  parUy  ooimm»- 
belonging  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  but  sioned  by  him,  through  Macedonia  and  Aehaia; 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  attack  upon  Amphi-  later  he  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesus,  whence 
polls.    In  86d-d62  he  proceeded  against  Gotys,  he  accompanied  the  wostle  to  JeruasJem,  and 
king  of  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  tiie  probably  to  Borne.    In  the  epistlea  of  Buil 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  Ohersonese,  in  written  during  his  captivity  at  Borne,  Thnothy 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  not-  is  mentioned  as  being  with  the  npostle.    Ac- 
withstanding  the  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet  cording  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  TinDOthy  was 
under  Epaminondas;  but  for  some  reason  not  the  firat  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  msStred  mar- 
now  known  he  retired  from  his  command.   In  tyrdom  under  Domitian. 
858  the  cities  of  Euboea  sent  messages  to  TDIOTHT,  Epistles  xo,  two  oanoaoicalbooki 
Athens  entreating  aid  against  the  Thebans,  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  by  tiie  apoB- 
who  had  despatched  a  large  force  into  the  isl-  tie  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy.    Tliey  are 
and.  Through  the  energy  of  Timotheus,  within  mentioned  by  TertulHan,  Olement  of  Alezan- 
6  days  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army  under  his  dria,  and  Origen,  but  are  not  contained  in  the 
command  was  in  Eubosa,  and  in  the  course  of  collection   of  Mardon.      In   modem  times, 
80  days  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  evacuate  Schleiermacher  attacked  the  authenticity  of  tbe 
the  island  under  capitulation.    In  856,  the  sec-  first  epistie,  and  after  him  the  authenticity  of 
ond  year  of  the  social  war,  Ohares,  Iphicrates  either  the  flirst  or  both  episties  has  been  doobt- 
and  his  son  Menestheus,  and  Timotheus  were  ed  by  Baur,  Beuterdahl  (now  ardhbidiop  of 
appointed  to  the  joint  command  of  an  Athenian  Lund),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Orodaer,  and 
fleet,  which  first  directed  its  attention  to  the  others;  against  whom  it  has  been  deftaded  by 
reduction  of  Byzantium,  whereupon  the  fleet  Hug,  Guericke,  Thiersch,  Wieseler,  Beoaa,  and 
of  the  Ohians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  others.    The  first  epistie  is  supposed  to  have 
of  Samos  and  sailed  to  the  Hellespont.    The  been  written  about  the  year  65,  and  oontaina 
Athenian  commanders  agreed  upon  a  common  instructions  respecting  the  qualincationa  of  va- 
plan  of  action,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  rious  officers  in  tiie  church,  and  strong  odior- 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Iphicrates  and  Timo-  tations  to  fidelity.    Purity  of  oondnot  and  im- 
theus  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  begin  a  bat-  provement  of  his  qnritual  gilts  are  urged  i^khi 
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Thnoihy,  and  partieolar  directions  are  given  of  Genghis.    At  12  years  of  age  he  entered 

him  wiyi  regard  to  yarions  dasses  of  peraons.  military  life,  and  in  1861  became  chief  of  the 

The  seoond  epistle  waa  written  during  the  cap-  tribe  of  Berlaa,  and  sncceeded  in  expelling 

tivity  of  Pam  at  Bome,  and  while  he  was  in  from  the  kingdom  of  Transoziana  the  khan  of 

expectation  of  martyrdom.    It  giyes  instrao-  Kashgar,  who  had  invaded  it  'with  an  army  of 

tions  on  Christian  steadfastness  and  fidelity  Getes  or  Calmnoks.    In  this  war  he  was  once 

(eh.  I) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to  constancy  (oh.  ii.) ;  plnn^ed  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  escaped, 

warns  him  aganist  fidse  teachers,  invites  him  swimming  in  his  flight  the  broad  stream  of  the 

to  come  to  Bome,  and  gives  information  of  Jihoon ;  and  he  also  received  a  wonnd  in  the 

many  of  the  companions  of  Panl  (ch.  iii  and  thigh  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan,  which 

iv.).    The  two  epiatlee  to  Timothy,  together  left  him  permanently  lame.     He  had  dnrinff 

with  the  one  to  litas,  are  comprised  nnder  the  these  scenes  of  tamnlt  supported  the  canse  or 

name  pastoral  epistles.    Beoent  commentaries  Hussein,  khan  of  northern  Ehorassan,  and  after 

on  them  have  been  written  by  Heydenreioh  havmg  driven  out  the  Cahnncks  he  married 

(Hadamar,  1826),  Hatt  (Ttlbingen,  1881),  Mack  the  sister  of  that  powerfol  chief.     With  him 

(Tabingen,  1886),  Mathies  (Greifswalde,  1840),  he  had  fre^nent  contentions,  being  unwilling 

and  ElSoott  (London,  1861).  to  endure  either  an  equal  or  superior,  and  on 

TIMOTHY GBAfiS(jpAZdtfmjpra^0n«a, linn.),  one  occasion  sent  him  the  message  that  "he 

agramineousbayplant,  much  cultivated  in  N^ew  who  wishes  to  embrace  the  bride  of  royalty 

^Umd  and  New  York,  where  it  is  also  caUed  must  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword." 

Herd^B  grass,  from  a  Mr.  Herd,  who,  according  At  last  the  difference  between  them  broke  out 

to  Jared  Eliot  (1760),  found  it  in  a  swamp  near  into  an  open  war.    With  a  body  of  horsemen 

Piscataqna,  and  in  Pennsylvanii^  where  it  is  numbering  only  260,  he  surprised  and  took  the 

known  by  the  first  name,  derived,  it  is  said,  from  dty  of  iNakhshab,  defended  by  a  garrison  of 

Mr.  Tunothy  Hanson,  who  first  introduced  it  12,000,  and  in  1866  totally  defeated  his  rival 

either  from  Europe  or  from  New  England,  and  near  his  capital  Balkh.    Hussein  was  put  to 

extensively  cultivated  it.     Loudon  says  that  death,  and  Balkh  taken  in  1869,  after  a  siege 

Mr.  Hanson  introduced  it  from  America  into  of  8  years.    In  the  same  year  a  general  diet 

England,  but  other  authorities  call  it  a  native  was  held,  and  Timour  proclaimed  khan  of  Jag- 

of  Enrope.  In  England  it  is  called  the  meadow  atal,  Samarcand  being  chosen  as  his  residence, 

cat's  tail.    Its  stem  or  culm  rises  to  the  height  He  now  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  tbe 

of  2  to  4  feet,  and  is  smooth  and  round ;  its  countries  once  under  the  power  of  Genghis 

leaves  are  flat,  rough  on  their  upper  sur&ces;  Khan,. and  attacked  the  neighboring  princes 

the  sheaths  long  and  striate,  smooth ;  the  stip-  in  detail.    The  khan  of  the  Getes,  ruling  the 

ales  blunt;  the  flower  spikes  long,  cylindrical,  country  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Irtish, 

upright;  the  flowers  consisting  of  2  truncated  was  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in  1879  the 

and  awned  glumes  fringed  upon  their  backs,  khan  of  Khiva  was  conquered.    He  then  un- 

and  of  2  membranaceous  palea,  distinct  styles  dertook  the  reduction  of  Khorassan,  and  re* 

with  white  stigmas,  and  ^e  stamens  with  pur-  oeived  the  submission  of  a  part  of  it,  but  waa 

pie  anthers.    Although  coarse  and  hard  if  al-  met  with  a  fierce  resistance  by  Gaiyath-ed-Deen- 

lowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  dmothy  grass,  cut  Pir-Ali,  whose  capital  was  Herat.    His  efforts 

when  in  blossom  or  soon  after,  is  greatly  rel-  were  all  in  vain,  and  the  taking  of  his  capital 

ished  hj  stock,  and  is  found  to  possess  a  large  by  storm  paved  the  way  for  the  easy  conquest 

percentage  of  nutritive  matter.     It  is  well  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.    All  Khoras- 

adapted  to  laying  down  reclaimed  bogs,  such  san  was  now  in  his  power;  but  the  town  ot 

as  abound  in  peat,  and  in  instances  where  4  Sebsewar  revolted,  was  stormed,  and  2,000  of 

tons  have  been  prc^uoed  per  acre  Hie  timothy  the  inhabitants  while  still  living  were  placed 

has  constituted  ^e  bulk  of  the  hay.    In  drier  upon  one  another,  until  the  whole  pile  assumed 

lands,  though  its  yield  is  fiur,  yet  it  is  at  a  dis-  the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  the  layers  of  human 

advantage  because  it  is  tardy  in  aftergrowth,  beings  were  then  fastened  together  by  mortar, 

and  needs  fh^dipg  at  the  roots  wi^  clover.  Aspiring  now  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Another  European  species  (P.  alpinum^  Linn.)  Timour  fixed  his  eyes  on  Persia,  ruled  by 

Dccnrs  among  thei  white  mountains  of  New  petty  tyrants,  who  were  successively  beaten. 

Qampshire,  uid  to  the  northward.  All  Persia  was  soon  in  his  power,  and  the 

TIMOU&,  or  Tahkblaitb  (a  corruption  of  country  between  the  Tigria  ana  the  Euphrates, 

Hmoar  Lenk,  t . «.,  Thnour  the  Lame),  an  ori-  from  the  sources  to  the  mouths  of  those  rivers, 

ptal  conqueror,  bom  in  the  village  of  Sebz,  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  Christian 

in  the  district  of  Kedi,  about  40  m.  8.  E.  from  princes  of  Georgia  also  became  his  tributaries, 

^arcand,  in  1885,  died  in  Otrar  on  the  Jaz-  An  invasion  of  Timour's  territory  by  Tocta- 

Elites,  Feb.  19, 1405.    He  was  the  son  of  the  mish,  whom  he  himself  had  established  in  the 

chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Berlas,  which  in-  Mongol  empire  of  the  north,  led  to  the  conquest 

babited  Keah,  and  on  his  mother's  side  was  a  of  western  Tartary.    The  pursuit  of  his  enemy 

iirect  descendant  of  (Genghis  Khan.   His  birth  having  led  the  conqueror  of  the  East  into  the 

tiappened  in  a  period  of  generid  anarchy,  and  provinces  of  Bussia,  he  threatened  Moscow, 

of  constant  and  petty  wars  between  the  powers  marched  to  the  south,  and  sacked  and  burned 

which  had  come  into  possession  of  the  empire  Azof  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don.     He  now 
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tnrned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  India,  preyailed.    Eren  his  race  woald  haTe  beeot 
at  the  idea  of  which  his  emirs  at  first  revolted,  extinct,  had  not  one  of  his  descend anta  fled 
'*  The  rivers  I''  said  they.  *^  and  the  mountains  before  the  Usbeks  of  the  north  to  accompM 
and  deserts!  and  the  soldiers  dad  in  armor  I  the  conquest  of  Hindostan. — ^The  great  anUkor- 
and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  men !"    But  ity  for  the  life  of  Tamerlane  is  the  Persisa 
the  conqueror  was  neither  to  be  terrified  nor  history  of  Sheref-ed-Deen-Ali,  to  whom  the 
turned  aside.    The  vast  army  crossed  the  In-  journals  of  his  secretaries  were  intmaiedf  and 
dus  in  1898  at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  after  whose  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
a  long  march,  in  which  he  massacred  100,000  by  P6tis  de  la  Oroiz  under  the  tide  of  Sktgin 
captives,  stood  before  Delhi.    A  battle  was  ae  Timur-Bec,  eannu  saug  Is  nem  du  gnad 
fought  in  tibie  plain  near  the  city,  and  the  Tamerlan  (4  vols.  12mo.,  Pans,  1732).    Tiie 
stately  capital  o!  Hindostan  became  the  prize  writings  attributed  to  Timonr  are  onlj  knovn 
of  the  victors.    He  penetrated  still  farther  to  exist  in  Persian,  and  are  of  qneetkuiabM 
into  the  country,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  authenticity.   The  ^^  Institntionfi,*'  with  an  &g- 
news  of  insurrections  in  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  lish  translation  and  a  valuable  iadex,  wk 
and  of  the  designs  of  Bijazet,  sultan  of  Tur-  published  at  Oxford  in  1788  (4to.)  by  Migcr 
key.    His  first  care  was  to  crush  the  rebellion  JDavy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Arabic,  aad 
in  Georgia,  and  as  the  Mongol  and  Ottoman  has  also  been  translated  into  French  by  Lan- 
conquests  now  bordered  unon  one  another,  a  gl^     The  "  Commentaries"  of  Timoor  hare 
collision  was  soon  renderea  certain.    Timour  been  translated  from  a  manuscript  of  IC^Jor 
overran  Syria,  then  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  Davy  by  Migor  Stewart,  late  profeaaov'  of  oii- 
and   havinff   stormed   the   revolted  city  of  ental  languages  in  the  East  India  company  s 
Bagdad,  July  9,  1401,  left  in  the  public  places  college,  and  published  by  the  oriental  trans- 
of  the  town  a  pile  of  90,000  slaughtered  human  lation  committee  of  London.    These  only  can- 
beings.    At  last  the  two  great  armies  of  the  tain  his  life  firom  his  birth  to  his  4lBt  year,  no 
sultan  and  the  Mongol  conqueror  met  on  July  version  having  as  yet  appeared  of  thatpoitioa 
20,  1402,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the  containing  his  last  80  years  of  war  and  weat- 
former  was  totally  defeated,  and  captured  in  em  conquests.    The  latest  work  ia  a  transbr 
attempting  to  save  himself  by  flight.    The  tion  of  the  narrative  of  Olav^o,  envoy  of  Heniy 
story  that  Timour  placed  his  royal  prisoner  in  HI.  of  OastQe  to  Timour,  by  O.  B.  Martbaa 
an  iron  cage  is  now  deemed  doubtful,  but  in  (Hakluyt  society,  1860). 
spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Persian  historians       TIN  (Lat.  ^tonnvm),  a  metal  reaembling  dlr 
of  the  times,  it  is  cdmost  certain  that<Bigazet  ver  in  color  and  lustre,  though  presenting  a 
was  treated  harshly,  and  not  long  afterward  yellowish  tint  when  the  white  light  reflected 
he  died.     Timour^s  dominions  now  covered  from  its  surface  is   excluded;    symbt^  Sa; 
all  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  tiie  Per-  chemical  equivalent,  69;  specific  gravity,  7.29. 
sian  gulf^  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  It  is  harder  than  lead  and  softer  than  gold, 
and  the  archipelago.    He  might  have  added  melts  at  442^  F.,  and  is  not  sensibly  volatil- 
Europe  to  his  conquests,  but  he  had  not  a  sin-  ized  at  high  temperatures,  though  at  a  strong 
gle  galley  to  transport  his  army  over  the  nar-  red  heat  it  emits  white  fumes.    When  very 
row  sea  which  divides  the  two  continents,  nor  slowly  cooled  from  a  melted  conditi<Ni,  it  be- 
could  he  prevail  upon  either  the  Turks  or  the  comes  crystaJline,  presenting  either  rhombic 
Greeks  to  furnish  him  with  any  means  of  trans-  plates  or  octagonid  needles,  which  are  disdnct- 
portation.    Both  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  ly  brought  to  view  by  treating  the  extenal 
the  oriental  conqueror,  however,  and  he  was  surface  with  dilute  aqua  regia.    The  soiftoe 
also  gratified  with  the  nominal  allegiance  of  the  thus  prepared  is  ornamental,  and  the  fWnch 
sultan  of  Egypt.    He  now  retired  to  Samar-  make  use  of  this  material  (m^'rs  wtoffyae) 
cand,  and  spent  two  months  in  festivities,  but  for  the  covers  of  snuff  boxes,  &c.    The  crystal- 
did  not  long  remain  idle.    He  had  planned  an  line  structure  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  cf  the 
invasion  of  Ohina,  from  which  the  house  of  peculiar  crackling  sound  emitted  when  a  bar  of 
Genghis  had  recently  been  expelled,  and  pre-  tin  is  bent  backward  and  forward;  this  aoimd 
vious  to  his  return  from  his  Ottoman  conquests  is  dengnated  by  l^e  French  U  cri  <r«tetm,  or 
had  sent  an  army  beyond  the  Jaxartes  to  prepare  tin  cry.    Considerable  heat  is  developed  \ff 
the  way  for  his  own  advance.    At  the  head  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  metal  upon  each 
of  200,000  veteran  troops  he  began  his  march,  other.    Tin  is  very  maUeable,  eq[)eda&y  wben 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  on  the  ice,  and  had  ahready  its  temperature  is  raised  to  212^    It  is  rasdily 
gone  a  distance  of  800  miles  from  his  capital  rolled  or  beaten  into  sheets  not  mora  than 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  death.    His  army  j^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  drawn  into  fine 
was  disbanded  and  the  invasion  of  Ohina  was  wire.    The  metal,  however,  is  defeieat  in  te- 
given  up.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  86  years,  nacity,  a  wire  of  ^  inch  diameter  wwtaimng 
all  of  which  was  spent  in  military  operations,  only  84^  lbs.  weight.    At  ordinary  tempera- 
and  left  86  sons  and  grandsons  and  IT  grand-  tures  tin  is  slowly  tarnished  by  exposure  to 
daughters.    A  large  proportion  of  his  con-  air  and  moisture,  but  when  melted  its  sor&oe 
quests,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western  is  soon  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and  at 
parts  of  Asia,  were  lost  immediately  by  his  high  temperatures  its  oxidation  takes  place  so 
successors,  among  whom  constant  dissensions  rigidly  as  to  cause  ignition,  and  the  metal 
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bnniBinthabTilfiiiiitwhite  li^t.    A  current  and  poaBeBsing  ihnoih  ralae  among  the  rade 

of  steam  paaaed  over  the  m^ied  metal  oro-  natiyes  of  the  mining  regions.    It  is  supposed 

duces  the  same  oxidizing  effect.    The  product  that  tiie  beantiftil  bronze  svords,  daggers,  and 

of  combustion  is  first  a  pulverulent  gray  oxide,  spear  heads  occasionallj  found  in  £)^and  in 

and  then  a  yellow  white  ^  powder  called  putty  the  graves  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  Drought 

of  tin,  which  is  the  binoxiae,  consisting  of  oxy-  into  the  country  for  tliis  purpose  by  the  PhoB- 

gen  27.2  and  tin  100.    Tin  is  violently  attache-  nidans.    la  the  middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was 

ed  by  nitric  add,  and  slowly  by  strong  hydro-  largdy  used  for  the  beUs  of  churches,  and  at  a 

chloric  add  heated,  while  it  is  not  affected  by  later  period  it  was  in  still  greater  demand  for 

dilute  solphurio  acid.    It  combines  with  several  bronze  cannon.     The  Cornish  mines  in  ^e 

other  mefcals,  and  forms  with  them  a  variety  reign  of  King  John  appear  to  have  been  man- 

of  useful  alloys,  as  also  the  amalgam  employed  ag^  principally  by  Jews.     Discoveries  are 

for  silvering  mirrors.     (See  Aicaiaam,  Bbi-  still  occasionally  made  of  the  ruins  of  fnr- 

TAJsnxu.  Metal,  Bbobtzx,  Mibsob,  Pkwteb,  and  naces,  which  are  called  Jews^  houses ;  and 

Spboultjh.) — ^Tin  was  used  by  the  ancient  He-  small  blocks  of  tin  of  an  andent  date  are  also 

brews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and  was  an  es-  met  with,  oalled  Jews'  tin.    The  history  of 

pedal  object  of  the  Phoenicians  in  their  voy-  these  mines  is  recorded  in  the  "  Survey  of 

ages  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,    id-  Cornwall,"  by  Richard  Carew  (1602,  reprinted 
though  it  is  questioned  whether  the  hedU  of  « 1760) ;  in  the  "  Natural  History  of  Cornwall," 

£zek.  xxviL  12,  Numb.  xxxi.  22,  Isaiah  i.  25,  by  tiie  Bev.  Richu^  Borlase  (1758);  and  in 

&c.,  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Greek  jcao-  various  other  English  publications.    Tin  mines 

(rirfpoff,  and  this  by  the  English  tin,  there  is  no  were  discovered  in  the  district  of  Meissen  and 

question  but  that  the  bronze  yessels  and  im-  in  Bohemia  in  the  12th  or  18th  centuries;  and 

plements  of  very  remote  periods,  found  at  in  1250  the  low  price  at  which  the  Germans 

Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  are  in  part  sold  their  tin  seriously  affected  the  English 

composed  of  tin,  which  metal  Wilkinson  sug-  trade.    Spain  still  yidds  some  tin.    Other  im- 

gests  the  Egyptians  may  have  obtained  from  portant  European  localities  of  tin  at  the  pres- 

Spain  or  India  long  before  the  voyages  of  the  ent  time  are  Altenberg  in  Saxony;  Zinnwald 

Phcemdans   into   the  Atlantic.    Tm   is  fre-  and  Schlackenwalde  in  Bohemia;  near Limo^ 

quently  named  in  the  mad,  and  appears  to  in  the  department  of  Haute- Yienne,  at  Pynao 

hare  been  a  metal  with  which  the  Greeks  near  Nantes,  in  Loire-Inf§rieure,  and  at  Yille- 

were  familiar.    Homer  speaks  of  it  as  being  dieu  in  Morbihan,  France;  and  in  Dalecarlia, 

employed  for  the  rdsed  work  on  the  exterior  Sweden.    The  ore  is  abundant  in  the  Siberian 

of  shields,  for  making  greaves,  and  binding  to-  mining  district  of  Nertchinsk;  and  in  southern 

^ther  parts  of  armor,  as  also  for  household  Asia,  it  has  been  very  extensively  worked  in 

und  ornamental  purposes ;   and,  as  remarked  the  island  of  Banca  since  the  discovery  of  the 

bj  Wilkinson,  the  Greek  word  named  above,  mines  in  1710.    In  1751  there  were  produced 

translated  tin,   *^ib  the  same  as  the  Arabic  here  870  tons;  in  1852, 5,285  tons;  and  in  1858, 

Qame  hudeeTy  by  which  the  metal   is  still  8,745  tons.   More  ancient  mines  have  also  been 

known  in  the  East.    It  is  also  called  kastira  in  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Malay 

Sanscrit.'*    Btrabo,  Biodorus   Siculus,  Pliny,  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim ;  in 

and  other  ancient  writers  describe  the  com-  1858  they  yielded  900  to  1,000  tons.    There  are 

nerce  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  cer-  others  in  the  K.  portion  of  Burmah,  and  also 

bam  islands  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  named,  on  in  Madagascar.    Tin  ore  is  imported  into  Eng- 

iccoant  of  the  quantity  of  tin  there  obtained,  land  from  Victoria  in  Australia,  where  it  oc- 

iie  Cassiteridee.    These  islands  were  doubt-  curs  in  broken  transparent  crysStals  in  the  de- 

less  the  Scilly  islands,  S.  W.  of  Cornwall,  and  posit  gold  mines.    As  early  as  1850,  0  tons  9 

nay  have  been  visited  to  receive  tin  brought  to  cwt.  of  tin  were  imported  from  Australia ;  in 

;hem  from  the  tin  region  of  Cornwall ;  or  the  1854,  8^  tons  tin  and  62  tons  ore ;  in  1865,  49 

Pbcenicians,  who  carefully  concealed  the  real  tons  ore ;  in  1856,  850  tons  ore ;  and  in  1857, 

tource  of  their  profitable  conuneroe,  may  have  816  tons  ore.    On  the  American  continent,  the 

^ven  them  this  name  to  niislead  the  Bomans,  ore  is  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico, 

^ho  long  sought  to  discover  the  secret.    Li-  Peru  supplied  very  variable  quantities,  amount- 

.eresting  x>aper8  upon  this   subject   may  be  ing  iu  1866  to  289  tons  tin  and  871  tons  tin  ore 
bund  m  vols.  in.  and  iv.  of  the  ^^  Transactions    and  regulus.    The  tin  product  of  Bolivia  has 

^f  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall;^'  see  been  stated  to  attain  8,000  tons  annually,  which 

ilso  '^  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  De-  is  enormous,  but  the  produce  is  certainly  very 

ron,  and  West  Somerset,''  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  large.    The  Mexicans  obtained  tin  from  the 

)eche,  p.  5^.    Spain  as  weU  as  Cornwall  ftir-  mines  of  Tasco,  of  which  they  made  bronze  for 

lished  this  metal  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  both  cutting  instruments  of  great  hardness,  and  small 

'ountries  were  to  this  enterprising  race  what  pieces  of  tin  in  shape  of  a  T  were  used  for 

America  at  a  later  period  was  to  the  Spaniards,  money.    Cortes  had  bronze  cannon  made  with 

n  ezchttoge  for  yaluable  metals,  the  early  the  tin  of  Tasco.    Tin  in  Greenland  is  asso- 

uirigators  gave  earthenware  vessels,  oil,  salt,  .  ciated  with  cryolite.    In  the  United  States, 

wous  implements  of  bronze,  and  other  ob-  a  few  small  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  tin  have 

iects  easily  manufactured  by  a  skUfdl  people,  been  found  at  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass.^ 
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and  also  at  Ljme,  K.  H,    At  Jaekson,  N.  H.,  is    oringporcelaiii  and  gtaas,  withirhich  itiftiii. 
a  yein  whioh  has  fimiiahed  small  specimens  of    corporated  hj  fusion. — ^The  geology  of  the  th 
iJie  ore,  and  the  metal  has  been  detected  in  the    yeins  of  Oomwall  has  been  noticed  In  the  se- 
magnetic  iron  ores  of  the  highlands  of  New    connt  of  the  mines  of.that  region  in  the  srtkh 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  some  of  the  an-    Coppeb  Mines,  vol.  t.  p.  68£    Until  the  last 
riferoQs  ores  of  Virginia.    In  Caiifomia  it  is    century  it  was  the  tin  alone  that  gave  value  to 
found  inauoh  quantity  as  to  encourage  the  hope    these  mines ;  and  when  in  worldng  them  yd- 
of  its  becoming  an  important  product.    Native    low  copper  ores  took  ^e  place  of  tin  in  deptk, 
tin  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  small    as  was  generally  the  case,  the  mines  w^q 
grayish  white  grains  in  the  gold  washings  of    abandondl.    When  the  mines  have  afterward 
Siberia. — The  only  ore  that  is  worked  is  the  bin-    been  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  copper.  tLej 
oxide,  SnOa,  also  termed  oassiterite,  tin  stone,    have  again  in  many  instances  been  fonnd  pst>- 
dec.   It  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  hs  crystal-    ductive  of  tin  at  still  greater  depths,     t^ 
lized  in  right  prisms  with  a  square  base,  also  in    modes  of  occurrence  of  tin  ores  are  varioas. 
rolled  pieces,  called  stream  tin,  among  the  sand    Their  origioal  source  is  in  veins,  in  many  d 
and  gravel  of  superficial  deposits,  and  in  con-    the  larger  of  which  the  ore  is  obtained  in  errs- 
oretionary  forms,  resembling  wood  in  their    talline  masses  associated  with  pyiitous  inm 
fibrous  structure  and  concentric  layers.    The    and  copp^  and  with  ores  of  antimony  and  ar- 
last  variety  is  often  known  as  wood  tin.  It  is  in    senic.     The  gangue  of  the  veins  consists  of 
mammillary  and  kidney-shaped  masses,  some-    quartz,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  and  apatite,  with 
'  times  of  a  dear  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a    which  are  found  tourmaline,  mica,  topaz,  wd* 
Uaekish  brown  color.    The  concretions  are    fram,  and  other  minerals,    it  is  sJso  found  ^- 
occasionally  met  with,  enveloping  crystals  of    fused  through  small  veins  and  threads  dustered 
quartz  in  layers,  at  first  parallel  to  the  faces    together  and  penetrating  the  rock  in  oertaia 
of  these  crystals,  and  gradually  becoming  bent    lines,  or  disseminated  through  tlie  mass  in  {h-o- 
and  droular  in  the  external  layers.    The  crys-    portion  sufficient  to  render  it  profitable  to 
tallized  oxide  of  tin  has  more  resemblance  to    work,  though  the  partides  of  ore  may  \>e  im- 
several  earthy  minerds,  as  brown  idocrase,    perceptible  to  any  but  an  experienced  eye.    A 
siroon,  &c.,  than  to  metdho  ores.    It  is  distin-    fourth  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  aUuvid  de- 
guished  however  by  its  great  weight,  its  spe-    posits,  in  which  lumps  are  found  that  h&Tc 
dfic  gravity  being  6.8  to  7.2.    Its  hardness  is  6    been  washed  from  the  larger  veins,  and  jpreseni 
to  7.    The  crystals  are  usually  of  brilliant  lus-    a  rolled  appearance  like  nuggets  of  gold  found 
tre,  brown  or  black,   sometimes   red,  gray,    under  the  same  conditions.     These  depoeits 
white,  or  yellow.    Tantalum,  iron,  manganese^    have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
and  columMo  add  have  been  found  in  small    tin  mining,  and  for  centuries  all  tne  tin  dt 
quantity  in  specimens  of  tin  ore.    Mixed  with    Cornwall  was  obtained  from  them  exduaTd^. 
borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ore  is  easily    The  ore  they  produce  is  known  as  stream  tin, 
reduced  by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  but    from  the  application  of  currents  of  water  em- 
done  it  is  inftudble,  and  in  adds  it  is  insol-    ployed  to  separate  it  from  its  earthy  and  stony 
nble. — Several  artificial  compounds  of  tin  and    accompaniments.    Some  of  these  allnvid  d^ 
oxygen  are  obtained  possessing  acid  properties,    posits  have  attained  a  great  depth,  even  withm 
Metastannic  add  (SutOio)  is  a  white,  crystalline,    the  historic  period.    Thus  at  the  Oamon  tin 
insoluble  mass,  obtained  by  treating  metallic    stream  works,  N.  of  Falmouth,  the  excavations 
tin  with  nitric  add.    After  being  treated  with    have  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  50  feet, 
cold  water  and  then  rendered  anhydrous  by    where  the  tin   pebbles   are  found    overlaid 
ignition,  it  constitutea  the  polishing  materid    with  vegetable  accumulations  containing  hu- 
Imown  as  putty  i>owder,  used  for  giving  white-    man  skulls,  remains  of  deer,  and  trees  in  the 
ness  and  opacity  to  enamds  and  for  polishing    place  of  their  growth.    The  small  fiat  veins 
plate.    Another  oxygen  compound  is  stannic    are  sometimes  very  numerous,  running  between 
add  (SnOt  HO),  wMch  combined  with  soda    the  layers  of  killas  from  one  large  vein  to  an- 
forms  a  compound  largely  prepared  as  a  mor-    other,  and  are  known  as  tin  floors.    When  the 
dant  for  the  use  of  tiiie  dyer  and  calico  printer,    ore  is  disseminated  in  small  veins  and  psrtidea 
It  is  the  basis  of  what  is  technically  known  as    through  masses  of  rode,  which  is  usudly  the 
tin-prepare  liquor.    The  salt  is  also  used  for    variety  of  porphyry  called  in  ComwaU  dvao, 
tinmng  copper.    Three  compounds  of  tin  and    the  repository  is  ^metimes  worked  open  to 
sulphur  are  known,  of  which  the  bisulphuret    the  day  like  a  quarry.    The  veins  with  irjiich 
is  used  in  the  arts  as  an  inutation  of  bronze  un-    the  rook  is  charged  are  often  mere  threaib^  and 
der  the  name  of  mosaic  gold.    The  protodilo-    sddom  exceed  8  or  9  inches  in  thickness;  and 
ride  and  bidiloride  of  tm  are  used  in  dyeing    even  these  are  so  irregular  andinternipted,  that 
and  calico  printing.    The  former  has  a  strong    their  direction  or  incfination  oannot  always  be 
affinity  both  for  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  acts    determined.    This  mode  of  oocurrenoe  of  ores 
as  a  powerfd  reducing  agent    ^^en  added  to    is  called  by  the  Germans  a  StiKhn^erh.    The 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  purple  powder    prinoipd  veins  of  tin  are  found  in  three  dis- 
10  precipitated,  which  is  an  obscure  compound    tricts,  the  first  and  most  productive  in  the  8. 
of  sesquioxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.    It  is    W.  of  Cornwall  beyond  Truro,  the  second 
known  as  purple  of  Oasdus,  and  is  used  for  col-    around  St.  Austell,  and  the  third  near  Tavi»- 
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tock,  in  DeTonahlre. — Stream  tin,  being  a  pnre  ground,  in  whioh  the  fires  irere  no  donbt  kept 
ore,  requires  no  preparation  for  the  redaction  np  by  a  blast  Pit  coal  was  first  saooessfaiij 
prooees ;  bat  tliat  obtained  from  the  veins,  be-  nsed  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  and  soon  af- 
ing  mnch  mixed  with  other  ores  and  stony  mat-  ter  reyerberatory  fomaoes  were  invented  and 
ters,  requires  to  be  oarefnlly  sorted  and  dressed,  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  blast  ftir* 
When  obtained  from  lodes  which  yield  copper  naoes  hitherto  in  ose  fbr  reducing  the  ores. 
ore  also,  the  two  kinds  are  separated  as  well  At  the  present  time  this  kind  of  fdribace  is  nsed 
as  may  be  by  hand,  and  the  beet  and  purest  in  Cornwall  ezdusively  for  the  common  class 
fragments  of  tin  ore  are  kept  by  themselves,  of  ores,  which  are  mixed  with  anthracite  dust 
and  those  less  rich  form  ano&er  division,  or  other  pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  and 
The  latter  are  reduced  to  powder  under  heavy  heated  by  fires  of  bitummous  coal.  Blast  fiuv 
stamps,  large  batteries  of  which  are  worked  in  naoes  are  used  only  for  the  best  ore  or  stream 
connection  witJ^  the  mines.  The  pulverized  tin,  and  for  this  only  when  it  is  desired  to  ob* 
ore  is  washed  away  from  the  stamps  by  a  tain  very  pure  metied.  Tin  ores  are  smdted 
strong  current  of  water,  and  in  the  first  vats  near  the  mines  with  fuel  brought  from  Wales, 
throiigh  which  it  passes  the  richer  and  coarser  as  retam  freight  for  vessels  which  carry  cop- 
particles  are  dex>osited.  The  remainder  passes  per  ores  to  be  reduced  m  the  great  smelting  es- 
on  through  the  dressing  apparatus,  consisting  tablishments  at  Swansea.  Tin  smelting  in  re- 
of  baddies,  tossing  tubs,  shaldng  tables,  &o.,  by  verberatory  fbmaoes  is  conducted  in  establish- 
wMch  it  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible  ments  termed  smelting  houses,  and  the  blast 
from  its  accompanying  impurities.  The  con-  fhmaoe  operation  in  what  are  blown  as  blow- 
centn^  ores  are  next  roasted  in  reverberato-  ing  houses.  In  the  former  process  the  diarge 
17  famaoes  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphur-  consists  of  20  to  25  cwt.  of  ore  containing  from 
ets  and  arseniurets,  the  frimes  from  which  pass  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  tin,  mixed  with  pulverized 
of  into  a  chimney  through  condensing  eham-  anthracite  and  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
bers,  in  whidi  the  arsenious  acid  is  coUected.  or  fluor  spar  as  a  fiux  for  combining  with  the 
When  purified  by  another  sublimation,  this  is  silicious  portions  of  the  ore.  After  the  charge 
converted  into  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce,  has  remained  in  the  fhmace  6  or  8  hours  with 
The  roasting  of  a  charge  of  6  to  10  cwt.  of  ore  the  doors  closely  shut,  and  subjeoted  to  a  high 
requires  from  12  to  18  hours.  The  heat  is  very  heat  which  has  been  gradually  increased  in 
gradually  rdsed  till  it  reaches  a  dull  redness,  intensity,  a  door  is  opened  at  the  frirther  ez- 
and  occasionally  during  the  process  the  door  is  tremity  of  the  fhmaoe  under  the  escape  flue^ 
opened  and  the  charge  is  raked  over  the  hearth,  and  the  melted  matter  is  worked  up  with  a 
On  its  ceasing  to  exhale  white  fames  it  is  with-  long  paddle  in  order  to  determine  its  condition 
drawn  from  the  furnace  and  falls  into  an  arch*  and  separate  the  metal  from  the  slags.  When 
ed  chamber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed  to  the  reduction  appears  to  be  complete,  the  latter 
cool.  It  is  then  again  washed,  by  which  it  is  are  raked  out  upon  the  floor  and  sorted. 
easily  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of  its  im-  About  i  of  the  whole  should  be  free  from 
purities.  But  if  much  copper  is  present,  the  inetal  and  requires  no  Itarther  treatment.  An- 
roasted  tin  orea  are  commonly  placed  in  a  ves-  other  portion  may  eontfdn  4  or  6  per  cent. 
Bel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis-  of  tin  in  small  shot,  which  may  be  separated 
Bolres  die  copper  without  affecting  the  oxide  by  stamping  and  washing.  A  third  portion, 
of  tin,  which  after  washing  in  pure  water  is  consisting  of  the  sooriie  last  raked  out,  is  sorioh 
ready  for  the  smelter.  The  mineral  wolfram  in  tin  as  to  be  saved  fbr  the  next  melting  pro> 
(a  doable  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese),  oess.  The  melted  metal  is  then  drawn  off 
w&ich  accompanies  some  tin  ores,  is  so  nearly  through  an  opening  in  tiie  side  ;fiimaoe  into  a 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the  oxide  of  cast  iron  pot,  and  a  new  charge  is  introduoed 
tin,  that  they  canlnot  be  separated  by  mechani-  into  the  fiimaoe.  The  scoria  adhering  to  the 
cal  means;  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  decom-  tin  soon  rises  upon  its  surfhoe  and  is  skunmed 
pose  the  wolfram  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate  off,  and  the  metal  is  then  ladled  into  reotan- 
or  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  ore  and  heating  guhu*  moulds.  It  still  contains  so  many  im- 
this  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  puiities,  as  iron,  arsenic,  copx>er,  and  tungsten, 
The  tungstio  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  fonn-  together  with  some  oxide  of  tin,  that  it  is  ne* 
ing  a  soluble  compound,  which  may  be  removed  cessary  to  Bublect  it  to  farther  processes  of  re- 
by  water,  and  after  crystallization  be  employed  fining.  The  blocks  are  laid  up  together  near 
bj  the  calico  printers  as  a  mordant.  The  the  nre  bridge  of  the  fhmace,  and  gradually 
smelting  of  tin  ores  was  conducted  by  very  brought  to  the  point  of  fusion.  As  &ey  melt 
rude  methods  even  into  the  17th  century.  Be^  the  tin  fiows  down  the  hearth  and  into  the 
pains  of  old  fhmaces  are  occasionally  met  with  outer  basin,  and  an  iafhsible  dross  of  f6rrugi-> 
in  Oomwall  and  Devon,  with  remnants  of  the  nous  matter  remdns  behind.  More  blocks  of 
scoria  produced  in  the  operations  and  of  the  tin  are  charged ;  and  this  liquation  or  sweat* 
peat  that  was  used  for  fuel.  As  an  evidence  lug  operation  is  continued  till  about  5  tons 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  process,  samples  of  of  melted  metal  are  collected.  The  dross  is 
the  scoria  have  been  founa  to  contain  22.85  then  removed,  to  be  afterward  returned  to  the 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin.  Some  of  the  ftima-  fdmace  with  the  stamped  and  washed  soorise 
ces  or  hearths  were  cavities  excavated  in  the  of  former  processes.    The  metal  in  the  pot  is 
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refined  by  rinldng  into  it  green  vood  held  bj  assumed  a  crystalline  stmctore  it  is  taken  «st 
an  iron  frame,  which  canses  a  violent  ebnllition  and  shattered  by  a  blow  into  long  cryBtalliBe 
with  the  eyolntion  of  gases  and  aqneons  vapor,  fibrous  columns. — ^Tin  is  used  in  a  pure  state 
A  scum  formed  of  oxide  of  tin  and  other  oxides  for  a  few  purposes  only ;  sometimes  for  the 
collects  upon  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  to  bearings  of  wheels  and  also  for  dyers*  kettles, 
be  returned  to  the  smelting  furnace.    The  boil-  but  more  particularly  in  the  condition  of  foil  for 
ing  with  green  wood  is  continued  for  about  8  a  variety  of  purposes.    The  metal  is  beaten 
hours,  and  another  hour  is  allowed  for  the  sub-  into  very  la^e  sheets,  some  of  which  measure 
sidence  of  the  fluid  metal.    This  diminishes  in  200  by  100  inches,  which  is  as  tibick  as  a  com- 
purity  from  the  top  down ;  the  upper  portion,  mon  card.    These  are  cut  up  and  reduced  to 
which  is  pure  metal,  is  carefully  ladled  into  small  sheets  not  exceeding  y^^Vir  ^^  'uu  inck  in 
cast  iron  moulds  and  set  aside  as  refined  tin;  thickness.  The  process  is,  to'first  redooe  it  be- 
the  middle  portion  produces  tin  of  second  qual-  tween  rolls,  and  then  hammer  it  (me  sheet  at  t 
ity ;  while  the  lowest  is  so  impure,  that  it  is  tune  upon  a  large  iron  sur&oe  or  anviL    The 
necessary  to  subject  it  again  to  the  reduction  hammers  employed  for  this  pnrpoae  are  pro> 
process.    A  method  called  tossing  is  sometimes  vided  with  very  long  handles,  and  are  worked 
employed  instead  of  refinmg  by  the  introduo-  with  great  skill  and  caution  to  avoid  making 
tion-of  greenwood;  this  consists  in  keeping  the  holes  in  the  sheet    What  is  Imown  as  the 
fiuid  metal  in  agitation  by  lifting  up  portions  white  Dutch  metal  is  much  thinner  than  the 
in  a  ladle,  and  letting  them  f&H  from  a  consid-  conunon  sheets,  mentioned  above.    Tm  foil  is 
erable  height  into  the  pot,  whereby  oxidation  used  for  coating  Leyden  jars,  and  for  makinc 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  effected,  and  their  col-  the  amalgam  used  for  electrioal  machines,  sai 
lection  upon  the  sur&ce  in  a  scmn.    The  pur-  more  largely  for  enclosing  small  packages  of 
est  variety  has  been  found  to  contain  99.76  per  tobacco  and  spices,  covering  tops  <^  eham- 
cent,  of  tin  and  0.24  per  cent,  of  copper;  com-  pagne  botties,  &c.,  to  exclude  the  air.    The 
mon  tin,  98.64  per  cent,  of  tin,  1.16  of  copper,  only  use  of  the  large  sheets  is  for  dlvering  look- 
and  0.20  of  lead;  and  the  poorest,  which  is  only  ing-glasses.    (See  Mibbob.)    Tubes  of  pure  tin 
fit  to  be  returned  to  the  ftimace,  95  per  cent,  are  used  for  gas  fittings,  and  have  been  recently 
of  tin.    About  80  cwt.  of  coal  is  consumed  for  applied  to  the  construction  of  cheap  vessels  fbr 
every  ton  of  metallic  tin  obtained,  and  the  loss  containing  the  liquid  colors  nsed  by  artists^  as 
of  the  metal  in  the  process  is  about  6  per  cent,  also  other  solid  and  fluid  substances  required 
Smelting  in  a  blast  furnace,  formerly  practised  to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  at  the  same  time 
to  some  extent  in  Oomwall,  and  generally  at  admitting  the  abstraction  of  small  qnantiika. 
the  present  time  in  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Tin  wire  is  soft,  moderately  tenadoos,  oom- 
involves  the  consumption  of  a  larger  proper-  pletely  inelastic,  and  admits  of  being  bent  and 
tion  of  fhel,  and  an  average  loss  of  15  per  cent,  unbent  many  times  without  breaking. — ^Tlie 
of  metal,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  effects  of  the  most  important  application  of  tin  is  f<»-  the 
blast ;  but  the  tin  obtained  by  it,  on  account  coating  of  plates  of  sheet  iron,  producing  what 
of  the  better  quality  of  both  ore  and  fuel,  is  is  known  as  tin  plates  or  sheet  tin,  or,  as  cslkd 
much  superior  to  thatmadeby  the  other  meth-  in  Scotland,  white  iron.    The  Romans  undef^ 
od.    The  old  English  blast  furnaces  were  only  stood  the  art  of  coating  copper  with  tin,  and 
about  6  feet  high,  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  their  wua  stannea  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
about  10  feet  high.    The  bottom  stone  is  made  made  of  the  former  metal  and  overlnd  witii 
much  thicker  in  the  back  than  in  the  front,  so  tin.    The  disagreeable  and  iinnrions  quahties 
as  to  present  a  considerable  slope  toward  the  of  the  copper  were  thus  obviated,  whfle  the 
breast  of  tiie  furnace.    Diffused  matters  con-  advantages  of  its  strength  and  facility  <Mf  shl^ 
tinually  flow  down  this  surface  and  under  the  ing  were  retained.     The  coating  was  easily 
front  wall  into  a  receptacle  hollowed  out  of  a  effected  by  dipping  the  copper  vessel,  when 
mass  of  granite  and  lined  with  a  mixture  of  thoroughly  dean,  into  melted  tin  ;*  but  iitm 
clay  and  powdered  charcoal.    In  this  the  sepa-  did  not  so  readily  take  this  coating,  nor  was 
ration  of  the  slags  from  the  metal  takes  place,  it  produced  in  thin  sheets,  and  the  method  of 
and  as  they  float  upon  the  surface  they  are  re-  preparing  these  and  cleaning  them  for  this  pur- 
moved,  while  the  metal  itself  is  occasionally  pose  appears  not  to  have  been  disoov^ed  until 
drawn  off  through  a  tapping  hole  in  the  front  the  17t£  century.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  the  basin,  into  a  smaller  receptacle  in  which  first  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  vras  introduced 
it  is  refined  by  thrusting  into  it  a  pole  of  green  into  Saxony  in  1620,  and  into  England  in  1070. 
wood.    The  slags  and  different  varieties  of  The  first  successful  works  in  operation  ia  £ng- 
metal  are  treated  like  those  obtained  by  the  land  were  established  at  Pontypool  aiMWt  the 

other  smelting  process.    The  tin  is  oast  in  

moulds  of  white  marble  into  blocks  of  differ-  ^vAIiifl^S?*  '!l*"*I°*"^f?!P*'  ^SH  PTf^lwjSlSS^ 

ent  sues,  tne  largest  of  wmcn  weigh  about  8  niac,  then  sprinkling  rosin  over  it  to  prareatoxMatlOTL  sad 

cwt.:    it  is  from  these  that   the   COmniercial  poaring  on  melted  tin,  which  is  sprMd  over  tiMsarfbccvitk 

term  block  tin  k  derived.    Anoiflier  form  in  gj^^^rtSSSin'^tSV^^tdni^tircJtS: 

which  the  metal  is  sent  to  market  is  termed  tion  euler  by  the  greater  ftuibiltty  of  the  dloy;  bet  the 


irraintin;  this  is  produced  by  heating  the  blocks    introduction  of  ie»a  may  be  obJectionjWe  jhm  t^^ 

P  *^    " »    "     Ao  P*  vv*«^w«  »jj  Ax^uAE^  «*»w  vAvrwiKo     ^f  Doisonoos  effects,  similar  to  those  it  is  desired  to  goizd 

in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  ana  when  the  metal  has    agalnat  by  coveiiiig  the  oopper  with  •  fc«Titifiw  oMteL 
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year  1720.  The  method  of  rolling  iron  inyent-  by  being  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  moments 
ed  by  John  Payne  in  1728  at  once  fnmlBhed  the  tiiey  become  rusty,  they  may  be  kept  as  long 
meansof  prodacingplatesadaptedforthis  opera-  as  desired  immersed  in  pore  water  without  risk 
tion ;  and  these  are  now  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  ii^ory.  With  great  care  to  keep  them  per- 
of  perfection  through  saccessire  improvements  fidctly  clean,  they  are  removed  to  the  tinning 
in  the  mann&ctore  of  iron,  brought  about  in  apparatus  or  *^  stow,"  which  consists  of  a  series 
great  measure  in  oonsequence  of  l£e  need  of  a  of  rectangular  pots  arranged  in  a  long  stack, 
superior  quality  of  sheet  iron  for  this  use.  The  each  one  over  a  separate  fire  to  keep  the  ma- 
best  of  pig  iron,  and  that  specially  adapted  for  terials  it  contains  in  a  fluid  state.  The  first  of 
making  tiie  strongest  and  most  ductile  wrought  these,  called  the  tinman^s  pot,  about  2  feet  long, 
iron,  is  selected,  and  is  converted  in  a  chafery  15  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  contains 
or  hollow  fire  and  a  finery  in  which  charcoal  is  melted  grease  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed 
employed  as  fuel,  and  which  causes  the  plates  and  left  till  all  the  moisture  upon  them  has 
to  be  known  as  charcoal  tin  plates.  A  Hght  evaporated.  The  second,  callea  the  tin  pot, 
spongy  coke  is  also  used,  made  from  very  contains  melted  tin  covered  with  a  layer  of 
pore  bituminous  coal,  and  purified  while  hot  grease ;  and  into  this  the  plates  are  next  pass- 
by  the  action  of  steam,  whush  is  found  to  an-  ed  and  left  for  about  20  minutes.  The  third, 
swer  an  equally  good  purpose  with  charcoal,  called  the  washing  or  dipping  pot,  consists  of 
When  converted  into  blooms,  these  are  reheat-  two  compartments,  each  containing  melted  tin, 
ed  and  worked  over  several  times,  and  drawn  the  second  of  the  purest  quality,  which  as  it 
down  into  bars  and  plates ;  the  latter  are  re-  becomes  alloyed  with  iron  is  removed  into  the 
peatedly  doubled  and  passed  through  rolls,  first  compartment,  and  thence  back  to  the  sec- 
trimmed  at  the  edges,  reheated,  and  again  roll-  ond  or  tin  pot.  The  plates  are  passed  from  the 
ed  and  doubled,  till  sometimes  16  distinct  thick-  tin  pot  into  the  molten  tin  of  the  first  compart- 
nesaes  are  passed  together  between  the  rollers  ment,  and  are  left  long  enough  to  complete  the 
as  one.  Care  is  taken  that  they  are  not  heated  alloy  and  to  separate  any  superfluous  tin  ad- 
Bo  high  as  to  be  welded  together,  and  they  are  hering  to  the  surface.  They  are  then  taken 
partially  separated  from  time  to  time.  When  out  one  by  one,  laid  upon  a  smooth  portion  of 
sufficiently  rolled,  the  rough  edges  of  the  pile  the  stack,  and  after  being  wiped  with  a  brush 
are  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  plates  of  hemp  are  dipped  quickly  mto  the  pure  tin 
are  divided  across  to  reduce  them  to  the  re-  of  the  second  compartment,  and  immediately 
quired  dimensions.  They  are  then  taken  apart,  afterward  into  the  fourth  or  grease  pot,  which 
the  imperfect  ones  are  rejected,  and  the  good  is  filled  with  melted  grease  carefiilly  maintained 
ones,  called  black  plates,  are  immersed  for  16  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  object  of  this 
or  20  minutes  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  to  allow  any  superfluous  tin  to  run  off,  and 
removes  the  scale  of  oxide,  and  leaves  them  more  especially,  by  mdntaining  a  uniform  tem- 
with  a  clean  dull  gray  sur&ce.  They  are  then  perature,  to  prevent  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 
rubbed  with  sand  and  water  and  washed,  after  the  surface,  which  would  cause  the  alloy  to 
which,  being  of  a  brittle  texture,  tiiey  require  crack.  After  immersion  for  10  minutes  the 
to  be  strengthened  by  annealing.  Large  num-  plates  are  removed  to  the  fifth  pot,  containing 
bers  of  them  are  placed  in  cast  iron  boxes,  the  taUow  heated  to  a  lower  temperature.  The 
covers  of  which  are  carefully  luted  down  to  plates  are  thus  annealed,  and  all  that  remains 
prevent  air  entering,  and  the  boxes  are  placed  is  to  remove  an  edgii^  of  tin  which  usually 
in  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  fbrms  around  them.  This  is  effected  by  dip- 
they  are  kept  at  a  cherry  red  heat  for  12  hours,  ping  them  into  the  last  and  smallest  pot  of  the 
They  are  then  ti^en  out,  and  the  covers  being  series,  which  contains  melted  cast  iron  over  a 
removed  the  plates  are  examined,  and  those  bottom  of  tin  i  of  an  inch  deep.  When  im- 
which  are  injured  and  adhere  to  one  another  mersed  in  this,  the  edging  melts  and  is  removed 
through  excessive  heat  are  reiected ;  some  may  by  a  quick  blow  on  the  plate  with  a  stick.  To 
also  be  injured  by  partial  oxidation,  owing  to  finish  the  plates  for  tiie  market,  they  are 
penetration  of  air  into  the  boxes.  Those  in  cleaned  of  grease  and  dirt  by  rubbing  them 
good  condition  present  a  purplish  surface  de-  with  bran  and  then  with  sheepskin.  Defective 
rived  from  a  thin  external  film  of  oxide.  They  plates  are  picked  out  and  rejected,  and  the 
are  now  in  a  cold  state  passed  several  times  others  are  packed  in  boxes  which  are  branded 
through  very  hud  and  smooth  polishing  rolls,  on  tiie  outside  with  the  marks  indicating  the 
thus  acqubring  a  surface  of  extreme  smooth-  size  and  quality  of  the  plates. — Iron  is  some- 
ness  and  lustre,  but  somewhat  mottied  from  times  first  coated  with  zinc,  and  when  the  snr- 
superficlal  oxidation.  The  rolling  renders  them  face  has  been  cleaned  by  washing  in  acid  or 
bnttle,  so  that  they  require  annealing  again,  otherwise,  it  is  tinned  by  dipping  it  into  the 
which  is  conducted  at  a  milder  temperature  fhsed  metal,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
than  before,  and  in  about  half  the  time.  After  with  fatty  or  oily  matters.  Rolled  sheet  or 
this  the  plates  are  again  sorted,  and  the  good  plate  zinc  when  thoroughly  cleaned  is  readily 
ones  are  again  pickled  for  10  minutes  in  sul-  tinned  by  dipping  it  into  the  melted  metal 
phnric  aoid  more  diluted  tiian  before,  and  rub-  when  heated  to  about  its  temperature.  The 
bed  with  sand  and  water.  They  are  now  per-  zinc  should  not  be  left  so  long  as  to  become 
fectly  dean,  and  ready  to  be  tinned.    Though  alloyed  with  the  tin  beyond  the  mere  surface. 
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After  being  ooateddt  may  be  rolled  oat,  and  if 
the  tin  Ib  deficient  more  may  be  added  by  an- 
other dipping.  Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also 
be  coated  with  tin  by  a  similar  process. — ^The 
prodaction  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Dev- 
onshire, from  the  year  1760  to  1800,  varied 
from  1,400  to  2,000  tons  per  annmn.  It  has 
since  been  as  follows  for  the  years  named: 


the  average  of  these  prices  the  annual  value  <tf 
the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  aboot  $1,200,000. 
— ^The  following  table  presents  the  valae  of  tin 
and  mannf&ctnres  of  tin  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named : 


Tmh. 

Toai. 

Tean. 

Tom. 

TMn. 

Tons. 

1800 

1805 

1810 

1816 

1820. 

2,592 
2,785 
2,066 
2,941 
2,990 

1826 

1880 

1885 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

6,729 
6,000 
6,177 
6,532 
6,920 

Ohanoter. 

18ST. 

1898. 

18S8L 

xan. 

Ban,    blodDB, 
•ndpfgs.... 

Plfttes       and 
sheets 

FoU 

Manoikotnree 
notq)eclfled 

$1,028,810 

4,789,688 
81,426 

81,922 

$1,292,707 

8,848,968 
25^817 

87,676 

$1,089,781 

6,881,147 
86^401 

28,688 

auaojBs 
88ja» 

Total 

$6,866,096 

$^188.667 

$6,425,967 

$6,886;m 

The  valae  of  the  tin  per  ton  ranges  in  different 
years  from  £112  to  £180,  and  the  price  has 
inoreased  of  late  years. — ^The  tin  mines  of 
Banca  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Oom- 
waU.    These  are  deposit  mines,  and  are  worked 
by  excavations,  carried  down  throngh  beds  of 
sand,  day,  and  gravel,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  20  or  25  feet.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  ore  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentnry, 
the  island  was  overrun  by  Chinese  miners  and 
adventurers,  and  the  most  favorable  spots  near 
streams  of  water  were  soon  worked  ont.    Be- 
tween 1750  and  1776  it  is  supposed  that  they 
produced  annually  about  60,000  picnls  or  120,- 
000  ingots,  and  after  1780  not  more  than  hatf 
this  amount ;  and  of  late  years  the  product  has 
still  further  decreased.    The  smelting  opera- 
tion is  conducted  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
usually  between  February  and  April,  in  blast 
fiirnaces  described  as  10  feet  long,  4  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  wide.    The  fireplace  occupies  a  de- 
pression 8  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  with  a  ba- 
sin-shaped receptacle  beneath  it  for  the  refined 
metal.     The  bellows  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
formed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  the  fuel.    On  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  weather  the  fires  are  run  only  at  night, 
during  which  from  44  to  45  ingots  are  cast  in 
sand  moulds.    The  mines  are  in  a  granitic  re- 
gion, an  account  of  which  by  Thomas  Horsfield, 
M.D.,  is  published  in  the  "  Journal  of*  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,^'  voL  iii., 
Ko.  7  (1848) ;  see  also  ''American  Journal  of 
Science,"  second  series,  vol.  vii.,  p.  86.    Tin 
is  also  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  upon  many  of  the  isl- 
ands between  it  and  Java.     The  product  of 
the  mines  is  collected  chiefly  at  Batavia,  from 
which  the  exportation  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment amounts  to  about  2,000  tons  annually. 
The  (mality  of  the  tin  of  Malacca  and  of  the  isl- 
ands differs  very  much  according  to  the  locality 
of  its  production,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
difference  of  skill  in  the   smelting  process. 
The  operations  at  Banca  are  said  to  be  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  and  more  skilfully  than 
at  any  other  place  in  this  region,  and  the  metal 
from  this  island  is  consequently  more  highly 
valued.    At  Singapore,  which  is  an  important 
mart  for  this  product,  the  price  of  tin  has  fluo- 
tuated  of  late  years  from  $14  to  $20  per  picid, 
equal  to  about  $11.75  to  $16.75  per  owt    At 


TINAMOU,  a  name  applied  to  the  tmamidMi 
a  family  of  rasorial  or  gallinaeeous  birda  pecu- 
liar to  South  America.    The  bill  is  moderate, 
rather  straight,  •flattened,  the  base  covered  by 
a  membrane,  and  the  tip  suddenly  hooked; 
wings  short  and  concave ;  tail  short  or  want- 
ing ;  tarsi  rather  long,  scaled  in  front,  and  with- 
out spurs;  toes  long,  with  stout  blunt  daws, 
the  hind  one  sometimes  wanting.    They  live 
in  the  fields  on  the  borders  of  woods,  are 
low  and  heavy  fliers,  but  rapid  rmmers,  and 
feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and  insects,  often  visit- 
ing newly  sown  spots  to  pick  up  the  seeds; 
thev  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs,  on  the  ground  in 
tufts  of  grass,  and  the  young  when  hatched 
soon  disperse;  such  is  their  indispositioa  to 
fly,  that  when  pursued  they  endeavor  to  hide 
in  the  bushes,  and  are  often  caught  by  a  noose 
on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their  flesh  is  exceed- 
ingly good;  they  vary  from  18  to  6  inches  in 
length,  and  are  usually  of  a  reddish  or  gray 
brown.    In  the  genus  tinamuM  (Lath.;  eryp^ 
turuiy  lllig*^  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
the  upper  mandible  the  lon^st,  and  the  nos- 
trils in  the  middle ;  first  quill  short,  4di  and 
5th  longest;  hind  toe  small  and  elevated.  The 
great  tinamon  (21  BrasHierms^  Lath.)  is  about 
15  inches  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  slightly 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crown 
red  and  secondaries  red  and  black;  pale  red- 
dish ash  below;  it  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, resembling  in  size,  habits,  colors,  and  qual- 
ity of  flesh,  the  partridges  of  the  old  world ; 
though  gentle  and  timid,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
capable  of  domestication.    The  males  have  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  danger 
or  attract  the  females ;  they  live  in  couples 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seasons  in  small 
flocks;   they  seek  their  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  scratching  on  the  ground  and 
covering  themselves  with  dust  like  the  com- 
mon fowL    The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground 
in  a  slight  hollow,  covered  with  dry  graases; 
they  lay  twice  a  year ;  the  young  follow  the 
parent  as  soon  as  hatched ;  they  are  said  to 
roost  on  trees  2  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
the  genus  rhynchotus  (Spix)  the  bifi  is  longer 
than  the  head,  slightly  ardied,  the  upper  not 
overlapping  the  under  mandible,  and  uie  tail 
is  not  visible  on  account  of  ^e  numerous  long 
soft  coverts.    The  rufescent  tinamon  {B,  rufet- 
Mfia,  Wagl.)  is  15^  inches  long,  aahy  red  above, 
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anded  irith  white  and  blaok ;  yeDowkh  red  terian ;''  but  the  house  of  oommons  on  one  dajr 
elow  waved  with  brown ;  sides  ashy.  It  in*  oondemned  Sacheverell^s  sermons,  and  on  the 
abits  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  the  swampy  next  ordered  Tindal's  ^*  Rights  of  the  Christian 
tickets  of  Paraguay  in  small  troops;  the  em  Ohurch"  and  the  second  edition  of  his  '*  De- 
re  7,  of  a  violet  color ;  it  is  killed  for  its  flesh,  fences"  to  be  burned.  This  was  the  occasion 
rhich  is  delicately  white  when  cooked.  In  the  of  three  more  pamphlets  from  him,  followed  by 
enna  tinamotia  (Vigors)  the  bill  is  shorter  than  many  others  in  sncoeeding  years  on  the  current 
tie  head,  the  tail  concealed  by  the  pendnloos  political  Questions.  In  a  personal  controversy 
overts,  the  tarsi  short  and  robust,  and  the  toes  between  iiim  and  Walpole,  after  tiie  resigna- 
tiort  and  thick,  with  daws  broad  and  very  tion  of  the  latter  in  1717,  several  pampMeta 
onvex  above,  and  the  hind  toe  wanting,  were  written  on  each  side ;  but  he.  was  after- 
*here  are  only  8  or  4  species,  inhabiting  high,  ward  an  active  defender  of  the  ministry  of 
jy,  and  desert  places,  generally  at  some  dis-  Walpole.  In  1728  he  published  two  polemio 
ance  from  fresh  water,  and  feeding  on  seeds  **  Addresses,"  in  reply  to  pastoral  letters  of  the 
nd  amall  fruits ;  in  some  points  these  burds  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  GibsoiL  His  most  im- 
ome  near  the  bustards.  portant  work,   "  Ohristianity  as  Old  as  the 

TINOTUEE,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution,  com-  Creation,  or  the  Gh)spel  a  Bepublication  of  the 
lonly  colored  (whence  the  name),  of  medici-  Beligion  of  Nature,"  appearea  in  1780.  It  ex- 
nl  substances,  usually  in  proof  or  diluted  pressly  denies  that  Omistianity  contains  any 
pirit,  and  with  the  same  mixed  with  ammo-  truth  which  the  human  reason  might  not  have 
ia.  This  and  ether  are  also  used  alone  as  the  discovered  for  itseli^  and  by  implication  denies 
olvents,  and  preparations  la  which  these  are  that  it  is  a  special  revelation.  "  Under  pre- 
mployed  are  known  respectively  as  ammoni-  tence,"  says  Warburton,  "of  advancing  tiie  an- 
ted and  ethereal  tinctures.  Some  highly  col-  ti^uily  of  Ohristianity,  he  labored  to  under- 
red  acid  solutions,  as  the  preparations  of  mine  its  oriffinal.'*  Among  the  many  answers 
faloride  of  iron,  &c.,  are  also  called  tinctures,  which  it  cidled  forth  were  treatises  by  Water- 
?hia  class  of  medicinal  preparations  are  in-  land,  James  Foster,  Oonybeare,  Leland,  and 
Inded  under  the  more  general  name  of  ex-  Ohapman.  The  last  writings  of  Tindal  were 
racts,  and  the  methods  of  producing  them  in  its  defence.  He  left  a  second  volume  of 
lave  been  described  under  that  head.  Oom-  ^*  Ohristianity  as  Old  as  Ihe  Oreation,"  only 
K>nnd  tinctures  are  those  containing  two  or  the  preface  to  which  has  been  published. 
aore  medicinal  principles.  TINDALE,  William.    See  Tyitdalb. 

TINDAL,  MA.TTHBW,  an  English  theological  TING-HAT,  a  town  of  Ohina,  province  of 
nd  political  writer,  born  at  Beer-Ferris,  Dev-  Ohe-kiang,  capital  of  the  island  of  Ohu-san. 
•nshire,  about  1657,  died  Aug.  16, 1788.    The  situated  on  Ihe  S.  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  80 
onof  adergyman,  hewasedncated«atLincolQ  N.,  long.  122^  6'  £.;  pop.  85,000.    It  stands 
nd  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  in  the  valley  of  Yung-tung,  about  900  yards 
»achelor  in  1676,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellow-  from  the  beach,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
hip  at  All  Souls^  which  he  retained  through  a  causeway  and  two  canals  about  4  feet  deep, 
ife.    He  was  created  LL.D.  in  1685,  and  soon  The  city  is  strongly  walled  and  fortifled,  near- 
iter  became  a  Roman  Oatholic.    As  he  re-  ly  encircled  by  a  canal  88  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
omed  to  the  church  of  England  just  before  deep,  and  several  canals  traverse  it  in  different 
he  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  charged  with  directions.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved 
hanging  his  creed  according  to  his  political  in-  with  granite,  with  sewers  underneath.    The 
erests.   His  own  explanation  was  that  he  went  chief  public  edifices  are  two  temples  dedicated 
o  the  university  without  religious  opinions,  to  ancestors  and  to  the  guardian  idol  of  the 
idopted  Oatholicism  without  examination,  and  city.  The  suburb  of  Tau-tan  extends  along  the 
ibandoned  it  upon  reflection.    After  the  revo-  shore  and  forms  one  long  street,  at  the  E.  end 
ution,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  jpartisan,  he  of  which  is  a  hUl  surmounted  by  a  temple. 
>ecame  an  advocate,  sat  as  judge  m  the  court  There  are  some  manufactures,  and  oabmet 
>f  delegates,  and  received  a  pension  from  the  making  and  carving  are  carried  on.    The  har- 
;rown  of  £200.  He  had  already  produced  sev-  bor  is  one  of  the  ^st  on  the  coasts  of  Ohina, 
,'ral  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  govemmen'L  and  is  accessible  by  8  or  4  passages.    Some 
vhen  in  1706  he  published  a  volume  entitled  trade  exists.    The  city  was  bombarded  and 
^TheRightsof  the  OhristianOhuroh  asserted,  captured  by  the  English  in  July,  1841,  and 
igainst  the  Bomish  and  all  other  Priests  that  again  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
ikim  an  independent  Power  over  it.*'   It  was  TINTORETTO,  II,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
m  elaborate  attack  on  high  church  principles,  in  Yenioe  in  1512,  died  there  in  1594.    He 
md  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Wil-  was  the  son  of  a  dyer,  and  from  the  oocupa* 
lam  IVotton,  Dr.  Hickes,  and  others,  which  tion  of  his  father  derived  the  name  by  whidl) 
continued  several  years.    He  published  two  he  is  commonly  known,  his  true  name  being 
iefences  of  it,  and  in  1709  reprinted  them,  and  Jacopo  Robusti.     His  early  instruction  waa 
ilso  two  other  essays  on  the  law  of  nations  and  acquired  in  the  school  of  Titian,  where,  how- 
he  liberty  of  the  press.    In  1710  he  attacked  ever,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  re- 
he  party  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  a  pamphlet  en-  mained  but  a  short  time  in  consequence  of 
^tled  **  New  High  Ohurch  turned  Old  Presby-  the  jealouqr  or  diBsatisfaction  of  his  master, 
VOL.  IV. — 82 
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who  dismissed  him  with  the  remark  that ''  he  meet  apparent;  and  npon  his  great  faistDnal 
would  never  be  any  thing  bnt  a  dauber.'*  piotnres  in  Yenice  his  reputation  mainly  reits. 
TJndisoonraged  by  this  harsh  treatment,  he  elsewhere,  it  has  been  observed,  most  of  Ics 
commenced  a  rigorous  course  of  self-instruc-  works  exhibit  only  his  iofirmitiea.    His  mss- 
tion,  and  placed  over  the  apartment  in  which  terpieces  are  undoubtedly  the  two  nnmfm^ 
he  pursued  his  studies  the  inscription. /Z  di-  compositions  representing  St.  Mark  rescoisg 
9effno  di  Michel  Agnolo  ;  il  eolorito  di  Tmano  a  tortured  slave  from  the  hands  of  the  heathen, 
("  The  drawing  of  Michel  Angelo  and  the  col-  and  the  "  Crucifixion,''  both  painted  in  his  best 
oring  of  Titian"),  as  expressive  of  the  principles  period ;  the  former,  perhaps  the  finest  pictare 
he  intended  to  follow.    He  was,  however,  of  m  the  world  for  action,  is  now  in  the  nca/^essj 
too  vigorous  and  original  a  genius  to  rest  con-  of  Venice,  and  the  latter,  described  bj  Bn^ 
tented  with  the  reputation  of  a  successful  fol-  as  "  beyond  all  analysis  and  above  all  pruse," 
lower  of  either  of  these  masters,  but  aspired  in  the  Scuola  di  8.  Bocco,  where  are  also  €1 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  school,  which  other  large  compositions  by  Tintoretto,  etch 
should  supply  whatever  was  deficient  in  their  containing  many  figures  of  the  size  oi  life, 
styles.    Beside  copying  the  works  of  both,  he  The  doge's  palace  is  almost  equally  rich  in  his 
was  in  the  habit  of  designing  from  plaster  casts  works,  and  contains,  among  other  remarkable 
by  lamplight  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  the  pieces,  a  representation  of  paradise  84}  feet 
use  of  cniaroscuro,  the  result  of  which  practice  long  and  84  feet  high,  painted,  like  almost  eveij 
may  be  seen  in  the  union  of  strong  shadows  thing  he  produced,  in  oil.    !Mothing  eke  on  so 
wiui  the  rich  Venetian  coloring  which  gives  vast  a  scale  was  probably  ever  painted  on  can- 
so  peculiar  a  character  to  his  pictures.    In  like  vas.    His  frescoes  are  comparatively  few.    Ib 
manner  he  improved  himself  in  the  science  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  degeno-ated  into 
perspective  and  foreshortening  by  suspending  a  corrupt  style,  chiefly  remarkable  for  coarse- 
his  models  in  various  positions  from  the  ceiling  ness  of  invention  and  a  slovenly  mechanical 
by  means  of  cords.    He  soon  rose  into  great  execution,  of  which  his  '*  Last  jud^nent'' and 
reputation  among  the  Venetians,  ranking  with  ''  Worshipping  of  the  Golden  Gal^"  in  tiie 
Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  church  of  8ta.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  are  melancholj 
painters  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art ;  and  examples.    The  rapidity  of  invention  and  exe- 
in  his  best  period  his  quickness  of  invention  cution  which  gained  him  the  name  of  Jlfiri- 
and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  his  execution  o»o  Tintoretto^  and  which  Sebastian  dd  I^ombo 
were  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  painter.    He  well  illustrated  by  saying  that  Tintoretto  oooM 
sought  rather  than  avoided  dif&culties,  and  is  do  aa  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  tvo 
even  said  to  have  frequently  dispensed  with  years,  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him;  and 
any  preliminary  design  or  sketch,  and  to  have  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  wrought  so 
composed  his  picture  as  he  went  along,  indi-  fast  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  die  con- 
eating  with  a  few  patches  of  color  the  liveliest  temporary  painters  of  Venice  oonld  get  em- 
forms  and  expressions,  and  crowding  his  can-  ployment    Many  of  his  works  were  bestowdd 
vas  with  a  multitude  of  figures  in  every  atti-  gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  for  others  he 
tude  that  a  fertile  but  reckless  imagination  received  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
could  conceive.    His  performances  are  neces-  terials.    Tintoretto  has  found  an  enthusia^ 
sarily  unequal,  the  grossest  faults  being  fre-  panegyrist  in  Buskin,  who  has  devoted  cod^- 
quently  found  in  close  proximity  with  the  erable  space  to  the  description  of  his  worksL 
highest  beauty ;  whence  the  remark  of  Anni-  See  ^*  Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  iiL  pp.  324-^53. 
bale  Garracci,  that  Tintoretto  was  sometimes       TIOGA.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bord^ingon 
equal  to  Titian,  at  others  inferior  to  himself;  Penn.,  and  intersected  by  the  North  branch  oi 
and  it  may  be  said  of  his  works  generally,  that,  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
despite  their  grandeur,  dramatic  vivacity,  bril-  in  1860,  28,789.    The  surface  is  very  hilly  ana 
Hancy  of  coloring,  and  luxuriant  invention,  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  prodncdoos  in 
they  are  deficient  in  artistic  arrangement  and  1855  were  260,074  bushek  of  Indian  ^xn, 
in  the  elevation  which  properly  belongs  to  452,978  of  oats,  21,298  of  wheat,  25,884  of 
history.     Consequently,  among  the  amazing  rye,  91,402  of  buckwheat,  150,518  of  potatoes, 
number  of  pictures  which  he  produced,  his  169,188of  apples,  88,401  tons  of  hay,  1,365,788 
portraits,  ^ving  less  scope  to  the  impetuosity  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,144  of  wooL    There  were 
of  his  genius,  stand  preeminent.    He  also  ex-  2  frimaces,  17  grist  mills,  146  saw  nulls,  1% 
hibited  the  characteristic  excellence  of  his  tanneries,  45  churches,  and  4  newspapersi  and 
school  in  landscape  painting,  the  intensity  of  in  1859  10,875  pupils  attending  pubiic  schoolsL 
his  imagination  being  such,  according  to  Bus-  The  North  branch  is  navigable  in  this  county, 
kin,  that  **  there  is  not  the  commonest  object  and  inmiense  quantities  of  timber  are  innually 
to  which  he  will  not  attach  a  range  of  sug-  floated  to  market.    It  is  intersected  by  the 
gestiveness  almost  limitless,  nor  a  stone,  led^  Erie  and  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  raU- 
or  shadow,  nor  any  thing  so  small,  but  he  will  roads.    Capital  Owego.   U.  A  N.  co.  of  Penn., 
give  it  meaning  and  oracular  voice."    History  bordering  on  li.  T.,  and  drained  by  the  Tioga 
however  was  the  department  in  which  he  river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  1,100  sq- 
chiefly  delighted,  and  m  which  the  character-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  81,045.    The  sur&oe  is  hilly 
istic  excellences  and  defects  of  his  style  are  and  heavily  timbered,  and  the  soQ  better  adapt- 
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id  to  grazing  than  tillage.    The  prodnctions  in  ttnd  aktes  are  extensively  worked.    The  conn- 

1850  were  141,896  bnshela  of  wheat,  147,140  ty  retnma  two  members  to  parliament. 

>f  Indian  com,  800,017  of  oata,  168,289  of  po-  TIPPOO  SULTAN,  or  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  last 

iitoes,  87,614  tons  of  hay,  724,281  lbs.  of  but-  independent  sovereign  of  Mysore,  bom  in  1749, 

er,  and  202,851  of  maple  soger.    There  were  killed  at  Seringapatam,  May  4, 1799.    The  son 

18  grist  mills,  102  saw  mills,  2  iron  fonnderies,  of  Hyder  All,  he  was  first  known  by  the  appel- 

i  famace,  8  woollen  fiictories,  12  tanneries,  lationofFeth  All  Khan,  was  carefully  educated, 

!2  churches,  4  newspapers,  and  in  1860, 9,488  distinguished  himself  by  great  personal  bravery 

)apils  attending  public  schools.    Iron  ore  is  and  military  ability  as  a  conmiander  in  the  war 

bund,  and  bitnmmons  coal  is  abnndant,  of  against  the  English,  and  succeeded  his  father, 

nrhich  large  qnantities  are  transported  to  Buf-  Dec.  7, 1782.    He  at  once  gave  a  new  impulse 

ialo,  N.  I .,  by  the  Ooming  and  Bloasburg  to  the  war,  took  Bednore  and  other  cities,  and 

railroad.    Capital,  WeUsborough.  concluded  a  peace,  March  11, 1784,  on  advan- 

TIPPAH,  a  K.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  tageous  terms  to  himself.  He  now  assumed  the 

Tenn.,  drained  by  the  Hatchie,  Wolf,  and  Tal-  title  of  sultan,  and  even  the  superior  one  of 

ahatcbie  rivers  and  Tippah  creek ;  area,  1,060  padishah,  although  he  was  but  a  nabob  or  lien- 

iq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,660,  of  whom  6,881  tenant  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Allum;  and 

were  slaves.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  his  court,  in  point  of  magnificence  and  splen- 

;he  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  dor,  outshone  that  of  any  other  oriental  pnnce. 

)65,181  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,440  of  oats,  He  meanwhile  nnsuccessfully  conrted  an  aUi- 

125,675  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  12,098  bales  of  ance  with  France,  1787-'8,  and  subdued  the 

cotton.   There  were  80  churches,  and  202  pn-  Nairs  of  Malabar,  carrying  off  from  that  prov- 

}i]s  attending  pnblic  schools.    Capital,  Bipley.  ince,  it  is  said,  70,000  Christians,  and  forcing 

TIPPEC^OE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  which  100,000  Hindoos   to  become  Mohammedans. 

ises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Kosciusko  Under  a  flimsy  pretext,  in  April,  1790,  he 

io.,  and  flows  in  a  general  S.  W.  direction  into  broke  the  treaty  with  the  English  by  invading 

ihe  Wabash  river  9  m.  above  Lafayette,  Tippe-  the  territory  of  their  ally,  the  rijah  of  Travan- 

3aD06  oo.    Its  length  is  abont  200  m.    It  is  fa-  core.    The  Enfflish  in  turn  invaded  Mysore, 

nous  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  Nov.  took  several  of  his  strongholds,  were  joined  by 

>,  1811,  in  whiich  the  Americans  under  Gen.  the  Mahrattas  and  the  subahdarof  thcDeccan, 

iarrison  defeated  the  Indians  under  Tecum-  and,  under  Corawallis  and  Abercromby,  be- 

ieh's  brother  the  prophet.  sieged  him  in  Seringapatam,  his  capital.    He 

TIPPECANOE,  a  W.  co.  of  Indiana,  inter-  was  now  forced  to  suq  for  peace,  which  waa 

lected  by  the  "Wabaah  river,  and  drained  by  concluded,  Feb.  24,  1792,  Tippoo  agreeing  to 

he  Tippecanoe  river  and  several  creeks;  area,  pay  within  a  year  88,000,000  mpees,  to  give 

iOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,765.    The  surface  up  to  the  allies  nearly  half  of  his  dominions, 

s  generally  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  black  and  to  deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 

oam.    The  productions  in  1860  were  1,888,811  Burning  with  a  desire  for  revenge,  he  tried  to 

rashels  of  Indian  com,  68,269  of  wheat,  96,088  .  arouse  several  Indian  princes  against  his  con- 

)f  oats,  and  6,871  tons  of  hay.    There  were  82  querors,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 

tharches,  6  newspapers,  and  2,042  pupUs  at-  tne  French  govemor  of  Mauritius,  and  eveB 

ending  public  scnools.    It  is  intersected  by  sent  ambassadors  to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  who  had 

be  Toledo  and  Wabash,  the  New  Albany  and  landed  in  Egypt,  meanwhile  increasing  the 

ialem,  and  the  La&yette  and   Indianapolis  number  and  efficiency  of  his  troops,  enlisting 

ailroads,  and  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaL  foreign  officers,  and  making  every  preparation 

capital,  Lafavette.  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.    The  man^uis  of 

TIPPERAk  Y,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general  of  India,  dis- 

funster,  Ireland,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  covering  his  intrigues  and  ultimate  designs,  or- 

xalwaj,  Einp^s,  Queen^s,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  dered  him  to  dismiss  his  French  auxiliaries  and 

>ork,  Limenck,  and  Glare ;  area,  1,669  sq.  m. ;  desist  from  arming  his  subjects,  and  on  his  re- 

^op.  in  1861,  247,496.    The  chief  towns  are  fhsal  gave  orders  for  the  invasion  of  Mysore, 

^onmel,  Garrick-on-Suir,  Nenagh,  and  Tippe-  Feb.  8, 1799.  Two  English  armies,  under  Gens. 

arj,  the  capital    In  the  N.  part  a  range  of  Stuart  and  Harris,  advanced,  and  defeated  the 

Qountains  extends  completely  across  from  the  Mysoreans  in  two  encounters,  at  Sidasir  and 

Ihannon  to  King^s  county,  and  there  are  sev-  Malaveli ;  and  the  sultan  himself  was  obliged 

ral  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  to  take  refuge  in  Seringapatam.    That  city  was 

lighest  of  which  does  not  exceed  8,000  feet  stormed  by  the  army  under  G^en.  Harris,  and 

bove  the  sea.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tippoo  himself  was  killed  while  fighting  on  the 

Hiannon,  whidi  flows  along  the  W.  boundary,  ramparts.    The  conquerors  gave  up  a  part  of 

Jid  the  Suir  on  the  S.    With  the  exception  of  his  dominions  to  their  allies,  assigned  to  his 

he  portion  of  Lough  Derg  which  is  in  Tippe-  family  the  stronghold  of  Yellore  in  tiie  presi- 

arj,  all  the  other  lakes  are  small.    The  soil  of  dency  of  Madras  as  their  residence,  with  an 

he  level  country  is  a  rich  loam  of  great  fertili-  annual  income  of  720,000  rupees,  and  nomi- 

j.    There  are  large  numbers  of  horned  cattle  nally  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a 

^  Tipperary,  and  butter  is  extensively  made  native  prince,  though  it  was  actually  vested  in 

ind  exported.  Goal,  copper,  and  lead  are  found ;  the  British  residents  at  Mysore. 
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TIPTOIir.    I.  A  oentral  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained  lafge  tiiat  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  te 

by  Cicero  and  Buck  creeks;  area,  280  so.  m. ;  least  of  them,  the  spaces  between  them  being 

pop.  in  1800,  8,171.    The  sar&ce  is  levd  and  filled  up  with  smaller  stonea    The  ruins  at 

the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  present  occupy  the  lowest  hUl  of  sereral  whidi 

161,901  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,487  of  wheat,  rise  out  of  the  ^lain,  and  the  entire  drcuit  of 

7,715  of  oats,  and  918  tons  of  hay.    There  were  the  walls  endosiug  the  citadel  is  still  preserred 

9  or  10  churches,  and  204  pupils  attending  pub-  to  some  extent,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  wid« 

lie  Bohools.    It  is  intersectea  by  the  Peru  and  and  ^  of  a  mile  in  circumf<»ence.    On  the  & 

Lidianapolis  railroad.    Capital,  Tipton,    n.  A  side  of  the  hill  are  two  towers,  and  the  &  £. 

W.  00.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  part  of  the  wall  has  a  remarkable  covered  gil- 

river,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Hatchie ;  area,  lery  80  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  in  bresdtL 

870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  10,704,  of  whom  The  origin  of  Tiryns  belongs  to  the  mythial 

5,288  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  snrfiftoe  and  period,  and  in  408  B.  C.  it  w-as  entirely  de- 

fertUe  solL  The  productions  in  1850  were  439,-  stroyed  by  the  Argives,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 

785  bushels  of  Indian  com,  48,429  of  potatoes,  city  now  remains  except  the  fortifications.    It 

6,011  bales  of  cotton,  and  84,760  lbs.  of  butter,  is  now  called  Tirynthus.    It  was  famed  ia 

Inere  were  11  churches,  and  296  pupils  attend-  Greek  legendary  history  as  the  birthplace,  ac- 

ing  public  schools.    Its  8.  £.  comer  is  inter-  cording  to  some  accounts,  of  Hercules,  and  the 

sected  by  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad,  royal  seat  of  Perseus. 
Ci^ital,  Covington.  TISCHBEIN,  JoHAior  Hecbbioh,  a  German 

TIBABOSCHI,  GmoLAUO,  an  Italian  literary  painter,  bom  at  Haina,  near  Frankenberg,  Oct 

historian,  bom  in  Bergamo,  Dec  28, 1781,  died  8, 1722,  died  in  Cassel,  Aug.  22,  1789.    Having 

in  Modena,  June  8, 1794.    He  was  educated  in  studied  several  years  under  vanloo  in  Paris, 

the  Jesuit  college  of  Monza,  became  a  member  and  subsequently  practised  his  art  in  Italy,  he 

of  that  order,  and  about  1700  was  appointed  settled  in  1752  at  CasseL    He  was  hidJy  es- 

EroflMsor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan,  teemed  as  a  painter  of  history  and  my&oiogy. 

u  1770  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  duke  of  His  works  are  numerous  in  Germany.— Jo- 

Modena,  and  employed  the  facilities  thus  afford-  basts  Heinbioh  Wilhsui,  a  German  painter, 

ed  him  in  preparing  his  great  work,  Btoria  deUa  nephew  of  the  preceding,  boi^  at  Haina,  Fd>. 

letieratwra  ItaHana  (13  vols.,  Modena,  177^  16,  1751,  died  at  Eutin,  014en!>urg,  July  t6, 

'82 ;  best  edition,  10  vols.,  ^Olan,  1822^'0),  which  1829.    After  gaining  some  local  repntatka  ss 

comprises  the  literary  history  of  Italy  fi^am  the  a  painter  of  history  and  landscape,  he  went  in 

earliest  times  down  to  the  I7th  century.    As  1781  to  Italy,  resided  0  years  in  Borne,  snd 

a  reward  for  his  labors  he  was  made  by  the  then  settled  in  Naples,  where  he  waa  appointed 

duke  of  Modena  a  knight  and  a  member  of  his  director  of  the  academy  and  rose  to  the  bead 

coundl  in  1780.    Tirf3>oschi  was  also  the  au-  of  his  profession.    At  tiie  breaking  cat  of  the 

thor  of  many  other  Hterary,  historical,  and  bio*  Neapolitan  revolution  in  1799  he  retmned  to 

graphical  works.  Germany.    He  painted  mythological  subjects, 

TIBE8IAB,  the  great  soothsayer  of  Greek  and  exceed  in  drawing  animal ;   but  he  is 

legendary  history,  bom  in  Thebes.    He  was  chiefly  known  at  the  present  day  by  three 

the  son  of  Sueres  and  Charido,  and  was  fa-  elaborate  illustrated  works:   IeU»  da  dijfd- 

bled  to  have  lived  through  9  generations  of  rents  animatix  dannies  d'aprit  nature  (2  vok 

men,  but  was  blind  from  his  7lh  year*    His  ibl.,  Naples,  1790);  ^'A  Collection  of  AncieuC 

loss  of  sight  was  ascribed  by  one  account  to  Vases,  dec.,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Williim 

the  fiust  that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what  Hamilton^'  (4  vols.  foL,  Naples,  1790X  the 

they  should  not  know;   by  another,  to  his  platesof  which, 214 in  number,  were  engraved 

having  seen  Minerva  baling,  who  thereupon  from  Tischbein^s  designs;  and  ^'Ulustrstions 

blinded  him  by  sprinkling  water  upon   his  of  Homer  from  Antiques,  with  Explanatioiis  by 

ttifie.    When  Charido  oom^ained  of  the  sever-  Heyne"  (foL,  G5ttingen,  1801-^4). 
ity  <^  the  punishment,  the  goddess,  unable  to       TISCHENDOKF,  Lobbgott  EKnaaacH  Eoar- 

restore  his  sight,  gave  him  a  staff  by  which  he  sriLimir,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at  Lengen^ 

could  safely  guide  his  steps,  and  the  ability  to  feld,  Saxony^  Jan.  18, 1815.  He  studied  pb&os- 

oomprehend  the  voice  of  birds  and  thus  know  ophy  and  Uieology  at  the  university  or  Leip- 

fbtuiity.  In  the  mythic  history  of  Greece  Tire-  sic  from  1884  to  1888,  and  in  1840  was  aid* 

aias  appears  in  events  widely  separated  in  time  ed  by  the  government  of  Saxony  in  makiii^  a 

and  place,  and  even  in  the  lower  world  he  was  litersry  journey  through  £n^lana,  France,  Uid 

represented  as  still  retaining  his  prophetic  pow-  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  collatXDg  the  an- 

er.    His  oracle  was  at  Orchomenus.  cient  manuscripts  of  the  original  tat  of  the 

TIBYN8)  one  of  the  oldest  Mties  of  Greece,  Greek  Testament,  with  a  view  to  ptepsring  a 

situated  in  Argolis,  2  m.  from  Nauplia.    Its  thoroughly  revised  criticsl  edition.  In  1848  and 

waUs,  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  1844  he  visited  Switzerland,  southern  France, 

Oyck^  are  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  Libya,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 

the  military  architecture  of  the  herdc  age  of  Minor,  Constantinople,  and  Greece,  sjnd  on  his 

Greece.     Pausanias  said  that  these  were  no  return  thoroughly  searched  the  libraries  of 

less  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  pyramids  Vienna  and  Munich.    An  important  result  of 

of  Egypt,  and  were  constructed  of  atones  so  this  Journey  (which  he  described  in  ih»  woxk 
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Eei$e  in  den  Orient,  2  vols.,  Leipsio,  184($-*6),  the  Greeks  with  the  tresoheroos  Penisn  were 
besidetheinformationobtiiined  on  the  libraries  never  of  long  daration,  as  he  managed  Ids 
of  the  eastern  ooontries,  was  a  large  and  most  power  so  as  not  to  render  either  Amens  or 
valoflble  oolleotion  of  ancient  Greek,  Syriao,  Sparta  oompletelj  triunphant,  and  thns  made 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Ethiopian,  and  Dmse  lumself  an  object  of  snspicion  and  didlke  to 
maDnscpipts.  A  facsimile  of  a  Greek  mano-  both  parties.  In  407  Cyras  the  Tonnger  was 
script  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Tischen-  appointed  viceroy  of  the  maritime  region  of 
dorr  considered  the  most  ancient  manoaoript  Asia  Minor.  A  mutual  hostility  soon  sprang 
on  panshment  in  Europe,  was  published  at  up  between  the  prince  and  the  satrap,  and  after 
Leipsic  in  1846.  In  1845  Tisohendorf  was  ap-  the  death  of  Darius  the  latter  accused  the  for- 
pointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1850  ordinary  mer  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  his  broUier 
profeasor  of  theology  at  Leipsic.  In  1849  he  Artaxerzes.  Involved  in  constant  diq>ates  and 
made  another  Journey  through  France  and  wars  with  the  prince,  he  was  the  first  to  reveal 
England,  and  in  1868  in  the  East,  visiting  espe-  to  the  king  the  news  of  Cyruses  intended  expe- 
.  dally  £^t  and  Mount  8inai,  and  bringing  dition,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ounaza  in  401  was 
home  another  collection  of  valuable  Greek,  Ara-  one  of  the  4  generals  who  commanded  the  Per- 
bic,  Syriac,  and  Oaraitic  manuscripts.  Beside  sian  army.  He  gained  possession,  by  treaeli- 
that  above  mentioned,  he  has  published  a  num>  ery,  of  the  persons  of  the  5  generals  command* 
ber  of  old  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Tea-  ing  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Gyrus,  put  them 
tament,  as  (hdex  Bphraemi  (Leipsic,  1843  and  to  death,  and  during  the  famous  retreat  of  ttke 
19^)\M<mumentaehMaraInedita{lSiS);  Eean-  10,000  under  Xenophon  continually  harassed 
ffeliwn  PalaHnum  Ineditum  (184T) ;  Codex  them  on  their  manm  as  fiur  as  the  Oarduehian 
AmiaUmue  (1850  and  1854);  Ooden  Ola/nh  mountains.  For  his  services  Tissaphemes,  in 
morUantu  (1852) ;  and  Fragmenta  Sacra  Fa-  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  was  niade  gover- 
UmpMta  (1854);  and  also  several  editions  of  nor  of  the  provinces  ruled  by  Cyrus,  and  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  embodying  the  results  this  position  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Spartan 
of  his  critical  researches.  His  critical  edition  generals  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  AgeisilauB, 
of  the  Septuagint  was  published  in  1850.  He  by  the  last  of  whom  he  was  outmanosnvred 
has  alao  devoted  much  attention  to  the  litera-  and  badly  beaten.  Complaints  against  the 
tore  oftfae  Apocrypha,  and  published  extensive-  timid  and  treacherous  salarap  were  now  sent 
ly  on  that  subject.  In  1858  and  1859  he  made  to  the  Persian  court,  and  these  were  supported 
another  literary  Journey  in  the  East  at  the  ex-  by  the  influence  of  Parysatis,  the  queen  motiier, 
pense  of  the  Rassian  government,  and  in  the  con-  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  favor- 
vent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Mount  Sinai  found  a  ite  son  Cyrus ;  and  Tithraustes  was  accord- 
manuscript  on  vellum,  containing,  beside  many  ingly  sent  down  to  put  Tissaphemes  to  death. 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistie  to  Bar-  The  disgraced  satrap  was  surprised  in  the  bath, 
nabas,  and  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  the  entire  Kew  slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  Artaxerxes. 
Testament,  being  among  all  the  manuscripts  of  TISSOT,  Simon  Aimnib,  a  Swiss  physician, 
the  Kew  Testament  extant  from  the  4th  to  the  bom  in  the  canton  of  Vand  in  1728,  died  near 
9th  century  the  only  complete  one.  Tischen-  Lausanne,  June  15, 1797.  He  was  educated  at 
dorf  conmders  this  newly  found  manuscript,  the  universities  of  Gkneva  and  Montpellier,  and 
.which  he  calls  Codex  Sinaitieuey  more  impor-  about  1750  established  himself  in  Lausanne, 
tant  than  any  other  heretofore  known.  Its  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
publication  has  been  announced  for  1862.  practitioner  and  professor  in  the  university. 

TISEEEMIKGK),  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  border-  Having  declined  various  flattering  offers  firom 

ing  on  Tenn.  and  Ala.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  foreign  courts  and  universities,  he  in  1780  ao- 

Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by  the  Tnscumbia  oepted  the  professorship  of  clinical  medidne  in 

and  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  the  univernty  of  Pavia,  tendered  to  him  by  the 

rivers;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 24,149,  emperor  Joseph  11. ;  and  during  his  residence 

of  whom  4,981  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  there  the  students,  in  consequence  of  his  suo- 

hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  cessful  treatment  of  an  epidemic  bilious  fever, 

1850  were  526,769  bushels  of  Indian  com,  50,-  caused  a  marble  inscription,  commencing  with 

704  of  oats,  78,990  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,945  the  words  ImmortaU  Ffweepiori^  to  be  placed 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  47  churches,  2  under  the  portico  of  the  school.    In  1788  he 

newspapers,  and  490  pupils  attencUng  public  returned  to  Switzerland.    His  works,  of  which 

schools.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  a  complete  edition  was  pubUshed  by  J.  N. 

Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-  Hall6  (11  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1811),  comprise  Awe 

roads.    Oapital,  Jacinto.  au  peuple  ewrlaeanU  (12mo.,  Lausanne,  1761), 

TISSAPHERNES.  a  Persian  statesman  and  which  has  been  translated  into  every  ikiropean 

meral,  killed  in  OoIosssb,  Phrygia,  in  895  B.  0.  language  and  frequentiy  reprinted;  De  Ka2s- 

He  fest  appears  in  history  as  sent  by  Darius  tudine  Literaitorum  0766),  also  frequentiy  r«- 

Kothua  in  414  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Pis-  printed;  Emai  eur  lee  maladiee  dee  f^ene  4^ 

snthnes,  satrap  of  Lower  Asia,  and  in  pursuance  monde  (Nuremberg,  1770) ;  IVaiU  dee  nerfe  et 

of  this  object  made  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  de  Uwre  maladiee  (4  vols.,  Lausanne,  1778),  and 

who  assisted  him  in  the  capture  of  Amorges,  numerous  other  trelatises.    He  also  edited  Mor- 

the  son  of  Pissuthnes.    The  aOianoes  made  by  gagni's  works,  with  a  memoir. 
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TTTANinM,  a  metal  first  detected  in  1791  selves  from  this  oppresdve  treatment.    Cronoi 
hj  Qregor  in  titanic  iron,  and  found  hj  Klap-  alone  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  deed, 
roth  in  1794  in  mtile,  and  named  hj  hun  from  and,  armed  with  a  sickle  made  by  his  mothec 
the  Titans.    Dr.  Wollaston  in  1822  recognized  emasculated  his  father,  and  thus  secured  & 
it  in  the  form  of  minute  copper-colored  cubical  erty  and  power  for  himself  and  his  brothezs. 
crystals  found  in  the  dags  of  the  iron  smelting  Majrying  his  sister  Rhea,  he  begat  8  /ons  and 
fornaoes  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales,  8  daughters,  but,  having  l^en  told  that  he  wooM 
and  diese,  often  met  with  since  that  time  in  be  destroyea  by  one  of  his  own  childrrai,  swal- 
iron  slags,  have  been  until  recently  regarded  lowed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.    Kbea 
as  pure  titanium,  but  are  now  understood  to  by  the  aid  of  Uranus  and  Giea  concealed  Zeos 
be  compounds  of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and  (Jupiter),  the  youngest,  in  a  cavern  on  JCt.  Ida. 
cyanogen.    Berzelius  was  the  first  to  separate  giving  to  Cronos  instead  a  stone  wrapped  ia 
this  metal  in  a  state  of  purity.    He  did  tniB  by  swaddling  clothes.   When  Zeus  had  grown  np, 
decomposing  a  mixture  of  the  fluorides  of  titer  he  was  enabled  by  stratagem  to  make  his  fiith^ 
nium  and  potassium  by  means  of  metallic  po-  vomit  up  the  stone  and  the  6  children  he  had 
twwtnm,  and  obtained  the  metal  in  a  grayish  swallowed,  and  now  determined  to  wrest  the 
powder.    M.  St.  Clair  Deville  obtained  it  in  supreme  power  from  the  hands  of  Cronos  and 
Ibrms  resembling  specular  iron  ore,  crystallized  the  Titans.     Supplied  by  the  Cydopa  with 
in  prisms  with  a  square  base.    Its  chemical  thunder  and  lightning,  and  aided  by  the  Cen- 
equivalent  is  25 ;  symbol  Ti    Three  oxides  of  timanes,  he  earned  on  a  war  against  the  Titans 
the  metal  are  known,  TiO,  Tit  Os,  and  TiO* ;  for  10  years,  himself  and  his  aUiea  ocenpTinf 
thelastof  which,  titanic  acid,  is  the  only  one  of  Olympus,  while  the  opposing  gods  were  €&- 
interest    It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  8  forms:  as  camped  on  Mt  Othrys.    At  length  Zeus  tri- 
mtile  and  anatase,  which  both  crystaUize  in  the  umpned.    The  Titans,  with  the  exception  o£ 
dimetric  system,  though  with  different  angles,  Oceanus,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  sabterra- 
and  as  brookite,  crystellizing  in  the  trimetric  nean  dungeon,  where  a  wall  of  brass  wis  bulk 
system.    Butile  is  generally  a  reddish  brown  about  them  by  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  where 
mineral,  sometimes  yellowish  or  black,  harder  they  were  guarded  by  the  Uentimanes. — ^Tbe 
than  feldspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  4.18  to  name  of  Titans  was  also  given  to  thoee  bein^ 
4.25.    It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  who  were  their  descendants,  such  as  ProiBe- 
America,  ike  richest  localities  in  the  United  theus,  Hecate,  and  others. 
Stetes  being  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  cos.,        TITHES,  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  the  increase 
Fenn.    In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  of  crops,  stock,  and  avails  of  personal  industry, 
also  in  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  it  is  found  in  formerly  and  still  in  some  countries  levied  for 
long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent  the  support  of  the  officers  of  religion,  religiois 
qui^tz,  making  very   curious   and  beautiful  worship,  or  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  Th^tax 
specimens,  which  are  often  used  in  jewelry,  seems  to  have  been  of  patriarchal  origin  (Gen. 
Anatase  and  brookite  are  comparatively  rare  xiv.  20),  and  existed  in  many  of  the  nati<Mis  of 
minerals.    In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  antiquity.     Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  th« 
titanic  acid  forms  the  compound  ilemnite  or  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  property  of 
titaniferous  iron,  of  which  as  an  iron  ore  men-  the  Jews  was  accorded  to  the  Levites,  as  a 
tion  is  made  in  the  article  Ibon.    This  is  met  substitute  for  the  landed  inheritance  they  for- 
with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  northern  feited  by  their  conseci^ation  to  the  temple  wor- 
New  York,  and  Canada.    At  Bay  St.  Paul  on  ship,  and  also  as  a  compensation  for  th&r 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to  services.     Other  tithes  were  also  prescribed 
800  feet  long  and  90  feet  thick,  the  ore,  accord-  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  and  at  par- 
ing to  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  containing  48.60  per  ticular  neriods  for  the  poor.     (See  Taxe&) 
cent,  of  titanic  acid  combined  with  87.06  of  The  early  Christian  church  adopted  vohmta- 
protoxide  of  iron,  10.42  of  peroxide  of  iron,  rily  the  custom  of  consecrating  to  religioos 
and  8.60  of  magnesia. — ^The  only  useful  appli-  purposes  the  tenth  of  the  income ;  and  it  was 
cation  of  titanium  is  to  furnish  a  yellow  ccuor  not  till  after  the  church  wielded  the  temporal 
in  porcelain  painting,  and  to  give  the  proper  power  that  tithes  were  the  subject  of  kgal 
tint  to  artificial  teeth.    The  American  supply  enactment.    It  was  during  the  dark  ages  ex- 
for  these  purposes  is  derived  from  Pennsylvania,  tended  over  the  greater  part  of  Cathoific  Eo- 

TITANS  Aim  TITANIDES,  in  Qreek  my-  rope.     In   France,  Charlemagne  eetaUkbed 

thology,  tiie  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus  them  by  decree  in  the  8th  century,    bt  £ng- 

(Coelns)  and  Giea  (Terra).    The  names  of  the  land  the  first  law  in  relation  to  them  isbefiered 

Titans  were  Oceanus,  Cobus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  to  have  been  that  of  Offa,  king  of  HeroM,  who 

lapetos,  and  Cronos  (Saturn) ;  those  of  the  Ti-  brought  the  civil  power  to  the  aid  of  tbe  clergy 

tanides,  Theia,   Rhea,  Themis,    Mnemosyne,  in  collecting  their  tithes.  This  was  sabsequent- 

Phoebe,  and  Tethys.    According  to  the  Hesi-  ly  extended  over  the  whole  of  Engjand  by 

0^0  account,  Uranus  feared  his  ofRspring,  and  Ethelwulf.    In  the  9th  century  they  wexia  also 

as  fint  as  they  were  bom  confined  them  in  the  made  legally  obligatory  in  Scotlanid,  and  not 

cavities  of  the  earth;  and  Ghea,  who  could  not  long  siter  in  Ireland.    At  first  they  were  paid 

tnake  room  for  them,  produced  iron  and  endeav-  to  whatever  church  the  payer  chose,  but  the 
ored  to  persuade  them  to  free  her  and  them-  •decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  directed  their 
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TMiyinent  to  the  parsons  of  the  respectlTe  par-  fleoting  the  cheerftd  ei^oyment  of  life  and  itq 
ishes  in  which  they  arose.  Tithes  were  hy  splendor,  which  thenceforth  characterized  the 
the  eodesiasfcical  law  divided  into  8  kinds:  prodnotions  of  the  Venetian  school.  For  a 
**  prssdial/'  or  such  as  arose  immediately  from  time  the  two  jouig  paiaters  were  honnd  to 
the  ground,  like  grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  herlML  each  other  hy  the  closest  ties  of  friendship; 
^rasee8,*hopa,  wood,  Ac.;  "mixed,"  natural  and  snohwas  the  overpowering  influence  of 
products,  but  nurtured  and  preserved  in  part  Giorgione's  genius  and  personal  character,  that 
by  the  eare  of  man,  such  as  wool,  milk,  pigs,  it  was  not  until  he  had  entered  far  into  man* 
butter,  cheese,  Ac;  and  "personal,'*  as  of  man-  hood  that  Titian  can  be  said  to  have  shown 
nal  oooupations,  trades,  fisheries,  and  the  like,  any  decided  originality.  At  Giorgione's  death 
The  first  two  kinds  are  payable  in  gross,  but  of  in  1611  the  styles  of  the  two  artists  were  so 
the  third  class  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  closely  assimilated  that  it  was  difiSoult  to  di»- 
galns  and  profits  is  due.  In  France,  Oharle-  tinguiBh  their  productions,  and  hence  it  was  a 
znagne  divided  the  tithes  into  4  parts,  one  to  coinparatively  easy,  as  it  was  a  natural  task, 
maintain  the  edifice  of  the  church,  another  for  Titian  to  complete  the  unfinished  works  of 
to  support  the  poor,  a  third  to  maintain  the  his  friend.  A  new  era  thenceforth  commenced 
biahop,  and  a  fourth  the  parochial  clergy.  By  in  his  development  Perceiving  that  breadth  of 
the  original  law  in  England,  all  lands  except  form  produced  breadth  of  color,  he  endeavored 
those  of  the  crown  and  of  the  churoh  itself  to  see  nature  in  a  more  ample  light,  and,  in- 
here tithable ;  but  at  the  reformation  many  of  stead  of  copying  or  imitating  ner  ton^  to  gen- 
the  forfeited  church  lands  when  sold  were  spe-  endize  and  elevate  then^  in  accordance  with 
cially  exempted,  and  some  were  also  exempt-  his  own  original  conceptions.  The  result  was 
ed  by  composition  and  some  by  prescription,  a  free  and  serene  beauty  of  form  and  expres- 
These  partial  exemptions  on)y  made  Ihe  burden  sion,  and  a  representation  of  life  realizing  what 
more  galling  to  those  who  were  compelled  to  Kugler  calls  "the  glorification  of  eartUy  ex- 
pay  ;  and  as  the  tithes  were  a  tax  for  the  sup-  istence,  and  the  liberation  of  art  from  the  bonds 
port  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  it  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas."  Left  at  the  age  of 
was  particularly  annoying  to  dissenters,  and  has  85  without  a  rival  worthy  of  competing  with 
been  for  the  past  150  years  a  constant  subjeot  him,  Titian  immediately  entered  upon  a  career 
of  c<Mnplaint.  Until  the  reign  of  William  IV .  which  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  produc- 
the  payment  of  tithes  might  be  exacted  in  kind,  tions,  for  celebrity  and  duration,  has  x>erhaps  no 
bat  by  the  act  of  6  and  7  William  lY.  c.  71,  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  painting.  Commia- 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  the  sions  from  the  we^thy  Venetian  nobility  af- 
purpose  of  converting  them  into  a  rent  charge  forded  him  abundant  employment  at  home,  and 
payable  in  money,  but  varying  annually  accord-  for  two  years  subsequent  to  1514  he  resided  at 
ing  to  the  average  price  of  com  for  the  preced-  the  court  of  Duke  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara,  for 
ing  7  years.  They  have  now  been  thus  con-  whom  he  painted  three  celebrated  mythological 
verted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  pictures,  the  "  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in  the  Island 
and  their  former  amount  somewhat  reduced ;  of  Naxos"  and  "  A  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of 
but  the  amount  raised  from  them  still  exceeds  Fertility,"  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  galle- 
$10,000,000.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  com-  ry  at  Madrid ;  and  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne*' 
pounded  at  f  their  former  estimated  value.  In  in  the  British  national  gallery,  which  presents 
France  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  revolution,  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  all  the  charao- 
and  this  example  was  followed  afterward  by  the  teristic  beauties  of  Titian  in  composition,  color, 
other  continental  states.  The  Greek  church  has  and  form.  At  Ferrara  he  also  painted  portraits 
recommended,  but  n^ver  legally  enforced,  the  of  the  duke's  wife,  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
payment  of  tithes.  In  the  United  States  tithes  Borgia,  and  of  Ariosto.  In  1516  he  was  baok 
are  only  exacted  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  and  in  Venice,  having  resisted  a  pressing  ofiTer  from 
among  them  the  system  bears  a  close  resem-  Leo  X.  to  visit  Rome,  where  Raphael  was  then 
blance  to  that  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  executing  his  grand  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
TITIAN*  (TiziANo  Vbbozlli),  an  Italian  paint-  Vatican,  and  one  also  from  Francis  I.  of  France; 
er,  bom  in  Oadore,  Friuli,  in  1477,  died  in  Yen-  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  too  frilly  oc- 
ioe.  Sept  9, 1576.  He  displayed  in  infancy  a  cupied  with  the  commissions  of  local  patrons 
remarkable  predilection  for  painting,  and  is  said  to  find  time  to  practise  his  art  abroad.  In 
to  have  made  his  first  attempts  at  coloring  with  15B0,  however,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  where 
Juices  expressed  from  fiowers.  At  9  years  of  the  emperor  Oharles  V.  and  Pope  Clement 
age  he  was  placed  under  Sebastian  Zuccati,  a  YII.,  each  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  had 
Venetian  painter  and  worker  in  mosaic,  whom  met  in  conference ;  and  through  the  influence 
he  left  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  in  of  the  ciutlinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  the  pope's 
which  he  accquired  the  essential  elements  of  nephew,  he  was  enabled  to  paint  the  portraits 
his  art,  with  somewhat  of  the  antiquated  man-  of  both  potentates.  The  emperor,  whom  he 
ner  of  hia  masters.  He  also  came  probably  represented  on  horseback,  witii  lance  in  rest, 
under  the  influence  of  Albert  Dftrer,  who  visit-  loaded  him  with  honors  and  rewards ;  and  after 
ed  Venice  in  1494  and  again  in  1607,  but  was  a  brief  residence  in  Mantua,  where  among  other 
indebted  chiefly  to  his  friend  and  fellow  pupil  works  he  executed  for  Federioo  Gonzaga  por- 
Giorgione  for  those  ideas  of  art  and  color,  re-  traits  of  11  of  the  12  desars,  Titian  returned 
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to  Yenioe.  In  1682  he  was  again  in  Bologna  nifioen^e  of  hoqiltality  and  a  «oartij  pM 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor;  and  between  of  manner  which  charmed  all  behoiden;  aoj 
1532  and  1635,  according  to  the  commonly  re-  two  years  later,  while  yet  occupied  with  hii 
ceived  account,  he  resided  in  Spain,  where  he  art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plflgne,  ti»  M 
is  said  to  have  execnted  the  most  important  oonseqnences  of  which  he  migntliAyettCBpej 
of  his  works  now  in  that  country.  Later  re-  had  the  nature  of  the  distemper  beeaundo^ 
searches,  however,  have  rendered  it  doubtfol  stood  by  t^e  Venetian  phyedoians.  His  k« 
whether  he  ever  visited  Spain  at  any  time.  His  woi^  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Viigin  aod  ifr 
style  of  living  had  hitherto  been  frugal  and  tendant  saints,  now  in  the  academy  of  Veaiea 
unpretending,  notwithstanding  the  great  repu-  ^'  shows  certainly,"  says  Eugler,  ^  thai  hiskad 
tation  he  ez^oyed  throughout  southern  Europe;  trembled  beneath  the  weif^t  of  ninetjui 
but  as  he  approached  old  age  he  began  to  live  nine  years;  but  the  conception  of  the  nl^jeet 
with  splendor.  The  most  powerful  princes  of  is  still  animated  and  strilung,  the  colors  iti 
Europe  were  eager  for  specimens  of  his  art^  glowing,  while,  Titian-like,  the  light  Btillflofi 
and  their  demands,  together  with  his  own  en-  around  the  mighty  group  in  every  zndstion  of 
thusiasm,  afforded  constant  incentives  to  his  in-  tone."  By  a  spedd  exoeption  in  his  &Tor  be 
dustry.  At  66  years  of  age  he  retained  the  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ham  de* 
Vigor  and  freshness  of  youth,  while  tiie  magic  Frari,  where  a  black  marble  dah,  inscribed 
charm  of  his  color  and  the  cheerful  serenity  ^^TidanoVeroellio,"  marks  his  restm^pUoA.- 
of  his  style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.  He  The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sacred  aod  pro- 
was  the  intimate  Mend  of  the  poet  Aretino  fame  history,  mythological  snbjed^  portni^ 
aiod  the  architect  Sansovino,  and  his  position  as  and  landscapes,  the  last  named  bang  ge&enllj 
painter  to  the  republic  brought  him  into  familiar  treated  in  connection  with  other  m\jMai, 
relations  with  the  chief  aristocracy  of  Venice,  though  not  always  in  subordination  to  tbeo. 
In  1543-*6  he  revisited  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  His  long  life  and  unceasing  indnstzy  vill  ao- 
where  he  painted  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  for  count  for  the  enormous  number  ef  pickoKi 
the  8d  or  4th  time,  and  Fope  Paul  III. ;  and  passing  under  his  name  distributed  amoDg  ^ 
after  passing  some  time  in  tne  em^oyment  of  galleries  of  Europe,  many  of  whioh,  however, 
the  duke  of  IJrbino,  he  repaired  to  jEtome.  His  are  not  well  authenticated.  He  is  sjill  sea  to 
finest  production  here  was  the  picture  of  the  the  best  advantage  in  Yenice.  Of  his  eait[ 
old  pope  with  his  nephews.  Cardinal  Famese  pictures,  which  reflect  the  style  of  theBelliiu 
and  Duke  Ottavio  Famese,  which  is  in  every  modified  by  the  peculiar  ideas  derired  tm 
respect  a  masterpiece  of  historical  portraiture.  Gioi^one,  the  most  noticeable  are  the '^  Vat 
While  engaged  in  this  city  upon  a  picture  of  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,"  in  the  academy  at  Yeo* 
Jupiter  and  Dana3,  he  was  visited  by  Michel  ice;  the  Vierge  <m  Lapin^  in  theLoorre;  ^ 
Ang^o,  who,  after  ezpresshig  acbniration  of  '^  Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money,'^  at  Drtfden; 
his  coloring,  observed  that  u  he  *had  been  and  particularly  the  "Besurreetion,"  pamted 
early  grounded  in  the  principles  of  drawing,  in  5  compartments,  in  the  chnreh  ^^^^^^ 
he  woSd  rank  as  the  first  painter  in  the  world,  aaro,  at  Brescia.  The  more  devdoped  period 
In  1648  he  was  summoned  by  Charles  Y.  to  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Giorgione  eom- 
Augsburg,  where  he  was  created  a  count  pala-  prises  nearly  all  the  pictures  by  whidi  b«  s 
tine  of  the  empire  (although  this  distinction  is  now  known,  and  of  these  only  the  cfaiei  ooei 
also  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  him  oan  be  here  designated.  The  first  in  wkw^ 
dnrinff  his  alleged  residence  in  Spain),  and  of  these  perhaps  is  the '*  St  Peter  Kai^tJ^ 
placed  on  the  imperial  pension  roll.  After  the  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Faok)  in  VMioe, 
abdication  of  Charles  he  continued  in  great  favor  which  ranks  with  the  *^  Martyrdom  of  St  Uv* 
with  his  successor  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  whom  rence**  among  the  painter^s  ma8terpiece^i>» 
he  painted  a  number  of  important  works ;  but  his  which,  for  invention,  action,  and  the  S^^JT 
pension  was  thenoeforth  constantly  in  arrears,  of  the  landscape,  has  always  been  ^^^^''^^ 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  petition  the  of  the  ixBt  order  of  exceUenoe.  ^^.'^Jf^ 
Spanish  officialsforthesumsdue him  forpictures.  of  Yenice  contains  his  "AsBomptiaa  >^ 
The  remainder  of  Titian's  life  was  passed  prin-  "  Presentation  of  the  Yirgin,"  and  tw  Wfr 
oipally  in  Yenice,  but  it  was  long  before  his  frini  palace  in  the  same  cily  the  "EBt«tt»^^ 
pencil  gave  indications  of  the  weakness  or  timid-  of  Christ,"  which  Kugler  considers  ^  pcnuj* 
ityofage.  His ''Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,"  the  most  important  of  Titian's  pidwefl^>°Ji|^ 
in  the  Jesuit's  church  in  Yenice,  painted  when  noblest  representation  of  the  ?^^i^^.  ^HmI 
he  was  81,  is  one  of  his  largest  and  grandest  ^^^^'-^  *^  ^.i..*.--.  «,.*«  i^^  ^^^-^.^iMkeA  wA*'t» 

compositions ;  and  at  least  one  of  hb  celebrated 

Magdalens,  that  in  the  Escurial,  was  executed  auxwui^^  x  uuip  x±.  u^  u««  «^m^>^  -  >  p^ 

even  later.    At  90  years  of  age  sorrow  rather  "  Yirgin  and  Child  with  Saints,"  iB  J*  r™! 

than  time  began  to  affect  him,  and,  notwith-  gallery ;  the  ''  St  Sebastian,"  in  the  mc»i 

standing  he  clung  resolutely  to  his  art  for  con-  me  ''  Christ  crowned  with  ^^'^  ^  ^ 

eolation,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  be-  Louvre;    various  well  known  ^^^'^'^. 

came  impaired.    In  his  97th  year  he  received  Home,  Florence,  the  Escurial,  and  ^'fj?*'^ 

Henry  UI.  of  France,  who  passed  through  and  numerous  Madonnas,  ^^^£,  ^"^j^^ 

Yenice  on  his  way  from  Poland,  with  a  mag-  similar  pieces  scattered  over  Sorop^   ^P** 
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MbJMts  taken  from  aHeffory  and  seoolsr  hk-  ta  80  broad,  and  disdhaiiges  through  the  vaD^ 

toiy  he  ezeonted  seyenu  important  pioturea,  of  £1  Desagaadero,  to  the  8.  K.  into  another 

inoliiding  the  *^  Victory  of  the  Yenetiaoa  over  lake  called  Lake  Aallagaa,  which  is  probably 

the  Janizaries^"  for  the  doge's  palace,  which  kept  at  a  lower  level  by  evaporal^on  or  filtra- 

-were  deatroyed  by  fire.    Aa  a  oolorist  merely  tion,  since  it  has  no  known  ontlet.    The  sor- 

Titian  dev^oped  the  resources  of  his  art  with  faoe  of  the  lake  is  12,846  feet  above  the  sea, 

most  anooess  in  the  naked  female  figures  which  and  it  is  the  most  elevated  body  of  water  of 

are  so  fireqnentiy  met  with  in  his  mythological  similar  size  in  the  world.    It  has  been  sounded 

pictures;  although  he  Is  here  not  nnf^uently  to  the  depth  of  120  fistthoms,  but  is  supposed 

betrayed  into  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  his  to  be  much  deeper.    The  level  of  its  waters 

maatery  over  his  materials.    Of  this  class  of  has  decreased  very  much  in  the  historical  peri- 

bis  works  the  most  familiar  examples  are  the  od ;  and  it  is  evklent  that  they  once  surrounded 

several  Venuses  in  the  galleries  of  Florence  tiie  elevation  supporting  the  ruins  of  Tiahua- 

and  Dresden;  the  Danate  at  Naples  and  Vien-  nioo,  12  m.  distant    Vast  quantities  of  rushes 

na;  the  Flora  in  the  Uffizi  gallery;  '^ Diana  grow  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  frequented  by 

and  her  Nymphs"  and  ^'  Venus  risi^  from  the  water  fowl,  and  7  or  8  varieties  of  nsh  are  pe- 

Sea,"  in  the  StafiSrad  gallery;   ^^  Venus  and  ouliar  to  its  waters.    Its  W.  side  is  barren,  ex* 

Adonis"  (a  duplicate),  in  the  Britudi  national  oepting  in  gold-^waahings  and  mines  of  stiver 

gallery;  and  ue  so  called  Venu$  del  Pwrdo  in  and  copper.    On  the  £.  shore,  maize,  wheat, 

the  Louvre.    In  the  romantio  symbolical  style  and  the  frmts  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  in 

developed  by  Qiorgione  he  produced  many  pio-  great  perfection^  and  here  also  are  found  conr 

tores  c<«ibiiiinff  his  characteristio  excellencee  siderable  quantities  of  timber.    Although  te 

as  a  painter  of  landscape  and  figures,  of  whidii  removed  fh>m  the  ordinary  chainels  of  travel 

the  ''  Three  Ages"  in  the  Bridgewater  ooUeo-  and  trade,  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  parts 

tioa,  and  '^  Sacred  and  Pro&oe  Love"  in  tiie  stony  imd  sterile,  the  country  bordering  Lake 

Borgheae  palace,  may  serve  aa  examples.    As  Titicaca  aupports  a  populaticm  of  more  than 

a  portrait  painter  he  is  still  nnrivalled,  whether  1,000,000.    It  seems  to  nave  been  the  seat  of 

we  consider  the  *' senatorial  dignity"  of  his  old  the  hi^est  and  most  ancient  civilization  of 

Venetian  nobles^  '^by  the  side  of  whom  all  Sonth  America,  and  of  a  people  who  have  left 

modem  gentlemen  look  poor  and  small,"  or  gigantio  monuments  of  their  power  and  skill. 

the  flowing  beauty  and  happy  consciousness  (Bee  TxAHUijnoo.)    It  was  fh)m  this  centre, 

of  existence  which  characterize  the  celebrated  aocotding  to  the  traditions  of  the  Incas,  that 

female  portraits  known  as  "Titian^s  Mistress,"  the  great  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the  Peru- 

In  the  Loufre,  Xa  IMa  di  Tusiano  in  the  Uffizi  vians,  Manco-Oapao,  difiused  his  influence ; 

gallery,  and  the  various  ^^Titian^s  Daughtera."  and  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  here  was 

all  widely  known  through  copies.     Nearly  tiie  ork^nal  seat  of  the  Aymara  or  Inca  race, 

every  great  potentate  of  Europe  of  the  16th  TITLARK,  the  popular  name  of  the  smaU 

oentory  was  painted  by  him;  and  soldiers,  dentirostrfd  birds  of  the  sub-famUy  motaeil- 

statesmen,  poets,  and  ecclesiastics  almost  with-  Una  and  genus  anthw  (Bedist).    They  resem> 

out  number  were  among  his  sitters.    The  list  ble  the  larks  in  their  markings  and  in  the  long 

includes  Oharles  V.,  of  whom  he  executed  sev^  hind  claw,  and  the  wagtails  in  their  movements 

era!  portraits;  his  successors  Ferdinand  L  and  and  habits  on  the  ground,  and  evidently  are 

Bndolphn.;  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  whom  he  also  intermediate  between  these  sub-families.    In 

painted  several  times;  Frauds  I.  of  France;  .this  genus  tiie  bill  is  rather  straight  and  sleib- 

the  sultan  Solyman  II.  and  his  wife  Boxana;  der,  with  the  tip  notched;  wings  very  long, 

Popes  Olement  YII.,  Paul  in.,  and  Paul  IV. :  the  first  8  quills  equal  and  longest,  and  the  ter- 

all  the  doges  of  his  time;  Francesco,  duke  of  tials  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries;  taU  mod- 

Urbino,  and  his  dudiess,  Eleonora;  the  con-  erate  and  slightly  notched;  tarsi  and  toes  long 

stable  de  Bourbon;  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva;  and  dender,  the  hind  toe  long  with  a  very 

Andrea  Doria^  doge  of  Qenoa;  OesareBoma;  long  sharp  daw.    The  spedes  are  numerous, 

€k>nnt  Oastiglione ;  Cardinals  IppoUto  de'  M^  inhabiting  most  parts  of  tibe  world  and  in  every 

did,  Bembo,  Sforza,  and  Famese;  the  poets  variety  of  region,  some  being  migratory,  others 

Ariosto,  Aretino,  Fracastaro,  and  Bernardo  permanent  reridents.    The  nest  .is  made  upon 

Tasso;    the  architect   Sansovino,  and   many  the  ground,  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  lined  with 

others,  the  whole   comprising   a   collection  finer  plants  and  hair,  and  the  eg^  are  4  to  6. 

which  would  form  a  complete  historical  gal-  The  American  titlark  (A,  LutUnnotanus,  Ucht) 

lery  illustrative  of  tilie  times  in  which  he  lived,  is  6^  indies  long  and  11  in  alar  extent;  olive 

Lastly,  as  Fuseli  has  remarked,  **  landscapew  brown  above,  eadi  feather  darkest  in  the  mid- 

whether  it  be  considered  as  the  transcript  <n  die;  beneath  ydlowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the 

a  spot,  oar  the  rich  combination  of  congenial  neck  spotted  longitudinally  with  dark  brown; 

objects,  or  aa  the  scene  of  a  phenomenon,  dates  around  eyes  and  superciliary  stripe  yellowish ; 

its  origin  from  him."  central  tail  feathers  like  back,  the  others  black- 

TITiOAOA,  Laxb,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  ish  brown,  tiie  external  one  mostly  white  and 

South  America,  occupies  the  centre  of  one  of  a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  2d;  primaries 

the  most  remarkable  terrestrial  basins  known  edged  witn  whitish,  and  the  other  quills  with 

on  the  globe,    k  is  160  m.  long  and  from  50  pate  brownish;  biU  and  feet  black.    It  is  very 
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generally  distribnted  over  North  America,  ex-  in  alar  extent;  above  dull  olivaoeovs  with  o^ 
tending  to  the  Pacific  and  to  Greenland,  and  is  acnre  dnaky  streaks,  and  yellowish  graj  bdov. 
accidental  in  Europe.  The  flight  is  exceedingly  It  is  called  also  rock  and  sea  lark.  MX  freqnoa 
easy  and  graceful ;  it  occurs  in  flocks  of  tens  or  the  sea  shore,  following  the  retre«tiiig  tid^ 
hundreds,  mnning  fast  on  the  ground,  vibrating  searching  for  small  mofinsks  and  cmrtaieeaBi 
the  tail  whenever  it  stops,  not  squatting  like  with  the  wading  birds;  its  song  is  a  ahiill  ai 
the  larks,  bat  moving  the  body  on  the  upper  not  very  agreeable  warble,  performed  in  thd 
Joints  of  the  legs ;  it  often  alights  on  fences  air;  it  is  most  abundant  in  8.  Enrope. 
and  branches,  walking  on  them  with  ease.  It  TlTljKfl  OF  HONOR,  designations  bj  whidi 
is  found  in  the  fields,  on  the  prairies,  along  persons  are  addressed  in  oonseooeDoe  of  some 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  shore ;  the  notes  are  office  or  dignity  in  their  possesaioii  or  inbemt 
dear  and  sharp  tweets,  the  last  much  prolong-  in  them.  The  Greeks  used  them  sparingly,  sad 
ed ;  it  breeds  as  far  N.  as  Labrador,  both  sexes  they  were  bestowed  among  the  Romans  chkAf 
faioubating,  and  sitting  so  closely  as  almost  to  upon  men  who  had  gained  partioular  diatiBe- 
allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  upon  before  tion  in  certain  offices,  in  which  case  the  dea^ 
flying;  the  eggs  are  6,  f  by  ^  inch,  reddish  nation  became  hereditary.  Thus  theboDorarr 
brown,  with  aarker  dots  and  lines  at  the  larger  title  of  Magnus  pertained  to  the  descendants  of 
end.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  A.  6b$euru»  and  Pompey,  as  those  of  AJHcanta  and  Anaiiem 
$pinoletta  (Bechst.)  of  Europe,  though  the  lat-  did  to  tiie  Scipio  gens.  Othw  offices  carried 
ter  has  a  longer  bill  and  less  slender  tarsi  and  their  titles  with  them,  independent  <^  the  merits 
toes,  and  has  no  yellowish  superciliary  stripe;  or  serrices  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  words 
the  outer  tail  feathers  are  not  white,  and  the  Osasar,  originally  the  name  of  a  lamQy,  Angns- 
n>ots  are  less  distinct  below. — ^The  Missouri  tus,  and  pater  patria,  were  gradually  aj^&d 
titlark  {neoeorys  Spraguei,  Sclater)  is  5|  inches  indiscriminately  to  all  who  held  the  onperial 
lonff  and  9^  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  is  a  stouter  throne.  The  title  ^*  illustrious,"  pimoualy 
bird  than  the  last,  with  shorter  bill  and  tail  pv&a.  only  to  those  who  had  gained  repotsitkni 
and  larger  feet  and  hind  toe ;  the  Ist  quiU  is  m  arms  or  letters,  became  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
tiie  longest ;  it  is  wood-brown  above,  the  feath-  stantine  the  Great  hereditary  in  the  JamillBS  of 
ers  light-edged,  and  dull  white  below,  with  less  princes,  and  thenceforth  every  son  of  a  prince 
numerous  spots  on  the  breast;  the  legs  and  bUl  was  illustrious.  Toward  the  decline  of  the 
are  yellow.  It  is  found  in  Nebraska,  and  in  empire  the  emperors  styled  themselres  <firini- 
song  and  habits  comes  the  nearest  of  American  ties,  and  were  addressed  as  *^  your  perpetuity,^ 
birds  to  the  European  skylark. — ^Among  the  '*  your  eternity.*'  The  title  most  estkeemedof 
European  species  tne  most  extensively  distrib-  all,  however,  and  which  preserved  its  siguifi- 
uted  is  the  meadow  titlark  or  pipit  (A.  prateiv-  cance  tiie  longest,  was  that  of  a  Roman  cstinai. 
sit,  Bechst.),  also  called  titling;  it  is  6}- inches  The  titles  assumed  by  Eur<^)ean  soTereigns, 
long  and  9}  in  alar  extent,  olivaceous  above,  whether  emperor,  king,  czar,  or  ]H-ince,  are  in* 
spotted  witli  dusky;  brownish  white  below,  variably  accompanied  by  certain  complimentairT 
tmged  anteriorly  with  red;  neck,  sides,  and  phrases  of  adaress,  as  **yonr  majesty,'*  yoar 
fore  part  of  breast  with  oblong  brownish  black  ^*  royal  highness,"  which  are  generally  comraoa 
spots.  It  is  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  gen-  to  all  of  them.  Previous  to  the  aoeeaoon  of  the 
erally  distribnted  over  Europe,  a  permanent  Tudors  the  sovereigns  ci  England  were  ad> 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  abundant  dressed  as  "  your  grace.''  Henry  VilL  first  as- 
in  meadows ;  it  sings  from  the  middle  of  April  sumed  the  title  of  highness,  which  was  former- 
to  the  end  of  July,  and  rears  2  broods  in  a  sea-  ly  given  only  to  kings,  and  which  is  still  the 
son;  its  notes  are  remarkably  fine,  uttered  prerogativeof  people  of  royal  birth;  and  at  the 
when  perched,  seated,  or  flying,  in  the  latter  field  of  the  doth  of  gold  in  1620  he  was  first 
case  commencing  at  a  considerable  height,  hov-  called  "your  m^jesty"  by  Francis  I.  of  fiance. 
ering  a  little  while,  and  descending  warbling  This  title  however  had  been  previously  assDmed 
to  tiie  ground.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species  by  Oharles  Y.  James  I.  was  the  first  ^sacred 
that  ^e  cuckoo  generally  places  its  eggs  to  be  mi^jesty"  of  England,  and  he  added  to  his  tities 
hatched  by  parents  not  their  own.  The  tree  those  of  "most  dread  sovereign,  his  Inghnesa. 
titlark  (A.  (vrboretiSy  Bechst.)  is  ^i  inches  long  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  James  L,** 
and  Hi  in  alar  extent,  much  like  the  last,  but  Ac.  The  present  occupant  of  the  British  thn»e 
with  thicker  bill  and  snorter  and  more  curved  is  called  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 
hind  claw ;  it  prefers  wooded  districts,  and  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  freland, 
perches  on  trees  much  of  the  time,  whence  its  ^.,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith."  The  corn- 
name  ;  the  song  is  more  mellow  and  modulat-  i>dlation  "  sire"  (father)  seems  to  bars  been 
ed  and  longer  continued  than  in  the  preceding  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  France.  Ebevfaere  in 
species,  the  bird  beginning  it  from  the  top  of  a  Europe  the  practice  does  not  differ  gnatl j  from 
bush  or  tree,  rising  like  a  skylark,  but  to  a  that  of  England  in  the  phraseology  of  the  t^ms 
moderate  height,  then  with  outstretched  wings  applied  to  persons  of  the  highest  dignity,  al- 
and expanded  tail  making  a  half  circle  in  its  though  in  some  countries,  partioolariy  Oer> 
slow  descent  till  it  reaches  a  treetop  again ;  it  many  and  Spain,  the  national  taste  has  invmt- 
is  migratory  in  England.  The  shore  titlark  ed  the  most  inflated  titles  for  the  aorereign. 
(A,  oUcurtts,  Bechst.)  is  6f  inches  long  and  10|  It  is  related  that  the  emperor  Ghaiies  Y •  hav- 
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!ng  filled  the  first  page  of  a  letto  to  Fnmoia  L  muBioii ;'"  and  the  bishops  are  addressed  as 
vith  A  list  of  his  own  titles,  the  latter  prince  ^' lords"  and  as  "right  reverend."    The  de- 
M  his  reply  styled  himself  simply  king  of  gree  in  whioh  the  holders  of  dvil  offices  are 
BVanoe,  citisen  of  Paris,  and  lord  of  Yanves  addressed  by  titles  of  honor  varies  oonsider- 
ind  Gentflly.    A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  ably  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  while 
iie  banker  Zamet,  who,  when  asked  by  a  in  England  comparatively  few  persons  are  so 
lotary  by  what  title  he  wished  to  be  desig-  distinguished,  the  Germans  regard  the  insig- 
lated  in  a  legal  document,  replied :  "  Oall  me  nificanoe  of  the  office  as  no  obstacle  to  a  reo- 
>wn6r  of  1,^00,000  crowns."   European  poten-  ognition  of  the  title  pertaining  to  it.     The 
:atea,  however,  are  fiir  surpassed  hi  the  num-  tax-gatherer  is  not  unfre^uently  addressed  as 
>er  and  ma^poifioence  of  their  titles  of  honor  '^  Mr.  Tax-gatherer,"  and  his  wife  as  "Mrs.Tax- 
^7  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.    Thus  the  gatheress ;"  and  the  title  of  Eath  or  councillor 
king  of  Ava  in  writing  to  a  foreign  sovereign  calls  has  been  so  widely  distributed  through  all  the 
bkin^elf  "the  king  of  kings,  whom  all  others  branches  of  the  government,  and  often  in  such 
aihoold  obey;  'the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  infelicitous  connections,  that  its  significance 
bJI  animals;  the  regulator  of  the  seasons;  the  is  greatiy  impaired    It  may  be  observed  that 
absolute  master  of  uie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  the  title  Mr.,  formerly  a  compellation  of  re- 
brother  to  the  sun ;  and  king  of  the  four  and  spect,  is  now  the  common  prerogative  of  per- 
twenty  umbreiUas,"  the  last  named  title  hav-  sons  in  Great  Britain  who  nave  no  hereditary 
lug  reference  to  the  umbrellas  carried  before  or  official  title,  and  is  universally  so  applied  in 
tkXm  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity.    Some  royal  the  United   States.    An   analogous   practice 
titles,  which  would   not  be  very  reputable  prevails  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    In  the 
in  European  countries,  are  nevertheless  high-  state  of  Massachusetts  the  governor  is  entitled 
iy  valued  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world ;  and  by  law  to  be  addressed  as  "  his  exceUency," 
the  king  of  Monomatapa  in  southern  Africa  is  and  the  lieutenant-governor  as  "  his  honor ;" 
pleased  to  be  addressed  by  his  flatterers  as  and  a  similar  privilege  pertains  to  the  same 
^*'  great  magician"  and  "  great  thief."    Certain  offices  in  a  few  other  states  of  the  American 
Roman  Coolie  sovereigns  prefix  to  the  title  Union.    All  other  officials  have  the  sanction 
of  nuyesty  common  to  all  of  them  a  qualify-  of  custom  or  courtesy  only  for  the  tities  of 
ing  epithet,  commonly  called  a  predicate,  as  honor  by  which  they  are  addressed    Judges 
^^  catholic"  for  Spain,  **most  faithful"  for  For-  are  invariably  addressed  upon  the  bench  as 
tagal,  and  ^'  apostoUo"  for  Hungary.    Under  **  your  honor,"  and  custom  has  given  the  same 
ihe  old  rigime  the  king  of  France  was  called  titie  to  the  mayors  of  cities  and  a  few  other  offi- 
'^his  most  Ghristian  majesty." — ^The  various  cials.  Judges,  members  of  congress,  and  in  some 
i>rderB  of  nobility  in  Inland  are  carefully  states  the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
distinguished   by  tities  of  honor,  by  whit^  legislature,  are  frequentiy  styled  *^  honorable," 
in  le^  proceedings  and  on  certain  public  oc-  although  the  practice  is  by  no  means  universal; 
i^asions  tiie  representatives  of  them  are  desig-  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  receives 
oated.    The  qualifying  epithets  by  whioh  sudi  the  courtesy  titie  of  ^*  his  excellency."    The 
persons  are  addressed  are  also  nicely  graduated  clergy  are  universally  addressed  as  '*  reverend," 
in  accordance  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  and  those  having  episcopal  fdnctions  adopt  the 
li^nity  possessed  by  them,  the  baron  l>eing  prefix  of  "  very"  or  '*  right."    (See  Esquibb.) 
styled  simply  *^  right  honorable,"  while  a  duke  TITMOUSE,  the  popular  name  of  ttteparincB^ 
is  addressed  as  "your  grace,"  and  the  "most  a  sub-family  of  the  warblers  found  in  all  parts 
noble,"  and  upon  certain  occasions  as  "  most  of  the  world  except  South  America.    The  bill 
high,  potent^  and  noble  prince."    In  like  man-  is  short,  strong,  rather  conical  and  straight, 
uer  the  baron  is  addressed  by  the  crown  as  with  the  tip  entire;  nostrils  generally  concealed 
^'  right  trusty  and  well  beloved,"  and  the  duke  by  the  frontal  plumes ;  wings  moderate  and 
as  **'  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  pointed,  with  the  first  8  quills  graduated;  tail 
cousin  and  councillor."    The  children  of  peers  more  or  less  long,  rounded  and  even;  tarsi 
have  also  their  tides  of  honor,  such  as  honor-  long,  slender,  and  scaled  in  front;  inner  toe 
able,  lord,  or  lady,  which  however  are  not  shortest;   claws  strong  and  curved. — ^In  the 
hereditary.    The  continental  orders  of  nobili^  topical  genus  parus  (IJnn.)  the  bill  is  some- 
correspond  generally  with  those  of  England,  what  curved,  not  very  stout ;  the  head  is  not 
bnt  tiie  compilations  of  the  persons  possessing  crested;  the  4th  and  5th  quills  are  equal  and 
these  dignities  exhibit  many  minute  and  nice  longest;  the  crown  and  throat  gener^y black, 
distinctions.  The  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  rank  There  are  more  than  60  species  described  in 
are  no  less  carefully  distinguished.    The  pope  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,   and  Africa, 
is  styled  "his  holiness,"  a  cardinal  "his  emi-  small,  sprightiy,  and  bold  birds,  and  many  of 
nence,"  an  archbishop  "his  grace,"  and  so  them  with  beautiful   colors;    they   frequent 
on,  down  to  the  possessors  of  tiie  inferior  dig-  woods  and  gardens,  fiitting  from  brancli  to 
nit'ies,  who  both  in  Europe  and  America  gen-  branch,  running   rapidly  up   and  down  the 
erally  adopt  the  prefix  of  "reverend."  In£ng-  limbs,  and  hanging  in  various  attitudes  from 
land  the  archbishops  of  Oanterbury  and  Tork,  the  twigs  in  searcMng  for  food,  which  consists 
beside  the  titie  of  "grace,"  style  themselves  of  insects,  larv»,  grains,  and  seeds;  they  will 
"by  divine  providence"  and  "by  divine  per-  alio  eat  flesh  and  carrion,  and  attack  young 
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and  dfikly  birdi,  vhleli  th^y  kill  by  tfarakes  of    and  often  attMks  young  Urds;  tiia  neet  is  ges- 

the  bill ;  they  sipproBch  farm  hoiuea  in  seTore    erally  in  a  hole  made  by  a  woodpecker  or  hr 

weather,  and  in  the  qiring  sometimee  do  oon*    itself,  not  more  than  10  feet  from  the  groasi 

•iderable  damage  in  orchaids  by  pickmg  open    purse-shaped^  and  lined  with  soft  hairB ;  the  egp 
....  .      . .  ^  _ . 


the  buds  in  search  oi  inseota.    The  nesta  are  are  6  to  8,  f  by  ^  inch,  white  with  li^bt 
made  in  the  forks  of  bnahea  and  trees,  of  piosa,  dots  and  marks ;  2  broods  are  raised  in  a  yesr; 
graasea,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers;  the  flight  is  short,  with  a  mnrmnring  soimi 
many  of  the  best  known  species  d^KM&t  their  Bpecies  resembling  this  oooor  in  tiie  aoathen 
eggs  in  hides  of  deoayed  trees,  left  by  the  wood-  and  western  states,  Mexico,  and  om  the  FaeiSe 
peckers  or  made  by  themselyes;  the  eggs  are  coast    The  Hndson's  bay  titmonae  (P.  Eud- 
6  to  12;  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  foreign  long^  mmieusj  Forst.)  is  5  inches  long  and  7  in  alar 
tdled  8pe|0tes  constmct  an  oval  nest  with  2  op-  extent ;  yellowish  olive  brown  above,  pnreab  aa 
poaxte  orifioea  for  ingress  and  egress  through  head;  chin  and  throat  dark  soo^  brown;  sida 
which  the  tail  prqjeots;  this  is  denied  by  Mao-  of  head  and  lower  parts  wMte;  odes  of  body 
ffillivray.    In  warm  climates  they  seem  to  pre-  and  anal  region  liffnt  chestnut;  no  v^hite  oa 
fer  monntainoua  districts,  some  of  the  Indian  wings  or  tail,  the  last  nearly  even.    It  bzecdi 
ipedes  being  found  at  an  elevation  of  more  from  Labrador  to  Maine,  rarely  coming  8.  U 
than  7,1)00  feet ;  even  in  temperate  sones  many  the  l^ter,  and  going  farther  N.  than  any  otbtf 
raise  2  broods  in  a  year,  laying  many  eggs,  apedes. — ^The  largMt  of  the  Earopean  apedei 
but  fewer  for  tHe  2d  brood ;  the  young  are  fed  is  tiie  great  titmouse  or  tit  (P.  n/^or^  I^nn.), 
ehiefly  on  caterpillars,  and  hence  these  birda  called  also  ox-eye  and  black-cap  in  £n^and, 
are  among  the  farmer's  best  friend& — ^The  lar-  and  2a  eharbimnv^e  in  France;  it  b  leas  thaa 
geat  of  the  well  known  American  species  is  the  6  inches  long,  with  the  head,  fore  part  id  nedi^ 
tufted  titmouse  (laplutphaaMB  Hcclor^  Bonap.X  transverse  band  on  aidea,  and  longitodiDal  one 
61  inches  long  and  about  10  in  alar  extent;  the  on  breast  and  abdomen,  black;  diedEs  whise, 
crown  haa  a  conspicuous  crest,  the  bill  is  coni-  back  ydlowish  green,  and  breast  and  ndes  yoL- 
oal  with  the  upper  and  lower  outlines  convex^  low ;  wings  and  tail  grayish.    It  is  not  a  so- 
wings graduated  with  the  first  quill  very  short,  ciable  bird;  its  usual  note  is  a  loud  ohe^  &&• 
and  the  tail  moderately  long  and  rounded,  lowed'by  a  harsh  chatter,  in  the  qning  reeoa- 
The  color  above  is  aahy  blacuc ;  frontal  band  bling  the  filing  of  a  saw  and  heara  to  a  gi«at 
black;  under   parts   unifonn  whitish,    sides  distuice;  it  imitates  the  notes  of  oilier  hixda, 
brownish  chestnut ;  sides  of  head  neariy  white,  and  in  its  habits  and  food  shows  an  alfianca  to 
and  bill  black.    It  is  found  throughout  eastern  the  jays ;  in  its  search  for  flies  it  visita  the  cot- 
Korth  America  to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in  tage  tops  and  pulls  Uie  straw  from  the  thatch; 
the  middle  states  about  May  1,  hi  the  summer  it  is  found  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
inhabiting  the  forests,  in  flocks  or  families  of  8  southern  boundaries  of  Europe.    The  blue  tit 
or  10,  in  company  with  tiie  nuthatch  and  downy  (P.  ecnruleuiy  linn.)  is  4i  inches  long  and  7) 
woodpecker ;  the  flight  is  short,  with  jerks  of  hi  alar  extent,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
the  body  and  tail;  the  note  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  light  blue  and  encircled  with  white;    band 
whistle ;  it  is  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  holds  in  tiie  round  neck,  and  before  and  behind  eyea»  duller 
daws,  breaking  the  shell  with  the  beak;  like  blue;  cheeks  white,  back  light  yellowidi  green, 
most  others  of  the  genus,  it  attaches  sinaller  under  parts  pale  grayish  yellow,  and  middle  of 
birds;  the  eggs  are  6  or  8,  white  with  a  few  breast  dull  blue.    This  is  the  handsomest  and 
red  spots  at  die  larger  end,  and  are  laid  in  most  femiliar  species;  in  autumn  it  mdta  the 
holes  of  decayed  trees. — In  the  genus  partu  woods  and  thickets  and  visits  the  gardens  and 
(linn.)  belongs  the  black-capped  titmouse  or  orchards,  incessantly  hopping  about  among  the 
ohiokadee  (P.  atrioapillusy  linn.),  6  inches  branches,  pert  and  irritable;  itiscaDad  ton- 
long  and  7i  in  extent  of  wings;  the  back  is  tit,  blue-cap,  blue-bonnet,  and  billty-biter  in 
brownish  adiy,  top  of  head  and  throat  black,  various  parts  of  England.    Thia  bird,  amoog 
sides  of  head  white ;  below  whitish  tinged  with  others,  has  been  frequentiy  watched  in  Great 
brownish  on  the  sides ;  outer  taU  feathers,  Britain  while  rearing  the  young,  and  the  pa- 
some  of  the  primaries,  and  secondaries  mar-  rents  have  been  found  to  carry  to  the  nest  on 
gined  with  white ;  wings  brown.    It  is  found,  an  average  a  grub  every  2  minutes  dariitt  the 
m  eastern  North  America  along  the  Atlantic  day,  beside  supplying  their  own  wants,  ft  is  a 
border,  accordmg  to  Audubon  rarely  met  with  permanent  resiaent  in  Qreat  Bxitahi ;  it  iaveiy 
8.  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky ;  it  is  very  earn-  bold  when  sittia^,  hissing  like  a  anake  or  angry 
mon  in  the  fur  oountriea  and  as  far  N.  as  lat  kitten,  and  severely  biting  the  hand  keogl^ 
66''.     It  is  hardy,  restiess,  industrious,  and  near  the  nest.    The  crested  tit  (P.  mtolwt, 
frugal,  breeding  in  the  most  retired  parte  of  Eaufi)  is  a  beautiM  bird,  having  a  crest  on 
the  forest,  being  at  this  time  very  shy,  but  tor  the  crown  like  the  American  tafted  specks; 
miliarly  approadiing  houses  in  winter;  when  it  is  4i  inches  long  and  8  in  iJar  eztait,  the 
the  pathless  woods  are  covered  with  snow  and  feathers  of  the  head  black  with  white  margins; 
the  cold  is  20''  below  zero,  this  littie  bird  dieera  upper  parts  gray  tinged  with  yeUovish  brown; 
the  woodcutter  and  the  traveller  with  ita  mu-  it  is  found  in  the  pine  and  juniper  regions  of 
aieal "  diiok-a-dee-dee,'^  grateful  for  any  crumba  Europe. — ^Ilie  long-tailed  tit  (fla«etfteff«  aaoda- 
left  from  their  dinner ;  it  is  truly  omnivorousi  to.  Leach)  is  about  6  inohea  long  and  6}  la  ex- 
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Bit  of  Tringe;  the  plumage  is  vety  soft,  the    tloiiB  in  1800  were  66,(K)0  biudiek  of  Lidlan 

fl  blaok  aiKl  mndi  conceited  hj  the  others    ooni,  8,088  of  oats^  292  bales  of  cotton,  and 
the  base,  whence  it  is  called  mnfflin ;  other    80,175  lbs.  of  bntter.    There  were  4  dinrahee, 

ittnes  are  bottle  tomtit  and  poke  pnddmg;  and  60  pnpila  attending  pnblio  schools.    Oapi- 
lead,  throat,  and  breast  white ;  broad  band  over   tal,  Monnt  Pleasant. 

Ifes,  nape,  and  back  black ;  soapnlars  reddish ;       TITUS  (Tirtw  Flitius  Sabinus  Yxspasia* 
I  lateral  tdl  feathers  on  each  side  externally  inrs),  aBoman  emperor,  bom  Deo.  80,  A.  D.  40, 
fbite^  the  rest  black;  the  tail  is  twice  as  hms  died  near  Reate  in  the  Sabine  conntrj,  Sept. 
B  in  any  otiier  European  species,  and  the  bill  18,  81.    He  was  the  son  and  sncceesor  of  Yes- 
to'y  short  and  convex;  the  nest  is  made  on  paBian,and  was  educated  in  the  imperial  honse- 
tasbes   and   trees.— In   the   senns  paroidsa  hold  with  Britannicns,  the  son  of  Olandins, 
Koch)  the  bill  is  more  slender  and  nearly  who  was  poisoned  by  Kero ;  and  it  is  said  that 
traight;  the  spedes  are  found  in  the  neighbor-  the  future  emperor  tasted  some  of  the  same 
lood  of  water,  among  the  reeds  <m  the  borders  deadly  potion  and  became  sick  in  consequence. 
f  riyers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  the  nest  inter-  While  still  young  he  serred  as  military  Uibune 
vnned  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water;  the  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and  subsequently  be- 
>od  conssts  chiefly  of  insects  and  seeds;  in  came  qusBstor.    Durmg  the  Jewish  war  he  had 
2e  bearded  tit  (P.  Jnarmicus,  Koch)  of  Europe,  command  of  a  legion  under  his  father,  captured 
inches  kvng,  the  head  and  neck  are  bluhdi  thecitiesofTarich»a,GamalA,  and  other  places, 
ray,  the  upper  parts,  abdomen,  and  sides  yel-  and  also  fell  in  love  with  Berauce,  the  daugh- 
>wi9b  brown,  and  there  is  a  tuft  of  pendent  ter  of  Herod  Agrippa.    By  reoondling  his  fik 
fathers  between  the  bill  and  eyes;  the  gizzard  ther  and  Huoianus,  the  goyemor  of  Syria,  he 
I  very  muscular,  unlike  the  true  tits,  on  which  was  of  inyaluable  service  in  contributing  to 
;connt  some  have  placed  it  among  conirostral  the  elevation  of  the  former  to  the  throne, 
irds ;  moUusks  like  weeinea  and  pupa  are  When  Yespasian  went  to  Bome,  he  left  l^tus 
nraUowed  whole,  but  the  shells  are  soon  Iwo-  to  end  the  Jewish  war,  which  he  aocomplidied 
en  np  by  the  stomach.    The  hanging  tit  (P.  on  Sept.  8,  TO,  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and 
teTididinvSy  Koch),  4)>  inches  long,  is  reddish  the  maasacre  and  dispersion  of  its  inhabitanta 
ray  above,  with  wings  and  tail  blackish,  and  Subsequently  he  retumed  to  Bome  by  the  order  * 
>wer  parts  rosy  white ;  it  is  found  in  eastern  of  his  fhther,  and  proved  by  his  prompt  obedi- 
nd  northern  Europe,  and  constructs  very  ar-  ence  that  the  rumors  which  charged  him  with 
^tically  a  nest  woven  of  the  fibres  of  bark  and  aiming  at  the  throne  were  uiifounded.   In  that 
ie  cotton  of  the  seeds  of  willows,  fastened  to  city  he  had  the  honor  of  a  triumph  along  with 
reed  or  thin  branch  and  surrounded  by  close-  his  fiither  for  their  common  success  in  the 
r  tangled  bushes,  which  protect  it  from  the  Jewish  war,  and  during  the  remaining  years 
ind  and  hide  it  from  view. — ^A  species  from  of  the  reign  of  Yespasian  was  employed  in  dia- 
ava  (j^9aUriaexUi$^  Temm.)  is  but  a  little  over  charging  the  highest  Amotions  of  state.     He 
inches  long.  drew  up  the  imperial  edicts,  and  was  permitted 
TTTTMANN,  JoHijm  Auotrsr,  a  German  to  write  letters  m  the  emperor's  name.   At^e 
leologian,  bom  at  Langensalza,  near  Gtotha,  same  time  it  was  feared  that  his  elevation  to 
LUg.  1, 1778,  died  in  Leipio,  Dec.  81, 1881.  He  power  would  destroy  the  natural  goodness  of 
t;uaied  theolognr  and  philosophy  at  the  univer-  his  character,  as  he  began  to  be  fond  of  the 
[ties  of  Wittenberg  (where  Ms  father  was  pro-  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  indulging  hb  licen- 
>s3or)  and  Leipsic.   in  1706  he  was  appointed  Mous  passions.     After  the  capture  of  Jem« 
xtraordinary  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  salem,  Berenice  had  followed  him  to  Bome, 
800  extraordinary  and  in  1805  ordinary  profes*  and  at  one  time  it  was  said  Hxtt  Titus  wished 
3r  of  theology  at  Leipsic.    The  latter  position  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  out  of  deference  to 
e  retained  until  his  death.  He  is  the  author  of  the  feelings  of  his  subjects,  she  was  finally  sent 
nmerons  theological  works,  of  which  the  most  away  from  the  city.    He  ascended  the  throne 
Dportant  are  a  '*Oyclop»dia  of  Theologioal  in  70.  and  by  his  conduct  soon  dispelled  the  ill- 
cienee"  (Leipsic,  1798),  and  a  "  History  of  The-  fbunoed  impression  that  he  would  be  another 
logy  and  Beligion  in  the  Protestant  Ohuroh  Kero.    His  reign  was  marked  by  a  succMsion 
arxng  the  second  half  of  the  18th  Century"  of  terrible  calamities,  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
Ireslaa,  180(n.    He  also  edited  the  symboli-  which  he  made  esmest  efforts  to  repair.    The 
il  books  of  the  Lutheran  church  (Libri  Synh'  towns  of  Herculimeum,  StabiA,  and  Pompeii 
licij  Leipsio,  1817)  and  the  Greek  New  Tes-  were  destroyed  in  that  eruption  of  Yesuvius  in 
ment  (Leipsic,  1824).    At  the  congress  of  which  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life;  in  80  a 
ienna  he  vainly  advocated  the  reorgttdzation  mat  fire  broke  out  in  Bome  whidh  lasted  8 
'  the  CcTptii  BvangeUearufn^  a  supreme  tribu-  days,  and  consumed  a  large  number  of  houses 
tl  for  the  Protestant  ohurdhes  of  Germany.  and  many  public  edifices,  among  which  were 
TItUSs,  a  N.  S.  CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  t2ie  eapitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  and  the 
ilphnr  fork  of  Bed  river,  S.  by  Big  Oypress  theatre  of  Pompey;  and  moreover  a  plague 
kyou,  and  intersected  by  White  Oak  bayou :  began  to  ravage  the  city,  of  which  thousands 
ea,   1,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  0,648,  of  died  daily.  Titus  almost  exhausted  his  finances 
bom  3,488  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  ffen«  in  order  to  relieve  his  unfortunate  subjects,  re- 
ally level  and  tiie  soil  fertile.    Theproduo*  paired  many  aquedoetsi  made  a  road  flrom  Bome 
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to  Ariminnm  (the  modem  Rimini),  completed  a  handsome  oathedral  and  tevenl  ehonba 
the  Oolossenm,  which  his  father  had  began,  The  place  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  a&tiqoitj. 
and  also  constmoted  the  baths  called  the  baths  The  temple  of  the  Tibnrtine  sibyl  is  a  betoti&l 
of  Titas.  In  dedicating  these  two  last,  he  gave  cirotdar  building  surrounded  with  Oorinthia 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  continued  columns,  and  a^Joiningit  is  the  temple  of  YesU, 
100  days,  on  one  of  which  6,000  wild  beasts  now  used  as  a  Christian  church.  There  in 
were  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in  the  new  also  remains  of  baths,  bridges,  aevenl  Tilks, 
amphitheatre.  His  rejgn  was  throughout  and  of  a  vast  palace  commenced  bj  Hadriu. 
marked  by  great  clemency,  che<ddng  all  prose-  The  climate  is  not  oonddered  good,  and  a  grest 
cutions  of  Ena  majeitaB^  and  punishing  all  in-  amount  of  crime  prevails  among  the  inkbit- 
formers.  He  did  not  even  inflict  the  punish-  ants.  The  manufactures  and  trade  are  of  kle 
ment  of  death  upon  those  who  conspired  importance.  The  Teverone  fonna  a  sermof 
against  his  life,  and  pardoned  his  brotiier  Do-  cascades  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tovi 
mitian,  who  several  times  had  attempted  to  which  are  a  great  source  of  attraction.— IHnr 
get  rid  of  him  in  order  that  he  himself  might  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  8iciili  loo; 
ascend  Uie  throne.  In  80  and  81  Agricola  anterior  to  tiie  building  of  Borne,  and  to  bre 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  liean-  been  afterward  colonized  by  Theban  Greeb 
while  the  health  of  Titus  declined,  and  going  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  posseBaed  a  moll 
to  the  Sabine  country,  he  expired  in  the  same  territory,  with  Empulum,  Saasnla,  and  other 
villa  in  which  his  fallier  had  died.  There  were  towns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Iliny  aa  one  of  the 
suspicions  that  Domitian,  who  succeeded  him,  &ibine  towns.  The  Tiburtinea  and  Bomm 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  his  death.  Be-  were  at  enmity,  and  the  former  aided  the  Gfiii]i 
side  the  letters  and  edicts  of  his  composition,  in  their  invasion  of  Rome  in  861 6.G.  Ihu 
Titus  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  ana  brought  on  a  war  between  them  which  li^ 
tragedies.  The  chief  authorities  for  his  life  several  years,  until  in  848  the  TibiiilaM  sob- 
are  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Tacitus.  mitted.     A  few  years  later  th^  joined  the 

TITUS,  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of  Latin  league  against  Rome,  and  after  its  over- 

the  apostle  Paul.    He  was  a  Greek,  but  we  throw  united  with  the  Pneneatmi  and  Teli- 

know  not  from  what  country.    He  was  one  of  temi ;  but  in  885  the  consul  L.  Forins  GanoDis 

those  persons  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  put  them  to  rout  under  the  walls  of  PedoD, 

to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  and  Tibur  was  treated  with  great  aererit^.  l»t 

necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised.    He  remained  nominally  independent  and  a  i^ 

accompanied  the  apostle  on  his  journey  to  Je-  of  asylum  for  Roman  fugitives  till  the  end  of 

rusalem,  was  his  agent  at  Corinth  and  in  Dal-  the  republic.    Here  Syphaz  died  and  ZeDoba 

matia,  and  was  left  behind  with  ecclesiastical  passed  her  captivity.    The  temple  of  Hercote, 

commissions  upon  the  island  of  Crete.    Ac-  for  whose  worship  Tibur  was  fiimoos,  wis,  ei- 

cording  to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  oepting  that  of  Fortune  at  Prsneste,  the  most 

the  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  general,  he  was  remarkable  in  the    neighborhood  of  Borne, 

the  first  bishop  of  Crete.  Many  Romans  had  magnificent  rillas  here  m 

TITUS,  Epistlb  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  w 

"New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul  enipire.  . 

to  his  disciple  Titus.    This  and  the  two  epistles        TLASOALA,  or  Tulxoaia  (Arfec, "  liM  « 

to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  apos-  bread"),  a  territory  of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  by 

tie,  all  of  which  have  so  many  points  in  com-  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  other  ndee  t)j 

mon  that  their  authenticity  has  been  generally  that  of  Puebla;  area,  1,918  sq.  m.;  |»P"[ 

attacked  and  defended  simultaneouriy.    (See  1867,  90,158.     It  received  its  name  from  if 

TlMOTHT,  Epistles   to.)     The  date  of   the  great  fertility  in  maize.— Tlasoala,  the  «»• 

Epistle  to  Titus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  tal,  is  situated  between  two  moun*^Jj°. , 

dispute,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  62,  RioPapagaUo,10m.N.fromthedtyofmWi, 

others  as  late  as  65,  others  at  various  interme-  and  70  m.  E.  by  8.  from  Mexico ;  pop.  in  iwN 

diate  years.   The  apostle  furnishes  Titus,  whom  8,468.    It  has  a  cathedral,  a  state  ^^^^  ^^ 

he  had  left  behind  in  Crete,  with  rules  of  con-  bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  other  .l>«™^,^ 

duct,  especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  good  architecture,  among  which  >*  "^^  ^"T 

of  elders  (i.  6-9),  and  warns  hhn  against  cer-  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico,    fc  y^ 

tain  fake  teachers  (i.,  10-16).    He  then  de-  rounding  country  remains  o^*^*^^^*^^ 

scribes  the  virtues  becoming  all  classes,  ages,  architecture  and  fortifications  stiD  *^^!i^ 

and  both  sexes  (ch.  ii.),  and  inculcates  obedi-  Tlascalans  belonged  to  the  same  fi"J"y  *  ^ 

ence  to  civil  rulers,  moderation,  gentleness,  Aztecs,  and  formed  at  the  time  of  the »™ 

and  avoidance  of  all  idle  speculations  (ch.  iii.).  of  Cortes  a  powerful  little  repnUic,  o  ^^^ 

TIVOLI  (anc.  Tibur),  a  town  of  central  Italy,  something  like  the  feudal  system  «»  ^ 

Papal  States,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lished.    Although  its  territorial  lio*  «»®J^' 

Teverone  (anc.  Anio),  on  the  slope  of  Monte  ed  only  to  10  leagues  in  length  by  15j»»>'®*% 

Ripoli,  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  the  it  successftdly  resisted  all  efforts  of  wnottw* 

sea,  18  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Rome ;  pop.  6,828.  ing  tribes  and  even  of  the  Merio^  iwd^^^ 

The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  the  for  its  subjugation.    Ii' l^^®  ^^^^^^T^a^ 

houses  generally  indifferently  built     It  has  first  resisted  the^  march  of  Oortas,  W,  •«** 
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laving  been  defeated  in  several  engagements,  tongue  is  attached  anteriorly  in  the  concavity 
ormed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  received  from  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
tim  a  kind  of  independent  existence  under  free  extremity  pointing  backward  when  at 
Spanish  rule,  the  cacique  being  immediately  rest ;  it  is  capable  of  protrusion  in  a  reversed 
abject  to  the  governor  of  New  Spain.  The  position  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
ity  is  said  to  have  numbered  at  the  time  of  the  it.  From  their  ugly  form  and  disgusting  ap- 
Qvasion  about  20,000  families,  and  Sept.  38,  pearance  they  have  always  been  despised  and 
he  day  of  Oortes's  entrance,  is  still  celebrated  persecuted,  though  th^  are  really  not  only  in- 
y  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of  jubilee.  After  offensive  but  of  great  service  to  man  in  de- 
he  revolution  Tlasoala,  being  too  small  to  form  stroying  noxious  insects  and  larvea ;  they  usu- 
n  independent  state,  was  made  a  territory.  ally  lie  hid  during  the  day,  but  come  out  at 

TL£MC£]Sr,  or  Tbkmobn,  a  town  in  Algeria,  dusk  in  woods,  fields,  and  gardens,  in  search 
province  of  Oran,  situated  on  elevated  ground  of  food,  and  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  cel- 
ls m.  8.  W.  frt>m  Oran ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  lars  and  dark  places  about  houses ;  their  meta- 
s  an  sndent  place,  with  narrow  streets,  and  morphoses  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
>rick  or  stone  houses  seldom  more  than  one  described  under  Fboo  ;  they  live  out  of  the 
torjhigh.  The  citadel  is  a  very  large  build-  water  except  during  the  breeding  season  in 
Qg,  and  there  are  many  interesting  remains  March  or  April ;  during  winter  they  remain 
»f  Roman  origin.  Iron,  morocco  leather,  car-  torpid  in  holes  and  crevices,  under  stones, 
lets,  and  woofien,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  are  stumps,  &c. ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
aanofiictured.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  united  into  long  strings,  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous 
»n  with  Morocoo  and  the  desert.  Tlemcen  was  substance,  generally  2,  which  the  male  draws 
>nc6  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  and  a  place  of  out  with  his  hind  feet.  The  species  are  less 
mportance ;  but  the  inhi3>itants  having  revolt-  numerous  than  in  the  terrestrial  and  tree  frogs; 
d  in  1670,  the  dey  of  Algiers  laid  it  in  ruins,  they  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  but  un- 
The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  1836,  but,  equally  distributed,  being  most  abundant  in 
n  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  them  and  America,  and  least  so  in  Europe,  which  haa 
ibd  el  Kader,  they  evacuated  it  the  following  not  a  single  species  peculiar  to  it,  both  the 
rear.   It  was  again  taken  by  them  in  1841.  common   toad  and  the  natteijack  occurring 

TOAD,  the  oommon  name  of  a  well  known  also  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  more  abun- 

mUy  of  anourous  or  taiUess  batrachians,  the  dant  in  Asia  than  in  Africa,  and  only  one  ia 

^Mral  character  and  anatomy  of  which  have  described  in  Australia ;  Dum6ril  and  Bibron 

»een  deaaribed   under  Fnoo,  and  Amphibia,  recognize  only  85  species  of  htifonida, — ^In 

'he  bu/oniday  which  comprise  the  common  the  genus  hufo  (Laur.)  the  tongue  is  oblong, 

9ads,  have  a  well  developed  tongue,  jaws  rath-  firee   posteriorly;   anterior  limbs  4-toed  and 

r  sharp  at  the  edge  but  without  teeth,  thick  free,  tne  posterior  5-toed  and  semi-palmated ; 

nd  heavy  body,  and  skin  more  or  less  covered  the  tuberosity  behind  each  eye,  above  the  tym- 

rith  glandular  warts  which  secrete  an  acrid  pannm,  porous  and  cui^ion-shaped ;  head  ob- 

oid;  the  hind  legs  are  but  little  longer  than  tose  in  front,  the  upper  jaw  descending  directly 

be  anterior,  bo  that  they  cannot  make  the  downward  so  that  the  intermaxillaries  do  not 

)ng  leaps  of  the  frogs.    According  to  Agassiz,  project  in  fh>nt  of  the  cranium.    The  conmion 

ke  toads  should  rmk  higher  than  the  frogs,  European  toad  or  paddodic  (B,  vulgariSj  Laur.), 

"om  their  more  terrestrial  habits ;  the  embry-  le  erapaud  of  the  French,  is  8  to  8^  inches 

oic  web,  which  still  unites  the  fingers  of  the  long,  of  a  lurid  brownish  gray,  with  reddidi 

y>gj  disappears  in  the  toad,  and  the  cntane-  brown  tubercles  and  a  blaoldsh  stripe  exter- 

as  g^uds  of  the  skin  do  not  exist  in  frogs,  nally  or  alon^  the  glands  on  the  sides  of  ^e 

oads,  like  frogs^  absorb  moisture  by  the  skin,  head ;  the  ins  red  or  golden ;  the  body  thick 

rhich  is  cast  at  intervals,  coming  off  in  lateral  and  much  infiated.    It  feeds  on  insects  and 

aires  which  are  swallowed  by  the  animal  at  worms  of  all  kinds,  but  will  touch  only  a  living 

gulp ;  the  akin  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and,  and  a  moving  prey ;  it  remains  motionless,  with 

cooiding  to  Mr.  Rainey  Q^  Microscopic  Jour-  eyes  fixed  on  its  intended  victim  till  it  comes 

al/^  1855),  contains  a  layer  of  earthy  matter  within  reach  of  its  tongue,  which  is  darted  out 

nder  the  dermis  effervescing  with  acids,  con-  with  extreme  rapidity  and  accuracy ;  when  it 

dered  by  him  the  analogue  of  what  becomes  seizes  a  worm,  it  pushes  it  into  the  mouth  widi 

continuous  hard  dermal  skeleton  in  the  tes-  the  fore  feet  till  all  disappears,  and  the  ani- 

Hiinata.    Like  frogs,  they  have  also  .a  large  mal  is  swallowed  whole.    Its  motions  are  by 

10  resembling  a  bladder,  often  found  filled  a  kind  of  crawl ;  when  alarmed  it  stops  and 

ith  pure  water,  in  no  way  connected  with  swells  out  the  body,  and  sometimes  makes 

le  kidneys,  but  formed  of  the  allantois,  serv-  short  and  awkward  leaps.    The  eggs  are  in  a 

ig  as  a  reservoir  of  water  and  aiding  in  respi-  double  series,  8  or  4  feet  long  and  |  of  an  inch 

ition,  its  walls  being  highly  vascular.    The  thick,  and  are  laid  in  the  spring  2  or  8  weeks 

3rid  fluid  of  the  skin  may  be  pressed  out  from  later  than  those  of  the  frog,  the  young  being 

vo  eminenoes  like  split  beans  just  behind  the  fully  developed  by  the  last  of  summer ;  tiiey 

^;  it  comefl  forth  in  a  jet,  and  will  make  are  smaller  and  blacker  in'all  their  stages  than 

le  eyes  smart  severely  if  it  touch  them.    The  the  young  of  the  frog.    Small  toads  of  this  and 

^oid  bone  being   absent,  the  root  of  the  the  common  North  American  species  are  often 
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fband  in  places  where  thej  could  not  have  gone  moisture,  it  oaxmot  be  admitted  that  the j  hsvB 
through  the  usual  stages  of  tadpole  existence,  been'hermeticallj  sealed;  with  Ifr.  ThoniM 
aa  in  gardens  and  cellars  where  thej  could  nei-  Bell  it  maj  be  said :  ^^  To  believe  that  a  tosd^ 
ther  have  had  access  to  water  nor  have  been  enclosed  within  a  mass,  of  day,  or  other  ainulsr 
introduced  from  without ;  the  gills  must  have  'substance,  shall  exist  whoUy  withont  air  or 
disappeared  shortly  after  birth,  if  they  ever  ex-  fbod  for  hundreds  of  jeara,  and  at  lei^^th  be 
istea ;  thej  appear  to  have  the  power  of  pre-  liberated  alive  and  capable  of  crawling,  on  thd 
maturely  assuming  the  functional  conditions  of  breaking  up  of  the  matrix  now  become  a  sofid 
terrestrial  animals  when  drcumstances  demand  rock,  is  certainly  a  demand  upon  our  oedn^ 
it ;  a  similar  rapid  metamorphosis  is  observed  which  few  woiUd  be  ready  to  answer.^  ])r. 
as  a  rule  in  the  Surinam  toaa  mentioned  below.  Buckland's  experiments  in  1886,  in  o<mMdwB 
For  details  on  this  subject,  see  "  Annals  and  with  the  so  called  antediluvian  toads,  i^ 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,^'  voL  xi.  (London,  that  these  animals  cannot  usually  survive  a  long 
1858).  The  toad  has  been  regarded  as  venom-  time,  not  even  a  year,  deprived  of  air  and  food; 
ons  in  almost  all  countries  and  ages,  its  saliva,  see  "  Ouriosities  of  Natural  Hjstor^,"  by  Ik 
bite,  cutaneous  and  watery  secretion,  and  even  son  Francis  T.  Buckland,  1st  series^  pp.  74-86 
its  breath  and  glance,  being  supposed  to  be  poi-  (London,  1869). — ^llie  other  European  species  is 
sonous  and  more  or  leas  maleficent ;  the  acrid  the  nattoriack,  mephido,  or  green  toad  (R 
exudation  from  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  produce  eatamita,  Laur.) ;  it  is  smaller,  not  8  inehss 
a  painfiil  irritation  on  a  tender  skin  or  a  wound-  long,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color  oibuded 
ed  mucous  membrane ;  though  it  will  make  a  wilh  dull  olive,  and  with  a  bright  ydlow  stripe 
dog  quickly  drop  a  toad  from  its  mouth,  it  has  along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  nnder  parts  yel- 
no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  circulation ;  lowish  with  black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  black 
it  not  only  serves  thus  for  the  protection  of  the  bands;  iris  yellowiah  green;  it  is  leas  tomid 
animal,  but  is  probably  partiy  excrementitiou&  and  the  eyes  more  prominent;  the  }aaid  kgs 
and  assists  the  lungs  in  freeing  the  blood  of  are  shorter  and  the  toes  less  palmated^indiest- 
carbon.  Space  will  not  permit  more  than  an  ing  more  terrestrial  habits;  it  is  less eommon, 
allusion  here  to  the.strange  stories  and  super-  more  active,  and  frequents  drier  places;  it  is 
stitions  connected  with  the  toad ;  venomous  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asoa  «id  N. 
and  malicious  as  it  was  believed  to  be  by  the  AfHca. — ^The  common  American  toad  (^.ilsv> 
ancients,  "  the  precious  jewel  in  its  head"  was  rieamts.  Le  Gonte)  is  2^  to  8  inches  long:  vich 
considered  its  redeeming  quality;  this  jewel  short,  tnick,  and  oloated  warty  body;  antesiofr 
was  not  its  bright  and  beautifol  eyes,  as  hinted  limbs  large,  posterior  short  wit^  a  c^ade-like 
at  by  Shakespeare,  but  the  bufonite  or  toad-  process  at  root  of  1st  toe,  described  as  a  rodi- 
stone,  supposed  to  possess  wonderful  medical  mentary  6th  toe  by  some  writers;  the  javs 
and  magical  powers,  and  now  known  to  be  a  entire,  and  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant.  It  has 
palatal  tooth  of  the  fossil  ganoid  fish  pyenodtu,  a  longitudinal  line  of  dirty  white  from  the  oe- 
It  has  always  been  made  a  favorite  companion  ciput  to  the  vent,  on  each  side  several  qioti  of 
for  sorcerers  and  witdies,  and  an  ever  present  various  colors,  size,  and  shape,  and  a  row  of 
article  in  their  magic  compounds ;  it  was  the  black  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the  bind 
first  ingredient  thrown  into  the  witches'  cal-  legs;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dir^  yeBov- 
dron  in  "Macbeth."  The  toad  has  been  known  ish  white;  anterior  limbs  dusky  above  with 
to  live  86  or  40  years,  and  it  is  thought  to  at-  small  white  spots,  the  posterior  aahy  vith 
tain  a  considerably  greater  age ;  it  has  been  so  blotches  and  bands  of  blacK.  The  head  is  ousH- 
far  domesticated  as  to  come  and  feed  from  its  er  than  in  the  European  toad,  the  body  kss 
master's  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  a  real  at-  bloated,  and  the  movements  more  active,  yet 
taohment  to  man.  From  their  well  known  they  are  representative  species.  1r  the  breed- 
fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  traps  ing  season  toads  and  frogs  do  not  goieralty  ss- 
for  the  entomologist,  who  may  thus  procure  rare  semble  in  the  same  pond ;  this  species  has  b«en 
and  otherwise  unattainable  beeties  and  noc-  found  on  sandy  shores  oveiigrown  with  b^ich 
tumal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to  dis-  ffrasa  and  in  salt  marshes ;  it  is  met  with  from 
gorge  without  difficulty ;  mtelligent  gardeners  Mame  and  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  vaD^ ;  its 
often  put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  ants  note  is  a  prolonged  trilL  continued  by  day  sad 
and  other  insects  and  larvsa  imurious  to  choice  night,  not  unpleasant  when  the  concert  is  at  a 
plants.  Like  many  other  reptiles,  the  toad  can  oonsiderable  distance ;  it  has  been  rendered  so 
live  a  considerable  time  without  food  and  with  tame  as  Jbo  take  flies  firom  the  hand.  The  Ctat* 
a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but  the  alleged  olina  toad  (B,  lenHginatuSj  Shaw)  is  9  Jaehca 
instanoea  of  theur  having  been  found  imbed-  long,  warty  above,  dusky  brown  with  a  tinge 
ded  in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree,  with  of  yellow ;  below  granulated,  dirty  yeBowi^ 
no  possible  communication  with  the  external  white;  head  and  mouth  very  law;  itistinnd 
world,  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  errors  and  gentie,  and  fond  of  ants  and  firdliea;  the 
of  observation ;  though  much  remains  unex-  males  have  a  large  gular  sao,  and  are  veiy  ncd- 
plained  about  the  facts  upon  wluch  this  popn-  sy  in  the  breeding  season ;  it  is  famd  froon  &. 
ur  belief  is  bpsed,  and  though  toads  have  been  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  along  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
taken  from  places  where  it  seemed  impossible  ico.  The  marine  toad  of  South  America  (R 
that  they  could  have  obtained  food,  air,  or  marinutf  Gray)  is  the  largest  of  the  fianily,  8  ^» 
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to  10  inohes  long  without  the  legs;  it  ie  ashy  parta.    In  daetylethra  the  upper  jaw  has  small 

gray,  irregularlj  spotted  with  brownish,  and  pointed  teeth,  tiie  tongue  is  at  the  back  of  the 

with  large  warts. — ^There  are  several  toad-like  month,  and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone 

batrachians,  generally  arranged  by  modem  her-  among  batraohians)  hoof-like  claws ;  the  ante- 

petologists  in  the  firog  family,  of  which  two  rior  legs  are  small  and  slender;  the  2).  CapensU 

m&j  be  mentioned  here.    The  accoucheur  toad  (Guv.)  is  found  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  and 

(B,  obttetrieans,  Laur. ;  genus  alytes,  Wagler)  is  on  the  Mozambioue  coast.    The  Surinam  toad 

common  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  (P.  AfMricanay  Laur.)  has  a  remarkable  and 

in  3.  Germany;  the  males  not  only  assist  the  anomalous  mode  of  reproduction ;  the  eggs  do 

females  in  the  exclusion  of  the  eggs  (which  are  not  escape  into  the  water,  but  are  received  by 

yellow),  but  alterward  attach  them  to  their  hind  the  male,  who  deposits  them  on  the  back  of 

legs  by  small  pedicles  r  the  young  are  developed  the  female  and  there  imprecates  them  (some 

under  gronna  in  the  femoral  region  until  they  authors  s^y  that  impregnation  takes  place  be- 

reaeh  Sie  tadpole  state,  when  the  males  enter  fore  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 

the  water  and  the  larvaa  escape.    In  the  genus  the  female) ;  the  skin  becomes  thickened  b^ 

teaphiopus  (Holbrook)  the  body  is  short  and  tween  them,  rises  and  partly  invests  each  egg 

thick,  the  head  short,  wiUi  teetii  in  the  upper  in  a  sac  or  pouch,  covered  by  a  thin  operculum 

jaw  and  palate,  and  the  tympanum  distinct ;  of  dried  gelatinous  matter,  probably  a  portion 

posterior  fin^bs  short  and  stout,  the  leg  shorter  of  that  which  originally  surrounded  the  egg ; 

than  the  thigh,  and  a  homy  spade-like  process  the  young  go  through  the  usual  changes  in  the 

in  the  place  of  a  6th  toe ;  though  generally  dorsal  pouches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads ;  the 

ranked  with  the  frog  family,  the  form  is  toad-  yolk  is  of  large  size ;  the  external  branchisd 

like;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  with  the  iris  disappear  at  a  very  early  period;  the  tail  is 

golden  and  divided  into  4  parts  by  2  black  tally  formed  in  the  embryo,  but  is  absorbed 

lines;  the  anterior  limbs  long.    The  only  spe-  before  it  leaves  the  egg;  the  embryo  at  this 

ciea,  8,  toUtariui  (Holbr.),  is  between  2  and  3  stage  is  larger  than  the  original  egg,  so  that  it 

inches  long,  olive  and  somewhat  warty  on  the  must  have  absorbed  something  from  the  pouch 

back,  with  2  lines  of  pale  yellow  from  the  or-  of  the  parent    This  animal  is  commonly  found 

bits  to  the  vent;  beneath  yellowish  white.    It  in  the  dark  comers  of  houses  in  Guiana  and 

resembles  the  toads  in  its  nocturnal,  terrestrial,  Surinam,  and,  though  exceedingly  disgusting  in 

and  subterranean  habits,  living  in  holes  dug  by  appearance,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 

itself,  and  seizing  insects  which  fall  m ;  its       TOAD  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  lo- 

motions  are  sluggish,  and  it  appears  in  the  phitis  family,  and  genus  hatrctchus  (Bloch.),  so 

erening  or  after  long  continued  rains ;   the  named  fh)m  its  large  head,  wide  gape,  usually 

males  have  a  vocal  sac  under  the  throat;  it  is  naked  skin,  and  disgusting  appearance;  it  is 

found  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.    It  is  also  called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fish.    The  head 

solitary  except  during  the  breeding  season  in  is  flattened  and  wider  than  the  body ;  teeth 

early  sprmg,  when  it  takes  to  the  water  in  con-  conical,  small  and  crowded  on  the  intermaxil- 

siderable  numbers ;  the  eggs  are  laid  from  the  laries,  larger  on  the  lower  Jaw,  palate,  and  vo- 

last  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  are  smaller  mer;  operculum  small  and  spiny;  head,  lips, 

and  darker  than  in  the  common  toad,  and  and  cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fletfhy  ap- 

placed  commonly  around  a  spear  of  grass;  as  pendages;  lower  jaw  ^e  longest;  1st  dorsal 

in  the  frogs  and  toads,  they  are  frequently  short,  with  8  spinous  rays  ^most  concealed  in 

destroyed  by  a  parasitic  fungus.    Swimming  is  the  skin ;  2d  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 

performed  by  alternate  strokes,  as  in  the  tur-  long;  ventrals  under  the  throat,  narrow,  with 

ties,  and  their  excavations  are  made  by  push-  8  rays;  pectoris  on  short  arms  of  5  carpal 

ingout  the  hind  feet  laterally,  by  which  they  bones;  4th  branchial  arch  without  gills;  body 

rapidly  get  under  ground,  the  body  being  thrast  generally  scaleless ;  no  pyloric  csca ;  air  blad- 

baokward  as  fast  as  the  hole  is  formed;  the  der  deeply  forked  anteriorly,  attached  to  the 

pekisisverylooselyarticulated  to  the  sacrum,  vertebrae  by  slender  ligaments,  and  muscular 

and  moves  freely  backward  and  forward  upon  on  the  sides.    They  hide  in  the  sand  and  mud 

It.— The  fomilY  pipida  constitute  the  group  of  of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 

phrynagUmes,  so  named  from  having  no  tongue,  preying  on  fish«    There  are  more  than  a  dozen 

as  distinguished  from  the  phomeroghms^  in  species,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 

which  this  organ  exists ;  the  tympanum  is  con-  grunting  toad  fish  (B,  grunnieM^  Bloch),  found 

cealed,  and  its  cavity  communicates  with  the  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies;  the  skin  is  naked, 

mouth  by  a  single  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  smooth,  soft  and  spongy;  the  head  and  jaws 

posterior  part  bf  the  palate ;  the  head  is  trian-  with  numerous  cutaneous  appendages ;  the  col- 

gmar,  and  the  small  eyes  are  low  and  near  the  or  is  brownish  above,  marbled  with  darker,  be- 

mouth;  the  body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind  low  white,  fins  white  with  brown  bands;  it  is 

legs  very  powerful  and  large,  and  the  toes  8  to  18  inches  long,  and  is  said  to  be  eaten  at 

jmited  by  a  complete  and  full  web.    The  fami-  Bombay;  it  received  its  specific  name  ttom  its 

Ij  contains  only  2  genera,  pipa  (Laur.)  and  makin^f  a  grunting  noise  like  a  pig,  from  the 

wtjflethra  (Ouv.),  each  with  a  single  splecies.  expulsion  of  air  by  the  muscular  air  bladder 

1^  pipa  there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  last  joint  through  the  mouth. — The  common  American 

of  the  slender  anterior  toes  is  divided  into  4  toad  fiah  (B.  tutu,  De  £ay)  is  much  like  the 
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Eaflt  Indian,  with  half  a  dozen  more  rays  in  the  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  nietUttM  U- 
2d  dorsal  and  anal,  stronger  te^th,  more  prom-  haeum,  the  common  Virginia  or  sweet-eoented 
inent  dorsal  spines,  and  rather  darker  colors ;  tobacco.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  growing  8  to 
it  is  8  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of  a  light  brown  7  or  8  feet  high,  with  an  erect,  roand,  hairr, 
color,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with  viscid  stem,  and  a  large  fibrous  root  It  bears 
black  lines ;  the  bodj  is  covered  with  a  copions  numerous  very  large  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
viscid  secretion ;  the  mouth  very  large,  and  the  color,  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate  and  pointed  in 
ohin  and  cheeks  with  numerous  fieshy  appen-  form,  which  come  out  alternately  froi&  S  to  8 
dages.  It  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  inches  apart  Those  near  the  bottom  ore  bobm- 
Kaine  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  In-  times  2  feet  long  and  6  inches  broads  He 
dies,  on  the  New  England  coast  usually  in  ponds  flowers  grow  in  loose  panides  at  the  eztrem- 
and  lagoons  conne<£ed  with  the  sea,  in  muddy  ties  of  the  stalks,  and  tiie  calyx  is  bell-shi^ 
shoal  water,  or  under  eel  grass  and  stones ;  it  and  divided  at  its  summit  into  5  pointed  seg- 
is  sometimes  taken  in  winter  by  the  fishermen  ments.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  expands  $X  t£e 
spearing  eels  through  the  ice ;  where  it  is  abun-  top  into  an  obloog  cup  terminating  in  a  d-lobed, 
dant,  as  in  some  places  along  the  New  Jersey  plaited,  rose-colored  border.  The  pirtil  ood- 
coast,  it  is  a  great  pest  from  its  taking  the  bait  sists  of  an  oval  germ,  a  slender  style  longer 
intended  for  more  valuable  fish ;  it  lives  a  con-  than  the  stamens,  and  a  ddft  stigma.  The 
siderable  time  out  of  the  water.  It  is  fond  of  flowers  are  succeeded  by  capsules  of  8  cells 
lurking  in  holes  in  the  sand,  watching  for  prey  opening  at  the  summit  and  containing  Bmner- 
like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,  and  snapping  at  any  un-  ous  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  plant  was  un- 
wary fish  coming  within  reach  of  its  wide  jaws;  known  to  the  Europeans  until  the  discoveiT 
in  the' summer  it  may  be  seen  guarding  its  eggs  of  the  American  continent,  when  it  was  first 
or  young,  the  latter  being  found  adhering  to  noticed  by  sailors  sent  ashore  by  CohnnbuB  in 
the  under  surfluw  of  stones  by  a  disk  at  the  end  Cuba.  They  found  to  their  ajBtonisbmeiit  tlie 
of  the  yolk  sac,  and  afterward  by  the  ventral  natives  pnfiSng  onoke  from  their  months  and 
fins.  The  disgusting  appearance  of  this  fish,  noses,  which  they  afterward  learned  was  de- 
its  slimy  body,  goggle  eyes,  and  immense  rived  from  the  combustion  of  the  dried  leares 
mouth,  have  generally  prevented  the  use  of  its  of  this  plant.  The  smoke  was  inhaled  through  a 
flesh  as  food,  though  it  is  said  to  be  delicate,  hollow  cane,  one  end  of  which  was  introduced 
palatable,  and  wholesome;  it  is  a  savage  biter,  into  the  mouth,  or  in  case  of  the  cane  beiag 
and  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds.  The  forked,  the  forked  ends  were  inserted  in  the 
specific  name,  which  was  conferred  by  LinnsB-  nostrils,  and  the  other  was  applied  to  the  hom- 
us,  though  he  referred  the  fish  to  a  wrong  fam-  ing  leaves.  As  other  portions  of  America  were 
ily,  is'  derived  from  a  diaracter  conmion  to  discovered,  tobacco  was  very  generally  met 
many  other  species,  and  only  observable  in  dead  with,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  in  unom 
and  dried  specimens ;  in  these  the  bones  of  the  ways  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  N.  W.  coast  to 
upper  surface  of  the  skuU  present  a  transverse  Patagonia.  Garcilasso  speaks  of  the  andai 
and  longitudinal  ridge  umted  like  the  letter  Peruvians  as  using  it  only  for  medicinal  par- 
T  (6r.  tau).  Other  species  are  found  in  the  poses  in  the  form  of  snuff.  The  Aztecs  in  Mex* 
Indian  and  African  seas,  and  some  of  larger  ico,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  used  pipes  of  a 
size  and  with  soft  scales  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  varnished,  and  richly  gilt  wood,  ana  nungied 
TOBAOGO,  die  common  name  of  several  with  the  intoxicating  tobacco  the  liqddambar 
species  of  plants  of  the  genus  nieotiana^  nat-  and  various  aromatic  herbs.  They  are  also 
ural  order  iolanacea,  and  also  of  the  dried  leaves  spoken  of  by  Sahagnn  in  his  '*  History  of  New 
of  the  plants.  The  order  is  remarkable  for  the  Spain"  as  using  the  leaves  rolled  into  cigars, 
number  of  genera  belonging  to  it  of  plants  poe-  which  they  ignited  and  smoked  in  tnhes  of 
sessing  powerful  narcotic  poisonous  properties,  tortoise  shell  or  silver.  The  use  of  the  pnlver- 
and  at  the  same  time  of  useful  edible  plants,  ized  dried  leaf  or  snuff  was  noticed  by  fiomia 
Of  the  former  kind  may  be  named  the  bella-  Pane,  a  friar  who  accompanied  CohuDbus  oc 
donna  or  deadly  night&ade,  the  stramonium  his  second  voyage.  The  natives,  he  foimd,  took 
or  thorn  apple,  the  hyoscyamus  or  henbane,  it  as  a  purgative  medicine,  snuflBng  it  up  throng 
&c. ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tomato  and  the  potato,  hollow  canes.  Thus  all  the  modes  m  which  tbe 
which  last  also  affords  the  poisonous  substance  plant  is  now  used  appear  to  have  been  ia  <vx^ 
solanine.  The  name  tobacco  is  supposed  to  mon  practice  with  the  ancient  Americaa  races, 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  tobacco,  given  by  Its  use  is  traced  back  to  still  more  remote  pen- 
the  Oaribs  to  the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked  ods  in  the  pipes  found  in  the  andent  mounts 
the  plant.  Others  derive  it  from  Tabasco,  a  and  other  monuments  of  unknown  races,  that 
province  of  Mexico ;  others  from  the  island  of  inhabited  this  continent  before  the  lo^ 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Oaribbees ;  and  others  from  tribes.  (See  Pipe,  Tohaooo.)  The  histwy  and 
Tobasco  in  the  gidf  of  Florida.  The  name  of  uses  of  the  plant  are  further  noticed  in  the  a^ 
the  genus  is  derived  from  that  of  the  French  tide  Gioak. — ^Among  the  many  species  andTS- 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  Jean  Nicot,  who  rieties  of  the  tobacco  plant,  several  are  worthr 
brought  some  tobacco  in  1660  from  Lisbon  to  of  special  mention.  The  plant  which  jidds 
France.  Several  species  of  the  plant'are  recog-  the  "large-leaved"  or  "Orinoco  tobacco"  is 
nized  by  botanists,  but  most  of  the  tobacco  of  probably  merely  a  variety  of  the  i^.  tofoewH 
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thoQgh  it  has  been  named  by  Miller  N»  latis-  resin  (large  qnantitj) ;  niootioe ;  a  sabstance 

««7W,  and  by  Sprengel  N".  macrofhylla ;    the  analogous  to  morphia ;  an  orange-red  coloring 

large  Ha^itea  cigars  are  supposed  to  be  made  matter ;  and  nicotianine.    The  German  chem- 

of  its  leaves.    The  N,  rusticcb^  or  "  common  ists  Posselt  and  Reinmann  obtained  the  fol- 

greea  tobacco,"  is  the  species  most  cultivated  lowing  results,  quoted  by  Berzelius  in   his 

in  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  TVaite  de  ehimie,  and  by  Gmelin  in  his  Band^ 

where  also  it  grows  wild,  and  is  said  to  be  that  htuih  der  Ghemie,  vol.  ii.  p.  1803 : 

originally  introduced  into  Europe  from  Amer-    Nicotine 0.O60 

ica.  It  furnishes  the  tobacco  of  Saionica,  and  g^sSr^tSSttJlf ::::;:;;::;:::;:::;:::;:;::;:::  SiSo 

the  Turkish  tobacco  grown   on   the   coasts  Gum  with  maiate  of  lime!'.!!!!!!/.  !!!!!'.!!!!*.;!!!!    1.740 

of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  so  highly  val-    ?Sl**~P**y^-.-v; ??2 

ued  in  India.    In  England  it  is  cultivated  m  ^"^JSi"*!^^^^^                                          aMO 

gardens,  and  is  used  by  gardeners  to  destroy    Liffnin«andAtru«of8tarch 4969 

Inaecte.    Its  leaves  are  petiolate,  ovate,  and  «*»rfSr!?^t^bSlASS'^'4]»S^ 

quite  entire.    The  celebrated  Shiraz  or  Persian         and  nuJate  of  ammooUi) 0.784 

tobacco  is  produced  by  the  iV".  Pdr«ica  (Lindl^.    ^'^^ ^^ 

The  small  Havana  cigars  are  said  to  be  made  ., 

of  the  leaves  of  JV:  rtfpa/w^a  (Willd.).    The  K      •  Total 100.886 

fruetieosa  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China,  The  active  principles  of  the  plant  reside  in  the 

and  to  have  been  cultivated  there  in  ancient  alkaloid  nicotine  or  nicotia,  and  the  nicotianine. 

times.     The  IT,  quadrivahU  (Pursh)  affords  The  former  was  first  separated  in  a  pure  state 

tobacco  of  excellent  quality  to  the  Indians  of  by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Boutron,  that  obtained 

the  Missouri  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  the  dried  by  the  other  chemists  being  an  aqueous  solu- 

flo^ers  are  preferred  to  the  leaves.    The  IT.  tion  of  the  alkaline  principle  in  connection  with 

nana  and  the  IT.  mitltivahU  are  also  plants  of  ammonia.    (See  I^icotia.)    The  strongest  Yir- 

the  extreme  western  territories.    The  calyx  of  ginia  and  Kentucky  tobaccos  contain  from  6  to 

the  latter,  which  is  very  fetid,  is  preferred  to  7  per  cent,  of  it,  while  some  of  the  milder  kinds 

any  other   part. — ^The   varieties    of  tobacco  used  for  cigars  contain  only  about  2  per  cent. 

known  in  commerce  are  designated  by  the  Nicotianine  is  the  concrete  volatile  oil  of  to- 

names  of  the  districts  where  they  are  produced,  bacco,  or  tobacco  camphor,  obtained  by  distil- 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  United  States  lation.    Six  pounds  of  the  leaves  yield  only 

are  the  Virgiaia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  about  11  grains  of  the  oiL    It  is  a  fatty  sub- 

and  Ohio.    The  first  is  the  strongest  kind  of  stance,  having  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  and 

tobacco,  its  leaves  of  a  deep  brown  and  tough,  a  bitter  taste.    It  is  volatilized  by  heat,  and  is 

and  is  better  adapted  for  chewing,  for  snuff,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves 

and  for  smoking  in  pipes,  than  for  cigars.  The  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution  of  potash.    An 

other  varieties  are  generally  of  a  paler  color,  empyreumatio  oil  obtained  when  the  distilla- 

and  of  varions  degrees  of  strength.   The  tobac-  tion  is  conducted  at  a  temperature  above  212° 

CO  raised  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  is  contains  nicotia,  and  is  a  most  virulent  poison. 

allnded  to  in  the  article  Cigab,  as  used  for  the  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  an  acrid  taste,  and 

outer  covering  of  cigars,  and  .the  same  article  a  smell  like  that  of  old  tobacco  pipes.   This  oil, 

names  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  these,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  £ox- 

The  Levant  tobaccos  are  mild  and  pleasant,  and  glove,  has  been  detected  in  tobacco  smoke  to- 

highly  valued.     The  Turkish  variety,  of  which  gether  with  nicotianine,  nicotia,  salts  of  ammo- 

the  Latakia  is  most  celebrated,  is  exported  in  nia,  and  other  volatile  products.    The  ash  of 

broad  and  separate  leaves  of  a  bright  yellow  tobacco  leaves  amounts  to  about  ^  to  J  of  the 

color.     Manila  tobacco,  grown  in  Luzon,  is  entire  weight,  and  consists  <^iefly  of  carbonr 

dark-colored,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manu-  ates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  potassium, 

facture  of  cheroots,  as  cigars  are  termed  in  the  and  sulphate  of  potash. — The  medicinal  effects 

Bast — Of  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  tobacco  upon  the  system  are  very  marked, 

of  tobacco,  the  following  are  the  most  impor-  whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied  exter- 

tant.    The  first  by  Vauquelin  is  given  in  the  nally.    In  small  quantities,  taken  by  either  of 

Annales  de  chimie^  vol.  IxxL  p.  139,  and  presents  the  methods  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  as 

the  following  ingredients:    an  acrid  volatile  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing  the  pulverized 

principle  (nicotine) ;  albumen ;  red  matter,  sol-  dry  leaf,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  calm- 

nble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  acetic  acid ;  super-  ing  mental  and  bodily  restlessness,  and  produ- 

malate  of  Ilmo ;  chlorophyl ;  nitrate  of  potash  cing  a  state  of  languor  or  repose  most  agreeable 

and  chloride  of  potassium ;  sal  ammoniac ;  and  to  those  accustomed  to  its  use.  In  larger  quan- 

water.    The  next  is  the  analysis  of  the  tobacco  titles,  or  with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  it 

leaf  by  Dr.  Conwell,  of  Philadelphia,  given  in  causes  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting, 

the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xvii.  and  purging,  with  great  debility.    As  the  nau- 

p.  369 :  gam ;  mucilage,  soluble  in  both  water  sea  continues  with  severe  retching,  the  skin 

and  alcohol ;  tannin ;  gallic  acid ;  chlorophyl ;  becomes  cold^d  clammy,  the  muscles  relaxed, 

green  pnlverulent  matter,  soluble  in  boiling  the  pulse  feeble,  and  fainting  and  sometimes 

water ;  yellow  oil  having  the  odor,  taste,  and  convulsions  ensue,  terminating  in  death.    Its 

poisonous  properties  of  tobacco ;  pale  yellow  power  of  causing  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
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system  is  greater  than  that  of  di^talis,  and  has  According  to  the  best  practice  in  the  middle 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  snrgical  treatment,  states,  the  seed,  amonnting  to  a  gill  for  eTcrj 
as  by  I>r.  Physiok  in  a  case  of  obstinate  and  10  square  yards,  is  mixed  with  aboat  a  quit 
long  continued  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  the  de-  of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  and  sown  regolsrlTin 
sired  effect  being  produced  by  smoking,  to  well  prepared  beds.    This  may  be  done  id  the 
which  the  patient  was  unaccustomed.   It  is  also  winter,  out  the  best  time  isfrcnn  the  10th  to 
applied  in  the  form  of  infusions  and  cataplasms  the  20th  of  March.    The  greatest  care  is  tAken 
to  relieve  yarions  spasmodic  affections,  and  its  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  root 
use  generally  in  medicine  is  in  external  appli-  them  out  by  hand  while  the  plants  are  yoong. 
cations,  the  nausea  it  occasions  almost  wholly  It  is  recommended,  every  week  after  the  plants 
preventing  its  exhibition  internally.   It  is  re-  are  up,  to  scatter  over  them  broadcast  a  corn- 
commended  in  articular  gout,  rheumatism,  and  post  of  ashes,  plaster,  soot,  salt,  and  pnlverized 
neuralgia;  and  the  toothache  is  often  relieved  sulphur,  with  the  view  of  invigorating  them 
by  smoking  a  cigar.    In  various  cutaneous  af-  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  In  April 
feotions,  as  tinea  capitiB,  psora,  &c.,  it  has  prov-  when  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  transplant- 
ed highly  beneficial.    The  application  of  the  ing,  they  are  removed  to  other  beds  prepared 
infusion,  or  even  of  the  leaves,  or  of  powdered  with  great  care,  and  maiked  off  by  a  small 
tobacco,  to  surflEUses  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  is  plough  in  furrows  crossing  each  other  at  right 
not  without  danger,  ana  has  sometimes  been  at-  angles,  at  distances  of  2^  to  8  feet  apsrt    In 
tended  with  fatal  effects ;  these  have  even  fol-  each  of  these  the  workman  makes  a  hole  with 
lowed  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke.    The  pow-  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  introduces  the 
erfhlly  nauseating  effects  of  tobacoo  suggest  its  root  of  one  of  the  plants.    In  8  or  4  days  the 
nse  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  however  rarely  resorted  surface  is  lightly  hoed,  the  weeds  removed,  and 
to  for  this  purpose,  though  in  extreme  cases,  as  a  little  plaster  and  ashes  is  added  to  each  plant; 
of  sudden  poisoning,  it  might  be  found  service-  and  in  a  week  afterward  a  small  plough  is  ran 
able,  where  no  other  emetic  is  at  hand.    En-  twice  tJbrough  the  rows.    After  this  the  "to- 
tirely  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  bacco  cultivator^^  or  shovel  is  run  throng 
by  the  most  respectable  medical  authorities  as  once  in  a  week  or  10  days  to  keep  the  gronnd 
to  the  effects  of  tobacoo  upon  the  system,  open  and  free  from  weeds;  and  when  the  plants 
whether  beneficial  or  hurtfhl,  as  it  is  common-  are  too  large  for  this  process,  the  ground  is 
ly  used ;  and  ever  since  the  early  introduction  once  well  hoed  over  and  levelled.    As  soon  as 
of  tobacoo  many  have  earnestly  condemned  it  the  blossoms  are  fairly  formed,  the  tops  are 
for  its  supposed  universally  iigurious  qualities,  cut  off  down  to  the  leaves  that  are  6  inches 
Its  use  nevertheless  has  been  constantly  in-  long,  or  still  lower  if  the  season  is  late.   A 
creasing,  and  multitudes  among  all  nations  de-  number  of  the  best  plants  should  be  reserred 
pend  upon  it  daily,  suffering  extremely  if  de-  for  seed,  100  being  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  40,- 
prived  of  it  for  a  time.    Its  universal  distribu-  000  lbs.    In  two  weeks  after  "topping^  the 
tion  throughout  almost  all  climates  and  coun-  plants  are  fit  for  cutting,  though  they  may 
tries,  taken   in  connection   with  the  strong  stand  longer  without  injury.    Until  the  leaves 
passion  soon  acquired  for  its  use,  would  seem  are  cut  and  housed,  the  crop  still  reqaires  great 
to  imply  that  the  plant  exercises  some  impor-  care  to  protect  it  from  frost,  to  remove  sociers 
tant  mfluence  upon  the  human  system ;  still  it  that  sprout  fr^m  the  base  of  each  lea(  and  to 
is  not  apparent  what  benefit  is  conferred  upon  destroy  worms  which  would  otherwise  derour 
generations  of  recent  times,  which  those  were  the  plants.    The  bottom  or  'Aground  leaves*" 
deprived  of  that  were  ignorant  of  its  use.    It  are  cut  off  and  taken  in  before  they  became  dry. 
does  not  appear  to  affect  in  any  way  the  dura-  The  killing  of  the  worms  is  a  work  of  great 
tion  of  human  life,  except  occasionally  when  labor,  it  being  necessary  to  examine  each  plant 
used  to  great  excess.     To  some  persons  the  going  over  the  whole  field  as  far  as  practicable 
nse  of  tobacco  is  repugnant,  and  by  such  it  is  every  morning  and  evening  in  order  to  break 
naturally  condemnea  and  avoided. — ^Tobacco  is  the  eggs  and  kill  sucli  worms  as  may  be  found, 
suocessfyilly  cultivated  throughout  a  wide  range  A  previous  brood  or  "  glut^^  of  worms  appears 
of  latitude.    Excellent  varieties  are  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  to  de^troT 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  United  these  fiocks  of  turkeys  are  let  into  the  field, 
States  its  limits  are  not  quite  reached  at  the  which  devour  the  worms  with  great  andity, 
borders  of  Canada;  in  all  the  states  it  is  culti-  and  kill  many  more  than  they  can  est,  seem- 
vated  to  some  extent.    In  England,  as  already  ingly  ei\}oying  the  sport    When  the  leaves  be- 
mentioned,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  there  gin  to  turn  yellow,  the  stalks  are  ent  off  dose 
is  no  ouestion  but  it  would  be  an  important  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  left  for  a  short 
crop,  if  it  were  not  for  the  severe  restrictions  time  to  ^^  fall"  or  wither  before  they  are  taken  to 
imposed  upon  its  growth  for  manufacturins  the  tobacco  house.    Here  they  are  bnng  uion 
purposes.    It  has  been  even  raised  in  Scotland  pegs  or  spears  run  through  the  stalks  and  left 
during  the  interruptions  by  foreign  wars  of  the  to  dry.    Sometimes  the  stalks  are  split  with  a 
trade  with  the  colonies.    The  plant  requires  a  bife  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
deep,  rich,  meDow  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and  the  bottom  before  they  are  cut  down  for  hons* 
thrives  best  on  the  south  side  of  gentie  slopes  ing,  when  they  are  hung  upon  sticks  which  are 
and  places  protected  by  woods  or  shrubbery,  suspended  upon  the  joists  of  the  tobacco  honx 
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12  or  15  inches  apart.    After  the  leaves  have  Ohio,  780  lbs. ;  in  Tennessee,  750  lbs.;  in  !Mi»- 
tnrned  yellovr,  the  drying  is  sometimes  hasten-  soari,  775  lbs.    The  total  number  of  acres  in 
ed  by  fires  upon  the  floor  of  the  house ;  but  cultivation  throughout  the  country  was  400,- 
the  process  is  better  effected  by  the  admission  000,  which  at  an  average  of  600  lbs.  to  the 
of  plenty  of  air  in  dry  weather  in  roomy  houses  acre  would  produce  240,000,000   lbs.     The 
provided  with  windows  and  doors,  by  the  dos*  gross  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  was 
ing  of  which  rain  and  dampness  are  excluded,  estimated  at  $18,982,686. — The  tobacco  packed 
TThen  the  tobacco  is  well  dried  and  cured,  the  in  hogsheads  is  ready  for  transportation  either 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk  in  mUd  damp  to  Europe  or  to  the  factories  in  the  states  in 
weather,  the  leafstalks  then  becoming  soft  and  which  it  is  converted  into  cigars,  or  into  the 
pliant.     The  strippiog,  when  systematically  forms  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
performed,   employs   several   persons   called  smoking  in  pipes,  or  into  snu£    Of  the  Euro- 
*'  callers^^  in  succession.    The  first  pulls  off  the  pean  consumption  of  tobacco  it  is  estimated 
defective  bottom  and  worm-eaten  leaves,  and  that  about  f  are  furnished  by  the  United 
throws  Uie  plimt  to  the  next,  who  strips  off  all  States ;  and  of  that  consumed  in  France  from 
the  bright. leaves,  and  passes  it  to  the  third,  i  to  |  are  from  this  country.    This  product  is 
who  removes  the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the  in  request   for  chewing  tobacco  and   snuf^ 
^Mall^*  leaves;   and  each  as  he  accumulates  while  the  milder  sorts  obtained  from  Cuba 
leaves  enough  ties  them  in  bundles  of  ^  or  ^  of  and  from  the  interior  countries  of  Europe  are 
a  pound  in  each,  using  one  of  the  leaves  as  a  preferred  for  smoking.    In  many  of  the  Euro- 
wrapping  for  each  bundle,  and  tucking  the  end  pean  countries  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  bundle  in  order  to  confine  a  very  important  business.     In  France  the 
it.  The  next  operation  is  what  is  called  **  bulk-  manu&cture  employs  about  15,000  persons, 
ing"  the  tobacco,  which  is  the  final  drying  ap-  who  produce  annually  about  60,000,000  lbs.  of 
plied  to  each  of  the  sorted  kinds  separately.  mamfGactured  articles  of  tobacco.     The  net 
The  bundles  are  laid  up  in  piles,  generally  be-  profit  realized  by  the  s^e  amounted  in  1859 
tween  two  logs  laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  178,752,541  francs.    In  Holland  the  first 
about  80  inches  apart,  the  space  between  being  class  factories,  of  which  the  larger  number  are 
filled  with  sticks  to  keep  the  bundles  from  the  at  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam,  are  said  to  em- 
dampness  of  the  ground.    Upon  these  the  bun-  ploy  above  a  million  of  persons,  the  principal 
dies  are  smoothly  laid  with  care  crosswise,  the  market  for  the  products  being  in  Germany. 
bats  outside  and  the  tops  lapping  over  each  Large  amounts  are  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
other  in  the  middle.     When  raised  to  a  con-  notwithstanding  the  article  is  subject  to  a  dutv 
vehient  height,  the  bulk  is  covered  with  a  few  of  72  cts.  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent,  additional, 
6ttcb  to  keep  it  in  place.    If  found  to  heat  and  there  also  gives  employment  to  great  nnm- 
from  incipient  fermentation,  the  bundles  are  to  bers  of  operatives.    Only  18  ports  in  England, 
be  taken  down  and  Imd  again  more  loosely  8  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland  are  allowed 
than  before ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  hang  to  receive  tobacco,  and  it  must  be  brought 
them  up  in  the  bouse  to  become  properly  dried  by  vessels  of  at  least  120  tons.    The  casks  aa 
or  '^ conditioned"  for  packing.    When  so  dry  they  are  received  are  conveyed  to  the  bonding 
that  the  bundles  crack  under  pressure,  ad  van-  warehouses,  where  every  one  is  opened  and  its 
tage  must  be  taken  of  the  first  damp  weather,  contents  are  examined.  By  taking  out  the  head 
when  the  leaves  become  somewhat  pliable,  to  and  loosening  some  of  the  staves,  the  whole 
pile  them  closely  in  larger  and  higher  bulks  hogshead  is  removed  from  the  tobacco,  and 
under  considerable  pressure,  in  wMch  condi-  any  injured  portions  are  out  away  by  a  power- 
tion  they  may  safely  remain  for  any  time  be-  ful  instrument,  and  the  remainder  is  weigh- 
fore  packing  in  hogsheads.    The  legal  dimen-  ed  and  repack^.    The  duty  is  levied  only  on 
sions  of  the  tobacco  hogshead  in  Maryland  are  this  portion,  and  the  damaged  is  immediately 
40  inches  across  the  head  and  52  inches  deep,  consumed  in  a  furnace  on  the  premises.   Taken 
and  the  capaoitjr  is  800  lbs. ;  that  of  the  hogs-  to  the  factory,  the  bundles  are  dug  out  in 
head  of  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  is  masses  with  iron  instruments,  and  being  moist> 
1,200  lbs.,  and  of  Ohio  750  lbs.    The  bundles  ened  with  water  (to  which  the  French  add  -f^ 
fire  laid  in  uniformly  in  "  courses"  or  layers,  its  weight  of  sea  salt,  first  diissolved  in  licorice 
and  are  closely  packed  down  by  a  man  inside,  Juice  in  which  a  few  figs  have  been  boiled,  to- 
Tfho  presses  them  with  his  knees  and  occasion-  gether  with  bruised  anise  seeds,  &c.),  the  bun- 
ally  stamps  upon  them,  with  caution  however  dies  are  easily  separated  from  each  otiier,  and 
uot  to  break  the  bundles.    Mechanical  power  also  the  leaves.    If  the  stalks  have  not  been 
is  also  applied  at  intervals,  and  continued  sev-  previously  removed,  this  is  now  done  by  wo« 
eral  hours  at  a  time,  to  compress  the  tobacco  men  or  boys,  who  fold  the  leaf  along  the  mid- 
in  the  hogsheads.    The  filling  of  these  com-  die  and  strip  out  the  midrib  by  a  small  instru- 
pletcs  the  preparation  of  the  leaf  tobacco  for  ment.    The  leaves  may  then  be  sorted  accord- 
the  market.    The  production  to  the  acre  is  ing  to  their  different  qualities,  the  same  plant 
usually  from  600  to  700  lbs.    According  to  the  affording  leaves  of  different  colors  and  flavors; 
^'  S.  census  returns  for  1850,  the  product  in  and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  this  that  certain 
Virgiuia  averaged  in  that  year  660  lbs ;  in  manufacturers  retain  the  reputation  they  have 
Haryknd,  650  lbs. ;  in  Kentucky,  575  lbs. ;  in  acquired  for  their  peculiar  products.    To  form 
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out  tobacco,  tlie  leaves  are  made  np  into  large 
cfldces,  which  are  cut  into  shreds  or  filaments 
by  tbe  action  of  machines  similar  in  principle 
to  straw-cutters,  and  worked  sometmies  by 
horse  power  and  sometimes  by  steam.  The 
machines  can  be  regulated  to  make  finer  or 
coarser  filaments  as  desired.  In  this  condition 
the  tobacco  is  ready  to  be  converted  into  the 
various  forms  for  chewing  or  smoking  pur- 
poses. The  dark-colored  leaves,  made  still 
darker  by  the  liquoring  process,  produce  the 
coarse  variety  called  shag,  and  the  better  sorts 
are  converted  by  spinning  processes  into  cords 
variously  folded  or  twisted,  and  distinguished 
by  different  names.  The  term  "negro  head'* 
is  applied  to  coarse  rolls  of  this  tobacco  weigh- 
ing 6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The  variety  known  as 
'* pigtail**  is  also  a  spun  tobacco,  the  cord  be- 
ing but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  and  the 
leaves  being  flavored  previous  to  spinning  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  sauce  or  sweet  sa- 
line liquor,  which  gives  to  them  a  peculiar 
color  and  flavor.  This  variety  is  often  covered 
with  what  are  called  robes,  made  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  leaves  after  the  removal  of  the 
midrib.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco,  intended  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion, after  being  cut  up,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
fhlly  compressed.  These  cakes  are  about  5 
inches  long  and  1(  wide,  and  when  closely 
packed  in  the  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they 
are  sent  to  market,  they  adhere  together,  form- 
ing a  compact  mass,  from  which  the  cakes  are 
torn  out  only  by  the  application  of  consider- 
able force.  This,  known  as  plug  or  Oavendish 
tobacco,  is  in  common  use  for  chewing,  and  is 
smoked  in  pipes  by  those  who  are  fond  of  to- 
bacco of  the  strongest  flavor. — The  leaf  stalks 
separated  in  the  first  manufacturing  operation 
are  preserved  to  be  converted  into  snuff,  and 
are  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  leaves. 
Some  kinds  of  snuff  are  also  made  wholly  A-om 
the  leaves;  and  many  varieties  are  formed 
from  fancifol  mixtures  of  tobaccos  of  different 
countries,  with  the  addition  of  leaves  of  other 
plants,  as  of  the  rose,  togethei^with  other  in- 
gredients, as  rosewood  dust,  common  salt,  and 
various  drugs.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  this  is  sometimes  carried 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  snuflf  the  peculiar 
scorched  fiavor  of  the  "high-dried"  snuffs. 
The  grinding  is  effected  in  mills  of  different 
sorts,  one  kind  of  which,  much  used  for  this 
and  similar  operations,  is  a  form  of  the  Ohilian 
mill,  described  under  that  title;  small  mor- 
tars are  also  used,  the  pestles  of  which  are 
kept  rolling  round  by  machinery.  The  subse- 
quent sifting  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 
Snuff  is  much  more  largely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the 
former  country  its  use  has  considerably  fallen 
off  of  late  years,  while  that  of  cigars  and  of 
shag  or  cut  tobacco  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  principal  snuff  factories  are  in  London, 
Iiven>ool,  Bristol,  and  Leeds  in  England;  Glas- 


gow and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland;  and  DobHa 
and  Cork  in  Ireland.  The  last  prodoee  the 
high-dried  snuff,  which  is  much  esteoned  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuff  is  pre- 
ferred, the  so  called  Scotch  snuff  being  used  l^ 
women  chiefiy  of  the  lower  daasea. — ^Next  to 
the  United  States  the  princifwl  tobaicco-pro- 
ducing  countries  of  the  world  are  some  of  the 
West  India  islands  and  of  the  states  of  O^tnl 
and  South  America,  as  Cuba,  Hajti,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Ae,;  in  the  East  Indies,  Ifimila,  J&ti, 
Ohina,&c.  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Hungary,  the  southern  part  of  Bussia,  HoUm^ 
Belgium,  aU  the  states  of  Gkrmany,  many  of 
the  departments  of  France,  Algeria,  Corsica, 
and  upper  Savoy,  are  all  somewhat  noted  for 
the  culture  of  the  plant.  The  total  production 
of  the  world  has  been  estims^  as  follows: 
Asia,  899,900,000  lbs. ;  Europe,  281,844^500 ; 
America,  348,280,500;  Africa,  24,800,000; 
Australia,  714,000 ;  making  in  all  995,089,000 
Ibs.^  The  product  and  importations  from  the 
United  States  of  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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(Hanguy , 

Aiistria-(  OalicU,  tli«  Tj- 

(    rol,  and  Y enioe 

Zonreretn 

Belfflam , 

Holland , 

Bremen , 

Hambaiif , 

Rnaeia .., 

Great  Britain , 

Fraaoe , 

gpaln 

Sardinia ,..., 

Bwedcn  and  Norway 

Portugal 

RosBla 


'iC* 


68,000^000 

11«OOQ^OOO 

66,000.000 
1.800.000 
6,000.000 

»  ■  •  • 

86^000^000 


8.180,000 


iMpMtMf^Ot  fr>3 


s^i^floo 


9i?08,A06 

44.Q0Q.0Bi 

7JBM.0I0 

1,718.000 
SM^OOO 


The  French  manufacturers  give  the  following 
characters  to  the  tobaccos  they  empkoj:  the 
Yirginian,  strong,  very  aromatic,  ^:td  moch 
esteemed  for  snuff;  the  Kentucky,  strong, 
large-leaved,  very  choice ;  the  Maryland,  light, 
odoriferous,  large-leaved,  used  exclosiTelv  for 
smoking  in  pipes;  the  Havana,  unequalled  for 
cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
its  odor  like  that  of  pepper;  other  tobaccos 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America,  used  for  cheap  cigars.  The  tobaccos 
from  the  Levant  are  little  esteemed.  The  Hol- 
land product  has  much  strength,  and  is  excel- 
lent for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.  The 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  dgars  and 
smoMng  tobaccos.  Some  of  the  French  de- 
partments produce  tobacco  used  exdusivelT 
for  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used  only  for 
pipes.  Some  of  the  Algerian  tobacco  nd^dd 
by  the  Arabs  is  equal  to  any  obtained  in  Amer- 
ica, but  a  large  portion  of  the  product  from 
that  country  is  of  inferior  quality. — Tobacco 
Tbade.  Tobacco,  being  an  article  of  very  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  yet  not  a  necessity,  ht.<} 
been  selected  by  many  of  the  European  govern- 
ments as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  commoditT 
on  which  to  raise  a  revenue.    Some  of  these 
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govenunents,  as  France,  Spain,  Portog^,  Sar- 
dhu^  and  Aostria,  make  it  a  monopoly,  either 
vhollj  managing  its  mannfactore  and  sale,  or 
ailowing  iodlTidoals  to  import  and  sell  under 
he&vy  imposts  and  restrictions.     In  England 
the  cQstoms  duty  on  all  raw  tobacco  is  8«.  (72 
Gts.)  per  lb.  and  6  per  cent,  extra,  making  3«. 
1  jd  or  75  cts.    On  snuff  the  dntj  is  e«.  Sid. 
per  lb.,  ind  on  oigars  and  manufactored  tobacco 
9s,  M,    Notwithstanding  this  enormous  tax, 
which  on  the  raw  tobacco  amounts  to  8  to  7 
times  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  the  con* 
samption  is  so  great,  that  in  the  years  1867, 
1858,  and  1859  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  amounted  respectively  to  £5,258,481, 
£5,454,214,  and  £5,573,468 ;   and  the  wjiole 
smoimt  consnnied  in  that  country  has  been 
gi?en  at  29,787,561  lbs.  per  annum.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  consumption  is  of  ahu^  or  com* 
mon  roll  tobacco,  and  the  common  kinds  of 
8oaff.  In  one  of  the  principal  London  factories 
the  daily  production  of  cigars  is  only  about  60 
Ibs.,while  that  of  out  tobacco  is  2,000  lbs.   The 
high  cost  of  tobacco  has  led  in  England  to  ex* 
tensive  adulterations  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  leaves  and  other  substances,  the  presence 
of  which  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  mi- 
croscope. The  following  are  among  the  articles 
most  used:  leaves  of  we  rhubarb,  dock,  bur- 
dock, coltsfoot,  beech,  plantain,  oak,  and  elm ; 
peat  earth,  bran,  saw  dust,  malt  rootlets,  meal 
of  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  potato  starch, 
and  chicory  leaves  steeped  in  tar  oil.  The  poe- 
sessioa  of  any  of  these  or  of  various  other  speci- 
fied substanoes  by  a  tobacco  manufacturer  ren- 
ders him  liable  to  a  fine  of  £200.    A  work  on 
'*  Tobacco  and  its  Adulterations"  was  published 
in  London  in  1858,  prepared  by  Henry  P.  Pres- 
cott,  of  the  inland  revenue  department.    The 
Bobject  is  alao  treated  by  Dr.  Haasall  in  his 
**  Adalterationa  Detected." — ^The  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  several  states  and  territories  for 
the  years  named  is  given  as  follows  in  the  cen- 
80S  returns : 


BUtes  and  territories. 

1S40.— Ilw.         ISM.-lbi. 

lMO.-»». 

Witoontln 

115 

•  •  •  • 

8^078 
8,087,818 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

i,2e8 

•  •  •  • 

6,041 
17,118,784 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 
88ft 

8^467 
70 

87,000 

88,000 

818,000 

86,485,000 

17,000 

8,000 

HlDDOSOtS 

Iowa 

MInouri.... 

KftntM 

CftUforaU 

OregoB 

UtaE .; 

JTew  Meadoo 

Total w 

818,168,818 

188,708,685 

488^181,000 

The  annual  export  from  the  United  States  has 
been  as  follows  for  the  years  named : 


TMn. 

BalM. 

CMC 

Hhds. 

150,918 
116,868 
156,848 
127,670 
188,840 
187,874 

Vala*. 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1868 

1898 

1860 

12,818 
17,778 
14,488 
18,640 
18,851 
17,817 

18,866 
8,884 
5,681 
4,841 
7,188 

15,086 

114,712,488 
18,981.848 
98,662,778 
17,009,767 
91,074.088 
15,90«;M7 

Total 

8^825 

56.445        817,807 

8110,587.485 

StatM  uMi  terrlteriM. 


Ibiu 

Kew  Hampshira. 

Vermont 

Mttaaehiuotts... 
Bbode  Island.... 

Cooneetieat 

New  York 

Sew  Jeia«f 

Peoasjlraaia.... 

Delaware 

Mwflaad. 

IMitrlctofColumbta 

Tlrylnla 

Korth  GarollBa. . 
Smith  Garoliaa .. 

9*orjoa 

Florida 

AMMma 

HtasiMippI 

I^aistaoa. 

Texaa. ., 

Arkunai 

TeoDeasee.. 

Keatuekr, 

Obio..... 

jticbigwL. ;. 

Indiana. 

iDiaoto , 


1840.— Ibc 

183a— Iba. 

88 

.... 

115 

60 

685 

.... 

64,806 

188,94« 

817 

. ..  • 

471,6^7 

1,867,624 

744 

88,188 

1,829 

810 

82&,018 

819,651 

272 

*  •  •  • 

94,816,019 

91,407,497 

56,650 

7,800 

75347,106 

56,804,927 

16,778,858 

11,964,786 

51,518 

74,885 

162,894 

428,984 

76,274 

998,614 

878,808 

164,980 

88,471 

48,960 

119,884 

96,878 

.... 

86,887 

148«488 

918,986 

99,550,488 

90,143,932 

58.488,909 

65,501,196 

^948,975 

10,454,449 

1,609 

1,945 

1,890,806 

1,044,090 

064^ 

841,884 

180O.^»M. 


91,000 

12,000 

8,288,008 

1,000 

6,000,000 

^764,000 

148,000 

8,182,000 

10,000 

88,411,000 

128,968,000 

82,858,000 

101,000 

910,000 

768,000 

891,000 

198,000 

41,000 

98,000 

1,000.000 

88,981,000 

108,109,000 

86,599,000 

191,000 

4,696,000 

7,014,000 


The  importations  of  tobacco  into  the  United 
States  are  chiefly  from  Gnba,  and  }  of  these 
are  of  cigars,  the  valne  of  which  is  from 
$8,000,000  to  14,000,000  annnally.-— Among  the 
publications  npon  tobaopo,  beside  that  of  Fres- 
cott  already  referred  to,  may  be  named  the 
treatise  by  Jonbert,  Nbwoeau  manuel  du  fabri- 
eant  de  tabac  (Paris,  1844);  "The  Uses  and 
Abases  of  Tobacco,"  by  John  Lizars,  professor 
of  snrgery  (Edinburgh;  reprinted,  Philadel- 
phia, 1859);  and  *^  Tobacco,  its  History  and 
Associations,''  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (London,  1859). 

TOBAOOO  PIPE;    See  Pipe. 

TOBAGO,  an  island  of  the  Windward  gronp 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  ll""  25'  N.,  long.  60°  82'  W.,  82 
m.  long  by  12  broad ;  area,  97  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
18,027.  Scarborough,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  chief  town.  There  are  several 
good  harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  about 
150  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island.  Tobago  is  a  mass  of  rocks  which 
rises  abruptly  on  the  N.  £.  side  and  descends 
toward  the  S.  W.,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
which  is  about  900  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
are  several  small  valleys,  well  watered  by  nu* 
merous  streams.  The  productions  consist  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  Tobago  is  not  sub- 
ject to  hurricanes.  It  has  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  local  legislature.  It  was  discovered  by 
Oolumbns  in  1496,  and  waa  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOBIT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Boman  Oatholic  canon,  but  regMrded  as  apoc- 
ryphal by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It  eontiuna 
the  history  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  living  in  exile  at  Nineveh.  Being  purveyor 
to  the  court  of  Etnff  Shalmaneser,  he  became 
wealthy;  but  under  Sennaoherib  he  lost  his  po- 
sition and  his  property,  because  he  had  buried 
Jews  who  had  Deen  executed.  Having  returned 
to  Nineveh  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib, 
he  became  blind ;  bat  he  was  cured  by  a  fish 
which  his  son  Tobias  had  brought  home  from  a 
journey  undertaken  in  company  with  the  angel 
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Raphael.   The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  trans*  noel  Ahren  Solobre,  the  Great  Sonmo,  and  the 

lation  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  from  a  Manoel  Alves  Septentrional,  which  join  it  from 

Obaldaic  text,  considerablj  differ.    The  anthor  the  E.,  and  the  Tnoahnnaa  and  Teresa,  fron 

is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  the  W.    The  tide  ascends  about  800  bl,  and  at 

bnt  his  age  cannot  be  ascertained.    Among  the  its  moutii  the  Tocantins  is  8  m.  wide, 

best  conmientaries  on  tiie  book  are  those  of  TOOQUEVIUiE,  Auexd  Ohahlbs  Hxsb 

Fritzsche  (Leipsic,  1868),  Sengelmann  (Ham-  OiIbel  ds,  a  French  publicist  and  setetes&iin, 

bnrg,  1869),  and  Reosch  ^eiburg,  1867).  bom  in  Paris,  Jvlj  29, 1806,  died  at  Oannea, 

TOBOLSK,  agovemment  of  Western  Siberia,  April  16, 1869.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bounded  N.  bj  the  Arctic  ocean,  K  by  Teni-  bar  at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  in  Yer- 
aeisk  and  TomuBk,  8.  by  the  Eirgheez  territory,  saiUes  in  1826,  and  was  promoted  in  l^Oi 
and  W.  by  Archangel,  Perm,  and  Orenburg;  The  next  year  he  was  aeat,  in  coigunctioQ 
area,  667,616  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1S60, 1,017,683.  with  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  on  s  misBifHi  to 
The  sea  coast  is  indented  by  several  deep  bays,  the  United  States,  to  examine  tlie  peniten- 
and  for  about  260  m.  inland  the  country  is  bar-  tiary  system ;  and  a  full  report  of  their  ol»er- 
ren  and  sterile.  To  the  W.  Tobolsk  is  separated  vati^ns  was  publidied  under  the  title  Du  jyt- 
firom  Archangel  by  the  iTral  mountains.  In  the  t^me  pknitenUaire  aux  ^tats-  {Ms  (8vo.,  1832 ; 
centre  of  the  government  there  are  forests  of  translated  into  English  by  Frands  lieba',  8vo., 
great  extent  containing  much  fine  timber,  while  Philadelphia,  1883).  De  TocqueviUe  had  made 
toward  the  S.  the  lana  affords  good  natural  pas-  use  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
tnrage  and  is  well  suited  for  cultivatioa,  but  is  thoroughly  with  the  political  and  social  insd- 
mterspersed  with  sterile  steppes.  The  greater  tutions  of  the  country,  and  wrote  a  philoBophi- 
part  of  the  government  is  drained  by  the  Obi  oal  work  entitled  Ik  la  dSmocratie  aux  Jltatf- 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Irtish,  Ishini,  Tobol,  and  UwU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1836),  which  was  ex- 
others.  There  are  many  extensive  lakes,  in  tensively  read,  and  rewarded  in  1886  by  a  i^iis 
which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  fish  are  very  abun-  by  the  French  institute,  and  in  1887  bj  his  noi&- 
dant.  Different  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  nu-  ination  to  the  academy  <^  mora}  and  poHtkal 
merous,  more  particularly  those  yielding  valu-  sdenoes,  and  in  1841  to  the  F^nch  academy, 
able  furs,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popula-  Being  elected  in  1889  to  the  chamber  of  dqn- 
tion  are  employed  in  hunting.  The  inhabitants  ties,  he  sat  there  among  the  most  modente 
are  a  mixture  of  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  Tunguses,  members  of  the  opposition,  was  in  1840  the  re- 
and  Russians,  many  of  the  last  named  being  ex-  porter  of  a  committee  upon  slavery,  advoated 
iles,  or  descended  f^om  exUes.  The  mineral  the  establishment  in  France  of  the  American 
resources  of  the  province  have  been  but  par-  penitentiary  system,  and,  while  always  ready 
tiaUy  developed.  Metals,  glass,  soap,  and  pot-  to  join  ini  the  improvements  pronoeed  by  tbe 
ash  are  manufactured.  A  large  transit  trade  ministry,  was  energetic  in  hia  aennndatioDs 
is  carried  on  between  the  countries  lying  to  the  against  electoral  corruption.  He  was  one  of 
W.,  Ohina,  Bokhara,  and  Tartary.  The  prinoi-  those  who  foreboded  the  revolution  of  F^b- 
pal  townsf  beside  the  capital,  are  Obdorsk,  near  ruary,  A  member  of  the  constituent  asaenibly, 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  Petropavlovsk,  on  the  he  strongly  opposed  socialistic  doctrines^  and 
Ishim,  and  Omsk,  on  tHe  Irtish,  formerly  the  voted  with  tiie  majority  ag^nst  ullxa-derao- 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name. —  cratic  measures.  He  was  ^pointed  by  Gen. 
Tobolsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  Oavaignao  to  represent  France  in  the  d^lo- 
bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  confluence  of  the  matic  conferences  held  in  Brussek  i^oa  the 
Tobol,  in  lat.  68''  12'  N.,  long.  QS"*  20'  £. ;  pop.  Italian  affairs.  On  June  8, 1849,  he  became 
about  20,000.  Silk  ribbons,  reindeer  and  other  minister  of  foreign  aflOdrs,  and  atron^y  sup- 
skin  dresses,  soap,  candles,  and  glass  are  manu-  ported  the-  French  expedition  to  Rome,  birt, 
fbotured;  and  the  traffic  between  European  dissatisfied  with  tiie  policy  of  President  Loins 
Russia  and  Ohina  finds  a  centre  here.  Traders  Bonaparte,  resigned  nis  office  before  the  end 
from  Europe  arrive  with  their  goods  in  tiie  of  the  year,  and  sat  again  among  the  oppesi- 
spring,  and  in  autumn  their  returning  boats  tion.  On  Dec.  2, 1861,  he  was  one  of  the  de|^ 
reach  Tobolsk  on  their  way  to  the  W. ;  mer-  uties  who  met  in  the  hall  of  the  lOlh  am»* 
chants  from  Tartary  and  Bokhara  arrive  about  dissement,  and  was  arrested  and  incarcerated, 
November  and  return  home  in  spring.  but  released  in  a  few  days.    He  now  retired 

TOOANTINS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  to  private  life,  resumed  his  historical  porsuita, 

the  Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the  and  in  1666  published  L'aneien  rigimt  tt  la 

province  of  Goyaz  and  unite  in  lat.  14^  8.,  long,  r^lution  (8vo. ;  translated  into  En^ish  by 

49''  16'  W.    After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m.,  J.  Bonner,  12mo.,  New  York,  1866).    Mis  (Ev- 

in  a  general  northerly  direction,  it  falls  into  er«f  et  eorrt»p9naan»  ineditet  have  been  pub- 

the  estuary  of  Para,  about  80  m.  8.  W.  from  lished,  with  a  biographical  notice  by  his  frigid 

Para.    The  Araguay,  which  joins  it  about  lat.  G.  de  Beaumont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860;  En^oh 

6°  8.,  is  the  most  important  tributary;  and  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London  «id  Boston, 

although  it  loses  its  name,  it  has  a  longer  1861).    His   **  Democracy  in  America^   was 

course  to  the  junction  and  a  greater  volume  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Reeve,  with 

of  water  than  the  Tocantins.     The  affluents  a  prefiice  and  notes  by  John  O.  Spencer  (8vo^ 

next  in  importance  are  the  Paraman,  the  Ma-  1888),  and  abridged  by  the  latter  under  the 
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title  of  "Amerloaa  lostitatlonB  and  their  In-  and  WiKangs  of  QeoBtej  Chancer  and  John 
f  aence/^  with  notes  (16mo.,  New  York,  1856).  Gower*'  (870.,  1810) ;  an  edition  of  Johnson^s 
TOD,  James,  an  English  soldier  and  author,  *^  Dictionary,"  with  corrections  and  additions  (4 
bom  in  1782,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 1835.  vols.  4to.,  1814) ;  *^  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
He  went  to  Liidia  in  1800  aa  a  cadet  in  the  East  of  Oanterburj,  concerning  the  Authorship  of 
India  company's  service,  and  after  the  close  of  Ic6n  Basilikd^'  (8vo.,  1825),  which  assigns  the 
the  Mahratta  war  was  for  many  years  employ*  work  to  Bishop  Granden ;  and  a  life  of  Arch* 
ed  in  a  sorvey  of  R^jpootana,  of  which  conntry  bishop  Oranmer  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1831),  growing  ont 
he  finished  in  1815  a  magnificent  topographical  of  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Lingard  and  others, 
map.  The  result  of  his  labors  appeal  in  his  TODD,  Jonif,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
*^  Annals  of  Biyast'han"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  and  author,  bom  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800. 
182d-^82),  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  spent 
the  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  4  years  at  the  Andover  theological  semiiutry, 
country.  Between  1817  and  1828  he  held  the  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Congre- 
position  of  political  agent  of  Mewar  and  several  gational  church  at  Groton  in  1827.  In  1833  he 
other  B^jpoot  states.  Subsequent  to  his  return  was  settled  over  the  Edwards  church  at  North- 
to  England  in  1823,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  ampton,  in  1836  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
with  literary  pursuits,  the  most  important  of  the  first  Oongregational  church  in  Philadelphia^ 
which,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  men*  and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 
tioned,  was  the  preparation  of  his  "  Travels  in  gational  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  po- 
Westem  India,^'  published  posthumously  (4to.,  sition  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Todd  was  one  of 
London,  1839).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  the  founders  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  female 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  seminary,  and  has  been  for  10  years  the  presi* 

TODD.    I.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  dent  ofthe  board  of  trustees  of  Uie  young  ladies^' 

on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  Pond  river  and  sev-  institute  at  Pittsfield.    In  1845  he  received  the 

eral  large  creeks ;  area,  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williama  college. 

1860, 11,575,  of  whom  4,849  were  slaves.    The  Few  works  by  American  authors  have  had  so 

Barface  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile,  wide  a  circulation  as  some  of  those  written  by 

The  productions  in  1850  were  803,941  bushels  Dr.  Todd.    He  has  published  *^  Lectures  to 

of  Indian  com,  203,027  of  oats,  and  3,739,685  ChUdren"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Northampton),  which 

lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  21  churches,  and  has  been  translated'into  French,  German,  Greel^ 

409  pnpils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  in-  Dutch,  and  Tamil,  and  several  times  reprinted 

tersected  by  the  Nashville  and  Kentucky  rail-  in  Great  Britain;   ^*The  Student^s  M!anual" 

road.    Capital,  Elkton.    II.  A  central  co.  of  (12mo.,  Northampton),  of  which  160,000  copies 

Minn.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  N.  had  been  sold  in  England  in  1855,  and  two 

bj  Grow  Wing  and  Red  Eye  rivers ;    area,  translations  had  been  made  in  France ;  ^'  The 

1,464  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  430!    The  surface  Sabbath  School  Teacher"  (12mo.) ;  <'  The  Lost 

is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  numerous  Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo.) ;  *^  The  Bible  Oom- 

small  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  productive.    Fort  panion"  (18mo.) ;  '^  Great  Oities,  their  Moral 

Ripley  is  in  this  county.  Infiuence,"  &c.  (18mo.^ ;  "  The  Young  Man" 

TODD,  Eu,  M.D.,  an  American  physician.  (16mo.);  *' Simple  Sketches"  (2  vols.  16mo.); 

bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  about  1769,  died  ''The  Daughter  at  School "(12mo.);  "Summer 

in  Hartford,  Nov.  17, 1838.    He  was  graduated  Gleanings"  (12mo.);   '*  Truth  made  Simple^* 

at  Yale  college  in  1787,  studied  medicine  in  (18mo.) ;  "  Stories  on  the  Shorter  Oatechiam" 

NewHaven^'and  commenced  practice  in  Farm-  ?2  vols.  16mo.) ;  "The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg," 

ington,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  30  years,  oec  (16mo.) ;  "  Index  Berum"  (4to.) ;  "  Quea* 

In  1819  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  took  an  tion  Books  on  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Moses"  (2 

actire  and  leading  part  in  founding  the  insane  vols.  18mo.) ;  and  a  great  number  of  sermona, 

retreat,  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  for  the  in-  orations,  and  occasional  pamphlets, 
sane  exclusively,  and  the  fifth  hospital  in  which       TODD,  Robbbt  Bbntlbt,  a  British  physician 

the  inssne  were  treated,  in  the  United  States;  and  physiologbt,  bom  in  Ireland  about  the 

he  presided  over  this  institution  till  his  death,  commencement  of  the  present  century.     He 

Dr.  Todd  was  the  author  of  several  professional  received  his  education  in  Ireland,  settled  in 

monographs  and  some  occasional  addresses.  London,  and  upon  the  opening  of  King's  col- 

TODD,  Hbxbt  JoHsr,  an  English  clergyman  lege  there  was  appointed  professor  of  physiol- 

and  anthor,  bom  in  1763,  died  at  Settrington,  ogy  and  physician  of  the  hospital  connected 

Yorkshire,  Deo.  2^  1845.    He  was  educated  with   its  medicid  department,  the  latter  of 

at  Oxford,  and  was  successively' a  minor  canon  which  offices  he  still  holds.    He  has  consider-  ' 

of  Ganterbnry  cathedral,  vicar  of  Milton  near  able  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  but  is  best 

Canterbury,    rector   of  Allhallows,  London,  known  as  the  author  or  editor  of  a  number  of 

keeper  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  palace  important  medical  works,  including  the  *^0y- 

(1803),  rector  of  Settnugton  (1820),  prebendary  dopaadUi  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^'  (4  vols, 

of  York  (1830),  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  .8vo.,  with  supplement),  published  in  coinuno- 

(1832).    His  publications  comprise  editions  of  tion  with  Dr.  Grant;  the  ^*  Physiological  Anat- 

the  poetical  works  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  with  omy  and  Physiology  of  Man"  (2  vo£.  8vo.),  in 

notes  and  memoirs ;  *^  Illustrations  of  the  Lives  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bowman ;  "  Anatomy  of 
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the  Brain,  Spinal  Oord,''d^o.;  "Lectures  on  TODT,adiQmal,fiaBiro8tralbirdof theroDer 
Paralysis  ana  Brain  Diseases ;"  and  "  Treatise  family,  snb^family  todina^  and  genns  toiu 
on  Goat  and  Rhenmatism.'*  His  contribntions  (Linn.).  In  this  genns,  which  is  pecnliar  to 
to  medical  Jonmals,  and  papers  in  the  *^Medioo-  tropical  America,  the  bill  is  elongated.  Toy 
Ohimrffical  Transactions,''  are  numerous.  broad  and  flat,  almost  like  2  thin  plateSi  the 
TODDT  TREE.  Bee  Palm,  vol.  zii.  p.  708.  npper  mandible  usually  obtnae  at  the  end,  the 
TODLEBEN,  Fbinois  Edwabd,  a  Russian  gape  opening  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  tiie  base 
general  of  engineers,  bom  in  Jfitau,  Oourland,  surrounded  br  large  bristles;  nostrils  near  the 
Kay  6,  1818.  At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  base ;  wings  wort  and  roundc^d,  tiie  first  2  qnSb 
the  engineering  school  of  fit.  Petersburg,  and  short  an^narrow,  and  the4tli  the  longest;  tiQ 
subsequently  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  short  and  rounded ;  tarsi  moderately  long  and 
the  grenadier  corps  of  sappers.  For  a  number  slender,  and  covert  in  front  by  a  8in|^  scale; 
of  years  he  was  employed  by  the  bureau  of  en-  outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  boUi  united 
gineering  in  theoretical  studies  connected  with  to  the  middle  by  membrane;  hind  t4>e  short, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  and  claws  small ;  margins  of  the  bill  finely 
between  1848  and  1851  he  served  in  the  Can-  serrated.  They  are  robust  little  birds,  recem- 
oasus  against  Shamyl.  In  the  latter  year  he  bling  the  kingfishers  in  form,  but  having  longer 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Von  Schil*  tarsi  and  tail,  and  a  very  dififerent  IhU;  ihey 
d^r,  a  distinguished  ofiScer  of  artiUery,  and  as  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  c«ytnred  on  the  trees 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard  or  on  the  wing  as  by  the  flycatchers;  they  eat 
he  participated  in  the  campaign  against  the  .also  worms  and  sm^l  reptiles,  which  they  seek 
Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1868-^4.  In  Aug.  1854,  upon  the  ground ;  their  plumage  is  gaudy,  and 
Prince  Grortchakoff  despatched  him,  as  the  best  their  flight  rapid.  The  nest  is  made  upon  the 
engineer  ofScer  under  his  command,  to  assist  ground,  in  a  hole  dag  for  the  purpose  lined 
in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  then  threatened  with  grass  and  straw,  and  the  ^gs  are  3  to  4; 
by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces.  He  Prince  Neuwied  says  they  make  a  conical,  bag- 
was  not  intrusted  with  any  important  opera-  shaped  nest,  of  wool,  with  a  narrow  eotranee 
tions  until  the  landing  of  the  allies  in  the  latter  on  the  side.  Tlie  green  tody  (71  tiridiM^  IJBn.X 
part  of  September;  but  from  that  time  until  very  common  in  some  ofthe  West  Indian  islandi^ 
the  capture  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in  is  about  the  size  of  a  wren,  bright  grass  gre» 
Sept.  1855,  he  exhibited  engineering  genius  of  above,  with  the  neck  and  throat  red,  bresst 
the  first  order  in  the  construction  of  earth-  whiti^,  and  abdomen  yellowish ;  it  is  usually 
works  which  baffled  every  effort  of  the  be-  seen  singly,  and  is  so  stupid  or  fearless  as  often 
siegers.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  to  be  caught  by  the  hana ;  it  is  bold  and  &mil- 
course  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  iar,  and  apparently  has  no  fear  of  man,  in  cap- 
1865  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  tivity  seeldng  i^s  food  about  an  occupied  room; 
rank  of  aide-de-camp  general,  for  the  purpose  it  occasionally  utters  a  low  hissing  note;  when 
of  strengthening  the  defensive  works  at  Niko-  at  rest  it  draws  the  head  back,  with  the  bill 
laiev  and  Oronstadt.  He  subsequently  received  directed  upward  and  the  loose  plumage  puficd 
the  cross  of  St.  George  .and  other  distinctions,  out,  giving  it  a  very  stupid  look;  ^e  nest  is 
He  has  not  been  in  active  service  since  the  made  in  holes  in  banks  dug  to  a  depth  of  6  to 
close  of  the  Orimean  campaign,  nor  has  he  fully  12  inches. — These  birds  are  represented  in  In- 
recovered  of  his  wound.  dia  and  its  archipelago  by  the  allied  finnily 
TODOS  SANTOS  (All  Saints),  a  small  town  eurylaiminm,  which  differ  principally  in  having 
in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  the  southern  only  the  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle  by  a  web. 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  sit-  These  are  of  small  size  and  beautiful  colors,  liv- 
uated  on  the  Todos  Santos  river,  founded  in  the  ing  in  retired  places,  in  marshy  distrkta,  and 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  the  Jesuits,  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers;  they 
The  principal  edifices  belong  to  the  mission,  are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  fteding  on  ia- 
and  consist  of  a  church  with  a  dome  125  feet  sects,  worms,  and  vegetable  substaneesu  The 
high,  and  a  convent  and  several  buildings  at-  nest  is  made  of  small  twigs,  suspended  from 
tached,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  100  branches  of  trees,  usually  overiianging  the  w»* 
fbet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  The  foundations  ter ;  the  eggs  are  two. 
of  the  wall  and  of  the  church  are  of  chiselled  TOFAl^.  See  Aqua  Tofaita. 
stone,  but  the  remaining  buildings  are  of  adobes.  TOGA,  the  principal  outer  gannent  wora  by 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  place  early  the  Bomans.  It  diffNvd  in  fashi<Hi  sonewhat 
in  the  18th  century  from  the  college  in  Mexico,  at  various  peri.ods,  but  had  always  a  general 
*  with  fVill  powers  to  colonize  the  peninsula,  semicircular  form.  One  comer  of  the  gannent 
The  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  placed  upon  the  left  shoulder,  the  remain- 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  by  der  passed  behind  the  body,  over  the  ri^t 
whom  it  is  still  controlled.  The  valley  of  To-  shoulder,  and  across  the  breast,  the  eoA  bei^ 
dos  Santos  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  dioulder.  Behind 
fruitful  in  America.  Ootton,  rice,  and  sugar  the  wearer,  the  garment  reached  vecy  neariy 
cane  are  abundant,  coffee  and  cacao  are  cul-  to  the  feet.  Togas  were  commonly  made  of 
tivated,  and  the  region  also  abounds  in  tropi-  wool.  The  toga  worn  by  men,  toga  virilU^  was 
oal  fruits.  entirely  white;  the  toga  pitBinta,  woon  by 
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various  officers  in  the  state,  and  by  children  the  aniversity  of  Glasgow,  received  the  degree 
of  both  sezes,  had  a  broad  purple  border.  The  of  M.A.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1690, 
toga  is  supposed  to  have  been  received  from  was  sent  by  influential  English  dissenters  for 
the  Etruscans.  Originally  it  was  worn  by  both  two  years  to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  pre^ 
sexes,  but  upon  the  introduction  of  the  stola  pare  for  the  ministry,  gained  the  friendship 
that  garment  was  assigned  to  the  Roman  women,  of  Le  Clerc  and  Leibnitz,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
and  the  toga  became  the  peculiar  distinction  ford,  where  he  collected  materials  on  various 
of  Roman  men.    Its  use  was  forbidden  to  ex-  subjects  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  made  him- 
iles  and  foreigners.    In  war  it  was  laid  aside,  self  conspicuous  as  a  free  thinker.    He  publish- 
and  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome ;  hence  togii"  ed  in  London  in  1696  a  work  entitled  *^  Ohris- 
tu$  is  opposed  to  mile$  and  to  rtutmu.  tianity  not  Mysterious,^'  designed  to  show  that 
TOI^,  an  old  French  measure  of  length,  no  Christian  doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  or 
which  contains  6  French  feet,  or  1.949040  me-  above  it,  or  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery. 
tres.    It  is  equivalent  to  6.3946926  English  Among  the  answers  which  it  called  forth  was 
feet  the  treatise  on  ^'  Reason  and  Faith''  (1697),  by 
TOKAT,  or  Tooat,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Rev.  John  Norris  of  Sarum.    He  became 
m  tim  pashalic  of  Sivas,  situated  on  the  Yeshil-  acquainted  with  Locke,  and  in  1697  went  to 
Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  in  lat.  40°  7'  N.,  long.  Dublin,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
86^  30'  E. ;  pop.  100,000.    It  has  high  lime-  parts  and  learning,  but  alarmed  the  clergy  and 
stone  hills  on  8  sides,  and  is  commanded  by  2  excited  the  clamor  of  parties,  **  not  so  much  by 
peaks  which  are  almost  perpendicular  and  con-  his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreason- 
sist  of  crystalline  marble.     The  town  has  a  able  way  of  discoursing,  propagating,  and  main- 
mean  appearance,  the  houses  being  built  of  taining  it."    His  book  was  ordered  by  the  par* 
mad  or  unburned  bricks.    The  manufactures  liament  at  Dublin  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
consist  chiefly  of  copper  articles  and  hardware,  hangman.    He  returned  to  London,  and,  after 
voollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets ;  publishing  "  An  Apology  for   Mr.  Toland," 
and  there  are  dyeing  and  calico  printing  estab-  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
lishments.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  questions  of  politics,  religion,  and  literature, 
in  BQpplying  the   surrounding  country  with  Among  them  were  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  The 
mannfactured  goods,  as  well  as  by  caravans  Militia  Reformed,  or  an  Easy  Scheme  of  Fnr- 
witb  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  commer-  nishing  England  with  a  constant  Land  Force" 
dal  importance  of  Tokat  is  not  so  great  as  in  (1698) ;  a  ^*  Life  of  Milton"  (1698),  and  a  defence 
former  times.     The  inhabitants   are  chiefly  of  it  against  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Blackall  (1699): 
Turks,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Anne-  editions  of  Lord  Holles's  ^^  Memoirs"  and  of 
nians  and  a  few  Gl-reeks.  Harrington^s  *^  Works ;"  a  poem  on  eloquence 
TOKAY,  or  Tokaj,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  entitled  "Olito;"  and  "  Anglia  Libera"  (1701). 
the  county  of  Zempl6n,  situated  at  the  June-  a  treatise  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
tion  of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss,  in  lat.  England.    He  visited  the  courts  of  Hanover 
48^  7'  N.,  114  nL  E.  N.  E.  from  Pesth,  and  25  and  Berlin,  apparently  as  a  political  agent,  and 
m.  S.  S.  W.  fi'om  Satoralja-Ujhely ;  pop.  5,712.  held  a  theological  dis^^ussion  with  Beausobre. 
The  Theiss  is  crossed  by  a  large  wooden  bridge.  Having  returned  to  England,  he  professed  him- 
and  the  town  contains  several  churches.    Some  self  in  1702  **  a  true  Christian"  and  "  a  good 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  several  important  fairs  churchman,"  and  in  1705  declared  himself  a 
are  held  annually.    Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the  pantheist,  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for 
superior  quality  of  the  wine  produced  in  its  Harley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  m  1707  to 
vicinity,  especially  in  the  Hegyalja,  a  chain  of  Germany  and  Holland.    He  reniained  abroad 
hills  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town,  about  20  m.  about  3  years  as  a  secret  political  spy,  ingratiat- 
long,  covered  with  vineyards.    The  grapes  are  ed  himself  with  Prince  Eugene  in  1710,  and  was 
collected  with  great  care,  being  plucked  one  by  afterward  supported  for  a  time  by  the  earl  of 
one  when  they  are  ripe.    The  wine  produced  Oxford  (Harley),  but  at  length  quarrelled  with 
is  of  three  descriptions :  the  essence,  or  that  his  patron  and  wrote  pamphlets  against  him. 
which  runs  &om  the  grapes  when  put  into  a  Among  his  numerous  later  publications  are 
cask  without  artificial  pressure;  the  second  treatises  with   long   and   fantastic  titles,  as 
sort  is  obtidned  by  applying  a  slight  pressure ;  "  Nazarenus,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
and  the  third  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure  Ohristianity,  containing  the  History  of  the  An- 
that  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  oient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modem  Gos- 
kinds  of  wine.                            .  pel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same 
TOEOLTI,  or  T5s:5li,  Imbs.  *  See  Hunqabt,  Apostle,  this  last  Gospel  being  now  first  made  * 
vol.  ix.  p. '359.  known  among  Christians,"  &c.,  which  involved 
TOLAND,  JoHK,  a  British  author,  bom  near  him  in  protracted  controversies.    During  the 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  Nov.  80,  1669  or  last  4  years  of  his  life  he  lodged  at  Putney, 
1670,  died  at  Putney,  near  London,  March  11,  having  found  a  patron  in  Lord  Moles  worth. 
1722.    His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  *^  Never,"  says  Disraeli  in  his  ''  Calamities  of 
he  says  that  he  was  as  zealous  against  that  Authors,"  ^^  has  author  died  more  in  character 
&ith  before  he  was  16  years  old  as  he  contin-  than  Toland ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  with 
lied  to  be  ever  after.    He  studied  8  years  at  a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.    Having  suffered  from 
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an  nnskilftil  physician,  he  avenged  himself  in  pen,  and  one  (Germiin)  weMj.   There  are  13 
his  own  way ;  for  there  was  found  on  his  tahle  churches,  an  Ursoline  convent,  an  orphan  tgj- 
an  '  Essay  on  Physic  without  Physicians.'  The  lum,  a  Bethel  church  for  sailors,  2  banks,  3 
dying  patriot-trader  was  also  writing  a  pre&ce  private  hanking  houses,  a  savings  bank,  large 
for  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  mer-  warehouses,  railroad  machine  wops,  founds 
cenary  parliaments ;  and  the  philosopher  was  ries,  3  flouring  mills,  and  various  other  mara- 
composing  his  own  epitaph,  one  more  proof  of  facturing  establishments.    Its  high  school  and 
the  ruling  passion  predominating  in  death."  district  schools  are  liberally  sustained,  lod 
His  posthumous  works  were  published  in  2  there  is  an  excellent  library  belonging  to  thd 
volfl.  in  1726  (reprinted,  1747),  with  a  biog-  young  men^s  association*    Toledo  is  acceasibja 
raphy  by  Des  Maizeauz.    His  writings  have  to  6,000  m.  of  lake  shore.   By  canals  it  reaches 
never  been  collected,  though  many  of  them  S.  W.  460  m.  to  Evansville,  and  S.  247  m.  lo 
contain  curious  and  interesting  details  con-  Cincinnati.    By  6  completed  lines  of  railroad  it 
cerningthe  history  of  the  times.  is  connected  with  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Laf&j- 
TOLDY,  Febbkoz,  M.D.,  a  Hungarian  liter-  ette,  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  De- 
ary historian  and  critic,  born  in  Buda,  Aug.  troit.  All  these  railroads  concentrate  at  an  im- 
10,  1806.     His  original  name  was  Schedel,  mense  union  depot,  which  for  conTenienee  is 
which  he  in  after  life  exchanged  for  his  nam  not  surpassed  in  the  country.    The  total  com- 
deplume.    He  studied  medicine  at  the  univer-  merce  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31, 18M,  vas 
sity  of  Pesth,  and  philosophy  at  that  of  Ber-  as  follows:  value  of  exports,  $52448,627.65; 
lin,  where  he  also  lectured  on  Hungarian  liter-  of  imports,  $46,727,754.69 ;  entrances,  2,1S3 
ature,  in  1830  made  a  tour  through  Belgium,  vessels  of  843,114  tons;  dearancea,  1,986  ves- 
England,  France,  and  upper  Italy,  and  on  his  sels  of  384,503  ton^   The  enrolled  and  licensed 
return  to  his  country  became  a  member  and  tonnage  of  the  district  was  4,491.  Its  receipts 
chief  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  academy,  of  breadstuflfs,  reckoning  flour  in  bushels,  in 
Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  as  a  1861,  were  18,706,610  bushels.    In  proviaons 
medical  writer  and  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  and  other  materials  of  western  commerce,  iti 
university  of  Pesth,  he  in  1844  resigned  that  business  was  proportionately  large, 
position,  and  exclusively  devoted  himself  to        TOLEDO,  a  province  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  his  nation,  bounded  N.  by  Avila  and  Ma^d,  £.  hj  Cuea- 
which  he  had  long  and  successfully  cultivated,  ca,  8.  by  Ciudad  Beal,  W.  by  Caceies;  area, 
His  principal  works  are:  ffandbuch  der  ungar^  5,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  828,755.   Thesor* 
itchen  Foene  (Pesth  and  Vienna,  1828) ;  Mag'  face  is  generally  mountainous,  and  there  sre 
yar  ehrestomathia  (2  vols.,  Pesth,  1853) ;  and  elevated  plains  toward  the  centre.    The  TsgQS 
A  magywr  nemzeti  irodalom  tortenete  Q^  History  flows  W.  through  t^e  middle  of  the  provinoe, 
of  the  Kational  Hungarian  Literature,*'  8  vols.,  and  receives  many  tributaries,  the  most  io- 
Pesth,  1851-5),  of  which  he  has  also  published  portent  of  which  are  the  Guadflnama,  Al- 
a  German  translation.    He  has,  however,  been  berche,  Tietar,  A^'oder,  and  Toroon.  Beade 
chiefly  occupied  as  editor  of  the  Aihenaum  (in  these,  the  Jiguela  and  its  affluents  flow  toirsrd 


of  the  ^^  Kisfaludy  Society"  (as  secretary  to  genercdly  poor,  but  in  the  centre  and  tovard 

both),  and  of  the  works  of  Dayka,  Czuozor,  Ka-  tiie  S.  the  quality  improves.  Grain  of  diferent 

zinczy,  the  two  Kisfaludys,  Csokonai,  YorOs-  kinds,  flax,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  prodaeed, 

marty,  and  other  national  authors.  together  with  wine,  oil,  and  silk.— ToLiDO(anc 

TOLEDO,  a  city  of  Ohio,  near  the  western  Tb^^um),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  ^'. bank 

extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  100  m.  W.  from  Cleve-  of  the  Tagus,  2,400  leet  above  the  IctcI  of  the 

land  and  60  m.  8.  W.  from  Detroit,  situated  on  sea,  and  42  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  about 

the  estuary  of  the  Maumee  river,  in  lat.  41^  80'  14,000.   It  stands  on  a  rocky  heij^t,  upon  three 

N.,  long.  83"*  82'  W. ;  pop.  in  1840,  1,282 ;  in  sides  of  which  the  river  flows  in  a  deep  m 

1850,  8,829 ;  in  1860, 13,768.    It  is  one  of  the  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges 

most  important  commercial  towns  on  the  lakes,  about  100  feet  in  height,  one  of  wliich  w 

possessing  a  fine  harbor  and  unsurpassed  facili-  built  by  the  Moors  and  consists  of  a  single  aim 

ties  for  internal  trade.     It  is  well  laid  out,  The  surrounding  country  is  undnlatJag  and 

chiefly  on  elevated  ground,  having  wide  streets,  generally  barren,  and  tiie  heat  in  gammer  is 

many  of  which  are  graded,  giving  an  easy  as-  very  great.    Toledo  is  encirded  by  two  walls, 

cent  from  the  harbor  to  the  table  lana  on  and  entered  by  9  gates,  some  of  vhicb  are 

which  most  of  the  houses  are  built    It  has  highly  ornamented.     The  streets  are  steep, 

several  large  and  handsome  public  buildings,  crooked,  and  narrow,  but  are  tolerably  clean. 

and  a  considerable  number  of  private  resi-  The  houses  are  generally  built  in  the  Moon^ 

deuces  in  good  style  and  with  tastefully  adorn-  style,  from  2  to  4  stories  high  and  roomT,  w^ 

ed  grounds.    It  is  becoming  eminently  health-  the  apartments  arranged  round  a  eoort.  Tne 

ful,  the  deaths  for  the  3  past  years  averaging  appearance  of  the  city  is  remarkablj  pictiu^ 

but  2.15  per  cent,  of  its  whole  population,  esque.    The  cathedral,  founded  in  1258?  stands 

There  are  2  daily  and  2  tri- weekly  newspa-  in  ihe  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  (me  of  the 
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finest  in  Spain.  It  is  of  the  purest  Gothio  style,  on  national  and  domestie  subjects,  there  were 

404  feet  long  and  204  feet  wide,  with  a  spire  more  than  10,000  subscribers.    He  afterward 

824  feet  high.    The  palace  of  the  archbishop  published  Nieuwe  Gediehten  (1821  and  1829) 

(who  is  the  primate  of  Spain)  ac^oins  the  ca-  and  VolhiUederen  (1888),  and  oefore  his  death 

thedral,  and  contains  a  library  very  rich  in  prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his 

ancient  manuscripts.     The  Alcazar,  or  royal  works  (6  vols.,  1858-^6).    On  his  70th  birthday 

palace,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.     The  the  Idng  of  Holland  sent  him  his  congratula- 

onirersity  was  suppressed  in  1846.    The  prin-  tions  through  t^e  minister  of  justice,  and  cre- 

dpal  manufactures  are  wooUen  and  silk  goods,  ated  him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  lion  of 

oil,  leather,  and  the  sword  blades  for  which  Holland ;  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  hon* 

the  town  is  so  famous.  (See  Sword.) — ^Accord-  or ;  and  a  fiind  was  formed  for  tiie  commemo- 

ing  to  tradition,  Toledo  was  founded  by  Jewish  ration  of  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution, 
colonists  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  and  called       TOLTEOS,  or Toltboas  (Aztec,  Tulhuateeat)^ 

Toledom,*^  mother  of  people.'*    It  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anahuac  (Mexico)  prior  to 

the  Romans  in  192  B.  0.,  and  some  portions  of  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  founders  of 

the  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  erected  by  them  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization.    Their  capi- 

stii]  remain.    It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  A.  D.  tal  was  Tula,  N.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where 

467,  and  made  the  capital  of  Spain  in  667.  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  remains  of  ex- 

The  Moors  captured  it  m  711,  and  under  them  tensive  buildings  were  still  to  be  seen.    Many 

it  made  great  advances.   Alfonso  VI.  of  Oastile  other  ancient  ruins  throughout  Mexico  are  at- 

and  Leon  wrested  it  from  the  Moors  after  a  tributed  to  them,  and  the  name  Tolteo  has 

terrible  siege  in  1086,  when  it  was  again  made  there  become  synonymous  with  architect.    ^ 

the  capital  of  the  Christian  kings,  and  at  one  the  general  agreement  of  the  traditionary  le- 

time  had  a  population  of  200,000.    It  afterward  gends  of  the  nations  that  succeeded  them,  says 

suffered  many  sieges,  which,  together  with  the  Presoott,  *Hhe  Toltecs  were  well  instructed  in 

removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid,  have  been  the  agriculture  and  many  of  the  most  useful  me- 

chief  causes  of  its  decline.    It  was  occupied  by  chanic  arts ;  were  nice  workers  of  metals;  in- 

the  French  from  1808  to  1818.  vented  the  complex  arrangement  of  time  adopt- 

TOLLAND,   a   N.  £.  co.  of  Oonnecticut,  ed  by  the  Aztecs;  and,  in  short,  were  the  true 

drained  by  the  Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers;  fountains  ofthe civilization  which  distinguished 

area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,187.    In  the  this  part  of  the  continent  in  later  times.''    Ao- 

yf.  part  the  surfiice  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  cording  to  the  tradition  which  has  generally 

fertile,  but  the  £.  part  is  very  hilly  and  the  been  followed,  they  migrated  from  the  north 

soil  inferior.     The  productions  in  1860  were  some  time  in  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  found  Ana- 

127^873  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,429  of  oats,  huac  occupied  by  a  savage  race,  whom  they  sub- 

204,353  of  potatoes,  88,902  tons  of  hay,  881,166  dued  and  instructed  in- their  own  civilized  arts, 

lbs.  of  butter,  and  264,698  of  cheese.    There  and  established  tiieir  dominion  over  the  whole 

were  14  cotton  and  19  woollen  factories,  88  hat  country ;  but  4  centuries  after  their  immigra- 

ftndcap  manufactories,  6  founderies,  1  glass  and  tion,  reduced  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  unsuo- 

3  hardware  factories,  8  machine  shops,  7  grist  ccosM  wars,  the  great  body  of  them  departed 

mills,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  9  sewing  silk  and  southward,  and  founded  in  Chiapas  and  Gua- 

2  thread  manufactories,  4  paper  milis,  9  tan-  temala  the  cities  whose  ruins  still  excite  the 

neries,  41  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers.   Later  in- 

4,346  pupils  attending  public  schools.     It  is  vestigations,  however,  have  led  to  the  snpposi- 

intersected  by  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  tion  that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  latter 

fishkill,  and  the  New  London  northern  rail-  region,  and  that  of  the  Aztecs  still  further 

roads.    Oapital,  Tolland.  south.     (Bee  Aztbo.)    A  few  of  the  Toltecs 

TOLLEnDAL.    See  LiLLT-ToLLSNDAL.  still  remained  in  Anahuac  on  the  arrival  of  the 

TOLLENS,  HsxDBiK  Cobnkliszoon,  a  Dutch  Ghidiemecs,  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes,  who, 

poet,  bom  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24, 1780,  died  in  while   adopting   their  civilization,  engrafted 

1656.    His  first  poems  were  songs  which  he  upon  it  savage  rites  and  practices  to  which  the 

wrote  for  a  patriotic  society  after  the  French  Icltecs  were  strangers. 
entry  into  Holland.    He  published  volumes  of       TOLIJ,  Balsui  of.    See  Balsavb. 
minor  poems  in  1800  and  1802,  and  in  1906  the       TOMATO  (lyeopersieum  ueulentum^  Dunal), 

drama  of  *^  Lucretia,"  which  was  prohibited  by  a  plant  of  t^e  nightshade  fkmily,  natural  order 

the  government.    Another  tragedy,  De  ffoeh-  9otanaee<B^  the  fruit  of  which,  possessing  an 

•e^  en  Kabe^aanioiehen  ("Hooks  and  Cod-  agreeable  acid  flavor,  is  employed  in  various 

&h'^,  was  founded  on  the  hostilities  of  two  ways  for  the  table.     It  is  supposed  to  have 

Dutch  factions  which  were  so  named  in  the  originated  in  South  America,  and  to  have  been 

14th  and  16th  centuries.    His  popularity  be-  early  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru.     Sev- 

gan  with  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  eral  varieties  were  known  in  England  in  Ge- 

nifl  poems  in  1808,  one  of  which,  "  To  a  Fall-  rarde's  time  (1697),  and  Parkinson  in  1666 

enKdden,'^  was  specially  admired ;  and  he  be-  speaks  of  thdm  as  garden  curiosities  under  the 

came  the  favorite  national  poet,  and  the  head  names  of  love  apples,  amorous  apples,  and 

ofthe  school  of  Botterdam.   For  the  third  edi-  golden  apples,  more  for  their  beauty  than  for 

tion  of  his  poems  (1817),  many  of  which  are  any  supposed  use.    On  the  continent  Dodoens, 
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a  Dntoh  herbalist,  in  1588  mentions  them  as  e^en  training  upon  trellises  or  against  sonsy 

vegetables  to  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and  walls  can  be  recommended  where  early  fruits 

oil.    Rumphius  in  his  Herbarium  Amhoierue  are  wanted.    The  process  consists  in  tying  or 

(1755)  speaks  of  two  kinds  called  tomatUt  used  nailing  the  branches  as  they  grow  and  nipping 

in  cooking  among  the  Malays;  and  the  word  off  the  lateral  shoots,  but  carefiillj  prsBerriDg 

tomaU  is  applied  to  several  species  of  9olanum  those  leaves  which  are  near  the  fiowerSi    Tbe 

among  the  Mexicans.     Formerly  they  were  fruit  of  the  earliest  and  beat,  well  ripened, 

called  pomi  d'oro  by  the  Italians,  and  now  are  shonld  be  selected  for  seed, 
known  as  pomi  d'amore  and  extensively  cnlti-       TOMBIGBEE,  Tohbigbt,  or  Toxbscebii,  i 

vated  around  Naples  and  Rome.    The  several  river  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  rises 

varieties  are  known  bj  the  form  and  color  of  in  Tishemingo  co.  in  the  K.  £.  extremity  of 

the  fruit,  and  each  was  described  as  a  distinct  the  former  state.    It  first  flows  8.  to  Colum- 

species  by  Dunal,  who  examined  them  struo-  bus,  thence  8.  £.  to  Demopolis,  Ala^  where  it 

turally  and  noticed  their  distinctive  character-  receives  the  Black  Warrior  on  the  left,  and 

istics  in  his  *^  Natural  History,  &c.,  of  the  SoW  thence  generally  S.,  with  many  and  sudden 

num''  (Montpellier,  1813),  but  which  neverthe-  windings,  to  its  junction  with  the  Alabama, 

less  can  be  referred  to  a  common  type,  viz.,  about  45  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  united 

the  large  red  tomato,  with  deeply  divided,  stream  takes  the  name  of  Mobile  river,  and  frdls 

rough,  hairy  leaves,  and  clusters  of  yellow  into  Mobile  bay  about  80  m.  fi^om  the  gulf  of 

flowers,  succeeded  by  large,  lobed  fruit  of  an  Mexico.    Its  length  is  estimated  at  450  m.,  and 

orange-red  or  scarlet  color  when  ripe.     The  it  is  navigable  for  large  Bteamb(»ts  to  Colum- 

mode  of  growth  in  stem,  foliage,  and  flower  bus,  866  m.  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  river, 

is  indeed  much  the  same  in  every  variety,  and  for  smaller  boats  to  Aberdeen,  about  50 

the  plant  being  annual,  with  long,  prostrate,  m.  further  up. 

branching  stems,  of  a  grayish  hue  and  viscid-  TOMLINE,  Georoe,  an  English  prelate,  eld- 
pubescent  ;  leaves  of  the  same  character,  un-  est  son  of  George  Pretyman,  bom  in  Bury 
equally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  deeply  cut,  acu-  6t.  Edmunds,  Oct.  9, 1750,  died  in  Sept  18S7. 
minate,  glaucous  beneath;  flowers  in  naked  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1773 
lateral  clusters,  supported  on  a  common,  slen-  became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  and  in  1782  his 
der,  fork-branched  peduncle ;  calyx  with  5  or  private  secretary  when  the  latter  was  made 
6  segments;  corolla  rotate,  5  or  6  cleft,  yellow,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  When  Pitt  be- 
pubescent ;  stamens  5,  with  conical  anthers,  came  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Pretyman  wss 
.  which  are  connate  at  their  extremities  and  de-  made  his  secretary,  and  remained  with  him  till 
hisce  lengthwise ;  fruit  a  berry  of  2  or  8  cells,  1787.  After  having  received  various  prefer- 
with  flat,  hairy  seed  enveloped  in  a  juicy  pulp,  ments,  he  was  made  in  1787  bishop  of  Lincob 
The  small  red  tomato  has  a  globular  fruit,  and  dean  of  8t.  PauPs,  and  in  1820  was  trans- 
somewhat  flattened  near  the  stem  and  at  its  ferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  1808  Bl«h- 
apex.  The  pear-shaped  -tomato  is  ovate  and  ta-  op  Pretyman  assumed  the  name  of  Tomline 
pering  towiurd  the  stem ;  it  is  tender  and  ripens  in  consequence  of  having  received  by  will  sa 
more  tardily.  The  cherry  tomato  has  tx  small,  estate  from  Marmaduke  Tomline,  who  was  no 
round,  red  fruit,  possessing  a  sprightly  acid  way  related  to  him.  He  published  *'  The  £1^ 
flavor,  but  on  account  of  its  size  used  chiefly  for  ments  of  Christian  Theology"  (2  vols.X  *'A 
pickling.  The  large  yellow  tomato  is  nothing  Refutation  of  Culvinism,"  and  "Memoiis  of 
but  a  variety  of  the  large  red,  and  the  small  William  Pitt"  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
red  a  variety  of  the  cherry  tomato,  as  likewise  TOMMASEO,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  antbor  and 
the  t%  tomato,  which  when  dried  is  prepared  revolutionist,  bom  in  Sebenico,  Dahoitia,  in 
as  a  sweetmeat.  Some  much  improved  varie-  1803.  He  was  educated  in  Italj,  snd  spent 
ties  of  the  tomato  are  at  present  in  great  repute,  several  years  in  Florence,  where  he  was  one  of 
such  as  the  perfected  tomato,  with  large  juicy  the  most  active  writers  for  the  Antologia  ;  bat 
fruit  of  either  a  scarlet  color  or  else  a  crim-  suspected  by  the  Austrian  government^  he  went 
son  tinted  with  violet.  The  upright  tomato  is  in  1833  to  France.  After  the  amnesty  of  li?SS 
recommended  because  its  stems  are  erect  and  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  Venice.  At 
its  habits  are  better  suited  to  small  gardens,  the  end  of  1847,  he  along  with  Manin  signed  a 
A  species  {L.  Humholdtii)  was  introduced  petition  to  the  emperor  for  a  milder  exercise  of 
to  notice,  being  brought  from  Peru,  about  the  censorship;  and  in  Jan.  1848,  the pqmlarity 
40  years  since,  which  is  said  to  be  a  pcren-  of  these  two  leaders  of  the  national  party  nosi'd 
nial. — The  tomato  is  readily  raised  from  seeds  their  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  sprisng  of 
or  from  cuttings,  but  the  former  is  the  usual  the  people  effected  their  release  in  llsrcb,  and 
mode,  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  sheltered  frames  Tommaseo  became  a  member  of  theptX)visionsl 
in  March,  and  transplanting  into  the  open  government.  From  this  he  withdrew  in  June, 
ground  when  the  weather  permits,  cold  and  butin  August  returned  as  minister  of  public  in- 
frost  b^ing  destructive  to  tne  young  plants,  struction ;  and  he  made  two  unsnoeesliil  jocr- 
A  light,  rich  mould,  upon  a  porous  subsoil,  is  neys  to  Paris  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  French 
preferable,  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure  will  be  republic.  After  his  return  in  Jan.  1949,  be 
found  advantageous.  The  plants  as  they  grow  lost  his  influence  in  Venice  almost  entirely,  in 
may  be  supported  by  a  low  framework,  and  consequence  of  his  moderate  views,  but  <m  the 
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eapitalation  of  the  oitj  he  was  one  of  the  40  the  state  leeislatnre  for  10  months,  to  prevent 
patriots  who  were  exiled.    Since  that  time  he  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  America  in 
has  resided  ohi^y  in  Corfu  and  Turin.    Tom-  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  intended  to 
maseo  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  take  the  place  of  the  old  United  States  bank, 
of  young  Italy  who  have  sought  to  unite  tiie  This  measure  guned  him  great  popularity  at 
rellgioaa  principles  of  Catholicism  with  liberty  the  time,  but  did  not  in  the  end  defeat  the 
and  liberal  opinions.     Of  his  numerous  writ-  charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  passed  in  1818. 
iogs  the  most  important  are :  Nuoto  disionario  In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  dated 
dei  thuminU  dMi  lingua  Italiana  (Florence,  Jan.  28,  1817,  he  recommended  the  total  aboli- 
1832 ;  new  ed.,  1889-40) ;  a  commentary  upon  tion  of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and 
Dante  (Venice,  1^7^ ;  a  collection  of  papers  an  act  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  passed, 
of  the  Venetian  embas^  bearing  upon  the  to  take  effect  July  4^  1827. 
history  of  France  during  the  16th  century  (2  TOMSK,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia, 
vols.,  Paris,  1888) ;  Ntuni  icritti  (4  vols.,  Ven-  bounded  by  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  the  Chinese 
ice,  1839-^40);  36uc^  eritici  (2  vols.,  Venice,  empire,    and    the   Kirgheez    territory,  from 
1843) ;  and  LeUsre  di  Fasquale  de^  FaUi  (Flor-  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irtish  ;    area, 
enoe,  1846),  with  a  valuable  history  of  Paoli's  189,472  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  687,677.     The 
life,  and  of  the  war  for  Corsican  independence.  Altai  mountains  extend  along  the  S.  part,  and 
He  has  also  made  a  collection  of  popular  songs,  the  surface  descends  toward  tne  N.    The  river 
Tascan,  Oorsican,  Dalmatian,  and  Greek,  under  Obi  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government,  flows 
the  title  of  Foe»ie  popolari  Italiane  (4  vok.,  N.  W.,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the 
Venice,  1889-42),  with  historic  notices.  chief  of  which  are  the  Bia,  Tchumish,  Tom, 
TOMPKINS,  a  central  co.  of  New  York,  Tchulim,  and  Eet.     There  are  several  lakes 
drained  by  several  tributaries  of  Cayuga  lake,  of  considerable  size,  particularly  in  the  west, 
tibe  head  of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  all 
coontj;  area,  506  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 81,411.  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  S.,  and  ex- 
Thesur&ceishilly,  the  valiey  of  the  lake  being  tensively  worked.     A  great  deal  of  the  N. 
700  feet  below  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  the  part  of  the  province  is  barren,  and  only  sup- 
soil  is  generally  best  adapted  to  gracing.    The  ports  the  slender  flocks  and  herds  of  some  no- 
prodaotions  in  1855  were  117,048  bushels  of  aadic  tribes;  but  toward  the  S.  the  pastures 
wheat,  872,202  of  Indian  corn,  82,816  of  bar-  become   luxuriant,  and  abundant  crops   are 
ley  and  rye,  812,983  of  oats,  74,803  of  buck-  raised,  but  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
wheat,  111,106  of  potatoes,  417,757  of  apples,  of  the  people.    The  population  is  composed  of 
31,843  tons  of  hay,  79,932  lbs.  of  flax,  27,090  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Ostiaks.    The 
of  tobacco,  1,645,947  of  butter,  and  160,884  of  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Biisk 
wool    There  were  28  grist  mills,  97  saw  mills,  and  Koly  van  on  the  .Obi,  and  Ust-Eameno- 
14  tanneries,  9  famaoes,  8  woollen  factories,  2  gorsk   and    Semipalatinsk   on   the    Irtish. — 
paper  mills,  2  oil  doth  factories,  66  churches,  Tomsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right 
and  4  newspapers ;  in  1859  there  were  11,918  bank  of  the  river  Tom,  in  lat.  56°  29'  N.,  long. 
popiJs  attending  public  schools.    Cayuga  lake  85°  10'  £.,  610  m.  K  from  Tobolsk ;  pop.  about 
supplies  water  communication  with  the  Erie  10,000.    It  consists  of  an  elevated  part  which 
canal.    The  Oaynga  and  Susquehanna  railroad  stands  upon  hilly  ground,  and  a  lower  town  or 
passes  through  the  county.    Capital,  Ithaca.  suburb ;  the  former  is  principally  inhabited  by 
TOMPKINS,  Daniel  B.,  an  American  states-  Russians^  and  the  latter  by  Tartars  and  people 
man,  bom  at  Scaradale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  from  Bokhara.     There  are  manufactures  of 
Jone  21,  1774,  died  on  Staten  island,  June  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap ;  aud  a  consider- 
11, 1825.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  col-  able  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  Calmucks  and 
lege  in  1795,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Ostiaks  in  cattle,  furs,  flsh,  &c.,  for  which  £u- 
bar  in  New  York  in  1797,  and  soon  attained  ropean,  Bokharian,  and  Chinese  goods  are  ex- 
a  high  position  both  in  and  out  of  his  profes-  changed.    The  great  road  leading  to  the  fron- 
n'ofl.    In  1801  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  tier  of  China  passes  through  the  lower  town, 
legislature,  and  also  of  the  convention  for  re-  TON,  or  Tun,  a  denomination  of  weight, 
mog  the.  state  constitution.    In  1804  he  be-  equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.,  and  also  (usually 
<^e  a  member  of  congress  from  the  city  of  with  the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure 
^ew  York,  and  tiie  same  year  was  appointed  of  252  gallons ;  also  applied  to  dry  measures 
one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  the  supreme  and  solid  measures  of  various  capacities.    The 
coort  of  the  state.    In  1807  he  was  elected  tons  used  by  diflerent  nations  in  shipping  are 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  fill  often*  entirely  different  from  their  ordinary 
that  office  by  reelection  till  1817,  when  he  re-  measures  of  the  same  name.    In  common  use, 
signed  in  conseqoence  of  his  election  as  vice-  the  ton  weight  is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when 
president  of  the  tlnited  States ;  .in  1820  he  was  it  is  termed  the  ^^  short  ton  ',^^  but  by  act  of  con- 
reelected  to  the  latter  office,  which  he  held  till  gross,  when  not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the 
)(arch  4,  1825.     During  the  war  of  1812,  by  ton  is  to  be  understood  as  2,240  lbs.    The  dif- 
his  exertions  in  calling  out  troops  and  send-  ferent  values  of  the  ton  weight  involve  great 
ing  them  into  the  field,  he  contributed  largely  confusion  in   commercial   transactions.     Mr. 
to  the  national  success.    In  1812  he  prorogued  Alexander,  in  his  "  Universal  Dictionary  of 
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Weights    and  Measures"    (Baltimore,  18{M)),  oountry,  and  in  1795  oame  to  the  United  Sttto, 
gives  50  ditterent  kinds  of  tons,  and  there  are  where  he  lived  in  sacoessiQa  at  Pbiltdelphia, 
some  nsed  for  coal,  and  perhaps  others  also.  West  Chester,  and  Downlngtown,P€iUL,md  at 
which  he  does  not  name ;  thus  in  Maryland  Princeton,  N.  J.    Uigent  letters  from  IreUiid, 
the  ordinary  ton  is  2,000  Ihs.,  the  nsual  ooal  stating  that  that  oonntry  was  ripe  for  a  revolt 
ton  2,240  lbs.,  and  the  miner^s  ton,  according  induced  him  to  sul  for  France  in  Jan.  1796,  to 
to  which  he  is  paid,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance  gain  the  aid  of  the  directory ;  and  owiiig  in 
being  for  waste.    The  shipping  ton  of  France  large  measure  to  his  exertions,  that  go^eriL- 
was  by  the  old  standard  2,158.48  lbs.,  and  the  ment  determined  to  fit  out  a  poweifnl  expedi- 
metrical  ton  is  2,204.74  lbs. ;  of  Spain,  2,082  tion,  the  command  of  whicn  was  giren  to 
lbs. ;  of  Portugal,  1,755.8  lbs.    The  measure-  Hoche.    In  July  Tone  received  hia  oommkaa 
ment  ton  for  shippii]^  is  in  the  United  States  as  ehefds  Mgads^  and  was  also  made  a&  ad- 
40  cubic  feet ;  in  China  and  India,  50 ;  in  Por-  jutant-general  to  Hoche,  whom  he  accompanied 
tugal,  78.8 ;  in  France,  50.842 ;  and  in  Ham-  m  Dea  1796,  in  the  armament  defldned  for 
burg,  83.219.    Ajb  a  measure  of  dry  capacity,  Bantrybay.  The  fleet  was  scattered  l^  storms, 
there  are  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden  and  Tone  was  unable  to  persoade  t]M  Fre&eh 
not  fewer  than  6  different  tons,  varying  from  government  to  undertake  another  expedition 
8.04  to  5.18  bushels ;  while  the  shipping  tons  of  on  a  large  scale.    In  1797  he  was  attached  to 
Portugal,  France,  and  Italy  range  from  41.48  to  the  Bavarian  army;   and,  still  penennng  ia 
48.98  bushels.    The  liquid  tun  measure  is  quite  the  project  of  raising  an  insonection  in  his 
as  varied  in  Europe,  and  as  applied  to  different  native  land,  in  Sept.  1798,  he  aecomDamed  a 
articles,  as  wine,  beer,  &o.    lit  England  the  tun  petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland,  which  vas 
for  wine  is  252  gallons,  and  for  beer  268.7  gallons,  intercepted  and  defeated  by  an  £n^  squad- 
Of  the  vessels  called  tuns,  the  most  faimous  is  ron  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warrat   After 
that  known  as  the  ^eat  tun  of  Heidelberg,  the  fighting  desperately,  Tone  was  taken  prisoner. 
capacity  of  which  is  288,200  bottles  of  wine ;  He  was  not  at  first  recognized,  but  at  ktt«^ 
but  it  has  remained  empty  since  1769.  kenny  was  placed  in  irons,  ta^en  to  Duhlint 
TONE,  Theobald  Wolfb,  an  Irish  revolu-  tried  by  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  U 
tionist,  born  in  Dublin,  June  20, 1768,  died  in  hanged  on  Nov.  12.     On  the  11th  he  cnt  bis 
prison  there,  Nov.  19,  1798.    He  was  educated  throat  with  a  penknife,  and  died  in  eonseqaeoce 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  in  1785,  before  a  few  days  afterward.    Hisantobiognphyi^^^ 
he  had  completed  his  course,  made  a  runaway  a  diary  kept  during  his  residence  in  Frinee,Tas 
marriage,  wnich  turned  out  happily.    Early  in  publi^ed  by  his  son,  William  Theobald  Wo^s 
1787  he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Mid-  Tone  (Washington,  1826),  who  waa  an  officer  in 
die  Temple,  and  in  1789  was  called  to  the  bar.  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  after  hia  fall  in  thst 
He  disliked  the  profession  extremely,  and  paid  of  the  United  States, 
too  little  attention  to  it  to  be  successful.    In  TONGATABOO.    See  I^vsksduj  Isusds. 
defence  of  the  whig  club  he  published  at  this  TONGUE,  the  symmetrical  organ,  sitofited 
time  his  first  pamphlet,  ^'  A  Review  of  the  Last  on  the  median  line,  at  the  commeneemeDS  of 
Session  of  Parliament.^*    Not  long  afterward;  the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to  the  seaMS 
on  the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he  of  touch  and  taste,  variously  used  in  the  col- 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  an  lection  and  preparation  of  the  food  ibr  d^- 
independent  nation  was  not  bound  by  a  deola-  lutition,  and  the  principal  instrnment  ia  the 
ration  of  war.     Embracing  the  liberal  ideas  articulation  of  sounds.    Taking  the  tQUB«  of 
to  which  the  French  revolution  had  given  life  man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  atta^s^|^ 
and  power,  he  actively  devoted  himself  to  the  ba^e  to  the  movable  hyoid  arch  oi  bones,  and 
task  of  effecting  a  union  against  the  govern-  suspended  and  kept  in  place  bj  miudes  fron 
ment  between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  the  i^ll,  sternum,  and  scapula;  itiBess^tisIlj 
dissenters,  and  in  1791  addressed  to  the  latter  a  composed  of  muscular  fibres^  which  more  frdr 
pamphlet  entitled  '^  An  Argument  on  behalf  of  its  various  portions ;  it  is  covered  bj  tcit  sea* 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  which  was  very  sue-  sitive  mucous  membrane,  containing  nnm«rca& 
cessful.    The  same  year  he  assisted  in  founding  mucous  glands  and  follicle ;  fibrona,  ^^^^ 
the  first  club  of ''  United  Irishmen"  at  Belfast,  and  fatty  tissues  enter  into  its  structaie,  vhich 
and  in  forming  them  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and serrds. 
But  as  these  clubs  soon  became  perverted  from  The  size  varies,  bearing  no  relation  to  thehetgtt 
their  original  aims  of  OaUiolic  emancipation  of  the  individual,  but  proportioned  to  the  ctUjr 
and  parliamentary  reform  to  the  more  extreme  city  of  the  alveolar  arch ;  it  is,  therefore,  snujl' 
measures  for  revolutionizing  the  country,  he  er  in  women  than  in  men.  It  follovs  abont  the 
lost  in  them  almost  all  his  influence.    In  1792  direction  of  the  lower  jaw  in  its  anteiior  h^ 
he  succeeded  Richard  Burke,  the  son  of  Ed-  and  behind  that  curves  downward  and  baa* 
mund  Bxu*ke,  as  the  secretary  and  agent  of -the  ward  to  Uie  hyoid  bone ;  it  ia  f^  ^cept^tht 
Catholic  committee,  and  subsequently  became  posterior  extremity  and  the  posterior  |  <»  th* 
implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  Jackson^  sent  lower  surface;  from  the  base  to  the  epigMtis 
from  France  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  extends  a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  moTcm^^u 
Irish.    By  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  gov-  of  the  latter  organ,  and  fi*om  the  sides  of  th« 
ernment,  he  waa  allowed  to  retire  from  the  base  to  ^e  soft  palate  %  folds  on  each  side,thi 
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pOlan  of  the  fknoes,  between  ^bioh  are  sitnat-  and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distributed  respec- 
ed  the  tonsils^  under  the  anterior  free  extremity'  tively  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
18  the  frenom  which  connects  it  with  the  lower  and  the  motor  nenre  is  the  hypoglossal ;  for 
jaw,  a  fibrous  and  mnoous  lamina  or  ligament,  their  functions  see  Tastb.    The  kmgae  in  fish- 
sometimes  so  short  congenitally  as  to  prevent  es  is  rudimentary,  and  not  endowed  with  any 
^e  free  movements  of  the  tongne  and  to  re-  great  sensibility  or  motile  power ;  in  reptiles 
qaire  an  operation  for  its  division.    There  is  a  it  varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  movabil- 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  ftirro  won  the  ity,  being  in  some  immovable  or  short  and 
median  line,  from  which  extend  outward  and  thick  in  some  remarkable  for  slendemess  and 
forward  numerous  other  lines  whose  angle  of  length  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  for  pro- 
QDion  points  backward;  the  posterior  8d  is  traotility  (as  in  the  chameleon  and  frog);  in 
smooth  and  without  compound  papilha,  exhibit-  them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  prehension  and 
ing  a  few  simple  ones  and  the  nodular  eminences  not  of  sensation.    The  tongue  in  birds  is  also 
of  the  nameroos  muciparous  glands;  in  front  of  prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 
this  is  a  V-shaped  ridge,  the  angle  directed  back-  provided  at  the  base  with  numerous  spines  di« 
ward,  formed  by  2  converging  lines  of  button-*  rected  bacdrward  to  prevent  the  return  of  food ; 
like  eminences,  the  circumvallate  papilla;  in  though  itself  incapable  of  elongation,  it  maybe 
front  of  these,  and  occupying  the  anterior  }  of  remarkably  protruded  by  the  action  of  the  mus* 
the  organ,  are  the  fangiform  and  conical  orvil*  des  attached  to  the  very  long  and  movable 
liform  papilUe,  the  former  spheroidal,  red,  and  hyoid  bones.    In  some  mammals,  as  the  giri^e 
scattered,  the  latter  very  numerous.  The  osseous  and  ant-eater,  it  is  capable  of  great  elonga* 
support  of  the  tongue  is  the  U-shaped  or  hyoid  tion,  and  is  an  important  organ  of  prehension ; 
bone,consistingofa base  or  median  body,  4  great-  the  recurved   spines  of  the  cats  have  been 
er  and  2  lesser  oomua,  and  placed  in  the  neck  referred  to,  and  constitute  efficient  instruments 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  thyroid  oartil-  for  cleaning  flesh  front  bones  and  for  comb- 
age;  it  is  the  homologue  of  a  very  complex  in^  their  fur.    In  man  the  tongue  is  not,  prop- 
apparatus  in  the  lower  vertebrates.    Themu»-  eriy  speaking,  prehensile,  but  ia  engaged  in 
des  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tongue,  and  the  acts  of  suction  and  drinking,  as  every  one 
perform  its  frtnctions  in  prehension,  mastica-  knows;  it  keeps  the  food  during  mastication 
tion,  deglutition,  and  speech;  they  are  arranged  within  the  range  of  the  teeth,  collects  it  from 
in  a  complicated  manner,  so  as  to  mutually  all  parts  of  the  mouth  preparatory  to  swallow- 
rapport  each  other,  rendering  the  movements  ing,  and  is  also  concerned  in  the  C(»nmence- 
ofthe  organ  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive;  ment  of  deglutition;  and  it  is  the  principal 
they  are  attached  to  the  submucous  fibrous  tis-  organ  of  speech^    It  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
sne,  which  is  firm  and  thick  on  the  superior  enlargement,  atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and 
surface.    The  mucous  membrane  is  invested  malignant  diseases.    The  fur  in  disease  de- 
with  a  delicate  ecaly  epithelium,  the  superficial  pen&  on  a  sodden  and  opaque  condition  of  the 
layer  of  which  readily  and  constantly  &lls  off.  epithelium  of  the  filiform  and  conical  papillsa, 
The  papDlfls  are  much  like  those  of  the  skin,  arisingfrx)m  an  fdterationofthe  mucus  and  saliva 
most  being  compound  organs,  in  their  nervous  of  the  mouth,  the  bright  red  color  of  the  frmgi- 
and  vascular  supply;  the  circumvallate  are  0  form  presenting  a  striking  contrast  ;tiie  amount, 
to  10  in  number,  and  sometimes  |  of  an  inch  in  color,  and  arrangement  of  the  fur  are  symptom- 
diameter;  thefringlform  are  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  atic  of  various  morbid  dianges  in  the  system 
in  diameter,  and  vary  greatly  in  number,  per-  of  interest  to  the  physician,  though  there  is 
haps  accounting  for  the  well  known  diversity  great  variety  within  the  limits  of  health.    The 
in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  differ-  papillary  surface  is  healed  and  repaired  witih 
ent  individuals ;  the  filiform  are  the  most  nu-  great  readiness  and  perfection, 
meroas,  closely  .set  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  cov-  TONIO  (Gr.  topom,  to  strengthen),  a  med- 
ermg  the  anterior  f  of  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  idne  used  for  increasing  penpanentiy   the 
of  what  is  oaUed  the  ftir;  their  epithelium  fre-  strength  of  the  organic  actions  of  the  different 
qaently  breaks   up   into  hair-like  processes,  systems  of  the  animal  economy,  giving  a  dura- 
having  their  imbrications  directed  backward^  ble  exaltation  to  the  energies  of  all  parts  of 
which  mark  8  physiological  distinction  between  the  frame,  without  necessarily  producing  any 
the  sentient  circumvallate  and  fungiform  pa-  apparent  increase  of  the  healtiiy  actions.    £x- 
pilla  and  the  protective  and  motor  filiform  and  tracts  of  bitter  substances  (see  BrrrsB  Fsmoi- 
conical  ones.  The  conical  papillao  are  generally  plbs)  are  much  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also 
regarded  as  tactile,  the  fungiform  and  circum«  tincture  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  like. 
TfdUite  as  gustatory  (acutely  tactile),  and  the  TONNA,    Ohablottb    Euzabkth,    better 
filiform  as  the  homologues  of  the  recurved  known  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  *^  Charlotte 
spines  of  the  tongne  of  the  cats,  and  as  princi*  Elizabeth,^^  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  Nor- 
pally  concerned  in  regulating  the  movements  wich  in  1792,  died  in  London,  July  13, 1846. 
of  the  food  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition.    The  principal  Brown,  rector  of  St.  Gileses,  Norwich,  and  a 
arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual  branches  canon  of  the  cathedral.  She  injured  her  health 
of  the  external  carotid;  the  sensory  nerves  are  in  childhood  by  intense  study.    She  was  first 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  trifacial  married  to  Gapt  George  Phehm  of  tiie  British 
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army,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Nova  Seotia  for  arolded  only  by  the  pimetue  or 
3  years,  and  snbseqnently  for  5  more  in  Lreland.  mptore  of  the  abscess.  The  enteiigaiieiit  <tf 
Her  husband  becoming  insolvent,  and  finally  scrofblons  and  chronic  inflammatioa  requires  a 
insane,  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to  litera-  similar  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  tonics 
tore  for  a  livelihood,  and  wrote  nnmerons  re-  and  alteratives,  detergent  garglesy  stfmnlsting 
lii^ous  narratives  and  tales,  which  were  very  and  astringent  applicatlona,  ana,  as  a  last  re- 
popular,  and  still  remain  so.  In  1841  she  was  sort,  excision  by  tlie  bistonry  or  a  q>ecial  in- 
married  a  second  time  to  Mr.  L.  H.  J.  Tonna  of  atmment  called  tonaillotome.  A  noisy  rsq»ira- 
tiie  nniti^  service  institation,  whose  sympathy  tion  during  deep  in  scrofulous  childrea  in  nisiiy 
with  her  literary  pursuits  stimulated  her  to  oases  will  indicate  diromc  enlaiigemant  of  tk 
new  exertions.  Of  her  works,  nearly  60  in  tonsils.  They  arie  also  the  aei^  of  ^osphstie 
number,  the  titles  of  those  best  known  are :  calculi,  and  from  their  mucouB  fwides  sn 
'^  Judah's  Lion,"  ^^  Judaa  Oapta,"  "  Helen  Fleet-  often  cast  out  soft  and  fetid  coneretioiM. 
wood,"  *' Personal  BecoUections,"  ''Chapters  T0N8TALL.  fieeTuKSTUX. 
on  Flowers," ^'Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  ''Prin-  TONBUBE  (Lat.  UmdOjto  dipX  the  name 
Cipalities  and  Powers,"  '*  The  Siege  of  Derry,"  given  to  a  mark  distinguishing  the  tiergj  <tf 
^'  Cbunt  Raymond  of  Toulouse,"  ''  The  Desert-  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  eastern  drarcha 
ers,"  and  ''  Wrongs  of  Women."  from  the  luty,  and  formed  by  cnttiDg  off  a  por- 

TONQUIN.    See  Anax.  tion  or  the  whole  of  the  hair  from  tiie  head. 

TONQUIN,  Gttlv  of,  an  arm  of  the  China  During  the  first  6  centuries  the  toosure  of  the 

sea,  having  the  province  of  Tonquin  on  the  W,  clergy  was  entirely  unknown,  and  the  pnctiee 

the  Chinese  province  of  Quang^tung  on  the  K.  of  shaving  the  head  or  wearii^  the  hair  too 

and  £.,  and  the  island  of  Hainan  on  the  S.  £. ;  short  is  in  fSsct  condemned  in  prieetB  hv  Jerome 

length,  800  m. ;  average  width,  150  m.    The  and  others  of  the  ikthers.    But  in  tne  latter 

Sangkoi  or  Tonquin  river  and  several  smaller  part  of  the  6th  century  tho  monks  began  to 

atreams  flow  into  it.    It  has  numerous  islands,  dip  the  hair  in  a  oonspicnouDsl^  d^muiig 

The  t^hoons  are  very  violent  in  the  gulf.  manner,  or  to  shave  the  entire  heed,  paitij 

TONSILS,  or  AmroDALiB,  a  collection  of  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  worid, 
mucous  fbUides  situated  in  the  throat  on  each  partly  for  the  express  purpose  of  ezponag 
side  in  the  interval  between  the  pillars  of  the  theniselves  to  ridicule.    From  the  monks  the 
fSiuces.     They  are  ahnondnshaped,  with  the  tonsure  gradually  passed  over  to  the  aeeulsr 
larger  end  directed  upward ;  hence  their  Latin  dergy,  and  in  the  6th  coitury  it  be^un  to  pre- 
name  given  above,  and  the  popular  one  of  ^^al-  vail  throughout  the  church.    Diffisrant  £o!nna 
monds  of  the  throat."    They  vary  in  size  in  were  in  use  in  the  national  churches  of  Europe, 
different  individuals,  being  generally  the  lar*  The  tonsure  of  the  Roman  chnrdi,  alao  called 
gestin  scroftilous  constitutions;  their  excretoi^  tontura  Fetri,^  consisted  in  shaving  the  entire 
ducts  terminate  in  small  sacs  imbedded  in  their  head  and  leaving  only  a  circular  crown  of  hair, 
substance,  and  open  on  the  mucous  membrane,  This  form  was  soon  adopted  in  Spain,  France, 
their  secretion  servmg  to  lubricate  .the  parts  and  Germany.  Pope  Gregory  H^  in  7S1,  made 
concerned  in  deglutition.    They  are  well  sup*  it  obligatory  for  all  priests  under  the  penalty 
plied  with  blood  from  the  facial,  inferior  pha-  of  excommunication,  and  in  Spain  it  was  re- 
ryngeal,  and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  and  parded  and  enforced  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy. 
there  is  a  considerable  network  of  veins  around  m  distinction  from  the  tonsure  of  the  hereCies, 
them;  they  receive  numerous  nervous  filaments  who  used  to  shave  only  a  small  cinnltt'  part 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  par  vagum,  and  of  the  occiput    Later,  however,  this  enatom 
trifhcial.    The  extemfd  surface  is  adherent  to  -of  the  heretics  prevailed  again  in  Gcimany  and 
the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  while  -other  northern  countries  from  dimatie  reaaon^ 
the  intertud  is  free  and  prominent;  the  carotid  and  is  still  in  use.    Many  regulatioBa  with  re- 
artery  is  behind  and  to  the  outside,  which  must  gard  to  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  were  made  u 
be  borne  in  mind  in  puncturing  the  abscesses  the  course  of  centuries,  but  they  oAen  came  to 
to  which  they  are  very  subject.    These  organs  be  disregarded.    The  derical  crown  mna  be 
are  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  preserved  by  repeated  trimming  when  nece»- 
with  the  exudation  of  whitish  and  tenacious  sary,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  provideB  that  it 
false  membranes,  and  great  enlargement,  often  be  enlarged  ss  the  wearer  riaes  m  eedeaiastaeal 
impeding  respiration  and  deglutition*    Their  station  and  dignity.  The  priests  of  Seolln&d  and 
common  acute  inflammation  is  popularly  called  Ireland  adopted,  until  the  8th  oeotoy,  a  ton- 
quinsy  and  inflammatory  sore  throat;  it  gen*  sure  in  the  shape  of  a  orescent  oa  the  todfeead 
erally  arises  from  taking  cold,  and  begins  with  (Umwra  Saneti  Jaeobi  or  i^tmoittt  Ihf^  irhidi 
diflSculty  of  swallowing  and  a  sense  of  a  foreign  horrified  the  Roman  missionaries,  sad  bad  to 
body  in  the  throat,  and  is  soon  followed  by  give  way  to  the  Roman  form.    The  tonsnre  of 
chills  and  heat,  and  painful  viscid  expectora^  the  eastern  churches,  in  ancient  times,  eon^st- 
tion;  it  commonly  dedines  in  8. or  4  days  un-  ed  in  shaving  the  entire  head  (imuurm  Pauli), 
der  simple  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  astrin-  A  complete  history  of  the  tonsare  is  given  in 
gent  gargles ;  if  the  inflaiumation  does  not  Thomassin's  Vetus  et  Nota  BoeUaim  JDUeiplinA. 
subside,  the  swelling  largely  increases,  often  TONTINE,  a  kind  of  life  annuity  or||nik«t<d 
threatening   suffocation,  which  is  sometmtes  by  Lorenao  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who  pfublialiec 
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his  scheme  and  l&trodnoed  it  intoFraaee  about  TOOKE,  John  Hobnb,  an  English  politieal 
tbemiddleof  the  I7th  oentnry.    The  snbaorib-  leader  and  philologist,  bom  in  Westminster, 
ers  were  divided  into  10  classes  according  to  Jane  25, 1786,  died  March  18, 1812.    He  was 
their  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint  their  the  son  of  John  Home,  a  ponlterer;  but  as  his 
representatives,  who  were  thus  classed,  and  an  fietther  had  become  wealthy,  he  was  educated 
annnitj  was  apportioned  to  each  class  accord-  nt  Westminster  school,  at  Eton^  and  at  0am- 
ing  to  their  age,  the  sarvivors  having  the  bene-  bridge  university,  became  an  usher  in  a  school 
fit  of  an  increased  annuity  as  their  associates  at  Biaekheath,  and  much  against  his  own  wish- 
died,  and  the  last  survivor  receiving  the  entire  es,  but  in  obedience  to  his  father's  will,  took  or- 
annnity  of  the  class  till  the  close  of  his  or  her  ders  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Kent.    His  pref- 
life.    The  first  association  of  this  kind  was  ^rence  was  so  strong  for  the  law,  that  in  1766 
founded  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple; 
Mazarin  int  Nov.  1658,  and  was  called  the  but  in  1760  he  returned  again  to  the  church, 
'^  Royal  Tontine.^'    The  total  sum  paid  in  was  and  was  ordained  priest,  and  for  8  years  dis- 
1,025,000  firanos,  in  10  classes  of  102,500  francs  chaived  the  duties  of  that  office  in  the  chapelry 
each.   The  subscription  was  800  francs,  and  of  New  Brentford.    He  then  went  to  France 
every  subscriber  received  the  interest  of  his  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Elwes  the 
investment  until  the  death  of  some  member  of  miser.    In  1765  he  began  his  political  life  by 
the  association  increased  the  dividend  to  the  writing  a  pamphlet  in  fkvor  of  Wilkes  and  his 
rest,  and  ttfter  the  death  of  the  last  subscriber  party ;  and  on  a  second  tour  to  the  continent 
it  reverted  to  the  state.    This  project  was  not  he  formed  at  Paris  an  intimate  acquaintance 
SQceessfal,  nor  were  two  others  subsequently  with  that  politician.    Durii^  these  travels  he 
proposed  by  Tonti.    In  1689  Louis  XIv.,  find-  gave  up  his  clerical  profession,  and,  with  the 
log  his  finances  embarrassed,  authorized  an-  exception  of  a  short  time  after  his  return,  never 
other  of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  class-  resumed  it.    He  took  an  active  interest  in  po- 
es,  according  to  age,  from  children  of  5  years  litical  matters,  especially  in  securing  the  eleo- 
to  adults  of  70.    In  1726  the  last  survivor  of  tion  of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex,  and  in  the  agi- 
the  18th  and  14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a  tation  which  that  event  created  throughout  l£e 
poor  surgeon  who  had  invested  in  two  ton-  kingdom.    He  claimed  the  authorship  of  the 
tines  her  little  capital  of  800  francs,  and  who  celebrated  reply  to  the  king  made  by  Beckfbrd, 
enjored  at  herdoath,atthe  age  of96,  an  income  then  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1770.    (See 
of  73,500  francs.    Tontines  were  again  resort-  Bbokford,  William.)    In  1769  he  was  one  of 
ed  to  by  the  French  government  in  1788  and  the  founders  of  the  society  for  supporting  the 
1734;  but  in  1778  they  were  interdicted  as  a  bill  of  rights;  but  its  financial  affairs  involved 
measure  of  finance.    In  1791  a  tontine  called  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  which  affected 
the  Game  Lafargty  on  a  more  extended  scale,  his  popularity.    In  1771  he  received,  after  con- 
was  established  under  private  management;  siderable  opposition,  his  degree  of  M.A.  from 
bnt  by  a  gross  blunder  or  frtiud,  tiie  interest  the  university  of  Oambri^^  and  in  conse- 
promised  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the  sub-  qnence  of  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  attacked 
Bcribers,  whose  united  contributions  amounted  by  Junius,  agdnst  whom  he  defended  himself 
to  60,000,000  francs,  never  received  even  sim-  with  unexampled  success.    In  1778,  designing 
pie  interest,  and  the  entire  capital  was  lost  in  to  study  law,  he  formally  resigned  his  living. 
the  disasters  of  the  time.    In  England  tontines  In  resisting  with  great  vigor,  and  as  was  thought 
have  been  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  mees-  at  the  time  with  great  suoceHBs,  an  enclosure  bill, 
nre  of  finance,  the  last  opened  being  in  1789,  which  according  to  custom  was  to  be  hurried 
on  which  £42,083  interest  was  still  paid  in  through  the  house  of  commons,  he  gained  the 
1859.    In   the  United   States   tontines  have  &vor  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  who  assured  him 
never  been  made  a  revenue  measure  by  the  that  he  should  be  his  heir;  but,  though  in  1782 
government ;  bnt  in  several  cities  there  have  he  changed  his  name  to  Tooke  out  of  regard  for 
been  private  annuities  of  this  kind.    A  tontine  hid  patron,  he  never  received  more  tJian  £8,000 
building  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  from  the  property.    He  bitterly  opposed  the 
in  1792-^4,  208  shares  of  |200  each  being  sub-  American  war,  and  published  an  advertisement 
scribed  by  an  association  of  merchants.    In  for  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
Albany,  New  Haven,  and  some  other  cities,  of  the  Americans  '^murdered  by  the  King's 
baildings  have  been  erected  on  the  same  plan,  troops  at  Lexington  and  at  Concord."    The 
TOOELE;  a  W.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border-  ministry  prosecuted  him  for  libel,  and  the  trial 
ing  on  Nevada  territory,  intersected  by  tribn-  took  place  at  Guildhall  in  July,  1777.     The 
taries  of  Humboldt  river;  area,  about  10,000  defence  was  conducted  by  himself,  but  he  was 
y\.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,008.  The  surface  in  the  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  one  yearns  im- 
£.  and  W.  is  mountainous,  and  the  Humboldt  prisonment  in  the  king's  bench,  and  a  fine  of 
moantains  cross  the  W.  end  from  I^.  to  8.  £200.    During  his  confinement  he  published 
Along  the  streams  there  are  seyeral  fine  valleys  his  celebrated  ^*  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,"  in 
of  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty,  but  the  which  he  critically  examines  the  case  of  the 
monntain  regions  are  rough  and  unproductive.  King  v«.  Lawley,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
Fremont's  route  to  the  racific  traverses  the  precedent  against  him  on  his  trial.    The  dis- 
c<nuity.    Capital,  Tooele.  oussion  rendered  necessary  some  philological 
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eriticisms  npon  the  prepontions  and  coi^imo-  posUaoii  in  ftatore.  The  kdter  yetn  of  hb  life 
tione  of  the  English  language,  as  he  declared  were  spent  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  neTer  mar- 
that  he  had  been  made  *^  the  viotim  of  two  ried,  bat  left  several  illegitimate  chUdieD,  to 
prepositions  and  a  coi^junction,^'  which  parti-  one  of  whom  he  bequ^ithed  hia  propeitj.  Eia 
oles  he  calls  "  the  abject  instruments  of  his  civil  life  was  written  by  A.  Stephens  (2  Tola,  8tq^ 
extinction/'    After  his  release  from  imprison*  1813). 

ment  in  1779,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  TOOEE.     I.  Wiiiiasi,  an  English  dergr- 

bar,  bat  was  r^ected  on  the  ground  of  being  a  man,  bom  Jan.  18, 1744,  died  in  Lradan,  Hor. 

ole^yman.    His  proq>ects  of  professional  sue-  17, 1820.    In  1771  he  became  mimster  of  the 

oess  were  therefore  at  an  end.     Embittered  English  church  at  Cronstadt,  and  ia  1774  cb&p- 

still  more  against  the  government,  he  publish*  lain  to  the  factory  of  the  BnsEasii  company  it 

ed  in  1780,  in  conjunction  with  J>r.  Price,  a  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  in  that  sitoatioa 

pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Facts,"  severely  reflecting  until  1792,  when  he  retained  to  EnglaDd.  ffis 

npon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecution  of  the  most  important  works  are :  "AUfeof  Gatht- 

American  war,  addressed  to  landholders,  stock-  rine  IL"  (8  vols.  8vo.} ;  "  A  Yiew<tf  tk  Bussim 

holders,  and  others.    Soon  afterward  he  retired  Empire"  (8  vols.);  and  ^' A  History  of  Bossia 

fi'om  London  to  a  farm  in  Huntingdonshire;  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  A^ 

but  there  he  caught  an  ague  which  disgusted  cession  of  Catharine  H."   His  other  works  are 

him  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  returned  chiefly  novels,  miscellaneous  eseaja,  and  trans- 

to  the  city  and  plunged  once  more  into  politi-  lations.  n.  Thomas,  an  English  political  eooDO- 

oal  life.    In  1786  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  mist,  son  of  the  pr^seding,  bom  in  St  Peten- 

^^  Eirca  srrcporvra,  or  Ihe  Diversions  of  Pnrley,^'  burg  in  1774^  died  in  London,  Feb.  26, 1&58.  b 

a  strange  combination  of  etymology,  meta-  1888  he  published  **  A  History  of  PHees  and 

physios,  and  politics,  which  has  exercised  a  of  the  State  of  the  Oiroulation  £rom  1793  to 

marked  influence  on  English  philology.    The  1887,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Sute 

object  of  Tooke  was  to  prove  that  all  parts  of  of  the  Oom  Trade  in  the  last  two  Centniiee'^ 

speech,  including  partides,  could  be  resolved  (2  vols.  8vo.).    Four  additional  volimieavere 

into  nouns  and  verbs;  and  that  sll  words  ex-  afterward  published,  bringing  down  thevork 

pressing  operations  of  the  mind,  however  deli-  to  the  year  1850.   III.  Whxiam,  brother  of  the 

cate,  were  originally  applied  to  obiects  of  ex-  preceding,  born  in  St.  Peter8bQiginl777,s^ 

temal  perception.    According  to  fiunsen,  *^  he  led  law,  and  for  many  years  practised  as  solici- 

ably  developed,  among  some  doubtfid  speculap  tor  in  London.  He  edited  anonymouslTiBlSIH 

tive  theories,  very  pregnant  views  respecting  the  poetical  works  of  Ohurchill,  repeblishcd 

the  origin  of  inflexions,  suffixes,  and  forma-  in  1844.  In  1865  he  published  ^^TheMoDarcbj 

tive  words,  a  most  important  part  in  the  com-  of  France,  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall"  (Sro.). 

parative  analysis  of  languages.''    In  1787  he  TOOLA,  or  TuIL^  a  central  govermnent  d 

published  ^^  A  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales"  Russia,  bounded  by  Moscow,  Biazan,  Orel  m 

in  regard  to  his  supposed  marriage  with  a  Kalooga ;  area,  11,772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1^* 

Roman  Catholic.     In  1788  appeared  a  pam-  1,125,517.    The  surface  is  genmlly  fiat.  T^ 

phlet  from  his  pen  entitled  "  Two  Pair  of  Por-  most  important  rivers  are  the  Oka,  Upa,aDd 

traits,"  in  which  he  drew  a  contrast  between  Don,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  coQnect«<i  ^ 

the  two  Htts  and  the  two  Foxes,  not  much  to  the  Ivanovska  canal,  which  forms  part  ofu^ 

the  credit  of  the  latter.    In  1790  he  was  a  can-  system  that  unites  the  Baltic,  Black,  aod  us- 

didate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  plan  seas.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  about ,  of 

against  Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  and,  though  spend-  '  the  surface  is  cultivated.    Iron  and  wooM 

ing  nothing,  polled  1,700  votes.    In  1794  he  and  linen  goods  4re  manufactured.— Toou^ 

was  tried  for  high  treason,  mainly  on  the  ground  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Upa,  107  m.  8.  froio 

of  his  participation  in  the  action  of  the  **  Gon-  Hoscow ;  pop.  about  35,000.    It  hasan  exteo* 

stitutional  Society,"  in  which  the  society  for  sive  cannon  foundery  andmanufitctoryof  anas 

the  support  of  the  bill  of  rights  had  been  mersed  for  government,  established  by  Peter  the  Gr» 

shortly  after  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes.    Durmg  in  1717,  and  upward  of  800  private  workshops 

the  proceedings  he  conducted  himself  with  great  for  the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  catkr;. 

firmness  and  courage,  and  was  acquitted.    He  TOOMBS,  a  W.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bordensg 

was  defended  by  Gibbs  and  Erskine,  to  whom  on  Dacotah  territory,  bounded  S.  bj  the  Jlo9- 

he  dedicated  the  second  volume  of  his  "Diver-  tinka  river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  P^  ^ 

sions  of  Purley,"  which  appeared  in  1805.    In  1860,  40. 

1796  he  became  again  a  candidate  for  parlia-  TOOMBS,  Bobsbt,  an  American  BtatesmaD, 

ment  firom  Westminster,  but  was  again  unsuo-  bom  in  Washington,  Wilkes  co,  ^\^^^  ^ 

oessful,  though  polling  2,800  votes.    In  1801  1810.    He  studied  8  years  at  a  college  in  &(^' 

he  obtained  a  seat  in  ^e  house,  being  returned  gia,  and  then  went  to  Union  college,  ^^^^ 

by  Lord  Oamelford  for  the  nominal  borough  of  tady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  lozo- 

Old  Sarum.    This  was  a  strange  proceeding  for  Afterward  he  studied  law  at  the  unirersitT  » 

so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  re-  Virginia,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  md^^ 

form ;  but  the  decision  of  that  parliament  that  place.    In  1836  he  served  under  Gen.  ^^J^ 

a  clergyman  could  not  thereafter  sit  in  the  house  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Creek  vv,  in  1^' 

of  commons  disqualified  him  from  obtaining  any  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  vi^i 
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the  exception  of  1641  oontinned  a  member  of  Karshee,  and   Uratepeli   in   Bokhara ;    and 

the  lower  honse  nntil  1846.    In  that  jear  he  Eaimdaish  and  Tohitral  in  Eafiristan.    The 

was  elected  to  the  federal  honse  of  representa-  principal  rivers  are  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo-Daria 

tives,  and  served  in  that  body  nntil  1858,  when  (the  ancient  Oxns),  which  bisects  the  country, 

he  became  a  member  of  the  IT.  8.  senate,  and  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  of  Aral ; 

at  the  expiation  of  his  first  term  was  reelected,  the  Bir-Daria  (Jazartes),  which  witii  its  nn- 

In  both  honses  he  served  on  various  important  merons  affluents  drains  the  northern  plain  and 

eonunittees,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  enters  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  N.  extremity  in 

the  extreme  southern  party,  and  after  the  elec-  Siberia ;  the  Zerafshan  or  Ziijafshan,  which, 

tion  of  President  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  rising  in  the  great  plain  of  Pamir,  flows  W« 

active  in  persuading  Georgia  to  secede.     On.  through  the  centre  of  the  country  and  falls  into 

KoT.  15, 1860,  he  made  a  speech  at  Milledge-  a  small  salt  lake  S.  S.  W.  of  Bokhara.     Be- 

Tille,  Ga.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  H.  Ste-  dde  these  there  are  numerous  tributaries  of  the 

phens,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  seces*  Jihoon,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  Bolor  Tagh 

sion ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1861,  he  made  an  impas-  and  others  in  the  Hindoo  Eooi^,  which  are 

sioned  address  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  tiiemselves  important  rivers ;  among  these  are 

adoption  of  that  course  by  the  southern  states,  the  Dnwan  or  Pjan^je,  the  Sharood,  the  Ak« 

On  Jan.  19  tlie  state  of  Georgia  passed  its  se-  serai  and  its  branches  the  Soorshab.and  Far* 

cession  ordinance,  and  on  the  23d  Mr.  Toombs  kan.    The  Caspian  sea  bounds  the  country  on 

withdrew  from  the  senate.    He  was  a  mem-  the  W.,  and  the  sea  of  Aral  at  the  N.  is  partly 

ber  of  the  confederate  congress  which  met  at  within  its  limits.     There  are  also  numerous 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  4.    On  Feb.  18  Jef-  small  lakes,  all  of  them  salt,  of  which  the  Sir! 

ferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  provisional  presi-  Kol,  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  lake  in  the 

dent  of  the  seceded  states,  and  on  the  21st  ap-  world,  the  Riang  Kol,  the  Dsarik  Kol,  and  the 

pointed  Mr.  Toombs  his  secretary  of  state.    In  Kara  Kol  are  the  most  important.  Between  the 

September  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  89th  and  41st  parallels  the  continuation  of  the 

in  this  office  by  Bobert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Yir-  Thian-shan  or  Oelestial  mountains  (which  here 

ginia.    In  entering  public  life  Mr.  Toombs  be-  cross  the  Bolor  Tagh)  extends  in  two  paraUd 

longed  to  the  whig  party,  but  about  1850  he  ranges  to  near  the  meridian  of  66^  £.,  called 

went  over  to  the  democratic.  Aktan-Isfera  and  Tanglakyar ;  the  two  ranges 

TOOBKISTAN,  or  Tubkestav,  an  extensive  are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Zerafshan,  and 

region  of  central  Asia,  so  called  from  its  being  form  the  northern  and  southern  watersheda  of 

the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Toorkomans,  the  country.    N.  there  is  a  gentle  dope  from 

inthewidersenseof  the  appellation,  and  some*  the  Aktan-Isfera  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Aral, 

times  called  Tartary,  from  the  numerous  Tar-  which  is  about  84  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

tar  trihes  which  roam  over  it.    The  name  is  Black  sea;  and  6.  from  the  Tanglakyar  there  is 

Qsoally  restricted  to  the  territory  lying  be-  a  gradual  descent  to  the  broad  valley  of  the 

tween  Mongolia  and  the  Oaspian  sea,  and  hav«  Jihoon.    In  the  8.  E.,  where  the  Bolor  Tagh 

ing  Siberia  on  the  N.,  and  Persia,  Qabool,  the  unites  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  lofty  plain 

Pnnjanb,  Oashmere,  and'Thibet  on  the  8.    It  of  Pamir,  said  to  be  15,600  feet  in  height  on  the 

is  divided  into  two  distinct  countries  by  the  shores  of  the  8iri  Kol,  falls  rapidly  to  the  valley 

Bolor  Tagh,  the  western  comprising  several  in*  of  the  Oxus,  near  Koondooz.    The  valleys  of 

dependent  khanats,  and  known  as  Independent  the  rivers  are  fertile,  but  the  more  elevated 

Toorldstan,  the  eastern  nominally  subject  to  lands  are  exceedingly  sterile.    The  northern 

China,  and  usually  called  Chinese  Toorkistan.  plain  is  believed  by  geographers  to  have  formed 

— Ikdefbndsnt  Toorxistak  is  bounded  N.  by  at  some  remote  period  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 

the  Russian  Kirgheez  territoiy'  and  Russian  ocean.    In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the 

Soongaria,  £.  by  Chinese  Toorkistan  and  Cash-  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  mingled 

mere,  S.  by  the  Pnxgaub,  Oabool,  and  Persia,  with  those  of  a  semi-tropical  character.    The 

and  W.  by  the  Oaspian  sea.    Its  area  is  some-  Bolor  Tagh  and  its  western  prolongations  pro- 

what  vaguely  estimated  at  770,000  sq.  m.,  and  tect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  N.  and  N. 

its  population  at  6,000,000.    It  is  divided  into  E.,  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh  from  the  hot  blasts 

a  number  of  independent  and  often  hostile  from  the  8.  E.    The  climate  is  greatly  diversl- 

khanats,  of  which  the  principal  are  Kafiristan  fiedj  on  the  northern  plain  the  summer  heats 

in  the  8.  £.,  Koondooz  and  Budukhshan  in  the  are  intense,  and  the  cold  of  winter  equally  so, 

£.,  Khokan  in  the  N.  £.,  Bokhara  and  Khiva  while  the  spring  and  autumn  are  characterized 

in  the  central  portion,  and  Toorkomania,  or  by  heavy  rains  and  sudden  transitions.     In 

the  south* western  Kirgheez  steppe,  along  the  Bokhara  the  climate  is  pleasant,  dry,  and  salu- 

shores  of  the  Oaspian  sea,  in  the  W.  .  Bokhara  brious,  but  cold  in  winter,  the  Jihoon  being 

is  the  largest  town,  and  is  usually  re;garded  as  frozen  so  that  teams  can  pass  over  it.    8now 

the  capital  of  the  country,  thouch  possessing  lies  about  8  months ;  there  are  frequent  toma- 

no  control  over  the  remoter  khanats.     The  does.   The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Jihoon 

other  towns  of  importance  are  Khokan,  Kho-  gives  indications  of  a  volcanic  character,  and 

jend,  and  Taahkend  in  Khokan ;    Khuloom  the  climate  is  influenced  by  subterranean  heat. 

and  Koondooz  in  Koondooz;   Khiva,  Koon-  The  geological  formations  of  the  country  are  in 

grad,  and  Bhnrookhs  in  Khiva;    Samaroand,  the  mountainous  districts  secondary,  on  the 
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plaint  for  the  most  part  tertiai^  and  alluriaL  entrepots  of  I3ie  products  of  Riina,  Perm, 
Gold  has  been  found  from  time  mmiemorial  in  Afghanistan,  India,  and  the  Ohinese  empiie, 
the  sands  of  the  Jihoon ;  salt  deposits  are  nn«  wMch  these  nations  exchange  with  eadi  other, 
meroas;  sal  ammoniao  ooonrs  in  its  native  state;  and  hence  eigoj  a  large  carrying  trade.  Bo- 
and  rabies,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  Ichara  alone  employs  8,000  eameb  in  this  trsdei 
stones  occur.  The  vast  plains  are  almost  en-  The  manufactures  of  the  country  consist  diiefly 
tirely  without  forests,  and  the  number  of  indi-  of  some  silk  and  cotton  stofib,  sabres^  knives,  uid 
genous  plants  is  small.  Fruits  are  ezceUent  other  weapons.  The  exports  are  cotton,  irafc- 
and  abundant ;  the  melons  of  Bokhara  are  un-  ly  fivm  Ohina,  wool  from  Thibet,  firnits,  hideii 
rivalled.  Bice,  wheat,  millet,  rye,  barley,  ^eepskins,  and  silk.  The  imports  are  mndiBs, 
maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  rhubarb  are  culU-  .  brocades,  sugar,  shawls,  and  white  cloths  from 
vated  in  the  valleys.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ji«  India;  European  manufactured  goods  from 
boon  silk  is  largely  nroduced.  OnuieToorko*  Russia;  porcelain,  musk,  tea,  rhubarb,  uA 
manian  steppe  nardly  any  thing  will  grow  ex-  cotton  from  China;  and  wool  fixm  Tliibet 
cept  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  number  The  government  is  despotic,  but  t2ie  khans  are 
of  animals  is  not  great  There  are  several  spe-  controlled  by  the  Koran  and  by  the  infiaence 
cies  of  rodents,  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  most  of  the  priests. — Chinssx  TooBKsrjjr  is  bound- 
abundant.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the  ed  by  the  Siberian  province  of  Tomsk,  Mon- 
buffalo,  wild  horse,  one  or  two  species  of  ante-  go^  Thibet,  Cashmere,  Ind^endent  Toor- 
lope,  the  yak,  argali,  leopard,  wolf,  fox,  and  kistan,  and  Ruarian  Soongaria.  Its  area  is  van- 
hare  are  found ;  in  the  sterile  plains  are  bats,  ously  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  800,000  sq. 
tortoises,  and  lizards;  scorpions  are  common,  m.,  and  its  population  at  frt>m  1,000,000  to 
and  the  plague  of  locusts  sometimes  destroys  8,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  twoproviiMses by 
the  crops.  There  are  no  singing  birds,  but  the  Chinese,  the  one  N.  of  the  Tnian-^an  or 
plovers,  wild  pigeons,  and  water  fowl  are  abun-  Celestial  mountains,  which  pass  tlurou(^  its 
duit.  There  are  but  few  fish;  a  species  of  centre  from  £.  to  W.,  being  called  T1iianHdka&- 
dogfish  called  luhhoy  without  scales,  is  found  pe-lu  or  Soongaria  (see  Soohoaxxa),  and  the 
in  the  Jihoon,  and  attains  sometimes  the  division  S.  of  those  mountains  Thian-sliaii- 
weight  of  600  lbs. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Inde-  nan-lu.  Its  prindpsl  towns  are  Taikand,  the 
pendent  Toorkistan  are  of  several  different  capital,  Hi  or  Gulcya,  Eashgar,  and  Aksu. 
races.  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  Toorko-  The  country  on  three  of  its  sides  is  bordered 
mans  proper,  or  Usbecks,  as  they  are  f^quent-  by  lofty  mountain  ranges ;  the  Knen-lmi  awan- 
ly  called,  and  this  region  has  been  for  many  tains  form  its  southern  boundary,  the  Aksi 
centuries  their  home.  On  the  Toorkomanian  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  Bolor  Tagfa  lep- 
steppe  and  in  some  of  the  other  khanats  there  arates  it  from  Independent .  Toorkistan.  C)n 
are  considerable  numbers  of  Eirgheez  and  some  the  £.  the  great  central  desert  of  Asia,  Gobi, 
Nogai  Tartars.  In  Eafiristan  (Turkish,  ^*  land  divides  it  from  the  inhabited  portions  of  China 
of  the  infidel '0  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure  and  Mongolia.  Thus  walled  in  bymountsiBs 
Caucasian  race,  and  call  themselves  "brotners  and  deser|;,  it  is  a  country  so  little  aeeessible 
of  the  Firinghees"  or  Europeans;  their  language  tiiat  it  is  almost  as  much  an  nnknown  region 
is  Medo-Persian.  The  Taigiks,  or  Tacljiks,  who  to  European  travellers  as  central  Africa.  The 
are  numerous  in  the  towns,  are  thought  to  be  southern  province,  or  Chinese  Toorldstan  prvp- 
of  Perman  or  Arabic  origin,  and  speak  pure  er,  is  an  elevated  plain  drained  by  the  Tsrim 
Persian.  There  are  also  some  Jews.  The  pre-  and  its  0  great  tributaries,  the  Kaahgar,  Yar- 
vailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  and  the  kand,  Enrakool  orEarakash,  E]iotsB,Tanmg- 
ffreater  part  of  the  tribes  are  Sheeahs;  accord-  kssh,  and  Eena,  all  entering  it  fivm  tiie  SL, 
ing  to  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  and  8  or  4  of  less  size  from  u»  N.  This  great 
tribes  of  Soonnees,  and  some  8oofees  or  mys*  and  remarkable  river,  over  1,600  mBes  in 
tics.  The  Eafirs  and  some  of  the  Tartars  are  length,  rises  in  the  Euen-lun  and  Bdor  Ta^ 
not  Mohammedans,  but  worshippers  of  the  mountains,  several  of  its  aflu^ats  having  their 
Dalai  lama.  The  Toorkomans  are  a  fierce,  source  in  small  lakes  in  those  momitaiTO,  aad, 
haughty  people,  given  to  deeds  of  rapine  and  draining  the  entire  province,  dischargeaitB  wa- 
plunder,  irascible  and  violent,  but  usually  truth-  ters  into  two  small  lakea,  Lop-nor  and  Boetrag- 
nil  and  hospitable.  They  are  generally  hostile  nor,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  great  deeerl  The 
to  foreigners.  The  people  of  the  towns  are  whole  of  this  province,  as  well  as  tiie  desert, 
less  bold  and  darins,  but  more  crafty  and  de-  forms  a  deep  basin  without  outlet,  the  streams 
ceitful.  Few  travellers  have  visited  the  coun-  all  running  toward  the  centre,  wUek  is  esd- 
try,  and  of  these  few  tiie  greater  part  have  paid  mated  to  be  about  1,280  feet  above  the  level 
fbr  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Stoddart,  of  the  sea,  and  toward  which  the  plateau  slopes 
ConoUy,  Moorcroft,  Guthrie,  and  A.  Schlagin-  in  every  direction  from  the  mountain  creks, 
tweit  thus  perished. — ^The  commerce  of  the  which  are  15,000  to  16,000  feet  in  height, 
country,  especially  of  the  towns  of  Bokhara  There  are  several  small  lakes.  The  Thian-^an 
and  Ehiva,  is  considerable,  and  is  conducted  chun  is  about  1,400  m.  in  length,  neariy  100  in 
entirely  by  means  of  caravans.  Native  pro-  breadth,  and  rises  for  most  of  its  length  abore 
ductions  form  but  a  small  part  of  this  com-  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Nearly  f  of  tiie 
meroe ;  but  these  towns  are  the  convenient  suHkce  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  oidtivatioQ,  but 
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]B  the  TH&eys  of  the  mers  there  are  fertile  eia  has  reoentlj  acquired  a  stroi^ff  foothold  in 

lands,  on  which,  nxider  the  intenae  heats  of  western  Toorkistan,  and  especial^  in  Khiva, 

sammerf  many  of  the  semi-tropical  firaits  and  into  which  khanat  an  army  of  17,000  Rassiana 

vegetables  ripen.    Oonaiderable  silk  is  raised,-  penetrated  in  1854,  and  imposed  upon  the  khan 

of  good  qaaUty,  and  cotton,  rice,  wheats  millet,  a  treaty  of  alliahce,  by  virtue  of  which  a  Bus* 

and  legiiminoiu  plants,  sesamam,  hemp,  and  aian  ambassador  resides  at  Khiva;  10,000  KM* 

flax  are  cultivated  extensively  wherever  the  van  cavalry  are  placed  under  Buasian  ofiSicers, 

soil  will  permit    Grapes,  pomegranates,  mel-  and  paid  by  the  Russian  government;  the  Bus* 

oDfl,  and  other  fruits  are  of  excellent  quality  sians  are  authorized  to  mmntain  a  garrison  at 

and  in  great  abundance.    The  herds  of  cattle  Urghen^,  and  a  Bussian  fleet  is  stationed  in 

are  very  hurge,  and  afford  the  principal  article  the  Aral,  and  ascends  the  Jihoon  atpleasure, 

of  export    The  wild  animaLs  are  generally  the  The  K.  W.  portion  of  the  country,  W.  of  the 

same  with  those  of  Independent  Toorkistan,  Aral,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Kirgheezsteppei 

bat  the  argali  la  more  plentiful.     The  two*  is  considered  by  the  Bussians  as  really  a  part  oi 

humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  a  native  of  the  their  empire,  and  theyhave  erected  16  fortresses 

ThiaH-shau  mountains.    The  minerals  are  gold,  on  the  steppe  to  control  it    Ohinese  Toorkis- 

fooad  in  the  mountain  streams  and  in  the  Thian-*  tan  has  heen  from  time  immemorial  divided 

shan  mountains,  iron,  copper,  nitre,  sal  ammo-  into  petty  sovereignties,  ruled  by  hho^fjaa^  or 

aiao^  sulphur,  asbeetua,  agate,  and  the  predoua  seigniors,  and  in  the  lower  province  its  history 

Jasper,  whioh  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Ohinese  em-  consists  only  of  a  succession  of  squabbles  b^ 

pire.    The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Toorkomans  tween  the  chiefs  of  these,  or  the  sulgection  of  a 

of  the  Usbeok  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  supe-  part  or  the  whole  to  the  sway  of  some  more 

rior  in  character  and  intelligence  to  those  of  powerfhl  monarch  from  without    Of  these 

Independent  Toorkistan.   There  are  also  in  the  conquests  by  foreign  powers,  the  first  of  note 

towns  Persians,  Oashmerians,  Mantchoos,  Tun*  was  that  effected  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 

gttses,  and  some  Jew^  and  Hindoos.    Mobam*  Khan.    In  1758  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  then  as 

medanism  is  the  prevailing  rdigion,  but  there  now  masters  of  Ohina,  subdued  the  province 

is  a  olan  of  Usbecks  on  the  Lop-nor  who  are  and  divided  it  into  10  principalities,  which  they 

not  Mohammedans.    The  Mantchoos  are  gen-  annexed  to  the  Ohinese  empire.    An  attempt 

erally  worshippers  of  the  Dalai  lama.    The  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  1825  to  throw 

Chinese  authorities  as  well  as  the  local  hakim-  off  the  Ohinese  yoke,  but  it  was  not  successful, 

beys  forbid  any  Europeans  to  enter  the  country.  (See  Sookqabia.) 

The  eommeroe  of  the  southern  province  is  ex-  TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone  consisting  of  the 
tensive,  its  caravans  trading  with  Pekin,  Lassa,  following  ingredients  in,  100  parts:  silica,  84 
Nijni  Novgorod,  and  many  intermediate  points,  to  80 ;  alumina,  48  to  58 ;  fluorine,  15  to  18.5. 
Although  the  country  nominally  belongs  to  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  8Al9  0s,2Si 
China,  the  Usbecks  aUow  the  Ohinese  only  a  [O,  Fl]s.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.4  to  8.65,  and 
moderate  share  in  the  general  eovemment,  and  its  hardness  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 
do  not  permit  them  'to  interrore  in  their  in-  sappblre.  It  is  generally  yellow  or  colorless, 
ternal  affairs  or  their  religion. — ^Independent  but  sometimes  green,  blue,  or  red.  The  yeUow 
Toorkistan  was  known  by  the  name  of  Turania  Brazilian  topaz  when  heated  becomes  reddish, 
to  the  andent  writers  on  Persia.  It  was  the  while  the  Saxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its 
theatre  of  repeated  terrible  conflicts  between  color  entirely.  It  crystallizes  in  the  trimetric 
the  Iranian  or  Persian  and  the  Turanian  races,  or  rhombic  system,  the  prisms  generally  bav- 
in the  early  ages  of  Persian  history,  and  the  ing  dissimilar  extremities.  When  heated  in 
Persian  hero  Jamshid  fibres  as  largely  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  becomes  covered  with 
some  of  these  as  Achilles  m  those  of  the  early  small  blisters,  while  a  coarse  variety  called 
Greeks.  The  Iranians  finally  remained  mas-  physalite  (Qr.  ipvaam,  to  blow^  swells  up  when 
ten  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  heated.  ^  Several  kinds  of  minute  crystals  of 
at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  it  was  other  minerals  and  two  or  three  fluids  were 
eomprised  in  the  Persian  satrapies  of  Bactria  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  cavi- 
and  Sogdiana,  which  were  afterward  conquered  ties  of  topaz.  like  amber,  it  is  very  easily  ren- 
sneeessivelybyAlexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  dered  electric  by  heat,  &c.,  and  retains  the 
tings  of  Bactria,  the  Parthians,  the  later  Per-  electricity  for  a  long  time.  Its  principal  local- 
nans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars  or  Mongols  ities  are  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Minsk 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  under  whom  in  Siberia,  Kamtchatka.  Villa  Bica  in  Brazil, 
the  Turkish  and  Tartar  elements  almost  en-  OairngorminAberdeensnire,theMoumemoun- 
tirely  replaced  the  Indo-European.  The  Tar-  tains  in  Ireland,  and  Saxony ;  and  in  the  Unit- 
tars  ruled  over  the  southern  portion  till  1494,  ed  States,  at  Trumbull  and  Middletown,  Oonn., 
when  their  sultan  Baber,  driven  out  by  the  and  at  Orowder's  mountain,  N.  0.  Physalite 
Tarkish  tribe  of  the  Usbecks,  emigrated  to  Hin-  occurs  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  very  large 
dostMi,  and  there  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  crystals,  one  of  80  lbs.  having  been  found. 
The  Usbecks  established  a  powerful  monarchy.  The  topaz  is  not  very  highly  valued  as  a  gem, 
which  continued  about  160  years,  but  in  1658  though  very  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
separated  into  numerous  independent  khanats,  good  prices.  Tavernier  speaks  of  one  weighing 
in  whidi  condition  it  has  since  remained.*  Bus-  157  carats  or  about  625  grains,  belonging  to  the 
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Great  Mogul,  which  cost  181,000  rupees.  The  Olary  with  its  beantifiiL  tmroimdiBg  pmk, 
principfd  supplj  is  from  Brazil,  whim  furnishes  oontaining  a  theatre  and  a  large  hall  Tarioodf 
about  40  lbs.  annnallj.  The  white  and  rose-  used  as  a  dining,  reading,  a^  ball  room,  is 
red  are  the  most  valuable.  The  fonner  are  open  to  the  public.  There  are  seTenl  bos- 
called  bj  the  Portuguese  pingoi  eToffoa  (drops  pitals,  of  whicn  two  are  militaiy,  ooe  Austrian 
of  water),  and  when  out  closelj  resemble  the  and  the  other  Prussian.  The  treaty  of  allbnoe 
diamond  in  lustre  and  briUiancj.  The  name  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  preeediog 
oriental  topaz  is  sometimes  given  to  yellow  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  was  conduded  at  I&pHu 
sapphire  (see  Sapphisb),  and  a  yellow  variety  in  Sept  1818. 

of  quartz  is  sometimes  known  as  false  topaz;  TOkKRO,  Job&  JAabll  Qdxipo  dk  Iuso 

but  the  first  is  much  harder  and  the  second  Buiz  pb  Savavia,  count  o!^  a  Spanisli  staiea- 

softer  than  the  real  stone,  while  neither  can  man  and  historian,  bom  in  Oyi^o,  ^ot.  2fi, 

be  readily  electrified  by  heat,  like  the  topaz.  1786,  died  in  Pans,  Bept  16,  1843.   In  the 

TOPHET,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  S.  £.  of  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against  tbe  French  m 
ancient  Jerusalem,  called  the  valley  (  Oe)  of  Hia-  1808  he  took  a  strong  interest,  and  was  aent  to 
nom,  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  and  hence  England  to  negotiate  for  the  assistance  of  that 
Gehenna  in  the  New  Testament,  and  watered  country.  He  became  aiterward,  in  spite  of  his 
by  the  brook  Eedron.  It  obtained  an  infii-  youth,  a  prominent  member  of  the  oortes,  bat 
mous  reputation  firom  being  the  place  where  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  YIL  vy  obliged 
the  idolatrous  Jewe  pass^  their  children  to  go  into  exile,  residing  succesaiTelj  in  Porto- 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Am-  gal,  England,  and  France.  The  levdntion  of 
monites ;  and  according  to  a  common  derivation,  1820  repealled  him  to  Spain,  and  nntQ  1623  he 
the  word  comes  fi*om  tiie  Hebrew  tophj  a  drum,  occupied  a  conspicuons  position  in  the  cortes. 
because  it  had  been  customary  to  drown  the  The  triumph  of  the  absolutists  caused  Mm,  how- 
cries  of  the  victims  by  the  noise  of  drums,  ever,  to  be  banished  a  second  time,  and  from 
At  a  later  period  it  was  used  as  a  spot  to  throw  this  exile  he  did  not  return  until  the  pnUicatifla 
the  garbage  of  the  streets,  the  carcasses  of  of  the  amnesty  of  1882.  *  In  1934  he  entered 
beasts,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  to  whom  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance,  and  after  tb« 
burial  had  been  refused ;  and  as  a  fire  was  resignation  of  Martinez  de  la  Boss  in  18S5  be 
kept  constantiy  burning  to  consume  all  that  succeeded  him  as  minister  of  foreign  afiain  and 
was  brought,  the  word  was  used  metaphori-  president  of  the  council ;  but  bis  growing  m* 
ci^y  for  hell.  Some  writers,  therefore,  iden-  popularity  and  the  intrigues  of  UenUal 
tify  the  word  Tophet  with  tophteh,  which  desig-  forced  him  in  September  of  that  year  to  reagn. 
nates  a  burning  or  burial  place.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  U 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  Montagus,  an  Eng-  Graiga  in  Aug,  1886,  followed  by  the  proc^ 

lish  clergyman,  bom  at  Famham,  Surrey,  Nov.  mation  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  he  retired 

4,  1740,  died  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1788.    He  to  Paris,  but  after  a  few  months  was  pennitted 

was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Trin-  to  return  to  Spain,  from  which  the  revolatioii 

ity  college,  Dublin,  entered  holy  orders,  and  of  Barcelona  again  drove  him,  and  during  tliis 

obtained  the  living  of  Broad  Hembury  in  Devon-  exile  he  died.    In  1827  he  began  at  Pan>  * 

shire,  where  he  resided  for  some  years,  but  in  history  of  the  Spanish  war  of  independesoe, 

oonsequence  of  Ul  health  removed  to  London  which  is  the  great  Spanish  work  on  that  anb- 

and  preached  in  a  chapel  in  Leicester  square,  ject;  it  is  entitled  ffUtoria  del  Utamtama^ 

He  was  a  noted  popular  preacher,  but  his  fame  guerra  y  revohieion  de  ISgrnfLa  (5  Tok,Kidnd, 

rests  principally  upon  his  controversial  writ-  1885-^7 ;  best  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1848). 

ings  against  the  Methodists.    He  was  the  great  TORFJSUS,  or  Tobmodus,  the  Latin  name 

champion  of  Calvinism  in  the  church  of  Eng-  of  an  Icelandic  scholar,  whose  real  ^^J^ 

land,  and  his  works  (6  vols.  8vo.)  are  almost  TTiormond  Thorveson,  bom  in  Enrve  la  IwO, 

exclusively  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  doc-  died  in  1719.    He  received  a  liberal  edocauoi, 

trines  of  Calvin,  and  are  remarkable  alike  for  and  Frederic  HI.  of  Denmark  in  1660  ram 

logical  clearness  and  rhetorical  energy.    He  him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manmeripts,  tad 

also  edited  for  several  years  the  ^*  Gospel  Mag-  in  1662  sent  him  to  Iceland  to  collect  ou&Q- 

azine."  scripts,  in  which  he  was. eminently  soccesaoL 

TOPLITZ,  or  Teplitz,  a  town  near  the  N.  W.  In  1667  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  ti»  roof 

frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  a  valley  of  the  Erzge-  collection  of  an^quitiea,  but  in  «>'>8eaMW«  « 

birge,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs;  per-  killing  a  man  in  self-defence  was  ^^"'^^ 

manent  population  about  4,000.    There  are  17  give  up  the  post.    In  1682  he  was  ippoipi^ 

springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  118°  to  royal  historiographer,  and  held  this  posiUoa 

IIQ""  F.,  considered  very  efficacious  for  gout,  until  his  death.    He  wrote  nnmerooa  voru, 

rheumatism,  and  kindred  maladies.    It  containa  some  of  which  still  remain  in  manuGcrip^  One 

a  great  number  of  houses  for  the  accommoda-  of  the  most  important  is  his  JIuUriaB^nm 

tion  of  visitors,  who  in  the  season  often  reach  Naroegicarum  (4  vols,  folio,  HafiiiaB,  1711)*  He 

10,000.    There  are  8  classes  of  baths,  some  free  first  published  the  northern  sagas  respecUng 

to  the  public,  others  for  the  higher  classes,  and  the  discovery  of  America.                         . 

the  third  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  wealtiiy  TOBGAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 

nobility  and  royalty.     The  palace  of  Prince  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  m.  a  S.  W.  frm^^ 
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lin,  in  the  administratiye  district  of  Mersebtirg  fine  cataract  of  Jalhae  between  Yojakkab  and 

and  province  of  Sazonj;   pop.  abont  9,000.  Enkkola. 

There  are  mann&ctories  of  linen  and  woollen  TOBNEA,  a  town  of  European  Bossia,  in 
goods  and  a  brass  fonndery  in  the  town.  The  the  district  of  Uleaborg,  Finland,  capital  of  the 
tomb  of  Catharine  von  Bora,  the  wife  of  Ln-  circle  of  Tomea,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
ther,  is  here,  bi  1525  the  Lutherans  concluded  the  Tomea  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  gulf 
a  league  with  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise  of  of  Bothnia ;  lat.  65*"  50'  8''  N.,  long.  24''  14' 
Saxony  at  Torgau.  Ih  1580  they  settled  there  E. ;  pop.  800.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
some  articles  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  timber,  salmon  and  other  fish,  feathers,  rein- 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  in  1676  published  deer  skins,  butter,  tar,  furs,  tobacco,  and  spirits. 
a  confession  of  faith  called  the  "  Book  of  Tor^  The  town  was  founded  in  1620  by  the  Swedes, 
gaa."  In  1760  fVederic  the  Great  defeated  the  and  captured  in  1715  and  1809  by  theBassians, 
Anstrians  near  tills  town.  Being  held  by  the  who  finally  held  it  b  j  the  treaty  of  Frederika- 
fVeneh  daring  the  campaign  of  1818,  it  was  be-  hanm.  The  boundary  between  Bussia  and  Swe- 
sieged  by  an.  army  under  Tauentzien  toward  the  den  was  definitively  settled  by  a  treaty  made 
close  of  that  year,  and  capitulated  in  December,  here  in  1810.  The  observations  of  Maupertnis 
The  siege  was  marked  by  an  unparalleled  de-  and  the  other  French  academicians  for  deter- 
strnetion  of  life  from  typhus  fever  among  the  mining  the  figure  of  the  earth  were  made  at 
garrison  and  in  the  vast  hospitals.  Tornea  in  1736-^7.  After  the  middle  of  June 
TORGET,  a  small  ishmd  of  Norway,  off  the  the  place  is  frequently  visited  by  travellers 
S.  W.  coast  of  Nordland,  lat.  65**  80'  N.  It  is  who  come  to  witness  from  the  summit  of  a 
noticeable  only  for  the  mountain  of  Torghatten,  neighboring  mountain  the  spectacle  of  the  sun 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  remaining  for  a  number  of  nights  above  the 
water  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  having  on  hbrizon. 

its  summit  a  smaU  lake,  and  being  completely  TOBONTO  (formerly  Yobk),  a  city  of  the 
perforated  near  its  centre  by  an  immense  cavern  British  province  of  Canada,  formerly  the  seat 
6,900  feet  long  and  600  feet  high.    The  moun-  of  the  provincial  government,  and  still  the  cap- 
tiun  is  cleft  in  many  places  almost  to  its  base,  ital  of  Upper  Canada.    It  is  situated  in  York 
apparently  by  earthquakes.    The  Norwegians  co.,  on  a  well  protected  bay  of  Lake  Ontario, 
hare  a  tradition  that  their  ancient  kings  were  40  m.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  80 
accustomed  when  crowned  to  visit  this  cavern,  m.  by  a  direct  line  N.  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
and  prove  their  strength  .by  hurling  a  javelin  opposite  shore,  860  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Montreal, 
through  it.  165  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Kingston,  and  45  m.  N. 
TORLONIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Italian  by  £.  from  Hamilton ;  kt.  48''  84'  N.,  long. 
bankers  raised  to  the  rank  of  Boman  princes.  79^  20'  W. ;  pop.  in  1861,  48,821,  of  whom 
CriovANNi  ToBLONiA,  who  died  at  Bome  Feb.  18,767  were  natives  of  the  province,  12,441 
29, 1829,  as  duke  of  Bracciano,  by  extensive  en-  of  Ireland,  7,112  of  England,  2,961  of  Scotland^ 
terprioes  and  snccessfhl  investments,  laid  the  2,081  of  the  United  States,  and  807  of  otiier 
fonndations  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family.    His  countries.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a 
eldest  son,  Marino,  bom  in  Bome,  Sept.  6, 1796,  plateau  which  extends  backward  from  the  laJce 
inherited  the  duchy  of  Bracciano,  which  how-  a  distance  of  8  m.  to  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 
ever  was  sold  to  the  OdescaJchi  family.    The  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  town  and  the 
second  son,  Oablo,  bom  Dec.  18,  1798,  was  connecting  village  of  Yorkville.    The  present 
commander  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St  corporation  limits  include  an  area  of  8,000 
John,  and  became  a  partner  in  business  with  the  acres.     The  chief  business  thoroughfares  are 
youngest  brother,  Atessandbo,  bom  June  1,  E^ng  street,  ranning  £.  and  W.  parallel  with 
1800.    The  last  named,  who  bears  the  titles  of  the  lake,  from  100  to  200  yards  N.  of  the  bay ; 
prince  of  Oivitella-Cesi,  duke  of  Gesi,  and  mar-  Tonge  street,  ranning  at  right  angles  with 
qnis  of  Boma-Yecchia,  has  increased  to  an  enor-  King  street,  and  by  its  extension  in  a  direct  line 
mons  amount  the  property  left  by  the  father.  N.  constituting  the  old  line  of  communication 
He  has  devoted  his  wealth  in  large  measure  to  with  Lake  Simcoe,  85  m.  distant ;  and  Queen 
constructing  magnificent  buildings,  collecting  street,  occupying  part  of  the  old  Dundas  road, 
works  of  art,  and  carrying  on  new  and  nsefiu  so  called  after  the  governor  of  that  name,  and 
enterprises  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood.  which  formed  the  great  line  of  communication 
TORNADO.    See  Hurbioakb.  between  the  East  and  the  West  before  the  days 
TORNEA,  a  river  of  northern  Europe,  hav-  of  railroads.     Spadina  avenue,  St.  G^rge^s 
ing  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Tornea-Trask,  in  square,  and  Jarvis,  Gerard,  and  Ohurch  streets 
the  province  of  Pitea,  Sweden.    Its  course  is  at  are  in  part  built  up  with  large  and  elegant 
first  S.  E.  to  the  Russian  line,  thence  S.,  form-  private  dwellings.     Toronto  is  distingui&ed 
ing  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  lor  ttie  number  and  costliness  of  its  places  of 
^  finally  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  after  public  worship,  numbering  in  all  27,  exclusive 
a  course  of  about  240  m.   fis  principal  affluents  of  various  religious  meeting  houses  which  do 
are  the  Lanio  and  Mnonio,  both  from  the  left,  not  claim  the  designation  of  churches.    The 
It  mns  between  high  banks,  and  has  a  very  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  St.  Jameses, 
rapid  current  for  most  of  its  course,  but  belbw  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Anglican  corn- 
Carl  Gustav  is  somewhat  wider.    It  forms  the  mnnion,  a  fine  Gothic  stractnre,  erected  in 
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185S  at  an  expense  of  $ldO,000 ;  Enoz'e  draroh,  treal,  Oily  bank,  Ontario  bank,  \mk  of  BiM 
belonging  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  body,  re*  Nortii  .Ain^ca,  the  Quebec  bask,  sod  tiu 
markable  for  the  symmetrical  proportionaof  its  Banqne  du  People.  In  addition  to  tk  pablio 
spire ;  Cookers  ohnrch,  a  large  edifice,  belong-  bnildinga  already  notioed,  tiiere  are  the  qm- 
ing  to  the  same  body;  Gonld  street  chapel^  chanios'  institute,  the  St.  Lawrenoe  kllud 
formerly  belonging  to  the  United  Plresbyte*  market,  the  oonrt  hooae  for  the  coontj  and 
rians ;  the  Riohmond  street  Wesle^an  Methodist  city,  the  crystal  palace  (an  sgrionltoitl  exhibi- 
church ;  Zion  chapel,  Congregational ;  St.  Hi*  tion  building),  and  the  old  psrliament  hm. 
chael^s  cathedraL  Roman  Catholic;  and  the  Surpassing  these,  however,  in  the  ebbcH^s^ 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Jarris  street.  The  reli^oua  and  beauty  of  the  design,  is  Oagfwde  baQ,  ^ 
division  of  the  atj  in  1861  showed  the  follow-  temple  of  the  law  for  the  whole  of  the  westKii 
ing  proportions:  chxurch  of  £ngland,  14,125;  province.  In  this  building  the  attmgsof  tlM 
Roman  Oatholics,  12,136 ;  established  Scc^h  chief  courts  of  the  province  are  hoU,  iaohdifig 
church  (Presbyterian),  2,898;  Free  church  the  queen^s  bench,  the  common  plei^&ecoort 
(Presbyterian),  2,480 ;  United  Presbyterians,  of  chancery,  and  liie  court  <tf  enor  asd  i^puL 
1,281 ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6,022 ;  Episcopal  The  benchersof  the  law  society  hsfs  their  head- 
Methodists,  1,140;  New  Connexion  Methodists^  quarters  here ;  and  out  of  ii»  tmk  belong- 
280 ;  other  Methodists,  626  ;  Bi^vtists,  1,288 ;  ing  to  this^  corporation,  and  1^  omds  of  as 
Congregationalists,  826 ;  other  bodies,  8,118.  additional  government  grant,  the  htQ  in  ito 
Toronto  is  a  bishop's  see  of  both  the  English  present  costlj  Bh»pe  was  er«Gt«d.*-Tb«  eitj 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  T^  is  municipally  divided  into  7  wirdK,  etch  of 
benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  which  returns  annually  to  the  €flmino&  cow- 
aufltained  both  by  public  endowments  and  pri-  cil  two  aldermen  and  two  oouMsfaiMa,  making 
vate  subscription.  They  include  among  others  the  whole  number  28.  The  major  W  t^so 
the  general  hospital,  which  had  originally  an  elected  annually.  The  two  cUeBOBof  mua«3r 
endowment  of  public  lands,  and  receives  beside  pal  representatives  sit  and  delQ>eTaie  in  m 
a  yearly  grant  from  the  provincial  parliament;  chamber ;  but  the  powers  of  the  eonncilstti 
the  lunatic  asylum,  supported  by  a  special  tax,  are  not  magisteria},  like  those  of  the  aldenna 
and  affording  accommodation  to  800  patients ;  and  the  mayor.  The  principal  DvUic  Hnprard- 
a  house  of  industry,  dependent  in  pari;  on  mn-  ments  effected  under  municipsi  &ataf^  are « 
nicipal  support ;  the  house  of  providence,  sup-  thorough  system  of  drainage,  extenuTe  water 
ported  by  the  Catholics ;  the  house  of  the  sis-  works  supplied  fron)  the  lake,  and  a  hige  es- 
ters of  mercy ;  and  the  Protestant  orphan  planade  fronting  the  bay,  partly  deagmd  as 
asylum,  dependent  also  on  private  benevolence,  an  open  promexmde  ground,  and  partly  for  the 
The  educational  institutions  embrace  the  edu*  use  of  the  railways  which  concentrate  at  this 
oational  department  for  Upper  Canada,  occupy-  point.  The  cost  of  the  esplanade  'n  tftisu^ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  normal  and  model  at  $700,000.  The  railways  which  oonoeetTo- 
sohools  a  handsome  building  and  ample  grounds  ronto  with  other  points  are :  the  Grand  'iim, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  Toronto  univer*  running  eastward  to  Kingston,  Montreal,  Port- 
fity  and  University  college,  for  the  use  of  which  land,  and  Quebec,  and  westward  direel  to  ha- 
a  building,  the  most  elaborate  and  conspicuous  ni&,  Port  Huron,  and  Detroit,  apd  hj  hnoj^h 
in  the  province,  was  provided  in  1869  at  a  coat  to  London ;  the  Great  Western.  oonoectiBg  uie 
of  $420,000;  and  the  Upper  Canada  college,  citj  with  Hamilton,  London,  I)e^it,aBdAi- 
an  imitation  in  a  modified  form  of  Harrow  and  agara;  and  the  Northern,  rumuBg  to  Culipi- 
Rugby  schools  in  England,  intended  as  a  pre«  wood  on  Lake  Huron,  and  thenca  eoBneetrng 
paratory  school  for  the  University  college,  by  steamboats  with  Chicago  aad  ^  g^ 
Beside  these,  there  is  a  grammar  sdiool  sup-  grain  depots  of  the  West— The  pnneipu  n^' 

Sorted  by  a  public  grant  and  the  fees  of  stu-  ufactures  consist  of  cabinet  ware,  iron  im^ 

ents ;  8  wanl  common  schools,  established  on  which  a  factory  was  established  in  1^^  ^ 

the  free  principle,  and  maintained  at  an  aver*  yarious  founderies,-  distillerieB,  aad  floui^ 

age  cost  for  the  last  6  years  of  $21,800 ;  and  4  mills.    For  the  establiahment  of  a  cotu»  0Ui 

separate  schools  belonging  to  the  Boman  Cath*  a  corporation  grant  of  land  was  aiade  in  IBw; 

ohcs,  which  share  in  the  public  educational  the  progresa  of  this  undertaking,  hov«ytf|Vtf 

grant  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  attending*  arrested  by  the  difficulties  whieh  the  einl  var 

Of  the  denominational  collegiate  institutionfl  in  the  United  States  (1861**2)  threv «  »>6 

there  are  several  which  have  a  high  provincial  way  of  the  procurement  ofcoUsm*  "^^T^ 

standing.    Among  these  are :  Trinity  college,  age  value  of  property,  real  and  P^i*^,?^ 

belonging  to  the  chareh  of  England ;  8t.  Mi-  1855  to  1861,  ifas  $28,172,800.    The  ^ 

ohaePs  college,  Roman  Catholic;  and  Enox's  shipping  trade  of  the  port  inclndeaimpo^w 

college,  the  theological  institution  of  the  Free  coal  from  Lake  Erie  norts,  tia  ^.^^^ 

ehurch  Presbyterians.    There  are  2  daily  and  canal ;  of  general  mercoandise  from  Uw^ 

6  weekly  newspapers,  beside  several  scientific  by  the  Niagara  river  and  from  Bodi^  ^7 

aad  theological  magazines.    The  banks  prop-  the  lake;  and  of  heavy  gooda^  chiefly  baidvin 

erly  belonging  to  tiie  city  are  the  bank  of  Up-  and  groceries,  from  Montreal  The  enrarts  ve 

per  Canada  and  the  Toronto  bank;   beside  diieny  of  manufactured  lumber  aad  floiiifSB*^ 

these,  there  are  branches  of  the  bank  of  Mon-  of  wheat  and  o^er  grain  to  Oswego,  Opu^ 
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burg,  and  MontretfL    The  imports  from  1856  merons  nervous  filaments  from  the  par  vagom 
to  1861  averaged  ammally  $4,167,182,  and  the  and  triiSaoial  nerves.    There  are  about  20  spe- 
ezpoitB  $1,605,663» — ^Toronto  has  only  been  eies,  arranged  in  7  genera^  in  the  seas  of  all 
known  bj  that  name  einoe  1884,  wh«i  it  was  parts  of  the  world ;  the  best  known  are  the 
inoorporated  as  a  oitj.    In  1791,  when  a  par*  spedes  of  tibe  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast 
liame&tary  eonstitntion  was  first  given  to  the  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  J^orth 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  the  capital  was  Amerioa,  ail  belonging  to  the  genns  torpedo 
placed  bj  royal  prodamation  at  Kiagara  Point,  (Dum.X  in  which  the  mouth  is  crescentic,  the 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  teeth  not  extending  outward  beyond  the  mar* 
at  tbat  time  the  site  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was  gin  of  the  lips,  and  spout^holes  distant  from 
occupied  by  a  few  fEuoiilies  of  Mississauga  In*  ue  eyes,  with  a  circular  fringe  around  the 
^ans.   In  1704  the  place  was  selected  by  Qov-  opening.    The  cammon  torpedo  of  the  Medi* 
ernor  8imooe  as  the  site  of  a  town,  and  early  terranean  (T^  marmoratOy  find* ;  T,  Qaltami^ 
in  the  present  oentury  it  was  selected  as  the  Bonap.)  is  sometimes  of  a  unift>nDi  brown  c<d* 
seat  of  government  in  place  of  Niagara.    Its  or,  but  generally  marbled  orrootted  with  dark* 
distsnoe  from  the  frontier  by  the  land  route  er;  it  rarely  attains  greater  mmensions  than  4 
iraa  its  chief  military  recommendation ;  for  it  by  2^  feet,  or  a  weight  over  60  lbs.    The  spot* 
has  00  natural  defences,  and  was  easily  reduced  ted  torpedo  of  the  same  sea  {T.  ouUata^  Bud. ; 
by  the  invading  American  force  in  the  war  of  T.  narhey  Bisso)  is  of  a  yellowish  red  color, 
1813-'14b     On  economic  grounds,  its  central  with  1  to  6  large,  rounded,  grayish  blue  spots, 
poBitian  made  it  eligible  as  the  seat  of  the  ex*  surrounded  by  a  brownish  circle,  with  a  few 
ecative  and  the  chief  courts  of  law.    But  it  whitish  dots,  and  grayish  white  below.    One 
was  probably  even  still  more  reocMnmended  by  (or  both)  of  these  species  occurs  on  the  W.  coast 
theecnnmeroial  advantages  of  a  natural  harbor,  of  Europe  as  fi^  as  Great  Britain,  and  also,  it 
which  is  formed  with  but  littie  artiflbiid  im*  is  said,  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean ; 
provement  by  the  deposits  of  a  sluggbh  stream  they  feed  on  small  fish,  keeping  on  the  mud  or 
entering  the  lake  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  sand  at  the  bottom ;  their  nesh  is  eaten  along 
the  city,  and  on  whi<^  the  lake  sands  have  ao*  the  Mediterranean.    Their  electrical  powers 
camolated,  until  a  peninsula  has  been  formed,  were  well  known  to  the  andents,  and  theic 
extending  in  a  ourvmg  Ime  S.  and  W.  for  a  dis-  shock  was  recommended  by  them  for  the  re* 
tanoe  of  a  m.,  and  thus  creating  a  fine  basin  of  moval  of  various  pains,  especially  of  the  head 
smooth  water  for  the  protection  of  shipping.  *— the  earliest  example  of  the  implication  of 
So  late  as  1817  the  population  of  the  town  of  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.    The  use  of 
York  was  only  1,200,  and  in  1826  it  was  but  this  battery  is  probably  both  for  defence  and 
1,677.    Two  years  after  its  incorporation  as  a  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  their  motions 
city  its  population  had  increased  to  9,662.    It  being  very  slow ;  Mr.  Couch  is  of  opinion  that 
snfered  seriously  by  the  insurrection  of  18S7,  animals  killed  by  it,  as  by  lightning,  deoom- 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebdlion,  and  pose  more  quickly  and  are  more  easily  digested 
&lao  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  such  a  prepam- 
to  Kingston,  after  the  union  of  the  provinces  tion  of  the  fi>od  being  perhaps  necessary  in  an 
in  1841.    In  1849  the  seat  of  government  was  animal  with  an  intestinal  canal  shorter  than 
temporarily  restored,  and  again  in  1866 ;  and  the  stomach  ;  the  diock  is  said  to  be  less  pow* 
its  progress  from  the  first  named  period,  .18  ecfiil  than  that  of  the  eleotrieal  eel,.thoi^  it 
jears  ago,  although  decided,  has  been  necessa*  may  be  felt  through  a  line,  pole,  or  even  stream 
rilj  fluctuating,  on  account  of  the  changes  inci*  of  water.    This  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
dent  to  the  alternating  system  of  locating  the  galvanic  pile,  and  its  anatomy  has  been  investi* 
Beat  of  government  for  the  united  province.  gated  by  John  Hunter  C^  Philosophical  Trans* 
TORPfiDO,  the  popular  name  of  the  electric  actions,"  1778),  who  counted  1,200  columna  in 
njs  or  skates  o£  the  family  Unpedinidm.   They  a  very  large  fi^,  about  160  plates  to  the  inch ; 
were  called  papiof  by  the  Greeks  and  torpedo  tiie  ends  of  the  prisms  are  in  contact  with  the 
by  the  Latins ;  the  Germans  call  them  Krcm/ff^  skin  above  and  below,  and  each  cell  of  the  ver* 
i^,  the  French  torpUh^  and  the  Eng^sh  tical  series  is  lined  with  an  epithelium  of  nude* 
cramp  fish  and  nnmb  fidi.  The  body  is  smooth  ated  corpuscles. — ^The  American  torpedo  {T.oc* 
and  rounded ;  the  tail  short  and  thick,  cylin*  MeiUahty  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4^ 
drical  at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the  sides;  teeth  feet  and  a  width  of  8 ;  it  is  dark  brown  above 
conical,  sharp,  and  crowded ;  ventral  fins  im*  with  a  £»w  black  dots,  and  white  beneath ; 
mediately  behind  tiie  pectorals,  dorsals  gener-  eyes  very  small,  and  spout-holes  directed  out- 
ally  2  ai^  on  the  taO,  and  the  caudal  8ubtri->  ward  and  a  little  forward.    It  is  found  on  the 
angular.    The  electrical  apparatus,  which  has  coast  of  Massadiusetts  about  Provinoetown  in 
e[iven  the  name  to  the  fiunily,  is  arranged  in  2  the  autumn,  and  at  Ohihnark,  near  Gkty  Head, 
niasses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  skull,  between  in  the  spring;  many  run  ashore  on  the  sandy 
this  and  the  baae  of  the  pectorals ;  it  is  com-  beaches,  and  some  are  occasionally  taken  by 
posed  of  a  multitode  of  perpendicidar  gelatinous  seine,  hook,  and  harpoon;  the  liver  contains 
eolnmns  or  hexagonal  prisms,  separated  by  an  excellent  burning  oil,  1  to  2  gallons  from  a 
membranous  partitions  containing  a  fluid,  free*  eonunon-slEed  fish ;  it  is  also  used  externally 
Ij  supptied  with  blood,  and  receiving  very  nn*  and  internally  fbr  cramp.   In  a  disseetion  given 
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in  the  ^  ProoeedingB  of  the  Boston  Society  of  and  on  exploding  blew  thu  Teasel  to  pNce& 
Natural  History"  (vol.  v.  p.  SI,  1854),  Prof.  J.  Another  device  of  Mr.  Bnshnell  was  to  charge 
Wyman  estimated  the  number  of  plates  at  be-  a  large  number  of  kegs  with  powder,  and  m 
tween  250,000  and  800,000,  about  1,200  prisms  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  canse  tin  to  ex- 
in  each  battery,  each  1  to  2  inches  in  height,  plode  whenever  the  kegs,  set  adrift  above  tJM 
and  containing  about  100  plates  to  the  inch ;  shipping,  came  in  contact  with  other  objects. 
the  interval  between  the  plates  was  filled  with  Borne  of  these,  floating  down  the  DeiawaniD 
an  albuminous  fluid,  90  x>er  cent,  water,  con-  Dec.  1777,  exploded  among  the  ice,  and  one 
taining  common  salt  in  solution;  the  ganglia  blew  up  a  boat;  and  altogether  they  occaacned 
firom  which  the  par  vagum  nerves  arise  are  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  Biitiik 
largerthan  the  brain  itself,  indicating  the  great  seamen  at  Philadelphia,  who  manned  tbe 
nervous  power  supplied  to  the  battery. — ^For  wharft  and  shipping,  and  diadurged  fimall 
details  on  this  subject  see  Elbotbio  Fibhbs,  arms  and  cannon  at  every  thing  floiSiDg  dovi 
and  Lepotu  $ur  ls8  pMnominM  phynqties  da  with  the  ebb  tide.  This  is  known  aa  tbe ''battle 
eofpi  HvantSy  by  0.  Matteucoi  (Paris,  1847).  of  the  kegs." — ^Torpedoes  upon  a  aomewhit 
TORPEDO,  in  military  science,  a  machine  similar  plan  were  next  devised  by  Robert  Fol- 
for  blowing  up  ships,  invented  by  Mr.  David  ton  in  1805,  and  their  eflKoiency  was  exhilMted 
Bushnell  of  Connecticut  in  1776,  and  named  near  Walmer  castle,  then  the  resideDce  of  Mr. 
by  him  the  torpedo,  or  ^  *  American  turtle, "  from  Pitt,  in  the  destruction  of  a  fitroDg-lmilt  Danish 
the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  the  brig  of  200  tons,  which  was  gnbmitted  to  his 
original  one  he  made  to  two  upper  tortoise  experiments.  In  Aug.  1807,  he  performed  a 
shells.  These  diells  were  plaoed  together,  and  similar  experiment  in  New  Yoik  harbor.  His 
were  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  op*  torpedoes  were  submerged  caaea  eontanung 
erator  and  air  enough  to  support  him  half  an  gunpowder  with  the  lock  and  dodnrork  for 
hour.  The  portion  occupied  by  him  was  a  dose  explodiig.  Two  cases,  one  at  etch  end  of  s 
pipe  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  head  of  line,  were  dropped  abead  of  a  dup  at  anchor, 
the  animal,  and  in  this  he  was  seated  upright  so  as  to  be  caught  across  her  hawaer  by  the  md-, 
in  a  position  to  use  an  oar  for  propelling  the  die  of  the  line,  thus  letting  eaeh  case  swing 
machine  through  the  water.  In  the  other  end  against  a  side  of  the  ship,  (oee  Fditok.)  Foi* 
was  placed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballast  to  ton  published  an  illustrated  treatise  on  tor- 
keep  the  machine  upright,  and  an  aperture  was  pedoes,  entitled  **  Torpedo  War  and  Sabaurioe 
there  made,  controlled  by  a  valve  for  admitting  Explosions''  (New  York,  1810).— In  the  Cri* 
water,  'so  as  to  descend  when  desirable ;  and  mean  war  the  Russians  employed  torpedoes  of 
two  brass  forcing  pumps  fhmished  the  means  an  ingenious  construction,  which  were  aodior- 
of  ejecting  this  water,  when  it  was  neces-  ed  in  the  channels  leading  to  OroDatadt.  These 
sary  to  ascend.  To  the  after  part  of  the  ma-  were  magazines  held  at  a  certain  depth  from 
chine  was  attached  a  powder  magazine,  hoi-  floating  buoys,  to  which  they  were  attached  bj 
lowed  out  of  oak  timber,  large  enough  to  con-  a  rope.  A  flexible  lead  pipe  doaed  attheapper 
tain  150  lbs.  of  powder,  togetiier  with  the  ap-  end  reached  up  to  the  buoy  from  themagaziDe, 
paratus  used  for  firing  it,  A  screw  belonging  containing  a  small  glass  tube  hddtDg  salphnrie 
to  it,  managed  by  the  operator,  was  used  to  acid,  which  would  cause  an  exploekm  oo  cm- 
secure  it  to  the  vessel  wnich  it  was  intended  ing  in  contact  with  the  preparation  of  efalonte 
to  destroy.  A  gun  lock  connected  with  clock-  of  potash,  &c.,  occupying  the  lower  poitioo  of 
work  was  contained  in  the  magazine,  and  the  the  lead  tube  and  connected  with  thegoopov- 
latter  was  set  in  action  on  casting  this  off;  der  in  the  magazine.  The  concnaakv  caased 
and  according  to  the  time  the  dodtwork  was  by  a  vessel  striking  the  buoy  vodd  bitai 
set  to  run,  the  fire  was  struck  by  the  gun  lock«  the  glass  tube  and  tbus  produce  the  exploooB. 
An  attempt  was  made  with  this  apparatus  to  —Torpedoes  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  id^ 
destroy  the  Eagle,  a  64-gun  ship,  commanded  by  of  preventing  the  passage^  of  U.  8.  Tesflds 
Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  which  through  soul£em  waters,  during  the  dvfl  w 
fluled  from  the  operator  striking  as  he  sup-  of  1861-'2.  At  Columbus,  Ey.,  sa  manr  u J 
posed  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  varieties  of  these  machines  were  found,  S  « 
whidb  prerented  the  entrance  of  the  screw;  which  were  intended  for  use  under  ▼ater^ 
and  as  daylight  appeared  before  he  could  re-  a  fourth  for  exploding  under  P^^^'''^^\V^l 
turn  to  shore,  he  cast  off  the  powder  magazine  were  of  formidable  dimensions,  acme  nade  of 
near  Governor's  island,  which  in  one  hour's  cast  iron  and  some  of  boiler  plate  iron  some 
time  exploded,  throwing  up  a  vast  column  of  designed  to  explode  on  being  stmck  bj  v?Y 
water,  to  the  great  alarm  of  those  on  board  the  body,  and  others  to  be  fired  by  gdranvc  bat- 
ship,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  teries  contained  in  subterranean  apartments. 
Mr.  Bushnell  made  several  other  attempts  in  Notwithstanding  the  great  labor  and  i^^^^ 
177T  to  destroy  English  shipping  by  this  meth-  expended  on  to]^)edoes,  they  have  P'^T'vv.^^ 
od ;  and  in  one  of  these  against  the  frigate  Oerbe-  service  in  warfiare ;  and  their  socceaa  ia  d^pen* 
rus,  lying  at  anchor  near  New  London,  Conn.,  dent  upon  so  many  contingencies  that  the  pro^- 
his  machine,  which  in  this  case  was  attached  to  abilities  are  very  small  of  their  taking  a  pw* 
a  rope  with  a  view  of  its  drifting  against  the  among  the  established  weapons  of  war.— Toi- 
frigate,  was  drawn  on  board  a  schooner  near  by,  fbdoss,  in  pyrotechny,  are  exploaire  pRp*^ 
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tionB  made  of  variotiB  oomponnds,  sach  as  aro  trol,  and  he  multiplied  auUa  da  ft  to  sach  an 
described  in  the  article  FuLMiNATEa.  extent  that  Pope  Alexander  YI.  was  under  the 
TORQUATUS,  Trrus  Manijus  Impxbiosub,  necessity  of  intervening  and  giving  him  4  col- 
a  £Bivorite  hero  of  Roman  story,  who  flonrished  leagues  to  moderate  his  zeaL 
during  the  last  half  of  the  4th  centnry  B.  a  TORRES  YEDRAS,  a  town  of  Portogal,  25 
In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  dull  in*  m.  N.  from  lisbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Si- 
tellect,  and  brought  up  in  great  privacy  in  the  aando ;  pop.  8,826.    It  is  partly  surrounded  by 
conntry;  upon  which  account  in  862  the  trib-  its  ancient  walls,  and  an  old  fortress  still  re- 
une  K  PomponiuB,  in  an  accusation  against  mains.    In  the  vicinity  are  an  aqueduct  with 
the  elder  Manlius,  hated  by  the  people  for  his  Gothic  ardies  and  the  noted  convent  of  V arra^ 
hanghtiness,  charged  him  also  with  being  an  tojo.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  name 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  parent.    As  soon  as  to  the  defensive  lines  erected  by  Wellington  in 
the  joniig  ManUus  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  1810  on  a  range  of  heights  in  its  neighborhood^ 
to  Rome,  and  compelled  Pomponius  to  with-  which  took  nearly  a  year  for  their  completion, 
draw  his  accusation ;    and  this  act  of  filial  and  which  set  the  army  of  Mass6na  at  defiance* 
demotion  so  pleased  the  Romans  that  he  was  TORRET,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
made  the  same  year  military  tribune.    In  tU^  botanist  and  chemist,  bom  in«the  city  of  New 
last  mvasion  of  the  Gauls,  he  gained  great  dis-  York  in  1798.    After  taking  his  medical  de- 
tinction  by  fighting  with  a  gigantic  enemy  on  gree  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salturian  JHew  York,  he  devoted  his  attention  exdu* 
road.    Snccessfol  in  the  combat,  he  took  from  sively  to  botany  and  chemistry.    He  was  one 
the  neck  of  his  slain  opponent  the  chain  of  of  the  earlier  members,  and  it  one  time  the 
gold  (torquei)  and  put  it  around  his  own,  and  president  of  the  New  York  lyceum  of  natural 
from  this  circomstance  was  called  Torquatus  by  history,  to  the  '*  Annals^'  of  which  he -largely 
the  soldiers,  a  name  which  was  handed  down  contributed,  both  in  the  department  of  botony 
to  his  posterity.    In  868,  though  he  had  not  and  that  of  minendogy.    la  1817,  at  the  re- 
yet  held  the  consulship,  he  was  made  dictator  quest  of  this  society,  his  earliest  publication 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Oaerites  was  prepared,  viz.,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
and  Etruscans^  and  in  849  was  again  made  die-  growing  wi^in  80  miles  of  New  York  (1819), 
tator  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  comitia.    He  a  work  still  interesting  as  indicating  the  changes 
was  coQSttl  in  847,  844,  and  840.    In  this  last  which  have  taken  place  in  t^e  flora  of  this 
jear  his  colleague  was  P.  Dedus  Mus,  and  the  now  densely  populated  region  in  less  thui  half 
two  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  a  century.    In  1824  he  published  the  first  vol- 
the  Latin  league.    While  in  the  plain  of  Oapua  ume  of  the  ^^  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
an  order  was  issued  forbidding  all  single  en-  States,"  and  in  1826  his  ^^  Oompendium"  of  the 
counters  with  the  enemy;  but  Titus  Manlius,  same;  but  before  the  second  volume  of  the 
the  son  of  Torquatus,  having  been  challenged  larger  work  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  natural 
hy  Mettitts  Geminus  of  Tusculum,  fought  with  qrstem  of  Jussieu  had  so  far  superseded  the 
bis  antagonist  and  slew  him.    Returning  to  the  artificial  system  of  linnsBus,  that  he  abandoned 
camp,  he  laid  the  spoils  at  hia  father ^s  feet;  the  work  and  suffered  his  materials  to  accu- 
hnt  Torquatus,  turning  away  from  him,  assem-  mulate  till  1838,  when,  assisted  by  his  former 
bled  the  solders  in  the  pnetorium,  and  in  pupil.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  he  commenced  the  more 
their  presence  his  son  was  beheaded.    The  extended  *^  Flora  of  North  America."    In  this 
Toong  men  of  Bome  from  that  time  regarded  work  he  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  close  of 
Torquatus  Urith  abhorrence,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  order  compoiiUHj  completing  one  vol- 
the  occurrence  was  long  preserved   in   the  mneand  two  thirdsof  asecona;  butthepres- 
phrase  MaiUiana  imjperia.    In  this  campaign  a  jmre  of  other  engagement^  and  the  vast  accu- 
great  victory  was  gamed  over  the  Latins  at  the  mulation  of  new  genera  and  species,  brought 
foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  Torquatus  returned  to  light  by  the  exploring  expeditions  across  the 
to  Rome  in  triumph.    According  to  the  FmH^  continent,  have  compelled  delay  in  its  further 
he  was  dictator  again  iu  820,  but  the  dates  of  prosecution.     Meantime  Dr.  Torrey  has  pre- 
his  life  vary  in  different  authors.  pared  the  botanical  part  of  the  reports  of  the 
TORQUEMADA,  Tomas  dk,  a  Spanish  in-  natural  history  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
qpisitor-general,  born  in  Yalladolid  about  1420,  York  (2  vols.  4to.,  1848-^4),  and  in  connection 
died  in  1498.  He  became  a  member  of  the  order  with  t>T,  Gray  has  examined  and  described,  in 
of  the  Dominicans  and  prior  of  the  monastery  the  successive  government  volumes  on  the  ex- 
of  the  holy  cross  in  Segovia,  and  in  1488  was  ploring  expeditions,  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
made  inquisitor-general  for  Spain  by  Ferdinand  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  collected  by  those  ex- 
and  Isabella,  in  which  position  he  was  confirmed  peditions.    During  all  this  period  he  has  also 
by  the  pope  on  Oct.  17.    From  him  the  inqui-  been  actively  engaged  in  chemical  and  minera- 
ntion  received  its  thorough  orinnization.  Four  logical  investigations,  and  in  responsible  colle- 
tribanals  were  established  at  Seville,  Cordova,  giate  duties.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  pro- 
Jaea,  and  Ciudad  Real  (later  transferred  to  To-  ^ssor  of  chemistry  in  the  West  Point  military 
ledo),  and  a  code  promulgated  by  which  the  academy,  but  resigned  that  post  in  1827  to  ao* 
Spanbh  inquisition  was  afterward  governed,  cept  the  professorahip  of  chemistry  and  botany 
^ws  and  Moors  were  expelled  under  his  con-  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
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Kew  York,  which  he  held  until  1864;  and  on  ken  off.    The  most  oekhrated  toroo  in 

his  resignation  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  enoe  is  that  in  the  Belvedere  at  Borne,  whidi 

emeritns.  He  was  also  elected  in  1838  professor  Michel  Angelo  made  the  sabject  of  profound 

of  chemistry  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  stadj.    It  was  fonnd  in  Rome  in  the  letter  part 

and  held  that  position  till  1851.    In  1863,  when  of  the  16th  oentnry,  and  is  ascribed  to  J^V 

the  U.  S.  assay  office  was  established  in  New  lonins,  an  Athenian  sculptor  who  flotnr^ed  in 

York,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  assayer,  the  1st  centnry  B.  0. 

which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  for  some  TOBSTEKSON,  Lrnnast,  count  of  Ortsla, 
years  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  and  has  a  Bwedidi  general  in  the  80  years*  war,  bota 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  its  plans  f6r  in  Forstena,  Aug.  17,  1603,  died  in  8tocUi<^ 
extending  the  curriculum  of  instruction  and  or-  April  17, 1661.  In  1618  he  became  a  page  at 
ganizing  a  post-graduate  course.  It  is  in  the  the  court  of  Gustavns  Adolphua,  and  in  Uub 
department  of  botany  that  Dr.  Torrey's  labors  position  remained  4  years,  accompanying  the 
have  been  most  important  and  influential.  His  king  in  his  travels  and  campaigoa.  In  one  of 
first  considerable  work  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  battles  against  the  Poles  he  was  sent  by 
botanical  science  in  North  America,  and  in  all  Gustavus  with  orders  to  a  subordinate  general; 
that  has  been  effected  for  its  advancement  dur*>  but  perceiving  as  he  rode  that  the  eaamy  had 
ing  the  last  40  years  he  has  borne  a  leading  part  changed  his  movement,  be  changed  the  onler 
TORRIOELLI,  EvAiroBLisTA,  an  Italian  math-  on  his  own  req[>on8ibilit7  in  aoeordanee  with 
ematician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Piancaldoli  the  new  position  of  affairs.  The  king  fiom  that 
in  Romagna,  Oct.  16, 1608,  died  in  Florence  in  time  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  and  as  cap- 
1647.  He  received  a  mathematical  education  tain  of  his  body  guard  he  aocompaued  him  in 
in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Faenza,  which  he  com*  1630  on  his  expedition  to  Germany.  In  dkeae 
pleted  at  Rome.  Some  tracts  written  by  him  campaigns  he  gained  great  distinction,  espectally 
upon  the  dialogues  of  Galileo  excited  the  ven*  in  the  direction  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  ser- 
erable  philosopher's  attention,  and  he  invited  vice,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipeie  or 
Torricelli  to  Florence,  who  3  months  later,  Breitenfeld  in  1681,  contributed  materially  to 
upon  his  death,  became  his  successor  in  the  the  passage  of  the  Lech  in  1682,  and  in  the  coc- 
academy  as  professor  of  mathematics.  His  test  near  Kurembei^  the  same  year  was  tskm 
greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the  barometer,  of  prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Ingolstadt^  one  of 
whicli  his  own  account  is  given  in  his  Leiioni  the  str<Higest  fortresses  of  Bavaria,  and  the  in- 
o/cead&miche  (Florence,  1716).  He  published  oarceration  to  which  be  was  salgected  was  so 
Opera  Oeometriea  ^to.,  Florence,  1644).  severe  as  in  a  few  months  to  destroy  his  health, 
TORRIGIANO,  Pibtso,  an  Italian  sculptor,  and  to  leave  him  not  only  a  confirmed  invalid, 
bom  in  Florence  about  1475,  died  in  Seville  but  thenceforth  liable  to  the  aeateat  fonns  of 
in  1522.  He  studied  his  art  in  company  with  disease.  His  release  was  finally  effected  by 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Wallenstein  in  exchange  for  Count  Harrach. 
Medici ;  but  having  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage  as-  He  was  immediately  placed  by  Oxenadem  at 
saulted  his  fellow  pupil  and  permanently  dis*  the  head  of  an  army  corps,  with  which  in  1633 
figured  him  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  nose,  he  he  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured  Landsbe^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  Florence.  For  several  but  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  hb  can- 
years  he  was  a  soldier,  but  resumed  his  chisel,  mand  to  Marshal  H<M-n  and  repair  to  Swedes. 
and  executed  small  bronze  figures  for  some  In  1684  he  was  made  grand  master  of  tLe  ar- 
Florentine  merchants,  whom  he  accompanied  tillery,  and  in  this  position  he  aocooipaBied 
to  England.  He  succeeded  in  attracting  the  In  1635  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  sent  with  an  anny 
notice  of  Henry  YIH.,  for  whom  he  executed  of  20,000  men  to  act  against  the  Polea  in 
a  number  of  works,  the  most  important  o(  Prussia,  and  subsequently  succeeded  to  the 
which  was  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  West-  chief  conmiand.  In  the  same  year  be  also 
minster  abbey,  called  by  Lord  Bacon  *'  one  of  marched  to  the  relief  of  Baner,  and  was  with 
the  stateliest  and  daintiest  in  Europe."  In  that  leader  in  the  campaign  of  1636  and  1637. 
1519  he  visited  Spain,  and  received  several  com-  In  1639,  acute  disease  compelling  him  i^ain  to 
missions.  Having  executed  for  the  duke  of  return  to  hia  native  country,  he  was  there 
Arcos  a  copy  of  a  "  Virgin  and  Ohild  "  which  made  a  state  councillor.  When  Baner  dSed, 
had  been  much  admired,  he  was  so  enraged  at  by  an  express  danse  in  his  will  he  beqosatlied 
the  small  sum  which  he  received  for  it,  that  the  command  of  the  anny  to  Tontenson  as 
he  broke  the  work  in  pieces.  He  was  imme-  the  only  one  fit  for  die  position;  and  in  1641 
diately  imprisoned  in  the  inquisition  on  a  the  latter  accented  the  chaige  with  the  rank 
charge  of  sacrilege  in  destroying  a  figure  of  the  of  field  mar^ai  and  generalissimo  of  the  &we- 
Holy  Virgin,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  dish  armies  in  G^ermany.  His  health  was  how- 
avoided  a  public  execution  by  starving  hinaiself.  ever  so  prostrated  that  his  Mends  wished  him 
TORSION  BALANCE.  See  Balanob.  to  retire  from  the  public  service;  but  his  only 
T0B8E,  or  Tusk.  See  Ousk.  answer  was:  ^^I  rather  wish  to  die  eariy  than 
TORSO  (It.),  literally,  the  stump  of  a  cab-  to  survive  myselfJ'  With  a  re^nfiNnoemeDt 
bage,  lettuce,  or  similar  plant,  but  commonly  of  8,000  men  and  a  large  sum  of  money  he 
used  to  denote  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  from  joined  the  confederates  in  the  duchy  of  Lfijie- 
which  the  head,  arms,  and  legd  have  been  bro-  burg,  and  soon  redstabliahed  discipliAe^  restor- 
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{ng*  oonildence  and  content  to  the  troops,  wko  while  his  body  was  confined  to  earth,  his  mind 
were  snflbring  from  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  was  free  as  air  and  his  enterprises  had  wings, 
and  threatened  with  the  desertion  of  their  al-  TORT  (Lat.  tortus^  from  torqueo^  to  twist),  in 
lies.    Directing  his  attack  against  the  heredi-  Iaw,  a  private  or  civil  wrong  or  injnrj,  in  con* 
tary  states  of  Austria,  he  marched  through  the  tradistinction  from  a  crime  agdnst  tiie  pnblio 
territories  of  Brandenburg  into  Silesia,  storm-  or  the  state,  but  not  technically  including 
ed  Glogau,  and  on  May  21,  1942,  gained  a  breaches  of  contract  or  other   agreements. 
great  victory  at  Schweidnitz  over  the  imperial-  Torts  are  ii^uries  or  infringeihents  of  the  civil 
ist  general  Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lanenburg.   Upon  rights  that  belong  to  individuals  considered 
this  success  he  pushed  into  Moravia,  reduced  a  merely  as  individuals,  while  crimes  are  pri- 
number  of  cities,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  vate  wrongs  which  affect  the  community  and 
gates  of  Vienna ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  so  iuTade  and  violate  the  rights  of  society. 
Austrian  forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  The  distinction  between  private  injuries  and 
8asony,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Leipsio.    Here  public  wrongs  seems  to  be  much  dependent  on 
he  was  attacked  on  Nov.  2  by  the  imperialist  the  constitution  and  positive  laws  of  civil  so- 
forces  under  the  archduke  Leopold  on  the  plain  ciety.    So  long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offence 
of  Breitenfeld,  on  the  very  spot  where  Gustavus  is  limited  to  the  single  individual  against  whom 
had  gained  his  great  victory.    This  '^seoond  it  was  directed,  the  offender  commits  only  a 
battle  of  Leipsic,''  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  re-  private  ii\jury  or  a  tort ;  but  if  the  act,  though 
snlted  after  a  terrible  conflict  in  the  defeat  of  immediately  concerning  an  individual,  disturbs 
the  Anstrians,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  the  public  order  or  safety  and  welfare,  then 
killed  and  prisoners;  and  Torstenson,  again  re-  the  positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the 
mming  the  ofTeneive,  reduced  all  Saxony  under  hitherto  private  offunce  to  the  degree  of  a 
his  power,  marched  a  second  time  into  Mo-  crime  or  of  a  misdemeanor.    In  some  cases  the 
ravia,  and  laid  the  country  under  contribution  private  offence  is  entirely  merged  in  what  the 
as  far  as  the  Danube.    In  the  mean  while  the  legislature  declares  the  public  wrong.    Thns 
Danish  government  had  entered  into  a  secret  robbery  is  clearly  an  iigury  to  private  proper- 
allianee  with  Austria;  and  to  punish  this  con-  ty,  and,  so  far  as  the  injured  party  is  concern- 
duct,  Torstenaon,  on  the  receipt  of  private  or-  ed,  might  be  in  all  cases  compensated  by  dam- 
ders  from  the  regency  of  Sweden,  suddenly  ages.    But  the  law  long  ago  declared  robbery 
broke  up  his  camp  in  Moravia  in  Sept.  1648,  to  be  in  all  cases  a  great  public  mischief  and 
and  in  December  burst  into  Holstein,  and  offence,  never  to  be  expiated  by  compensation ; 
vithin  6  weeks  made  himself  master  of  the  and  ev^r  since  the  crime  has  entirely  over- 
peninsula,  unprepared  for  resistance,  with  the  shadowed  the  tort. '  In  other  cases,  the  iigury 
exception  of  GlQckstadt  and   Krempe.    The  may  be  both  a  public  and  a  private  one,  or  at 
mildness  of  the  winter,  which  prevented  him  once  a  tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.    For 
from  crossing  on  the  ice,  alone  saved  the  isl-  example,  the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 
ands.    An  imperial  army  under  Gallas  hasten-  the  aggressor  to  a  public  prosecution  as  a  dis- 
ed  to  the  relief  of  Denmark,  with  the  design  turber  of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 
of  shattiog  up  the  Swedes  in  the  Oimbric  pen-  may  have  his  separate  civil  action  for  damages. 
insula ;  but  Torstenson  unexpectedly  forced  his  libel  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 
way  through  into  Germany.    Gallas  followed,  twofold  character. — As  wrongs  are  privations 
but  was  himself  surrounded,  and  on  Nov.  28,  or  infringements  of  rights,  so  torts,  being  pri- 
1644,  was  totally  defeated  at  J&terbogk  in  an  vate  wrongs,  are  infringements  of  private  rights, 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  through.    Torstenton  or  the  rights  of  individuals.    These  rights  re- 
noir  advanced  into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  24,  spect  either  the  person  or  the  property.    In 
1646,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Jankowitz,  in  .the  former  class  is  included  the  right  of  per- 
vhich  the  imperialists  were  defeated  with  Che  sonal  security,  in  respect  as  well  to  the  body 
loss  of  8,000  men,  and  their  commander  Hatz-  as  to  the  health  and  the  reputation,  and  the 
feld  captured.    This  secured  the  submission  violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of  these 
of  Moravia,  and  the  Swedish  general,  obtain-  respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault,  nni- 
ing  the  control  of  the  Danube,  took  even  the  sance,  slander,  libel,  and  malicious  prosecution, 
fortifications  which  covered  the  head  of  the  In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of  per- 
bridgo  at  Vienna.    Deserted  here  by  his  alliesL  sonal  liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
he  was  obli<?ed  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  prisonment.    Rights  of  property,  real  or  per- 
there  in  1046  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged  sonal,  may  be  infringed  by  trespasses  in  vari- 
him  to  give  np  the  command  to  Wrangel.    He  ous  degrees,  by  waste,  conversion,  and  fraud, 
now  returned  to  Sweden,  where  in  1847  he  and  the  more  incorporeal  of  these  rights  by 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  in  nuisance  and  by  infringement  of  patents  and 
1648  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  copyrights  and  rights  m  trademarks.    These 
several  provinces,  and  was  also  made  one  of  several  names  of  torts  have  been  applied  by 
the  8  councOlors  of  the  kingdom.    Torstenson,  long  usage  of  the  law  to  prescribed  and  well 
thoagh  so  weakened  by  the  gout  as  to  be  under  determined  offences.    But  beside  these,  there 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  was  are  many  torts  not  specifically  designated  or 
the  most  rapid  in  movement  of  the  military  classed,  because  they  do  not  affect  well  defined 
ieadersof  Ms  time;'  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  classes  of  rights,  but  vary  with  the  pecoliar 
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eircnmgtances  of  eyeiy  case. — ^When  one  al-  will  appear  from  the  ooiLB&deratioii,  on  Hie  one 
leges  that  a  tort  has  been  committed  against  hand,  tnat  generally  a  wrong  can  be  done  to 
him,  he  must  show  at  all  erents  that  he  has  one  through  his  property  only  when  that  is  in 
been  wronged.  The  mere  fact  that  the  act  his  possession,  or  at  least  when  be  has  an  nn- 
complained  of  has  injured  the  plaintiff,  does  contested  right  to  the  immediate  poaseasion.of 
not  entitle  him  to  claim  indemnity  unless  the  it ;  or  in  ouier  words,  when  bis  lands  or  his 
act  were  also  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  be-  goods  are  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  just  like  bia 
tween  the  parties,  resting  either  on  their  ex-  limbs,  only  not  so  intimately  and  oorporesUy; 
press  agreement,  or  on  the  general  policy  and  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  oonsidravdon 
rules  of  the  law.  That,  for  example,  my  neigh-  that  the  actual  possessor  of  land  for  instance, 
bor  builds  a  wall  just  before  windows  of  mine,  even  if  he  have  no  title,  may  yet  maintain  tr»- 
to  which  it  is  conceded  I  have  no  prescriptiye  pass  for  an  intrusion  against  any  one  exc^i 
right  as  ancient  lights;  or  that  in  a  street  oc-  the  real  owner,  or  him  who  haa  the  right  d 
oupied  by  private  and  costly  dweUings  my  possession.  In  short,  the  law  inquires  lea 
neighbor  chooses  to  use  his  house  for  a  shop,  about  the  oomplainant^s  ultimate  nghts,  than 
or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and  whether  his  personality  has  been  intruded  up- 
yet  constituting  no  nuisance,  gives  me  in  nei-  on.  The  oommonest  form  of  a  tortious  intra- 
ther  case  ground  for  action,  however  consider*  sion  upon  real  property  is  called  trespass  fuan 
able  the  actual  ii^jury  or  damage  may  be  to  me.  clatuum  fregity  or  for  breaking  and  entering 
The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged;  upon  the  phuntiff's  close.  A  higher  offence 
it  is  a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damwum  ab§'  against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  property, 
q%Le  injuria^  damage  but  no  wrong;  no  legal  than  mere  encroachment  on  lus  ponoossion,  is 
right  of  mine  has  been  violated.  The  law  that  which  consists  in  a  usurpation  of  the  prop- 
favors,  though  it  does  not  adopt  in  its  whole  erty  itself.  An  iigury  of  this  nature  is  most 
extent^  the  principle  of  morals  that  every  one  likely  to  happen  in  respect  to  personal  prop- 
ought  so  to  use  his  own  rights  as  not  to  ii\jure  erty,  and  one  of  the  most  fr^uent  actiGns  for 
others.  On  this  ground  it  is  disposed  to  re-  torts  of  this  nature  is  that  of  trover.  One  may 
cognize  a  wrong  when  it  sees  iigury  or  dam-  be  further  injured  in  his  rights  of  prc^ierty  by 
age,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  require  him  who  the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  fraud.  In  tlM 
has  done  the  damage  to  justify  his  act.  So  last  respect,  for  example,  an  action  lies  when 
when  the  wrong  is  clear,  the  law  is  disposed  one  knowingly  utters  a  falsehood  to  the  plain- 
to  presume  iigury  even  tnough  it  be  not  ap-  tiff  with  the  demgn  to  deprive  him  of  a  benefit 
parent.  Every  wrong,  says  Judge  Story,  im-  and  to  acquire  it  to  himself,  and  dapiage  natn- 
ports  damage  in  the  very  nature  of  it;  and  if  rally  results  from  the  plaintiffs  belief  But  it 
no  other  damage  is  established,  the  party  is  en-  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
titled  to  nominal  damage.  To  use  Sir  John  fendant  intended  to  defraud  the  plaintiff  par- 
Holt^s  quaint  and  familiar  illustration:  '^If  a  ticularly.  Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  lecom- 
man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  though  it  mendation  of  another,  representing  him  to  be 
cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  little  solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  Uie  purpose 
diachylon^  yet  he  shall  have  his  action.^'  It  is  of  obtaining  credit  for  him,  is  liable  to  any  gba 
on  this  principle,  that,  without  proving  any  ao-  who  gives  credit  to  the  report  and  thereby  sni- 
tual  damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  may  fers  ii^ury. — Passing  from  rights  in  corporeal 
maintain  an  action  against  an  intruder,  or  one  and  tangible  things  to  rights  which,  though 
whose  lands  are  flowed  against  him  who  con-  incidental  in  great  part  to  corporeal  property, 
structs  a  dam  so  as  to  set  back  the  water.  So  are  yet  in  themselves  incorporeal  and  less  spe* 
a  voter  can  sustain  suit  against  the  authorities  cific  or  definable,  we  meet  die  tort  of  nuisance, 
for  refusing  his  ballot,  even  though  his  candi-  which  consists  in  injury  to  the  more  nataral 
date  was  elected.  These  are  cases  of  legal'  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  infringe- 
wrongs,  infringements  of  legal  rights;  and  even  mentof  patent  and  copyrights  and  rights  to 
if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  injury  or  trade  marks,  which  are  rights  created  and^  as- 
damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.  To  sured  by  the  positive  law. — ^In  onr  exainhia- 
this  class  also  belong  those  cases  of  torts  in  tlon  of  torts  we  have  thus  far  consideFed  per- 
Which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of  sons  only  in  their  natural  capacity.  It  is 
a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove  obvious  tiiat  new  rights  arise  and  new  wrongs 
ii^urious  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a  become  possible  when  the  individual  is  ciothed 
legal  act  in  such  a  careless  or  negligent  mim-  with  an  artificial  character;  when,  for  example^ 
ner  that  injury  may  probably  result ;  for  care-  he  becomes  a  sheriff^  a  magistrate,  or  other 
lessness  of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself  public  oflScer.  The  new  functions  with  which 
morally  wrong,  and  by  the  construction  of  law  ne  is  ihyested  give  him  capacity  for  doing  ofEi- 
is  legally  wrong  when  injury  results  from  it. —  cial  wrongs;  and  these,  as  they  affect  priTate 
Property  can  be  the  medium  of  torts  or  wrongs  individuals,  form  new  classes  of  torts.-— A  o<»- 
to  the  owner  only  in  virtue  of  its  representing  poration  is  liable  like  an  individual  for  its  torts. 
him.  It  must  in  some  way  be  directly  im-  Thus  a  turnpike  company  has  been  held  to  an- 
pressed  with  his  personality,  before  any  tres-  swer  for  injuries  resulting  frt>m  defect  In  a 
pass  upon  it  will  assume  the  character  of  an  bridge,  and  a  canal  company  for  damagaa 
izyury  to  him.   That  this  is  the  view  of  the  law  caused  by  a  want  of  repair  of  its  locks.    A 
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oorpondon  it  liable  for  the  wrongfbl  acts  of  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the 
its  officers,  either  where  they  are  expressly  typical  fonns  in  the  above  order  of  families, 
aathorized  to  do  the  acts,  or  where  they  were  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  divide  the  amyda^  acoord- 
done  himaMe  in.  pnrsaanoe  of  a  general  an-  ing  to  habitat,  into  ehenites  or  land  tortoises, 
thority.  Bnt,  generally  speaking,  il  cannot  corresponding  to  teitudininaj  and  elodites  or 
be  held  for  any  ofBances  by  its  servants  that  marsh  tortoises,  indnding  all  the  other  families 
are  properly,  in  any  case,  only  personal  acts,  except  the  trianyehidm,  which  form  their  ^<>to- 
like  maJldoQS  prosecution,  slahder,  or  false  mites  or  river  tortoises.  Though  some  pass 
impriflonment.  But  a  corporation  has  been  nearly  all  their  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 
held  responsible  for  an  assault  and  battery  tirely  aquatic,  and  none  can  swim  unsupported 
committed  by  a  servant  acting  under  its  an-  for  great  distances ;  when  in  the  water,  they 
thoritf.  Banks  are  tiable  for  the  frauds  and  usually  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
mist^es  of  their  officers,  committed  within  the  swim  freely  except  when  seeking  or  leaving  it. 
proper  limits  of  the  business ;  as  in  respect  to  Their  looomotion  is  a  kind  of  walking,  the 
entries  in  their  books  or  to  accounts  of  deposits,  weight  being  about  equally  distributed  on  the 
80  they  are  liable,  without  special  agreement,  front  and  hind  limbs,  which  have  nearly  the 
for  the  de&ult  of  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  same  development,  the  motions  of  each  pair  al- 
respeet  to  collections  which  the  bank  has  spe-  '  temating  with  each  other.  The  shield  or  cara- 
cifically  undertaken  for  its  customers.  But,  pace  is  more  synunetrical  than  in  the  turtles ; 
according  to  the  weight  of  authority  (for  the  the  feet  are  always  distinct  from  the  legs,  and 
role  is  not  well  establuhed),  a  bank  would  not  movable  upon  them ;  the  toes  are  either  sepi^ 
be  answerable,  upon  such  default,  for  losses  on  rate  and  short,  or  united  by  a  web  capable  of 
a  note,  payable  at  a  ^stant  place,  and  received  expansion  and  contraction ;  the  limbs  can  gen- 
by  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  the  orally  be  withdrawn  under  the  carapace,  and 
mere  local  medium  of  communication  with  the  the  head  wholly  or  partially.  The  tortoises 
real  collecting  agent,  provided  always  that  the  rank  higher  in  the  order  than  the  turties. — ^In 
bank  has  used  good  faith  and  reasonable  care  the  trianyehidm  the  carapace  is  flat,  thin,  and 
in  the  selection  of  such  agent  or  correspondent,  oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the  ribs  united  only 
Monicipal  corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for  on  tiie  median  line,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  same  acts  thyat  would  warrant  an  action  the  margin  Kke  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  it  is  cov- 
against  individuals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the  ered  with  a  tough  skin,  flexible  on  the  margins ; 
aathority  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or  neck  long  and  flexible ;  head  pointed,  and  ter- 
bureau  of  its  government,  authorized  to  act  in  minatiog  in  a  long  leathery  snout;  Jaws  cov- 
the  premises  to  which  the  particular  act  re-  ered  with  a  homy  sheath,  and  the  lips  fleshy; 
lates.  Thus  they  must  answer  for  nuisances  feet  short,  broad,  and  strong,  5-toed  and  ftilly 
Dn  their  lands,  for  injuries  resulting  fh>m  the  webbed,  8  of  the  toes  with  claws ;  limbs  only 
irant  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  a  public  partially  retractile  and  moving  horizontally ; 
(arveyor,  or  from  the  careless  performance  of  skin  loose  and  free  about  the  neck  and  limbs, 
(treet  grading,  or  from  neglect  to  repair  streets,  Of  the  8  North  American  genera,  all  occur  to 
(evers,  and  drains.  The  civil  liability  of  mu-  the  north  of  the  21st  iso&ermal  line,  while 
lidpal  corporations  for  iijuries  sustained  by  those  of  the  old  world  are  found  only  to  the 
lefects  in  the  highway  is  generally  determined  south  of  that  Hue ;  the  American  species  ex* 
ly  exprera  statutes.  They  usually  require  the  tend  over  the  whole  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
y&j  ''*'  to  be  kept  safe  and  convenient,"  and  '  mountains,  and  as  far  nortii  as  the  great  Idces 
whether  this  requirement  has  been  complied  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence ;  the  foreign  spe- 
nth  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury. — ^The  oies  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  S.  £. 
ariona  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for  tort,  Asia  and  Afirica.  The  oldest  geological  deposit 
re  treated  specifically  under  the  tities  AssAtrLT,  in  which  any  of  this  family  has  been  discovered 
LTTACHMBNT,  OoPTBioHT,  EzBouTiON,  LiBBL,  is  the  grecusand  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
fuiaANOB,  Patbmts,  Ssbvamt,  Bhbsiff,  Blah*  active  spedes,  preferring  the  muddy  bottom  of 
KS,  Tradb  M abx,  Tbbspass,  Tbovbb,  io.  shallow  water,  sometimes  lying  concealed  in 
TORTOISE,  the  popular  name  of  the  chelo-  the  mud  with  only  a  part  of  the  head  exposed, 
ian  reptiles  whose  habits  are  wholly  or  in  taking  breath  from  time  to  time  by  stretchmg 
art  tenrestrial  and  fluviatile,  includii^^  all  the  up  their  long  neck  and  raising  the  tip  of  the 
)3tadinata  except  the  marine  species  or  turties  snout  above  the  surface ;  they  can  remain  un- 
-that  is,  the  amydcB  of  Oppelras  distinguished  der  water  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
om  the  ehelonn  of  the  same  author.  Their  rarely  going  on  land,  where  their  movements 
aneral  charaoters  have  been  given  under  Txs-  are  awkward ;  in  the  water  they  move  rapidly, 
TDiNATA.  The  sub-order  arnvdoj  according  to  striking  suddenly  at  objects  by  means  of  their 
rof.  Agassiz,  comprises  the  following  7fam-  long  neck;  they  prey  principally  on  fi^,  seiz- 
ies,  not  eqnaJIy  related  to  each  other:  triony-  ing  also  frogs,  small  birds,  and  younff  alliga- 
^idm  or  soft  t<Mrtoi8es,  ehdifcddm  (the  matama-  tors  and  lizards;  the  species  found  in  the  I^le 
;),Ay<2rat^E^Mto,cMyim(i(BorsniK>per8,oi»a-  is  very  destructive  to  young  crocodiles;  they 
srnoida  or  mad  tortoises,  empdaidm  or  terra-  have  been  known  to  attack  persons  while  bath- 
ns,  and  tettudinina  or  land  tortoises.  Of  the  ing.  They  are  very  wary,  but  are  frequentiy 
3ry  nnmeroiia  spedes  here  induded,  space  caught  by  hooks  baited  with  a  live  fish ;  their 
VOL.  XV. — 85 
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flesh  is  highly  esteediecL    Their  eggs  are  nn-  inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  troiwd  Soofli 

merous,  spherical,  and  yery  brittle;  thej  are  America,  feeding  on  fish ;  itisoaptuedforitB 

deposited  on  sandy  shores  near  the  water  in  excellent  flesh. — ^The  Jl^dra^f^idida^  oontibh 

April  and  May,  and  the  yoong  appear  in  Joly.  ing  the  genera  pltUemys,  podommmfty  ^,  wm 

The  genus  trionyx  (Wagler),  equivalent  to  eryp-  united  to  the  chelyoids  by  J.  £.  Gnj,  the  tro 

topuM  (Dam.  and  Bibr.),  is  peculiar  to  Asia  and  forming  the  iloditeg  pleurodire$  of  Dom^  and 

Africa,  the  species  of  this  country  formerly  re-  Bibron.     The  neck  is  long,  the  head  retncdle 

ferred  to  it  belonging  to  the  genera  eupidonecteg  or  bent  laterally  under  the  shidd;  in  some  the 

gagler),  platypeUU  (Fitz.),  and  amyda  (Ag.).  skull  presents  the  union  of  the  tonpcnl  lad 
e  common  soft-sheUed  tortoise  of  the  north-  parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof  oier  die 
em  states  {A,  tpinifer^  Ag.)  attains  a  length  of  temporal  region,  as  in  marine  tortles,  eombin- 
14  inches ;  it  is  yellowish  brown,  beneath  ing  thus  the  fEonily  characters  of  the  tvo  sab- 
white,  mottled,  streaked,  and  dotted  with  black ;  orders ;  Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  that  pcdi^eMntfi 
a  blunt  keel  along  the  median  line  slopes  uni-  will  be  found  to  agreemore  closelj  with  the  eih 
formly  to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior  margin  is  lier  geological  types  than  witii  anj  other,  asd 
famished  with  spines ;  it  is  found  from  Lake  that  the  group  of  pUwrodkm  hears  ih»  suse 
Ohamplain  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  the  relation  to  other  testudinatra  that  the  n\tm- 
Missouri  and  Misdssippi  rivers ;  its  flesh  is  very  pials  do  to  ordinary  mammals.  The  sexual 
delicate.  Other  species  of  this  genus  are  found  differences  are  so  great  that  thej  hare  been 
in  the  south-western  states.  The  common  tri-  mistaken  for  specific ;  the  tail  of  the  male  is 
onyx  of  the  southern  states  (P.  ferax^  Fitz.)  much  the  longest,  and  in  ^  lex  there  are 
much  resembles  the  northern  species,  and  has  sharp  asperities  between  the  jointa  of  the  hind 
been  generally  confounded  with  it;  the  head,  legs;  tiie  colors  are  also  different.  This  group 
however,  is  shorter,  wider,  and  higher,  de-  is  foreign  to  the  United  8tatM,  and  ibo^I; 
soending  steeply  to  the  long  proboscis,  which,  as  South  American,  a  few  being  found  in  Afria 
in  all  the  family,  is  not  an  organ  of  smell,  but  and  Madagascar. — ^The  (^yclroida,  vhichhiTe 
rather  of  touch  and  for  respiratory  purposes,  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  5si^ 
in  the  former  sense  acting' like  the  snout  of  the  Fmo  Tubtije,  are  thoroughly  aqn^^  and  the 
moles  and  shrews ;  nostrils  terminal  and  verti-  lowest  of  the  amyda  ezoept  tiie  precedise 
cal ;  mouth  large  but  short ;  jaws  strong,  blunt,  families ;  they  are  characterized  hj  their  keeled 
and  adapted  for  crushing ;  it  attains  a  length  of  back,  serrated  margin,  broad,  flat,  and  imjw- 
18  and  a  width  of  Id  indies;  there  are  well  de-  fectly  retractile  head,  narrow  and  cn»-iil» 
fined  black  dots  on  the  back,  and  the  lower  sternum,  and  large  taiL  There  is  oDe  spedei 
surface  is  white;  it  is  found  only  from  Georgia  {pUUygtemum^  Gray)  in  Ghins,  and  one  of 
to  western  Louisiana.  In  the  A,  mutiea  (Fitz.),  each  of  the  genera  ehelydra  (Sch¥ei|.)  tad 
found  from  Kew  York  to  Pennsylvania  and  ffypoehelys  (Ag.)  in  Nor&i  Am^ea;  misisa 
west  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  up-  very  singular  geographical  distrihntioD,  esp^ 
per  Mississippi,  and  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  oially  as  they  are  found  only  to  the  east  of  the 
the  head  and  jaws  are  longer  and  narrower;  Rocky  mountains;  they  enated,  hoTerer^in 
the  carapace  is  smooth,  and  the  lower  parts  Europe  in  the  miocene  period.  The  ^SS'^ 
uniform  whitish;  it  is  light  brown  above  with  usually  spherical,  but  sometimes  ovate;  i^ 
minute  dark  spots,  and  has  a  well  marked  de-  hatched  the  young  have  a  cireokr  ^T-7^ 
pression  along  ^e  middle  of  the  back ;  it  feeds  cinoH&rTundm  have  a  long  and  nanov  bo4^ 
principally  on  aauatio  larvae ;  it  attains  a  length  the  carapace  rising  to  behind  the  middle,  m 
of  12  and  a  wiath  of  10  inches.  Very  large  thence  descending  steeply  hsckrim;  the 
species  of  this  family  were  brought  here  from  whole  shield  is  ossified,  covered  with  li^ 
western  equatorial  Africa  by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu. —  homy  scales,  and  as  wide  behind  as  m  frci^ 
The  ehdyoidm  somewhat  resemble  the  preced-  with  a  tendency  of  the  edges  to  roondopiw 
ing  &mily,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  more  turn  inward ;  the  sternum  is  less  exteos^ 
retractile  and  furnished  with  numerous  mem*  than  in  the  succeeding  families,  and  ^^  P^ 
branous  fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form ;  the  more  movable,  the  former  with  an  odd  mm 
carapace  is  flattened,  covering  about  \  of  the  and  divided  longitudinally  into  two  gjiddk^ 
necJk,  thick,  completely  ossified  and  reg^ular-  cal  halves;  the  tail  is  neither  long  ^^^ 
ly  divided  into  plates;  head  broad  and  flat,  enough  to  bear  any  of  the  weight  of  uteoo^ 
turned  to  one  side  under  the  shield;  eyes  far  and  in  the  male  ends  inahomynaH;  Mg^^ 
forward,  directed  upward  and  outward;  snout  der,  feet  short  and  round,  toes  freeif  jwr^* 
long  and  membranous ;  jaws  wei^  neither  and  webbed,  and  the  whole  Ter7  °^'^* 
sharp-edged  nor  pointed ;  mouth  wide  with  head  long  behind  and  short  in  front  otwe 
fleshy  lips,  adapted  for  taking  soft  and  minute  eyes,  pointed,  with  the  small  month  nnoo^ 
prey;  the  jaws  may  be  opened  and  shut  quickly  neatn;  alveolar  ridge  ^harp,  the  lover  j* 
and  continuously  like  a  duck^s  bill;  legs  short  ending  in  a  sharp  point;  neck  ^^^.'^^ 
and  stout,  not  retractile,  and  feet  broad,  5-toed,  der ;  the  plastron  is  sometimes  ^^'i 
with  long,  sharp  claws,  only  4  on  the  hind  toes,  average  size  they  are  the  smallest  of  the  oro< 
There  is  only  the  single  genus  ehduB  (Dnm.),  the  least  being  about  4  and  the  largest  9  ind^ 
and  a  single  species,  the  matamata  {6,  inatcm(}h  in  length ;  all  are  American,  and  no  ^. 
ta,Dum.),attainingalengthof  2or8feet;  it  their  fossil  eziatenoe  has  been  disooTerea;v 
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sexes  are  yery  different.    They  live  mostly  in  mal  and  yegetable,  consisting  of  ^h^  worms, 
water  and  in  the  mud,  coming  out  to  bask  in  the  larvsB,  berries,  leaves,  and  grass ;  they  are  not 
sua  in  places  where  they  can  readily  drop  into  ferocious,  and  are  unable  to  catch  an  active 
the  water  at  the  approadi  of  danger ;  their  food  pi'^y ;  they  are  most  abundant  in  warm  regions. 
'  is  principally  animal,  and  their  motions  quick,  The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  dug  by  their  hind 
though  feeble  and  awkward ;  generally  timid,  legs,  the  terrestrial  species  laying  2  to  7,  and 
they  Dite  fiercely  if  attacked  while  feeding,  like  the  aquatic  10  to  more  than  80 ;  the  shell  is 
the  insectivora  among  mammals.    The  colors  less  c^careons  and  more  flexible  than  is  usual; 
are  generally  dark,  sometimes  with  reddish,  the  shape  is  oblong.    The  young  are  at  first 
greenish,  and  yellowish  tints.    They  lay  8  to  5  circular,  gibwing  more  and  more   elliptical 
eggs,  on  the  shore  near  the  water,  in  holes  dug  with  lure ;  the  shield  is  not  ossified  tiU  late  in 
by  their  hind  feet ;  they  are  elongated,  with  a  life.    Though  this  family  is  most  numerous  in 
smooth  and  shilling  surface,  thick,  and  brittle.  Korth  America,  there  is  not  a  single  species 
In  the  common  mud  tortoise  (thyr<fstemum  described  under  the  genus  emya  by  herpetolo- 
Pennsylvanieum,  Ag.),  the  jaws  are  strong  and  sists  which  belongs  in  it;  the  so  called  eiitudo 
cutting,  and  the  mouth  long  and  narrow ;  it  is  Blandingii,  corresponding  to  the  emy9  of  Eu- 
dnsky  brown  above,  yellowish  dusky  or  brown-  rope,  is  the  only  representative  here  of  Brong- 
ish  below ;  chin  and  throat  dirty  yellow,  with  niart^s  genus ;  the  others  belong  to  various 
the  warts  on  the  latter  brighter;  it  is  usually  genera  as  establi^ed  by  Agassiz  in  vol.  i  of 
about  81  inches  long,  nearly  8  wide,  and  If  his  "  Oontributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 
high.    It  is  found  firom  Pennsylvania  to  Flor-  the  United  States'*  (1857).    The  genera  pty^ 
Ida,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  ekemyi  (-^O?  traekemys  {Ag.)^malacoelemmy9 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sternum  (Gray),  and  deiroehelyB  (Ag.)  have  been  de- 
are  movable  on  the  central  piece ;  it  abounds  scribed  under  Tsrbapin.     The  common  and 
in  muddy  ponds,  feeding  on  small  fi^  and  handsome  painted  tortoise  (ehryiemya  piet(k, 
aqnatio  insects  and  larveo ;  it  is  a  pest  to  an-  Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  borders  of 
glers,  seizing  the  bait  set  for  better  game ;  it  the  black  dorsal  scales,  the  blood-red  blotches 
has  a  slight  odor  of  musk,  but  less  so  than  the  and  lines  on  the  marginal  plates,  limbs,  and 
next  species.     The   musk  tortoise   (ozotheca  under  part  of  tail,  and  the  golden  yellow  ster- 
odorata,  Ag.)  has  the  nose  projecting  far  be^  num ;    hind  toes  fully  webbed ;    there  is  a 
yond  the  end  of  the  jaw,  and  tiie  alveolar  ridge  notch  in  the  homy  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw, 
sharp  and  cutting;  tne  color  above  is  black  or  the  edge  of  each  side  projecting  to  form  lateral 
dasky,  clouded  with  brown,  and  dirty  yellow-  teeth  close  together.    It  is  found  as  far  north 
ish  white  below ;  a  yellowish  white  line  from  as  New  Brunswick,  through  the  eastern  and 
the  snout  over  each  eye  and  dong  the  neck;  middle  states  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
limbs  dingy  white  below ;  it  is  about  8|  inches  west  of  the  Ohio  it  is  replaced  by  the   C. 
lon^,  2i  wide,  and  H  high.    It  ranges  from  marginata  (Ag.) ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 
New  England  to  Florida,  a£l  west  to  the  Missis-  41  wide,  and  2|  high ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
s^ippi ;  the  habits  are  like  those  of  the  mud  tor-  ditches  and  sluggish  waters,  spending  most  of 
toise;  a  favorite  habitat  is  a  Carolina  rice  field,  the  day  basking  in  the  sun;  it  is  very  timid, 
where  in  the  ditches  it  finds  a  plenty  of  small  hibernates  early,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
6sh  and  tadpoles;  it  emits  when  alive  a  strone  pear  in  spring;  it  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  tad- 
3dor  of  musk.    The  genus  eina$temum  (Spix;  poles,  &o.,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  anglers ; 
belongs  in  Central  and  South  America.— -The  it  will  survive  only  a  few  days  out  of  the  wa* 
•mydaida  are  most  numerous  in  species,  over  ter.    The  speckled  or  spotted  tortoise  (non- 
K>  being  described,  presenting  great  differences  emys  guttata,  Ag.)  is  another  very  common 
n    size,  structure,  and  habits.     The  body  is  species,  distinguished  by  its  yellow  dots  on  a 
>vate,  swelling  in  the  centre,  the  margin  with  black  ^onnd,  and  its  blackish  sternum  border* 
i  tendency  to  spread  outward ;  the  carapace  is  ed  wim  yellow ;  the  edge  of  the  upper  law  is 
^mpletely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures,  high  straight,  slightly  notched  in  fron^  with  the 
.nd  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions ;  plas-  snout  rounded ;  the  neck  and  loose  skin  scaly. 
ron  long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged ;  It  is  found  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas, 
he^  jaws  homy,  without  lips,  and  not*termi-  and  to  the  east  of  the  AUeghanies;  it  often 
&ting  in  long  sharp  points ;  head,  neck,  and  comes  on  land,  to  feed  on  worms  and  ortiiop- 
Lmbs  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the  end  terons  insects ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long,  8  wide^ 
f  tlie  snout,  which  is  not  prolonged  into  a  pro-  and  If  high.    The  geographic  tortoise  (graptd* 
o9<na ;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short  and  free,  my»  geographica,  Ag.)  is  so  called  from  the  net- 
ceordin^  as  the  habits  are  aquatic  or  terres-  work  of  readish  brown  lines  spread  irregularly 
'ial  ;  skm  of  head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail  more  over  the  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  re* 
r    less  scaly.     They  are  principally  aquatic,  semblinff  the  outlines  of  countries  on  a  map ; 
lOTigh  some  are  terrestrial,  the  limbs  moving  the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  alveolar  surface 
ox-LzontaUy  while  swimming,  and  walking  be-  flat,  smooth,  and  horizontal ;  upper  jaw  with- 
Lg^  performed  on  the  whole  foot  (as  in  planti-  out  a  notch,  and  the  end  of  the  lower  spoon- 
rades) ;  they  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  shaped ;  there  is  a  ridge  along  the  back.    It  is 
x&  smallest  being  4  and  the  largest  (the  aqua-  one  of  the  most  active  and  bold  of  the  famHyi 
c)  15  inches  in  length.    The  food  is  both  ani*  and  is  found  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
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to  Mioliigiiny  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  it  is  tloated.  In  the  sonih  and  west  are  other  spe- 
over  8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  cies  with  only  8  toes. — ^In  the  tstimdinuM  or 
high,  with  a  tail  of  2^  inches.  The  sculptured  land  tortoises  t^e  carapace  is-entlrdy  oasified, 
tortoise  (glypUmy»  imeulpta^  Ag.)  is  a  very  very  convex  in  the  middle  region,  but  well  bal- 
common  species  in  the  northern  states  and  as  lanced;  the  plastron  is  broad,  flat,  and  solid; 
far  south  as  New  Jersey ;  the  carapace  is  red-  openings  for  protrusion  of  limbs  small  and  nar- 
diah  brown,  each  scale  with  radiating  yellow  row ;  head,  limbs,  and  tail  completdj  retrao- 
ridges,  often  smoothed  down  in  old  specimens;  tUe  within  the  shell,  and  the  plastron  ia  some 
marginal  plates  and  sternum  yellow,  each  with  with  movable  lobes;  the  homy  plates  touch 
a  black  spot  at  the  posterior  angle,  and  gener-  each  other  at  the  edges,  and  exhibit  eoneeDtric 
ally  witii  concentric  striaa ;  limbs  brick-dust  lines  of  growth ;  head  small  and  shielded,  nose 
color  below ;  the  upper  Jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a  broad,  and  eyes  fieur  apart ;  alveolar  mai^pn  with 
bill,  arched  downward  and  notched  at  tip,  and  a  sharp  edge,  and  the  Jaws  fitting  doeely  b; 
the  lower  jaw  arched  upward;  it  is  8  mcbes  ridges  and  furrows;  skm  everywhere  more  c? 
long,  5  broad,  and  about  8  high,  with  a  tail  of  less  scidy ;  toes  mostly  concealed  under  the 
over  2  inches;  it  passes  long  periods  of  time  skin,  as  fiBr  as  the  last  joints,  which  are  free 
away  Arom  water.  Blanding^s  tortoise  {emyi  and  covered  by  flat  sharp  naOs,  usuaQy  5  an- 
meleagrUy  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the  terior  and  4  posterior ;  feet  short,  stoat,  and 
genUs  here ;  it  is  black  above  with  numerous  somewhat  dubbed ;  the  great  intestine  is  long- 
yellow  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  lines ;  be-  er  and  the  lungs  larger  than  in  any  other  te»- 
low  dusky  yellow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad-  tudinate,  in  relation  with  the  greats  ecniTexity 
rangular  dark  spot  at  the  outer  and  posterior  of  the  shell.  They  are  most  abundant  in  warm 
angle;  the  alveolar  surface  is  narrow,  and  its  climates,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  order^  the 
horny  sheath  notched  in  front ;  the  plastron  is  great  Galapagos  tortoise  being  8  to  4  feet  long, 
not  united  by  suture  to  the  carapace,  and  is  tiie  African  coul  {psammobata  radiaJkm^  fitx.) 
hinged  in  .the  middle,  the  two  parts  being  raised  1|,  the  gopher  1,  and  the  common  £im>pcan 
to  meet  it  when  the  animal  withdraws  into  its  land  tortoise  8  inches  (the  smallest  of  the  iami- 
shell ;  the  head  is  long  and  wide,  and  the  mouth  ly) ;  here  also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantie  wkt- 
broad.  The  young  are  nearly  circular,  black  90cnely9  Atlat  (Cautl.  and  Falc),  from  the  S- 
and  spotless  above,  and  the  scales  granular ;  the  valik  hills,  which  must  have  measored  nearly 
sternum  black  with  a  white  edge ;  they  elon-  18  feet  in  length,  and  found  with  the  great  ex- 

Sate  rapidly  with  growth.    It  is  found  from  tinct  pachyderms  which  it  so  much  lescanbled 

few  Englimd  westward  to  Wisconsui,.  being  in  gait  and  habits.    It  is  singular  ^bA  there 

most  abxmdant  on  the  prairies,  and  very  terres-  are  no  tortoises  indigenous  to  the  Britialiislaiids, 

trial  in  its  habits ;  it  is  8  inches  long,  hi  wide^  though  they  might  be  easOy  naturaliaed  theie. 

8  high,  with  a  tail  of  2i  inches.    The  common  All  tiie  American  te$tudinina  belong  to  the 

fresh  water  tortoise  of  the  south  and  east  of  genus  xerobatea  (Ag.).    They  live  entirely  on 

Europe  (F.  lutaHa^  Merr.)  hs  about  0  inches  land,  and  when  put  into  water  walk  on  the 

long,  blackish  above  with  interrupted  light  vel-  bottom ;  the  body  is  raised  on  the  last  joint  of 

low  stripes ;  it  E^uts  its  shell  less  close  than  the  toes,  and  the  ^t  is  firmer,  more  steady, 

the  box  tortoises ;  it  feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  and  less  slow  than  m  any  other  tortousL  They 

small  fishes,  tadpoles,  slugs,  &c. ;  its  flesh  is  are  hannless,  offering  no  reslslanoe  lAcn  at- 

much  esteemed,  and  in  oroer  to  fatten  it  bread  tacked,  trusting  for  protection  to  Aeir  afaidd, 

and  tender  herbage  are  supplied  in  parks  adapt-  within  which  the  hcttd  is  drawn  venr  ftr  back, 

ed  for  the  purpose.   The  box  or  checkered  tor-  the  neck  being  bent  like  the  letter  8  nd  ver- 

toise  {ciitudo  Virginea,  Ag. ;  G.  clatua  and  Oar-  tically ;  their  food  is  exclusively  ysgolaUe^ 

olina  of  other  authors)  has  a  rough  and  strong  conmsting  oi  succulent  plants  and  fleshy  feiita. 

shell,  generally  of  a  light  brownish  color  with  There  are  only  8  genera,  but  many  specaea.  In 

very  numerous  bright  yellow  blotches  and  lines,  tserdbatea  the  front  legs  are  compressed,  and  the 

more  or  less  radiating,  giving  somewhat  the  feet  have  large  flat  nails,  but  not  a  plantigrade 

appearance  of  tortoise  sheU:   sternum  usual-  palm;  the  hind  feet  are  plantigrade;  tlie  head 

ly  yellowish  with  dark  blotcnes;  the  head  is  is  very  broad,  mouth  wide,  lowor  jaw  lu|^ 

long  and  very  high,  alveolar  edge  narrow,  with  and  both  with  sharp  ridges;  the  X.  OanUmtu 

upper  jaw  projecting  downward  like  a  beak ;  (Ag.),  or  tesPudo  polfphemiu  0andiBX  has  been 

hmd  feet  plantigrade ;  plastron  with  a  hinge  iu  described  under  €K)j^eb.    In  tbe  Aflioan  ge- 

the  middle,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  nus  kinio^i  (Bell)  the  posterior  part  of  the 

portion  can  each  be  brought  in  contact  with  dorsal  shield  is  movable  downwara,  d»a  binge 

the  carapace,  and  enclose  the  animal  in  a  per-  being  between  the  5tli  and  6tb  ribs;  in  j>yna 

feet  box.    It  is  about  6^  inches  long,  44  wide,  (Bell),  from  the  East  Indies,  the  anterior  part 

and  :2|  high ;  it  is  found  from  New  England  of  the  plastron  is  movable.    In  the  European 

eouth  to  l£e  Oarolinas,  and  west  to  Michigan ;  land  tortoise  (Uatudo  GnBea^  linn.)  the  cars- 

it  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and  a  very  poor  swim-  pace  is  oval,  somewhat  widest  and  gibbons  be- 

mer :  it  is  common  m  the  pine  barrens  of  the  hind,  marbled  with  black  and  yellow;  plawtTOQ 

floutnem  states,  where  it  is  called  cooter  and  pale  yellow  with  a  wide  bladdsh  band  down 

pine  terrapin  by  the  negroes;  it  feeds  on  in-  each  side;  legs  short,  and  tail  ending  in  a 

sects  and  suoculent  plants,  and  is  easily  domes-  homy  tip.    It  is  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greeee, 
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and  other  conntries  bordering  on  tbe  Mediter-  oonvenis.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  glass,  earth- 
ranean ;  it  has  frequentlj  been  carried  to  Eng-  enware,  oordage,  wax  candles,  leather,  soap, 
land,  where  it  has  been  domesticated  and  known  brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  mannfactared. 
to  live  more  than  a  centniy.  This  is  probably  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  abont  100 
the  species  which,  according  to  fable,  Mercurj  tons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 
found  after  an  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  Quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known  as  Tortosa 
which  from  its  carapace  and  dried  tendons  jasper,  are  situated  about  8  m.  from  the  city, 
gave  out  a  musical  sound  when  struck  by  him,  — Scipio  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  Boman 
and  thus  led  him  to  construct  the  testudo  or  tnunicipium  upon  Tortosa.  It  was  early  taken 
ancient  lyre,  afterward  presented  to  Apollo  by  the  Moors,  but  was  wrested  from  them  in 
and  the  Muses. — The  Galapagos  tortoise  (mega-  811  by  Louis  le  D6bonnaire.  They  afterward 
loehslys  Indica.  Fitz. ;  testudo  elepTuzntopua,  retook  it,  and  it  became  the  harbor  of  a  nest 
Harlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  order,  frequently  of  pirates.  A  crusade  was  proclaimed  against 
measuring  12  feet  in  circumference ;  the  shell  It  in  1148  by  Eugenius  HI.,  and  it  was  cap- 
is  very  convex  and  of  a  deep  brown  color,  tured.  The  Moors  made  desperate  efforts  to 
It  is  V617  fond  of  water,  drinkmg  large  quan-  retake  it,  but  the  Christian  women  defended 
titles,  and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud  the  walls  while  the  men  sallied  out  and  put 
like  a  pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountains  the  besiegers  to  flight  Many  privileges  were 
and  others  in  the  low  lands 'of  the  Galapagos  conferred  upon  the  women  in  reward  for  the 
islands,  and  the  latter  in  their  journeys  after  bravery  displayed,  and  in  IITO  the  military  or- 
water  in  the  elevated  regions  have  worn  well  der  of  La  Hacha,  or  the .  Flambeau,  was  insti- 
beaten  paths,  which  led  mariners  to  the  dis-  tuted  for  them.  The  French  took  Tortosa  in 
covery  of  the  much  coveted  springs,  often  at  a  1798,  and  again  in  1811,  when  Qon.  Lilli  was 
great  distance. from  the  shore;  they  drink  by  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  condemned  to 
immersing  the  head,  up  to  the  eyes,  and  swal-  death  for  surrendering  it,  but  was  pardoned  by 
lowing  great  mouthfuls,  about  10  per  minute  Ferdinand  YII. 

according  to  Darwin;  then- flesh  is  excellent^  TOBTUGA  (Span.,  "the  turtle").    L  One 
and  largely  used  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  of  the  Leeward  islands,  in  the  Oaribbean  sea, 
very  dear  oil  is  made  from  the  fat.    They  feed  55  m.  W.  firom  Margarita;  length  from  £.  to 
on  soccolent  plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  cap-  W.  15  m^  breadth  8  m.    It  beloi^  to  Yene- 
tivitj  are  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  mar-  2uela.    IT.  A  small  island  lying  off  the  N.  W. 
rows ;  they  were  formeny  very  numerous  in  coast  of  Hayti,  in  lat.  20°  N.,  long.  72°  86'  W. ; 
these  islands,  and  probably  live  for  centuries ;  length  fi-om  E.  to  W.  22  m.,  breadth  5  m.    m.  • 
their  gait  is  very  slow,  about  2  miles  in  24  An  island  in  the  gulf  of  California,  85  m.  8. 
hours,  though  they  have  beeh  known  to  travel  from  the  island  of  Tiburon. 
4  miles  in  the  same  time.    The  eggs  are  laid  TOBTUGAS.   .  I.  A  group  of  10  islets  or 
in  October  in  the  sand,  and  are  about  8  inches  keys,  also  called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  at  the  en- 
in  circamference ;  the  young  are  devoured  by  Irance  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  W.  8.  W. 
birds  of  prey;  in  Great  Britcun,  where  numbers  firom  Cape  Sable,  the  extreme  southern  point 
have  been  kept  alive,  they  go  under  ground  in  of  Florida.    They  are  low  coral  islets,  and  part- 
November  and  reappear  in  the  middle  of  April ;  ly  covered  with  mangrove  bushes.  A  lighthouse 
many  have  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  has  been  erected  on  Bash  or  Garden  key ;  and 
TOBTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  group  of  West  In  1861-'2  refractory  members  of  several  volun- 
India  islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lyr  teer  regiments  were  sent  thither  to  work  upon 
ing  between  Virgin  Gorda  and  St.  John^s,  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson.    U.  An  isl- 
lat.  18**  24'  K.,  long.  64^*  82'  W. ;  pop.  in  1851,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  off  the  K  E.  coast  of 
about  10,000.   It  Ib  12  m.  lon^  by  2  to  4  broad,  Cuba,  fi-om  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  nar- 
and  has  a  rough  and  mountamoua  surface,  ris-  row  channel  called  El  Savirral.   It  forms  the  en- 
ing  to  the  height  of  over  1,600  feet.   There  are  trance  to  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  and  is  26  m. 
several  bays^  and  on  the  N.,  at  Tortola,  the  chief  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  about  6  m.  wide, 
town,  is  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor.    It  TOBTUBE,  properly,  an  infliction  of  severe 
exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore.  nain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  British  Vir*  lession  of  guilt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
gin  islands,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant*  revelation  of  his  accomplices.    The  term  is  fi*e- 
governor  and  the  administrative  council    The  quently  used  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 
climate  is  unhealthy.  unusual  punishment  inflicted  for  crime,  but 
TORTOSA  (anc.  Derto»a\ti  walled  city  of  improperly,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  by  judicial 
Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  writers  as  a  punishment,    ay  legal  writers  on 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  48  m.  S.  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
W.  from  Tarragona;  pop.  20,573.    The  town  lish  authors,  the  word  question  (Lat.  qttaatio^ 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  and  is  entered  by  a  seeking)  is  used  as  a  synonyme  of  torture ; 
3  gates ;  the  streets  are  badly  laid  out,  narrow;  the  object  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  re* 
ill  paved,  and  some  of  them  very  steep.    There  gard  to  the  criminality  of  the  tortured  person, 
are  several  small  squares,  and  the  houses  are  or  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  com- 
generally  well  built.    It  has  a  Gothic  cathe-  pulsion  of  suffering.    Torture  is  divided  as  to 
dral,   numerous  churches,  and  6  suppressed  mtensity  into  the  ^*  question  ordinary,^'  a  com* 
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piratively  mild  applioation  of  the  instmmeiits  mAsiiit,  Hommel,  Voltaire,  and  Howard  wen 

used  in  torturing,  and  the  ^*  question  eztraor-  instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  discxHitiiin- 

dinarj,"  where  these  means  were  used  to  the  ance.    In  the  United  States  torture  has  nexer 

greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  preservation  been  reckoned  an  adjunct  of  judicial  examina- 

of  life  in  the  victim.    Hie  threats  of  torture  tion,  though  there  are  traces  of  the  belief  in 

were  divided  into  **  verbal  territion,'^  when  the  its  necessity  among  the  lower  classes  in  some 

executioner  described  the  torture,  and  "  real  of  the  early  colonial  enactments. — ^The  instro- 

territion,"  when  the  victim  was  placed  upon  ments  of  torture  have  varied  at  different  peiicdi 

the  rack  but  not  tortured.    As.  to  the  time  of  and  in  different  countries.  Among  the  Romans, 

its  application,  it  was  called  the  "  questioA  pre-  the  scourge  was  the  usual  instrument ;  the  ^ku- 

paratory"  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  com-  leu$,  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  invention 

pelling  the  accused  to  confess  his  own  crime,  of  the  Romans  used  upon  their  daves,  to  whidi 

and  uie  "  question  prMahle  or  preliminary"  pincers  to  tear  the  flesh,  fire,  &c.,  were  added, 

when  applied  to  extort  from  a  criminal  the  The   rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of  Loudon 

revelation  of  his  accomplices.    Torture  seems  was  of  uncertain  origin ;   it  consisted  of  sn 

to  have  been  early  practised  as  a  means  of  dis-  open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  prisoner 

covering  guilt,  both  judicially  and  privately,  was  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  wrists  and  an- 

but  was  not  inflicted  on  freemen  or  citizens  kles  fastened  by  ropes  to  roDers  at  the  end 

till  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  except  of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  means 

in  cases  of  suspected  crime  against  the  state  of  a  ratchet  wheel  till  the  whole  body  was 

itself.    The  Greeks  inflicted  it  on  their  slaves,  brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rollers, 

and  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans  it  and  in  the  "  question  extraoidinarf"  till  the 

was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  not  a  claim  to  joints  were  dislocated.    The  *'  boot"  was  the 

the  name  of  Roman  citizen ;  the  oath  of  the  favorite  French  instrument  of  torture ;  la  this 

citizen  was  considered  sufScient.    Under  the  rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and 

emperors  this  distinction  was  not  long  con-  wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 

tinned,  and  men  and. women  even  of  patrician  flesh  till  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  jellj. 

birtii  were  subjected  to  torture  to  compel  Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  ^e  po7- 

confession  of  cnmes  existing  only  in  the  mor-  er  of  human  endurance  were  the  thumbscrew; 

bid  imagination  of  tyrants.     Wherever  the  iron  gauntlets ;  the  "  little  ease,'^  a  narrow  ceD 

code  of  Justinian  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  in  wMch  the  prisoner  was  confined  for  several 

the  legal  system  of  European  nations  during  days,  and  in  which  the  only  position  possible 

the  middle  ages,  judicial  torture  formed  a  feat-  was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  moscle ; 

ure  of  the  examination  of  persons  accused  of  the  "  scavenger's  daughter^  (a  corruption  of 

crime ;  in  the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually  '*  Skevington's  daughter"),  an  instrxniKnt  in- 

took  the  place  of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle,  vented  by  Sir  William  Skevington,  whkji  so 

In  England  it  was  probably  never  considered  a  compressed  the  body  as  to  start  the  blood  from 

part  of  the  common  law,  though  the  peine  f arte  the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hands  sod. 

et  <?vre,  which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner  feet;    the  torture  by  water;   and  numerons 

to  plead  to  the  indictment,  had  certaimy  some  other  inventions  capable  of  producing  intense 

countenance  from  that  law.    (See  Peine  Forte  suffering. — ^Though,  as  before  remaAed,  not 

btDure.)  It  was  however  recognized  as  one  of  properly  reckoned  as  tortures,  some  nctic« 

the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and  should  here  be  taken  of  those  fbrms  of  ponish- 

was  thus  in  occasional  use  up  to  1640,  when  the  ment  which  aimed  at  making  tlie  penalties  of 

last  case  occurred.    Severe  and  cruel  as  were  crime  terrible  by  the  intensity  of  me  physical 

the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  suffering  they  inflicted.    Ingenui^  aeeminglT 

law,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to  "the  exhausted  its  powers  in  the  invention  of  modes 

question''  by  the  inquisition  or  any  other  eccle-  of  inflicting  agony  upon  the  oflTender  against 

siastical  court  before  1252,  when  Innocent  lY.  the  laws.    Orudflxion,  fastening  to  the  cross 

called  upon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce  with  cords,  and  anointing  the  bcSy  with  boner 

confessions  and  accusations  by  offenders.    Kot  that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless  victim, 

long  after  this  period  the  necessity  of  secrecy  hanging  up  in  a  cage,  suspending  the  culprit 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  led  to  its  by  the  arms  while  weights  were  tied  to  the 

extensive  adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cruel-  feet,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  which  were 

%j  in  its  use  before  unknown.    Judicial  torture  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  then 

continued  to  be  practised  in  most  of  the  Euro-  suffered  to  fly  apart,  pouring  melted  kad  into 

pean  states  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen-  the  ears,  immersing  one  or  more  Kmba  or  the 

tury.    In  1780  the  "  question  preparatory"  was  whole  body  in  boiling  oil,  suspending  over  a 

discontinued  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  in  slow  fire,  plucking  out  the  hiur  in  masses,  stit- 

1789  torturp  in  general  was  abolished  through-  ting  the  nostrils  and  lips,  putting  out  the  eyes, 

out  the  French  dominions.    In  Russia  it  was  cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  Dran&g,  mu- 

abolished  in  1801.    In  Austria,  Prussia,  and  tHation^  crushing  tibe  body  with  heavy  w^Jits, 

Saxony  it  was  suspended  soon  after  tlie  middle  starvation,  deprivation  of  air,  confinanait  in 

of  the  last  century,  but  in  several  of  the  small-  oubliettes  or  bottle-like  prisons  withoot  vcnti* 

er  German  states  it  continued  on  the  statute  lation,  pulling  out  the  nails,  and  breaking  on^ 

books  till  the  present  century.   Beccaria,  Tho-  the  wheel,  were  a  few  of  the  many  means  by' 
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wliioh  pmiishxiient  was  inflicted,  often  for  of-  the  tories  are  now  commonly  known  as  oon« 

fences  of  a  secondary  grade,  within  the  past  serratives,  a  term  originally  assamed  in  oontra- 

SOO  years.    To  the  same  hnmane  writers  who  distinction  to  destmctire,  by  which  name  tiie 

effected  the  discontinuance  of  torture,  is  due  in  radici^  reformers  were  sometimes  designated* 

a  great  degree  also  the  abolition  of  these  cmel  — ^In  the  American  war  of  independence  the 

punishments. — See  Jardme,  "  On  the  Use  of  adherents  to  the  crown  were  caUed  tories ;  but 

Torture  in  the  Oriminal  Law  of  England*'  (8yo.,  after  the  termination  of  that  contest  tiie  name 

London,  1839) ;   Maolaurin,  ^^  Litroduction  to  dropped  out  of  use  in  American  politics. 

Criminal  Trials ;"  Auguste  Nicolas,  Sila  tor-  TOTILA  (properly  BAnniLA),  a  Gothic  king 

tur$  eat  un  moyen  tHr  a  vSrifier  les  crimeB  aeereU  of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  062.    He  was  duke  of  Friuli, 

£8mo.,  1682) ;  Reitemaier,  Sur  la  qunticn  ehe»  seryed  efficiently  against  tiie  Greeks,  and  was 
I  Greet  et  tee  Bomaine  ;  and  Mittermaier,  Dae  chosen  king  in  641 ,  upon  the  surrendw  of  Y itiges 
Deuieehe  Strqfeerfahren^  vol.  i.  at  Ravenna.  When  Belisarius  was  withdrawn 
TORY,  a  term  used  to  designate  one  of  the  from  the  service  against  tiie  Goths,  Totila  over- 
principal  political  parties  of  Great  Britain.  It  ran  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  646  entered 
first  occurs  in  English  history  in  1679,  during  Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian  sen- 
the  struggle  in  parliament  occasioned  by  the  tries.  Very  few  of  the  citizens  were  kUled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  soldiers,  and  Totila  held  peac^ftd  possession  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  line  of  succession,  the  city  until  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 
and  was  applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  biU,  repair  the  reverses  his  armies  had  sustained  in 
tiie  whigs  of  that  day,  to  its  opponents,  as  a  Lucania.  In  his  absence  Rome  was  recovered 
title  of  obloquy  or  contempt.  '*•  The  exclu*  by  Belisarius,  and  in  647  Totila  was  repulsed 
sioners,'*  says  Roger  North,  ^^  observing  that  in  the  endeavor  to  retake  it.  In  648  Belisarius 
the  duke  fiivored  Irishmen,  all  his  friends,  or  was  again  recalled  to  Oonstantinople,  and  Rome 
those  accounted  such,  by  appearing  against  the  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila.  In 
exclusion,  were  straight  become  Irish,  and  in  662  Narses  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor 
the  eepia  of  the  fkctious  language  the  word  Justinian,  and  Totila  advanced  against  him.  A 
tory  was  entertained,  which  signined  the  most  battle  was  fought  at  Tagina  in  Umbria,  in  whidi 
despicable  savages  among  the  wild  Irish ;  and  the  forces  of  Totila  were  comnletely  defeated, 
being  a  vocal,  dear-sounding  word,  readily  and  he  himself  mortally  wounaed. 
pronounced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and  took  posses-  TOTLEBEN.  See  ToDLiBEir. 
sion  of  the  foul  mouths  of  the  faction,  and  TOTT,  FsANgou^  baron  de,  a  French  adven- 
everywhere  as  these  men  passed  we  could  turer,  bom  in  La  Fert6-sous^ouarre,  Aug.  17, 
observe  them  breathe  little  else  but  tory."  1783,  died  in  Tatzmansdorf,  Hungary,  in  1798. 
(*'  Examen,"  p.  821.)  Hence  Dr.  Johnson  says  He  was  the  son  of  a  Hungarian  e^e,  early 
that  the  word  tory  is  *'  a  cant  term,  derived,  I  entered  the  army,  and  in  1766  went  to  Con- 
suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  sav-  stantinople  as  attach^  to  the  French  embassy. 
age."  In  the  opinion  of  some  authors  the  In  1768  he  returned  to  France,  and  a  few  years 
tories  were  originally  merely  the  successors  of  afterward  was  made  consul  in  the  Crimea  by 
the  cavaliers  of  the  civil  wars,  men  who  be-  tihe  duke  de  Choiseul ;  but  he  became  so  in- 
lieved  that  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  line  was  volved  in  intrigues  that  in  1769  he  was  re- 
the  end  or  the  necessary  means  of  a  lawful  moved.  Repairing  to  Constantinople,  he  en- 
government;  who  vindicated  the  divine  right  tered  tiie  sultan's  service,  and  continued  in  it 
of  kings^  and  held  high  notions  of  prerogative ;  until  1776,  during  which  time,  according  to  his 
ia  other  words,  the  court  party  in  contradis-  own  account,  he  had  a  great  share  in  directing 
tinction  to  the  country  party.  However  accu-  the  military  oi)erations  of  Turkey.  After  his 
rate  this  definition  of  the  party  may  have  been  resignation  he  was  sent  by  the  French  govem- 
at  the  time  the  name  was  first  applied  to  it,  ment  to  inspect  the  consular  establishments  of 
the  tories  subsequentiy  took  a  broader  ground,  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  archipelago 
and  thdr  leading  principle  became  the  main-  to  the  Bajrbary  states.  Returning,  he  retired 
tenance  of  things  as  they  have  been,  or  at  least  to  private  life,  and  prepared  an  account  of  his 
aa  they  are ;  whence  Johnson  gives  the  follow-  observations  for  20  years,  entitled  MMnciree  eur 
ing  definition :  *^  One  who  adheres  to  the  an-  lee  Tureeet  lee  Tartaree  (1784),  which  wasjtrans- 
cient  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli-  lated  into  several  languages,  and  long  retained 
ealhierarchy  of  the  church  of  England.''  Ex-  its  popularity.  In  1781  De  Tott  was  made 
eept  during  the  administration  of  Oxford  and  m^or-genersi,  and  afterward  governor  of 
Bolingbroke  (1710-'14),  the  tories  did  not  come  BouaL  This  last  position  he  held  until  1790, 
into  power  until  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  when  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  garrison, 
eentory ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  agitation  to  whose  republican  principles  he  had  opposed 
of  the  reform  bill  in  parliament  they  held  al-  himseUl  He  fled  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Yi- 
most  uninterrupted  ascendency.  Since  1880  enna,  and  died  in  obscurity, 
their  influence  has  been  less  predominant.  The  TOTTEN,  Gbobob  Mnnsoir,  an  American 
word  tory,  however,  has  for  several  years  engineer,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  28, 
ceased  to  designate  an  existing  party,  but  is  1809.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  civil 
rather  iq>plied  to  certain  traditional  maxims  of  engineer  at  18  years  of  age,  and  until  1844  waa 
public  policy ;  and  the  political  successors  of  employed  upon  radlroads  and  canals  in  Massa* 
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ehqsetts,  Oonneetiont,  PennqrlTuniA,  New  Jer-  emne  birds,  repretentiiig  in  Amerioft  Hie  haro' 

dey,  Yirginia,  and  North  Oarolina.    He  was  billeof  Asia  and  Africa;  they  are  not  povcrtil 

next  engaged  for  6  years  npon  the  survey  and  fliers,  and  are  strictLy  arboreal,  not  ciimhiag 

oonstarnotion  of  the  Canal  del  Diqas  in  New  like  the  woodpeckers,  but  hopping  among  tke 

Granada,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  engineer-  branches  with  such  grace  and  agility  as  to  hare 

in-chief  of  the  Panama  railroad,  which  in  1855  snggested  for  one  of  them  the  m>eQifie  asme  of 

he  brought  to  a  snocessfdl  completion.    He  has  Anel.    The  nest  is  made  in  holes  in  trees,  sad 

nnce  been  occupied  with  Tarions  engineering  the  eggs  are  2,  rounded  and  whitsu    Tl|^  are 

enterprises  in  the  United  States.  strong  and  shy,  posting  a  sentinel  winla  they 

TOTTEN,  JosBPH  GiLBBBT,  an  American  offi-  feed,  whose  warning  ciy  resembles  tibe  word 

cer  of  engineers,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  in  tueano  ;  the  skin  is  Uuish,  and  Ihe  flesh  eatable 

1788.   He  was  graduated  at  the  military  acade*  though  rather  tough ;  they  sometimeB  eonmat 

my  at  West  Point  in  June,  1805,  and  imme*  p^^  havoc  with  mat,  and  are  often  killed  for 

diately  appointed  a  dd  lieutenant  of  engineers,  food  and  for  their  iH^iUiant  fea&ers;  tiiey  are 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  he  very  sensitive  to  cold. — ^In  the  tonoas»  piroper 

held  the  rsiik  of  captain,  and  for  his  services  (ramphoitcs,  linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  sad  wider 

as  chief  engineer  during  the  campaigns  of  181 8  than  the  forehead,  looking  as  if  too  large  far  the 

and  1814,  under  Generals  Dearborn  and  Ma-  head  and  belonging  to  anciher  bird  ;&eBostri]s 

comb,  he  was  brevetted  successively  m^jor  and  are  hidden  behind  the  prominaot  base;  wings 

lieutenant-colonel.    Li  Sept.  1824,  he  was  bre-  short  and  rounded,  with  the  fir8t4  quills  gradn- 

vetted  colonel  for  10  years'  fiuthfhl  service,  ated  and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  the  6th  the 

In  1888,  having  attained   the   intermediate  longest;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  feet  short 

grades,  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  chief  and  stout;  the  colors  are  generslly  black  with 

engmeer,  and  at  the  same  time  inspector  of  patchesofwhite,red,andyeUow,  especially  nn- 

the  military  aoademy.     He  accompanied  the  der  the  Chin,    llie  toco  toucan  (i?.  (mo,  GmeL) 

army  under  Qea,  Scott  to  Mexico  m  1847  as  is  17  inches  long,  of  which  thebill  is  moiethsn 

chief  engineer,  and  for  "gallant  and  merito-  a  half;  plumage  black  with  throat  aadno^ 

nous  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Orus"  was  white,  vent  red,  bill  orange  red  with  blade  tip; 

in  the  same  year  brevettM  a  brigadier-generaL  it  inhabits  Guiana  and  Braail,  where  it  is  often 

In  1851  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  tiie  war  shot  foritsdestructiveness.  The  ydlow-bressl- 

department  a  "  Report  on  the  subject  of  Na-  ed  toucan  (IL  ttieanus,  Linn.)  has  a  ydtow 

tional  Defences."  throat,  with  red  vent  apd  breast  spot,  nd  the 

TOUOAN',  a  name  given  to  the  scansorial  rest  of  the  plumage  black.  There  are  sure 
birds  of  the  ftaxalj  rwnphaitidoy  derived  from  than  a  dozen  other  species. — ^In  the  geoos  ^la- 
the Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam-  roglomts  (Illig.),  generally  called  arseaiis,  the 
ily  is  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate  size  bill  is  much  smaUer  and  sometiBies  not  ost  of 
of  the  bill,  which  however  is  very  light  on  ac-  proportion  to  the  head,  as  high  as  the&rehesd, 
count  of  its  spongy  texture ;  it  is  strengthened  with  the  nostrils  conspicuous  at  the  base ;  4tli, 
internally  by  a  network  of  thin  bony  lamina,  6th,  and  6th  quills  longest ;  tail  long  and  grsds- 
freely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves:  it  is  ated ;  the  colors  are  usually  green,  with  red  or 
broad  at  the  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  with  yellow  on  the  breast.  There  are  more  than  80 
the  culmen  curved,  sides  compressed,  tip  hook-  spedes,  with  habits  eomilar  to  those  of  the  last 
ed,  and  the  sides  serrated ;  the  tongue  is  long  genus.  The  aracari  toucan  (P.  araeaf%  Uhg,) 
and  slender,  provided  with  numerous  barbs  on  is  17  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches;  pin- 
each  side  directed  forward ;  the  bill  is  usuaUy  mage  blackish  green,  with  yellowish  abdoneB, 
adorned  with  bright  colors  which  fade  after  red  median  abdominal  bar  and  rmsp;  upper 
death ;  the  tarsi  covered  wilh  transverse  scutes,  mandible  with  a  longitudinal  black  stripe.  The 
the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the  large  many-banded  toucan  (P.  phtrici$tciuif  Gould) 
coverts,  the  tail  with  10  feathers ;  claws  curved  is  20  inches  long,  green  with  a  scarlet  rma^ 
and  sharp ;  toes  2  before  and  2  behind ;  orbi-  and  the  breast  yellow  with  2  black  bands;  it 
tal  region  naked ;  fhroula  of  2  bony  j^eces,  is  found  on  the  upper  AmascHi. — For  descrip- 
thin  and  not  united  below,  and  sternum  with  2  tions  and  figures  of  this  famfly,  see  Gosid  a 
deep  ipdsions  on  each  side  behind.    They  are  ^^  Monograph  of  the  Bamphastidm"  (feL,  Lon- 

Seculiar  to  tropical  South  America,  living  in  don,  isis^. 
ocks  in  the  forests,  where  they  make  a  great       TOIJOU,  the  modification  of  the  coBanon 

chattering  as  they  hop  from  branch  to  branch  sensibility  of  the  body,  especially  sealed  in  die 

in  search  of  food;  they  feed  principally  on  skin,  whose  adaptation  for  the  pnrpose  has 

pulpy  fruits,  also  on  fish,  eggs,  larvw,  and  small  been  sUnded  toundor  that  title,   ft  is  the 

birds  and  reptiles;  they  are  said  to  toss  their  sense  through  which  we  take  cognizsnee  of  the 

food  into  the  air,  and  to  catch  it  in  the  open  palpaUe  properties  of  bodies,  snd  rM^urea  ae- 

biU,  swallowing  it  at  once,  tibough  this  is  denied  tual  contact  of  the  exciting  substsncs  with  the 

by  Edwards.    When  roosting  they  throw  their  skin,  except  in  the  sensations  of  heat  snd  ooU ; 

tidl  upward  and  forward,  and  rest  the  enor-  by  it  we  obtain  an  idea  of  resistance  oar  weight 

mous  bill  on  the  back,  giving  them  a  lazy  and  temperature,  size,  shape^  smoothnesB  or  ro^^- 

grave  look,  which  has  caused  the  negroes  to  ness,  &c.,  assisted  bytiie  muaeular  sense;  skiie 

eall  them  preachers.    They  are  genendfy  hand-  aiid  of  itself  impeifeot,  it  sffirads  mosi  isapor- 
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tant  inibrmatlon  ooaoerning  the  etternat  woild  of  the  hod}^,  Benerally  in  proportion  to  ^e 

by  eomodng  many  fUlaoies  derived  from  the  Tasenlarity  of  me  part ;  the  non-vasoolar  parts, 

unaided  sense  of  sight.    It  is  most  aoiite  at  the  like  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sense 

tips  of  the  fingers,  on  the  tongne,  lips,  por-  of  tondi,  while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are 

tions  of  the  mnoons  membrane,  and  on  the  spread  in   a  minnte  network.     Its  relative 

nipples,  where  the  sensory  papilla  are  the  aonteneas  has  been  measnred  by  Weber,  bj 

most  namerons,  each  one  receiving  one  or  more  plaoing  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the 

nerre  fibres.    The  papilla  are  elevations  of  the  skm,  and  approxhnating  them  nntii  bronght 

snrface  of  the  cntis,  averaging  y}^  of  an  inch  within  the  smallest  distance  at  which  they 

in  height,  and  ^  in  diameter  at  the  base;  on  conld  be  felt  as  distinct  points,  and  with  the 

the  pdms  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  as  many,  following  results :  the  poini  of  the  tongne,  i  a 

accordmg  to  Weber,  as  81  componnd  and  160  line;  pahnar  surface  of  8d  finger,  1  line;  red 

to  SOOsunple  ones  in  the  area  of  a  square  line;  aurface  of  lips,  2  lines;  tip  of  nose,  8  lines; 

they  are  aiwflfys  covered  by  the  epidermis  or  edge  of  dorsum  of  tongue,  4  lines;  skin  of 

cuticle,  to  which  they  closely  adhere,  and  which  cheek,  pahn  of  hand,  and  end  of  great  toe,  5 

is  thickest  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows;  if  the  lines;  back  of  hand,  8  to  14  lines;  back  of 

epidermis  be  removed,  there  is  great  sensitive-  footj  18  lines ;  over  spine,  and  in  middle  of  arm 

ness  to  pain  with  the  loss  of  tactile  power;  if  and  thigh,  80  Unes.    There  are  considerable 

it  be  too  thick,  as  on  the  heel,  toudi  is  almost  variations  in  this  respect  in  different  individuals. 

nnlL    The  nerve  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  There  are  many  modification^  of  the  sense  of 

what  has  been  called  the  azile  body  in  the  in-  touch,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  has  been 

tenor  of  the  papiUa,  which,  according  to  Wag-  noticed  under  Tastb.    The  feeling  of  tickling  is 

ner,  its  discoverer,  is  an  organ  m  j/^'*^'**'*  ^^1-  most  easily  excited  in  parts  having  a  feeble 

liker  considers  it  analogous  to  the  bundles  of  sense  of  touch,  as  the  arm  pits,  sides  below  the 

fibrous  tissue  encircled  by  elastic  fibres  found  ribs,  palms,  and  soles,  while  the  sensitive  points 

in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  and  Huxley  as  a  of  the  fingers  cannot  thus  be  afiected.    This 

continuation  and  increased  development  of  the  sense  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the  flying  mem- 

neurilemma  of  the  nerve  tube  and  as  analogous  brane  of  the  bats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  the 

to  the  Pacinian  bodies;  these  organs  are  found  earnivora  and  rodents.    It  is  combined  with 

only  in  the  papilla  of  the  most  sensitive  parts,  movement  in  that  most  wonderfiil  instrument, 

and  are  therefore  not  essential  to  touch,  serving  the  human  hand,  with  its  power  of  pronation 

rather  to  intensify  tactile  impressions  where  and  supination,  opposability  of  the  thumb,  and 

delicacy  of  this  sense  is  required.    The  optic  great  mobility  of  the  fingers.    As  regards  heat 

thalami  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  considered  and  oold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sensory  nerves 

by  Oarpentep  as  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  cannot  disdnguiah  between  frozen  mercury  or 

nerves  of  common  sensanon,  which  ascend  to  the  intense  cold  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  gas 

them  from  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  and  red-hot  iron;  so  that  the  story  of  the  savage 

oblongata;  they  are  connected  by  the  soft  and  who  dropped  a  piece  of  ice  because  it  burned 

posterior  commissures;    in  like  manner  the  his  fingers,  has  a  good  phymologioal  Ibundation. 

striated  bodies  are  connected  with  the  anterior  Ck>ld,  by  retarding  thfe  cajHllary  circulation  and 

tract  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  them  issue  by  its  direct  sedative  infiuence,  deadens  the 

the  motor  impulses  in  answer  to  the  sensations  sense  of  touch ;  in  like  manner,  pressure  upon 

excited  through  the  former.    All  the  afferent  or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  various 

nerves,  except  those  of  special  sense,  apparently  states  of  the  brain  receiving  the  sensory  im- 

minister  to  the  sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of  pressions,  are  accompanied  by  obtuseness  of 

their  connection  with  the  seat  of  conunon  sen-  touch ;  prominent  among  the  causes  acting  on 

ntion  in  the  brain;  those  of  the  lower  extrem-  the  nervous  centres  are  the  infiuence  of  toxic 

ities  are  less  ooncemed  in  conveying  sensations  and  anasthetic  agents,  obstructed  circulation, 

than  those  of  the  upper,  thoiwh  tiiey  are  te  and  chronic  infiiammations;  on  the  other  hand, 

more  efficient  in  producing  reflex  movements,  irritation  and  acute  Infiammation  in  the  course 

probably  because  they  have  more  fibres  whose  of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral  terminations, 

centre  is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  spi-  or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accompanied  by  hy- 

nal  cord,  and  fewer  which  pass  up  to  the  brain,  perasthesia  or  excessive  sensitiveness  of  tiie 

—The  mind  must  be  directed  to  srasations  for  surface.    Bulijective  sensations,  or  those  depen« 

them  to  be  perceived;  a  sensation  hardly  at  dent  on  internal  causes,  are  very  common  iA 

all  painfbl  to  an  inattentive  or  otherwise  busily  the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of  pleasure  and  pain, 

employed  person,  may  become  intolerable  tf  heat  and  cold,  itohnig  and  creeping  sensations, 

the  a^ention  be  directed  to  it.    The  mucous  dRx,  an  famffiar  examples,  and  are  especiaUy 

membranes  diflfer  remarkably  from  the  skin  in  the  prerogatives  of  nervous  persons.    Touch 

their  inflammatory  states  not  being  accompa-  may  be  greatly  improved   when  the   other 

nied  by  increased  sensibility;  a  fortunate  pro-  senses  are  impaired  or  lost,  partly  lirom  the 

vision,  as  otherwise  the  simplest  ftmctions  of  greater  attention  given  to  the  lidnsations,  and 

respiration,  digestion,  nutrition,  and  excretion  partiy  ttom  an  increased  development  of  the 

could  not  be  performed  without  great  pain  tactile  organs  ttwn  more  frequent  Use;  in- 

under  comparatively  trifling  morbid  conditions,  stances  of  the  education  of  tills  sense  are  very 

The  acttteneas  of  touch  di&ra  In  various  parts  ranarkable  and  well  known  in  t^  blind,  wlio 
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hj  tiieir  delieate  toabh  have  been  taabled  to  ies,  and  w  gbelfcered  hy  a  ridge  of  loftf 

read  from  raised  letters,  aod  to  become  emi-  tains,  eztending  round  the  baj.    A  tomgiie  of 

nent   mathematidanB,   nmsidans,   meohanics,  land  stretobes  nearly  across  the  entrmnoe  of  tiie 

naturalists,  and  sculptors;    the  fingers  may  bay,  and,  together  with  all  the  a^J^u^ent  poiata^ 

even  perform  the  work  of  eyes  to  &e  degree  is  strongly  fortified.    The  town,  in  addilMa  to 

of  distinguishing  colors,  by  peroeiying  the  dif-  ramparts,  bastions^  and  ditches,   has  niiiBa>- 

ferences  in  snr&ces  which  reflect  one  colored  ons  forts  and  outworks  upon  the  snrromdiiig 

ray  and  absorb  the  rest.    It  is,  in  the  lower  heights,  and  isentered by  two  gates.    Tbestreeti 

animals,  most  acnte  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  pre-  are  narrow  and  irregolar,  and  the  squares,  wifii 

hensile  tail  of  monkeys ;  in  the  lips  and  tongjoe  the  exception  of  the  Placed'Armea,  are  all  5wsn. 

of  herbivora ;  in  the  snout  of  the  elephant,  pig,  Toulon  is  the  second  naval  port  of  Franoe;  and 

tiq>ir,  and  mole ;  in  the  flying  membrane,  ears,  has  S  great  arsenals^  a  school  of  naral  medkme 

and  nasal  appendages  of  bats,  which  can  per-  and  one  of  naral  artill«7,  and  Tarioiia  other 

ceive  even  the  yibrations  of  air;  in  birds,  in  institutions  ccamected  with  the  nayy  and  wifli 

the  under  surface  of  the  toes  and  thdr  webs,  commerce,  beside  a  college,  botanical  gardeo, 

and  in  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  mandibles  of  observatory,  &o.  There  are  two  harbors^  aep*- 

tiie  duck  tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under  rated  from  the  inner  road  and  from  each  otiier 

surface  of  tiie  toes  in  many  lizards,  in  the  ex-  by  piers.    One  of  them  is  surroimded  bj  good 

tensile  tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents,  houses  and  quays,  and  is  used  for  mereaiitile 

in  the  naked  skin  of  batrachians,  and  in  the  purposes;  while  the  other  is  sarroanded  bj 

thumbs  of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the  extensive  government  buildings,  winch  oonsist 

reproductive  season ;  in  the  antenna  and  palpi  of  several  covered  slips  for  buildiog  veaida, 

of  articulates,  in  the  oral  appendages  of  mol-  workshops  of  different  kinds,  and  large  store- 

lusks,  and  in  the  tentacles  or  radiates.  houses  containing  sapplies  for  the  navy ;  3,000 

TOULMIN,  Oamiluu    See  Cbobuihd.        •  workmen  are  here  employed.    In  the  armories 

TOULMIN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy-  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  arms,  and 

man,  bom  in  London,  May  11,  1740,  died  in  numerous  valuable  models  of  vessels  of  varioos 

Birmingham,  July  28, 1815.    He  was  educated  descriptions.    The  naval  school  has  a  good  li- 

at  8t.  Paulas  school,  and  at  the  so  called  dissent-  brary  attached,  and  there  are  prisona  to  aooom- 

ing  acMidemy  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  Morton  modate  about  5,000  convicts.    There  are  maa- 

Savage,  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  be-  ufSeictories  of  woollen  goods,  imitation  moroeoo 

oame  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  leather,  soap,  ^^   Ship  building  is  carried  on, 

Oolyton,  and  in  1765  of  a  Baptist  congrega-  and  there  are  several  founderies. — ^Toidon  was 

tion  in  Taunton,  where  he  also  conducted  Sie  known  as  a  harbor  in  the  time  of  the  Boniana. 

business  of  a  bookseller.     He  subsequently  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  several  times 

adopted  Unitarian  opinions,  declined  invita-  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saraoena.  In  the  reign 

tions  to  Unitarian  pastorates  in  Gloucester  and  of  Louis  XII.  a  tower  was  begun,  which  Frands 

Yarmouth,  received  the  degree  <^  D.D.  from  I.  completed,  to  defend  the  town  from  theBsr^ 

Harvard  college   in  1794,  ajid.  in  1804  was  bary  pirates.    Heni^y  lY.  strengthened  the  ibr- 

chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  tifications,  and  Louis  XIV .  estabhsfaed  a  roysl 

congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presid-  dockyard  and  expended  large  sums  under  the 

ed  over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  ]90sition  he  direction  of  Yauban  in  forti^ing  the  town  and 

remained  till  his  death.    His  principal  pnUi-  improving  the  accommodation  of  the  harbor. 

cations  were :  '*  Memoirs  of  Sooinus"  (1777) ;  In  1707  the  combined  £nglish  and  Dutch  fleets 

*' Letter  to  Dr.  John  Sturges  on  the  Church  made  an  unsucoessfhl  attack  upon  it  hj  sea, 

Establishment^^  (1782) ;  "  Dissertations  on  the  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  attempted  to  ti^  iiby 

Internal   Evidences  of  Christianity"  (1785) ;  land.  In  1798  the  royalisU  surrendered  TooWa 

^'  Bevie w  of  the  life.  Character,  and  W  ritings  to  the  British ;  and  during  the  siege  whidi  ca- 

of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  (1789);  an  edition  Si  sued  Bonaparte  gave  the  first  remarkableproofr 

Feal's  "History  of  the  Puritans,"  with  notes  of  his  great  military  talents.  When  the  British 

and  additions  (5  vols.,  1794-'7;  reprinted,  8  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  they  boned 

vols.,  1837);    "Biographical  Tribute  to  the  all  the  maritime  estabUshm^ts  and  the  greater 

Memory  of  Dr.  Priestley"  (1804);  "Memoirs  partofthe  French  men-of-war.  TherepuUkaas 

of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bourne"  (1809) ;  and  a  gave  it  up  to  general  pillage  and  masaacie  in 

"HistoricalYiewof  the  State  of  the  iSotestant  revenge  for  the  inhabitants  having  adnkted 

Dissenters  in  England"  (1814).    He  also  pub-  the  British.    They  also  took  from  it  its  rank 

lished  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  contrib-  of  coital  of  the  department,  whieh  has  never 

uted  to  the  "  Theoloc^cal  Repository,"  "  Month*»  been  restored.    Napoleon  lU.  has  enkiged  the 

ly  Magazine,"  and  odiei  periodkals.  fortifications  and  almost  doubled  the  extant  oC 

TOULON,  a  maritime  city  of  France,  de-  the  city. 

Sartment  of  Yar,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  TOULOUSE  (anc  Tolo§a\  a  town  of  FMDo^ 
ouble  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  48"  capital  of  the  department  of  HaQte-^jaronna, 
T  N.,  long.  5°  56'  £.,  80  m.  S.  E.  fr<Hn  Mar*  situated  on  the  Garonne  at  the  junction  of  the 
seilles,  and  525  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  oansls  du  Midi  and  Brienne^  and  on  the  rail- 
by  the  census  of  1862,  84,987.  Toulon  stands  road  fiiom  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  182  m.  S.  £.  fron 
upon  ground  which  rises  gradually  from  ^e  Bordeaux  and  200  m,  N.  W.  from  Man«lkf ; 
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pop.  in  1862)  permanent  and  floating,  118,229.  TOXJBAINE,  formerlf  a  central  provinoe  of 
The  town  is  principally  bailt  upon  the  right  France,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
bank,  bat  part  of  it  stands  npon  an  island  in  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  bounded  by  the 
the  river,  and  the  suburb  of  8t.C7prienoccnpies  provinces  of  Maine,  Orl^anais,  Berry,  Poitou, 
the  left  bank.  The  walls  formerly  surround-  and  Aniou.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
ing  it  have  been  nearly  all  removed  to  make  Lower  Touraine.  The  capital  was  Tours.  The 
room  for  improvements.  The  streets  are  nar-  Loire  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
row  and  crooked,  badly  paved,  and  dirty.  Con-  parts  of  the  province,  and  the  Oher,  the  Vienne, 
Biderable  alterations,  however,  have  lately  1>een  the  Oreuse,  the  Cluise,  and  the  Indre  also 
made,  and  the  town  is  assuming  a  better  ap-  drained  it.  Li  the  time  of  Julius  Oaosar  Tou- 
pearaooe.  Among  the  improvements  may  be  raine  was  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and  some- 
mentioned  the  Place  du  Oapitole  and  the  Place  what  indolent  people,  the  Turones,  who  sub- 
La&yette.  The  former  consists  of  an  exten-  mitted  to  the  Romans  after  some  opposition, 
sive  well  built  square,  ornamented  with  foun-  Li  the  6th  century  they  were  successively 
tains,  with  one  side  occupied  by  the  Mtel  de  attacked  by  the  Huns  and  the  Visigoths,  iu 
vilUy  and  ia  the  principal  place  of  business;  480  became  subject  to  the  GU>thic  king  Eurio, 
and  the  latter  is  circular,  lined  with  hand-  and  in  607  to  Olovis,  king  of  the  FracJu;  and 
some  mansions,  and  on  the  £.  side  opens  into  after  the  death  of  Dagobert  I.  it  became  a  part 
a  fine  promenade.  The  cathedral  was  com-  of  the  kingdom  of  jNeustria,  and  later  of  the 
menced  early  in  the  13th  century,  but  has  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Fiom  941  to  1004  it 
been  since  extensively  repaired  and  altered,  was  an  independent  nrovince  ruled  by  Thibaut, 
and  now  presents  a  very  irregular  appearance,  count  of  Tonrs,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  and 
There  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re-  subsequently  to  that  period  was  embraced  in 
markable  of  which  is  the  old  church  of  St.  Ser-  the  more  extended  district,  comprising  also 
nin,  in  Uie  Romanesque  style.  Toulouse  has  an  Ohampagne  and  Brie,  over  which  the  counts 
artillery  school,  several  societies  for  advancing  of  Tours  ruled.  In  1046  the  count  of  Ai^ou, 
knowledge,  a  university  academy,  a  medical  having  captured  Thibaut  IU.,  compelled  him 
and  many  other  schools,  a  public  library,  an  to  give  Touraine  for  his  ransom.  In  1208  it 
observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  was  taken  by  Philip  Augustus  from  King  John 
and  a  picture  gallery.  The  houses  are  nearly  of  England  and  annexed  to  the  French  crown, 
all  built  of  red  brick,  and  are  only  remarkable  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1360  by  John 
for  their  clumsy  and  gloomy  appearance.  The  the  Good^hich  was  held  ti,  one  period  by  the 
river  is  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  earls  of  Douglas  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
810  feet  long  and  72  feet  broad.  There  are  Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on  (died  1684),  was  the 
powder  mills,  a  cannon  foundery,  and  an  arse-  last  who  held  it  as  an  apanage.  Its  delightful 
nal.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  climate  has  made  it  always  a  favorite  ireaort^ 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  starch,  cutlery  and  and  its  soil  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
hardware,  earthenware,  vermicelli,  wax  can-  important  battles  and  historical  events.  In 
dies,  and  leather.  FdtS$  de  foie  de  carumUy  or  the  16  th  century  it  was  the  battle  ground  be* 
dock-liver  pies, are  made  in  great  numbers  and  tween  the  Protestants  and  Catholics;  and,  a 
sent  to  other  parts  of  France.  An  extensive  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  Prot- 
trade  is  carried  on,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  estants,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  the  water  communication  with  both  the  nearly  ruined  it. 

Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.    Toulouse  is  the  TOURMAUNE,  a   mineral   composed   of 

see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  silicates  of  alumina,  ihe  earths,  and  iron,  with 

of  appeals  for  several  departments. — ^It  is  a  from  6  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  boraoic  acid, 

place  of  great  antiquity ;  but  though  the  Ro-  It  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  the  two 

mans  ornamented  it  with  many  public  build-  extremities  of  the  prism  being  usually  unlike, 

ings,  no  remains  of  any  of  them  are  now  visible.  Hardness  7  to  7.6,  or  between  quartz  and  to- 

The  Visigoths  captured  it  early  in  the  6th  cen-  paz ;  specific  gravity  2.94  to  8.3.    It  is  found 

tory,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  black  (schorl),  brown,  blue  (indicolite),  green, 

which  it  continued  to  be  for  about  100  years,  red  (rubellite),  and  rarely  white  or  colorless 

In  631  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigothio  (achroite).    Sometimes  the  crystals  are  red  at 

kingdom  of  Aquitdne,  and  it  was  ruled  by  in-  one  extremity  and  green  at  the  other,  or  red 

dependent  counts  from  778  to  1271,  when  it  was  internally  and  green  externally,  or  f)iee  ^eraa. 

united  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  which  it  Such  specimens  are  found  at  Paris,  Me.,  Ohes- 

was  the  capital  of  Languedoo  till  the  revolution,  terfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Siberia,  and  these  are  also 

Its  university  and  school  of  medicine  were  for-  the  best  localities  for  rubellites  and  green  tour- 

merly  very  celebrated.    The  most  remarkable  malines.    The  white  come  from  St.  Gothard, 

event  which  has  occurred  at  Toulouse  in  mod-  Siberia,  and  Elba.     Black  tourmalines  and 

ern  times  was  the  battie  fought  in  its  immediate  conomon  varieties  of  the  other  colors  occur  in 

vicinity,  April  10,  1914,  between  the  British  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 

under  Wellington  and  the  French  nnder  Soult,  black  is  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 

in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.     Though  a  large  part  of  a  rock  called  "schorl  rock.*' 

Bonaparte  had  abdicated  at  the  time,  both  gen-  Tourmahne  becomes  electrified  by  heat  or  fric- 

ttals  were  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  ceiued«  tion  with  great  readiness,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  to  be  oocarionally  revived  at  eoart  MjUSh 
this  property.  A  slice  cnt  from  a  tourmaline  as  a  memento  of  &e  past  rather  than  a  BDb8ist> 
parallel  to  its  axis  forms  a  perfect  analyzer  for  ing  and  popular  custom.  The  decay  of  chin}, 
polarized  light  (see  PoLABizAnov  of  Liobt),  ry,  the  introduction  of  firearms,  ntd  the  gnd- 
and  this  is  its  most  valuable  application.  Tour-  nal  disuse  of  defensive  armor,  together  with 
malioes  are  seldom  used  in  jewelry,  though  fine  the  rise  of  tiie  commercial  sphit  sDd  tiie  oev 
rubellites  form  beautiful  gems  and  bear  a  high  civilization  thereby  extended  over  the  irorld, 
price.  In  the  grand  duke^s  collection  at  Flor-  were  the  real  causes  of  its  decline,  iniaterer 
ence  there  was  a  specimen  11  inches  square,  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  coml)^m 
with  4  erect  and  one  prostrate  green  tourma-  tournaments  at  the  origin  of  &e  practice,  tliej 
lines,  4,  2,  and  2^  inches  long,  and  f  to  1  inch  aoon  became  for  the  most  part  eoooimterB  b^ 
thick.  In  the  British  museum  is  a  magnificent  tween  mounted  adversaries  (vhence  the  deriii- 
group  of  pink  tourmalines  nearly  a  foot  square,  tion  of  the  term,  as  illustratiTB  of  the  agfll^ 
given  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Ool.  Bykes,  required  by  the  combatants  in  taming  or  naita- 
while  commissioner  at  his  court  The  tourma-  gins  their  horses),  who  were  koa^tn  or  at  least 
line  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  £u-  candidates  for  knighthood,  as  eaqruree  or  pages. 
rope  from  Oeylon  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  end  A  joust  was,  properly  roealdng,  a  eomtut  be- 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  exhibited  as  a  tween  two  kxughts,  while  the  toimimeDt  in- 
curiosity, on  account  of  its  first  attracting  and  eluded  a  number  of  jousts,  or  an  eneonnter  of 
then  repelling  light  bodies  when  electrifi^  by  severaJ  knights  on  a  side.— In  the  eonne  of 
heating  it.  It  was  then  considered  as  a  sort  of  time  numerous  regulations,  having  the  mtbor- 
magnet,  but  appears  to  have  been  little  known  ity  of  a  code  of  kiws,  prescrlhed  the  maimer 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  as  in  which  tournaments  should  be  eondncted; 
linnsBus,  who  was  the  first  to  refer  its  attrao-  and,  except  where  national  pride  or  rinlrT,  or 
tive  power  to  electricity,  had  never  seen  one.  personal  enmity,  infiamed  uie  eomhatamg,  no 
In  1740  a  specimen  was  worth  8  or  10  Dutch  serious  result  was  Hkely  to  happen.  Iticy 
florins,  or  $8.28  to  $4.10.  were  generally  held  at  tiie  invitation  of  some 
TOURNAMENT  (It  tomiammto;  Fr.  t&ur-  prince  u|>6n  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  royal  per- 
nor, to  turn),  a  military  sport  of  the  middle  sons,  during  royal  progresses,  or  at  high  coitrt 
ages,  in  which  the  parties  engaged  exhibited  festivals,  and  heralds  were  sent  into  the  ndgfa- 
l^eir  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms.  It  boring  kingdoms  to  invite  the  faiights  to  be 
took  its  rise  sifter  the  establishment  of  tihe  feu-  present.  These,  if  the  occasion  vas  o&e  of 
dal  system,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro-  miportance,  came  frequently  from  distaot  conn* 
duced  into  northern  Europe  as  early  as  the  tries,  attended  by  splendid  retinnea;  vA  on 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  although  several  the  appointed  day  the  galleries  aidrcfiog  the 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar  lists,  or  level  enclosed  space  m  which  the 
or  reputable  use.  This  was  owing  perhaps  to  knights  contended,  were  gay  with  hannersuu 
the  costliness  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  charac-  costly^  draperies  and  crowded  vith  spectitorB, 
ter  of  the  contests  in  the  early  tournaments,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  the  ladiee, 
which  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious  whose  approving  smiles  were  the  revardsmoct 
iiyury  of  several  of  the  combatants,  and  were  esteemed  by  the  victors.  In  the  flonrishing 
conducted  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  glad-  period  of  tournaments  two  kinds  of  armsrere 
iatorial  shows  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Hence  employed,  those  expressly  made  for  the  par- 
the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  such  princes  pose,  consisting  of  lances  with  the  m^ 
as  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  the  steady  oppo-  blunted,  or  covered  vnth  pieces  of  vooieulw 
sition  of  the  church  from  the  middle  of  the  rockets,  and  swords  blunted  or  rebated;  aw 
12th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  "With  those  ordinarily  used  in  warfere,  termed  anw 
the  institution  of  chivalry  and  knighthood  the  d  outrarice,  which^  however,  in  many  cases 
tournament  lost  many  of  its  objectionable  fea-  were  not  permitted  by  the  judges  of  the  tom^ 
turea ;  and  as  an  incentive  to  martial  exploits  nament.  The  blows,  whether  of  lance  of 
and  to  a  generous  emulation  in  all  knightly  sword,  were  required  to  be  directed  at  the 
offices,  it  began  during  the  period  of  the  cm-  head  and  breast,  and  no  combatant  vtf  ^ 
sades  to  be  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  mitted  to  strike  an  adversary  after  he  had  n«« 
throughout  Christendom.  The  church,  which  his  visor  or  to  wound  his  horse.  Eadi  b^« 
had  prohibited  persons  from  engaging  in  tour-  in  attendance  was  obliged  to  prove  hff  aw» 
naments  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  had  birth  and  rank,  which  were  origioallj  pi^ 


denied  Christian  burial  to  sudi  as  lost  their  elaimed  by  the  heralds  with  sound  of  ^P^ 
lives  in  them,  finally  relaxed  its  opposition,  and  Whence  the  word  blasonry,  ogDstjH  ^^  ^ 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the    of  deciphering  the  heraldic  devices  oa » «*• 


sport  continued  in  fall  activity.    It  thenceforth  of  arms,  from  the  German  bUuen,  to  Wov.  ^ 

became  gradually  transformed  into  a  court  pa-  a  later  period  the  emblazoned  ahields  of  tn 

Seant,  often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  knights,  suspended  at  the  barrien  or  ^^^ 

escription;  but  the  tragical  death  of  Henry  of  Qie  lists,  sufficed  to  indicate  their  rani  j» 

n.  of  France  at  a  tournament  in  1659  occar  family.    If  upon  the  accusation  of  »[  ""• 


abolition  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  al-    present  the  bravery  or  loyalty  of  a  ^^***]J^ 
r  nearly  a  century  later  it  continued    impeached,  he  was  excluded  by  the  heraui 


sioned  its 

though  for  nearly  a  oentu^  later  it  continued    impeached, 
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from  the  ^onteet.     The  heralds  having  pro-  TGUE'SAYj  or  TouBzrAi  (Flem.  Doomih; 
claimed  the  laws  of  the  tournament,  at  the  anc.  Turria  Ifemarum,  afterward  TumarwnX 
sound  of  the  trumpet  the  whole  body  of  a  frontier  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  or 
knighta,  each  with  hift  attendant  eqaire,  entered  Hainault,  sitnated  on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  lists  in  a  glittering  cavalcade,  distingniah-  28  m.  W,  K  W.  from  Mons  and  45  m.  W.  S. 
able  only  by  fiieir  emblazoned  ahields  or  by  W.  from  Brossels;  pop.  88,000.    The  river  is 
the  favors  of  their  mistresses — a  still  prouder  crossed  by  several  nne  bridges  and  lined  by 
bearing— suspended  from  their  crests,  after  spacious  qnays,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and 
whi(^  preliminary  spectacle  the  martial  ezer-  used  as  promenades.     The  town  is  strongly 
cises  of  the  tournament  commenced.    At  the  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed 
word  of  the  heralds,  Lam»<iUer^  the  opposing  by  Yauban.     It  is  entered  by  7  gates,  and 
combatants  rode  at  each  other  in  fall  career,  oonmsts  of  the  old  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
BtriTing  to  direct  their  lances  fairly  upon  the  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  on  the  right, 
hehnet  or  diield  of  thehr  adversaries,  tiiat  one  The  former  contains  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 
being  adjudged  the  victor  who  broke  most  large  and  beautiftd  edifice  in  the  Qothic  style, 
spears  "as  they  ought  to  be  broken,"  who  held  of  great  antiquity,  ornamented  externally  by 
his  seat  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en-  fine  towers  with  spires,  and  in  the  interior  by 
dnranoe  in  keeping  his  visor  dosed.    Some-  several  sculptures  m  noarble,  fine  paintings  by 
times  dismounted  knights  encountered  eadi  Bubens,  ana  ancient  remains;  but  it  was  con- 
other  with  swords  or  axes.    The  heralds  and  siderably  defaced  during  the  French  revolution, 
attendant  minstrels  meanwhile  animated  the  There  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re- 
combatants  by  appeals  to  their  gallaatsT'  and  markable  being  that  of  St.  Brice,  with  the 
devotion,  or  by  approving  shouts  at  any  unu*  tomb  of  "King  Ohilderic  adjoining.    The  mar- 
sad  display  of  strength  or  skill,  the  ladies  ket  place,  near  the  cathedral,  contains  a  belfry 
waved  their  scarfs,  and  the  friends  of  individual  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  castle  erected 
knights  boated  encouragement  fh>m  the  gal-  in  the  18th  century.    Toumay  is  tiie  seat  of 
leries.    At  the  close  of  uiese  animating  com-  extensive  manufactures,  whidi  give  employ- 
bats,  the  prizes  were  announced  by  ihe  judges,  ment  to  about  f  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  more 
selected  from  the  older  knights,  but  were  award-  important  products  are  woollen  and  cotton 
ed  by  female  hands.    ^^  Victory  in  a  touma-  cloth,  hodery,  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  various 
ment^"  s^ys  Hallam,  ^^  was  little  less  glorious,  kinds  of  yam,  waistcoat  patterns  and  other 
and  perhaps  at  the  moment  more  exquisitely  fimcyartioles  of  dress,  carpets,  for  which  Tour- 
felt,  than  in  the  field;  since  no  battle  could  nay  is  partioularly  famous,  earthenware  and 
assemble  suoh  witnesses  of  valor.    *  Honor  to  pproelain,  bronze  goods  and  hardware,  cutlery, 
the  sons  of  the  brave  !*  resounded  amid  the  din  h^ts,  p^>er,  and  leather.    There  are  numerous 
of  martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  minstrels,  breweries,  and  distilleries  where  cura^a  and 
as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  receive  the  prize  other  liqueurs  are  made,  salt  refineries,  and 
from  his  queen  or  his  mistress ;  while  the  sur^  dyeing  establishments.    Vessels  of  about  160 
ronndinff  multitude  acknowledged  in  his  prow-  tons  harden  can  ascend  the  river  to  Toumay, 
ess  of  that  day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  with  all  the 
might  in  more  serious  contests  be  blended  chief  towns  of  Belgium  and  France. — ^At  the 
with  those  of  his  country." — A  favorite  form  time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Osasar,  Toumay 
ofthe  tournament  was  the  so  called  passage  of  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  NerviL 
arms,  in  which  a  party  of  knights,  assuming  the  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most 
office  of  challengers,  offered  combat  to  aU  who  important  towns  of  Belgium;  and  in  modern 
dared  oppose  them.     Of  this,  as  also  of  the  times  it  has  frequently  been  besieged  and  taken 
mSUs  or  encounter  of  bodies  of  knights  attend-  in  the  various  wars  that  have  desolated  this 
ed  by  their  squires,  a  splendid  description  is  part  of  Europe. 

given  in  Scott^s  *'  Ivanhoe,"  which  affords  a  TOURNEFOBT.  Josbph  Pitton  db,  a  French 

more  vivid  idea  of  the  tournament,  with  all  its  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  Prov6nce2June  6, 1656, 

martial  axeroises,  than  the  writings  of  Froissart  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1708.    He  received  a 

or  any  other  of  the  old  chroniclers.    The  later  classical  education,  was  destined  for  the  church, 

toumamente  were  however  harmless  in  com-  and  entered  a  theological  seminary ;  but  after 

parison  with  such  sanguinary  encounters  as  his  father's  death  in  1677  he  devoted  himself  to 

these ;  and  the  combatants,  while  aping  the  natural  x>hilosophy,  in  1679  attended  lectures 

forms  and  usages  of  chivalry,  were  so  destitute  in  the  medical  school  at  Montpellier,  afterward 

ofthe  old  knightly  spirit  of  their  predecessors  explored  Lang^uedoc,  Boussillon,  Catalonia,  and 

in  the  lists  as  to  content  themselves  chiefly  the  Pyr^n^s,  and  returning  to  Aix  in  1681 

with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnificent  began  to  classify  the  plants  he  had  gathered, 

equipments   or  of  stilful  horsemanship.     A  In  1688,  being  called  to  Paris  by  Fagon,  phy- 

q>lendid  festival  in  the  form  of  a  tonmament  sician  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  appointed  pro- 

v^  given  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton  at  Eglinton  fessor  of  botany  in  the  jardin  dea  phntes^  and 

castle,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1889,  on  drew  a  large  concourse  to  his  lectures.    In 

which  occasion  many  of  the  visitors  assumed  1688  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a  lit- 

the  character  of  ancient  knights,  and  a  queen  tie  later  went  to  England  and  Holland,  to  gath- 

of  beauty  awarded  the  prizes.  er  plants.   He  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
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botany  at  the  nnlTenitj  of  Leipsio,  whieh  lie  1616  he  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  io  th66e> 

declined;  became  a  member  of  the  academy  fence  of  his  adopted  dty,  and  was  womidedin 

of  sciences  in  1692,  and  took  the  degree  of  the  battle.    At  his  dei^  he  gav«  more  ^ 

H.D.  in  1698,  when  already  48  years  of  age,  half  of  his  property  for  charitable  purpoM 

publishing  as  his  thesis  the  uUtoire  de$  fUmkeM  Among  his  bequests  were  $80,000  to  fmmd  n 

qui  nament  aux  entircm  de  Faru^  oMe  leur  almshouse  in  ^Tew  Orleans;  $65,000  to  the  IS 

usage  en  medeeiney  which  was  reprinted  with  Hebrew  congregations  of  that  dtj;  $80,000(0 

annotations  by  Jussieu  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  the  New  York  Jews'  hospital;  to  the  r^ so- 

1725).    He  had  already  published  his  ^UmenU  eiety  for  indigent  Jews  in  Palestme,  $10,000^ 

de  iotanique,  ou  mSthode  powr  cannaUre  lee  and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  ^e  Jevi 

plantee  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1694),  which  he  in  the  Holy  Land,  $50,000 ;  to  each  of  the  H^ 

translated  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  InetUu-  brew  congregations  in  Boston,  Hartford^  Net 

Uanei  Rd  Herbaria  (8  vols.  4to.,  1700),  pre-  Haven,  Newport,  New  York,  GhariotoD,  sod 

senting  a  fall  exposition  of  his  natural  system  Bavannah,  $6,000 ;  to  the  female  asflmn  od 

of  botany,  several  classifications  of  which  have  boys'  asylum  in  Boston,  each  $6)000:  and  to 

been  preserved  by  Linnaeus.    In  1700  under  the   Massachusetts   female  hoo^ital,  $10,000. 

Louis  Xiy.  he  visited  the  island  of  Oandia,  the  At  the  period  of  his  death  he  bad  no  ioowo 

archipelago,  Oonstantinople,  tlie  southern  shore  living  relatives. 

of  the  Black  sea,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  in-       TOURS  (anc.  (kBeafrodMMm\  a  waDed  town 

terior  of  Asia  Uinor,  gathering  in  this  tour  no  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Indre- 

fewer  than  1,866  new  plants.  These  were  dassi-  et-Loire,  situated  on  a  flat  toDgw  of  land  be* 

fled  according  to  his  system,  and  included  many  tween  the  Loire  and  its  tributaiy  the  Cher,  120 

new  roecies,  described  in  his  GareUarium  In-  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  185(^  8ft,^ 

stituUanum  Bei  BerbaHm  (1708).   The  general  The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridgeof 

account  of  his  Journey,    veyage  du  Leeantj  16  arches.    The  tdwn  is  of  oblong  form,  ffld 

which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  point  of  lies  parallel  to  the  river,  the  banb  of  vbicb 

knowledge  and  interest,  was  printed  at  the  ex-  are  Hned  bv  a  fine  quay  with  handsome  hoom 

pense  of  the  government  in  2  vob.  4to.,  the  last  and  well  planted  promenades.   A  gnat  diob- 

being  completed  in  1717.  It  has  been  r!^rinted  her  of  the  houses  are  modem,  and  KyenI  (x 

in  8  vols.  8vo.  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  priaelpaloDe 

TOURNIQUET  (Fr.  tourtwrj  to  torn),  a  sur-  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tom,  ffld 

p;ical  instrument  fbr  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  having  at  one  end  a  statue  of  Deaeutes,  vfao 

m  the  limbs  by  exerting  a  strong  compresnon  was  bom  in  the  vieinity.    The  catbedm  of 

on  the  principal  artery.    It  was  invented  by  8t.  Qataen  is  366  feet  long  and  86  feet  vide  m 

Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  about  the  middle  d  the  interior,  and  is  highly  ornamented.  ThoW. 

the  17th  century,  and  was  modified  subse-  front  is  flanked  by  2  oomed  towers  ^M 

quentiy  by  Nuck,  Verduc,  Monro,  Petit,  and  high,  and  has  8  lofty  portabBOiBMnmted  dm 

Louis.    Its  usual  fbrm  is  that  of  a  firm  pad  on  window  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  am^ 

the  under  surface  of  a  brass  plate,  to  which  a  tains,  among  other  objects  of  great  ^^^'^J 

strong  band  of  webbing  is  attached,  by  meana  fine  marble  monument  of  tibe  chiUreiMi 

of  which  the  limb  can  be  ligatured,  and  a  Oharles  YIU.  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  1^ 

screw  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  which  are  several  churohes  and  andent  edificei  1« 

regulates  at  the  same  time  the  ligation  and  the  church  of  8t.  Julian,  built  in  the  18th  eentQ^ 

pressure.    So  that  the  object  desired,  the  com*  now  used  as  a  coach  house,  is  a  ^P^pT 

pression  of  the  artery,  is  attained,  the  form  of  edifice;  and  2  ciroular  towers,  ^^^^"^^^ 

the  instrument  is  of  but  little  consequence;  a  the  cavalry  barracks,  formed  part  of  me  cm 

very  effective  tourniquet  has  often  been  extem-'^  built  here  by  Henry  IL  of  ^^°8^°:w.jJJ 

porized  by  tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief,  and^  hStel  de  tiUe  contains  a  publio  |ij^^^'^^ 


fiaving  placed  the  knot  over  the  artery,  twist-  volumes  and  several  remarkable  MSS.   TM 

g  the  ends  of  the  handkerohief  with  a  stick,  archiepiscopal  palace  is  one  of  the  nne^  o^ 

tie  tourniquet  is  of  service  in  checking  bleed*  ings  of  the  kind  in  France.    There *^^f|]^ 

ing  ftom  a  wounded  artery  in  a  limb,  and  for  public  walks,  a  race  course,  and  a  y^^^ 


preventing  its  flow  in  amputation.    It  is  also  garden.    The  most  important  ^^d*"^'^^?^ 

used,  in  some  cases,  to  compress  aneurismal  silk,  which  was  established  here  ^^^^ 

and  other  tumors,  with  a  view  of  producing  in  any  other  part  of  France  by  wori»» 

coagulation  or  absorption ;  but  at  the  present  brought  from  Italy  in  the  16th  ^^j.^ 

daly  other  modes  of  compression  are  generally  the  16th  century  20,000  hands  were  ^^%^ 

preferred  for  this  purpose.  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the  ^^^^JJ"^ 

TOURO,  JuDAH,  an  American  philanthro-  of  Lyons,  where  the  climate  is  "W*°I*!J^ 

pist,  of  Jewish  descent  and  faith,  bom  in  New*  to  the  silkworm,  has  reduced  the  b^°^J[^ 

port,  E.  L,  in  1776,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  siderably.     Broadcloth,  rugs,  yrctm  V^ 

18,  1854.     He  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  starch,  leather,  wax  candles,  and  <^^ 

1802,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial  enter-  and  brandy  are  also  manuf|[iotDied.---^o^ 

prises,  and  also  purdiased  much  real  estate,  ancientiy  the  capital  of  the  Gallio  ^^.^^ 

He  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  lib*  Turones,  afterward  of  a  divisiott  <'^^3^ 

erally  through  life  to  benevolent  objects.    In  the  Romans,  and  later  of  Tooraine-  Itliia  • 
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population  of  80,000  when  the  revocation  of  TOUSSAINT,  Akna  Lxrax  Gebbtbxtidb,  a 

theedictof  Nantes  deprired  it  of  nearly  all  its  Dutch  novelist,  bom  in  Alkmaar,  Sept.  16, 

indastry  and  almost  all  its  inhabitants,  and  181S.    She  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1827 

from  this  loss  it  has  never  recovered.  with  the  roniance  of  Almagro,  which  was  suo- 

TOURVILLE,  AjsnsE  Hiulbion  db  OoTBHnir,  ceeded  by  Be  Qraafwin  Detcmhire  (1888)  and 

count  de,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  at  Tour-  De  Engdsche  in  Bim  (1840).  These  works  met 

ville,  arrondissement  of  Ooutances,  Normandy,  with  success,  and  were  followed  by  Est  £[ui$ 

in  1642,  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1701.    The  Laueme$M  (2  vols.,  1841),  a  historical  romance 

son  of  a  general  in  the  army,  he  entered  the  of  the  time  of  the  reformation,  which  gave  her 

orderof  Malta  when  only  14  years  old,  and  early  a  European  reputation.    It  was  followed  by 

distingaished  himself  by  bravery  and  talent  in  her  works  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  earl 

naval  forays  or-  earattanes  against  the  pirates  of  Leicester,  entitled  Leyeester  en  Nederland^ 

of  nor^em  Africa.    So  great  was  the  fame  of  De  VnmtB&n  tan  het  LeyecBter^Bchs  Tjgdp&rh^  and 

the  yonng  knight  that  the  republic  of  Venice  Gideon  Floren»  (9  vols.,  1851-'4).    In  1846  her 

gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  chidn,  with  the  title  native  viUage  conferred  upon  her  civil  rights* 

of  protector  of  maritime  commerce ;  and  on  In  1851  she  married  the  painter  Bosboom. 

his  rotnm  to  France  in  1667,  Louis  XIV.  wel-  TOUSSAINT,    FnAxgois   Dominiqub,    snr* 

corned  him  at  Versailles  and  gave  him  a  cap-  named  L'Ouvuirruiuc,  a  Haytian  general,  bom 

tainoy  with  the  command  of  a  ship.    In  that  near  Gape  St.  Fran^^ois  in  1748,  died  in  the 

capadty  he  participated  in  the  expedition  led  dungeon  of  St  Joux,  France,  April  27,  1808. 

by  the  duke  of  Beaufort  against  Oandia  in  His  parents  were  both  slaves,  and  of  pure  ne- 

1669;  then  served  under  D^Estr^es  in  the  war  gro  blood,    ffis  father  was  a  native  of  Africa, 

against  Holland,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  of  and  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  a  chief  or  king ;  he 

South  Bay,  June  7, 1672.  In  1676  he  was  sent,  had  been  sold  by  the  slave  dealers  to  the  count 

with  the  dievalier  de  Valbelle,  to  support  the  de  No6,  upon  whose  estate  of  Breda  he  was  em* 

iniiabitants  of  Messina  in  their  rebellion  against  ployed.    Upon  this  estate  Toussaint  was  bora, 

Spain ;  and  he  greatly  contributed,  under  Du-  and  during  his  youth  was  known  as  Toussaint 

qnesne,  to  the  victory  of  Agosta,  April  22,  Breda,  and  sometimes  from  his  extreme  slender- 

1676,  in  which  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral  ness  as  Fatras  Baton,  or  *^  little  lath."   Thedl* 

Be  Rayter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  thus  rector  of  the  count  de  No^^s  estate,  M.  Bayou  de 

gained  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  Libertas,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  per- 

sqaadron  or  commodore.    Off  Palermo,  May  oeiving  that  Toussaint,  who  had  been  employ* 

31, 1677,  by  a  timely  attack,  he  nearly  destroyed  ed  as  a  herdsman,  was  intelligent  and  faiuifd, 

the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland.    In  he  made  him  his  coachman,  and  finally  gave 

1682  he  shared  in  the  attacks  of  I>nque8ne  him  a  post  of  importance  and  trust  in  conneo> 

against  Algiers ;  then  in  the  bombardment  of  tion  with  the  sugar  manufactory  of  the  estate. 

Genoa  in  1683,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-gen-  He  had  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little  from 

eral  of  marines.    In  1688  he  again  bombarded  a  fellow  slave,  and  on  his  promotion  he  en* 

Algiers,  and  was  nominated  "  vice-admiral  of  deavored  to  oiQtivate  his  mind  by  farther  study 

the  Levant."    In  the  war  against  William  HI.  and  readhig.    It  is  said  that  the  abb6  Raynal's 

of  England,  he  united  the  Mediterranean  fleet  *<  Political  and  Philosophical  History  of  the  Eu- 

with  that  of  Admiral  OhAtean-Regnanlt,  and  ropean  Colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 

with  him  fought  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  its  pictures  of  the 

off  Beachy  Head,  July  20, 1690,  pursuing  the  evfl  results  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  effect  on 

former  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  he  him.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  remained 

destroyed  12  ships  and  many  transports.    In  apparently  contented  with  his  lot  till  near  his 

1691,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  60th  year.    When  in  1791  the  mulattoes,  who 

ocean  fleet,  he  annoyed  the  EngBsh,  and,  keep-  had  demanded  a  share  in  the  representation  and 

ing  the  channel  dear,  favored  the  sending  of  offices  of  the  government  from  the  whites,  and 

French  troops  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  II.  had  been  maltreated  and  murdered  by  order  of 

The  next  year,  by  positive  order  from  Louis  the  colonial  government,  appealed  to  the  ne-> 

XIV.,  at  the  head  of  only  44  ships,  he  engaged  groes  for  help  in  enforcing  their  rights,  though 

off  Oape  La  Hogue  the  Ebgliah  admiral  Russell,  many  of  the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection  and 

whose  forces  were  nearly  double,  and,  after  IB  destroyed  one  third  of  the  dwellings  in  the 

hoars  of  determined  resistance,  succeeded  in  northern  departments,  Toussaint  incurred  the 

escaping  to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining  quiet  and 

Promoted  to  a  marshalship,  March  27, 1698,  he  faithful.    It  was  not  until  he  had  secured  the 

sailed  from  Brest,  met  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  escape  of  the  director  of  the  estate,  M.  Bayou, 

English  and  Dutch  fleets  convoying  a  large  num-  inth  his  family  and  what  personal  property  he 

her  of  merchantmen  bound  to  the  Mediterra-  could  carry  with  him,  that  he  united  with  the 

nean,  attacked  thmn,  and  captured  27  vessels  negro  army.    It  was  at  that  time  commanded 

imd destroyed  59,  infficting  an  immense  loss  on  by  8  generals:  Jean  Francis,  intelligent,  but 

the  enemy.    On  the  peace  of  Byswick  in  1697,  of  no  great  courage  or  enterprise;    Biassou, 

he  retired  to  private  life.    His  ^4$m^reif  (8  vols,  vindictive,  fierce,  and  violent;  and  Jeannot, 

12mo.,  l74S-'68),  by  some  unknown  writer,  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  who  was  soon  after  exe- 

worthless.  eated  by  his  associates.    Toussaint,  at  fint 
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employed  in  a  medioal  oapaoity,  to  wliich  bis  in-obief  of  St.  Domingo  in  VM  bjSonftoiuz, 
knowledge  of  tbe  medicinal  properties  of  plants  the  French  oomnuBsioner,  Tonasaint  soo^t  to 
gave  him  some  claim,  was  soon  appointed  restore  order  and  industry  to  tbe  idand,  sod 
brigadier-general;  and  though  averse  to  cruel-  was  successful,  though  opposed  by  HMoaTOIe, 
ty,  yet  having  more  confidenoe  in  the  military  the  new  commissioner,  who,  findmg  his  own  in- 
ability of  Biassou  than  that  of  Jean  Fran^^is,  fluence  waning  as  that  of  Touasaint  rose,  fled 
he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  former  to  France  to  make  complaint  of  the  nefro 
when  the  two  quarrelled.  The  black  leaders  chieftain,  who  sent  to  the  directory  a  state- 
were  naturally  inclined  to  a  monarchy,  and  ment  of  the  true  position  of  affairs.  ^nieFrendi 
when  news  came  of  the  beheading'  of  Louis  directory  justified  Toussaint  and  censored  H^ 
XVI.  they,  and  Toussaint  with  them,  accepted  douville.  But  the  latter,  on  the  eve  df  leanng 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  re-  Hayti,  had  purposely  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
pelled  the  offersof  republicanism  of  the  French  between  Bigaud,  the  jealous  mulatto  leader, 
convention.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  and  Toussaint^  and  had,  by  finaUy  setting  tbe 
the  capture  of  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt,  former  firee  from  his  obligations  to  tbe  latter, 
the  general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed,  prepared  the  foundations  of  a  new  dril  war. 
and  as  a  result  of  this  capture  took  possession  jKigaud  was  able  and  daring,  and  for  nearlj  tbe 
of  Dondon,  an  important  military  post.  He  fol-  whole  of  t^e  year  1799  the  var  between  tbe 
lowed  this  on  July  27, 1795,  by  the  capture  of  blacks  and  tibie  mixed  race  raged  fiercelj.  The 
Harmelade,  another  important  post,  the  defeat  capture  of  Jacmel  by  Toussaint^  after  a  long 
of  the  French  colonel  I)esfoumeaicE,  and  the  siege,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Bigand;  and  sub- 
seizure  of  Ennery  and  Gonaives.  The  English  sequent  successes  of  the  bladk  chief  conpletdy 
now  invaded  the  island  and  took  Port  au  Prince,  subdued  the  mulatto  insurrection,  and  Iligand 
while  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  mulattoes,  with  some  of  his  officers  fled  to  France.  Roum& 
and  the  blacks  were  all  contending  with  each  the  French  conomissioner  who  had  saoceed«d 
other,  in  a  purposeless  but  sanguinary  strife.  It  H6douville,  attempting  to  countenance  tbedaTe 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Toussaint,  who  was  trade,  and  in  other  ways  showmg  himself  a 
cJreadyin  effect  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  traitor  to  Hayti  and  to  France,  Tonnaintflr* 
black  forces,  and  who  had  entered  upon  the  rested  and  imprisoned  him,  and  mbseqnentlj 
war  with  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  tne  free-  sent  him  to  France,  and  took  possession  of  tba 
dom  of  his  race,  became  convinced  that  the  only  eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  had  till  then 
hope  of  obtaining  that  freedom  lay  in  dedar-  remained  in  dlegiance  to  Spain.  On  Kot.  S<{, 
ing  for  France,  whose  national  legislature  had,  1800,  he  assum^  the  government,  amenable 
while  making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France,  for  his  administration  to  the  Froicb  &«e- 

groclaimed  also  the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves,  toiy  alone ;  and  in  Jan.  1801,  the  whole  iai- 

pain,  with  which,  prompted  by  his  prefer^  and  became  subject  to  his  sway.   Understand- 

enoes  for  a  monarcny,  he  bad  hitherto  acted,  ing  thoroughly  the  people  whom  he  was  to 

evidently  meant  to  perpetuate  slavery ;  Ensp-  govern,  he  took  measures  to  restore  indnstij, 

land  had  but  a  slight  foothold  in  the  island,  to  remove  pr^udices,  and  to  establish  ffood  c^- 

and  the  mulattoes  had  no  organization.  K  the  der.    He  invited  the  steward  of  his  ^d  m» 

Sower  of  France  were  once  established,  free-  ter's  estate  and  other  well  disposed  white  «»• 

om   and  equality  might  prevail  in   Hayti.  onists  back  to  the  island,  and  soon  agiicutiire 

Deeming  his  duty  to  .his  race  the  one  of  highest  was  actively  resumed  and  the  laborers  were  bi^f 

obligation,  he  declared  his  fealty  to  France,  and  in  gatherine  their  harvests.  Whether  from  m 

applied  himself  so  energeticaUy  to  bring  aU  love  of  display  inherent  in  his  race,  or  from  bis 

parties  to  the  same  condusion  that  Laveauz,  knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  bla<M^^^ 

the  French  conmiander,  ezdiumed :  Mais  eet  sumed  great  state  in  his  puhlio  af^earane^ 

homme  fait  ouverture  partout;  and  from  this  being  richly  attired  and  surroandedhyaguaid 

time  he  received  his  surname  of  "L'Ouverture"  of  1,600  to  1,800  men,  all  in  brilliant  uniform 

Sie  opening).  He  formed  a  lunctdon  with  and  admirably  mounted.  In  pritate  m 
veaux,  and,  though  the  Spanish  and  English  however,  he  was  plain,  and  temperate  e^^ 
forces  united  against  him,  entered  upon  the  to  abstemiousness.  At  the  very  beginning^ 
campaign  with  such  energy  that  he  drove  the  his  administration  Touasaint  selected  an  ifl* 
English  from  nearly  all  their  strong  positions,  ministratiize  coimcil  of  9,  of  whom  8  wen 
took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  4  days,  maintained  white  proprietors  and  one  a  mulatto,  all  men 
a  long  line  of  defences  against  the  allied  enemy,  of  probity  and  intelligence.  He  also  detennin- 
who  possessed  twice  his  force,  rescued  Laveaux  ed  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitntionai  P^^' 
from  the  hands  of  Rigaud,  the  mulatto  leader,  emment ;  and  in  the  constitution  drawn  up  oy 
who  had  imprisoned  him,  besieged  St.  Marc,  the  council,  which  was  in  most  respec^ai^^' 
where  the  ^gliah  were  in  greatest  force,  8  mirable  document,  he  was  named  pre^^^  '^ 
times,  twice  captured  Mirebalais  out  of  the  life,  and  free  trade  was  established.  This  (un- 
hands of  the  allies,  and  finally  dosed  the  cam-  gtitution  he  sent  with  a  letter  to  Bonapane, 
paign  by  receiving  the  capitulation  of  the  entire  then  first  consul,  on  July  16, 1801.  It  ^^^' 
English  force  at  St.  Marc,  and  the  abandonment  ed  France  at  an  unfortunate  epoch.  The  F'^^ 
of  the  effort  by  the  Spanish  to  conquer  the  W.  of  Amiens  had  dosed  the  wars  which  ii» 
portion  of  the  island.    Appointed  commander-  given  employment  to  the  armies  of  Franoe,  ao^ 
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there  was  a  large  body  of  iften  amon^  them  him  to  his  interest,  and  Dessalinefl  and  his 
ready  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  other  generals  soon  followed.    He  next  made 
irst  consal,  of  whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  his  propositions  to  Toossaint,  offering  as  con- 
to  rid  himself.    The  freedom  of  the  black  race  ditions  of  peace  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
in  Hsyti  lent  him  no  renown,  since  it  was  people  of  St.  Domingo,  and  confirming  this  by 
aocomplished  withoat  his  aid,  while  its  re-  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  leave  the  govern- 
enslavement  wonld  gratify  the  colonists  who  ment  of  the  island  in  Tonssaint^s  hands,  and  to 
were  besieging  the  Frendi  court.    The  com-  employ  the  officers  of  his  army  according  to 
parisons  which  were  already  drawn  between  their  rank,  while  for  himself  he  would  only 
the  black  and  the  white  military  hero,  too,  hold  the  office  of  delegate  from  France  by 
excited  his  animosity;  and  in  the  adoption  Toussaint's  side.    Toussaint,  won  by  his  ap- 
of  8  constitution  and  the  assumption  of  the  parent  candor  and  liberality,  accepted  his  of- 
office  of  president  for  life,  without  any  pre-  fers  to  the  people  and  army,  but  avowed  his 
vioos  soggestion  from  Bonaparte,  the  negro  own  determination  to  live  in  retirement.    In 
chieftain  had  unwittingly  committed  an  un-  the  interview  which  followed,  Toussaint  up- 
pardonable    offence.    Hence,  when  Vincent,  braided  Ledero  severely  for  the  ruin  he  had 
the  messenger  of  Toussaint,  presented  the  con-  brought  upon  Hayti,  by  his  attacks  upon  him 
sticntion  to  the  first  consul,  his  instant  reply  and  his  forces,  without  first  seeking  an  inter- 
was:  *'Ha  is  a  revolted  slave  whom  we  must  view.     With  affected   humility,  Leclero  ao- 
pnnish;  the  honor  of  Francois  outraged."   An  knowledged  his  fault,  and  was  loud  in  his 
act  was  passed  by  the  council  and  a  decree  is-  praises  ($  the  generalship  and  ability  of  the 
saed  by  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  French  col-  negro  chief.    Toussaint  retired  to  his  estate 
onies  to  their  condition  previous  to  1789,  that  near  Ennery,  and  endeavored  amid  arts  of 
is,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  of  course  to  -peace  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  all  around 
put  down  Toossaint.    In  a  subsequent  decree  him  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  which  had 
St.  Dooiingo  or  Hayti  was  excepted — an  ex-  passed.    But  Lederc,  prompted  by  Bonaparte^ 
ception,  as  the  event  proved,  intended  to  be  had. determined  upon  his  destruction.   Finding 
only  temporary.    Gen.  Leclerc,  the  husband  no  occasion  of  reproach  in  his  conduct,  he  had 
of  Pauline,  Bonaparte's  sister,  was  accordin^y  resort  to  deception  to  get  him  into  his  power, 
sent  out  with  a  force  of  80,000  men,  mostly  and  at  his  direction  Gen.  Brunet  on  June  7 
veteran  soldiers,  and  66  war  vessels.    The  ex-  sent  him  an  apparently  cordial  letter,  asking 
pedition  sailed  in  Nov.  1801,  and  arrived  on  for  an  interview  of  an  hour  in  relation  to  some 
the  coast  of  Hayti  in  Jan.  1802.    Among  those  arrangements   for   providing  for   the   black 
in  command  in  it  were  Rigand,  Potion,  and  troops,  inviting  him  to  bring  his  wife  with 
Boyer,  all  enemies  of  Toussaint    No  declara-  him,  and  closing  with  assuring  him  of  the  sin- 
tion  of  war  was  made,  but  Leclero  attempted  cerity  of  his  friendship.    Suspecting  no  evil, 
to  enter  Oape  Francois  with  his  force,  and  was  Toussaint  went  as  requested  to  Gonaives,  and 
opposed  by  Christophe,  who  was  in  command  after  a  short  conversation  Brunet   left   the 
there,  and  who  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days,  room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
that  he  might  consult  with  Toussaint.    This  him,  and  at  midnight  put  him  on  board  a 
was  refosed,  and  half  an  hour  contemptuously  French  frigate.    His  famuy  were  also  seized  and 
allowed,  when,  rather  than  surrender,  Ohris-  sent  on  board  the  same  vessel,  and  his  house 
tophe  burned  the  city.    Finding  unexpected  was  plundered.     They  were  at  once  sent  to 
resistance  at  all  points,  Leclerc  sent  Toussaint's  France,  and  on  their  passage  Toussunt  ad- 
sons,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  dressed  two  most  touching  letters  to  the  first 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  hoping  by  consul  and  the  minister  of  marine,  asking  that 
their  meaxis  to  cf^ole  the  negro  chief  into  sub*  his  family  might  be  protected.    Arrived  at 
mission,  to  their  father,  with  a  letter  from  Brest,  an   officer  of  police  was   sent,  at   5 
Bonaparte  and  another  from  himself,  couched  o^dock  in  the  morning,  to  transfer  him  from 
in  terms  of  mingled  flattery  and  menace.    The  the  vessel.    He  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
negotiation  was  ineffectual;  though  tenderly  family,  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  see 
attached  to  his  sons,  Toussaint  refused  to  sac-  again,  and  permitted  to  take  only  his  servant,  | 
rifice  his  coontry  for  them.    Leclerc  then  de-  who  a  few  months  later  was  also  taken  from 
Glared  him  and  his  generals  outlaws,  and  a  him.    On  Aug.  17, 1802,  he  reached  Paris  un- 
sangninary  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  third  der  guard,  and  was  at  once  confined  in  the* 
of  the  French  troops  were  killed  or  wounded ;  Temple,  from  whenoe  he  was  transferred,  with- 
and  though  they  possessed  the  seaports,  yet  out  trial,  and  without  being  allowed  any  inter- 
the  blacks  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  were  view  with  Bonaparte  or  his  ministers,  without 
destroying  them  in  detail.   Finding  that  it  was  even  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
impossible  to  conquer  the  island  in  this  way,  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  the  ' 
Leclerc  next  sought  to  win  over  the  negro  gen-  department  of  Doubs.    Here,  deprived  of  aU 
erals.    He  began  with  Ohristophe,  and  by  prot-  society,  subjected  to  the  intense  cold  with  in- 
estationa  that  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  was.  sufficient  clothing,  and  his  food  reduced  below 
established,  and  that  there  was  no  object  in  the  what  the  physicians  pronounced  sufficient  to 
var,  and  by  the  lure  of  honors  to  be  conferred  sustain   life,  the   heroic  old  man  struggled 
on  him  in  person,  he  succeeded  in  winning  against  his  fate,  and  appealed  repeatedly  but 
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in  yain  for  a  trial.  The  first  oonsal  Bent  hit  assembled  had  tSie  control  of  ail  auttenreli. 
aid  Caffarelli  to  demand  where  he  had  bnried  tive  to  civil  and  criminal  joriadiction  in  ik 
his  money.  Tonssaint  onlj  replied :  ^*  I  have  town ;  its  finances,  roads  and  bridges,  gappoit 
lost  something  very  different  from  roonej.^*  of  its  i>oor,  and  with  some  exceptionB  its  poblk 
Finding  that  his  appeals  for  a  trial  produced  schools,  were  ordered  and  maintained  bj  ti» 
no  response,  he  commenced,  as  well  as  his  town.  The  representatives  of  the  tovn  fa- 
failing  strength  would  allow,  his  defence,  thority  in  all  these  matters,  except  tbe  idiool 
which  was  transmitted  to  Bonaparte,  but  eli-  supervision,  were  the  selectmen,  8, 5, 7,  or  9 
cited  no  reply.  His  death  by  starvation  was  in  number,  whose  churmsn,  usually  called  tbi 
determined  upon,  and  his  pittance  of  food  re-  first  selectman,  was  the  executive  (Officer  of  tlie 
duced ;  and  finally  the  governor  of  the  castle  town.  In  the  colonial  govenon^ts,  and  tot 
went  awayNfor  4  days  and  left  Toussaint  with-  considerable  extent  under  the  state  gorern- 
out  food  or  drink.  On  his  return  he  was  dead,  ments,  the  town  was  the  primaiy  assemblfljEe 
and  ttke  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.  An  autopsy  of  the  state.  In  the  Kew  England  coksMs 
was  held,  and  his  death  was  sud  to  have  been  the  towns  were  combined  in  counties  long  after 
caused  by  apoplexy.  Several  memoirs  of  Tons-  their  establishment  and  representation  as  tono, 
saint  have  been  published.  Among  them  are :  so  that  the  county  there  was  a  coDectJon  of 
HUtoire  ds  Vexpedition  des  Franpais  d  Saint  towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  sobdiTision  of 
Dommiqvej  by  Metral  (Paris,  1825^ ;  Sur  Vex-  the  county.  This  system  of  tom  organio- 
pidition  de$  Franpau  iou$  U  cantmat  de  Bona-  tions  is  maintained  tibroughont  Kew  England 
part&,  by  Isaac  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  (Paris,  to  the  present  day.  The  management  of  tfaeii 
1826);  Eistoire  de  Vile  d'Bdyti^  by  Pladde  local  affairs,  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  poKce 
Jttstine  (Paris,  1826) ;  Vie  de  Tounaint  VOu-  regulations,  the  control  of  the  schools,  ind  the 
wrture^  by  8aint-R6my  (Paris,  1850) ;  **The  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  are  all  latluB 
Life  of  Toussaint  L^Ouverture,"  by  tJieBev.  the  scope  of  the  town  anthoritiee;  andiniU 
John  R.  Beard,  D.D.  (London,  1858).  the  New  England  states  except  MaaafhiiseOs 
-  TOWN  (Ang.  Sax.  tun^  from  tiium^  to  en-  and  Maine,  m  which  the  dirtrict  arstem  hu 
close),  in  Great  Britain,  an  assemblage  of  been  adopted  within  SO  years,  STery  tovn  is 
houses,  usually  having  a  market,  or  a  subdivi-  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  the  le^- 
sion  of  a  county.  In  early  times  the  name  was  ture.  Mr.  Palfrey,  in  his  "Histoiy  of  Mw 
applied  only  to  such  collections  of  houses  as  were  England,"  says  that  *'  with  something  of  the 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  same  propriety  with  which  the  nation  isit^ 
that  a  place  cannot  be  a  ^ill  (or  town)  unless  it  said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  edkd 
hath,  or  in  times  ^ast  hath  had,  a  church  and  states,  each  New  England  state  maj  be  de- 
celebration  of  divine  service,  sacraments,  and  scribed  as  a  confederacy  of  mbor  ^'^f^ 
burials.  Sir  John  Holt  says  that  a  Ml  or  town  called  towns."—- In  the  other  cotoniee,  aod  the 
must  have  a  constable,  and  that  otherwise  it  is  states  formed  since  the  revolntion,  the  tm 
only  a  hamlet,  an  assemblage  of  houses  having  no  organization  has  not  been  so  prominent  ioe 
specific  legal  character.  In  England,  however  viyelcM  of  the  early  Dutch  administratioii  m 
large  a  town  may  be,  it  cannot  become  a  city  the  townships  of  later  times,  in  thecolooya 
unless  it  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  New  York,  were  mostly  the  properties  rfgw* 
has  a  cathedral ;  thus  Birmingham,  with  nearly  landed  proprietors,  occupied  by  a  Idndof  ieow 
800,000  inhabitants,  is  only  a  town,  while  tenure  by  their  tenants;  and  when, after  i|^ 
Lichfield,  with  fewer  than  7,000,  is  a  city.— In  organizalaon  of  a  state  government,  tbe  laws 
New  England,  from  its  first  settlement,  the  were  sold  to  actual  settlers,  the  <»""^?^2^ 
town  was  the  primary  organization,  and  seems  zation  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  preceded 
to  have  been  based  on  the  old  Saxon  idea  of  a  that  of  the  tQwn.  Occasionallj  l'<*'^°  J^ 
tithing.  The  colonists  had  no  sooner  formed  municipal  charters  were  granted  by  "'^^ 
a  settlement,  and  erected  their  cabins  in  con-  legislature,  conferring  npon  certain  small  d^ 
venient  proximity  to  each  other,  than  they  or-  tricts  of  territory  powers  nearly  analogoww 
ganized  themselves  into  a  town,  an  indepen-  those  of  a  New  England  tovn;  bnt  eif^ 

(  dent  municipality,  in  which  every  citizen  had  in  these  it  had  no  representatiTe  in  >ev  U^ 

a  voice  and  vote.    The  territory  claimed  by  or  most  of  tJbe  middle  or  western  itotes.  Kfr 

these  towns  might  be  large  or  small,  but  each  cently  the  control  of  tihe  public  scbwf  J» 

'  was  an  independent  and  self-governing  democ-  been  conferred  upon  the  ^^^''^^^fv^  foy 

racy,  and  the  voters  were  equal  in  Uie  town  new  states  the  gift  of  a  section  of  ^ 

meeting.    In  some  of  these  towns  there  were  school  purposes  to  each  ^^^'^^j  .  ^uji 

restrictions  on  the  admission  to  citizenship ;  upon  the  town  authorities  some  ^''"?  ^?j^y 

thus  in  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  and  the  do  not  appertain  to  them  in  W'^^^rfSfL 

towns  which  afterward  affiliated  with  it,  no  states.    All  of  the  newer statea  of  ^°*Tr^ 

man  could  vote  in  town  meeting  who  was  not  and  North-West  are  surveyed  in  tovffin^ 

a  member  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  towns  of  usually  of  6  miles  square ;  bnt  thia  siirvey 

the  Massachusetts  colony,  as  in  most  of  the  ries  with  it  no  local  political  anth<Hii^-  'Q 

others,  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  southern  states  there  are  no  townsbipe* 

property  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  county  organization  is  the  one  which  ^ 

right  of  sufirage.  The  citizens  in  town  meeting  local  matters,  except  in  cities  or  borongm  ^ 
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eially  chartered.    A  town*  there  is  eimply  ft  statues ;  two  oolossal  busts  of  PaUas  and  two 
collection  of  dwellings  of  greater  or  less  size,  of  Hercnles ;  portrait  bnsts  of  Homer,  Porian- 
sod  in  a  minority  of  cases  there  is  bnt  one  in  a  der,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Hippocrates,  Epionrns, 
coanty  (and  not  always  even  one),  which  has  and  Pericles ;  and  the  exquisite  female  head 
gathered  around  the  site  of  the  county  buUd-  rising  from  the  petals  of  a  water  lily,  known  as 
ings.— The  towns  of  antiquity  were  usually  the  Olytie,  of  which  numerous  repetitions  have 
cdonies  from  some  enterprising  and  oommer-  been  made  in  plaster  and  marble.    The  bass^ 
ciol  state,  which    by  purchase  or  conquest,  reliefe  are  fine,  and  include  Achilles,  the  Muses, 
more  frequently  the  latter,  had  obtained  foot-  and  a  graceful  figure  of  a  Bacchante, 
hold  upon  a  territory,  and  there  established  TOWNSHEND,  Chablbs,  second  viscount, 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  com-  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1676,  died  in 
merce,  or  the  arts.    They  frequently  held  sway  Rainham,  IN'orfolk,  June  21,  1788.    He  suo- 
over  a  considerable  a<^acent   territory,  and  ceeded  to  his  titie  at  10  years  of  age,  and  soon 
were  sometimes  independent,  oftener  tributary  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  at- 
to  some  great  power,  and  sometimes  ruled  by  tached  himself  to  the  whigs,  to  whose  prin- 
a  governor,  prfetor,  or  proconsul  of  Rome  or  ciples  he  remained  fiuthfhl  dudng  his  whole 
other  dominant  empire.    In  the  middle  ages  career.    In  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
there  sprang  up  a  considerable  number  of  free  commissioners  to  treat  for  the  union  with  Sect- 
or independent  cities  and  towns  on  the  conti-  land,  and  in  1707  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
nent  of  Europe,  which  often  allied  themselves  queen's  guard ;  and  in  1709,  in  the  capacity 
together  for  mutual  protection.    (See  Haksk-  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  United 
lire  Lbaoub.)  Provinces,  he  concluded  the  barrier  treaty,  for 
TOWNE,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Georgia,  bor-  which  he  was  denounced  in  the  house  of  com- 
dering  on  ^orth  Carolina,  and  drained  by  the  mons  in  1712  as  an  **  enemy  to  the  queen  and 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  river ;   area,  kingdom."    The  accession  of  George  I.  having 
about  250  SQ.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,469,  of  whom  brought  the  w^igs  into  power,  Townshend  was 
108  were  uaves.     The  surface  is  hilly  and  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
moantainons,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  state,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  administration 
Capital,  Hiawassee.  until  the  summer  of  1716,  when,  owing  to  the 
TOWNLEY,  Ohablbs,  an  English  collector  intrigues  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
of  works  of  ancient  art,  born  in  Lancashire  in  Sunderland  and  Gen.  Stanhope,  he  was  dismissed 
1737,  died  in  1806.    Being  of  a  Roman  Oatho-  fi*om  office.    To  break  the  ignominy  of  his  fall, 
lie  family,  he  received  his  education  abroad ;  he  was  olfered  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
and  daring  a  residence  in  Rome  between  1766  which  he  indignantly  declined ;  but  the  king, 
and  1772  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  pri-  fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  dismissal  upon  the 
Yste  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  ancient  marbles,  public  mind,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the 
terra  cottas,  bronzes,  gems,  &c.,  in  which  he  office,  promising  that  it  should  soon  be  ex- 
was  aided  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  changed  for  a  more  infiuential  one.  The  grow- 
Winckelmann    and  other  competent  judges,  ing  influence  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  with 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  continued  to  the  king,  however,  rendered  the  position  of 
add  to  bis  collection  by  means  of  agents  at  Townshend  an  uncomfortable  one,  and,  with 
Rome,  and  by  the  purchase  of  the  ^collection  his  colleague  and  brother-in-law  Walpole,  he 
formed  by  Nollekens,  as  also  of  such  desirable  retired  from  office  in  April,  1717.    After  re- 
specimens  as  were  offered  for  sale  in  England,  maining  for  several  years  in  opposition,  he  was 
After  his  death  his  collection  of  marbles  and  in  1720  appointed  president  of  the  council,  and 
bronzes  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £20,-  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  in  1721 
000,  and  in  1814  hb  bronzes,  .coins,  and  gems  he  resumed  his  old  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
became  the  pablic  property  at  a  cost  of  £8,200.  Walpole  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
The  whole  collection  was  deposited  in  the  Brit-  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    For  several 
ish  museum,  and  until  the  erection  of  the  pres-  years  the  two  ministers  codperated  harmoni- 
ent  building  the  marbles  occupied  a  special  ously  in  their  administrative  duties;  but  the 
suite  of  rooms  called  the  Townley  gallery,  growing  ascendency  of  Walpole  gradually  ex- 
They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  general  cited  the  jealousy  of  Townshend  to  such  a  de« 
collection  of  Grffico-Boman  remains,  of  which,  gree,  that  almost  every  question  of  public  pol- 
both  as  regards  extent  and  character,  they  form  icy  entertained  by  the  government  became  the 
the  most  important  part.    They  belong  to  all  subject  of  a  dispute  between  them.    Finally, 
periods  of  ancient  art  except  the  earliest;  and  after  an  unusually  angry  interview,  in  which 
the  best  apecimens  are  either  original  works  they  are  said  to  have  proceeded  to  blows.  Towns- 
by  Greek  artists,  executed  in  the  early  times  hend  resigned  office  on  May  16,  1780,  and,  ro- 
of the  Roman  empire,  or  copies  of  works  by  tiring  to  his  seat  at  Rainham,  devoted  the  re- 
celebrated  early  Greek  masters.    The  most  re-  mainder  of  his  life  to  rural  pursuits:  Among  the 
markable  of  these  are  the  Venus  or  Dione.  found  improvements  which  he  promoted  in  agriculture 
in  the  baths  of  Claudius  at  Ostia  in  1796,  the  was  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry. 
DUeobolus  or  qtioit  thrower,  supposed  to  be  a  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  though  an  indifferent 
copy  of  the  famous  bronze  statue  by  Myron ;  speaker,  and  left  office,  says  LordMahon,  **  with 
the  well  known  "Drunken  Faun,"  and  other  a  most  unblemished  character,  and — ^what  is 
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fltBl  less  oommon — ^a  most  patriotic  moderar  dririnff  the  adranoe  guard  of  Geo.  Ball  buik 
tjwn,"  He  was  aomewhat  overbearing  in  man-  bejond  Black  creek.  In  the  battle  of  Chnpe. 
ners,  and  of  an  impetaons  and  irascible  temper,  wa  he  again  led  the  Tan,  and  in  the  WTere  W 
— Ohablks,  an  English  statesman,  grandson  of  tie  of  Niagara  for  the  third  time  received  thi 
the  preceding,  bom  Ang.  28,  1725,  died  Sept  highest  commendation  for  his  gsUant  ccndnct 
i,  1767.  He  displayed  in  youth  great  quick-  In  the  defence  of  Erie  on  Aug.  15  beclillfQr- 
ness  of  conception^  but,  as  in  after  life,  was  re-  ther  distinguished  hfanself.  In  Msj,  1816,  he 
markable  for  unsteadiness  of  purpose  and  de-  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcjbyW 
fiance  of  discipline.  He  entered  parliament  in  vet,  and  in  1819  appointed  payxnaster-geDcfiL 
1747  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  for  which  place  In  1884  he  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
he  sat  untU  1761,  when  he  was  elected  for  Har^  general,  and  in  1849  that  of  nijor-genenl,  for 
wich,  and  in  1768  brought  himself  into  notice  meritorious  services  in  the  Mexican  war. 
by  a  speech  of  great  power  and  doquence  on  TOXICOLOGY.  See  Poisoir. 
the  marriage  bill.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  TOXODON  (Gr.  rofov,  a  bow,  and  iAk^,  i 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin-  tooth),  a  name  applied  by  Owen  to  a  genus  of 
istration  of  Pitt  he  held  the  <^ce  of  treasurer  extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  pacbrdenDi^ 
of  the  chamber,  which  in  1761  he  exchanged  with  affinities  to  edentates  and  lodentaL  Tht 
fbr  Uiat  of  secretary  of  war.  During  the  min*  first  species,  named  by  Owen  dte  Z  Fiateam^ 
istry  of  the  earl  of  Bute  he  remained  out  of  was  found  in  amiocene  clay  in  South  Anenca, 
office,  but  in  that  of  George  Grenville  which  about  120  m.  N.  W.  from  MonteTideo;  it  vas 
succeeded,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  established  on  a  cranium  2|  feet  long,  donga- 
and  the  plantations.  He  zealously  supported  ted,  with  a  flattened  ocdpnt,  small  cerebral 
Grenville^s  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1765,  in  a  cavity,  remarkably  strong  and  widely  espfind- 
Speech  which  elicited  from  Ooi.  Barr6  in  reply  ed  zygomatic  arches,  and  transrerse  ^enoid 
one  of  the  most  memorable  efforts  of  parliamen-  cavity ;  the  upper  molars  were  7  in  nnmlter  on 
tary  eloquence;  but  during  the  Bockingham  each  side,  implanted  with  the  convexity oq> 
administration,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  ward,  the  opposite  of  what  occnn  in  rodeatj; 
paymaster  ofthe  forces,  he  advocated  the  repeal  they  were  long,  arched,  witboot  roots,  tU 
of  the  act.  Upon  the  fbrmation  of  the  second  enamel  forming  an  irregular  priamatie  grooved 
Pitt  administnition  in  1766,  he  became  chan-  tube;  upper  incisors  4,  the  external  the laifesl, 
oeUor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  with  a  vacillation  like  those  of  rodents  in  strnctnre,  aod  won 
of  policy  which  gained  him  the  name  of  the  away  in  the  same  chisel  shape;  in  the  lower 
weathercock,  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax  jaw  were  7  moliu*8  on  a  side,  and  6  iackcn 
being  laid  upon  American  ports.  On  June  3,  ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  the  name  was  derired 
1767,  he  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  from  the  curve  of  the  outer  upper  incison.  It 
the  oelebrated  resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  was  an  animal  of  large  size,  low  on  the  legs, 
paper,  tea,  and  other  articles  imported -into  the  with  the  a^ect  and  habits  of  a  paofaydeiB. 
American  colonies,  which  eventually  led  to  their  Resembling  the  rodents  in  the  form  of  the  io- 
revolt  and  independence.  The  illness  of  Pitt,  cisors,  it  differs  from  them  in  their  nanber.  m 
now  earl  of  Oha^am,  and  the  consistent  oppo-  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  trassreRe 
nent  of  American  taxation,  rendered  necessary  glenoid  cavity ;  it  shows  an  affinity  to  the 
a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  and  Townshend  aquatic  p|u:hyderme  (like  the  manatee)  in  the 
was  generally  understood  to  have  been  selected  flattened  occiput,  smdl  brain  catity,  fd  u» 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  But  just  as  the  prize  passages  widely  opened  aboTC,  bnt  f^  ? 
seemed  within  his  reach,  he  was  carried  off  sud*  the  ske  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  in  the  ibch 
denly  by  a  putrid  fever.  His  parliamentary  sors;  its  heavy  form  and  its  molars  ^^}^ 
abilities  and  oratorical  powers  have  been  forci-  mind  the  gigantic  fossil  edentatea,  from  wmcfi 
bly  illustrated  in  a  memorable  passage  in  Burke^s  the  incisors  distiDguish  it ;  it  seems  to  ^?^ 
speedi  on  American  taxation,  in  which  he  is  an  animal  connecting  the  paebjdennsvithtiie 
described  as  Vthat  prodigy,  Charles  Towns-  rodents.  The  depth  of  the  tfpmSxm^ 
hend,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house  indicates  the  great  rize  of  the  temporal  tDO^- 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  des  acting  on  the  large  incisors,  probahlyo^ 
he  honored  with  his  presence."  like  the  canines  of  the  hippopotamns,  m  dinj 
TOWNSHIP.  Bee  Town,  and  Survetino.  ing  and  pulling  up  the  roots  and  itefjf 
T0W80N,  Nathan,  an  American  soldier,  aquatic  plants  growing  on  the  bank*  «n^^| 
bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  died  in  Washington,  it  was  probably  aquaac  in  its  ^*^^J?' 
D.  0.,  July  20, 1854.  He  was  appointed  a  cap^  tain  extent.  For  a  detailed  aeco^  «  ^^ 
tain  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery  in  March,  genus,  see  "Fossil  Mammals  of  tbeToji^ 
1812,  and  on  Oct  8  of  that  year,  aided  by  the  Beagle,"  described  and  fignied  by  noL 
Dent.  Elliot  of  thb  navy,  captured  the  British  Owen  (4to.,  London,  1840).  « 
brig  Caledonia,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  TRACERY,  in  architecture,  the  o"^^^;?^ 
He  was  wounded  in  1818  at  Fort  George,  Up-  pattern  work  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Oo^ 
per  Canada;  and  in  1814,  being  in  command  window  by  causing  the  muUions  to  ojj^ 
of  a  batterjr  in  Gen.*  Brown's  army,  which  into  various  fanclfiil  shapes,  eniicbed  witb  i(^"' 

crossed  to  the  Canada  shore,  he  greatly  die*  ations.    The  tracery  of  windows,  •^•^.J. 

tinguished  himself  fbr  bravery  and  efficiency,  battlements  or  parapets,  is  perfbrated  lor  v» 
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purpose  of  adznittmg  tbe  light,  whence  it  is  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales;  2, 
sometimes  called  open-work.  When  work  of  to  disperse  both  at  home  and  abroad  Bibles 
this  character  is  applied  to  ceiling  or  panellings,  and  tracts  of  religion,  and  in  general  to  advance 
it  merely  represents  a  pattern  carved  on  a  soUd  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  by 
surface  in  the  natare  of  bass-relief.  promoting  Ohristian  knowledge,  both  at  home 
TRACHEOTOMY,  a  surgical  operation  bj  and  in  oUier  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best 
which  the  tradbea  or  windpipe  is  opened,  methods  that  should  offer."  This  society,  which 
Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  with  propriety  by  its  regulations  was  confined  to  members  of 
in  those  cases  where,  from  disease  of  the  iar-  the  church  of  England,  promoted  from  the  first 
jnx,  or  upper  portion  of  the  air  passages,  the  circulation  of  large  numbers  of  small  books 
sach  as  croup,  acnte  laryngitis,  oedema,  glot-  aod  tracts  among  the  poor  and  vicious.  In 
tidis,  quinsy,  pressure  from  tumors  or  other  1742  John  Wesley  began  the  publication  and 
causes^  and  diphtheria,  the  admission  of  air  distribution  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 
into  the  lungs  is  obstmoted,  and  there  is  dan-  and  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  modern 
ger  of  suffbcation.  It  may  also  be  proper  cheap  prices  sustained  by  large  sales.  In  1782 
where  some  foreign  body  has  become  so  fixed  he  and  Dr.  Coke  organized  the  ^*  Society  for 
in  the  air  passages  as  to  completely  obstruct  the  the  Distribution  of  Tracts  among  the  Poor.'^ 
transmission  of  air  through  the  trachea;  and  it  In  1750  the  ^'Society  for  Promoting  Religions 
has  sometimes  been  tried  with  success  to  facil-*  Knowledge  among  the  Poor^'  was  organized  at 
itate  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  sns-  London,  and  was  the  first  publishing  society  in 
pended  animation.  The  operation  is  not  free  which  members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
from  danger,  and  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  nations  were  united  for  the  promotion  of  the 
thoQgh  giving  marked  temporuy  relief,  it  does  circulation  of  religious  books  and  tracts.  In 
lothlog  toward  curing  the  disease  itself.  It  1756  societies  were  established  at  Edinburgh 
consists  in  first  makmg  an  incision  in  the  and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  several 
nedian  line  of  the  throat,  either  below  or  years  circulated  many  religious  publications ; 
ibove  the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting  down  but  eventually  they  as  well  as  the  London 
o  the  trachea,  cautiously  pushing  aside  the  society  declined  and  became  inefficient  In 
!terno-hyoid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in  the  1795  Miss  Hannah  More  commenced  at  Bath  a 
icinity,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.  When  the  series  of  small  religious  publications  which  she 
)Ieediag  has  ceased,  the  trachea  is  <^ned  by  a  named  *^  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,*'  of  which 
'ertical  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  2,000,000  were  sold  the  first  year.  Among 
>f  its  rings  removed ;  through  the  opening  thus  them  was  the  widely  popular  story  of  '^The 
oade,  a  silver  canula  is  introduced,  which  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.*'  Mrs.  Rebecca 
rhea  obstructed  by  mucus  may  be  removed,  Wilkinson,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  also  wrote  and 
leansed,  and  again  inserted.  If  the  obstruc-  published  many  small  books  and  traota  The 
ion  to  respiration  is  removed,  the  canula  may  philanthropic  society  printed  for  her  in  the 
e  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed  to  heal ;  course  of  a  few  years,  conmiencing  with  1792, 
at  if  not,  the  canula  must  be  worn  for  life.  440,250  copies  of  books  and  tracts. — In  1798 
f  the  operation  is  performed  to  aid  in  restor-  the  '^  Religious  Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now 
ig  animation  or  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  no  called  the  *'*'  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society 
inula  need  be  inserted,  and  the  wound  should  of  Scotland,"  was  instituted.  The  Rev.  John 
e  cIose4l  so  soon  as  the  object  is  effected.  Campbell  was  its  founder,  and  was  led  to  es* 
TRACHYTE  (Gr.  rpriyvv,  rough),  a  rook  of  tablish  it  by  his  observation  of  the  efforts  of 
olcanic  origin,  named  from  the  roughness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge  in  that 
s  surface.  It  consists  chiefly  of  glassy  feld-  direction,  and  by  some  experiments  he  had 
)ar,  sometimes  associated  with  hornblende,  made  in  issuing  a  few  tracts  for  circulation  him* 
3d  also  with  angite.  When  these  minerals  self.  In  1865  this  society  adopted  with  some 
redominate,  tlie  rock  passes  into  the  varieties  modifications  the  colportage  system  of  the 
t  trap  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &e,  American  tract  society,  and  has  since  prose- 
TRACT  AND  PUBLICATION  SOCIETIES,  cuted  it  with  great  success.  Ito  expenditures 
he  practice  of  printing  short  religions  trea-  for  colportage  and  gratnitous  tract  distribution 
ses,  essays,  and  narratives  for  cheap  or  gra-  in  1861  were  £768  3«.  10^.  The  amount  of  its 
litous  distribution  was  very  early  adopted,  sales  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. — ^Tha 
ideed,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  '^Religious  Tract  Society"  of  London  was 
7clifft3  circulated  his  views  by  means  of  brief  founded  in  May,  1799.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
says,  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  m mister  of 
id  often  transcribed  by  those  who  were  anx-  a  congregation  at  Coventry,  who  had  com- 
as to  preserve  them.  Strype  testifies  to  the  menced  printing  tracts  on  his  own  account  in 
rcalation  of  some  of  Tyndale^s  tracts  about  1781,  of  a  more  directly  religious  character 
iSO.  In  the  17th  century  there  were  some  than  those  of  Miss  More.  He  continued  their 
sociations  for  printing  and  promoting  the  occasional  issue  in  connection  with  some  friends 
le  of  religious  works.  In  1701  the  "  Society  for  several  years,  intrusting  the  charge  of  their 
r  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  was  found-  pu  blication  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  e  ventu- 
l,  and  its  ejects  were  declared  to  be :  "  1,  to  ally  failed  and  caused  the  authors  of  the  tracts 
omote  and  encourage  the  erecting  of  charity  considerable  loss.    Mr.  Burder,  believing  that 
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a  more  extensive  ageiu^  and  a  larger  inveet- 
ment  were  desirable,  then  convened  a  meeting 
of  ministers  by  whom  the  society  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name.  Amonff  its 
founders,  beside  Mr.  Border,  were  the  Kev. 
Messrs.  Rowland  Hill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  for  many 
years  its  secretary.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  were  £467  7<.  4d.,  of  which  £208  10«.  Bd. 
was  from  contributions,  Ac.,  and  £263  16«.  Sd, 
from  sales.  In  1849  they  had  risen  to  £50,981 
15s.  8d.,  of  which  £4,989  2a.  8(2.  was  from  con- 
tributions, &c.,  and  £44,603  16«.  6<2.  from  sales. 
The  total  receipts  of  50  years  from  contribu- 
tions and  legacies,  up  to  1849,  were  £162,552 
8«.,  from  sales  £1,028,215  ISs.  Id.,  making  with 
other  items  £1,202,242  ISs,  Sd,  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum  the  society  had  published  5,148 
different  works  in  110  languages  and  dialects, 
of  which  it  had  issued  over  500,000,000  copies. 
It  now  keeps  in  stock  6,780  different  publica- 
tions suited  for  circulation  and  distribution, 
of  which  701  are  books  for  adults,  1,268  books 
for  tlie  young,  2,122  tracts,  and  6  periodicals, 
and  the  remaiuder  cards,  handbills,  &c, ;  and 
it  issued  in  1861  41,888,921  copies  of  volumes 
and  tracts.  Its  total  receipts  the  same  year 
were  £103,127  16«.  lid,,  of  which  £14,437  12s. 
8^.  was  from  contributions  and  legacies,  and 
£88,690  4i.  8d.  from  sales.  The  whole  number 
of  volumes  and  tracts  issued  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  March  81,  1861,  was  912,000,000,  and 
the  whole  number  of  publications  was  7,983, 
in  114  different  languages  and  dialects.  Its 
grants  for  1861  of  books,  tracts,  and  money, 
amounted  to  £12,463  lU.  Sd.  This  society 
owns  no  presses  or  bindery,  the  manufacture 
of  its  books  and  tracts,  being  contracted  for.  It 
maintains  three  depositories  in  London,  viz. :  a 
wholesale  department  at  No.  56  Paternoster 
row,  a  retail  department  at  No.  65  St.  PauFs 
Churchyard,  ana  a  western  depository  at  No. 
164  Piccadilly,  near  St.  James's  street.  Apart 
from  these,  its  publications  are  mostly  circulated 
through  auxiliary  societies,  which  establish  lo- 
cal depositories,  colporteurs  and  book  hawkers 
who  traverse  the  country  with  them,  and  the 
book  trade,  many  of  whom  keep  a  supply  of  its 
book&  In  foreign  countries  they  are  sometimes 
kept  by  booksellers,  but  oftener  distributed 
through  missionaries  or  their  assistants.  There 
are  several  other  societies  in  Great  Britiun  for 


the  circulation  and  distrilratioa  of  nfif^ons 
books  and  tracts,  each  of  the  principal  rdigions 
denominations  having  one  or  more. — ^In  the 
United  States,  the  diffusion  of  religioas  boolj 
and  tracts  was  early  regarded  as  important  and 
the  publications  of  the  Christian  knowledge 
society  and  of  some  of  the  other  sodetiei 
above  named  were  sent  from  Tugl^iMi  for  dis- 
tribution in  considerable  quantiUefi.    Tbe  fint 
religious  publication  society  in  this  coontiy  w» 
the  ''  Methodist  Book  Concern,'^  originally  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia,  and  which  issued  its 
first  publication  in  1789.     It  was  removed  to 
New  York  in  1804,  and  for  29  years  had  iti 
depository  in  Crosby  street.     In  1 822  the  agents 
established  a  bindery,  its  publications  hanng 
previous  to  that  time  been  manoiactnred  by 
contract,  and  in  1824  added  a  printiQg  office. 
In  1838  it  was  removed  to  No.  200  Mulberry 
street,  and  in  Feb.  1836,  its  premises  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  a  loss  of  ^250,000  ineurred. 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Metliodist  church 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  concern  con- 
nected with  tlie  Methodist  church  south,  st 
Nasliville,  Tenn.,  which  eventually  received 
$200,000  of  the  capital  of  the  book  concera 
as  the  share  of  the  church  south.    Tbe  nom- 
her  of  distinct  works  U  now  pnbli^es  is  1,967 
bound  volumes  and  2,096  tracts.    The  publica- 
tions of  the  book  concern  are  divided  lato  3 
classes :  1 ,  publications  of  the  general  catikfrue, 
mostly  bound  volumes,  thou^  including  some 
pamphlets,  and  including  also  the  deDomioa- 
tional  newspapers  and  periodicals;  2,  those  oi 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  school  naioiu 
which  was  organized  in  1827  and  reoigaoiied 
in  1840,  and  ail  tbe  publicatioDs  of  which  are 
printed  and  issued  by  the  book  concern;  sn<]  3, 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  society, 
also  issued  through  the  book  concern,  and  whi^ 
have  amounted  annually  for  the  past  5  yean 
to  10,928,580  pages.    Both  the  Sundigr  scbiiol 
union  and  the  trac^  society  have  periodiesls 
devoted  specially  to  their  objects;  those  of  the 
former,  3  in  number,  have  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  248,000  copies,  and  that  of  the  latter 
53,000.    The  book  concern  has  a  depoatoi?  in 
Cincinnati,  which  publishes  periodiesls  and  a 
few  books;  it  has  also  depoatories  poblisbia; 
denominational  Journals,  and  keeping  foil  sop- 
plies  of  its  books,  at  Boston,  Pittsburg.  Cliics- 
go,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisoo;  and  the  mia- 
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isters  of  the  denomination  form  an  active  and 
energetic  body  of  agents  for  the  sale  and  circn- 
lation  of  its  ionmals  and  tracts. — The  primary 
operations  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  had 
reference  rather  to  the  pablication  of  books 
than  tracts.  There  were  however  other  efforts 
made  for  tract  publication  in  the  United  States, 
near  the  time  when  it  was  established.  The 
Rev.  John  Stanford,  who  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  1786,  had  published  and  circulated 
tracts  in  England,  and  continued  to  do  so  after 
his  arrival  in  America.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  of  Gharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1802  publish- 
ed editions  of  Id  tracts  amounting  to  82,806 
copies,  which  were  mostly  distributed  in  Maine, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Da- 
vkl  Tappan,*  divinity  prefessor  in  Harvard 
college,  and  Mr.  Ensign  Lincoln  of  Boston, 
also  published  and  circulated  a  considerable 
number.  In  Sept.  1808,  the  '*  Massachusetts 
Society  for  promoting  Ohristian  Knowledge" 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Morse,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
others.  In  1815  it  had  printed  8,224  copies  of 
books  and  30,350  of  tracts.  In  1807  the  ''  Con- 
necticut Religions  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
and  others,  and  published  a  series  of  26  tracts, 
of  which  it  circulated  about  100,000  copies.  In 
1808  a  ^^  Religious  Tract  Society"  was  formed 
at  Mtddlebury,  Vt,  which  issued  a  number  of 
tracts.  In  1810  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Tract  Society"  was  formed  in  New  York,  of 
which  Bishop  Hobart  was  president,  and  which 
[>rior  to  1815  published  18  different  tracts. 
[a  1811  the  ''Evangelical  Tract  Society"  was 
'onnded  in  Boston.  The  *'  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety" of  Albany  was  organized  in  1811,  that  of 
^ew  York  in  1812,  and  those  of  Philadelphia, 
3jJtimore,  and  Hartford  in  1816.  Between 
.814  and  1824,  8  other  tract  societies  had  been 
established  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Newark, 
!)iDcinnati,  Washington,  Albany,  and  Boston. 
>De  of  these  was  the  ''New  England  Reli- 
ions  Tract  Society,"  afterward  the  ''Amer- 
can  Tract  Society"  at  Boston.  It  originated 
a  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
^orter,  D.D.,  and  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  with 
ome  of  the  other  professors  of  the  Andover 
heological  seminary,  were  the  prime  movers 
1  it.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1814,  and 
bartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
816.  In  1823  its  name  was  changed  to 
American  Tract  Society."     From  1816  to 


1825  its  depository  was  at  Andover.  In  1825 
this  society  had  205  auxiliaries,  had  issued  177 
general  tracts  and  19  of  a  series  for  the  young, 
had  published  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  Journal.  In  the  spring  tf  1825 
the  **  American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  York,  and  was  intended  to  unite  the 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it,  the  former  taking  the 
stereotype  plates  and  publications  of  the  lat- 
ter at  cost,  and  ftirnishing  them  with  its  pub- 
lications at  a  price  not  greater  than  the  cost 
of  their  manufacture  there.  This  union  con- 
tinued until  May,  1859,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  in  New  England  and  else- 
where at  the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract 
society  of  New  York  to  publish  tracts  or  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  society  at 
Boston  withdrew  and  resumed  its  independent 
position.  From  that  time  to  May,  1861,  it  had 
published  204  tracts  and  148  bound  volumes. 
Of  tiie  latter  there  had  been  printed  during 
the  year  288,221  copies,  and  of  the  former 
1,818,900,  beside  its  periodicals,  which  had 
an  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  226,000 
copies.  It  employed  during  that  year  59  col- 
porteurs at  an  expenditure  of  $8,738.66.  Its 
aggregate  receipts  for  that  year  were  $75,- 
042.37,  of  which  $49,677.07  was  from  sales  of 
publications.  The  American  tract  society  at 
New  York  grew  rapidly,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  national  benevolent  societies 
of  the  country.  From  April,  1825,  to  April, 
1861,  its  gross  receipts  were  $6,884,287.87, 
of  which  $4,267,868.63  was  from  sales  of 
books,  tracts,  and  papers,  and  $2,616,86  /.74 
from  donations  and  legacies.  Its  average  an- 
nual receipts  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
about  $380,000,  and  during  the  same  time  it 
has  granted  in  cash' to  missionaries  and  others 
in  foreign  countries  an  average  of  $15,500  per 
annum,  and  in  its  i>ublications  at  home  an  av- 
erage annual  value  of  $45,846.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  it  has  printed  16,685,588 
volumes  and  219,454,676  tracts,  an  aggregate 
of  5,852,630,598  paces.  The  whole  number  of 
distinct  works  published  by  the  society  from 
its  origin  has  been  812  bound  volumes,  1,290 
tracts,  and  272  cards,  &c.;  in  all,  1,874.  In 
1842  the  society  commenced  its  colpOrtage  sys- 
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tem,  which  H  has  maintained  tip  to  the  present  trader  for  whom  the  goods  an  nsnvftctnni 
time.  The  colporteur^  as  the  term  is  employed  and  whose  bnsuiess  it  is  to  sell  th^  i&aj  fit 
by  the  society,  is  not  simply  a  book  hawker  or  upon  the  goods  which  lie  mannfaetiires,  « 
peddler,  but  an  itinerant  missionary,  who  en-  which  are  manofactared  for  him  to  sell,  what- 
ters  upon  the  work  of  distributing  its  publica-  ever  peculiar  mark  or  device  he  cbooie^  kt 
tions  either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  gift,  as  may  the  purpose  of  so  identifying  the  goods  he 
seem  best  in  each  case,  from  the  desire  to  do  makes  or  sells,  that  the  public,  or  all  wbo  par- 
good  ;  bis  expenses  are  partially  met  by  the  chase  or  vse  them,  may  resdily  distingiiisli 
society,  and  partially  defrayed  by  the  sales  of  them  from  other  goods.  1  Wliea  sacfa  mirk 
books.  The  society  estimate  the  cost  of  main-  is  adopted  and  used,  no  other  pcncHi  his  tk« 
taining  a  colporteur  annually  in  the  country  at  right  to  assume  or  use  thk  mark  8.  Thei^ 
$262.41,  and  in  the  city  at  |^67.66 ;  but  as  his  tention  of  the  manu&etorer  or  nercbttt  ia 
labors  are  in  many  particulars  similar  to  those  using  the  mark,  and  the  effect  of  tJie  nark  it- 
of  a  home  missionary,  in  the  establishment  of  self,  must  be,  not  to  express  or  indictte  tke 
religious  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  family  wor-  excellence  of  the  goods,  or  sdj  peeoliaritj  in 
ship,  and  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  so-  their  quality,  or  give.them  a  eerttii  nsme;  foe 
cial  order,  especially  in  the  newer  states  and  so  far  as  trade  maika  do  only  this,  bo  one  can 
territories,  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  is  no  bave  an  excluaiTe  right  to  or  iathfrn;  bnttbe 
Taiid  objection  to  it.  In  1860-^61,  676  colpor-  hitention  and  effect  of  the  nark  most  bo  to 
teurs  served  the  society  for  a  period  equal  to  indicate  their  origin  and  owiief^  sod  con- 
the  labors  of  one  man  for  282  years,  in  82  nectthem  with  the  manufictQreroi  trader,  as 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Choctaw  it  were  personally.  4.  A  violatieii  d  this 
nation,  Canada  West,  and  Prince  Edward's  right  to  a  trade  mark  most  (aa  a  caoeeqocaco 
Island.  The  entire  expense  of  the  colportage  of  the  last  stated  principle)  be,  net  anereeo- 
operations  of  the  society  for  1860-^61,  inclu-  deavor  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  goods 
sive  of  superintendence,  Ac,  was  $99,105.06.  of  him  who  uses  it  after  another  are  eqoal^ 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  work  per-  valuable  with  those  of  him  who  first  ifipropn* 
formed  by  its  colporteurs  for  20  years:  time  ated  and  nsed  this  trade  marie;  hot  it  mart  be 
em])Ioycd,  months,  44,097 ;  number  of  volumes  a  false  adoption  of  a  mark,  with  tbo  iBteotioo 
sold,  7,272,598 ;  volumes  granted,  2,098,469 ;  and  effect  of  persuading  the  pnblio  dot  the 

Eublic  meetings  addressed  and  prayer  meetings  goods  are  actually  the  goods  of  the  naaoiiM- 

eld,  201,417;  family  visits,  8,889,807;  fami-  turer  or  trader  whose  mark  it  is.  fi-Thejio- 

lies  destitute  of  religious  books  except  the  lation  is  sufficient  in  law,  if  it  does  set  adopt 

Bible,  741,778 ;  families  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  repeat  precisely  the  ori^mJ  trade  latf^ 

460,249;  families  habitually  neglecting  evan-  but  only  imitates  this,  with  the  intentioD  that 

gelical  preatihing,  1,124,630.— The  various  re-  it  should  be  regarded  as  theorigiaal;  anditii 

jjgidns  denominations  have  each  also  their  tract  said  that  this  kind  of  violation  of  the  ript  of 

or  publication  societies,  and  many  of  them  issue  the  proprietor  is  oomplete  when  the  ^^^^ 

a  considerable  number  of  publicationa.   The  ta-  is  so  close  that  a  careful  examiaatioo  iarequired 

ble  on  the  two  preceding  pages  g^^to  the  most  to  enable  a  purchaser  to  distioioiBh  ^^ 

important  particulars  concerning  some  of  them,  the  true  and  the  simulated  ^'^P*  "^M!; 

up  to  the  close  of  their  las^  financial  year.  any  thing  is  a  violation  of  the  right  vhickw 

TRACTORS,  Metallic.  See  PerkinSjEusha.  this  efiect.    Hence  the  transfer  of  the  tade 

TRACY.    See  Destttt  db  Tract.  mark  of  the  plaintiff  from  a  anperior  artw*  w 

TRADE.    See  Commercb.  his  manufacture  to  an  inferior  «ti«^,^^? 

TRADE  MAJIKS,  particular  marks  or  signs  bis  manufacture,  but  which  bore  ««^*°!i 

which  a  trader  affixes  to  his  goods  and  manu-  ferent  mark,  has  been  regarded  *^  '"^*°^T^ 

factured  articles,  to  enable  the  public  to  distin-  against  the  pnblio  and  agsinat  the  ms^^ 

guish  them  from  other  similar  goods  or  articles,  turer.    6.  It  is  no  excuse  or  i'"*^**Yth2 

The  law  in  relation  to  trade  marks  is  very  the  use  of  another  person's  trsde ®"'*|'t\ 

recent  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  he  who  thus  falsely  uses  it  coBBOUcaw 

though  a  case  sustaining  its  principle  occurs  the  fSsct  to  his  purchasers,  who  ^^  ,  fv 

as  long  ago  as  the  22d  of  Elizabeth  (1580).  not  deceived ;  because  by  nsinff  ^'^^ 

Though  it  does  not  arise  from  nor  depend  upon,  trade  mark,  he  enaUes  diose  ^^^,  P^^^ll^ 

and  is  not  regulated  by,  statutory  provisions,  it  from  him  to  deceive  those  who  I^'^JJ^TtJ 

is  like  the  law  of  patents  in  its  general  purpose,  them,  and  he  may  reasonably  be  ^'W'JfJ^^ 

which  is  to  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  have  intended  this;  and  the  N"7^\1L* 

all  reasonable  advantages  derivable  from  his  tual  proprietor  of  the  trade  msrk  iatw  «^ 

superior  skill  or  integrity,  and  the  reputation  7.  The  rules  and  the  principles  'J^^^JJI  jj 

he  has  won  thereby;  and  in  administering,  or  its  application,  appear  to  be  ®***®^  i!?.*^ 

rather  in  making  and  developing  the  law  of  kinds  of  property  held  by  the  <**]'^.  tj- 

trade  marks,  courts  have  adopted  many  of  the  use  of  the  public  with  compenaatioo  to  »"j 

principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  patents.   The  and  in  which  there  can  exist  a  P^*^  ^^ 

leading  principles  estabUshe  1  by  the  decisions  personal  right  of  appropriatioD.   ^'"^'V-, 

of  the  courts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  1.  Every  been  held  that  a  public  <5<®^y**®^*i|rf! 

manufacturer,  and  also  every  merchant   or  coach  or  omnibua,  may  have  a  HOod  ^^ 
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tached  to  it  of  a  benflfioiary  nature ;  and  if  it  winds  \n  their  range  N.  of  tbe  equator  is  ft*om 

be  distingnished  bj  a  peculiar  device  or  sign,  the  N.  £.,  and  S.  of  the  equator  from  the  S.  £. ; 

no  one  will  be  permitted  to  draw  this  good  and  the  two  systems  are  known  respectively  as 

will  away  by  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  this  de-  the  N.  £.  and  S.  £.  trade  winds.    Near  their 

▼ice  or  sign.    8.  One  whose  ezoiusive  right  in  commencement  they  partake  more  of  the  east- 

his  own  trade  mark  has  been  violated,  may  erly  character,  and  as  they  approach  the  equa- 

have  his  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity.    At  law,  torihey  move  more  upon  the  meridians.    They 

by  a  snit  for  damages;  and  tiiey  will  be  meas-  disappear  in  the  belt  of  calms,  or  the  **doi- 

nred  by  the  loss  of  sales  to  the  owner,  and  by  drums,"  the  limits  of  which  vary  with  the  sea- 

the  injury  done  to  the  reputation  of  his  busi*  sons,  the  N.  border  being  sometimes  in  lat.  4^ 

ness  or  his  merehandise.    It  may  not  be  quite  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  N.,  and  the  S.  border 

certain  whether  a  Jury  may  give  vindictive  or  in  lat.  3°  N.,  and  at  other  times  a  few  degrees 

Sunitory  damages,  that  is,  may  swell  tiieir  8.  of  the  line ;  the  average  width  of  the  belt 
aroages  beyond  actual  compensation  to  the  is  about  6°.    The  S.  £.  trade  winds,  when  the 
plaintiff  by  way  of  punishment  to  the  defend-  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  thus 
ant.    It  is  however  dear  that  the  jury  would  blow  across  the  line ;  and  the  N.  £.  trades  when 
have  a  wide  reach  in  estimating  the  injury  he  the  sun  is  S.  may  reach  within  4°  of  it.    The 
has  sustained  in  his  buesness.     It  has  been  points  where  these  winds  originate  in  the  north- 
held,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prevailing  rule,  em  hemisphere  are  from  25°  to  82°  from  the 
that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for  equator,  varying  with  the  seasons ;  and  thus 
past  sales,  unless  the  defendant  intended  to  de-  these  winds  in  the  latitudes  included  between 
ceive.  or  at  least  knew  that  he  was  selling  the  degrees  named  have  the  character  of  peri- 
good)  which  bore  the  plaintiff^s  marks.    But  odical  winds.    In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
whe&er  the*defendant  was  or  was  not  ignorant  trade  winds,  when  the  sun  in  its  S.  declination 
of  this,  the  plaintiff  may  still  have,  his  remedy  approaches  the  tropic  of  Oapricorn,  are  felt  as 
in  equity.    This  remedy  consists  mainly,  if  not  far  as  lat.  80°  8.,  and  their  N.  limit  is  then 
altogether,  of  an  ii^unction  against  the  defend-  about  lat.  1°  N.    The  general  width  of  the 
ant,  which  shall  prevent  his  making  any  far-  belt  of  the  8.  £.  trades  is  about  9°  greater  than 
ther  use  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  mark.    The  that  of  the  N.  £.  trades.    The  trade  winds  are 
plaintiff  may  generally  resort  both  to  legal  and  greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  of  land  as 
equitable  reoiedy;  and  it  appears  that  where  well  as  by  the  change  of  the  seasons.    In  the 
the  fiaotof  the  violation  of  the  right  is  doubtful,  Atlantic  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa  the  in- 
equity will  not  give  relief  by  way  of  ii^unc-  fluenoe  of  the  hot  desert  regions  in  the  interior 
lion,  until  this  fSsot  of  violation  has  been  deter-  is  so  powerful,  that  for  60  to  60  m.  out  to  sea 
mined  by  an  action  at  law.    9.  It  is  a  very  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W.,  and  the 
important  rule,  that  aliens  may  sue  for  a  breach  regmar  trades  are  not  fallen  in  with  until  out- 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  their  own  trade  side  of  this  influence.    In  the  Pacific  ocean  the 
marks;  and  some  of  the  most  initmotive  o^nd  steady  S.  £.  trades  do  not  blow  within  about 
interesting  actions  to  vindicate  this  peculiar  COO  m.  of  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the 
right  have  been  brought  by  fdiens  before  the  general  Section  of  the  winds  in  this  space 
eourts  of  some  of  the  United  States;  as  by  being  from  Uie  S.,  parallel  with  the  coast.    The 
Taylor,  an  English  manufacturer,  against  Oar-  effect  of  the  hot  districts  of  Asia  in  modifying 
penter,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  a  the  K  £.  trades  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mon- 
fraodulent  use  in  this  oountry  of  the  plaintiff^s  sooir.     The  numerous  islands  and  shoals  in 
trade  mark  of  ^'  Foster's  Persian  Thread  ;^'  by  the  Pacific  produce  great  irregularities  in  the 
Coats,  another  En^^ish  manufacturer,  against  direction  and  strength  of  these  winds,  which 
Hoi  brook,  about  Ooats^s  thread;  and  by  Gillott,  where  no  such  disturbing  causes  exist  blow 
an  Englbh  steel  pen  maker,  against  Kettle,  for  with  remarkable  constancy  and  steadiness;  and 
putting  the  mark  appropriated  by  Gillott  to  his  it  is  by  the  facilities  they  thus  afford  to  navi- 
pen  ^^No.  808"  to  his  pen  ^No.  758,''  which  gation  that  they  have  acquired  the  name  of 
was  a  cheaper  pen  of  inferior  auality.  trade  winds.    By  taking  advantage  of  them, 
TRADE  WINDS,  atmospheric  currents  mov-  vessels  may  run  a  regidar  course  often  for 
ing  with  great  uniformity  toward  the  equator  weeks  together  without  shifting  a  sail,  and  all 
to  fill  the  spaees  left  by  the  airs  that  have  be-  the  time  ei\joying  delightful  weather,  which 
come  heated  and  passed  up  to  the  more  elevat-  everywhere  prevails  under  the  regular  trades. 
ed  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt  of  This  course  may  be  before  them  or  obliquely 
the  equatorial  calms.    These  currents,  moving  across  their  line  in  either  direction.    Where 
continually  toward  larger  parallels  of  latitude,  their  regularity  is  disturbed  by  local  causes  at 
do  not  at  once  acquire  the  increasing  east-  certain  seasons,  as  in  the  periodical  changes  ol 
wardlymovementof  the  portions  of  the  earth's  the  monsoons,  terrific  storms  are  of  frequent 
anrfice  revolving  beneatn,  and  the  lagging  oo-  occurrence,  alternating  with  periods  of  calms 
casioned  by  the  earth  slipping  awaj  under  and  light  variable  breezes.    At  these  times  are 
them  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct  mend-  experienced  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat| 
ional  movement  as  respects  the  surface  of  the  rain,  tornadoes  accompanied  by  waterspouts, 
earth,  and  an  apparent  progress  of  the  currents  and  the  most  vivid  displays  of  lightning  and 
toward  the  west.    Thus  the  oourse  of  these  awful  bursts  of  thunder.    The  region  about 
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Madras  in  India  is  partionlarly  exposed  to  the  to  show  that  on  this  principle  the  winds 
violence  of  these  phenomena,  which  reonr  every  near  the  equator,  and  passing  over  Gonial  or- 
6  months.    Vessels  at  these  periods  avoid  the  cles  of  very  slowly  increasing  radii,  ahonld  ae- 
coasts ;  and  so  violent  are  the  storms  of  wind,  qnire  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  snrfitte  and 
that  even  the  fish  from  the  sea  are  often  fonnd  appear  only  as  meridional  winds,  wliicli  is  the 
npon  the  tops  of  the  houses,  being  blown  off  case  in  the  latter  portions  of  their  conrae.— It 
from  the  waves  or  carried  np  by  the  water-  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  snbeeqneni 
spouts  and  then  blown  inland.     Though  in  destination  of  the  vast  bodies  of  air  that  eoa- 
general  the  trade  winds  from  local  causes  lose  tinually  collect  from  &e  N.  and  die  S.  in  the 
tiieir  marked  characteristics  upon  the  land,  equatorial  belt,  and  are  carried  upward  as  tbdr 
there  are  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  density  diminishes  through  the  heat  tbey  ab- 
America  vast  plains  at  a  low  elevation,  as  those  sorb.    That  they  must  be  retumed  in  some 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  where  the  con-  manner  to  the  localities  whence  they  carae,  in 
ditions  are  favorable  for  the  prevalence  of  at-  order  to  keep. up  the  never  ceasiag  c«irrent% 
mospheric  currents  which  depend  in  their  on-  cannot  be  doubted;  and  evidencesof  a  coniiter 
gin  and  continuance  upon  general  causes,  as  movement  in  the  upper  re^ons  of  the  atmos- 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  relative  tem-  phere  are  occasiontdly  observed  when  clonds 
peratures  of  different  zones;  and  accordingly  appear  in  the  usually  clear  sky  of  the  trade 
in  these  regions  constant  winds  from  the  £.  are  winds,  titeir  motion  being  contrary  to  that  of 
encountered,  which  up  the  Amazon  espedaUy  the  winds  at  the  surface.    It  has  abo  been  ob- 
blow  with  great  force  across  the  continent  as  served  that  upon  the  highest  poTtkaa  of  the 
far  as  the  hiUy  country  at  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Canary  islands  during  tibe  prevalence  of  the 
A  strong  wind  from  the  E.  also  blows  continu-  trade  winds,  the  wind  blows  continuaUj  from 
ously  over  the  W.  portion  of  the  desert  of  the  W.  and  with  considerable  force.    Hum- 
Sahara,  which  is  known  as  the  iohel;  and  in  boldt  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  at  the  top 
the  £.  part  winds  prevail  from  the  same  quar-  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  strong  &  W.  wind 
ter,  but  are  more  like  the  trade  winds  from  there  blowing  while  the  N.  £.  trades  prevailed 
their  diminished  force  and  somewhat  fluctu*  over  all  other  portions  of  the  island.    But  the 
ating  character. — ^The  trade  winds  were  un-  most  remarkable  incident  bearing  upoa  this 
known  to  the  ancients;   they  were  first  ob-  question  was  the  precipitation  in  181S  vfpon 
served  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  island  of  Barbados  of  volcanic  ashes  car- 
America.    He  fell  in  with  them  soon  after  ried  through  the  air  from  the  volcano  of  St. 
leaving  the  Canary  islands ;  and  his  vessels  in  Vincent,  then  in  eruption,  about  SO  m.  to  the 
the  fkvorable  breeze,  which  changed  not  from  W.    These  matters,  it  is  evident,  must  have 
day  to  day,  were  wafted  rapidly  across,  mudi  been  thrown  up  from  the  crater  above  the 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  who  saw  no  pros-  level  of  the  trade  winds  into  a  current  moving 
pect  of  making  their  way  back  against  winds  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  which  they  were 
thus  blowing  idways  in  the  same  direction.    It  wafted  beyond  Barbados  to  the  £.,  and  then 
was  at  last  by  taldng  a  course  through  more  descending  were  brought  back  by  the  trade 
northern  latitudes,  tiiat  Columbus,  who  had  winds   to    this   island.     Mr.  Maury,  in   his 
probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,*^  advances  a 
winds  in  his  previous  excursions  to  the  Canary  theory  that  the  airs  brought  from  the  S.  cross 
islands,  succeeded  in  avoiding  them  on  his  re-  those  from  the  N.  as  they  ascend  in  the  eqnato- 
tum  voyage.    The  early  navigators  in  the  ao-  rial  belt,  the  two  sets  by  some  unknown  infia- 
counts  of  their  voyages  dwelt  with  much  in-  ence  keeping  distinct  from,  though  intsmin- 
terest  upon  the  delightfbl  atmosphere  of  the  gling  and  passing  through  each  other,  and  each 
region  of  these  winds,  and  were  reminded  by  upper  current  again  descends  to  the  saifaee  on 
the  balmy  air  and  unclouded  skies  of  the  most  reaching  the  tropic  of  Canoer  or  of  Capricorn, 
perfect  days  of  the  fine  diraate  of  Andalusia. —  passing  through  an  upper  current  moving  in  an 
The  true  explanation  of  the  trade  winds  was  opposite  direction,  which  on  descending  be- 
first  propos^  by  George  Hadley  in  the  ^^  Phil-  comes  the  trade  wind  moving  toward  the  equa- 
qi^ophical  Transactions"  for  1736.    Galileo  had  tor.    He  imagines  that  beyond  the  tropes  the 
previously  associated  their  movement  with  the  general  movement  of  the  soi&oe  winds  is  to- 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  did  not  arrive  at  a  ward  the  poles,  where,  all  meeting  as  upoa  tl^ 
clear  understanding  of  the  phenomenon,  espe-  eouator,  an  upward  and  rotatory  moveawot 
cially  in  its  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  equatorial  takes  place  in  which  the  currents  agua  pass 
belt,  the  region  of  calms  there  existing,  and  the  through  each  other  and  return  to  the  tiupieson 
vibration  of  the  ran^e  of  the  winds  K.  and  S.  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  as  an  ummt  eor- 
with  the  change  of  the  seasons.    Hadley  ex-  rent. — The  trade  wind  belt  is  bounded  toward 
plained  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  their  progress  the  poles  by  a  region  in  which  the  winds  are 
toward  the  equator  not  immediately  acquiring  variable,  those  from  the  W.  generally  prevuling. 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  not  so  reg- 
earth,  due  to  its  increasing  diameter,  and  thus  ular  as  in  the  southern.   It  is  in  this  region  that 
in  fact  falling  behind  with  an  apparent  easterly  the  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  vess^  paaring  be- 
movement;  and  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  in  his  *' Frag-  tween  New  T(Hrk  and  Liverpool;  and  il  is 
meats  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  was  the  first  noticed  of  the  passages  made  by  the  paekets 
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for  a  period  of  6  years,  that  the  average  length  Sept.  18,  A.  D.  52,  died  in  SelinQS  (afterward 

from  New  York  was  28  days,  and  from  laver-  called  Tnganopolis),  Oilioia,  in  Aug.  117.    He 

pool  SS  days.  was  the  soi  of  Trc^nnas,  an  officer  in  the  im- 

TRAFALGAR.    See  Oapb  Tsafaloah.  perial  service,  and  early  embraced  the  profes- 

TRAFALGAR,  Battle  of.     See  Nblsok,  sion  of  arms.    He  served  as  a  military  tribune 

Horatio.  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  probably  directly  an- 

'  TR AGAOANTH.    See  Gum,  vol.  viii.  p.  568.  der  his  father,  before  86  was  made  prcBtor,  and 

TRAGEDY.    See  Drama.  in  91  became  consul  along  with  M.  AoiUns 

TRAGOPAN,  a  name  gi^en  by  Cnvier  to  the  Glabro.    ASter  discharging  the  fnnotions  of 

birds  of  the  pheasant  family  comprised  in  the  this  office  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  ordered 

genus  eeriomis  (Swains.).    The  bill  resembles  by  Domitian  to  go  to  Germany  and  command 

that  of  the  common  fowl ;  the  wings  are  ample  the  troops  on  the  lower  Rhine,  the  head-quar- 

and  very  concave,  with  the  4th  to  the  7th  quills  ters  of  his  department  being  at  Cologne.    Al- 

the  longest;  tail  rounded,  and  its  coverts  am-  though  little  is  known  of  his  early  history,  he 

pie ;  torsi  stout  and  armed  with  a  small  spur,  must  have  become  distinguished  and  popular, 

anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane,  for  when  at  the  close  of  97  Nerva  adopted  him 

and  the  claws  long  and  curved.    There  are  8  and  chose  him  as  his  successor,  the  selection 

or  4  species,  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  and  met  with  general  acquiescence  both  among  the 

thick  pine  forests  of  the  high  mountains  of  people  and  the  soldiers,  although  none  of  the 

central  Asia ;  they  are  solit^  and  shy,  and  previous  emperors  had  been  bom  out  of  Italy, 

discoverable  only  by  their  shrill  whistle ;  the  His  title  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 

plnmage  is  very  brilliant,  being  red,  varied  with  dignity  was  Imperator  0»sar  Nerva  Tr^anua 

black,  bine,  and  golden,  and  with  white  eye-like  Augustus.    In  Jan.  98,  Nerva  died,  and  Tra- 

spots.    The  best  known  species  is  the  homed  jan,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Cologne,  sue- 

pheasant  {C,  satyra,  Swains.),  of  the  size  of  a  ceeded  to  the  throne ;  but  for  many  montns  he 

large  domestic  fowl ;  the  males  have  the  sides  did  not  go  to  Rome,  being  engaged  in  settling 

of  the  head  naked,  and  in  the  spring  behind  the  commotions  which  had  disturbed  the  se- 

each  eye  a  long  horn  of  a  reddish  and  bluish  curity  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the 

color  directed  obliuuely  backward,  and  under  Danube.    He  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclama- 

the  throat  long,  naked,  bluish,  expansile  wat-  tions  of  the  people,  and  soon  proved  by  his 

ties;  the  feathers  are  lengthened  and  disunited  conduct  that  the  hopes  raised  at  his  assumption 

on  the  crown,  purplish  black,  becoming  crim-  of  the  purple  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  He 

son  on  the  occiput ;  back  of  neck  and  bare  skin  received  the  title  of  *Pater  Patriae,  and  was  also 

in  front  surrounded  by  deep  black ;  wings  and  honored  with  the  new  designation  of  Optimus. 

back  brown  with  an  eyed  white  spot  at  the  He  bestowed  a  gift  of  money  on  the  soldiers 

end  of  each  feather ;  rest  of  plnmage  deep  red  and  also  on  the  Roman  citizens ;  made  provi- 

with  small  spots  of  white;   the  female  and  sion  for  supporting  the  children  of  the  poor; 

yoang  are  brownish,  and  have  neither  the  victualled  Rome  by  allowing  the  entrance  of 

horns  nor  the  wattles ;  the  males  do  not  attain  grain  free  of  duty ;   issued  edicts  against  in- 

the  fnll  beauty  of  their  plnmage  till  the  8d  formers;  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  praatorian 

year.    The  food  consists  of  grains,  roots,  in-  troops;  and  appointed  men  of  high  character 

sects,  and  larvea.    This  is  probably  the  trago-  to  public  offices.    In  100  the  younger  Pliny, 

pan  mentioned  by  Pliny.    The  golden-breasted  who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  the 

and  the  black-headed  tragopans,  of  the  same  monarch,  pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  him. 

size  and  similar  habits,  are  sufficiently  charac-  In  101  Tngan  left  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 

terized  by  their  nam^  the  plumage  being  in  carrying  on  a  war  against  Decebalus,  king  of 

other  respects  not  very  unlike.  the  Dacians,  who  had  obliged  Domitian  in  a 

TRAGUS,  HiBBOirrMUs,  the  Latin  name  of  a  previous  struggle  to  buy  peace  by  making  an 

German  botanist,  whose  real  name  was  Bock,  annual  payment  of  money.    Tr^an  crossed  the 

born  in  Heydesbach  in  1498,  died  in  Hombach  Danube,  defeated  the  Dacian  monarch,  took 

in  1553.  He  received  a  classical  education,  and  many  of  his  strong  posts  and  his  capital  Sarmi- 

became  head  of  a  school  in  Deux  Ponts,  and  zegithusa,  and,  having  compelled  him  to  sue 

SQperintendent  of  the  ducal  garden.    Having  for  peace,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  with 

embraced  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  the  title  of  Dacicus.    In  104  Decebalus  broke 

pastor  of  a  church  in  Hombadi,  and  afterward  his  treaty,  refused  to  comply  with  the  emper- 

was  physician  of  the  count  of  Nassau  in  Saar-  or's  demand  that  he  should  surrender  himself^ 

brdck.   He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hot-  and  when  Tri^an  marched  against  him  first  at- 

any,  and  in  1651  published  Neues  KrAuUrbuch  tempted  to  save  himself  by  sending  two  men 

^om  UnUTMhiede,   Wirhung  und  Nahmen  der  to  poison  his  enemy  under  the  pretence  that 

SrduUr^to  imDeuUcMaTidwachaen  (fo\,,8tTB»'  they  were  deserters.    The  conouest  of  Daoia 

boarg>.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  mod-  was  now  determined  upon,  ana  an  immense 

em  times  toward  the  classification  of  plants.  bridge  was  built  across  the  Danube,  over  which 

TRAJAN  (Mabous  ULPitrs  Trajaitus),  a  Ro-  the  Roman  army  passed  into  that  country. 

loan  emperor,  bom,  according  to  some  authori-  This  bridge  was  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 

fi^  in  Italica,  the  modern  Alcala  del  Rio  on  ever  built  by  the  ancients,  and,  according  to 

the  Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  Seville,  Spain,  the  statement  of  Dion  CassinS)  consisted  of  20 
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pidrs,  ISO  feet  high,  60  feet  wide,  170  feet  lieentionsDeae.    Many  irriten  donhi  the  msg- 
apart,  and  united  by  wooden  arches,  and  was  nitude  of  the  persecution  of  the  ChrlstiaBs 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  dnring  Lis 
town  of  Tchernetc  in  WaUachia.    Trigan  was  reign.    His  correspondence  with  the  yotoger 
sacoessfol  in  this  campaign  in  spite  of  the  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia  and  PoBtoes  «>&- 
numerous  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  a  coun*  cerning  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  that 
try  unknown,  inimical,  and  having  no  roads,  sect,  displays  in  his  character  an  unusual  con- 
Decebalns  was  defeated  at  all  points,  and  in  sideration  for  justice  and  humanity.     In  his  re- 
despair  killed  himself;    Dacia  wte   reduced  ply  to  Pliny  he  says :  ^*  You  have  adopted  the 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and  right  course,  my  friend,  with  regard  to  the  Chris- 
fortified  posts  were  built  and  colonists  set*  tians;  for  no  universal  rule,  to  be  ftppUed  in  aS 
tied  in  it.    When  the  emperor  returned  to  cases,  can  be  fixed  in  this  matter.    They  should 
Rome,  he  exhibited  to  the  people  games  which  not  be  searched  for ;  but  when  aocnsed  sod 
lasted  123  days,  and  in  which  11,000  animals  convicted,  they  should  be  punished;  yet  if  aziv 
were  killed  and  10,000  gladiators  fought.    In  one  denies  that  he  has  been  a  Chri^ian,  and 
106  he  went  on  a  campaign  against  the  Par-  proves  it  by  action,  namely,  by  worshipping 
thians  and  Armenians,  and  was  engaged  during  our  gods,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  upon  his  repent- 
the  following  years  in  numerous  military  expe-  ance,  even  though  suspicion  may  still  cleave 
ditions,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  altogether  to  him  from,  his  antecedents.    But  anonymoiis 
lost.    In  the  year  112  occurred  his  6th  and  last  accusations  must  not  be  admitted  in  any  crim- 
eonsulship.    In  the  spring  of  115  he  marched  inal  process;  it  sets  a  bad  example  and  is  con- 
against  the  Parthians,  having  previously  re-  trary  to  our  age."    The  conquests  of  Trajan 
oeived  the  submission  of  Armenia  and   the  were  abandoned  by  his    suoeessor  Hadrian, 
princes  of  the  neighboring  countries.  He  cross-  who  restored  the  empire  to  its  former  limits ; 
ed  the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  subdued  the  but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  by  ibe  Bo- 
country  beyond  that  river,  and  returned  to  An-  mans,  and  200  years  lat^  the  senators  were  in 
tioch  the  same  year ;  and  while  there  a  great  the  habit  of  saluting  the  emperor  with  the  ac< 
earthquake  occurred  from  which  Tr^an  barely  clamation :    *^  Be  happier  than  Augustus  and 
escaped  with  his  life.    In  the  following  year  better  than  Tri^an."  The  best  modem  sutbon- 
he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris, .  and  sailed  ties  for  the  history  of  his  reign  are  hk  life  in 
down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  but  was  Tillemont^s   Mutoire  det  empereur*^  and    11. 
recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  the  prov-  Francke^s  essay  Zur  Otschiehie  T^jans  vnd 
inces  which  he  had  reduced.    Arriving  at  Cte-  teiner  Zeitgenauen  (1887). 
siphon,  he  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whom       TRALL,  Russell  Thachsb,  M JD.,  an  Amer- 
that  turbulent  people  quickly  expelled.    After  lean  physician,  bom  in  Vernon,  ToUand  eo. 
the  siege  of  Atra  in  Mesopotamia,  he  fell  sick,  Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1812.    His  parents  removed  to 
and,  leaving  his  successor  Hadrian  in  command  western  New  York  in  his  childhood,  and  he 
in  Syria,  started  for  Italy,  but  died  on  the  way.  was  destined  for  the  life  of  a  fiarmer;  hot  HI 
His  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome  in  a  golden  health  led  him  to  the  study  of  medidne,  and 
urn,  and  placed  under  the  colnnm  bearing  his  for  some  time  he  practised  the  profession  in 
name,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  standard 
honor  of  his  Daoian  victories. — Our  knowledge  medical  writers.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Xew 
of  the  events  of  Tr^an^s  reign  is  very  imperfect  York,  and  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  we  know  that  for  many  theories  and  practice  of  the  homeeopfithists, 
generations  afterward  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  hydropathists,  the  disciples  of  Svlvester 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  annals.    The  Graham,  <&o.,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Roman  arms  were  carried  further  than  ever  the  use  of  drugs  for  medicinal  purpose  was  in- 
before  or  after,  and  rarely  sufibred   defeat,  jnrious  under  all  drcumstanoes^  and  oonmrr 
Beside  the  conquests  in  Dacia  and  beyond  the  to  the  laws  of  nature ;    and  that  water,  air, 
Euphrates,  Arabia  Petrssa  was  made  subject  to  temperature,  lif^t,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  food, 
the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  gover-  and  pasdonal  influences  were  the  omy  troe 
nor  of  Syria.    Nor  were  his  works  for  the  in-  remedies  for  disease.     He  gave  consideral  le 
temal  improvement  of  his  dominions  less  im-  prominence  to  water  as  a  remedial  agent,  but 
portant.    He  constracted  an  artificial  harbor  excluded  all  drugs  from  Bis  practioe.    In  1843 
at  Centum  Celka  (now  Civita  Vecchia),  built  he  opened  a  water-cure  establishment  in  Xew 
t^e  port  of  Ancona,  made  several  great  roads  York,  over  which  he  still  presides;  and  m  1853 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  one  of  which  he  established  in  connection  with  it  a  medical 
was  across  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  erected  school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  which  was  char- 
magnificent  bridges.    He  founded  several  li-  tered  in  1857,  under  the  name  of  the ^^*' New 
braries  in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called  Ulpia  York  Hygeio-Therapeutic  CoUege."*^   Tlusinsti- 
Bibliotheca^  was  very  celebrated ;  built  a  thea-  tution  is  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  ^  J).. 
tre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  also  the  Fomm  and  has  since  its  organization  given  diplomas 
Truanum,  his  great  work,  in  the  centre  of  to  about  200  graduates,  |  of  them  females. 
which  was  the  column  of  Trigan,  erected  in  Dr.  Trail  is  the  professor  of  theory  and  prac- 
112.    It   has   been   alleged  that  his  private  tice  in  this  collie.    From  1845  to  1848  he 
character  was  disfigured  by  intemperance  and  was  editor  of  the  ^  New  York  Organ/*  a  week-  • 
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f  temperance  jQamal,  and  of  the  '^  Hydro-  w!t2i  the  obJe<)t8  or  matter  of  knowledge,  but 

athic  Reviev,   a  quarterly  magazine.    He  has  with  the  subjective  ideas  or  fbrms,  as  time, 

Iso  edited  since  1845  the  **  Water-Care  Jour-  space,  substance,  and  causality,  through  which 

A,^^  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  **Life  objects  are  represented  to  us  as  phenomena. 

liastrated,'*  a   weekly  newspaper  ;    Smithes  Objects  in  themselves  (Dinge  an  Hoh)  he  deem- 

Fruits  and  Farinacea;^*    Hardell's  "Hydro-  ed  tranSbendent. — In  mathematics,  transcen- 

•athy  for  the  People;*'    and  Smee^s  "Acci-  dental  quantities  are  those  which  cannot  be 

ents   and   Emergencies."     His  own  works  expressed   by  a  finite  number  of  algebraic 

re :    '^  Prize  Essay  on  Temperance ;"   '^  Hy-  terms,  but  are  represented  by  means  either  of 

iropathic  Encyolopffidia^'  (New  York,  1852) ;  logarithms,  or  variable  exponents,  or  some  of 

'Hydropathic  Cook  Book'' (1854);   "UteriQe  the  trigonot^etrical  fxinctions.    Transcendental 

)i3ease9  and  Displacements"  (1855);  "Home  curves,  as  the  logarithmic  spiral,  are  those 

Creatment  for  Sexual  Abuses;"  "  The  Alco-  whose  equation  is  transcendental,  i,  0.,  express- 

lolic  Controversy;"  "The  Complete  Gymoa-  es  a  relation  between  transcendental  quantities. 

liura"  (1857);    "Prize  Essay  on   Tobacco;"  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD,  the  tranafer- 

'' Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs;"  "Pa-  ring  of  blood  fresh,  or  by  an  interval  of  time  so 

hology  of  the  Reproductive  Organs;"  "Dip-  short  as  to  forbid  its  cooling  or  coagulation, 

heria;"    "  The  Scientific  Basis   of  Vegeta-  from  the  system  of  one  brute  or  human  being 

ianism ;"    "  Water  Cure  for   the  Million ;"  to  that  of  another,  or  from  the  vessels  of  brutes 

'Nervous  Debility;"  "  Lecture  on  Drug  Medi-  to  those  of  the  human  subject.   The  rise  or  xe- 

ines;'^   "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Females;"  vival  of  this  operation  in  the  17th  century 

ind  "  Principles   of  Hygeio-Therapy."     He  eeenis  to  have  been  instigated  by  curiosity,  or 

las  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  large  work  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the 

entitled  "  Principles  of  Hygienic  Medication."  animal  economy.   At  this  period,  Mr.  T.  Clarke, 

TRAM  ROAD.    See  Railboad.  in  England  (1657),  first  performed  transfusion 

TRANCE.     See  Ca.talbp8y.  upon  dogs,  but  unsuccessfully  ("  Philosophical 

TRANQUEBAR,  a  town  and  district  of  Transactions,"  No.  S5);  Lower  in  1665  succeed- 

^ritish  India,  in  the  province  of  Tai\jore  and  ed  in  case  of  the  same  animals ;  and  with  these 

kUdras  presidency,  on  an  island  formed  at  the  and  other  creatures,  as  pigeons,  and  even  in 

nouth  of  the  river  Cavery,  147  m.  S.  from  transfer  of  the  blood  of  sheep  to  dogs,  the  ex- 

Madras ;  area  of  the  district,  15  sq.  m. ;  pop.  periment  was  many  times  repeated  without  ap- 

Q 1814, 23,426,  since  which  it  has  considerably  parent  injury,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years, 

acreased.    There  are  two  Lutheran  churches,  oxxt  while  France  and  England  have  contested 

I  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools,  the  honor  of  originating  the  practice  at  the  pe- 

fraaqaebar  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  riod  named,  Libavius  had  m  1615  distinctly 

loth,  oil,  soap,  &;c.    It  formerly  belonged  to  described  the  operation  in  case  of  the  human 

be  Danes,  but  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1845.  subject,  and  had  indicated  th&  purpose  of  re- 

TRAN3CENDENTAL  (Lat.  transeendoy  to  newing  vitality,  which  had  been  sought  from 

;o  beyond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in  it  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  a  passage  in  Ovid 

general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  process  <^ 

Qggested  or  limited  by  experience.    In  the  transfusion.    The  experiments  of  Lower  and 

cholastio  philosophy,  tra7i9cenden»  and  tran-  others  referred  to  seem  to  have  revived  the 

cendentalis  designated  any  thing  that  was  not  most  chimerical  anticipations  of  possible  benefit 

Dradicamentdlis,  that  is,  any  thing  that  rose  ft^om  the  practice.    The  first  trial  on  man  was 

ibove,  was  not  comprehended  in,  and  could  by  Denys  and  Emmerez,  in  Paris,  in  1666. 

lot  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  summa  Though  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting, 

fenem  or  categories  of  Aristotle.    Thus,  being  it  appears  that  this  experiment  was  in  transfus- 

raa  transcendental,  and  only  some  category  ing  several  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into 

)f  being  woe  prsedicamental.    The  four  scho-  the  veins  of  a  demented  youth ;  and  although 

astio  transcendentals  were  eTw,  tint^i/i,  verurn^  it  was  asserted  that  the  intelligence  of  the  sub- 

ind  honum  (being,  unity,  truth,  and  goodness),  Ject  improved  after  the  operation,  yet  soon 

0  which  some  added  dliquid  and  Te$^  which  after  a  second  transfusion,  which  was  public,  as 

lowover  scarcely  differed  in  meaning  from  ens,  the  "first  had  been,  he  died  in  a  lethargic  con- 

^t  gave  new  and  distinct  significations  to  dition.    The  next  year  Lower  and  King  trans- 

ranscendens  and  transeendentalis.    The  former  ferred  about  10  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep 

iesignated  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience,  into  the  veins  of  a  literary  man,  Arthur  Ooyn, 

i  conceivable  ^either  a  priori  nor  a  poeteriori,  who  In  ordinary  health  offered  himself  for  the 

md  thus  lies  beyond  every  category  of  thought,  experiment;  no  ill  consequences  ensued  at  this 

[he  latter  designated  a  priori  conceptions  and  time;  but  though  on  a  second  transfusion  in 

iudgments,  which  are  necessary  and  universal,  this  case  the  results  were  less  favorable,  the 

LQd  which  transcend  the  sphere,  while  afford-  royal  society  still  recommended  perseverance 

Qg  the  conditions,  of  the  contingent  knowl-  in  these  attempts.    In  1668  Riva  and  Manfredi 

'dge  famished  by  experience.    Thus  by  the  performed  a  like  operation  in  Italy.     Other 

^ftoscendental,  formal,  or  critical  philosophy  unfavorable  accidents  firom  theprocess  occurred 

>f  Kant  is  meant  his  system  of  the  principles  about  this  time.    Denys  and  Emmerez  having 

)f  the  pure  reason,  which  occupies  itself  not  transferred  the  blood  of  a  calf  into  the  veina  of 
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a  yonth  of  distinction,  Baron  Bond,  of  Swedou  dear  from  air  from  the  end  of  the  tube  to  be 

then  in  Paris,  who  had  intestinal  disease,  and  introdaoed,  this  is  inserted  into  the  patient's 

died  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  parts  after  vein,  and  a  steady-  and  slow  injection  perform- 

the  second  operation,  the  parliament  of  Paris  ed,  the  greatest  care  being  required  that  neither 

interfered  and  proscribed  the  practice ;   and  air  nor  clots  shall  be  thrown  in,  and  that  the 

upon  the  death  of  two  persons  m  Rome  from  charge  shall  not  be  so  sndden  as  to  occa^on 

the  like  treatment,  the  pope  also  issued  a  pro-  shook  or  congestion  or  to  overpower  the  beait, 

hibitory  edict.    From  this  time  the  practice  fell  the  action  of  which  is  neoessarilj  enfeeUed. 

into  disuse,  save  as  a  matter  of  experiment  in  Hence,  if  headache,  flnshing  of  the  face^  &int- 

case  of  the  lower  animals.    In  1785  Dr.  Har-  ing,  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms  occur,  alter 

wood,  professor  of  anatomy   at  Oambridge,  the  injection  of  2  or  3  oz.,  the  operation  shoaM 

strove  to  revive  the  inquiry ;  he  bled  a  dog  un*  be  suspended  for  a  few  moments ;  otherwise,  it 

til  it  apparently  expired  in  convulsions,  when,  b  to  be  continued  until  some  good  effect  is  per- 

upon  replenishing  the  animal^s  veins  with  blood  ceived,  though  usually  4  or  6  oz.  suffice  for  this, 

from  a  sheep,  it  revived,  and  being  released  and  the  quantity  should  never  exceed  from  i  to 

went  home  with  no  apparent  iinury.    To  Dr.  1  pint.    A  second  or  even  third  injection,  after 

Blnndell,  however,  and  probably  about  the  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  may  be  advisable, 

year  1800,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  giving  to  Since  the  remedy  is  one  Mended  with  s^ome 

the  process  its  true  and  only  useful  application,  hazard,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  all 

Among  his  striking  experiments  were  those  of  others  have  failed  or  obviously  must  fail ;  but 

reviving  with  the  blood  of  a  dog  another  that  when  this  point  is  reached,  and  the  operation 

had  been  apparently  dead  for  5  minutes ;  and  is  decided  upon,  no  delay  should  occur.    In 

nourishing  a  dog  8  weeks  without  food,  by  mere  certain  cases,  the  shock  and  e^ans^n  of  the 

transfer  in  that  interval,  into  the  external  jugu-  bnun  or  heart  cannot  be  overcome,  and  death 

lar  vein,  of  84  oz.  of  blood  from  other  dogs,  fiut  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  operation ;  if  the  last 

Pr6vost  and  Dumas,  reasoning  from  the  many  agony   has  actually   commenced,  transfisk» 

differences  of  blood  of  different  animals,  not  must  be  unavailing ;  and  the  futile  anticipatio& 

only  known  but  unknowable  also,  had  inferred  of  renewing  and  prolonging  the  life  of -p&soiDs 

that  transfusion  between  different  species  could  sinking  under  ordinary  £sease  or  of  old  age,  by 

never  be  really  harmless ;  and  in  tneir  experi-  introducing  into  their  veins  the  blood  of  the 

ments,  they  found  that  this  especially  was  true  young  and  vigorous,  is  no  longer  entertained, 

when  the  corpuscles,  though  of  the  same  form.  But  in  cases  sudi  as  those  already  indicated, 

were  of  quite  unlike  size ;  but  still  more  so  the  operation  has  now  been  frequently  resorted 

when  blood  with  circular  corpuscles  was  intro-  to  with  benefit. 

duoed  into  animals  in  which  these  bodies  have        TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of  a 

the  oval  form ;  so  that,  if  the  blood  of  quadru-  planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  satellite 

Eeds  be  introduced  into  the  veins  of  birds,  the  across  the  disk  of  its  primary;  also,  the  passape 
itter  speedily  die  as  if  poisoned,  and  with  vio-  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  the 
lent  distress  of  the  nervous  system.  These  re-  place  of  observation,  sometimea  caDed  its  col- 
suits  Blundell  reafiSrmed ;  and  the  application  mination.  Of  the  planets,  only  ICercuir  and 
which  he  made  of  the  practice  was,  as  a  means  Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orbit  of  the 
of  recovery,  by  transfusion  of  human  blood,  in  earth,  can  present  this  phenomenon.  The 
persons  threatened  with  imminent  death  from  trannts  of  Venus  are  of  great  importance,  he- 
excessive  hflsmorrhages,  as  under  surgical  opera-  ing  employed  for  no  less  an  object  than  the 
tions,  or  in  some  of  the  accidents  of  parturition ;  determination  of  the  sun's  distance ;  they  recur 
and  in  those  cases  in  which,  even  if  death  did  at  alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105^  and  8  and 
not  threaten  at  once  to  result,  the  extreme  loss  121^  years.  The  earliest  transit  of  the  sun's 
and  prostration  must  in  the  judgment  of  the  disk  of  which  we  have  an  account  is  that  cf 

Sractitioner  be  followed  only  by  more  lingering  Venus  in  1689,  predicted  and  observed  bj 

issolution  of  days  or  weeks,  with  the  inciden-  Jeremiah  Horrox,  an  amateur  astronomer  cf 

tal  debility,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous  Lancashire,  England.     The  last  ooeorred  in 

maladies.  His  instrumentsfor  the  purpose  were  1769,  and  was  observed  with  great  care  is 

an  impeller  (syringe  with  needful  tubes)  and  opposite  quarters  of  the  earth,  expeditions  liav> 

gravitator ;  they  have  since  been  improved  by  ing  been  equipped  for  that  purpose  by  serenl 

Weiss,  Lanndy,  and  others. — ^The  instruments  European  sovereigns;   the  solar  parallax  as 

when  used  should  be  perfectly  clean,  air-tight,  now  received  was  then  determined.    The  next 

and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  will  occur  Dec.  8,  1874,  and  is  looked  forward 

Opening  a  vein  of  the  patient^s  arm  just  suf-  to  with  great  interest  for  verifying  these  deCer- 

ficiently  to  admit  the  small  end  of  one  tube,  minations.    The  transits  of  Mercury  are  mucJi 

and  fixing  the  opening  by  a  probe,  blood  must  more  frequent  than  those  of  VenuS)  in  oonse- 

be  drawn  througn  a  free  opening  in  the  vein  of  quence  of  the  former  planet  being  nearer  the 

some  healthy  person,  and,  as  it  flows  into  the  sun,  and  having  thus  a  narrower  orbit  and  a 

appropriate  basin,  is  to  be  slowly  sucked  up,  shorter  year ;  but  they  are  not  available  for 

and  without  any  admixture  of  air,  by  the  syr-  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax.    The 

inge  through  the  other  tube.    The  syringe  and  transit  of  stars  is  employed  in  the  determiha- 

tubes  bemg  entirely  filled  unti^  blood  flows  tion  of  longitude.    (See  Lokgitudx.)    The  pre- 
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eise  rektiye  sitaation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  might  be  SQpposed,  of  ciroalar  **  boxes'^  aeoa- 
in  respect  to  their  right  ascension  is  determined  ratelj  fitting  the  pivots,  but  are  simply  solid 
hj  comparing  together  their  exact  times  of  little  pieces  of  gan  metal,  cnt  away  at  the  ap- 
transit ;  these  times  are  ascertained  by  means  per  snrface  by  two  planes  inclined  to  each  oth- 
of  an  instrument  known  as  the  transit.  er  like  the  sides  of  the  letter  V,  from  which 
TRANSIT  OIRGLE,  an  astronomical  instrn-  letter  they  take  their  technical  and  convenient 
mentused  for  determining  the  absolute  posi-  name.  In  these  Y^s  the  pivots  revive  smoothly 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    As  these  posi-  and  truly,  touching  the  inclined  sides  at  but 
tioQs  are  given  by  two  independent  elements,  two  points,  and  consequently  without  the  lat- 
the  right  ascension  and  declination,  correspond-  eral  play  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ing  to  geographical  longitude  and  latitude,  so  avoid  in  circular  boxes,  however  truly  ground. 
this  instrument  is  a  combination  of  two  inde-  Again,  the  stone  piers  upon  which  the  pstm- 
pendent  constructions,  each  giving  its  share  to  ment  rests,  even  though  wrought  into  perfect 
the  name  of  the  whole,  and  each  furnishing  its  symmetry  and  equality  in  every  respect,  and 
corresponding  element  by  independent  and  yet  though  posited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
simnltsneous  observation.    The  transit  circle  no  apprehension  of  relative  change,  will  yet 
now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  continually  manifest  such  change,  sometimes 
of  every  well  constituted  observatory ;  upon  under  the  influence  of  varying  temperature 
the  perfection  of  its  details  the  mechanical  art-  from  day  to  night  and  night  to  day,  bat  more 
ist  and  the  mechanical  astronomer  have  lav-  frequently  from  causes  even  more  irregular  and 
ished  their  best  efforts;  and  for  the  symmetry  less  known  than  this.    In  order  therefore  to 
and  harmony  of  its  arrangements,  no  less  than  be  able  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  instrument  duly 
for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  mechanism,  it  east  and  west  and  truly  horizontal,  the  V's  are 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  masterwork  of  not  permanently  bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are 
modem  instmmental   astronomy.     The    two  so  held  by  strong  plates  of  the  same  material, 
constructions  which  have  here  combined  their  themselves  permanently  fastened,  as  Ur  allow 
powers  ate  the  transit  instrument  and  the  me-  of  small  changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizon- 
ridiau  or  vertical  circle.    The  former  consists  tal  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.    Pass- 
of  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two  ing  next  to  the  telescope,  we  notice  that  the 
slightly  conical  portions  firmly  secured  at  their  narrower  ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  termi- 
bases  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hollow  central  cube,  nated  by  fiat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  di- 
from  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed  mensions,  upon  which  are  fitted  caps  contain- 
also  equal  cones  of  more  massive  make,  gener-  ing,  one  the  object  glas6  and  the  other  the  eye 
ally  indeed  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  tube  with  its  mechanisms.    These  caps  are  of 
cube,  and  forming  an  axis  at  right  angles  with  exactly  equal  weight,  and,  partially  entering 
the  t&lescope.    At  or  near  the  extremities  of  the  ends  of  the  tube,  their  centres  of  gravity 
this  axis  are  two  perfectly  cylindrical,  highly  fall  truly  in  the  line  of  junction  with  the  tele- 
finished  pivots  of  hardened  steel,  corresponding  scope.    Thus  the  instrument  is  not  only  per- 
in  position  to  sockets  resting  upon  stone  col-  fectly  counterpoised,  but  also,  the  caps  being 
umns  which,  based  firmly  m  the  ground,  ex-  convertible,  the  object  glass  and  eye  tube  may 
actly  east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising  be  and  should  be  periodically  interchanged,  in 
to  a  convenient  height,  support  the  instrument  order  to  eliminate  from  an  average  result  the 
BO  that  the  telescope  revolves  freely  betweenr  effect  of  a  possible  fiexure  of  the  tube.    The 
them  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.    This  gives  object  glass  presents  nothing  worthy  of  espe- 
the  simple  transit  instrument,  by  which  and  its  cial  remark,  its  office  being  simply,  as  in  every 
necessary  accompaniment,  the  clock,  is  ob-  other  telescope,  to  furnish  to  the  observer  a 
served  the  time  of  meridian  passage — ^the  tran-  perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined  imago  of  the 
sit— of  the  star  trhose  place  is  to  be  determined,  star,  admitting  of  vision  equally  distinct,  and, 
If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely  so  to  speak,  tangible,  with  that  of  the  threads 
gradaated  cirde  which  will  revolve  with  the  in  the  field  of  view.    The  construction  of  the 
telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its  eye  piece  is  peculiar  to  this  instrument.    The 
divisions,  to  measure  also  the  precise  altitude  terra  "  eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor- 
of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ;  rectly,  applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  ttte 
and  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 
observation,  the  desired  right  ascension,  and  small  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 
by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  oif  the  not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  the 
object.    This  combination  is  entirely  of  mod-  iorm  known  as  Ramsden^s  (see  Tblesoopb),  but 
eru  date.     Transit  instruments  and  meridian  also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  containing  two 
arcs  and  circles  have  been  used  ever  since  the  thin  metallic  plates.    These  plates,  called  dia- 
days  of  Roemer  and  Picard,  but  the 'first  real  phragms,  are   made  with    central  openings, 
conjunction  of  the  two  dates  from  the  close  of  across  which  are  stretched  the  threads  used 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. — In  to  mark  the  starts  position  in  or  its  progress 
considering  the  mechanism  of  the  transit  circle,  through  the  field.    One  of  these  diaphragms  is 
we  will  first  notice  the  sockets  which  receive  used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and  is  se- 
the  pivots  and  determine  the  position  of  the  curely  held  in  place  by  fine  ^^  antagonist"  ad- 
instrument.    These  sockets  are  not  formed,  as  justing  screws.    Across  its  opening  and  pre- 
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eisely  through  theoentreof  tiiefield  isatretohed  are  genenJIj  caflt  ea^^  in  a  nnple  pieoa»  to  in- 

▼artioally  a  most  delioate  thread  of  apider^s  Bure  greater  firmnese  and  avoid  unequal  tot- 
web,  which,  as  the  instniment  revolves,  repra-  sions.  But  the  6-foot  circles  of  the  Gia^iwid 
aents  to  the  observer's  eje  the  meridian  as  a  instrumentjostmeQtioDed,  weighing  about  300 
visible  line  across  which  the  heavenly  bodies  pounds  each,  are  made  of  two  cartings,  the  rim 
are  seen  to  pass  at  the  moment  of  cnlmination.  m  one,  and  the  whole  system  of  radii  and 
In  order,  however,  to  gain  more  accoracy  in  braces  in  another,  the  two  being  afterward 
this  oba^ation  (for  the  instant  of  transit  ib  firmly  bolted  together  at  12  e^nidiatant  points, 
required  to  be  known  within  a  small  fraction  Upon  a  narrow  band  of  silver  maerted  near  the 
of  a  second),  other  threads  are  also  iotroduced  circumference  of  the  circles  are  cnt  the  oadna- 
parallel  with  the  central  one  and  symmetrically  tiona  required  for  the  special  office  of  each ; 
disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that,  by  noting  lOnot  used  only  for  pointing  the  tcdeaoope  ia 
the  time  of  crossing  each  and  t^ing  the  aver-  any  given  direction,  ia  divided  so  aa  to  read 
age,  a  very  great  degree  of  certainty  is  attained,  with  a  vernier  to  single  minutea,  which  is 
Chdinarily  tiie  transit  diaphragm  conUuns  either  abundantly  suffici^it  for  the  purpose ;  the  other 
5  or  7  threads,  all  at  equal  intervals ;  but  for  circle,  intended  for  the  exact  measoremeot  g( 
apecial  purposes  their  number  and  arrangement  angles,  is  divided  with  the  most  scropnloos  ao- 
are  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  With  a  tel-  curacy  into  arcs  of  2,  3,  or  5  nuDUtea*  aa  th» 
egraphio  method  of  registry,  as  practised  with  case  may  be,  and,  once  fixed  upon  the  axis^ 
the  large  trsnsit  instrument  of  the  Washington  should  never  during  observations  be  handled 
observatory,  6  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  6  or  sul^ected  to  unequal  preasure  or  strain  of 
threads  in  eaeh,  are  sometimes  used.  Across  any  sort.  Assuming  now  thai  these  diviuon 
the  same  diaphragm  is  stretched  horizontally  marks  are  truly  cut,  we  next  look  for  the 
another  fixed  thread,  as  a  guide  to  the  observer  means  of  subdividing  the  small  arcs  into  seconds 
in  placing  the  telescope  so  that  the  star  shall  and  fractions  of  seconds,  and  find  thia  aoeom* 
traverae  tiie  centre  of  the  field.  The  second  plished  by  a  system  of  ^^  reading  microaeopesw"^ 
diaphragm,  carrying  only  a  single  horizontal  These  are  microscopes  of  the  ordinary  corn- 
thread,  is  movable  in  a  vertical  direction  be-  pound  construction,  but  each  provided  with  a 
tween  truly  fitting  guides,  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  carrying,  aa  in  the  Gennaa 
finely  wrought  micrometer  screw.  As  the  first  instruments,  a  pair  of  close  parallel  threads 
plate  belongs  to  the  transit  portion  of  the  two-  between  which  the  image  of  the  division  voder 
fold  constmotlon,  so  this  one  belonas  to  and  consideration  can  be  placed  with  great  seeora- 
eodperates  with  the  oirde,  and  the  <^oe  of  the  cy,  or,  as  in  Troughton^s  form,  two  threads 
screw  which  carries  it  is  to  measure  the  exact  crossing  each  other  at  a  very  acnte  angle,  vhkh 
distance  ot  the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field,  may  be  bisected  by  the  division,  lie  micro- 
either  from  the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from  scopes  are  so  made  that  one  revolution  of  the 
some  other  definite  starting  point,  which  may  screw  is  equal  to  a  minute,  and  the  micrometer 
be  represented  upon  the  scale  of  the  screw  head  is  divided  into  60  eqnal  parta,  each  of 
without  being  necessarily  visible.  Attached  .which  therefore  represents  a  second.  There 
to  the  screw  and  revolving  with  it  is  a  small  are  usually  4  of  these  microaoopes  plaoed  90 
disk  or  ^^  head,"  whose  edge  is  divided  into  100  degrees  apart ;  but  sometimes  as  many  as  6  are 
eqnal  parts,  so  aa  to  measure  very  accurately  used  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  still  greater 
the  fractions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  whole  •certainty  in  the  result,  both  from  the  greater 
number  of  turns  necessary  to  carry  the  thread  number  of  readings  and  from  the  probahfe  ra- 
te any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a  duction  of  the  systematic  errora  of  the  primary 
convenient  scale  usually  placed  withdn  the  eye  division.  The  proper  method  of  sopiting 
piece  and  visible  with  the  threads*  themselves,  these  microscopes  in  order  to  inanre  their  p^- 
In  order  to  render  thread  and  scale  visible  by  feet  stability  has  been  always  a  subject  of  much 
night,  various  contrivances  are  used,  the  most  study.  A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  them 
commonof  which  is  to  introduce  a  flat  oval  ring  on  the  periphery  of  another  araaJler  carck 
with  whitened  surface  into  the  centrfQ  cube,  which  restsj  accurately  fitting,  nnon  the  axis 
and  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  itself^  but  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  it 
with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown  by  a  smaU  projecting  bar  caught  below  between 
in  through  an  orifice  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect  two  screws  attached  to  the  pier.  Of  late  years, 
sufficient  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  as  however,  experience  seems  to  have  decided  in 
black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  Sometimes  favor  of  securing  firmly  and  independent^  apon 
also  the  illumination  is  thrown  upon  the  threads  the  pier  itself^  near  the  V-plate,  a  solid  block 
themselvesf  when  they  appear  as  bright  lines  of  metal  which  serves  as  the  centre  (tf  a  strong 
upon  a  dark  ground;  and  in  the  great  transit  square  frame  at  whose  comers  the  microaoop«a 
c&de  at  Greenwich  a  very  ingenious  combine-  are  attached  by  suitable  acHusting  screws,  xhe 
tion  of  prisms  enables  the  observer  to  produce  mioroscopesare  thus  entirely  disconnected  from 
either  effect  at  pleasure. — Upon  each  half  of  the  circle ;  and  although  every  new  a^Qfltznent 
the  axis,  between  the  cube  and  the  pivots,  is  a  of  the  axis  wiU  show  itself  in  their  reoord  of 
circle  whose  diameter  is  usually  from  one  third  the  graduations^  yet  this  produces  no  effect 
to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telescope.  These  whatever  upon  the  mean  of  readings  of  oppo- 
circles  with  their  several  radii  and  cross  bars  site  microscopes.     In  the  Greenwich  inatm- 
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ment,  whose  piers  are  broader  than  the  drdes  While  the  observer  is  noting  the  progress  ai 

themselres,  the  microscopes  wre  very  long,  and  the  star  across  the  transit  threads,  he  at  the 

are  passed  through  the  pier  itself,  convergmg  same  time,  by  a  delicate  movement  of  the  tele- 

from  the  rim  of  the  circle  until  their  eye  pieces  scope  in  altitude,  places  it  so  that  the  star  ap- 

are  collected  within  a  very  small  space,  where  pears  to  run  along  the  fixed  horizontal  threaa; 

the  observer  reads  them  with  convenience  and  and  then,  the  transit  observation  having  been 

«ase.    The  graduated  limb  is  bevelled  to  suit  completed,  he  reads,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a 

this  arrangement,  and  from  another  point  near  second,  from  the  circle  microscopes  tJlie  precise 

the  observer  a  small  gas-burner  radiates  light  point  corresponding  to  the  iq>parent  altitude 

through  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  such  a  of  the  star.    Or,  a  still  more  accurate  deter- 

manner  ss  to  iQnminate  xmiformly  the  field  of  mination  is  obtained  by  placing  the  telescope 

each  microscope— a  matter  of  very  high  prac^  so  that  the  star  will  traverse  the  field  at  a  little 

tical  importance. — ^With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  distance  above  or  below  the  fixed  tibread,  and 

construction  of  the  transit  circle,  we  will  now  there  is  ordinarily  time  enough  to  bring  the 

considdr  its  use,  commencing  with  the  speciality  movable  thread  several  times  mto  coincidenoe 

of  the  transit  instrument  by  showing  how  it  is  with  the  starts  image  by  means  of  the  ndcrom'- 

hrought  into  its  proper  pltuoe  in  the  meridian,  eter  screw,  always  noting  its  indications  and 

It  is  necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread  afterward  taking  the  mean  of  all.    The  small 

of  the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the  distance  from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  meaa- 

optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  cen-  nred,  must  of  course  be  duly  applied  as  a  oor- 

tral  line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from  rection  to  the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  uid 

the  object  glass.     This  may  be  effected  by  thus  we  derive  one  extremity  of  the  desired 

taming  the  telescope  to  a  very  distant  fixed  arc,  and  then  proceed  to  find  the  other.    In 

object,  noting  the  exact  position  of  this  middle  order  to  know  the  starts  declination,  we  must 

thread  with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field  first  have  its  altitude  above  the  horizon.   This 

and  then  reversing  the  instrument,  when  the  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a  double  obser- 

thread  will  probably  occupy  a  different .  posi-  vation  of  the  star's  image,  first  as  reflected  from 

tion,  whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  ad-  a  quicksilver  surface,  and  then  as  seen  directly, 

justing  screws  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point  in  which  case  the  arc  included  between  these 

midway  between  the  first  and  second  places,  two  directions  is  obviously  equal  to  twice  the 

and  the  operation  repeated  until  no  change  ap-  altitude  of  the  star ;  but  this  course  is  not  al- 

pears  upon  reversal.     Next,  by  means  of  a  ways  applicable.    We  have  however  a  readier 

spirit  level  and  the  vertical  a^usting  screws  and  exquisitely  beautiful  method  of  obtaining 

of  one  of  the  Y-plates,  the  axis  of  the  instru-  with  very  great  accuracy  the  direction  of  the 

mentis  rendered  truly  horizontal;  and  finally,  vertical  line,  from  which  we  can  count  the 

the  approximate  sidereal  time  being  known,  star's  zenith  distance.     The  telescope  being 

the  telescope  is  directed  to  some  star,  also  turned  so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we 

known,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  place  immediately  beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quick- 

the  axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  adjusting  silver;  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  sniall  plate 

screws  of  the  other  V-plate,  until  at  the  right  of  thin  glass  held  at  an  an^e  of  45^,  we  reflect 

moment  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exactiy.  a  strong  light  down  the  telescope,  it  <vcill  be 

The  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom-  reflected  back  by  the  quick«lver,  and,  looking 

inated  the  errors  in  collimation,  level,  and  azi-  through  the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not 

muth  respectively.    And  now,  having  done  our  only  the  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  but  also  the 

best  mechanically  to  put  the  instrument  right,  reflected  image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the 

we  tarn  around,  and,  by  help  of  stellar  obser-  instrument  carefully  until  the  flxed  horizontal 

vations  under  properly  varied^  circumstances,  thread  coincides  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 

are  able  not  only  to  determine  with  great  pre-  have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 

cision  the  small  outstanding  values  of  these  may  read  frx>m  the  circle  the  corresponding 

errors,  which  by  no  means  remain  constant  for  second  point  of  the  desired  arc,  whereby  we 

any  length  of  time,  but  also  to  judge  the  clock  obtain  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thenoe,  cor- 

that  aided  us,  and  finally  the  very  places  of  the  recting  for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 

stars  that  have  served  as  our  guides.     The  finally  the  desired  declination. 

errors  of  instrument  and  clock  having  been  TRANSITION  ROOKS.    See  Gboloot,  vol. 

thus  determined,  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  viii.  p.  160. 

formulas  and  methods  which  have  been  so  TRANSMIGRATION.    See  Mstebcpbtoho- 

thoroughly  developed  and  systematized  as  to  sis. 

be  applicable  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  ob-  TRANSMUTATION.    See  Alobxmt. 

tiun  by  a  single  observation  of  any  new  object  TRANSPORTATION.    See  Peison. 

it3  right  ascension  within  a  very  small  fraction  TRANSUBSTANTIATION.      See    Lobd's 

of  a  second  of  time. — ^But,  as  we  have  intimated.  Supper. 

the  chief  valae  of  the  instrument  consists  in  its  TRANSTLYANIA  (Hun.  Erdely  ;  Ger.  Si&' 

power  of  furnishing  at  the  same  culmination  henMrffen)^  a  grand  duchy  of  Austria,  formme 

not  only  the  right  ascension  but  also  the  decli-  the  S.  E.  province  of  the  empire,  bounded  wl 

nation  of  the  object,  and  it  accomplishes  the  and  N.  by  Hungary,  N.  E.  and  £.  by  the  Buko- 

latter  most  simply  in  the  following  manner,  vinl^  and  Moldavia,  S.  by  Wallaohia,  and  S.  W» 
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bj  the  Military  Frontier ;  area,  aooording  tothe  timony,  hides,  aod  wool;  and  the  in^artB  ti 
last  changes  of  the  frontiers,  21,107  sq.  nu;  Tarions  mannfacinred  goods,  hot  more  partjci- 
pop.  in  1867, 1,026,727.  Capital,  KUrasenburg.  larlj  of  colonial  prodnoe,  glass,  tiinn,  ui 
The  province  b  sarronnded  on  all  sides  bj  milUnery.  The  tnuisit  and  commiaBMm  tnddii 
moontains  belonging  to  the  OarpiUhian  qrs-  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Anniih 
torn,  and  the  sor&ce  is  much  ^vmified,  being  ans. — The  popnlation  is  oonwosed  of  tumnb 
traversed  by  several  monntain  ranges,  between  raoes,  inclnding  Magyars  or  HungsniiiB  prop- 
which  there  are  nnmerooa  fine  valleys  and  er,  Szeklers,  oaxons,  Wallaehs,  RotfaeuiiL 
plains.  The  principal  chain  extends  along  the  gypsies,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jeira,  and  fidgt- 
£.  and  8.  frontiers,  and  sends  ont  many  offsets,  rians.  The  Wallaehs  are  by  far  tho  most  bb- 
the  most  important  of  which  rons  in  an  £.  and  meroos,  being  abont  one  half  of  the  vhdft 
W.  direction  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the  The  gypsies  number  about  60,000.  Hie  n- 
eonntry.  The  range  which  forms  the  N.  W.  ligions  most  nnmeronsly  prafessed  are  the 
boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly  desig-  united  and  non-nnited  Greek  (diidij  by  tike 
nated  as  Transylvanian  Ore  mountains.  The  Ruthenians  and  Wallaehs),  Oahiust  (bj  the 
most  elevated  points  lie  near  the  8.  or  Wallar  Magyars),  Lutheran  (by  the  SazonsX  sod  Uoi- 
chian  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian  tarian  (by  tiie  Szeklers).  The  Migsm  sod 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Negoi  has  a  height  of  more  Saxons  have  the  best  sdhoola,  and  those  be- 
than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Mt.  Bu-  longing  to  some  of  the  othen  an  of  a  rery 
tchetoh  is  very  little  lower.  The  Roman,  Red  inferior  oharacter.  The  Sadden,  or  properJIj 
Tower,  Vulcan,  and  Iron  Gate  passes  lead  Sz^kdys,  who  are  believed  by  soma  to  be  de- 
through  this  range.  The  whole  drainage  be-  scendaints  of  the  Huns,  and  by  o&en  of  the 
longa  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  chief  riv-  Petcheneges  and  other  tribes  kindred  to  the 
era  being  the  Alnta  (Hun.  0^0,  the  Maros  with  Magyars,  use  a  dialect  little  differask  from  the 
its  tributaries  the  Great  and  Little  Kokel  language  of  the  latter,  this  being  ako  ^Kiikea 
(EiMUg),  the  Bistritz  (Bmtercte),  the  Szar  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The  Sax- 
mos,  and  KiVrOs.  There  are  several  lakes  and  ons,  descendants  of  German  setUers  from  Flo* 
marshes. — ^The  climate  varies  greatly  accord-  dera,  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Hartz,  aDdlhana* 
ing  to  elevation.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  of  gia,  who  established  themselves  in  Ihosjln- 
sommer  is  very  great,  but  in  tJie  more  edeva-  nia  especially  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  oes- 
ted  districts  the  winter  temperature  is  remark-  tury,  where  they  are  unmixed  with  other  ncesi 
ably  severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause  speak  their  own  language,  the  Genais,  vitb 
serious  ii^ury  to  vegetation.  Gold  is  found  a  considerable  degree  of  purity.  Thejeiyoy 
in  most  of  the  streams  in  greater  or  less  various  privUegee,  based  chiefly  on  a  ehiittf 
quantities ;  and  22  gold  mines  are  worked  and  granted  them  by  King  Andrew  IL  in  12S4^iDd 
are  said  to  be  very  productive.  Silver  mines  more  equality  crif  rights  than  the  other  neea 
are  also  worked,  and  there  is  one  of  quick-  Together  wiUi  the  Magyars  and  Szeklen  thej 
silver.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenio,  form  the  constitntionuly  roling  people.  The 
tin,  coal,  alum,  bitumen,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are  country  Is  tii€i«fore  divided  into  the  ^^^^ 
all  found ;  together  with  crystals  and  valuable  the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in  the  N.  E.),  ^  ute 
pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites,  ame-  8zeklers(in  the  £.),  and  of  the  Saxons  fm  the 
ihysts,  chalcedonies,  agates,  camelians,  and  Jas-  8.  and  N.  £.).  The  land  of  the  HuDgansu  b 
pers.  A  bed  of  rock  salt  extends  in  a  belt  subdivided  into  the  counties  or  oonuUtl(llf' 
60  to  80  m.  wide  through  the  whole  country,  ySk)  of  Elausenburg  {EoUw),  Inner  Sam, 
from  which  great  quantities  are  extracted,  as  l>oboka,  Thorda,  Kokelbuig  (JTtiliifQi  ippv 
well  as  from  numerous  springs.  In  the  more  Weissenburff  (Fnervdr),  Lower  Wdwwfj 
elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scanty,  but  lower  and  Hunyaid,  and  the  districts  ^'^.^^^^'''^^ 
down  luxuriant  forests  make  their  wpearance,  Kdazod ;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  the  fien 
which  yield  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber.  (SMek^  of  Aranyos,  Maros,  Ud?arhelT,  uu, 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  particularly  fertile,  and  Harom-Sz^k;  and  the  land  of  the  sasm 
and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  into  the  seats  (^^AAZa)  of  Hennannstadtfi^ 
state,  yield  good  crops  of  various  kinds  of  Muhlenbach,  Beissmarkt,  Mediasch,  Scbi» 
grain,  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saf-  burg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leechkircb,  and  Begtf| 
fron,  and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits  are  the  districts  of  Kronstadt  and  BistritL  o^ 
^ very  generally  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of  the  capi1»J,  the  most  important  toims vtBa- 
'horses,  homed  cattle,  bufialoes,  sheep,  and  mannstadt,  KronstadtyVasarbdy-OB^faHjirM^ 
pigs  are  reared,  large  herds  of  the  last  named  Bistritz,  and  the  fortress  Oarlsbnig  (Jtfvv* 
being  fed  in  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant,  Fej^dr).  The  constitution  of  Tntffl^vu^ 
and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  before  the  revolution  of  iai8-'9,  ^>°^^!.^ 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  linen  it  was  reunited  with  Hungary,  resembied  tw 
and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds  of  the  latter  country,  but  was  more  oMsptt* 
of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  poroe-  cated,  owing  to  numerous  reserved  P'^^^l^ 
lain  and  earthenware,  ^ass,  stearine  candles.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Austrisns  in  1849,  an 
soap,  fbmiture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood,  restored  in  1861,  though  not  in  its  fall  ^^C 
The  exports  consist  of  salt,  grain,  cattle,  wax  Transylvania  in  the  time  of  the  Reman  empne 
and  honey,  tobacco,  timber,  wood,  metals,  an-  belonged  to  Dacia,  was  subsequently  oTerronoj 
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theHmu,  Qoths,  Qepidsd,  Lombftrds,  Bnlgiriaiw,  war ;  off  ita  port  they  gained  a  great  naval  yio- 

Avars,  Fetchenegea,  and  other  tribes,  and  at  torj  under  Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly 

the  olose  of  the  10th  centnry  oonqaered  by  the  the  whole  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  attempt- 

Hungarians,  who  roled  it  by  waywodes,  for  a  ing  to  raise  its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  ua- 

time  disputing  its  possession  witii  the  Guma-  tulns  in  241,  that  Uieir  ships  under  Hanno  suf- 

niaod.    Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary  for  fered.  off  the  island  of  Favignana  (anc.  JEgur 

centuries,  it  became  an  independent  principal-  <a),  the  total  defeat  which  ended  the  war.    Its 

'ity  doriiig  the  Turkish- Austrian  wars,  being  name  does  not  again  appear  in  ancient  history, 

roled  among  others  by  the  Zdpolyas,  BtUhoris,  TRAPEZIUM  and  Tbapezou)  (Gr.  rpoYrffa, 

Bocskay,  Bethlen^  the  Rakdczys,  and  Apafis,  a  table).    In  geometry,  the  first  of  these  terms 

until  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Austria  in  1718.  is  a  general  name  for  a  phme  figure  bounded 

(SeeHuNOASY.)  Among  the  most  important  re-  by  four  straight  lines,  no  two  of  which  are 

cent  diets  of  Transylvania  were  those  opened  in  parallel ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  such  a  fig- 

1834, 1842,  and  1848.    On  the  E.  and  S.  ft'on-  ure  having  two  opposite  sides  parallel,  differ- 

tiers  the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their  ing  in  this  respect  from  a  parallelogram,  in 

land  under  the  tenure  of  protecting  the  country  which  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  respective- 

againat  foreign  aggression  in  these  directions,  ly  parallel. 

the  hardy  and  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  £.  con-  xRAPPISTS,  the  name  of  the  most  rigorous 
stitating  the  principal  strength  of  this  military  among  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Oath- 
firontier  organization.  olic  church,  founded  by  the  abbd  de  Ranc6  in 
TBANSYLYANIA    UinVERSITY.      See  the  celebrated  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  depart- 
LsxixoTOH.  ment  of  Ome.    This  abbey  was  founded  about 
TRAP  (3wed.  troopo,  a  stair),  a  class  of  1140  by  the  liberality  of  a  count  of  Perdie,  and 
rocks  so  named  from  the  stair-like  or  columnar  adopted  the  rule  of  the  Oistercians  in  1148,  but 
stracture  of  its  masses.    The  traps  are  distin-  subsequently  so  much  degenerated  that  its  in- 
gaished  by  their  composition,  which  consists  habitants  came  to  be  c^ed  ^'tJie  bandits  of 
chiefly  of  feldspar,  augite,  and  hornblende,  in  La  Trappe.^'    Ranc6  received  the  abbey  as  a 
various  proportions  and  states  of  aggregation,  benefice  when  oi^y  12  years  of  age,  and,  hav- 
Among  the  principal  varieties  are  the  basalts,  ing  entered  the  order  after  a  dissolute  life,  not 
amygdaloids,  greenstones,  dolerites,  dec  only  reformed  its  morals,  but  laid  in  it  the  foun- 
TRAPANI,  a  province  of  Sicily,  dtuated  at  dation  of  a  new  and  independent  branch  of  the 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded  E.  by  Oisteroian  order  (1666),  called,  after  the  name 
the  provinces  of  Palermo  and  Girgenti,  and  on  of  l!he  abbey,  Uie  Trappists.   (See  Rano^.)   The 
theother  sides  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  area,  monastic  rule  is  noted  for  its  severity.    The 
1,337  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1859,  206,666.     The  members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  o^clock,  and 
coast  line  is  very  irregular,  and  there  are  sev-  12  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  devotional  exer- 
eral  bays,  the  lurgest  of  which  is  the  gulf  of  cises,  the  remainder  to  hard  labor,  mostly  in . 
Castellamare.    The  most  important  of  the  nn-  the  field.    Noworldlyconversation  is  allowed; 
merous  islands  off  the  W.  coast  are  the  three  when  meeting,  they  salute  each  other  with  the 
anciently  called  the  uiSgates  Insulss,  viz..  Fa-  solemn  Memento  mori  (*^  Remember  death^*). 
vignana,  Levanzo,  and  Haretimo.    The  surfiioe  Their  scanty  food  consists  of  water  and  vegeta- 
of  Trapani  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  bles;  meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  forbid- 
the  Madonian  monntuns,  which  have  their  W.  den.    They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow  of 
extremity  in  this  province.    Many  rivers  and  straw;  and  they  never  undress,  not  even  in 
streams  take  their  rise  in  these  hills,  but  their  case  of  uckness.    Hospitality  is  earnestly  ree- 
coarses  are  all  short,  and  none  of  them  are  ommended;  but  it  is  also  enjoined  to  the  mem- 
navigable.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  bers  to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
prodaoes  abundant  crops  of  grain. — Tbapahi  as  much  as  possible  tiie  customary  silence  of 
(anc  Drtfponttm),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  ^e  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its  mode  of  life, 
peninsula  which  extends  into  the  Hediterra-  Until  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  the 
nean,  16  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Marsala  (anc.  LH/y^  order  of  the  Trappists  spread  but  little,  remain- 
h(ium\  and  46  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Palermo ;  ing  confined  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  one 
pop.  in  1866, 27,286.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  establishment  in  Tuscany,  and  one  in  western 
and  defended  by  several  outworks.   The  streets  Germany.    The  revolution  expelled  them  from 
are  regular,  but  generaUy  badly  paved,  and  La  Trappe  in  1791.  and  for  more  than  20  years^ 
many  of  the  houses  are  well  buUt    There  is  a  the  scattered  members  wandered  through  Swit-* 
cathedral,  about  40  churches,  a  palace  where  zerland.  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Russia,  and 
the  provincial  assemblies  hold  their  meetings.  North  America,  foundmg  from  time  to  time  a 
a  college,  2  seminaries,  2  hospitals,  and  some  number  of  new  establishments,  most  of  which 
charitable  institutions. — ^Drepanum  (Gr.  dpc-  they  were  after  a  few  years  again  compelled 
ffoyij,  a  sickle,  from  the  shape  of  the  promon-  to  leave.    In  1817  they  returned  to  La  Trappe, 
tory)  was  foonded  by  Hamilcar  during  the  first  and  soon  founded  a  number  of  other  estab- 
Punic  war,  about  260  B.  0.,  who  transferred  lishments  in  France.     The  order  was  espe- 
thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city  dally  prosperous  under  the  administration  of 
of  Eryx.    It  remained  one  of  the  chief  strong-  the  superior-general  Gkramb  (after  1826),  one  of 
holds  of  the   Oarthaginians  throughout  the  the  few  Trappists  who  have  won  a  reputation 
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for  authorship.  In  1828,  and  again  in  1880^  oostoms  are  similar  to  those  found  in  tkit 
all  the  French  establishments  of  the  order  were  proyince.  The  ngah  is  a  Hindoo;  and  fte 
ordered  hj  the  government  to  be  suppressed,  mheritanoe  of  the  sovereignty^,  as  well  ssthtf 
but  in  neither  case  was  the  decree  ezecnted.  of  eiSl  property,  passes  in  the  female  Une.  The 
In  1860  they  had  15  abbeys  in  France,  and  population  includes  about  170,000  Soman  M- 
a  large  establishment  at  Staoueli  in  Algeria,  olio  and  Syrian  Christians,  and  about  half  that 
which  receive^  an  annual  stipend  from  the  number  of  Moplahs.  Toward  the  middle  of 
gOYernment,  and  sustains  a  large  agricultural  the  last  century  the  njah  of  Trarancore  ex- 
school  for  young  Arabs;  there  were' also  in  tended  his  territories  to  their  present  Ikiti; 
the  same  year  8  houses  in  Belgium,  2  in  Italy,  but  in  1790  he  was  obliged  to  <^  upon  tk 
1  in  Ireland,  1  in  Turkey,  and  8  in  North  British  to  assist  him  in  preserving  his  domin- 
America  (New  Haven  in  the  diocese  of  Louis-  ions  from  the  grasp  of  Tippoo  Sultan;  andbr 
yille.  New  Melleray  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque,  subsequent  treaties  he  yielded  np  a  good  pan 
and  Tracadie  in  the  diocese  of  Arichat,  Oana-  of  his  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  pajalargt 
da) ;  in  all,  26  abbeys  with  about  2,000  mem-  subsidy,  in  consideration  ^British protectlofl. 
hers. — ^An  offshoot  of  the  order  of  Trappists  TRAYERS,  Juuen  Gnxis,  a  moch  poet 
is  the  congregation  of  "  Trappist  Preachers,"  and  miscellsoieous  author,  bcnrn  in  Yalognea, 
founded  about  20  years  ago  by  the  abb6  Mu-  department  of  Ifonche,  Jan.  81, 1802.  After 
ard,  at  Avallon,  France,  which  connects  home  teaching  in  several  proTindal  colleges,  he  be- 
missionary  labors  with  the  obserranoe  of  a  came  in  1632  principal  of  the  college  of  Falauei 
Trappist  mode  of  life.— The  first  convent  of  From  1842  to  1856  he  occupied  tibechurof 
Trappist  nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France.  Latin  literature  at  Caen.  Bedde  several  vol- 
In  1860  the^  had  altogether  8  houses,  of  which  umes  of  original  poems,  indnding  LaAlgiri' 
one  was  in  England  (StapehUl  in  Dorsetshire),  ermes  (1827),  Les  dutigwt  d$  JVur^  imitated  in 
and  the  remainder  in  France.  French  verse  (1884),  DeuU  (18S7),  and  ^tM 
TRAVANOORE,  a  semi-independent  native  glanew  (1859),  he  has  published  an  e^tionof 
state  of  Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  the  Madras  the  poetical  works  of  Boflean,  the  FfftU'i^ 
presidency,  occupying  the  8.  "W.  extremity  of  Vire  of  Oliver  Basselin  (1838),  and  a  transk- 
the  Indian  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by  Cochin  tion  of  the ''Phoeniz'' of  Cardinal  Bona  (1858): 
and  Coimbatoor,  E.  by  the  Ghauts,  which  sep-  and  he  has  edited  since  1829  the  Animmii  & 
arate  it  from  the  British  districts  of  Tinnevelly  Mancke^  a  valuable  repertory  of  Iocs!  biftorr 
and  Madura,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean;  and  statistics,  and  since  1840  the  Bdk^  ^ 
area,  722  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,011,824.  The  capital  Vint;tructwn  pubUque  et  dM  iociitkumtade 
is  Tri vandrum ;  other  chief  towns,  Quilon,  Al-  Vacadhnie  de  Caen^  of  which  he  became  secre- 
leppey,  Anjenga,  and  Kotar.    The  N.  part  of  tary  in  1889. 

the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bordered  with  TRAyi8,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersi^ 

extensive  groves  of  cocoanut  trees;  but  toward  by  the  Colorado  river;  area,  aboat  1,000  sq. 

the  8.  extremity,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Co-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,080,  of  whom  3,186  7ere 

morin,  it  assumes  a  bolder  aspect.   There  is  no  slavjes.    Th^  surface  is  moderately  hillT.  ^ 

harbor,  but  the  roadstead  of  Alleppey  is  one  of  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

the  best  upon  the  Malabar  coast.    Travancore  were  149,866  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,637 « 

is  well  watered  by  several  rivers,  those  of  the  N.  sweet  potatoes,  41,102  lbs.  of  butter,  and  23* 

part  of  the  country  flo^«4ng  into  "  backwaters^*  bales  of  cotton.   Tliere  were  2  newspaper  m 

or  lagoons,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  dis-  188  pnpUs  attending  public  schools.  Steim- 

tance  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  moun-  boats  ascend  the  river  to  Austin,  the  ca{aal  or 

tains  which  form  the  E.  boundary  vary  in  height  the  county  and  of  the  state, 

from  4,K)00  to  7,000  feet;  and  the  tract  lying  TREADMILL,  or  Tbkadwhbil,  «  'vi^ 

between  them  and  the  coast  is  generally  hilly  ment  of  punishment,  formerly  extensTeljidopt- 

till  it  approaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  ed  in  England  and  the  United  States,  ^^^f^ 

During  the  8.  W.  monsoon,  between  June  and  generally  abandoned,  from  its  imunonsaIldd^ 

8eptember,  heavy  rains  fall  and  cool  the  atmos-  pressing  effect.   The  treadwhed  was  similar  ifl 

phere;  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  dry,  construction  to  an  ordinary  water  ^^^^  ^ 

and  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  that  the  buckets  of  the  latter  were  replica 

and  May  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot.    rep-  by  stepping  boards  or  planks,  on  which  ujere 

•per.  cardamoms,  ginger,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  was  room  for  10  to  20  men  to  stand  ina  ufi^j 

cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  rice  are  all  cultivated;  the  weight  of  whose  bodies  caused  the^a^ 

the  last  named  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  to  revolve,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  st«p 

year.    The  wild  animals  resemble  ^ose  of  constantly  from  one  stepping  board  to  the  nest 

the  province  of  Malabar.    The  homed  cattle  of  above  it.    A  hand  rafl  was  provided,  ^Tj**™^ 

Travancore  are  all  small,  and  horses  are  not  hold  of  which  the  prisoner  was  pretpted  from 

much  used.    There  are  but  few  manufactures ;  being  drawn  down  by  Ae  revolutions  of  the 

a  little  sugar  is  made,  and  some  salt.    The  ex-  wheel,  and  a  screen  of  boards  aboTeprevem«<i 

ports  consist   principally  of  pepper,  ginger,  his  climbing  it.    The  wheel  was  naed  for  dn^- 

various  spices,  dye  stuffs,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  ing  machinery.    The  rate  of  exertion  tt*^^- 

timber,  and  dried  fish. — ^Travancore  is  a  portion  tained  by  the  convicta  depended  npon  iM 

of  ancient  Malabar,  and  the  inhabitants  and  height  of  the  steps  and  the  velocftjofthereT- 
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>lation8 ;  the  fonner  varied  from  7  to  9  inches,  ward,  peroeiTing  the  utility  of  cannon  of  a 

md  the  latter  required  an  average  of  45  steps  laiger  c^iber  than  anj*  in  use,  he  devoted  him- 

)6r  minute.    To  maintain  this  velooitj*,  relays  self  to  diat  subject,  and  in  four  years  reduced 

)f  men  were  necessary,  as  one  gang  could  not  to  practice  his  method  of  making  cannon  of 

continue  the  exertion  more  than  10  or  12  min-  wrought  iron  and  steel.    He  executed  a  con- 

ttes  at  a  time.    After  resting  5  or  6  minutes,  tract  with  the  United  States  for  12  6-pounder 

hey  were  able  to  resume  Uieir  labor.    The  field  pieces,  and  the  government  also  desired 

lours  of  labor  were  usually  10  per  day,  and  a  82-pounders  for  the  navy,   and  he  went  to 

)ri8oner  would  be  on  the  wheel  about  6]-  hours  work  upon  them.    But  the  patronage  of  the 

Q  that  time.   Thenumber  of  feet  of  ascent  per  government  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 

lay  ranged  from  8,000  to  21,000. — ^The  tread-  continuance  of  the  manufacture.     The  great 

nUlwas  introduced  into  England,  in  the  bride-  objection  to  the  Tread  well  ^n  was  its  cost. 

nqW  at  Bury,  by  William  Oubitt,  in  1818,  and  To  obviate  this  he  made  an  important  improve- 

for  some  years  was  employed  in  most  of  the  ment  on  his  first  method  of  construction,  for  a 

i^onnty  prisons.    In  Ooldbath-Fields  prison  fe-  description  of  which  see  Gannon.    He  deter- 

tnales  were  put  upon  the  wheel,  but  it  was  mined  by  exact  calculation,  that  a  gun  made  in 

'oand  to  produce  such  iigurious  effects  on  their  this  way  would  be  as  strong  as  if  made  in  his 

lealth,  that  it  was  after  a  time  disopntinued.  first  method,  would  come  within  the  reach  of 

^t  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  ordinary  skill,  and  be  about  as  cheap  as  the 

[823,  and  was  first  used  in  New  York. — ^A.  common  cast  iron  gun.    He  described  this  new 

limilar  contrivance  was  the  crank  machine,  by  method  in  a   memoir  before   the  American 

fhich  the  prisoner  was  required  to  turn  a  academy  in  1885,  secured  his  invention  by  pat* 

(rank  to  raise  water,  which  was  permitted  to  ent,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1856. 

low  back  into  the  reservoir  from  which  it  was  It  is  certun  that  18  years  before  the  gun  was 

Irawn ;  this  was  adopted  in  the  separate  pris-  produced  in  England  known  as  the  Armstrong 

ins,  and  a  gyrometer  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gun,  Treadwell  had  made  his ;  and  that  16 

)risoner,  but  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  years  after  his  specifications  had  been  published 

keeper,  revealed  the  number  of  revolutions  in  Eun^,  and  his  English  patent  enrolled,  and 

nade  in  a  day.  some  years  after  that  patent  had  been  published 

TREADWELL,  Danisl,  an  American  in-  in  the  volume  of  the  ''  English  Printed  Specifi- 

rentor,  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791.  While  oations,^^  Sir  William  Armstrong  produced  his 

itill  young  he  made  his  first  invention,  that  of  gun,  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  adding 

i  machine  for  making  wood  screws.    In  1818  tiiereto  rifling  and  breedli-loading.    Professor 

le  produced  a  printing  press  of  a  new  construe-  Treadwell  bdieved  that  it  would  give  us  great 

ion,  and  went  to  England  in  1819.    He  there  superiority  over  all  the  European  powers  using 

;oDoeived  the  construction  of  a  power  press,  the  old  ordnance,  to  use  guns  made  in  his 

rhich  on  hia  return  was  completed  in  a  year,  method,  with  rifling  added,  and  in  1860  went 

ind  was  the  first  press  by  which  a  sheet  was  to  Washington  to  urge  this  upon  the  govem- 

)riated  on  this  continent  by  other  than  human  ment.    In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1862  he 

)ower.  It  was  widely  used ;  and  in  New  York  relates  tiie  measures  that  he  adopted,  and  his 

arge  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published  by  HI  success.    He  resigned  his  professorship  in 

neans  of  it  at  small  cost.    In  1822,  in  connec-  1845,  but  still  resides  in  Cambridge. 

ioQ  with  Br.  John  Ware,  he  established  and  TREASON,  in  general  terms,  any  act  of  hos- 

iondacted  the  ^*  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  tility  against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 

uid  the  Arts.^'    In  1825  he  was  employea  by  owes  allegiance  to  it.    There  is  one  important 

'he  city  of  Boston  to  make  a  survey  for  the  in-  difference  in  what  may  be  called  the  form  or 

Todnctiou  of  water.   In  1826  he  devised  away  manifestation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 

)f  conducting  railway  transportation  in  both  constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 

lireotions  upon  a  single  track  by  means  of  turn-  led  to  some  conftision  of  thought  as  to  the 

>Qt8,  which  was  tl|B  method  upon  which  many  crime  itseli^  and  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 

)f  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States  which  have  for  their  end  its  prevention.    This 

ff^ent  into  operation.    In  1829  he  completed  a  difference  is  between  the  crime  as  it  may  be 

nachine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage,  which  committed  against  a  monarch  or  against  a  re- 

vis  the  first  ever  successfully  used  for  that  public.    Where  the  power  and  miyesty  of  a 

;)nrpos6 ;  works  capable  of  spinning  1,000  tons  state  are  embodied  m  a  personal  sovereign,  * 

lQ  a  year  were  erected  in  Boston  in  1881 ;  and  there  treason  against  him  is  treason  againat  the 

1)7  machines  furnished  by  him  in  1836  to  the  state ;  but  where  the  state  is  not  thus  imper- 

Oharlestown  navy  yard,  all  tl^e  hemp  is  still  aonated,  the  treason  must  be  against  the  state 

spQQ  and  the  cordage  made  for  the  U.  S.  navy,  itself,  and  cannot  be  committed  against  any 

From  that  time  American  cordage  began  to  be  person.    The  crimen  Una  majutatu^  in  all  the 

exported.    Themachineswereused  inOanada,  ages  of  republican  Home,  was  regarded  as  a 

Ireland,  and  Russia;  and  one  of  them,  called  a  crime  agunst  the  state,  and  not  against  its  ma- 

circokr  hackle  or  lapper,  has  been  generally  gistrates,  excepting  as  they  represented  the 

adopted  wherever  hemp  is  spun  for  coarse  state.    The  simple  word  ma^estM  was  often 

cloth.    In  1834  he  became  Rumford  professor  used  as  meaning  this  offence,  although  the 

of  technology  in  Etervard  college.    Soon  aAer-  whole  expression  of  it  was:  crimen  Ubm^  im' 
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minutaj  dinmuta^  or  minuta  mojertatu.  At  a  to  deoay,  or  to  iignre  one  acddenUDy  and  lo- 
later  period,  when  the  emperors,  having  first  intentionally,  or  eren  sell  one  if  it  had  not  Wb 
accumulated  in  their  persons  the  higher  magis-  consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  agfdnst  the  is^es- 
tracies  of  the  repnhlic,  gradually  and  yet  rapid-  ty  cf  the  state ;  bat  to  melt  one  down  after  it 
ly  became  despotic  and  irresponsible  monarohs,  had  been  consecrated,  constituted  this  o&net 
while  the  language  of  the  law  remained  almost  The  earliest  punishment  of  the  crime  was  per 
nnchanged  for  a  considerable  time,  tiie  crime  petoal  interdiction  from  fire  and  water;  tiie 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  crime  later,  death,  to  persons  of  low  eonditioik  bj 
against  the  personal  sovereign,  and  derivatively  wild  beasts  or  burning,  to  those  of  higl^ 
against  the  state.  In  Rome,  as  afterward  in  rank  by  tiie  ordinary  method  <Jf  eiecntion.- 
England,  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  to  en-  We  find  treason  rec<^ized  and  pnmshed  u  a 
large  the  scope  of  this  crime,  and  accuse  whom  crime  from  the  beginning  of  the  ooouDon  lav; 
they  would  of  it,  was  enormously  abnsed.  But  and  always  the  canse  of  the  crime  was  some 
in  both  of  these  countries  it  always  remained,  act  of  hostility  against  the  goTermoent  bjooe 
and  in  all  civilized  conntries  it  must  always  re-  who  owed  to  it  allegiance ;  in  other  woida,  H 
main,  the  highest  of  crimes,  and  more  deserv-  wasthe  violation  <tf  the  duty  of  aU^giance.  Bot 
ing  of  the  severest  punishment  than  any  other ;  daring  many  ages  the  crinunal  law  of  England 
and  for  these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  care-  was  unwritten,  and  lay  in  the  determinatioiu 
fhlly  limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to  of  judges  who  were  removable  at  the  king's 
its  extent,  but  as  to  the  proof  by  which  it  may  pleasure,  and  who  were  often  so  ocrnipt  that 
be  established.  The  constitution  of  the  United  public  justice  was  perverted  intoaaimtrameDt 
States  (art.  8,  sec.  8)  declares  that  "treason  of  remorseless  tyranny.  In  theieign  of  Edward 
against  the  United  Btates  shall  consist  only  in  IV.  an  onfortunate  punster,  who  kept  an  inn 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  in  London  with  the  sign  of  the  crown,  said  he 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'*  would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown;  and  for 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  trea-  this  offence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  qnl^ 
son,  so  mnch  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla-  tared.  In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  dep, 
ration  of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which  one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  king  vhik 
had  been  at  different  times  induded  within  its  hunting,  said,  in  a  moment  of  ang^r,  tbat  be 
meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  were  in  tk 
our  law.  The  word  treason  is  osed  as  a  cos-  king^s  stomach ;  and  for  this  he  waa  pat  to 
tomary  law  term  of  well  known  significance ;  death.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  Roaseil 
and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cases  which  and  Sidney  were  slain  throng  the  inBtnimen- 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  woald  seem  tality  of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason,  this  atio- 
that  this  nro  vision  of  the  constitution  has  bat  dous  wickedness  assumes  at  least  a  more  digm- 
exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason,  for  fied  appearance.  Indeed,  daring  the  ^^^^^ 
that  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state  English  history  until  the  times  of  Cranvdi 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — ^In  order  to  show  treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or  a  lea  d«- 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  treason,  we  must  gree,  the  character  of  a  political  offence.  At 
go  back  to  the  Boman  civil  law,  which  on  this  many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  age  f^ 
point  had  an  important  infiaence  on  the  Eng-  victims  to  it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  feeling  ef 
lish  law.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  wonl  compasdon  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  doubt  ai 
perduellio  (ft-om  perduellia.  which  is  defined  to  thdr  guilt,  which  has  had  an  imponant  m- 
by  Galas  as  hottis)  was  used  almost  as  a  syno-  fiaence  on  the  public  estimation  of  tbecrmie 
nyme  of  tnc^estas^  and  indicates  the  idea  of  in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  tb^ 
hostility  to  the  state  as  belon^g  to  it.  Al-  Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thoogbt  and 
though  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent  feeling  concerning  this  crime,  is  tiie  extrme 
of  treason,  majeatas  certainly  had  a  wider  ex-  oncertainty  of  the  earlier  law  as  ^  ^^||^ 
tent  of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason  tion  and  limits.  Thus,  Glanville  expre^ 
ever  had  in  its  extremest  abase*  in  England,  identifies  it  with  the  min«i  tow  swgfl^aw; 
Oicero  says  (using  the  word  mcQestas  here  in  Braoton  includes  within  it  the  conDtcrfcitiDg 
its  origind  sense) :  Majeatca  est  in  imperii  atque  not  merely  of  the  king's  sed,  bnt  of  the  kmg^ 
in  nominis  populi  llomani  dignitate.  Else-  money ;  and  by  a  very  current  phiase  it  vai 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  crimind  supposed  to  embrace  dl  "  encroaching  of  <e&- 
*offence  of  2«MB  99ia;Mto^ia,  he  says :  ifaj«ato<0m  croachment  upon)  royd  power."  Soearljas 
minuere  est  de  dignitate,  aut  amplitudine,  aut  the  25th  year  of  Edward  m.  an  attempt  v^ 
potestatefopuH,auteorumquilnispopuluspote»-  made  to  remedy  this  uncertainty  by  i***^"^ 
tatem  dedit  aliquid  derogwre;  and  m  this  wide*  defining  treason,,  which  was  for  the  thne  an  ex- 
sense,  f?ky09ta«  was  applied  to  anymaladmin-  ceUentiaw,  dthoaghqaitetoowideinjteaMpe. 
istration  m  ofiSce  of  any  magistrate.  It  became  Among  the  princij^d  offences  hero  csU^  urea- 
afterward  much  more  like  treason  as  it  was  in  son  were  compassmg  the  death  of  ^  f^ 
the  worst  periods  of  English  history ;  and  the  qneen,  or  prince,  or  levying  war  against  w 
abase  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  king,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemwa;  wv 
provisions  of  imperid  law  about  the  statues  all  iJiese  offeaoes  were  to  be  proved  ^^^ 
of  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these,  it  was  de-  overt  act.  In  some  of  the  ■°^'^^°! '^^^ 
dared  that  to  repdr  their  statues  when  going  this  excellent  provision  was  eyaded  hy  oon* 
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straedon,  or  the  statute  was  disregarded,  or  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convioted,  on 
new  ones  made.  Thus,  hj  the  82d  of  Henry  eonfession  in  open  oonrt,  or  on  the  testimony 
Vni.  it  was  made  high  treason  to  aooept,  take,  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  orert  act  of  the 
judge,  or  believe  the  king^s  marriage  with  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indieted^ 
Anne  of  Oleyes  as  legal  and  valid.  But  the  snch  person  or  persons  shall  stand  acljndged 
leading  provisions  of  the  statnte  of  Edward  III.  gnilty  of  treason  against  the  UDited  States,  and 
are  still  the  law  of  England,  and  the  reasonable  shall  suffer  death."  When  the  courts  came  to 
eondtruction  of  its  limgaage  by  the  courts  of  the  construction  and  application  of  that  act, 
England  has  been  generally  followed  by  the  they  very  properly  made  use  of  the  principles 
courts  of  the  tJnited  States  in  construing  the  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conunon  law;  and 
provLsions  of  our  own  constitutions  and  laws,  they  could  do  this  the  better,  because  tiie  clause 
By  the  Ist  of  Edward  VI.  the  provision  was  of  the  constitution  is  substantially  the  same  as 
introduced  which  we  have  copied,  requiring,  a  provision  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 
for  the  conviction  of  one  charged  with  treason,  the  best  ability  of  EngUtnd  had  been  carefully 
two  sufficient  and  lawM  witnesses;  but  this  employed  about  that  statute.  For  a  judicial 
provision  was  in  many  instances  shamefully  exposition  of  tiiat  clause  and  that  statute,  we 
perrerted.  Thus  when  only  one  living  wit-  must  look  to  the  trial  of  Burr,  and  of  BoUman 
nes9  could  be  found  who  would  testify  to  Al-  and  Swartwout  (4  Cranch,  pp.  75  to  187),  al- 
gernon  Sidney^s  treason,  Jeffreys  decided  that  though  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which 
garbled  extracts  from  his  writings  might  be  the  same  subject  has  been  considered. — The 
read  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this  testimony  first  question  is:  What  is  a  levying  of  war 
be  was  convicted  and  executed ;  and  no  great-  against  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
er  dishonor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon  than  of  the  statute?  In  the  first  place,  the  levying 
that  he  assisted  his  master,  Ejng  James,  in  cor-  of  war  must  be  actual ;  it  must  be  carried  out 
ranting  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  into  a  into  some  practical  operation  and  effect  No 
willingness  to  oonvict  of  treason  one  Peaoham,  intention,  and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of 
a  parish  priest,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sermon  preparation  or  of  conspiracy  for  war,  oonsti- 
▼hich  he  had  never  delivered,  and  which  was  tutes  the  crime  of  treason  until  the  war  actu- 
found  by  searching  his  study.  Out  of  the  many  ally  begins.  Some  Idnd  of  force  or  violence,  it 
civil  conflicts  and  commotions  in  England,  and  is  said,  must  be  used.  But  it  would  seem  that 
especially  the  wars  of  the  roses,  there  grew  one  this  force  may  be  what  the  law  would  cidl  con- 
nue,  still  in  force,  and  resting  on  the  soundest  structive  force ;  and  it  may  be  very  slight ;  for 
JQstice  and  reason.  During  those  ages  of  con-  it  certainly  need  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
itant  disturbance,  when  there  were  frequently  either  the  general  purpose  of  the  war,  or  the 
more  persons  than  one  who  claimed  the  crown,  particular  effect  proposed.  But,  if  there  be  any 
and,  so  far  as  they  could,  exercised  royal  overt  act  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  and 
authority,  almost  every  person  incurred  the  abetting  this  act  of  war,  however  remotely, 
danger  oftreason,  in  case  the  claimant  to  whom  does  himself  levy  war,  and  conmiit  treason, 
he  adhered  was  defeated ;  and  for  this  cause.  It  must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 
oron  this  pretence,  multitudes  of  men  of  every  this  rule  requires.  Thus,  Marshall  declares, 
rank  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  from  the  that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 
obrions  absurdity  of  exacting  fi'om  every  indi-  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
vidnal  a  sound,  or  rather  a  fortunate  judgment  tibe  United  States,  and  subverting  their  govern- 
as  to  the  obscure  and  complicated  grounds  on  ment,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deliber- 
which  the  claim  to  sovereignty  often  rested,  it  ately,  before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide 
became  and  still  remains  a  well  settled  rule,  that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 
tliat  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of  treason  by  ad-  conunitted  by  a  commissary  or  purchaser  who 
herenoe  to  a  king  or  government  de  facto^  al-  never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  ob- 
tbongh  that  king  or  government  has  but  ti^e  ject  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels, 
right  of  a  successful  rebel,  and  loses  it  all  by  a  supplied  that  army  with  provisions;  or  by  a 
subsequent  defeat. — In  considering  the  crime  recruiting  officer,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
of  treason  in  the  United  States,  we  must  re-  rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  ex- 
member  that  there  may  be  treason  against  the  ecnted  a  particular  duty  required  of  him. 
tJnited  States,  and  also  treason  against  any  one  Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  act 
of  the  states.  Looking  first  to  treason  against  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 
the  United  States,  the  foundation  of  the  law  it-  sons  may  be  participators  of  that  act,  ana  of 
Mlf,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  must  be  the  the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 
clause  in  the  constitution  i^ready  quoted ;  and  reside  as  fieir  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality, 
as  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
this  clause  would  have  remained  inoperative  there  may  be  principals  and  accessories  to  a 
but  for  the  act  of  congress  of  1790,  chap.  86,  erime,  has  no  application  whatever  to  treason. 
B^  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  *^that  if  any  We  are  warranted  by  the  language  of  Chief 
P«non  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  Unit-  Justice  Marshall  in  saying,  that  if  a  rebellion 
^  States  of  America,  shall  levy  war  against  were  so  extenedve  as  to  spread  through  every 
^^m,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  state  in  the  Union,  every  mdividual  concerned 
them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  States  in  it  is  not  legally  present  at  every  overt  act 
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oommitted  in  that  rebeDion ;  nor  can  it  be  said  rebellion  in  Bhode  Island.  It  was  Mj  cob- 
that  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  sidered  bj  the  court  and  dutincOy  oremikd; 
army,  or  the  head  of  the  organized  rebellion,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  certain  that  tretaoD 
is  legally  present  at  every  snch  overt  act.  Bnt  may  be  committed  against  any  one  of  Uie  etites. 
while  a  man  may  be  actoally  absent,  yet  if  he  As  to  what  constitutes  treason,  tlie  same  pnn- 
have  ooonselled  or  procured  the  treasonable  pies  would  undoubtedly  apply,  whether  the 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  is  treason  diarged  were  committed  against  the 
legally  present,  bat  because  in  treason  all  are  United  States  or  against  any  one  of  the  sttto, 
prmcipals.  .  This  question  of  locality  has  yet  qualified  only  by  any  special  proTiaions  of  the 
another  importance.  A  person  charged  with  constitution  or  law  of  that  state.  The  crime 
tills  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  legialation  ^ 
.  or  ludicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed,  many  of  the  states;  and  in  New  York,  Kasi- 
and  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict  chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  per- 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  within  that  state  or  haps  in  other  states,  cases  have  occoired  vhere 
district.  A  wide  extent  may  be  given  to  this  the  general  principles  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
rule,  by  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  all  are  treason  have  been  acknowledged  and  appliei 
principals,  as  above  stated;  but  it  can  apply  It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  treamii against 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  local!-  a  separate  state  can  consist  onlj  in  an  act  of 
ty  in  which  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or  hostility  against  the  soverdgnty  of  that  state, 
accessories  if  there  could  be  accessories  to  this  as  distinct  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Umted 
crime.  For  if  a  person  commits  his  own  act  States.  There  cannot  be,  we  pRsome,  in  act 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  is  not  con-  of  treason  against  the  United  States  and  any 
nected  with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so  state  jointly,  or  against  two  or  more  of  thectalea 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he  jointly. » As  all  treason  conaista  of  hosdlitj 
can  be  tried  only  within  his  locality;  and  if  against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  to  it  aUegianoe, 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can*  so  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in  some  vsy, 
not  or  will  not*  perform  their  proper  functions  may  be  a  traitor.  *  But  it  is  held  that  this  pod- 
within  that  state  or  judicial  district,  he  cannot  ified  aUegiance  may  be  that  of  an  alien  raidiag 
be  tried  anywhere.  It  is  certain^  too,  that  the  in  this  country  and  enjoying  the  probectiott  snd 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable  advantages  of  its  government  The  allegiance 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  ^^a  treasonable  of  an  alien,  however,  or  the  poffiibilityoThis 
purpose."  We  have  on  this  point  high  author-  becoming  a  traitor,  ends  with  his  residesce  in 
ity  for  saying,  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be  this  country;  while  l^e  duty  of  allegiance  goes 
to  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  any  public  with  a  citizen  wherever  he  goes;  and  vher- 


purpose, 

emment , ^_  ^       

pose  be  to  overthrow  the  government  at  one  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the  evidence  of 

place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  pur-  two  witnesses ;  but  with  this  exception,  the 

pose. — What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy,  trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in  all  resp^ 

or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving  like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a  capital  a* 

him  aid  and  comfort?    It  is  perhaps  impossi-  fence.    If  convicted,  tihe  traitor  sofers  desth, 
ble  so  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their .  by  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  ^^^^ 

meaning  any  plainer.    But,  again  on  high  au-  no  renmant  of  that  ferocious  cnielty,  vhich 

thority,  thb  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thus:  may  have  been  necessary  in  any  age  or  nation 

If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  Hie  United  so  barbarous  as  to  have  made  it  a  pari  of  its 

States  be  in  actual  operation  anywhere  within  law.    Until  the  80th  year  of  Qeorp  m.  the 

it,  any  citizen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at  convict  of  treason  forfeited  his  property  t<»  the 

whatever  distance,  if  he  supply  the  rebels  with  crown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  ^^^ 

arms  or  any  munitions  of  war,  with  provisions  there  hanged,  then  cut  down,  diaembowdied, 

to  be  used  in  support  of  the  war  or  of  the  rebels  and  his  entrails  burned  before  life  was  extinct  ^ 

while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intelligence  and  the  body  was  then  beheaded  and  qoarteied. 

or  information,  and  even  if  none  of  these  things  But,  while  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  thatso^ 

reach  the  rebels,  he  becomes  a  traitor  in  the  cruelty  could  have  been  often  practised,  tm 

Slace  where  he  resides.    So  it  would  come  un-  recollection  of  these  enormities,  or  of  au  u>^ 

er  this  branch  of  treason,  if  forts,  castles,  or  abuses  of  the  law  of  treason^  should  not  lessen 

ships  of  war  were  delivered  to  the  enemy,  or  our  abhorrence  of  this  enormous  orflne. 

if  the  accused  had  joined  the  enemy's  forces,  TREASURE  TROVE  (literally, foaw  treaa^ 

though  no  battles  or  conflicts  take  place.— Of  ure),  a  term  applied  to  money,  cdn,  ^^^ 

treason  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  other  forms  of  the  precious  metahs  foond  hn- 

little  need  be  said.   It  has  been  asserted,  though  den  in  the  earth  or  any  private  plaoe,  ^^ 

never  judicially,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  which  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  disooTered. 

in  this  country  excepting  against  the  United  By  the  common  law  of  England  such  prop^y 

States.    This  point  was  taken  in  defence  of  the  becomes  vested  in  the  sovereign,  if  it  appe^ 

accused,  in  the  trials  which  took  place  after  to  have  been  concealed  with  the  intention  ot 

the  suppression  of  what,  is  called  the  Dorr  redaindug  it.    In  all  other  cases,  as  where  car- 
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amstances  show  that  the  treasare  was  intend-  Black  sea.    There  are  seywal  fertfle  valleys 

d  to  be  abandoned,  it  belongs  to  the  finder,  and  well  onllivated  tracts,  but  the  country  does 

rhoby  a  special  order  in  council  is  also  entitled  not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  the  consump- 

0  the  commerdai  value  of  ancient  coins  and  tion  of  the  population.    The  inhabitants  are 

ther  objects  ofantiquarian  interest,  under  what-  a  hardy,  bold  race,  and  the  men  always  go 

ver  circumstances  they  may  be  found.    The  armed.    They  are  good  marksmen,  and  each 

iril  law  formerly  gave  the  treasure  trove  to  carries  a  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulders. — ^Tbs- 

he  finder ;  or  if  found  on  another  man^s  land,  bizond,  or  Tababozan  (anc.  Trapegus)^  the  cap- 

t  was  divided  between  them ;  but  the  practice  ital,  is  situated  on  the  6.  £.  coast  of  the  Black 

a  continental  Europe  has  in  modem  times  been  sea,  in  lat  41*^  8'  N.,  long.  39^  46'  E. ;  pop.  about 

imilar  to  that  in  England.    During  the  middle  50,000.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Turk- 

ges  treasure  trove  constituted  an  important  ish  and  the  Greek,  the  former  surrounded  bv 

oarce  of  revenue  to  the  crown ;  but  with  the  waUs  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ditch 

ncreased  security  of  property  the  practice  of  crossed  by  two  narrow  bridges,  defended  by 

tarying  money,  so  prevalent  in  troubled  times,  fortified  gateways.  The  most  remarkable  build- 

las  in  ft  great  measure  ceased,  and  the  instances  ing  is  the  citadel,  which  stands  upon  the  fiat  top 

Q  Trhlch  the  sovereign  is  enabled  to  claim  his  of  a  steep  rock.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 

)rerogatiye  are  comparatively  rare.  the  public  baths  are  constructed  of  marble.  The 

TREASURY,  literally,  a  place  or  building  in  anchorage  is  in  a  small  open  bay,  and  is  only 

rhich  money  or  other  treasure  is  stored  for  considered  safe  during  the  smnmer  months ; 

afe  keeping,  but  more  generally  understood  as  and  at  other  seasons  vessels  lie  at  Platena,  a 

department  of  government  having  control  of  roadstead  about  7  m.  W.  firom  Trebizond.    It  is 

he  collection,  management,  and  expenditure  now  considered  the  first  conmiercial  port  on 

f  the  public  revenue.    In  England  the  lord  the  Black  sea,  and,  after  Oonstantinople,  in.  the 

ligh  treasurer,  the  third  great  officer  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Five  lines  of  steam  vessels  con- 

rowD,  was  formerly  the  sole  head  of  the  treas-  nect  it  with  the  principal  ports  of  Asia  and  Eu- 

rjr;  but  since  the  time  of  George  I.  the  duties  rope,  which  in  1859  brought  thither  49,086  pas- 

f  his  office  have  been  discharged  by  6  lords  sengers.  An  extensive  overland  trade  is  carried 

ommissioners,  consisting  of  the  first  lord  of  on  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia.    The 

he  treasury,  who   is   also  the  prime  min-  goods  received  from  these  countries  consist  of 

$ter,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  8  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall  nuts,  oil,  opium, 

ianior  lords.    The  departments  immediately  different  sorts  of  drugs,  honey,  timber,  carpets, 

abordinate  to  the  treasury  are  numerous  and  and  shawls,  many  of  which  are  reexported.  The 

iiportant,  and  the  amount  of  patronage  there-  imports  by  sea  comprise  cotton  cloths,  glass, 

7  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  premier  is  cutlery,  firearms,  and  oilier  manufactures,  to* 

aore  considerable  than  in  any  other  branch  gether  with  grain,  iron,  tin,  spices,  and  the  prod- 

f  the  public  service.    The  first  lord  of  the  uce  of  tropical  regions.    The  total  trade  has  in- 

reasary  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  minis-  creased  from  about  $6,000,000  in  1888  to  $88,- 

erial  party  in  parliament  for  the  house  in  000,000  in  1869;  the  imports  in  the  latter  year 

rhich  he  sits,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  amounted  to  $18,648,650,  and  the  exports  to 

heqner  assumes  similar  functions  in  the  ab-  $19,490,261 ;  arrivals  and  departures,  626,  ton- 

ence  of  his  superior.    Hence  the  term  treas-  nage  288,174. — ^Trapezus  was  founded  by  a  col- 

ry  benches  applied  to  the  seats  occupied  by  ony  from  Sinope,  and  was  a  fiourishing  town 

he  ministry.    The  treasury  department  of  the  whenXenophon  arrived  there  on  his  retreat 

Inited  States  is  under  the  management  of  a  from  Persia.    It  became  subject  to  the  Bonums 

ecretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  chief  clerk,  by  conquest  from  Mithridates.    The  emperor 

'  comptrollers,  5  auditors,  a  treasurer,  several  Tnjan  constructed  a  mole  to  improve  the  port, 

ssistant  treasurers,  and  other  officers,  having  in  and  made  it  the  capital  of  eastern  or  Cappa- 

harge  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  docian  Pontus.    During  the  reign  of  Gallienus 

TREBIZOND,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 

Ipimded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  E.  by  E^ars,  8.  by  Goths,  but  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian  it  had  com- 

^rzroum,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Sivas ;  extreme  pletely  recovered,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 

en^h  about  220  m.,  breadth  50  m. ;  area,  a  province  which  included  Pontus  and  some 

bout  7,000  sq.  m.    The  chief  towns,  beside  part  of  Armenia.    In  1204  it  became  the  seat 

he  capital,  are  Keresoon  (anc.  Oerasus),  Treb-  of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Oomnenus 

U  (Tripolb^,  Rizah    (Rhizus),  and   Batoom  family  (see  Albxis,  vol.  i.  p.  884),  who  after- 

Bathys).    The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark-  ward  called  their  territory  the  empire  of  Trebi- 

^hlj  beautiful.    The  mountains  rise  immedi-  zond,  and  held  it  through  a  succession  of  20 

|t«lyfrom  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  5,000  sovereigns  till  1462,  when  it  succumbed  to  the 

eet,  and  are  clothed  with  dense  forests.    The  power  of  the  Turks. 

oontry  is  generally  well  wooded  and  moun-  TBEDGOLD,  Thomas,  an  English  civil  engi- 

^noas,  and  has  but  little  arable  land.    The  neer,  bom  at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  22, 

Jrincipal  rivers  are  the  Tchoruk,  on  the  E.  1788,diedinLondon,  Jan.  28,1829.  At  14  years 

rentier,  and  the  Kharsat,  neither  very  large,  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker  at 

^e  climate  is  variable,  being  subject  to  cold  Durham,  and  in  1808  went  to  Scotland,  where 

^inds,  accompanied  by  rain  and  fog  from  the  he  worked  5  years  as  a  journeyman  carpenter 
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and  Joiner,  and  by  big  exoeasire  derotion  to  abdomen  yellowldi  near  the  th)^;  tlie  Mlon 

stndj  at  night  and  in  the  intervals  of  labor  yary  at  the  will  of  the  animal.   The  heidis 

impaired  his  oonstitntion.    In  1818  he  went  to  short   and  ronnded,  the  mouth  kige,  vii 

London,  and  entered  the  service  of  a  relative,  teeth  <m  npper  jaw  and  vomer;  eyeglu^nd 

William  Atkinson,  architect  to  the  ordnance,  brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden;  there  oi  4 

with  whom  he   remained  for  several  years,  fingers  and  5  toes,  both  ending  in  visoou  pel^ 

while  continuing  his  studies,  and  in  1828  com-  lets,  the  former  distinct,  but  the  latter  webbed 

menoed  as  civil  engineer  on  his  own  account,  for  f  of  their  length.  It  is  about  2  inches  loog, 

Beside  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  pub-  and  is  found  abundantly  in  the  northern  sid 

lished  ^Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry"  middle  states^  and  as  fiEurwestastbeMisu^)- 

gto.,  London,  1820) ;  "A  Practical  Essay  on  pi;  it  is  generally  seen  on  deeaying  treei nd 

e  Strength  of  Oast  Iron  and  other  Metals"  about  old  fences  of  wood  or  stone,  OTergrovu 

(8vo.,  1821) ;  **  The  Principles  of  Warming  and  with  mosses  and  Mchens,  the  oolor  of  wUeh  it 

ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,'*  so  nearly  resembles  that  it  is  jvj  diiBealt  (t 

&c.  (8vo.,  2d  ed.,  1824^ ;  **  A  PracticS  Treatise  detect ;  it  is  very  noisy  in  spring  and  wmofs 

on  Kailroads  and  Oamages"  (8vo.,  1825) ;  ^^  Be-  toward  evening,  especially  in  tkaij  veather, 

marks  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection,  and  its  liquid  and  abruptly  tttaunatiog  note 

Begulation,  and  Encouragement"  (1826) ;  and  must  be  familiar  to  all  rendentBia  tfaeooimtry; 

"The  Steam  Engine,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  oopiou  aad  rei? 

its  Invention  and  progressive  Improvement,  acrid.    This  species  in  Uie  aoraiem  states  is 

with  an  Investigation  of  its  Principles,"  dto.,  replaced  by  the  grwa  tree  frog  (£  «ir«^ 

the  last  edition  of  which  (1862)  is  enlarged  to  Laur. ;  edlamita  Carolinentu^  Penn.),  ikich  is 

4  vols.  4to.,  illustrated  with  226  steel  plates  and  bright  green  above,  yeUowish  vhitebelov,  with 

164  woodcuts.  a  straw-colored  lateral  line  extending  from  tiw 

TREE.    See  ABBonioiTLTtrBB.  upper  jaw  over  t^e  shoulder  and  along  tlie 

TREE  FROG,  the  name  of  the  batrachian  mde ;  it  is  shorter  and  more  slender  than  tiie 

reptiles  of  the  family  hplada,  distingui^ed  northern  species;  and  is  most  commoid^r  ^ 

from  common  frogs  (ranida)  by  having  the  about  broad-leaved  plants,  eepecudly  loduo 

ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  fiatten-  com,  the  color  of  the  leaves  d  whidi  it  grMt^ 

ed  disks  or  suckers,  which  enable  them  to  lead  ly  resembles,  concealed  daring  the  best  of  (Jm 

their  peculiar  arboreal  life.    They  are  of  more  day,  but  coming  out  morning  toA  eresing  m 

elegant  form,  smaller  size,  brighter  colors,  and  becoming  very  active  and  noisj;  the  s^w 

more  active  habits  than  the  ranida,  and  are  note  is  dear  and  bell-like;  the  foodeooss^ 

lively  daring  the  day;  they  feed  on  insects,  of  insects,  particularly  the  common  fly,  tojfijj 

which  they  pursue  on  bushes  and  trees,  steal-  which  it  leaps  a  foot  or  more;  on  the  grm 

ing  toward  them  or  suddenly  springing  and  when  in  search  oi  water  lesps  of  8  or  10  w^ 

swinging  upon  them ;  they  dimb  like  the  geckos  are  Sometimes  made.  The  H.  ^f'^'^P^ 

among  lizards,  and  by  the  same  mechanism;  sometimes  improperly  called  thepeefxiigoeg, 

the  lower  surface  of  the  disks  is  endued  with  a  is  olive-green  above,  with  brovn  Wotch«  s 

viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they  can  transverse  dusky  band  between  the  orbits,  aw 

walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under  whitish  below ;  it  is  about  1}  inches  iMg,  w 

parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies;  the  found  N.  of  Virginia,  and  has  reBiaA»Nei*f' 

skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on  ers  of  changing  color.    Several  other  ^>eei« 

the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded  are  described  by  Holbrook  and  "•** J^ 

with  small  warts  or  tubercles.    They  possess  authors,  from  the  southern  and  ^w^™*™ 

to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  changing  states  and  territories.    The  tree  fit>g  wmW 

oolor,  by  the  modifications  of  the  contents  of  (ff.  arborea^  Linn.)  much  resemUee  the  gwo 

the  pigment  cells  under  the  skin,  no  doubt  a  species  of  North  America,  and  the  ^f^Vf 

provision  to  enable  them  to  elude  their  nnmer-  considered  by  Laurenti  a  variety  of  his  ti.  w* 

ous  enemies.     They  are  very  damorous,  and  dia;  it  is  spread  throughout  Europe,  exoeptn 

particularly  noisy  at  the  approach -^^ —*•*  -  '-  ^^—^  x>-:*-:^     t«  4\.^  -^*n«  ^^tit  man.  m 
winter  they  bury  themselves 

bottom  of  pools;  they  breed         -ir-— ot  .       i 

depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.    They  are  tJiere  are  teeth  on  the  palate  '"^*"t  v  «. 

frequently  called  tree  toads,  and  their  French  vomer.    The  A,  grylhu  (Dum.  "^  ^J"^^ 

name  is  rainettes.    The  species  are  numerous,  Savannah  cricket,  is  about  1 J  inches  ^\^ 

especially  in  America;  only  one  is  found  in  an  elongated  pointed  h®*^>  **™'^^  ]I^ 

Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  K  Africa  and  spot  between  the  orbits;  ^^ /K^^ 

Asia ;  no  fossil  traces  of  the  family  have  been  with  a  green  and  sometimes  redtoh^^ 

discovered,  according  to  Pictet. — ^The  common  line,  and  8  oblong  Mack  spots  nw^^'iviw 

tree  frog  of  North  .^erica  (hyla  Tenicolor,  Le  white  on  the  ta^es.    It  is  a  lively  "P^^^?^ 

Oonte)  resembles  a  toad  in  form,  but  is  more  stantly  chirping  like  a  cridcet,  *^*°??.*^L,. 

flattened;   body  short  and  warty  above,  the  ty;  it  frequents  the  edges  of  pods,  and  ew»| 

oolor  varying  from  pale  ash  to  dark  brown,  times  found  on  the  leaves  of  ^^^^^tJt^I^ 

with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  green-  may  easily  be  domesticated  so  as  ^^*.?^ 

ish  brown,  white  and  granulated  below,  and  ftt>m  ti^e  hand;  it  makes  immense le^;  ^^ 
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ears  from  sontbern  Kew  England  to  the  golf  TREMBLET,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
of  Mexico ;  it  is  intermediate  between  the  rant-  bom  in  Geneva  in  1700,  died  in  1784.  He  was 
cUb  and  hylada^  having  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  tutor  to  the  children  of  Lord  Bentinck,  English 
former  and  the  method  of  w^hing  for  its  prej  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  to  the 
of  the  latter ;  in  consequence  of  tne  smallness  duke  of  Richmond,  with  whom  he  visited  Qer- 
of  the  disks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  sur-  many  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Geneva  in 
face  of  smooth  bodies. — ^In  the  genus  hylode$  Vl6*l  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  great 
(Fitz.)  the  palate  is  toothed,  and  the  slender  council.  In  his  Memaires  pour  sertir  drhia- 
finger»  and  toes  are  free,  with  small  disks,  toire  d^un  genre  de  polype*  cTeau  dofiee^  d  braa 
Pickering's  tree  fk'og  (ff.  Pieheringii^  Holbr.)  en  forme  de  eomea  (Leyden,  1744),  he  demon- 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  short  head  and  strated  that  these  creatures,  which  had  pre- 
yellowish  brown  body,  with  dusky  rhomboidal  viously  been  classed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
spots  and  lines,  sometimes  like  the  letter  X  on  dom,  were  really  animals.  He  left  also  several 
the  back;  pale  flesh-colored  below,  tinged  with  works  of  a  religious  character, 
yellowish  on  the  throat.  This  is  the  true  peep-  TREMPELEAU,  a  W.  oo.  of  Wisconsin, 
ing  frog,  the  noise  being  made  by  both  sezes ;  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 
in  summer  they  cease  to  be  vocal,  retiring  from  sected  by  Tremoeleau  Mountain  river,  and 
the  pools  where  the  eggs  were  laid  to  the  drained  fdso  by  Black  and  Buffido  rivers ;  area, 
woods,  where  they  live  on  trees,  hopping  about  684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,550.  The  surface  is 
on  the  branches  in  search  of  insects,  and  ooca-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Galesbur^. 
sionally  uttering  a  shrill  whistle.  It  is  found  TRENCH,  Riohabd  Chsnbvix,  D.D.,  a  Bnt- 
UL  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  and  was  ish  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Dublin, 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  who  Sept.  9, 1807.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
obtained  it  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  ara,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown  in  the 
Mass.  The  chestnut  tree  frog  (ff,  lineatusy  Dum.  Iris^  peerage,  and  of  Melesina,  granddaughter 
Uid  Bibr.)  is  about  2  inches  long,  brownish  of  Dr.  Richard  Cheneviz,  formerly  bishop  of 
and  sometimes  bluish  above,  with  a  yellowish  Waterford.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
white  line  from  the  nose  to  the  arm  pit ;  below  in  1829,  and  after  a  few  years  of  travel  took 
bluish  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Cayenne ;  the  orders,  became  a  country  curate,  and  published 
foung  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  with-  two  volumes  of  poems  respectively  entitled 
9ut  the  assistance  of  the  dorsal  pits  of  pipa  (see  ^^  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems," 
Foad)  ;  though  having  the  gills  and  swinmiing  and  ^^  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr."  These, 
;ail  of  the  tadpole,  they  are  often  found  on  the  being  favorably  received,  were  succeeded  by 
)arent'8  back  at  a  considerable  distance  from  ^*  Qenoveva,"  '^  Elegiac  Poems,"  and  "  Poems 
rater.  la  notodelphy$ovifera(yfQm\Biid)^  from  from  Eastern  Sources."  In  1841  he  became 
renezaela,  a  dorsal  fissure  in  the  female  leads  curate  to  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  then  at 
o  two  lateral  pouches  in  which  the  eggs  are  Alverstoke,  and  in  1846  was  presented  by  Lord 
Arried,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is  developed  Ashburton  to  the  rectory  of  Itchenstoke.  He 
LDtil  the  feet  are  produced. — ^In  the  genus  am-  was  appointed  in  1845  examining*  chaplain  to 
IrobiiUee  (Wagler),  which  seems  to  connect  this  tiie  new  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  HuU 
axnily  with  t£e  toads,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  scan  lecturer  at  Cambridge  during  1845-^6,  and 
tpper  jaw,  but  the  fingers  and  toes  end  in  disks,  in  1847  was  appointed  theological  professor  in 
nabling  the  species  to  lead  an  arboreal  life.  King^s  college,  London.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
;*he  D.  tmctorvM  (Wagl.)  was  so  named  from  Buokland  in  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
he  statement  that  the  natives  in  South  Ameri-  Palmerston  dean  of  Westminster,  which  dig- 
a  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling  out  the  feathers  nlty  he  now  holds.  Dean  Trench  has  acquir^ 
rom  young  green  parrots,  and  rubbing  the  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  theological 
lood  of  the  batracnian  on  the  bare  place,  it  subjects,  and  as  a  philologist  and  poet  Wis 
«ing  believed  that  the  new  feathers  there  chief  religious  works  are:  ^* Notes  on  the 
rowing  will  be  red  or  yellow;  it  is  about  1}  Miracles,"  "Notes  on  the  Parables,"  "The 
icfaes  long,  ferruginous  above  with  2  longitu-  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
inal  white  stripes.  "  Saint  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
TREFOIL.  See  Clover.  ture,"  "  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ," 
TREMBECKI,  Staioslaw,  a  Polish  poet,  and  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ser- 
t»ni  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  about  1724,  en  Churches  in  Asia"  (1861).  His  principal 
ied  at  Tulczyn,  Dec.  12, 1812.  He  travelled  philological  works  are:  "On  the  Authorized 
xtensively,  became  intimate  with  the  principal  Version  of  the  New  Testament;"  "On  the 
Lterary  men  of  France,  fought  some  80  duels  Study  of  Words,"  a  series  of  lectures  (1851),  of 
•n  account  of  love  affairs,  was  noticed  for  pe-  which  the  9th  English  and  22d  American  edi- 
nliarities  in  dress,  diet,  and  manners,  served  tions  were  published  in  1861 ;  "  On  the  Les- 
OT  aome  time  as  chamberlain  to  King  Stanislas  sons  in  Proverbs,"  "  Synonymes  of  the  New 
Ino^ustns,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  Testament,"  "  English  Past  and  Present,"  and 
t  Talczyn,  a  country  seat  of  Count  Feliz  Po-  "  A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  for- 
ockd.  His  miscellaneous  poems  have  appeared  merly  in  Senses  different  from  their  present." 
n  various  collections,  the  last  edition  being  He  has  also  written  a  work  entitled  "  Calde- 
hat  of  Leipsic,  1886,  in  2  vols.  ion,  hia  life  and  Genius,  with  Specimens  of  his 
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Flays  "  and  edited  "  The  Bemains  of  tlie  late  then  undergoing  a  trial.    Hib  efforts  were  m- 

Mrs.  Richard  Trench,"  his  mother  (London,  gratefally  received  by  the  baron,  and  ik  to 

1862).  mach  trouble  and  a  number  of  dnela.  Atyo- 

TkENOEI,  Fbakz  yon  deb,  baron,  an  Ans-  remberg  he  met  the  Russian  general  liemrsi, 

trian  military  leader,  bom  in  Reggio,  Calabria,  who  was  marching  With  an  army  to  the  Neth- 

Jan.  1,  1711,  committed  suicide  in  prison  at  erlands,  and  who  persuaded  him  to  enter  the 

Brftnn  in  1749.    In  his  17th  year  he  entered  Russian  service,  and  gave  him  a  oompanj  d 

the  Austrian  military  service,  but  was  obliged  dragoons  in  the  Tobol&oi  resiment  After  the 

to  leave  it  in  1788  on  account  of  his  insubordi-  peace  he  was  received  wim  much  fiiror  it 

nation  and  excesses,  and  became  captain  in  a  Moscow,  though  his  advancement  was  retarM 

Russian  hussar  regiment     Twice  condemned  by  the  efforts  of  Groltz,  the  Pmsasn  ambssah 

to  death  for  serious  violations  of  discipline,  he  dor.    His  cousin,  having  died,  left  him  heir  to 

was  saved  by  Marshal  MQnnich,  and  after  6  his  estate,  but  on  condition  that  he  shonld  be- 

months*  penal  labor  retired  to  his  estates  in  come  a  Catholic  and  should  serro  onlj  the 

Slavonia.    In  1740,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  house  of  Austria.    To  eecnre  tlus  he  went  to 

war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  he  was  per-  Vienna  in  1750.  but  out  of  all  tliu  bequest  aod 

mitted  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  raise  the  property  of  nis  unde  he  reodred  onlj  6S,O00 

a  corps  of  Pandoors  at  his  own  expense,  which  florins,  with  which  he  purchased  the  loitkhip 

soon  numbered  6,000  men.    At  the  head  of  of  Zwerbach.    By  tiie  Austrian  eoort  he  was 

these  he  served  in  the  war  of  the  succession  made  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  GetdoT&cmras- 

and  in  the  7  years'  war  which  followed,  and  siers.    In  March,  176^  his  mother  dying,  he 

distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  mill-  made  a  journey  to  Dantzic  to  settle  Eone  im- 

tary  capacity,  but  still  more  by  his  cruelty  and  ily  affairs,  and  was  there  apprehended  by  the 

rapacity.    Having  at  length,  while  undergoing  IVussian  authorities,  carried  to  BerHn,  and 

trial  by  court  martial,  tiirottled  one  of  the  thence  taken  to  Magdeburg.    There  he  rta 

Judges  and  attempted  to  throw  him  out  of  a  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  citadd.  His 

high  window,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  apartment  was  in  a  casemate,  the  fore  put  of 

imprisonment  in  the  fortress   of  Bmnn   in  which  was  6  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  tad 

Moravia,  where  he  poisoned  himself.    He  pos-  was  divided  by  a  party  walL    He  was  at  first 

sessed  astonishing  physical  strength,  united  not  put  in  irons,*  but  a  desperate  effort  to  escape 

widi  a  disposition   of  extraordinary  ferooi-  caused  him  to  be  removed.  May  27, 1753,  to  a 

ty.    £Gs  autobiography  appeared  at  Vienna  cell  in  the  Star  fort,  which  was  made  epedal- 

in  1807,  under  the  title  of  MerlnoArdigea  Ze-  ly  for  his  confinement    Enormous  chains  w^ 

hen  una  Thaten  des  Freiherm  Franz  van  det  fixed  to  his  ankle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 

Treneh;   and   his  life  has  been  written  by  to  a  ring  fastened  in  the  wall  about  8  feet  froo 

Htlbner,  under  t^e   title  of  From  von  der  the  ground.     A  huge  iron  ring  of  a  haod's 

Trench,  dargestellt  von  einem  Uhparteiieehen,  breadth  was  riveted  around  his  naked  body, 

mit  einer  Yorrede  von  Schubart  (8  vols.,  Stutt-  from  which  hung  a  chain  fixed  into  a  thick  iron 

gart,  1788). — Fbiedbioh  von  dkr,  baron,  a  Ger-  bar  2  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of  yhid  i« 

man  soldier  and  adventurer,  cousin  of  tiie  pre-  a  handcuff.     The  dungeon  was  hnilt  in  the 

ceding,  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Feb.  16, 1726,  guil-  ditch  of  the  fortifications,  and  whenTrecck  eu- 

lotined  in  Paris,  July  25, 1794.    He  was  edn-  tered  it  had  been  finished  only  11  days, » that 

oated  at  the  university  of  K6nigsberff,  was  ad-  during  the  first  8  months  he  was  kept  coBst«fl^ 

mitted  in  1742  into  the  bodyguard  of  Frederic  ly  wet  by  the  water  dropping  fi:om  the  moia 

the  Great,  and  when  only  18  years  old  was  se-  lime  and  plaster.  *  Even  under  these  tacm- 

lected  to  instruct  the  Silesian  cavalry.    During  stances  he  nearly  succeeded  in  making  his 

the  following  winter  he  engaged  in  a  secret  in-  escape.    In  1756  a  massive  iron  collar  was 

trigue  with  the  princess  ionelia,  second  sister  put  around  his  neck  and  connected  vitb  \x 

of  the  king,  and  to  this  circumstance,  it  has  chains  of  the  foot  by  heavy  links.  In  "^^ 

been  thought,  his  after  misfortunes  were  ow-  dition  he  lay  imprisoned  until  Dec24,l<^ 

ing.    In  the  campaign  of  1744  he  served  with  enduring  sufferings  of  a  most  terrible  charu- 

great  distinction,  acting  as  the  acyutant  of  Fred-  ter,  and  repeatedly  making  the  most  dansg  at* 

eric,  with  whom  he  became  a  special  favorite,  tempts  to  free  himself.    On  that  day  he ^* 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  his  amour  came  to  released  by  order  of  Frederic,  and  is  '^ 

light,  or  at  least  was  suspected  by  the  king,  1764,  was  carried  to  league,  where  he  »di^ 

and  Treock  was  arrested  and  confined  for  sev-  renewed  persecutions  from  the  men  who  m 

eral  weeks  for  having  been  a  few  minutes  late  control  of  his  estates,    Disapwintedrfpr^ ' 

on  parade.    In  the  campaign  of  1745  he  again  ment  at  the  Austrian  court,  he  ''^^^^i*  ^ 

distin^ished  himself;  but  having  corresponded  la  Ohapelle,  married  there  in  1766,  tod^^^^ 

on  private  affairs  with  his  cousin  Baron  Franz,  for  several  years  in  peace,  occnpjiag  huns^ 

then  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  was  cashiered,  in  writing  a  series  of  periodical  ®*^^*{^ 

and  without  trial  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  L^ami  des  hommee^  in  which  he  adrocatedc'p- 

Glatz,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  ions  of  a  liberal  character,  and  in  P^y^f  A» 

a  year.    After  several  desperate  efforts   he  tacked  the  Roman  Catholic  chuch.  ^l}\ 

escaped,  went  to  Vienna,  and  exerted  himself  apt>eared  his  poem  of  "  The  Macedonian  lier^ 

to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  cousin,  who  was  which  gave  him  oonsiderablerepatationinu<^ 
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many.    He  also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  in  larlj  built.    It  has  a  oaliiedral  bailt  entirely  of 

which  he  was  yerj  saocessfiil  at  first,  bnt  once  marble  in  the  Bjzantine  style  in  1212.    The 

while  in  London  was  defranded  to  so  large  an  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^s  built  of  red 

amount  that  he  gave  np  the  business.    From  marble,  and  is  interesting  as  the  plaoe  where 

1774  to  1T77  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  council  ofTrent  held  its  meetings, 

trayelling  through  England  and  France;  ^d  The  manufactnres  are  not  important,  bnt  it  is 

in  the  latter  country  he  became  intimate  with  one  of  the  seats  of  the  transit  trade  between 

Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  minister,  and  the  Italy  and  Germany. — ^Tridentum  is  supposed  to 

counts  St.  Germain  and  De  Yergennes,  who  have  been  founded  by  the  Bhflstians  of  Etruiia. 

made  him  -advantageous  propostds  to  go  to  The  Romans  colonized  it^  and  on  the  decline  of 

America,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accept-  that  empire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands 

ing  by  his  affection  for  his  family.    The  land-  of  the  Genomani,  Groths,  Lombards,  and  dukea 

grave  of  Hesse-Gassel  also  offldred  hhn  a  com-  of  Bavaria.    During  the  middle  ages  it  became 

mission  in  the  army  going  to  America  to  assist  a  free  imperial  city  under  its  bishops,  who  were 

the  British,  which  he  refused,  saying :  "  My  princes  of  the  empire  with  a  vote  in  the  diet 

heartbeats  in  the  cause  of  freedom  only;  I  will  at  Ratisbon  until  1802,  when  its  government 

never  assist  in  enslaving  men.    Were  I  at  the  was  secularized. 

head  of  your  brave  grenadiers,  I  should  revolt  TRENT,  GouKon.  of,  the  last  oecumenical 

to  the  Americans.*'   Subsequently  he  retired  to  council  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  church.  The  first 

tiis  estate  at  Zwerbach,  and  spent  several  years  occasion  for  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  16th 

in  agricultural  pursuits ;  bnt  his  property  having  century  was  frimished  by  Luther  and  the  Prot- 

been  entirely  mined  by  floods  ana  storms,  he  estant  princes,  who  appealed  from  the  decision 

repaired  his  broken  fortune  by  publishing  a  of  the  pope  to  a  council.   This  appeal  was  sup- 

»Ilection  of  his  works  and  a  history  of  his  life,  ported  by  the  Gatholic  princes,  and  the  empe- 

rhese  gained  him  money  and  reputation,  espe-  ror  Gharles  Y.,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  prom- 

iially  the  autobiography,  which  was  extraordi-  ised  to  induce  the  pope  to  convoke  the  council. 

larily  successfuL    After  the  death  of  Frederic  Three  popes,  however,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  YL,  and 

a  1736  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  Glement  Vll.,  died  before  the  demands  of  the 

Limalled,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  Germans  were  complied  with.    Paul  III.  ap- 

lative  country.    Here  he  might  have  lived  in  pointed  it  to  convene  at  Mantua,  May  27, 1537; 

[nietnesa,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  but  when  the  duke  of  Mantna  objected,  Yicenza 

evolution  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  to  Pa-  was  selected.    The  war  between  the  emperor 

is,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  committee  of  and  the  king  of  France,  and  the  conference  be- 

public  safety  and  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  tween  Gatholics  and  Protestants  at  Ratisbon  in 

»eing  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  1641,  caused  new  delays.    At  length  Paul  in. 

TRENT,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  convoked  it  for  Kov.  1, 1642,  but  on  account  of 

itaffordshire,  4  m.  N.  from  Bnrslem,  flows  the  war  with  France  again  put  off  the  day  of 

brough  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  near  opening  to  March  15, 1545.  .  The  actual  open- 

(arton-on-Strather,  Lincolnshire,  joins  the  Ouse  ing,  owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  bishops  and 

0  form  the  estuary  called  the  Humber,  which  ambassadors,  did  not  take  place  until  Pec.  18, 

ills  into  the  North  sea  between  Spurn  Head  in  1645.  The  objects  of  the  council  were  to  effect 

!'orkshire  and  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire;  a  reformation  of  the  church,  to  define  more  ez- 

)tal  length  of  the  Trent  and  Humber,  190  m.  plicitly  the  impugned  doctrines  of  the  diurch, 

^  course  is  very  circuitous,  but  is  in  a  general  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Protestants  to 

I.  £.  and  N.  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  return  to  the  old  faith.    At  the  2d  session 

'use,  from  whence  it  flows  easterly  for  about  (Jan.  7, 1546)  the  council  fixed  the  mode  of 

3  m.  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Gains-  transacting  business.    The  discussions  and  de- 

orough  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  to  Burton-  liberations  were  to  take  place  in  private  con- 

i-Trent  for  barges  of  25  tons.    Its  chief  trib-  gregations;  subsequently  general  congregations 

'aries  beside  the  Guse  are  the  Sow,  Tame,  were  to  draft  the  resolutions,  which  finally 

:>ar,  Devon,  Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and  were  to  be  promulgated  in  public  sessions  as 

is  connected  with  several  other  rivers  and  decrees.    In  the  8d  session  (Feb.  4)  the  Nicene 

ivigable  waters  by  a  series  of  canals.  creed  was  read  and  declared  to  be  the  basis  of 

TRENT  (Ital.   Trento;'  Ger.  TVimt;  ano.  the  further  proceedings.    In  the  4th  session 

'ridentum\  a  walled  town  of  Austria,  in  the  (April  8)  tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally 

rrol,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situ-  with  the  Bible  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  Apocrypha  oi 

ed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  18  m.  N.  N.  the  Old  Testament  were  included  in  the  canon 

.  from  Boveredo,  and  72  m.  N.  W.  from  Yen*  of  the  Bible ;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to 

e ;  pop.  about  15,000.    It  stands  in  a  small  be  the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

id  very  beautiful  valley  among  the  Alps,  and  church  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.    In  the 

am  its  elevation  the  climate  is  exceedingly  cold  8  following  sessions  (June  17,  1546;  Jan.  18 

winter,  while  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  and  March  8, 1547),  the  Oatholic  doctrines  of 

om  the  surrounding  mountains  makes  it  re-  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacraments 

arkably  hot  in  summer.    The  streets  are  most-  were  defined,  and  an  anathema  pronounced 

wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  are  in  upon  all  who  rejected  these  doctrines.    In  the 

Lc  Italian  style  and  generally  well  and  regu-  8th  session  (March  8),  88  of  the  66  bishops  pres- 
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ent,  together  with  tbe  piq>al  legate,  decreed,  on  pope,  and  his  fear  that  hia  death  mii^t  lead  to 
the  ground  of  being  exposed  at  Trent  to  the  a  schism.  It  took  place  on  Dec  <i,  1568,  at  its 
plague,  to  adjourn  to  Bologna,  notwithstand-  25th  pnblic  session.  The  decrees  were  dgned 
ing  the  decided  opposition  of  the  emperor,  at  by  255  members,  consisting  of  4  legates,  2  other 
whoee  request  18  German  and  Spanish  bish-  cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  25  archbishofw,  168 
ops  remained  at  Trent.  At  Bologna,  where  6  bishops,  89  representatives  of  absent  bishops,  7 
archbiahops,  32  bishops,  and  4  generals  of  re*  abbots,  and  7  generals  of  religions  orders.  An 
ligions  orders  were  present,  the  9th  and  10th  authentic  copy  was  also  signed  by  the  ambaa- 
sessions  were  held  (April  21  and  June  2) ;  but,  eadors  of  the  secnlar  gOTemments,  with  the 
at  the  express  order  of  the  pope,  who  had  exception  of  the  ambassador  of  8pain,  who  was 
some  apprehensions  of  a  .schism,  no  decrees  without  instruction,  and  the  ambassador  of 
were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of  proro-  France,  who  was  absent.  The  decrees  were 
gation.  As  the  emperor  could  not  be  pre-  confirmed  by  the  pope,  with  the  unanimous 
▼ailed  upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Bolo-  consent  of  the  cardinals,  in  the  consistory  ci 
gna,  the  council  was  indefinitely  prorogued  by  Jan.  26, 1564 ;  but  the  pope  reserved  to  him- 
a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17, 1549.  self  the  right  of  explaining  obscure  or  contro* 
The  pope  died  in  Nov.  1549,  and  on  May  1,  verted  points.  The  council  was  accepted  un- 
1551,  the  council  was  reopened  at  Trent  by  conditionally  by  most  of  the  Italian  states,  by 
order  of  his  successor  Julius  III.  France  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the  German  emperor; 
protested  against  the  continuation,  and  all  the  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  pr^x>gatlves 
French  bishops  and  theologians  withdrew.  In  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands;  with 
the  succeeding  transactions  the  Jesuits  Lainez  some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary; 
and  Salmeron,  who  were  sent  to  the  conn-  andonly  so  far  as  respects  doctrines  by  France, 
cil  as  papal  theologians,  took  a  leading  part.  The  "  Canons  and  Decrees^'  of  the  conncil 
There  appeared  also  representatives  from  the  were  printed  by  Aldus  (Rome,  1564).  The 
Protestant  princes  of  Wnrtemberg  and  Bran-  '^Catechism,''  an  authorized  summary  of  the 
denburg,  and  even  Melanchthon  was  summoned  faith  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  council,  ap- 
there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony;  peared  at  Rome  in  1566,  and  the  ooUecticn  of 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  reunion,  documents  relating  to  its  history  was  edited 
and  soon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  of  the  by  Le  Plat  (7  vols.  4to.,  Louvain,  1781).  The 
Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor  caused  first  complete  history  of  the  council  was  writ- 
the  assembled  fathers  (April  28,  1552)  to  sus-  ten  by  the  Servite  monk  Paolo  Sarpi  (London, 
pend  their  deliberations.  During  this  period,  1619 ;  English  translation  by  Brent,  London, 
extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  session,  1676),  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to  the 
the  doctrines  of  the  eucharist,  of  confession  and  papal  court.  Against  him  wrote  the  Jesnit  Pal- 
extreme  unction,  and  two  reifbrmatory  decrees  lavicino  (2  vols.,  Bome,  16d6-'7).  A  work  on 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were  promul-  the  discrepanci^  of  both  has  been  publish- 
gated.  Paul  lY.  was  anxious  to  assemble  the  ed  by  Dr.  Brisdiar  (2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1843). 
oouncil  at  Rome,  but  Pius  lY .  consented  to  its  Mendham's  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent** 
reopening  at  Trent,  which  took  place  on  Jan.  X^^^^^i^)  1884)  contains  extracts  from  28  vd- 
18,  1562,  through  the  cardinal  legate  Prince  nmes  of  manuscripts  collected  in  Italy  by  Lord 
Hercules  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  France  and  the  Guilford.  The  publication  of  the  orig^al  acts 
German  emperor  demanded  very  urgently  a  and  the  diary  ofthe  council,  by  Augustine  Thei- 
thorough  reformation,  and  in  particular  the  ner,  prefect  of  the  Yatican  library,  has  been 
concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  abo-  promised. 

lition  of  celibacy  and  fasting ;  but  their  propo-  TRENTE-IO!?'.    See  Rougb  kt  Noib. 

sition  was  voted  down.    On  Nov.  13  the  car-  TRENTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  New 

dinal  of  Lorraine  arrived,  with  14  bishops,  3  Jersey  and  of  Mercer  co.,  situated  on  the  left 

abbots,  and  18  theologians  from  France,  and  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  the  confluence  of 

presented  in  the  name  of'  his  nation  34  refor-  Assunpink  creek,  and  at  the  head  of  steam- 

matory  articles,  but  subsequently  abandoned  boat  navigation,  30  m.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia, 

their  advocacy.    On  the  question  whether  the  and  57  m.  S.  W.  from  New  York;  pop.  in  1860, 

dignitv  and  rights  of  the  bishops  are  of  papal  17,221.    Its  situation  on  the  Delaware  com- 

or  of  divine  origin,  the  bishops  found  it  impos-  mands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  tbe  fertile 

sible  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was  con-  region  on  the  W.  bank.    The  city  is  regularly 

sequently  left  undecided.  Decrees  were  adopt-  laid  out,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  maoj 

ed  ordering  an  index  of  prohibited  books  to  be  elegant  stores  and  residences.    Main  street  is 

made,  and  defining  the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  the  principal  business  thoroughfieue,  and  State 

ordination,  the  hierarchy,  marriage,  celibacy,  street  has  the  greatest  number  of  fine  re^> 

purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and  denc^.    Assunpink  creek  divides  the  dty  into 

images,  monastic  vows,  indulgences,  and  fast-  nearly  equal   parts.    The    8d,  4th,  and  6tb 

ing  and  absdnence.    A  number  of  '*  reforma*  wards  lie  south  of  the  creek,  and  the  two  first 

tory"  decrees  were  also  passed,  the  most  im-  named  formerly  composed  the   borough   of 

portant  of  which  ex^oins  the  establishment  of  South  Trenton,  which  was  united  to  Trenton 

theological  seminaries.    The  dose  of  the  conn-  in  1651.    The  6th  ward,  formerly  Lamberton, 

cil  was  hastened  by  a  serious  sickness  of  the  was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1856.    Water  is 
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rabed  from  tiie  Delaware  to  a  reeeiraur  N.  in  1702.  On  the  night  preceding  Deo.  26^  1776, 
of  the  city.  The  oapitol  is  a  handsome  stone  Qen.  Washington  crossed  the  Ddaware  nver  at 
boilding,  100  feet  by  60,  stnocoed  in  imitation  KoOonkey's  ferry,  and  attacked  the  Hessians 
of  granite.  The  comity  oonrt  house  is  in  South  who  were  encamped  in  Trenton,  surprising  aoi 
TreatoDf  and  is  a  fine  building  of  brick,  stuc-  routing  them  completely,  taking  about  1,000 
coed.  There  is  also  a  good  town  hall.  Trenton  prisoners,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1,000  stand  of 
also  contains  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  founded  armS)  and  4  standards.  The  Hessians  numbered 
In  1848,  and  having  accommodations  for  826  about  1,600,  and  86  were  killed  in  the  skirmish, 
patients;  the  state  normal  school,  established  while  the  American  loss  was  but  4.  The  force 
in  1855,  and  having  extensive  buildings  admi-  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  being  superior  to 
rably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  with  100  pupils  Washington's,  be  returned  to  his  camp  on  the 
in  1860 ;  and  the  state  penitentiary,  which  on  other  side  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the 
Jan.  1, 1860,  had  817  inmates.  There  is  a  state  26th.  In  1788,  Washington,  while  on  his  way 
libraryofSjOOO  volumes,  beside  a  valuable  law  from  New  York  to  Mount  Yemon,  was  re- 
library,  and  a  public  library  of  about  2,000  oeived  with  a  triiunphant  welcome  on  the 
rolomes.  There  are  2  banks,  each  with  a  cap-  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  this  place. 
ital  of  $350,000,  and  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Bap-  TfiENTON  FALLS,  a  post  village  of  Oneida 
tist,  a  Episoopal,  2  Friends',  2  Lutheran,  7  co.,  N.  T.,  on  West  Oanada  creek,  15  m.  N.  E. 
Ifdthodist,  4  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Oath-  from  Utica.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  falls,* 
)lic.  Five  newspapers  are  published  in  the  6  in  number,  occupying  at  intervals  a  ravine 
sitj,  3  of  which  are  daily.  There  are  2  wood-  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  812 
m.  bridges  over  the  Delaware  opposite  the  city,  feet.  The  cascades  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
me  1,100  feet  long,  built  about  1810,  and  crossed  High  walls  of  rock,  sometimes  reaching  150 
t>7  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad,  and  fSset,  confine  the  stream,  which  is  very  rapid, 
:h6  other  abont  1,800  fidet  long,  completed  in  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  falls.  The 
i860.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  village,  a  short  distance  below,  contains  a 
iirongh  the  city,  forming  a  water  commnnica-  church,  a  large  hotel,  and  about  20  houses.  It 
ion  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  by  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Utica. 
lienavigablefeederofthe  canal,  with  Lambert-  TBEINTOWSKI,  Fbbdinand  Bbohibulw,  a 
rilJe  and  New  Hope,  about  18  m.  N.  Trenton  Polish  philosopher,  bom  near  Warsaw  in  1808. 
9  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila-  He  studied  in  Lukow  and  at  the  university  of 
lelphia  and  Trenton  and  Oamden  and  Amboy  Warsaw,  was  for  some  time  teacher  of  the 
aiLroads,  and  with  New  York  by  the  Oamden  Latin  language  and  of  Polish  history  and  liter- 
ind  Amboy  and  New  Jersey  riuloads.  The  ature  at  tiie  gymnasium  of  Szczucin,  after  tixe 
^elvidere  Delaware  railroad  connects  with  Polish  revolution  of  1880^^81  resorted  to  the 
he  Camden  and  Amboy  road  at  this  point ;  at  German  universities  of  KOnigsberg,  Heidelberg, 
Saston,  56  m.  N.  of  Trenton,  it  connects  with  and  Freiburg,  and  finally  established  himself  as 
he  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  only  awaits  the  Doemt  at  the  last  named  place,  making  the 
iompletion  of  a  short  branch  road  from  Bel-  German  philosophy  the  subject  of  his  critical 
idere  to  connect  it  with  the  Lackawanna  and  examination.  His  principal  writings,  in  Ger- 
^estem  road  at  the  Delaware  Water  Q^,  man,  Latin,  and  Polish,  are:  Orundlage  der 
Hie  city  has  4  iron  founderies;  a  locomotive  uMterBeUen  PhilasophieJlSBT);  De  Vita  Ho- 
md  machine  factory,  now  (1862)  engaged  in  miam  JS^ema  (1888) ;  Vantudien  zur  Wmm- 
asting  and  finishing  large  guns;  2  wire  fiao-  sc^/t  der  Natur  (1840);  dunoanna  ceyli  «ya- 
ories;  a  wire  rope  factory  and  a  rolling  miU,  Urn  ptdagogihi  (1842);  SUmmek  fiUnofii  do 
»oth  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  eybemstyii  (1848);  MyiliM  estyU  loika  (1844); 
itatee;  a  manufactory  of  edged  tools,  swords,  and  Demonomama  (1844;  2d  ed.,  1854). 
^;  a  malleable  iron  foundery;  2  manufeu)-  TBEPAN,  and  Tbxphine  (Gr.  rpun-atf,  to  per- 
ories  of  granite  or  white  porcelain  ware,  aud  forate),  two  surgical  instruments  used  for  re- 
•  of  yellow  and  Bockingham  earthenware,  moving  portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 
rhich  together  make  about  half  the  ware  of  other  parts  of  the  bony  structure.  The  first 
heso  descriptions  produced  in  the  United  was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 
itates;  a  manufactory  of  terra  cotta,  and  one  attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeth 
f  fire  brick ;  a  large  cotton  and  woollen  manu-  on  its  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 
Actory,  4  paper  nuUs,  8  fionring  mills,  2  steam  a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 
aw  mills,  2  manufactories  of  bows,  bent  felloes,  Several  different  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were 
hafts,  sleigh  runners,  Ac,  and  2  tanneries.  A  furnished  by  the  instrument  makers.  The  tre- 
vge  number  of  musket  and  rifle  barrels  are  phine  is  an  instrument  of  later  invention.  Like 
low  made  in  the  city,  and  a  manufactory  of  the  trepan  it  has  a  cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gun- 
'Annon,  rifles,  muskets,  swords,  projectile^,  &c,  let.  A  sharp  steel  point  called  a  centre  pin, 
i  about  (April,  1862)  to  commence  operations,  which  can  be  pressed  into  the  bone  until  the 
-The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made  saw  has  made  a  groove  for  itself,  passes  down 
iboQt  1680,  and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  is  removable 
>f  Col.  William  Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of  by  the  operator  as  soon  as  the  groove  is  made. 
lasembly.  It  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  The  cutting  is  accomplished,  not  as  in  the  tre- 
^ew  Jersey  in  1790,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  pan  by  a  rotatory  movement,  but  by  semi-rota- 
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ilon,  as  in  boring  with  an  awl.  The  method  of  union  was  aracinted  a  state  ooondDor  atf 
trephining  is  as  fellows:  The  point  for  the  op-  head  of  the  departmeot  of  poblio  iutiiNttt 
eration  being  determined,  a  crucial  incision  is  and  ohnrdi  affairs.  He  wrote  "Morabforthe 
made  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum  People  and  the  State;"  "Principles  of  L^ 
being  dissected  up,  the  trephine  b  applied,  the  tion ;"  *^  Spirit  of  Ohristiamtjr;'*  and  '^Fitilo- 
oentre  pin  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  track  sophioal  Testament,  or  Three  Books  of  God,  nd 
ci  the  instrument  is  fixed,  and  the  instrument  of  the  World  of  Ideas  and  of  Feelings,  todcf 
itself  raised  eyery  few  strokes  in  order  to  see  the  Bevelation  of  the  former  in  the  Istter"  iS 
tiiat  it  is  not  cutting  through  on  either  side,  vols.,  Ohristiania,  1881-^2).  He  also  ixmikA 
upon  the  tissues  below.  The  greatest  danger  the  Gospel  of  6t  John. 
is  when  the  circular  piece  is  nearly  separated;  TRESPASS  ^onnan  Fr.  tri^pomry  froa 
and  some  operators  raise  the  cut-  portion  by  ^^  beyond,  and^Nuaer,  togo),  inlaw^asia- 
means  of  the  elevator,  rather  than  permit  the  ally  defined,  a  wrongful  act,  comnuttod  itt 
instrument  to  divide  it  completely.  The  spic-  some  kind  of  violence,  snd  iiynrioQs  to  ii 
vHtk  of  bone  which  may  remain  around  the  person,  property,  or  rights  of  another.  Itoiik- 
orifioe  are  carefhlly  removed  by  means  of  for-  oral  meaning  is  precisely  tihe8amesstnBisgrei> 
oeps.  Trephining  has  been  considered  as  indi-  sion ;  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  lonits  of  hr  or 
.cated  when  there  is  a  fracture  of  a  portion  of  right  In  the  old  law  Lalan  the  Tord  trm- 
*  the  dcull,  from  a  fall  or  blow  with  a  blunt  in-  arestio  was  used  where  trespinisuediollDg- 
strument^  in  order  to  elevate  the  depressed  ush.  Formerly  the  two  words  were  emplojed 
portion;  in  some  cases  of  concussion,  where  in  writing  and  conversaticnt  irith  the  same 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inner  table  meaning,  but  now  trespass  is  oommoiilj  ued 
of  the  skcQl  is  fractured  at  the  opposite  eide  only  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is  aa  importaDt 
of  the  head,  and  is  producing  irritation  of  the  law  term.  A  familiar  example  <tf  vnBfVt 
brain;  in  cases  where  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  found  in  an  assaolt  and  battei7,ori 
has  taken  place  under  the  meninges  of  the  brain  forcible  entry  into  a  house  or  upon  laads. 
flrom  iiguries  or  disease,  or  where  purulent  breaking  open  a  door,  or  tearing  dom  a  fa»fc 
matter  has  accumulated  under  the  meninges;  Sudi  an  act  would  be  in  kwatrespsttn^ 
hi  caries  affecting  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  armUj  or,  in  the  ]^chsh  {dtrase  not  ued  k 
sternum  or  breast  bone,  or  the  tibia;  and  in  indictments  and  dediarations,  a  tre^with 
some  cases  of  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  force  and  arms.  Early  in  the  history  (if  tbelsr 
under  the  sternum.  During  the  middle  ages,  a  very  slight  degree  of  videnoe  wtfEoficieBt 
in  the  ^*  heroic"  period  of  surgical  practice,  tre-  to  constitute  this  offence ;  and  soon  sftenrud 
phiuing  was  one  of  the  most  common  opera-  the  law  held  that  it  might  be  eoDUDttcd  in 
tions  of  surgery,  and  thousands  went  to  their  some  cases  without  any  actoal  forte  vlut- 
graves  with  only  a  part  of  the  bony  covering  of  ever,  implying  by  constructian  the  fiiR^  Bf* 
ihe  brain  which  they  orif;inallv  possessed,  and  oessary  to  miJce  it  a  trespasa  ei  «t  imk  if 
often  died  from  infiammation  of  the  membranes,  the  act  were  unlawful.  Thus,  fior  eunplt  > 
the  consequence  of  the  empirical  and  careless  peaceable  entry  into  a  house  or  land,  TithiB- 
use  of  the  instrument  Of  late  years  wiser  tent  to  take  possession  and  oust  the  tnecvDcr, 
views  have  prevailed,  and  t^e  operation  is  now  was  regarded  as  a  trespass  vi  et  vmii  S(><a 
but  seldom  practised.  Hey's  saw,  an  instm-  after  there  grew  up  a  large  and  Terrinpofttt^ 
ment  with  a  shaft  and  handle  like  a  common  dass  of  trespasses,  where  thc^  tss  slither 
steel  fork,  and  having  a  plate  of  steel  1^  inches  actual  nor  constructive  force.  The  eoortf  a 
in  breadth  and  perhaps  1}  in  length  attached  fact  invented  a  form  of  action,  by  doib  of 
to  it,  one  edge  of  which  is  a  straight  and  the  which  remedies  might  be  given  for  &  P^ 
other  a  convex  saw,  has  almost  entirely  super-  number  of  iiguries,  to  which  the  )sv  of  tr» 
aeded  it  for  most  of  those  injuries  of  &e  skull  pass  with  force  and  arms  could  sot  be  dk^ 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  require  its  fq)plicable  by  any  constroetion.  T^.^ 
use,  greatly  to  the  advants^  of  the  patient  l^ad  trespass  was  called,  in  the  lav  Ltfii^ 
By  this  instrument  the  depressed  portion  is  it-  use  when  the  action  was  first  empl<7^  ^'^ 
self  removed,  instead  of  that  which  was  not  grestio  iuper  caautn^  and  is  dov^^.|?T 
fractured,  and  the  ii^juries  to  the  skull  can  be  pass  on  the  case.  In  tiie  days  ^^^f^'^ZTz 
remedied  vrith  far  less  loss  of  bony  structure  mg  it  had  become  a  matter  <tf  S^J^ 
than  under  the  old  system.  to  determine  whether  the  action  hj  v^?j 
TRESOHOW,  Niels,  a  Norwegian  philoso-  dress  was  sought  for  m  certain  iAJ'^'TiJ; 
pher,  born  in  Drammen,  Sept  6,  1751,  died  betreroass  or  trespass  on  the  case;  kt^^^ 
near  Ghristiania,  Sept  22,  1888.  He  was  the  plaintiff  mistook  his  form  of  action,  b^v^^^^T 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  studied  in  the  univer-  fiuled.  In  some  of  our  states  stitntes  vere 
sity  of  Copenhagen.  After  being  a  teacher  passed  to  meet  the  difficdty.  At  F^^ 
in  various  schools,  in  1808  he  was  f^pomted  these  statutes,  with  the  i^^^^^^.^lu 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  and  amended  practice,  have  taken  **V' ".,?!. 
in  1818  in  that  newly  founded  at  Ohristiania.  theoretical  difficulty,  at  least  its  P^'^T^'T^ 
In  1814  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  stor-  portance;  for  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  the »«» 
thing,  where  he  advocated  the  union  of  Sweden  at  this  time,  if  a  mii^e  be  made  it  ^^ 
and  Norway  under  one  dynasty,  and  after  the  oorrected  without  delay  and  without  co» 
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IVemss  with  foroe  and  arms  (or  trespass  alone,  *'  bolj  ooat  of  Treves."    The  exhibition  of  Ala 

for  the  latter  olaose  is  often  omitted)  lies  when  garment  in  1844  attracted  1,100,000  pilgrima» 

the  injnry  complained  of  \a  itself  the  wrong  and  broaght  large  sums  to  the  cathedral    The 

done  by  tiie  defendant ;  while  trespass  on  the  Lu^fraumkirche^  or  church  of  onr  dear  Ladj, 

ease  lies  when  the  ii\Jnry  was  consequential  bnilt  between  1227  and  1248,  is  a  fine  specimen 

upon  the  wrong  done,  and  flowed  from  it  indi-  of  the  pure  pointed  Gothic  style.    The  chnreh 

rectly.    For  example,  tresnass  on  the  case  lies  of  St.  Simeon,  the  most  important  Roman 

for  an  iiyary  snstaiiDed  by  tne  plaintiff  from  the  monnment  in  Germany,  was  bnilt  as  the  gate 

defendant's  sale  to  him  of  nnwholesome  food,  of  the  city,  between  814  and  382,  and  called 

as  meat  or  wine,  espeoiaUy  where  it  was  the  Porta  Nigra;  and  in  the  11th  century  it  was 

bnsineas  of  the  defendant  to  sell  these  things,  consecrated  as  a  chnrch.    The  ancient  eleetcmd 

So  for  an  ix^nrj  cansed  by  the  want  of  skill  palace,  now- occupied  as  a  barrack,  stands  partly 

of  any  person  in  the  exereise  of  his  profes-  upon  the  site  of  a  Soman  edifice,  a  portion  of 

aion,  as  a  physician  or  lawyer.     There  is  yet  which  still  remains  with  walls  90  feet  high  and 

anotiier  nice  and  very  important  distinction  10  feet  thick;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

in  the  law  of  trespass.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  residence  of  Oonstantine  the  Great.    The  ua^- 

may  begin  by  doing  a  right  thing  in  a  right  versity,  now  called  a  gymnasium,  was  founded 

way,  ami  then  so  change  his  course  as  to  do  a  in  1454 ;  it  has  a  library  containing  70,000  ycAr, 

wrong  thing,  or  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way.  mnes  and  8,000  manuscripts,  among  the  latter 

In  many  of  these  cases  such  a  person  thus  sub-  of  which  is  a  Codex  Aureut  of  the  four  Gospels, 

sequentiy  trespassing  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  Treves  is  the  seat  of  a  Boman  Oatholic  bisnop. 

a  trespasser  ab  initio^  or  as  having  been  a  tres-  The  manufactures  consist  of  linen  and  woollen 

passer  through  the  whole  of  lus  conduct.  Thus,  goods,  leather,  porcelain,  &c.    A  considerate 

i^  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  process,  he  does  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  these  articles,  toge&er 

something  which  is  distinctly  illegal,  the  law  with  fruit  and  wine,  which  is  greatly  facmtaied 

considers  that  he  began  to  act  with  intent  to  by  the  Moselle. — ^Treves  is  remarkably  ri(&  in 

do  an  illegal  thing,  and  that  all  of  his  conduct  Roman  antiquities ;  among  which,  beside  those 

was  tainted  by  this  intention  and  was  therefore  above  mentioned,  are  the  bridge  which  Grosses 

illegal.    Many  eases  have  turned  and  much  ar-  the  river,  the  remains  of  the  baths,  and  the 

gument  has  been  expended  upon  this  distino-  amphitheatre.   It  was  the  favorite  residence  of 

tion.    We  can  only  say  that  we  consider  that  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  is  described 

no  man  can  be  made  a  trespasser  od  initio  by  by  the  poet  Ausonius  as  the  second  metropoUa 

a  sabsequent  wrongful  act,  unless  he  did  the  of  the  empire.    It  was  almost  totally  destroyed 

wrong  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  strictiy  legal  during  the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 

right,  which  the  injured  party  had  no  right  to  Huns,  but  afterward  recovered ;  and  in  the 

resist.     Hence  it  seems  to  be  confined  by  the  times  of  the  German  empire,  being  the  seat 

b^  authorities  to  the  cases  of  an  officer  of  the  of  archbishop-electors,  who  maintained  large 

law  acting  under  a  legal  warrant,  and  a  guest  armies  and  possessed  extensive  territories  and 

at  an  inn.    It  is  extended  to  the  latter,  on  the  political  power,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and 

l^ronnd  that  a  licensed  innholder,  being  bound  splendor.     It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of 

by  law  to  reeeive  a  guest,  and  being  subject  to  Marlborough  in  1704.    During  the  wars  con- 

[ndietment  if,  without  sufficient  cause,  he  re-  sequent  on  the  French  revolution  it  suffered 

fiiaes  to  receive  one,  is  then  proteoted  by  the  severely,  and  had  its  churches  and  convents 

mle,  that  if  the  guest,  thus  exercising  his  posi-  plundered  and  converted  into  barracks,  stables, 

i-re  right  of  entry  peaceably  and  without  of-  and  warehouses.    Together  with  its  electoral 

"extoe,  whfle  in  the  house  does  a  wrong  to  the  territories  it  was  in  1799  annexed  to  Franoe, 

mikeeper,  the  offbnder  shall  be  held  to  have  the  secularization  of  the  archiepiscopal  .do- 

^ntered  the  house  for  that  purpose,  and  there-  mains  being  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  treaty 

ore  to  be  a  trespasser  from  his  entrance.  of  Lun^ville.  After  the  flEdl  of  Napoleon  almost 

TR£ VES  (Ger.  Trier  ;  ano.  Auqruta  Trmfu  the  whole  former  electorate,  with  its  capitaL 

'orum')y  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  the  capital  of  an  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

dzixinistrative  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  TREVIRANUS,    Gottfeobd   Rbimbold,    a 

province  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  atuated  on  the  German  naturalist,  bom  in  Bremen,  Feb.  4, 

i^lit  bank  of  the  Moselle,  57  m.  S.  W.  from  1776,  died  there,  Feb.  16, 1887.    He  was  edu- 

loblentz;  pop.  about  18^000,  nearly  all  Roman  cated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  plaoe^ 

iatboiics.     The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  and  at  the  university  of  GOttingen,  took  his 


rid^  of  8  arches,  690  feet  long.    The  town  medical  degree  in  1796,  settied  as  physician  in 

;azid8  in  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  low  Bremen,  and  in  1797beoame  professor  of  math- 

ine-elad  hills,  and  consists  of  the  city  proper  ematics  in  the  lyceum  of  that  city.    His  best 

:id   several  suburbs.    The  former  is  abdut  H  works  are:  Phyeiologieche  FraffmenU(2  vols., 

u  long,  dT  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  walk  Hanover,  1797-9) ;  Biologie  oder  PMloeopMe 

[id    entered  by  8  gates.    The  cathedral  is  a  der  lebenden  Natur  (6  vols.,  G6ttingen,  1809-< 

^rjr  andent  building,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ^22) ;  and  Emheinungen  und  GeeeUse  dee  organ- 

3«xx  onghially  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  ieehen  Lebem  (2  vols.,  Bremen,  1831-2). — ^Ln- 

ho  is  said  to  have  deposited  there  the  seam-  .  dolt  OnBiSTiAir,  a  Grerman  botanist,  brother  of 

C^acment  of  the  Saviour,  now  known  as  the  the  preceding,  born  in  Bremen,  Sept.  10, 1779^ 
VOL.  XV. — 88 
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H6  early  Began  the  stady  of  the  natural  aoieiioes,  afterward.    ThoB^  the  nnmb<y  of  Mbas  thm 

became  in  1807  profeaaor  of  medicine  in  the  Tailed,  that  of  the  curiiB  alwaiv  rananied 

lycenm  at  Berlin,  in  18f  2  ordinary  professor  of  the  aame,  the  relation  of  the   latter  to  the 

botany  and  natural  history  at  Bostock,  in  1816  former  being  modified. — ^In  the  Gredan  states 

proieMor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  of  antiquity,  also,  the  peoide  axe  fraqnentlj 

ffarden  at  Bredau,  and  subsequently  was  trans-  mentioiied   as  divided  into    tribes  (^Xa  or 

feired  to  Bonn,  where  he  now  holds  the  last  ^uXm),  which  at  an  early  period  had.  the  char- 

iianied  position.  His  principal  work  is  his  Phy-  acter  of  dans,  and  later  mostlj  that  of  territo- 

MoloffU  der  GmDdch96(^  vols.,  Bonn,  1885-*9).  rial  or  political  divisiona.    There,  wha«  the 

He  has  also  written  Fcwi  inwendigen  Ban  der  people  were  of  different  races,  not  aaffideotlj 

OeudehM  (GrOttingen,  1800),  and  in  1856  pub-  blended  together,  the  tribes  freqae&tly  eauti- 

liahed  a  treatise  at  Leipsic  on  the  application  tnted  classes  distinguished  by  a  dif^oice  of 

of  wood  engraving  to  tne  delineation  of  plants,  rights.     They  were  subdivided  into  ibptsptm 

He  idso  assisted  his  brother  in  his  Y&rmifehtB  (fhatemities),  yen;  {genU»\  te.     The  Doiia&B 

8^r^fUn  anatcmUchen  und  phynohgUchen  In'  were  originally  divided  into  8  dans  oalled  Eyl^ 

haiU  (4  vols.,  Gk^ttingen  and  Bremen,  1816-21),  leis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatm,  and  traces  cf 

and  from  1824  to  1885  edited,  with  his  brother  this  division  can  be  discovered  in  the  hbtoiy 

andTiedemann,  theiS0ititiAr»/ty92rPAyM(>2(V*^-  ^^  almost  all  the  countries  settled  by  them. 

TREV1B90  (ano.  SFbreiMum),  a  fortified  city  The  lonians  in  Attica  and  e]sewh«e  were  di- 

of  Austrian  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  a  deleg»-  vided  into  Teleontes  or  GeleoDica,  Hopl^^s, 

•tion  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Aigadenses,  and  .^Igicorensea.    Theseus  intro- 

Venice,  situated  on  the  river  ^e,  20  m.  N.  N.  duced  a  political  cBvision  of  the  people  into 

«W. from  Venice;  pop.  about 20,000.  TheSileis  EupatridsB  (nobles),  Geomori  (agncaltiirists), 

navigable  for  boats,  and  commtunicates  by  means  ana  Demiur^  (l&borers).    The  constitiition  6i 

ofccmalswith  the  lagoons  of  Venice.    Bilk  and  8olon  preserved  the  original  division  into  4 

cotton  goods  and  cuueryare  manufactured.   A  dans,  tiiough  considerably  lessening  its  impoi^ 

conriderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  fruit,  tance ;  that  of  Olisthienes  abolished  it,  creatiDg 

and  cattle ;  and  an  annual  &ir  is  hdd  in  Goto-  10  new  tribes  of  a  territorial  character,  subdi- 

ber,  which  lasts  15  days.    Treviso  is  the  see  vided  into  100  deimL    (See  Dkmos.)— For  the 

of  a  bishop,  and  has  several  societies  for  ad-  tribes  of  Israel,  see  Hbbbews,  toL  ix.  pw  80. 
vandng  knowledge.    It  was  a  town  of  impor-        TRXBONIANUS,  a  Roman  jurist  and  pub> 

tance  under  the  Romans,  was  made  by  the  licist,  who  flourished  during  the  rogn  of  Jns> 

Lombards  the  capital  of  their  two  margra-  tinian,  died  A.  D.  545.     Under  Joslhuan  he 

viates,  became  independent  during  the  feuds  occupied  the  offices  of  ^oslorsamjMiIalii,  of 

between  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibellmes,  and  in  magkter  ojgvdorwn^  of  praetorian  prefect,  and 

1844  placed  itself  under  the  government  of  of  consul.    Accor^ng  to  doubtfol  statemeate 

Venice,  and  has  since  that  time  shared  her  fate,  of  Suidas,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  greai 

In  1797  it  was  taken  by  Ihe  French  under  Mor^  natural  abilities  and  of  wonderfol  leami]^  but 

tier,  who  in  1808  received  the  title  of  duke  avaridons,  corrupt,  and  with  great  skUl  in  flat- 

of  Treviso.    In  the  summer  of  1848  it  was  for  tery.    In  528  he  was  one  of  the  10  oaoBBis- 

a  short  time  defended  against  the  Austrians.  sioners  selected  by  the  emperor  to  fonn  hi» 

TRIADITZA.    See  Sophia.  first  Oodez,  and  m  580  was  placed  at  the  head 

TRIAL.    See  Jubt,  and  Paoonas.  of  the  committee  of  the  most  celebrated  Jnnste 

.    TRIANGLE.    See  TmooisoiiinST.  of  that  time  who  were  to  eompile  the  I)%e9t 

TRIANGULATIOK    See  Subvbtiko.  or  Pandects,  which  was  finished  asd  pramnl- 

■  TRIBE  (Lat.  Pribus),  the  term  applied  to  the  gated  in  588.    He  at  the  same  time,  with  two 

principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  people.    The  others,  compiled  the  4  books  of  the  Inslitiite5 

Romans  are  said  to  have  been  dividect  by  Rom-  of  Justinian,  published  in  688 ;  and  the  seeoad 

•ulus  into  8  tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Utienses,  Oodez  of  that  emperor,  published  in  584»  was 

and  the  Luceres,  respectively,  it  is  believed,  rep-  also  his  work. 

resenting  the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  Etrus-       TRIBUNE  (Lat.  UibuiMtdi^  litmQy,  a  Bo- 

ean  elements  of  the  population,  or  rather  of  man  officer  who  preeoded  over  a  tribe  for  eer- 

the  patricians,  who  in  the  earliest  period  of  tain  purposes  connected  with  Its  interaal  ad- 

Roman  history  constituted  the  state.    Each  ministration,  or  represented  it  In  some  olher 

tribe  was  subdivided  into  10  cwria^  and  was  capadty.    It  is  proper  to  remark,  hovsrHV 

bound  to  fdmish  1,000  men  to  serve  on  foot^  that  some  of  the  various  officers  to  whora  the 

and  100  horsemen,  or  celeres,  out  of  whom  name  was   applied  ezerdaed  fmietioas  not 

sahsequently  the  order  of  equita  or  knights  included  in  this  significatkn.    fiiz  kiads  of 

was  formed.    This  arrangement  was  altered  tribunes  are  mentioned  in RomaahiBlnT;,  via.: 

by  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tul-  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribea,  frt&tnn 

lius,  which  admitted  the  plebeians  to  a  share  c^J^rum,  tribunes  of  the  Servian  tribes,  trlbimes 

in  political  power,  and  divided  the  city  into  4  of  the  peoole,  military  tribunes  with  ecmlar 

and  the  surrounding  country  into  26  circles,  power,  and  tribunes  of  the  soldierB,  who€e 

About  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  the  offices  were  created  nearly  in  die  order  here 

number  of  tribes  had  been  augmented  to  85  by.  given. — ^The  existence  of  a  tribune  or  head 

successive  additions,  but  no  c^ers  were  made  of  each  of  the  three  patridan  tttbee^  tbr 
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Ramnenses,  the  TiiieiiBes,  ind  the  Laoeres,  but  rnemhen  of  that  order  were  eligible  for  the 

which  origmally  oomprebended  the  whole  body  office ;  8o  that  if  a  patrician  were  desiroiis  of 

of  Ronuoi  dtizens,  la  better  establiflhed  than  filling  it,  he  was  obliged  to  qnalify  himself  by 

the  nature  of  the  functions  exercised  by  sach  becoming  a  plebeian.    The  early  inoombents 

officers,  wMeh,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms,  of  the  office  exercised  authority  within  the 

indndra  tiie  direction  of  all  ciTil,  religions,  city  limits  and  oyer  one  mile  of  aj^ljacent  ter- 

and  mOitary  affairs.    They  do  not  occur  after  ritory ;  and  in  order  that  access  might  be  had 

the  three  tribes  ceased  to  exist  as  political  to  them  at  all  times,  the  doors  of  their  houses 

bodiefl.~The  trtbunus  ederum^  under  the  kings,  were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night,  and  2M 

was  tile  commander  of  the  800  ceUre^  or  persons  taldn^  refb^e  there  were  assured  of 

royal  body  gaard,  of  whom  100  were  taken  protection.    For  similar  reasons  they  were  for- 

from  each  tribe ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  bidden  to  absent  themselyes  from  the  dty  for  a 

king,  to  whom  he  was  next  in  rank,  he  con-  whole  day.    Although  their  lawful  power  was 

yoked  the  senate  and  -  performed  other  royal  originally  merely  auxUivm^  or  the  right  to 

fanctiona.    llie  office  ceased  with  the  oyer-  afford  protection,  they  assumed  within  a  few 

throw  of  the  kiogly  rule. — ^The  tribunes  of  the  years  the  right  to  conyoke  the  senate,  and  in 

Sermn  tribes  were  the  administratiye  chiefs  464  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  secur- 

of  the  80  local  tribes  into  which  Seryius  Tul-  ing  the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners 

Uos  divided  the  Roman  commonalty,  and  were  whose  labors  led  to  codification  of  the  laws  of 

originally  charged  with  keeping  a  register  of  the  12  tables.    During  the  2d  decemyirate  the 

the  inhabitants  of  their  respectiye  districts,  and  tribunate  was  suspended,  but  with  the  oyer- 

)f  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  throw  of  that  oligarchy  it  was  restore  with 

Fheyare  supposed  byNiebuhrto  be  identical  augmented  powers;   and  as  the  tribes  now 

irifli  the  tr&uni  arariiy  who  in  the  later  days  included  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 

>f  the  republic  acted  as  general  inspectors  and  plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 

)oUettion  of  them  miUtare  for  the  payment  of  of  all  classes  of  citizens.    They  now  also  ao- 

he  troops. — ^The  tribunes  of  the  people  (tri-  quired  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 

»unij)20&w)  were  the  most  important  of  all  the  tions  of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 

>ffioer8  bearing  the  name ;  and  to  the  influence  discussions,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 

rhich  they  exerted  in  checking  the  usurpations  In  the  doors  of  the  senate  house ;  and  hence 

)f  the  aristooratical  element  haye  been  attrib-  they  gradually  assumed  the  priyilege  of  inter* 

ited  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  dura-  cession  against  any  action  taken  by  a  magis- 

ion.    They  were  first  created  after  the  seces-  trate,  and  by  the  interposdtion  of  their  yeto 

ion  of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mens  Socer,  in  were  enabled  to  annul  any  decree  of  the  sen- 

94  B.  0.,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  re-  ate  or  stop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 

am  to  the  city,  and  were  empowered  to  afford  assigned.    On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 

•roteotion  to  the  plebeians  against  any  abuse  on  interfered  to  compel  the  consuls  to  comply  with 

he  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates,  for  which  decrees  of  the  senate.    In  180  B.  0.  they  be- 

nrpoae  their  persons  were  decltured  sacred  and  came  seuators  by  yirtue  of  their  office.    They 

ayiolable,  and  any  attempt  against  their  inyio-  also  added  to  their  right  of  bringing  patricians 

ibility  was  made  punishable  by  outiawry  and  who  had  yiolated  the  rights  of  plebeians  before 

>rfeitare  of  property.    They  appear  to  haye  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  that  of  commanding 

eeo  originally  two  in  number,  and  to  haye  been  their  matares  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 

lected  for  the  term  of  one  year  by  the  comitia  magistrate,  as  a  consul  or  a  censor,  and  imprison 

f  the  centories ;  but  as  the  latter  were  under  him,  or  eyen  to  hurl  him  fh>m  the  Tarpdan 

le  control  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  rock.    Ofequal  importance  was  the  power  ex- 

le  real  adyantage  gained  by  the  plebeians  was  dusiyely  possessed  by  them,  and  frequentiy 

>T  some  time  soaroaly  more  than  nominal,  and  exercised  without  consulting  the  senate,  of 

became  eyident  tiiat,  in  order  to  make  the  proposing  jpZ^MMffa  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes; 

ibunes  really  the  representatiyes  and  protec-  and  after  these  had  obtained  by  the  Horten- 

»rs  of  their  order,  they  must  be  chosen  by  sian  law,  286  B.  0.,  the  binding  force  of  laws, 

At  order.    It  was  not  xmtil  seyeral  serious  the  tribunes  became,  as  Niebuhr  has  obseryed, 

>lliBions  had  taken  place  between  patricians  a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in 

id  plebeians,  owing  to  tiie  systemi^ic  yiola*  opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 

>n  by  the  former  of  tiie  prerogatiyes  of  the  elements  in  general,  although  they  had  nothing 

ibunitian  office,  that  in  471  B.  0.  a  law  pro-  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  goyem- 

>3ed  by  the  tribune  Yolero  Publilius,  and  ment.    One  element  of  weakness,  howeyer, 

mce  called  the  Publilian  laW,  was  passed,  occasionally  impaired  the  tribunitian  power, 

'  which  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  which  for  upwiud  of  a  century  after  the  crea- 

van  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.    About  the  tion  of  the  office  had  been  exercised  in  accord- 

me  time,  or  x>erhaps  somewhat  earlier,  the  ance  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  college 

imber  was  increased  to  5,  and  from  tiie  fall  of  tribunes.     Subsequent  to  894  B.  0.  the 

the  2d  decemyirate  in  449  B.  0.  until  the  end  yeto  of  a  single  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a 

the  empire  10  tribunes  were  annually  elected,  resolution  of  his  colleagues  yoid ;  and  it  was 

le  tribunes  being  essentially  the  representa-  not   until  Tiberius  Graochus  introduced  the 

res  and  organs  of  the  plebeian  oraer,  none  practice  of  appealing  to  the  pe(^>le  ta  remoye 
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&  tribane  who  obstinately  adhered  to  his  yeto,  generally  consists  of  about  5,000  men,  1,200  of 
that  the  harmonions  working  of  the  system  whom  are  British  infantry  and  artillery.  Cot- 
was  restored.  Daring  the  latter  period  of  ton  cloths,  hardware,  harness,  cheroots,  indl- 
the  republic  the  tribunes  wielded  such  enor-  go,  and  jewelry  are  mannfactnrod  and  exported 
mous  powers  that  Sylla  in  his  reform  of  the  to  different  parts  of  India  and  the  Manritiia. 
constitution  on  an  aristocratic  basis  gave  them  Good  roads  connect  Trichinopoly  with  Madre 
merely  the  jm  auxiliandi  which  they  origi-  and  all  the  surrounding  districts. — Tridunopo- 
Didly  possessed.  Pompey  restored  ihem  to  ly,  after  the  death  of  its  last  nysli  in  1732,  tell 
their  former  power,  but  under  the  empire  into  the  power  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  jumI  sab- 
their  privileges  became  much  restricted,  al-  sequently  changed  hands  several  tinieo^  figuiin^ 
though  until  the  5tii  century  of  the  Ohristian  conspicuously  in  the  contests  of  the  TtgxL 
era  they  continued  to  have  the  right  of  inter-  and  English  for  supremacy  in  India.  It  finsBT 
cession  against  decrees  of  the  seuate  and  on  came  under  English  government  with  the  t6A 
behalf  of  oppressed  individuals.  The  empe-  of  the  Gamatic  in  1801. 
rors,  though  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to  TRICOLOR,  the  name  usually  applied  to 
be  tribunes,  and  the  trUntnieia  potestas^  con-  the  national  banner  of  France,  which  consists 
ferred  by  the  senate  upon  Augustus  and  his  of  8  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  rmming  in  s 
successors,  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  direction  parallel  to  tiie  flag  8ta£  It  wt» 
the  imperial  dignity. — ^The  office  of  military  adopted  at  the  period  of  the  firat  revolution, 
tribune  with  consular  power  originated  in  a  and  owes  its  peculiar  combination  of  eoloi^, 
compromise  between  the  patricians  and  the  according  to  some  authorities,  to  ao»dent ;  al- 
plebeians,  during  the  agitation  of  the  project  though  the  liveries  of  Philippe  ^^t4,  duke 
of  0.  Canuleius  to  open  the  consulship  to  both  of  Orleans,  which  were  bine,  white,  and  red, 
orders.  The  patricians  consented  that  the  con-  are  also  supposed  to  have  suggested  it.  These 
sulship  should  be  suspended,  and  that  tribunes  colors,  however,  had  been  for  many  years  pre- 
of  the  soldiers  having  consular  powers  should  vious  used  in  combination  as  a  national  em- 
be  elected  in  their  stead  indiscriminately  from  blem,  and  were  conferred  upon  the  Dutch  a: 
patricians  or  plebeians.  In  444  B.  0.  three  offi-  their  request  by  Henry  IV.,  although  in  the 
cers  having  this  title  were  elected,  and  thence-  flag  of  Holland  they  run  in  a  direction  at  & 
forth  until  866  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect  right  angle  with  the  staff.  They  were  socoed- 
tribunes  or  consuls  at  tneir  option.  They  varied  sively  employed  in  the  French  standazds  at 
from  8  to  6  in  number,  and  had  all  the  powers  different  periods,  viz. :  the  blue  baiuier  of  St. 
of  consuls  except  that  of  censor,  which  was  Martin,  the  red  or  crimson  of  the  oriiamme, 
given  to  a  new  class  of  public  officers. — ^Trib-  and  the  white  of  the  white  cross,  which  ws^ 
unes  of  soldiers  were  a  class  of  military  officers,  also  the  family  color  of  the  Bourbons.  Since 
of  whom  from  4  to  6  were  attached  to  al^on.  the  French  revolution  tricolors,  formed  by  the 
Originally  they  commanded  the  legion  by  combination  of  any  8  colors,  have  heea  the 
turns,  each  holding  office  for  two  months,  but  favorite  emblems  of  those  engased  in  libenl  or 
subsequently  they  performed  staff  and  adminis-  revolutionary  movements ;  and  varioas  Euro- 
trative  duties.  Half  of  them  were  elected  by  pean  govemmentshave  arranged  their  natiooal 
the  people,  and  half  appointed  by  the  consuls,  standards  on  a  similar  principle,  as  Bdgium. 
TRICHINOPOLY,  a  town  of  British  India,  Italy,  &c.  The  national  colors  of  Germany  an 
capital  of  a  district  of  ttte  same  name  in  the  those  ofthe  ancient  empire,  black,  red,  and  gold, 
presidency  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  right  TRIEBTE  (Ger.  Trieat;  anc  Ter^e^),  the 
bank  of  the  river  Cavery,  in  lat.  10°  50'  N.,  principal  seaport  of  the  Austrian  empire,  far- 
long,  78°  44'  E.,  75  m.  N.  E.  from  Madura,  and  merly  capital  of  a  governmental  drck  of  the 
190  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  85,000.  same  name,  and  now  of  the  crown  land  of 
The  fort  of  Trichinopoly  is  about  a  mile  long  Goritz,  Gradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste^  at  the  bead 
and  hidf  a  mUe  wide,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  in  the  N.  £.  of  the  Adn- 
granite  peak  about  600  feet  high.  On  the  top  atic,  78  m.  K  N.  E.  from  Venice  and  343  m.  S. 
of  the  rock  there  are  a  citadel,  a  large  pagoda,  W.  from  Vienna  (with  both  which  cities  it  W 
and  some  other  Hindoo  buildings.  The  walls  connected  by  railway),  in  lat.  45**  9ff  60*'  X. 
of  the  fort  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high  and  of  and  long.  W  48'  E. ;  pop.  m  1862,  with  i:s 
great  strength,  and  enclose  a  native  town  in  suburbs,  104,718.  It  is  situated  partly  on  lerel 
which  there  are  government  stores,  an  arsenal,  ground,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
hospital,  gaol,  missionary  chapel,  &c.  Outside  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  citadeL  It  i& 
the  walls  there  are  extensive  barracks,  hospi-  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns;  thefor- 
tals,  public  rooms,  a  church  and  Roman  Oatho-  mer  occupies  the  southern  and  ek^ated  por- 
lie  chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Heber,  who  tion,  and  has  steep,  zigzag,  narrow,  and  £rty 
died  here.  The  surrounding  country  is  won-  streets  and  blank  walls.  There  are  also  nu- 
dei^^y  fertile  and  populous;  and  the  island  merous  lofty,  winding,  labyrinthine  flights  of 
of  Seringham,  which  is  here  formed  by  the  stone  steps,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  Still 
Cavery,  is  famous  for  tiie  size  and  wealth  of  it  contains  many  broad  streets  and  stated 
title  Hindoo  pagodas  which  it  contains.  Trich-  houses.  The  new  town  is  separated  from  tli« 
inopoly  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  southern  di-  old  by  a  broad  eorao  or  avenue,  and  has  vide 
vision  of  the  Madras  army,  and  the  garrison  straight  streets,  fine  buildings^  and  nnm^oiu 
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iQblio  Bqnares  with  fonntfuns.  The  environs  beantifhl  villa  of  Mira  Mare  with  its  fine 
re  very  pictoresqae,  the  hiUsides  being  bnilt  grounds  is  open  .to  visitors,  and  a  road  6  m.  in 
p  in  terraces  and  sprinkled  with  villas.  The  length  along  the  shore  of  the  golf  has  been 
mestone  hills  behind  the  town  contain  numer-  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  grounds  of 
uscavems  hung  with  stalactites,  which,  before  several  other  villas  not  far  from  the  city  are 
he  railroad  had  made  Adelsber^  so  accesdble,  also  open  to  visitors.  Several  merchants  and 
rere  much  visited.  A  wall  surrounds  the  bankers  have  fine  collections  of  puntings  and 
ity.  The  Maria  Theresa  canal,  large  enough  statuary.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  enclosure 
0  admit  vessels  of  ordinary  'sl^  penetrates  containing  a  large  collection  of  Roman  monu- 
Qto  the  heart  of  the  new  city.  Tne  most  re-  ments,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made, 
oarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  San  In  this  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  Winckelmann, 
jinsto,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  By-  who  perished  at  Trieste  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
lantine  style,  but  iiyured  by  alterations  made  sassin.  There  are  6  newspapers  published,  of 
Q  the  14th  century,  the  tower  of  which  is  said  which  4  are  in  Italian,  one  in  German,  and  one 
;o  stand  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupi-  in  Greek. — ^The  harbor  is  small,  but  very  good, 
;erf  which,  with  its  crumbling  Corinthian  col-  being  protected  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  W.  It 
imos  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  may  be  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  come  up 
leen  through  arches  cut  in  the  tower ;  the  to  the  quays,  and  for  those  of  any  draught  ez- 
harch  of  St.  Anthony,  erected  in  1880  at  the  cept  the  very  largest  to  ride  at  anchor.  It  is  in 
lead  of  the  Maria  Theresa  canal;  tlie  Terges-  orescent  form,  and  the  S.  W.  horn  is  formed  by 
enm,  a  splendid  modem  edifice  comprising  a  the  Theresa  mole,  which  terminates  in  a  fort 
)azaar,  a  fine  concert  and  ball  room,  the  ex-  and  lighthouse,  and  encloses  a  large  quarantine 
change,  the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  anchorage  ground.  There  are  extensive  ship- 
md  the  Oasino  Tedesco;  the  old  exchange  in  building  docks  near  the  harbor.  The  trade  has 
he  Piazza  della  Borsa,  on  which  is  a  fountain  steadily  increased  since  it  was  made  a  free  port 
tnd  statue  of  the  emperor  Leopold  L ;  an  op-  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  middle 
!ra  hoQse,  and  d  theatres.  Musical  entertain-  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  very  large. 
nents  of  a  superior  kind  are  given  almost  Its  principal  exports  are  grain,  rice,  wine  and 
(very  evening;  the  annual  musical  festival  in  liqueurs,  oil,  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wool, 
September  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Be-  wax,  marble,  iron,  lead-,  quicksilver,  copper, 
tide  the  churches  already  mentioned,  tiiere  are  alum,  vitriol,  silk  stuffs,  glass,  leather,  soap, 
nanj  others,  including  two  Greek  churches  printed  cottons,  and  coarse  and  fine  linens. 
one  of  the  oriental,  the  other  of  the  Serbo-  The  imports  comprise  cotton,  silk,  dye-stnfis, 
llyrian  rite),  an  Anglican  church  dependent  on  hides,  raisins,  Odessa  wheat,  rice,  oil,  and 
he  bishop  of  Malta,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  fruits  and  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
thnrch,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  confession,  zil,  and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
rhis  last  occupies  a  small  building  which  is  imports  in  1850  was  $17,485,728 ;  in  1855  it 
aid  to  stand  on  the  foundation  of  the  house  had  fallen  to  $12,406,024,  but  in  1859  had 
»f  the  martyrs  Eugenia  andThecla,and  to  have  increased  to  $66,842,778,  and  in  1860  to  $72,- 
)een  used  as  the  first  Christian  church.  The  102,440,  of  which  amount  $2,693,298  was 
tew  lazaretto  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  best  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  1859 
uranged  in  Europe.  The  railroad  depot  build-  amounted  to  $56,491,949.  and  those  of  1860 
Qgs  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  grounds  to  $60,562,547,  includmg  $588,275  to  the  Unit- 
|o?ering  40  acres.  This  station,  and  those  of  ed  States.  Hie  arrivals  in  1860  were  10,248 
jrignano  and  Nabrisina  (where  the  road  di-  vessels,  tonnage  717,296,  of  which  963  were 
erges,  one  branch  to  Venice  and  the  other  to  steamers,  tonnage  252,212 ;  the  departures 
Vienna),  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  were  10,822,  tonnage  736,078,  of  which  959 
rimams  of  the  EU>mans,  which,  after  a  subter-  were  steamers,  tonnage  251,780.  Of  these  more 
anean  course,  bursts  from  under  the  mountain  than  }  were  under  the  Austrian  flag.  The 
nto  the  ffulf.  The  water  is  pumped  up  by  Austrian  Lloyd's  steam  packet  company,  form- 
team  to  the  height  of  580  feet,  and  carried  in  ed  in  1838,  has  40  or  60  steamers  plying 
ron  pipes  to  its  destination.  There  are  also  between  Trieste  and  tlie  principal  ports  of 
i  cnstom  house,  post  office,  hospital,  a  large  the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  the  Black  sea. 
lew  poorhouse,  barracks,  governor's  palace,  Trieste,  though  notable  mainly  for  its  com- 
md  numerous  schools.  The  public  library  of  merce,  has  considerable  manufactures.  Beside 
(0,000  volumes  contains,  among  other  things,  the  ship  building  already  noticed,  there  are 
i  complete  collection  of  all  the  printed  editions  manufactories  of  earthenware,  leather,  wines, 
>f  Petrarch,  with  all  the  books  m  all  languages  spirits,  soap,  playing  cards,  and  musical  instru- 
elating  to  him,  and  several  fine  manuscripts,  ments,  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  and  dye 
>ne  or  two  written  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  houses.  The  people  are  of  various  races,  Ital-. 
^me  building,  which  oont^s  also  the  impe-  ians,  Slavi,  Greeks,  Germans,  Jews,  &c.  There 
'lal  naval  school,  is  a  museum  of  natural  his-  are  many  foreign  commercial  houses  in  the  city. 
'Ory.  There  are  also  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sadden 
?arden,  and  a  fine  grove  of  oi^  on  the  steep  changes  owing  to  the  alternate  prevalence  of 
leclirity  of  a  hill  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and  the  hot  and  oppressive  sirocco  and  the  cold 
^pen  to  the  public.  The  archduke  JHCaximilian's  and  cutting  bora  ;  but  in  the  winter  and  spring 
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it  is  oftenest  calm. — ^Tergeste  was  a  dtr  prior  crease,  aad  its  codne  diminlrfi,  as  &e  fo^  b- 

to  the  Roman  conquest,  which  took  juaoe  in  creases;  at  90°  the  sine  reaches  its  muJiiniB 

179  B.  0.    Angnstos  fortified  and  snrronnded  or  unity,  and  the  coE&ne  its  mmimum  or  zen. 

it  with  walls.    It  escaped  the  invasion  of  At-  For  acute- angled  plane  triangleB  the  foItowiDg 

tila  by  which  Aanileia  was  destroyed,  and  propositions  are  of  leading  importance:  i 

passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  any  two  ndes^)f  a  trian^e  naTetoeftchodie 

and  afterward  of  the  Greek  emperors,  till  the  the  same  ratio  as  the  sines  of  tiieir  oppoot^ 

period  of  the  Lombard  invasion.    Subsequently  angles ;  2,  the  sum  of  the  two  ddes  of  a  tiia- 

Trieste  became  independent  under  its  bishop,  gle  is  to  their  difference,  as  the  tsngeot  of  yf 

who  bore  the  title  of  count,  and  who  gradually  the  sum  of  tihe  angles  lying  opposite  them  is  to 

sold  to  the  inhabitants  the  privOeges  of  a  free  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference.— For  the 

city.    Long  wars  ensued  with  the  patriarchs  application  of  trigonometry  to  8ar?eyiiig  see 

of  Aquileia,  who  as  margraves  of  Istria  claimed  Ooast  Subvbt,  and  SuBVxmre. 

the  allegiance  of  the  bisubops  of  Trieste,  and  in  TRILL,  or  8hakb,  in  muric,  an  embeM- 

these  wars  Venice  and  Grenoa  also  took  part,  ment  consisting  of  the  alternate  reiteration  of 

The  peace  of  Turin  in  1381  acknowledged  two  ad[]oining  notes,  t^e  lover  of  which,  baa; 

Trieste  as  an  independent  city,  and  the  next  the  chief  or  essential  tone,  is  marked  with  tlie 

year  the  citizens  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  character  tr.    It  comprehends  an  interral  not 

house  of  Austria.    Ohcu'les  VI.  declared  it  a  greater  than  a  whole  tone  nor  less  than  a 

free  city  in  1719,  and  Maria  Theresa  made  it  semitone,  and  is  generallj  commenced  with. 

a  free  port  in  1750.     It  was  token  by  the  the  upper  or  assistant  note,  ending  with  the 

French  m  1797  and  again  in  1805.    From  1809  lower.    Both  notes  should  be  distindy  heard, 

to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  province  of  and  the  interval  carefully  preeerred. 

lUyria,  and  subsequently,  till  1850,  to  the  Aus-  TRELLIUM  (Lat.  rrOtx,  triple),  a  genis  of 

trian  kingdom  of  that  name.  North  American  herbaoeoos  pennmal  plai^ 

TRIGKt,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on  of  the  natural  order  imt^cKW,  and  maeb  ed- 

Teim.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  mired  either  when  wild  or  under  cnltiTatkia 

drained  by  the  Oumberland  and  Little  rivers ;  About  12  species  are  enumerated  as  oceomBg 

area,  580  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1860,  11,052,  of  in  the  United  States,  all  having  a  general  k- 

whom  8,449  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  semblance.    The  stem  is  ample,  arisBgsiBg^ 

and  the  soil  fertile  in  parts.    The  productions  from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstod,  which  U 

in  1850  were  604,515  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  stout,  from  8  to  8  inches  high,  bearing  od  its 

87,090  of  oats,  and  1,658,485  lbs.  of  tobacco,  summit  8  broadly  ovate  leaves  andatermiial 

There  were  18  churches,  and  681  pupils  attend-  flower  conedstiug  of  8  lanceolate,  per^l 

ing  public  schools.    Horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  spreading  sepals,  8  lai^r  petals  which  vitber 

swine  are  raised  and  exported  in  great  num-  as  the  flower  advances,  6  stamens  with  liusr 

hers.    Iron,  bitumiuons  co&l,  and  limestone  are  anthers,  the  styles  consisting  of  8  awl-d)£i«i' 

found.    Capital,  Cadiz.  processes  spreading  above  and  perasteot,  thi 

TRIGONOMETRY,  that  branch  of  mathe-  inner  surfaces  being  stigmatic,8ncoeededbTtt 

matics  which  undertakes  to  compute  the  un-  ovate,  angular,  8-c3led,  purple  or  crimsaibB^ 

known   elements   of  triangles  when  certain  ry,  containing  several  seeds  affixed  horiiM^ 

other  elements  are  given.    It  is  called  plane  in  each  cell.    The  finest  for  the  flower  bcrds 

when  it  considers  triangles  which  lie  wholly  in  is  the  large  white  trillium  (f.^*)*^ 

a  plane  surface,  and  spherical  when  it  considers  Salisbury),  having  large  dark  green  fdiigc  m 

triangles  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  very  conspicuous  white  petals,  changiagwws J 

the  intersection  of  8  great  circles,  that  is,  circles  pink  just  before  they  wither.   It  is  ^^ 

whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  forests  from  Vermont  to  Wisoonan  and  nortli- 

sphere.    Of  the  6  elements  ^3  sides  and  8  an-  ward,  and  increases  rapidly  und^  cntowoc 

gles),  3  must  always  be  given  for  the  determina^  both  from  its  seeds  and  muhiftoliop  «J^ 

tion  of  the  rest.  The  angles  are  not  employed  as  roots.    A  smaller  apecies,  ap^arin?  in^F"| 

in  geometry,  but  in  their  stead  certain  ftmctions  with  its  pretty  white  flowers,  is  the  ^I^^ 

of  them  called  the  siae,  cosine,  tangent,  cotan-  Hum  (T.  nivale,  RiddeD),  fonnd  in  ^^f'f 

gent,  &c.  These  functions  have  been  calculated  Wisconsin.    The  painted  triDimn  (7.  <V^ 

for  all  acute  angles  and  arranged  in  logarithmic  earpum^  Mx.)  has  oval,  pointed,  waxy  "^ 

tables.    To  explain  them  briefly :  consider  a  petals,  which  are  striped  with  I^'?^.^ 

plane  right-angled  triangle,  dbc,  in  which  ac  their  base.    It  grows  in  cold  damp  ^<**'"^^ 

*    XV    V      *!.              h6     .„  New  England  northward,  and  in  pffOOM  01 

represents  the  hypothenuse;   -  wiU  express  ^^  An4hanies  of  Vii^    Tlebirthroo^ 

the  sine  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  co-  (T,  erecturti,  Linn.)  is  a  oonspicno®  P^h]?^ 

.^     «^,          ,     *       &o    .,,              ,,     ,  broad,  rhomboidal,  and  abruptlypWBtedleHV^ 

sine  of  the  angle  at  e  /  ^  will  express  the  tan-  ^^  ;^^^^^  spreadbg,  dark  parple  P«^^^^ 

gent  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  cotan-  sometimes  are   greenish  white  or  7^^2|^ 

gent  of  the  angle  at  c.    If  the  hypothenuse  be  wl\en  it  becomes  the  variety  tf^ftwj  <»  *^ 

taken  as  unity,  ho  will  express  the  sine  and  ah  They  grow  together  in  rich  woods  «  ^ 

the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  a;  from  which  it  England  and  ifew  Yoi*,  north^*^^.    ]: 

appears  that  the  sine  of  an  acute  angle  will  in-  ward.    The  root  affords  a  viotont  enwic. 
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other  tpedes.  is  lihe  T,  uniU  (Unn.),  with  its  prozDinent  eyes,  which  are  often  perfeotilj  pnr 
leaires  and  flowers  sessile,  the  petals  dull  pur-  served  in  the  fossil  state ;  they  are  sometimes 
pie  varying  to  greenish,  found  from  Pennsyl*  larger  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the 
vania  to  Wisconisin  and  southward.  Its  root  greatest  diameter  heing  afmost  always  the  Ion-* 
has  simflar  medicinal  properties.  Two  or  three  gitudinal;  they  had  no  simple  eyes.  Traces  oi 
species  are  particularly  southern^  and  have  a  mouthhavebeen  distingaiahedin  afew;  no 
rose-colored  petals.  The  droopmg  trillium  traces  of  antennsB  have  been  found,  and  they 
(71  eernuumj  Linn.)  has  clustered  stems,  2  or  were  probably  short  and  feebly  developed.  The 
3  together,  broadly  rhomboidal  leaves,  and  number  of  the  thoracic  segments  varies  in  dif- 
small,  acute,  wavy,  recurved,  short,  white*  ferent  genera,  and  at  di£Eerent  stages  of  growth, 
petalled  flowers,  concealed  by  the  curved  pe**  but  is  constant  in  adultd  of  the  same  species ; 
dande  beneath  the  leaves.  Its  distribution  is  the  terminal  portions  on  the  sides  are  th^pleu- 
very  wide  from  New  England  southwardly,  rat^  and  are  curved  backward  and  sometimes 
—A  bhie  coloring  matter  can  be  procured  by  very  long ;  no  traces  of  feet  have  been  discov- 
treatingthe  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  tril-  ered,  but  they  were  doubtless  soft,  membra- 
liom  with  alum,  and  the  general  medicinal  nous^  and  leaf-shaped,  as  in  phyllopoda.  The 
prm>0rties  of  the  species  are  emetic.  pygtdium  was  made  up  of  segments  like  those 
TRILOBITE  (Gr.  rpttsj  three,  and  Xo/3or,  of  the  thorax,  but  consolidated  to  form  a  poa- 
lobe),  the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  terior  buckler ;  it  was  usually  semicircular,  less 
so  called  from  the  3  lobes  into  which  the  body  long  than  wide,  developed  inversely  to  the 
is  divided;  they  form  tiie  jMi2aa(2(B  of  Dalmann  thorax,  and  the  largest  in  the  more  reoent 
and  the  hnanehia-podaire^  of  Milne-Edwards,  genera.  The  shell  had  a  thinner  homy  meafr- 
They  were  once  supposed  to  be  moUusks  with  brane  covering  it,  becoming  more  delicate  to- 
3-Iobed  shells  and  a  fleshy  gasteropodous  foot,  ward  the  meouan  line ;  between  the  two  is 
bat  are  now  known  to  be  surticulates ;  they  do  found  in  the  fossils  a  stony  layer  measuring 
not  oorrespond  exactly  to  any  living  group,  their  distance  from  each  other;  the  lower  sur- 
but,  according  to  Barmeister  ("Organization  face  was  soft  and  membranous;  the  skin  was 
of  Trilobites,^'  Bay  society's  publications,  4to.,  undoubtedly  cast  as  in  other  .articulates,  and 
London,  1846),  were  a  peculiar  tamilj  of  cms-  Wahlenberg  has  su^ested  that  some  supposed 
taoeans,  nearly  allied  to  the  eioBlmg  phyllopoda  new  species  may  have  been  founded  on  their 
(like  apits  and  brajiehipiL$)j  and  forming  a  con*  cast  uiells.  They  have  been  divided  into  d 
necting  link  between  these  and  the  pcBcilopoda  families,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  cov«- 
(llke  arguhiBy  ealigug,  and  other  parasites  called  ering :  1,  euryptmd/By  without  shell,  including 
isk  lice);  they  come  nearest  to  phyllopods,  the  siuffle  genus  eurypterM  (De  Eay);  2,  oy- 
especially  in  the  double  large  eyes,  undevel-  theriniacBy  with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  sh^U,  in- 
oped  autennsB,  and  soft  membranous  feet,  and  eluding  the  single  genus  cytherina  (Lam.) ;  and 
nearest  of  all  to  brajichipus  ;  a  marked  resem-  8,  trilobitiBy  with  a  shell  having  as  many  rings 
blanoe  in  the  form  of  the  limulvs  (kins-crab,  as  there  are  joints  to  the  body,  containing 
or  common  horseshoe  of  our  coasts)  is  also  ob<  many  genera  and  species,  and  divided  into  3 
served  to  that  of  many  species  of  trilobites.  large  groups,  one  with  the  power  of  roll- 
The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  oval,  di-  ing  into  a  ball,  like  ogyffia  (Brongn.),  and 
vided  into  3  well  defined  regions,  the  head  or  the  other  with  no  such  power,  as  in  ealymeM 
buckler,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py^  (Brongn.) ;  the  first  are  found  chiefly  in  lime- 
gidiunij  the  last  2  composed  of  semicircular  stone  strata,  and  are  less  anment  than  the 
plates  or  segments,  varying  in  number,  by  second,  which  occur  principally  in  the  lowest 
whose  movements  tne  animal  could  roll  itself  Silurian  rocks.  According  to  Burmeister,  the 
into  a  ball  like  the  common  wood  louse  and  pill  trilobites  moved  only  by  swimming.  Just  below 
bog  (anmus  and  armadiUo),  Each  of  these  8  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  back  down- 
divisions  presents  8  lobes  limited  by  2  longitu-  ward,  rolling  into  a  ball  when  danger  threat- 
dioal  depressions ;  the  head  is  generally  the  ened  from  above,  and  did  not  creep  upon  the 
largest  and  considerably  tJie  widest,  varying  bottom ;  they  lived  in  shallow  water,  near  the 
from  i  to  i  the  total  length}  semicircular,  with  coast,  associating  in  immense  numbers,  chiefly 
a  border  often  ornamented  with  granulations,  of  theaame  species;  while  only  6  or  8  «|>ecies 
depressions,  and  spines;  the  middle  portion  is  occur  in  a  given  stratum,  the  number  of  indi- 
tbe  glabella^  the  grooves  which  mark  its  lat>  viduals  was  very  great;  their  food  consisted 
oral  limit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande  of  small  aquatic  animals  and  their  spawn ;  they 
{SysUme  »Uurien  de  BoJihne,  4:to.,  Paris,  1868),  underwent  progressive  metamorphoses,  and  va- 
to  the  insertion  of  the  jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ;  ried  considerably  according  to  age ;  their  met- 
the  different  pieces  are  xmited  by  distinct  su-  amorphoses  are  given  at  length  by  Barrande, 
tores,  which  are  important '  zoological  char-  who  makes  4  distinct  types,  according  to  tiie 
actors.  Eyes  were  denied  to  soma  genera,  serial  development  of  the  different  parts. — ^Tri- 
conoeephaUtei  being  the  only  one  in  i£e  pri-  lobites  are  the  oldest  of  the  articulata,  and 
mordud  fauna  in  which  these  organs  are  cer-  among  the  first  created  animals  on  tiiis  planet; 
tamly  known  to  have  been  present ;  some  had  though  none  are  now  living,  during  the  pain- 
ejes  when  young,  but  lost  them  when  old ;  ozoic  period  they  were  very  abundant,  and  al- 
others  had  2  well  formed,  oompound,  facetted,  most  t)ie  only  representatives  of  their  class. 
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Thej  have  been  most  studied  in  BohemiA,  and  Andes  of  BeHvia,  end  at  tiie  Oape  of 
Ij  M.  Bairande.  There  are  none  fonnd  abore  Hope.  Trenton  Falls,  N.  T^  hu  aSMt^  k 
the  earboniferoDB  rocks,  and  only  one  genns  the  limestone  known  by  its  name,  fine  sped- 
{PkiUqma)y  according  to  Pictot,  in  that;  Bar-  mens  of  the  species  calymeM  Mumeikcib 
rande's  primordial  fanna,  or  the  lower  silnrian,  (Brongn.).  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  ancUier  interea- 
has  one  genns  bat  no  species  passing  to  his  sec-  ing  locamy.  In  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  Dr.  Loch 
end  fanna  or  middle  silnrian,  and  this  has  numy  procored  an  tBoletus,  to  which  he  gave  the  spe- 
genera  bnt  no  species  common  to  it  and  tibe  third  <i&c  name  msffiatM^  that  meaBurea  more  tha 
fanna  or  upper  silnrian,  which  in  tarn  has  sey-  20  inches  in  length  and  12  in  width.  Tbetw- 
era!  genera  passing  to  the  devonian  fanna — the  letus  gigcs  (De  Kay)  and  paradoxidei  Earlm 
whole  series  affording  remarkable  proofe  of  the  haTc  been  fonnd  12  inches  long. 
limitations  of  fiaonee  in  time ;  their  distribation  TRIMBLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Eentocky,  borderi^ 
in  i^Mice  was  also  very  circumscribed,  probably  on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  160  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
on  aooonnt  of  their  feeble  locomotive  powers.  5,880,  of  whom  881  were  alsTes.  Thesariue 
In  America  several  trilobites,  especially  para-  ia  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
daendei  and  Its  allied  genera,  have  been  met  duotions  in  1860  were  28d,795  bosbels  of  Is- 
with  in  slates  formerly  daeeed  among  the  dian  com,  19,516  of  wheat, '80,7M  of  oAts,  and 
neCamorphic  rocks,  as  the  P.  Harlani  (Green),  454,722  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  wereUchorcbeii, 
liMindinBraintree,  Mass.,  in  1856,by  Prof.  W.  and  820  pupils  attending  puUksdiook  Gapi- 
B.  Sogers,  and  this  and  other  trilobites  in  Oan-    tal,  Bedford. 

ada  and  Newfoundland.— The  trilobites  have  TRIMMER,  Sabah,  an  £d^  irriter  of ' 
kmg  attracted  much  interest,  as  well  on  ac**  juvenile  and  educational  worb,  bom  in  Ipe- 
eonnt  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  have  wich,  Jan.  6,  17^41,  died  Dec.  15, 1810.  Bbe 
been  found  in  many  localities,  as  from  their  sin-  was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Eirby,  antboi  of 
gular  conformation,  and  the  perfect  state  in  ^^  The  Perspective  of  Architectore,'^  and  sab* 
which  their  forms  are  preserved.  They  were  sequently  tutor  in  perspective  to  Geoige  DL, 
noticed  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions*^  then  prince  of  Wales,  and  at  tlie  ige  of  21 
for  Aug.  1698,  ^nd  Burmeistor,  in  his  work  re-  was  married  to  Mr.  Trimmer.  Aboct  17^ 
ferred  to  above,  cites  98  authors  whose  writ-  she  began  her  literary  career  witib  «n  ^£8^ 
ings  he  has  examined  oa  this  subject.  The  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Kttiii«»'' 
eye  is  a  feature  of  great  beauty  in  this  animal,  and  from  1782  to  1784  appeared  6  TolDine 
and  its  perfection  in  many  of  the  stony  fossils,  under  the  title  of  "  Sacred  Histoty,  Eeiect«d 
eif>eciaUy  some  brought  from  the  Hartz  moun-  from  the  Scriptores,  with  Annotstioos  tnd  Be- 
tams,  and  from  the  upper  silnrian  limestone  of  flections,  adapted  to  the  ComprdoisoiL  of 
Dudley,  England,  is  very  remarkable ;  the  fa-  Young  Persons."  In  1786  she  pubBdied  4e 
eets  or  lenses,  sometimes  nearly  400  in  num-  "  Economy  of  Charity,"  of  which  a  rensfidiM 
her,  are  like  those  observed  in  the  eye  of  the  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1801.  She  ako 
dragon  fly  and  butterfly,  and  as  m  these  insects  edited  the  *^ Family  Magazine,^'  deaped  for 
are  arranged  around  a  conical-shaped  tube  the  instruction  of  tihe  lower  dasses,  and  sob^ 
through  which  the  visual  rays  enter  firom  almost  quently  carried  on  a  periodical  vork  ^ 
every  direction ;  in  the  (uaphiiM  caudatus  each  tne  ^'  Gumrdian  of  Education."  Sbevroteboca 
eye  tiius  has  a  range  of  neany  f  of  a  circle,  and  for  the  use  of  charity  schools,  whkb  reoei^ 
both  together  command  a  panoramic  view,  the  sanction  of  the  society  for  the  prom^o* 
Bnckland  in  his  '^  Geology  and  Mineralogy  con-  Christian  knowledge.  In  1806  die  pnb&bw  a 
sidered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,"  "  Comparative  View  of  the  New  PIm  o*  Wia- 
▼<4.  i.  p.  870  (London,  1858),  avails  hhnself  cation,"  which  caused  much  contioTtf?  by  uie 
of  this  interesting  feature,  so  perfectly  devel-  views  it  took  of  the  education  of  ^J^' 
oped  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  organic  An  "  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings wij» 
lilb,  to  draw  an  argument  (rf  the  identity  of  Trimmer"  was  published  in  1814  (2  Tola.  8m 
mechanical  arrangements  existinff  through  the  TRINCOMALEE,  a  town  of  Gej^^^^ 
long  succession  of  animated  bemgs  down  to  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  in  ^t.  8  »  ^ 
the  present  time,  and  hence  of  the  continuance  long.  81**  14'  E. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  mms 
of  uie  same  intelligent  creative  power.  The  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  fV*^ 
structure  of  the  eye  also  indicates  the  preva-  and  secure  harbor  at  the  foot  of  well  vM«a 
lenoe  in  those  ancient  periods  of  the  same  con-  hills,  and  two  heighto  crowned  bj  foits,  o^ 
diticms  of  the  waters  and  the  atmosphere,  as  re-  which  the  port  is  defended  by  ^^"'''^^^ 
gards  their  adaptation  to  the  organs  of  vision,  as  fioations  which  extend  for  about  a  ibu|  ^^ 
now  obtain;  and  it  affords  a  strong  argument  the  shore.  The  inner  harbor  is .""YflM" 
against  the  theory  of  a  gradually  advancing  and  has  water  in  many  places  b^'^'^^??^ 
dievelopment  in  animal  structures  in  the  prog-  the  largest  vessels  close  to  the  ^^^^/^  ^- 
ressof  geological  periods. — ^The  geographical  peculiar  superiority  over  all  o*^?"*'^^. 
range  of  trilobites  is  very  extensive ;  these  fos-  India  consists  in  its  beinff  accessible  to  au 
sUs  are  met  with  at  most  distant  points,  both  scriptions  of  ships  during  both  loo'''^  v^ 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hemispheres:  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tamuliana  ^}r 
they  are  found  all  over  northern  Europe,  and  desceodants,  firom  the  S.  £.  coast  of  i^ 
in  numerous  localities  in  North  America,  in  the    The  trade  is  of  little  importance,  bnt  a  c<o»»' 
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erable  qnantity  of  precious  stones  are  found  in  flnt-bear,  doth,  mnskrat,  tiger  oat,  two  speeies 
the  neighborhood.  The  Portuguese  were  the  of  lizards,  and  nnmerons  monkeys.  Fish  are 
first  Earopean  nation  that  formed  a  settlement  abundant.  The  settlements  are  ohieflr  upon 
at  Trincomalee.  They  were  expelled  by  the  the  N.  W.  coast  and  in  the  adjacent  yalley.  A 
Datch,  who  held  the  place  till  1782,  when  they  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Unit- 
were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the  British ;  but  an  ed  States  in  lumber  and  provisions.  The 
insufficient  garrison  having  been  left  for  its  de-  publio  affitirs  of  Trinidad  are  administered  by 
fence,  it  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  re-  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  executive 
stored  it  to  the  Dutch.  In  1795  the  British  and  legislative  councils.  The  island  was  dis* 
again  captured  it  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  covered  by  Oolumbus  in  July,  1498,  was  taken 
and  it  has  since  then  remained  in  their  posses-  possession  of  by  the  St>aniards  in  1588,  cap- 
flioQ  and  been  their  chief  naval  station  in  the  tured  by  the  French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored 
Indian  oeean.  to  the  Bpaniards,  and  was  finally  taken  by  the 

TRD9IDAD,  one  of  the  British  West  India  British  m>m  the  latter  in  1797. 
islands,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Pa-  TRINITT  (Lat.  trinitas),  the  name  which,  in 
ria,  off  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Venezuela,  opponte  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  east- 
the  K.  mouth  of  Ihe  Orinoco,  between  lat.  10®  em,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  churches,  de- 
and  11®  N.  and  long.  61®  and  62®  W. ;  length  notes  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  attribut- 
N.  and  8.  about  50  m.,  average  breadth  80  m. ;  ing  the  one  divine  substance  to  three  persons 
area,  about  2,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  68,646.  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost),  so  that  all  the 
Its  8.  W.  and  N.  W.  extremities  approach  to  three  are  one  God  as  to  substance,  but  three 
within  7  and  13  m.  respectively  of  the  conti-  persons  as  to  individuality.  Those  who  accept 
nent  of  America.  There  is  excellent  anchor-  this  doctrine  are  called  Trinitarians,  those  who 
age  in  many  places  between  Trinidad  and  the '  reject  it  Anti-Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  The 
mainland,  beside  which  there  are  sevei^al  good  word  Trinity  occurs  neither  in  the  Old  nor  New 
harbors  on  the  other  sides  of  the  island.  It  is  Testament.  It  is  allowed  by  Trinitarians  that 
Grossed  by  three  ranges  of  hills  from  W.  to  £. ;  no  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  addu- 
the  highest  borders  tiie  N.  coast,  and  attains  ced  which  would  show  that  tl^e  doctrine  of  the 
an  elevation  in  places  of  8,000  feet;  the  second  Trinity  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  but  many 
range  is  from  600  to  1 ,000  feet  high,  and  occu-  passages  are  claimed  as  proving  the  belief  of  the 
pies  the  centre  of  the  island;  while  the  third,  Israelites  in  a  plurality  in  the  Gk>dhead.  Each 
of  about  the  same  elevation,  stretches  along  of  these  texts,  however,  has  been  interpreted 
the  8.  coast.  There  are  in  some  places  level  in  a  different  manner  by  Trinitarians  them- 
and  undulating  tracts  in  the  valleys  between  selves.  From  the  New  Testament  two  lai^ 
these  ranges,  but  in  others  the  suiface  is  con-  classes  of  texts  are  quoted  as  arguments  for 
aiderably  broken.  Both  valleys  are  drained  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  those 
by  rivers  with  numerous  tributaries.  Much  of  in  which  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  men- 
Triniikd  is  alluvial,  and  appears  to  have  been  tioned  in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these 
formed  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Orinoco,  three  subjects  are  mentioned  separately,  and 
The  mountains  consist  of  clay  and  mica  slate;  in  which  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are 
and  quartz,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulphate  of  more  particularly  described.  The  term  Trinity 
copper,  graphite,  and  sulphur  are  all  found.  (Gr.  rpiat)  was  introduced,  after  the  example 
In  a  volcanic  district  on  the  W.  coast  there  is  of  Platonic  philosophers,  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
an  asphaltum  lake,'  150  acres  in  extent  and  of  tioch,  in  the  2d  century,  and  was  afterward  of- 
unknown  depth.  At  the  side  next  the  interior  ten  used  by  Ori^n  in  the  8d  century.  Among 
of  the  island  it  is  cold  and  firm,  and  rent  into  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,'  Tertullian  was 
chasms  from  8  to  80  feet  wide ;  but  toward  the  the  first  to  use  the  term  trinitas.  There  was 
aea  it  is  liquid  and  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition.  *an  almost  uninterrupted  controversy  about  this 
Traces  of  volcanoes  appear  in  several  parts  of  doctrine  in  the  ancient  church,  and  a  number 
Trinidad;  bitumen  is  thrown  by  the  sea  upon  of  views  were  proscribed  by  the  church  as 
the  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and  heretical.  Among  them  were  those  of  the 
there  is  an  active  mud  volcano  at  the  extrem-  Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  mere  man ; 
ity  of  the  8.  promontory.  At  Port  of  Spain,  of  the  Sabellians,  according  to  whom  the  Pa- 
ths canital,  the  temperature  ranges  between  ther,the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  only  the 
W  and  86""  in  summer,  and  70^  and  81^  in  the  different  fbrms  in  which  the  one  God  reveals 
coldest  months.  The  fall  of  run  is  65  Inches  himself  to  men ;  of  the  Arians,  who  taudht  that 
daring  the  year ;  the  island  is  beyond  the  range  the  Son  was  not  ooetemal  with  the  Father, 
of  hurricanes;  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  but  created  by  him  before  the  creation  of  the 
sometimes  felt.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  fer-  world,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Father; 
tile,  and  the  elevat^  parts  of  the  island  are  of  the  Macedonians,  who  denied  the  personality 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  chief  produc-  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  many  others.  The 
tions  are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao;  and  doctrine  of  the  church  was  fixed  bythecoun- 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  oils  of  Nice  (895)  and  Oonstantinople  (881), 
doves,  Ac.,  are  rused  in  small  quantities.  The  which  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  were 
ia^genous  animals  are  two  species  of  small  coequal  with  the  Father  in  the  divme  unity, 
deer,  the  opossum,  armadillo,  para,  poroupine,  that  the  Son  was  eternally  begotten  by  tibM 
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Father,  and  that  the  Spirit  was  prooeedlng  and  169,150  bnahels  of  potatoes.    Then  were 
from  tne  Father.    The  western  oharoh,  at  the  4  grist  mills  and  18  saw  mills.    Odd  nuniiig 
synod  of  Toledo  (689)^  declared  that  the  Hoi  j  is  largely  proeecnted,  and  other  valuable  mue^ 
Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  {filiaque) ;  als  are  found.    Capital,  Weayerville. 
but  the  Greeks  protested  against  this  change  of       TBINITT.    I.  A  river  of  Texas,  formed  by 
the  creed  as  an  innovation,  and  the  phrase  two  streams,  called  the  West  fork  andEfan fork, 
JUioque  has  remained  up  to  the  present  day  one  which  rise  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state^d 
of  the  chief  hindranoes  of  a  reunion  between  after  a  length  of  about  160  m.  each  unite  inJDaU 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  las  co.,  whence  the  main  stream  flows  in  a  tor- 
The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Be-  taous  but  generally  B.  8.  K  direetioii  to  the  K. 
formed  churches  retained  the  Boman  Catholic  extremity  of  Galveston  bay,  about  40  m.  from 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unchanged;  but  it  has  Galveston  city.  Its  whole  course  lies  through  a 
been  attacked  ever  since  the  16th  century,  as  valley  of  great  fertility,  occupied  in  part  by  ex- 
contrary  to  both  the  Bible  and  sound  reason,  tensive  plantations  of  com,  eotton,  rice,  and 
by  a  lai^e  number  of  theologians  and  by  several  sunur ;  but  the  greater  part  is  still  unoocopied 
new  denominations,  as  the  Bocinians,  the  Ger-  and  unexplored.  The  length  of  the  main  stream 
man  theosophists  (Weigel,  Boehm,  &c.),  the  is  about  660  m.,  and  steamboats  ascend  frx>m 
Unitarians,  and  the  IJniTersalista.  Swedenborg  860  to  600  m.  in  titme  of  high  water,  tiie  stream 
referred  the  Trinitj  to  the  person  of  Christ,  being  principally  fed  by  rains,  which  are  abon- 
teaching  a  trinity,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the  dant  from  February  to  May.    n.  A  river  of 
person,  by  which  he  understood  that  that  which  California,  rising  by  two  forks  near  the  Coaust 
is  divine  in  the  nature  of  Christ  is  the  Father,  range  in  Trinity  co.,  about  lat  40^  80"  N.,  and 
that  the  divine  whidi  is  united  to  the  human  is  flowing  S.  W.  and  then  N.  W.  into  the  Elamath 
the  Son,  and  the  divine  whi<^  proceeds  from  river  in  lat.  41**  W  N.    It  is  celebrated  for  its 
him  is  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  spread  of  ration-  rich  gold  mines. 

aUsm  in  the  Luthetan  and  Beformed  churches  TBINITT  CGLLEGE,  an  institution  of  leam- 
undermined  for  some  time  the  belief  in  the  ingat  Hartford,  Conn..^  under  the  control  of  the 
Trinily  among  a  large  p<urtion  of  German  theo-  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Its  charter  was 
logians.  Kant  thought  that  Father,  Son,  and  obtained  in  1828,  under  the  name  of  Washing- 
Spirit  designated  only  three  fundamental  quali-  ton  college,  and  an  endowment  of  $60,000  sab- 
ties  in  the  Deity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or  scribed  within  a  year;  the  college  buildings 
three  agencies  of  Gk>d,  creation,  preservation,  were  commenced  in  1824,  and  the  college  reg- 
and  government.  Hegel  and  ScheUing  attempt-  ularly  organized  and  recitations  held  in  the 
ed  to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  specu-  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Its  first  preudent 
,  lative  basis;  and  after  their  example  the  mod-  was  the  Bt.  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Brownell, 
em  dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen-  bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  resigned  in  1881 
eral  undertaken  an  apology  of  the  doctrine  of  and  was  succeeded  bv  the  Bev.  N.  8.  Wheaton, 
the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  as  theological  D.D.  In  1887,  on  his  resignation,  the  Bev. 
groonds.  A  number  (rf^supranaturalist  uieo-  Silas  Totton,  D.D.,  was  elected  president,  and 
logians,  however,  do  not  hold  the  strict  doc-  during  his  administration,  in  1846,  its  name 
trine  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  as  defined  bj  was  changed  to  Trinity  college.  He  was  suc- 
the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  and  ceeded  in  1848  by  the  Bev.  John  Williams,  DJ>., 
the  view  of  Sabellius  especially  has  found  in  now  assistant  bishop  of  Ccmnecticut,  who  in 
modem  times  many  advocates.-— Complete  and  1868  redgned,  and  the  Bev.  Daniel  B.  Good- 
exhaustive  works  on  the  history  of  the  doc-  win,  D.D.,  previously  professor  of  modem  Ian- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  have  been  published  by  guages  in  ]Bowdoin  college,  became  his  saoces- 
Baur  {Die  chrutliche  Zehre  «pn  der  Dreieinig*  sor.  In  1860  Dr.  Goodwin  was  elected  pro- 
keity  Tubingen,  1841),  and  Meier  (JDie  Lehrtr  vost  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
9on  der  Trinitdt  in  hixtariteher  Entwckehmg^  the  present  incumbent,  Samuel  Eliot,  then 
Hamburg,  1844).  pi'ofessor  of  history,  was  chosen  president. 
TBINITY.  L  An  E.  co.  of  Texas,  formed  At  different  periods  of  its  history  the  college 
since  I860,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Neches  and  has  received  endowments  amounting  to  about 
S.  W.  by  the  Trinity  river,  and  dnuned  by  sev-  $160,000,  of  which  |16,000  has  been  oontrib- 
eral  creeks;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  uted  by  the  state  and  the  remainder  by  its 
1860,  4,892,  of  whom  960  were  slaves.  The  friends.  Among  its  professors  have  been  Br. 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Com  S.  F.  Jarvis,  in  Ae  chair  of  oriental  literatore ; 
and  cotton  are  the  staples.  Capital,  Sumter.  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  in  that  of  matiiematics 
U.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  CaUfomia,  bounded  E.  by  the  and  natural  philosophy ;  Bishop  Doane  in  that 
Coast  range,  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Trini-  of  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  Charles  Daries,  LL.D., 
ty  and  Eel  rivers ;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  that  of  mathematics ;  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D  JD., 
in  1860,  6,126.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  in  that  of  eclesiastical  history ;  George  C.  Shat- 
and  in  the  E.  part  mountainous,  containing  tockinthat  of  institutes  of  medicine;  and  the 
Mt.  linn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range.  The  Hon.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  in  that  of  law.  In  1861 
productions  in  1868  were  19,060  biuhels  of  the  number  of  profess<Mrs  and  other  infltmctors 
wheat,  26,170  of  barley^  and  4,660  of  oats ;  and  was  14,  of  alumni  600,  and  of  students  70 ;  and 
in  1866  there  were  returned  1^228  tons  of  hay  the  libraries  comprised  18,600  volumes. 
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TRIO/aouMioal  <x>mpa0ltkm  for  8  toioea  or  table  land,  with  a  fertile  boO  prodaeed  hj  the 
iDBtramea^  one  of  the  parts  of  whioh  most  deoomposition  of  lava  and  basalt.    Salt  and 
make  a  third  with  the  base  and  the  other  a  snlphnr  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  be 
fifth  or  ootaye.    In  a  minuet  it  signifies  the  worked.    Some  of  this  land  is  oarefullj  cnlti- 
passage,  fonnerly  oalled  the  menuettOy  which  rated,  and  irrigated  with  water  collected  for 
alternates  with  the  minuet  proper.  the  purpose  in  large  tanks.    Abundant  crops 
TBIPANG.    See  Sea.  Ououmbxs,  toI.  ziv.  p.  of  grain  are  raised,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
467.  Tines,  olives,  figs,  ahnonds,  and  other  fruits 
TBIPOD  (Gr.  rptisy  three,  and  srmv,  a  foot),  grow  luxuriantly.   There  are  extensive  natural 
litendlj,  any  vessel,  table,  seat,  or  other  nten-  pastures  upon  which  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
sil  supported  on  8  legs.  The  term  is  most  com-  numbers.    The  most  fertile  part  of  Tripoli, 
monly  applied  to  the  bronze  ohair  or  altar  in  however,  is  the  country  which  surrounds  the 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  on  whioh  the  capital.    This  tract,  ciJled  the  Mesheea,  ex- 
Pythian  priestess  sat  while  paving  responses  to  tends  about  15  m.  along  the  shore,  and  is  about 
those  oonaultlng  the  Delphic  oracle.    Numer*  5  m.  broad,  and  produces  heavy  crc^s  of  wheat, 
008  imitations  of  the  Delphic  tripod  were  em-  barley,  millet,  and  Indian  com.    Palm  trees 
pl<7ed  in  the  worship  of  other  deities,  partio-  and  oUves  are  grown,  together  with  all  kinds 
olarfy  Baoohus,  \n  sajnes  celebrated  in  honor  of  finoit  that  can  be  produced  in  a  temperate 
of  ApoUo,  at  whiSn.  it  was  often  given  as  a  dimate.  The  country  which  liesS.  of  the  table 
prize,  and  on  similar  solemn  occasions;  and  in  land  contains  very  little  productive  land.    In 
domestio  use  it  assumed  many  graceful  varia-  places  it  consists  of  a  plam  of  loose  sand,  and 
ticns  of  the  original  form.     Tables,  caldrons  in  others  of  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 
for  boiling  food,  and  oraterm^  or  vessels  in  been  swept  by  tilie  wind,  while  there  are  places 
wMdi  wine  was  mixed  with  water  at  the  ban-  covered  with  detached  stones,  alid  a  few  spots 
quets  of  the  ancients,  were  frequently  tripods  have  stunted  buidies.     The  water,  which  is 
richly  ornamented.    Fine  specimens  have  been  only  found  by  dicing  from  100  to  200  feet,  is 
ezhomed  at  Pompeii.  bitter  and  brackish.    In  the  few  spots  where 
TfilPOLI  (called  by  the  natives  Tardbul),  a  barley  and  durra  can  be  raised  there  are  vil- 
ooontry  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Bar-  lages,  tiie  inhabitaE^  of  which  live  in  constant 
bary  stttfces,  nominailly  dependent  on  the  Turk-  dread  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  acyacent 
iflh  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  desert.    Heavy  rain  fma  in  the  JN^.  part  of  the 
£.  by  the  state  of  Barca,  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the  country  from  If  ovember  to  March,  but  during 
desert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the  Sahara  and  the  rest  of  the  year  months  often  pass  without 
Tunis,  between  lat.  28*'  and  88°  80'  N.,  and  a  single  shower,  and  the  heat  becomes  very 
long.  10°  and  20°  £. ;  extreme  length  about  800  great,  especially  when  the  sirocco  blows.    In 
DL,  breadth  fh>m  100  to  200  m. ;  area  estimated  winter  the  weather  is .  exceedingly  variable, 
at  106,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,000.   Though  the  and  frosts  occur  at  night,  while  the  tempera- 
sea  coast  extends  800  m.,  there  is  only  one  ture  during  the  day  often  exceeds  70°.    The 
ffood  harbor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its  entire  length,  horses  of  ^poli  are  of  a  very  superior  breed, 
IniUE.  part,  between  Gape  Mesurata  and  the  and  cattle  are  numerous  on  the  table  land, 
town  of  Bensazi,  there  is  a  remarkable  inden-  Camels  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
tsdon  eaUed  by  the  ancients  Syrtis  M%|or,  now  den,  and  sheep  and  poultry  are  exported.    Of 
the  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Sort.    (See  Stxtis.)    The  wild  animals  the  most  common  are  wolves, 
shore  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Soiarra  is  low  and  foxes*  fayssnas,  Jackals,  gazelles,  antel(^>es,  rab- 
sandy;  but  to  the  £.  it  becomes  higher,  and  bits,  hares,  hedgehogs,  jerboas,  and  a  small  ani- 
has  many  rooky  points  that  afford  dielter  to  mal  not  unlike  a  Guinea  pig,  called  ^n<{y.    Os- 
mall  craft,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  trichesfrequentthebordersof  the  deserts;  and 
the  bay  of  Bushaifa  in  6  fitthoms  water.    The  most  of  the  birds  common  to  the  neighboring 
soil  is  exceedingly  porous,  and  most  of  the  countries  are  found  in  TripolL    Swarms  of  lo- 
streama  only  flow  during  the  rainy  season.  ^The  ousts  frequently  come  firom  the  Sahara,  and  are 
interior  of  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  eaten  with  grtBt  relish  by  the  poor;  they  are 
known.    The  N.  £.  part  contains  extensive  ssJted  in  large  quantities,  and  appear  to  const!- 
tracts  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes  of  the  na-  tute  an  important  article  of  inland  trade.   There 
tore  of  the  desert ;  but  the  S.  E.  is  traversed  by  are  many  bees  in  the  lully  regions. — ^Tripoli  con- 
the  Black  mountains,  an  ofbet  of  the  Atlas,  tains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity;  and  there 
which  descend  in  terraces  enblosmg  several  for-  are  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts 
tile  tracts.    Toward  the  W.  the  suifaoe  becomes  of  Roman  construction.    Many  of  these  ruins 
Versified,  and  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  have  been  buried  deeply  in  sand;  but  they  can 
DHnrntams,  Which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  in  Trip- 
les, the  N.  range  about  20  m.  fhxm  the  shore,  oliVecchia^  where  there  is  an  amphitheatre  148 
and  the  S.  80  m.  fhrther  inland.    The  former  feet  in  diameter,  still  entire,  with  6  rows  of 
^  a  general  height  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  seats,  and  part  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  ways, 
^hle  from  the  coast    These  mountuns  are  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  upon  both 
of  volesnio  origui,  and  many  of  the  summits  sides.    Ooins,  gems,  and  intaglios  have  been 
tenmnale  in  eo^oal  peaks.    The  space  between  found  in  considerable  numbers. — The  popula- 
the  ranges  contains  many  tracts  of  elevated  tbn   comprises  Arabs,  Jews,  Moors,  Turks, 
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Mamelnkes,  Ghiistuaifl,  and  negro  slaTes.    The  1661,  vhen  the  kidgfats  were  expeDed,  mi  fbe 
Amb8  are  of  the  same  fiunily  as  the  Bedonina  tract  of  country  mich  at  pretent  wsslSMm 
of  Arabia,  and  their  langnage  does  not  differ  the  paahalio  was  annexed  to  Tripoli  Tbe&* 
materially  from  Arabic.    They  form  the  bulk  mons  corsair  Dragat,  who  had  Mriited  it  id 
of  the  popnlation,  and  generally  reside  in  the  capture,  was  made  the  first  gOTernor,  and  he 
country  districts.    The  towns  are  mostly  peo-  initiated  a  system  of  piracy  which  was  «ni- 
pled  by  Moors,  Jews,  and  negro  daves,  none  tinned  for  centpries.     The  GhriBtisQ  natiom 
of  l^e  other  races  being  very  nnmerons.   Some  and  their  commerce  were  the  objectB  of  attai, 
of  the  Arabs  haye  fixed  homes  and  reside  in  and  all  prisoners  taken  were  sold  into  tkmj. 
villages,  but  many  of  them  are  nomadic. —  The  capital  was  bombarded  bj  the  fmA 
There  are  some  manufactnres  of  woollen  goods,  fleet  iu  1688,  when  the  pasha  professed  sab- 
and  cloth  for  tents  is  made  of  goats'  hair.  The  mission  to  Lonis  XIV.    NotwithstaDding  tin, 
trade  of  Tripoli  is  very  considerable.    The  ex-  however,  and  a  war  with  the  United  States 
ports  by  sea  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  cattle,  hides,  growing  out  of  the  practice,  the  Tripolitau 
gold  dnst,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gmn,  dried  continued  tiieir  depredations  upon  foreign  diip- 
frnits,  saffron,  senna,  and  different  kinds  of  pingevendown  to  theyearlSlSjWbenafint- 
drugs,  barilla,  and  sheep^s  fat ;  and  the  imports  ish  force  visited  Tripoli  and  compelled  the  bey 
are  clothes  of  every  description,  spices,  sugar,  to  renounce  piracy  and  agree  to  treat  all  fi- 
coffee,  spirits,  arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  Ac.  ture  prisoners  according  to  the  osagea  eom- 
Oaravans  arrive  from  the  interior  of  Africa  mon  among  civilized  nations.  ThoD(^  TripoB 
twice  a  year,  and  bring  slaves,  gold  dust,  dto.,  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
which  are  exchanged  for  goods  of  European  pire,  the  allegiance  is  prindpelly  due  to  the 
manufacture.    The  annual  caravans  from  Mo-  fact  of  the  sultan  being  the  chiel  of  the  Mo- 
rocco, on  their  way  to  and  ft^m  Mecca,  pass  hammedan  religion ;  and  the  bej  eaten  into 
through  the  country,  but  their  size  has  dimin-.  treaties  with  foreign  powers  vithont  eonsolt- 
ished  greatiy  of  late  years.— -Like  the  govern-  ing  any  superior.    At  first  the  gorereors  or 
ments  of  the  other  Barbaiy  states,  tnat  of  beys  were    appointed  from  Constaotisople, 
Tripoli  is  a  complete  despotism.    The  bey  is  and  supported  by  a  Turkish  garrison;  boti 
generally  selected  from  among  the  Turkish  Moorish  chief  who  was  second  in  oonmaiMi  n- 
officers  resident  at  the  capital,  and  confirmed  belled  successfrilly  in  1713  and  waa  prodained 
by  the  sultan.    In  former  times  the  revenue  bey  by  the  people.    The  govemmenl  beeaine 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  prizes  taken  by  cor-  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  eondniKd  sotiji 
sairs,  and  the  sale  of  the  Europeans  captured  1882,  when,  in  consequence  of  more  thin  ordi- 
into  slavery;  but  since  these  sources  have  been  nary  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  last  bejof 
cut  off,  a  system  of  monopolies  exceedingly  in-  the  line  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  the  Porte 
jnrious  to  trade  has  been  adopted.    The  bey  has  since  resumed  its  nominal  snthoritr.  ^ 
of  Fezzan  and  the  sheiks  of  Barca  and  some  chiefs  of  the  interior  acknowledge  hut  8%tt 
neighboring  tribes  pay  tribute,  and  a  land  tax  allegiance,  and  keep  on  friendly  teimavHh  the 
is  imposed,  together  with  one  on  .Jews  and  bey  merely  because  the  commerce  caniraQa 
merchants,  as  well  as  on  exports  and  imports,  through  the  capital  is  advantageous  ^^^^ 
The  religion  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan-  The  Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  opeo  ho«b- 
ism;    but  the  temperance  enjoined   by  tiie  ties,  and  so  late  as  1856  they  defeated  the  kt 
prophet  is  not  practised  in  Tripoli.     Wnie  troops,  and  advanced  to  the  immediate  tm^ 
shops  are  kept  openly,  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  capital. — ^Tbipou  (anc.  (Ba)^  ^^'K 
of  the  government  by  paying  a  heavy  license  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  600  old. |^ 
fee.    Education  is  not  much  attended  to,  and  from  Algiers,  and  800  m.  8.  fix>m  the  eoistoi 
the  people  are  exceedingly  Ignorant  and  bigot-  Sicily,  in  lat.  82°  64'  N.,  long.  18^  H'E-*  P^P* 
ed.— After  the  destruction  of  Oarthage,  Tripoli,  about  20,000.    It  stands  upon  a  ^^^^^F]^ 
then  called  Africa  Syrtica,  became  a  Roman  tory  with  the  sea  on  the  x^.  and  £.  ^tT^ 
province,  and  the  8  cities  of  Sabrata  or  Abro-  is  Joined  to  the  mainland  on  ^^.^.^  ^^ 
tonum,  (Ea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  under  the  name  a  sandy  plain.    Toward  the  land  it  is  d"^ 
of  Tripolis,  formed  a  kind  of  federal  union.    It  by  a  wall  flanked  by  bastions,  and  to  se«m 
was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  the  6th  oen-  there  are  strong  batteries  and  a  ^?  t^ 
tury,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  under  the  ear  S.  E.  point,  which  is  the  residenoe  of  the  ^> 
liph  Omar  and  his  successor.    After  the  car  The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  am    * 
liphate  was  dissolved  Tripoli  became  an  inde-  even,  and  the  houses  are  9^^^^.^'^^^ 
pendent  state.    The  capital  was  taken  by  the  huddled  together  without  I'^CI^^^^'J:^ 
king  of  Sicily  in  1146,  and  retaken  by  Takoub  are  nearly  fUl  one  story  high,  ▼J**^J?!;ai 
and  the  fortifications  destroyed  in  1184.     It  toward  the  streets,  built  of  s^nea  in  Q"^ 
was  afterward  subject  to  Tunis  till  about  1510,  and   whitewashed.     Tripoli  <^^n^ 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  mosques,  6  of  which  are  handsoDe  ^^^^^^'^ 
it  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Oharles  V.  to  the  ornamented  with  numerous  minaitts. 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  after  their  roof  of  the  great  mosque  is  formed  by  a  n^ 

-    ~      -  -  >lavrapported  by  16  2^f 


expulsion  from  Rhodes  in  1680.     The  only    ber  of  small  cupolas, 
stronghold  then  consisted  of  a  oa  ~ 
which  Sultan  Solyman  sent  an  e: 


stronghold  then  consisted  of  a  castle,  against    colunms,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  n«a 

xpeditionin    Christian  church.    It  is  richly  ornamentea  m 
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the  interior,  and  said  to  haye  a  very  imposing  who  bnmed  a  Talnable  library,  and  erected  it 
effect.    There  are  2  or  8  Christian  churches,  into  a  county  for  Baymond  of  Toulouse, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  several  synagogues;  TRIPOLI,  an  earthy  substance,  originally 
and  all  religions  are  tolerated  within  the  limits  procured  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  used  as  a  pol- 
of  the  city.    The  pasba^s  residence  is  an  im-  ishing  material,  of  fine  sharp  grain,  yellowish 
mense  building  of  very  irregular  appearance,  gray  or  whitish,  burning  white.    It  consists  al- 
having  been  constructed  at  different  times,  most  entirely  of  silica,  and  when  examined  by 
There  are  numerous  caravansaries  for  the  ac-  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
commodation  of  travellers  and  merchants;  and  exuvio  or  skeletons  of  infusoria,  the  families 
many  of  the  public  baths  are  built  of  marble  of  which  are  readily  recognized.    Specimens 
and  ornamented  with  cupolas.    There  are  two  of  it  from  Billen  in  Bohemia,  Santafiora  in  Tus- 
bazaars,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  amaU  cany,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Francisbad  near 
shops,  and  the  other  by  slave  dealers,  who  Eger,  have  been  examined  by  Ehrenberg.    The 
bring  the  slaves  from  the  interior.    Woollen  substance  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
goods  (particularly  carpets),  leather,  and  potash  the  English  rotten  stone, 
are  manufaotured.    A  great  part  of  the  trade  TEIPOUTZA,  or  Tbipolis,  a  town  of  Greece, 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  interior  of  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nome  of  Arc»- 
Afriea,  is  centred  in  Tripoli.    The  traders  are  dia,  22  m.  S.  W«  from  Argos;  pop.  8,800.    It 
principally  Jews,  who  have  monopolies  farmed  is  situated  in  a  plain  8,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
out  to  them  by  the  government.    The  foreign  and  owes  its  name,  signifying  triple  city,  to  its 
trade  by  sea  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Malta,  being  the  moder;i  representative  of  the  cities 
Marseilles^  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  several  towns  of  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Pallantinm,  which 
of  the  Levant;  and  by  land  by  means  of  caravans  occupied  the  same  plain.    Before  the  revolution 
with  all  the  surrounding  countries  as  far  as  it  was  the  residenoe  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
Morocco,  Timbuctoo,  and  Mecca.    Tripoli  con*  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  had  20,000  inhabi- 
tains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  the  mocft  re-  tants.    The  Greeks  took  it  in  1821  and  put  the 
markable  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch  con-  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  8,000  male  Turks 
Btmcted  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  erected  in  having  perished,  beside  women  and  children. 
A.D.  1^  to  the  Roman  emperors  M.  Aurelius  In  revenge  for  this  outrage,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
Antoninus  and  Lucius  Yerus;  the  inscription  is  having  occupied  it  in  1825,  destroyed  literally 
perfect,  although  the  sculptures  are  greatly  de-  eveiy  house  in  the  place.    It  has  since  been 
&eecL  It  is  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  goods,  partially  rebuilt.    The  ruins  of  Mantinea  may 
TRIPOLI,  or  Tarabloos  (ano.  TripotU),  a  be  seen  at  Paleopoli,  about  8  m.  to  the  N., 
seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  shore  of  the  Med-  and  of  Tegea  at  Piali,  nearly  the  same  distance 
itarraneao,  in  lat.  84''  26'  K,  long.  85^  49'  E.,  S.    (See  Mabtinba,  and  TicosA.)    Pallantinm 
18  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Beyrout,  and  94  m.  N.  W.  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Tripolitza  itself, 
from  Damascus;  pop.  about  15,000,  one  half  TBIPTOLEMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son 
Qreek  Catholics.    It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an  off-  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to  another 
let  of  Mt.  Ijebanon,  on  a  small  triangular  plain,  tradition,  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  and  Nenra, 
Mrith  the  sea  at  a  little  distance  on  tlie  N.  and  also  called  Metanint  or  Polynmia.     He  was 
$.  sides.    A  hill  ontheE.  is  crowned  by  an  old  born  at  Eleusis,  and  while  still  young  he  was 
)astle ;  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Ceres,  who  had 
he  Nahr  Kadesha,  that  to  the  K.  being  the  port,  been  hospitably  entertained  by  his  father  while 
rhe  harbor  is  sheltered  by  a  projecting  point  of  engaged  in  the  search  for  her  daughter.    To 
and,  but  is  small  and  shfJlow,  and  is  not  consid-  repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took 
ir^  safe.     There  are  several  mosques,  most  of  especial  oare  of  Triptolemus,  and  put  him  on 
rhich  were  formerly  Christian  churches,  and  the  fire  in  order  to  bum  out  whatever  particles 
ire  generally  fine  buildings.    Tripoli  is  one  of  of  mortality  he  had  derived  from  his  parents, 
he  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  and  is  surrounded  But  his  mother,  discovering  her,  prevented  the 
ly  many  fine  gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and  accomplishment  of  her  design.    Ceres,  unable 
ther  fruit  trees;  but  the  ground  in  the  neigh-  to  make  him  immortal,  taught  him  agriculture, 
orhood  is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  in  conse-  how  to  sow  com  and  to  make  bread,  and  also 
uence  umhealthy  at  certain  seasons.    It  is  a  presented  him  with  her  dragon  chariot,  with 
lace  of  considerable  trade,  the  exports  con-  which  he  rode  over  all  the  earth,  distributing 
isting  chiefly  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Afterward  he  reign- 
rax,  oil,  cochineal,  galls,  soap,  and  especially  ed  at  Eleusis.    Triptolemus  was  the  great  hero 
>onges,  the  fishery  of  which  occupies  a  large  of  the  Eleusinlan  mysteries, 
umber  of  the  inhabitants.    The  commerce  is  TRISMEGISTUS.  SeeEKSMssTniSBiEGisTUS. 
Iiiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks.    French  steam-  TRISSINO,  Giovanni  Giobgio,  an  Italian 
rs  touch  here  4  times  a  month.    It  is  the  see  author,  born  in  Yicenza  in  1478,  died  in  Bome 
r  a  Greek  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several  in  1550.    He  studied  the  Greek  language  under 
>nsuls. — ^Tripohs  was  an  important  maritime  Chalcondylas,  and  became  also  an  elegant  I^tin 
»wn  of  Phoenioia,  and  derived  its  name  from  and  Italian  writer.    At  a  mature  age  he  was 
3ing  the  colony  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Si-  employed  by  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIE. 
>n,  and  Aradus,  each  holding  a  separate  quar-  upon  several  diplomatic  missions.     He  wrote 
irofit.    It  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  in  1109,  8of<nwiba^  the  first  Italian  regular  tragedy;. 
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VltaMa  liberata  dai  Oi^ti,  an  epic  in  blank  donnland  oandalerest,  have  been  MIM11&- 

▼erae ;  and  La  poetiea^  a  treatise  on  poetioal  der  En.    The  head  is  flatteoed,  bow  rooaded, 

art.  To  his  suggestion  is  attributed  the  present  gape  large,  teeth  nnmerooB  and  smaU,  aodt^M 

method  of  writing  the  v  and  j  of  the  Roman  al-  neck  hardlj  distinct  from  the  head  and  bod;. 

phabet  differentl/  from  the  u  and  i  with  which  It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  one  of 

they  were  before  confounded.    He  also  endeay-  the  moet  aquatic  of  the  tanaijy  awimmuj;  bj 

ored  to  introduce  distinct  signs  for  the  different  means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  heisg  taned  bad 

sounds  of  0  and  e,  against  the  bodj ;  the  legs  are  lued  as  babn- 

TRISTAN  DA  OUNHA,  the  largest  of  a  oers  in  the  water,  and  for  a  dovand  feaUe 

cluster  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  creeping  on  land;  theskinoomesoffinslinds 

claimed  by  Great  Britain,  lying  S.  S.  E.  from  in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed.  It  is  said  sot 

St.  Helena,  in  lat.  SV  6'  S.,  long.  W  2'  W.    The  to  be  able  to  breed  until  the  8d  year,  and  to 

others  are  called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible  pass  the  entire  period  between  theeodof  tbe 

islands,  and  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm,  tadpole  state  and  the  breeding  seasoa  on  the 

Tristan  da  Cunha  is  abont  20  m.  in  circumfer-  land,  the  young  in  winter  hiding  In  x&uj 

enoe,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  on  8  holes  in  the  ground,  and  tiie  adntta  Jubena^g 

sides  to  a  height  of  8,826  feet    On  the  N.  side  in  company  rolled  together  in  a  baO  a  few 

an  extensive  plain  stretches  along  the  base  of  inches  in  diameter.    The  eggaandepootodon 

the  mountain,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  wbieb  are  folded 

Vessels  touching  can  procure  supplies.    It  was  around  them,  one  egg  to  each  kaf ;  tbe  anterior 

named  after  a  rortugueee  navigator  who  dis-  lobes  of  the  bran^iae  are  mo^fied  into  pre- 

covered  it  in  1506.  henole  organs  by  which  tiie  tadpole  fixei  iwf 

TRITON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  to  bodies  under  water,  being  abeobed  wben 

a  marine  deity,  the  eon  of  Neptune.    He  was  the  anterior  feet  are  suffldeotiy  develowd; 

represented  as  having  the  form  of  a  man  above  the  young,  which  are  bom  in  Jnne  or  July, 

and  that  of  a  fish  below,  and  as  bearing  a  remAin,  according  to  Bell,  withontmnehchaDge 

conch-sheU  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  sooth-  tiU  tiie  foUovrinir  spring,  when  they  acqiore 

ed  the  turbulence  of  the  waters.    Tritons  are  legs  and  leave  uie  water,  their  parenti  in  1 

mentioned  in  the  plural  as  identical  with  the  few  weeks  resnming  a  teneatrial  exkteooe. 

fisibulous  mermen  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  water  they  are  voradona,  feeding  <» 

TRITON,  the  proper  name  of  the  tailed  ba-  aquatac  animals,  insects  and  larro,t]ietadpolM 
trachians  of  the  old  genus  triUm  (Laur.),  gener-  of  the  frx>g,  and  even  those  of  their  on  ^ 
ally  called  newts  or  water  salamanders ;  they  idl  cies.  They  are  noted  for  their  tena^  ofjwi 
belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  their  under  mutilation  and  ezposore  toeeven  coU, 
species  are  most  numerous  in  North  Amer-  and  for  their  power  of  reprodnmog  ^'^^ 
ica.  The  tail  is  depressed  and  adapted  for  yet  with  all  this  tenacity  of  iife,  it  is  rttovi- 
swimming  in  most,  though  many  are  not  strict-  ablcs  says  Prince  Musignano,  that  ^7  vtm 
ly  aquatic,  but  pass  much  of  their  life  on  the  die  in  violent  convulsions  on  having  a  littib  ait 
land,  some  visitmg  the  water  only  during  the  a^prinkled  upon  the  body.  It  ia  ^JJ^*^ 
breeding  season ;  indeed,  by  reference  to  the  hght  brown  above  with  darker  nm  ^m 
article  SALAMA2n>sB  it  will  be  seen  that  the  and  bright  reddish  orange  beiov  with  lesn 
'distinction  into  terrestrial  and  a^juatic  species  black  spots,  and  the  sides  dotted  wilih  vn^-- 
is  very  indefinite,  species  with  either  of  these  The  common  many-spotted  tritonof  tw  it- 
habits  being  found  in  one  genus.  In  the  breed-'  lantic  states  (71  doriali$,  ^^"^'^^^^ 
ing  season,  in  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a  taphtkahnuij  Raf.)  is  about  4  indM  kB^^ 
fin-like  firinge  along  the  back  and  tail  ana  mem-  which  the  tail  is  one  half;  it  ia  a^vp^ 
branous  appendages  to  the  toes;  the  species  ish  brown  above,  with  a  rowof  onattrw- 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the  milion  spots  on  each  side,  and  bdot  aa^ 
varieties  of  sex,  age,  and  season,  Reproduc-  studded  with  small  black  dots;  eyes  promua^ 
tion  takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are  with  flame-colored  iris ;  posterior  ^^  ^ 
fecundated  before  they  are  deposited,  and  tiie  as  large  as  anterior ;  it  is  ^"^^'^'jK 
young  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  gills,  and  dies  soon  out  of  water  frog"^^"?"^ 
The  most  carefully  studied  species  is  the  great  of  the  skin ;  it  is  torpid  only  in  ^J^T 
triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  (^  pch  weather ;  it  is  found  from  Maine  to  Geojig 
histris,  Rem.),  about  «  inches  long,  of  which  formmg  a  very  lively  and  interesting  bbbmii^ 

the  tail  is  about  | ;  this  species  will  suffice  for  the  fresh  water  aquarium,  a^^  ^'^^^''^!!!^ 

the  generic  description.    The  tfody  is  naked.  The  tiger  triton  (T.  tigrin/uM,  Holhr.;^ 

but  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with  amlw9^ma,  Tschudi)  Is  6J  inches  w^  J^ 

glandular  pores  behind  and  over  eyes  and  along  black  above  and  on  limbs,  with  ^'^^^S''^!^^ 

sides ;  toes  without  nails,  4  anterior  and  5  pos-  Ings  of  lemon  color,  and  below  ^^]r  v^w 

terior;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  separate;  ky  yellow  blotches;  it  is  fouDd  ^^.fL. 

tongue  slightly  free  on  sides,  and  more  free  inland  and  middle  states.    Tbe  »^^^ 

and  i>ointed  behind ;  palate  with  a  double  Ion-  (T.  rUger^  Holbr. ;  genus  <'*""^^"T**!Sfi 

gitudinal  series  of  teeth ;  no  parotids  nOr glands  is  ^  inches  long,  black  above,  with  »™^ 

along  the  back.  The  smooth-skinned  species,  blue,  and  purplish  below;  ^*"  ^"^'"■^^.^S 

without  lateral  pores  and  with  a  contmuous  sachusetts  to  Florida  and  LouiaiaDS}^""^ 
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to  be  entirelj  aquatic.    The  great  triton  (71  saooessftil  general  was  invested  with  the  «»- 
^enSj  Holbr. ;  genns  amlyit^na,  Tsch.)  is  10  peHttm  within  the  dty  for  the  day  of  tritunph, 
to  13  inches  long,  blniah  slate  aboye,  with  ir-  nntil  which  occasion  he  remained  outside  of 
regolar  pale  ash  blotches,  throat  dark  brown,  the  walls.    Hie  procession,  at  first  simple  and 
and  abdomen  slate-colored ;  this  is  the  largest  impressive,  was  in  later  times  transformed  into 
species,  eminentlr  aqnatio,  and  fonnd  in  the  a  pageant  of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  mi- 
western  states. — The  name  of  Thiton  is  also  nnte  regulations  prescribed  the  arrangement 
given  to  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  tbe  of  its  various  parts.    The  populace  in  holiday 
mnrex  family,  having  a  conical  and  elongated  attire  were  present  along  the  whole  ronte,  al- 
shell,  spirally  convoluted.    The  T,  tariegatum  tars  and  temples  were  adorned  with  garlands, 
(Lam.),  12  to  16  inches  long,  from  the  Lidian  and  a  general  festival  prevailed.    The  general 
seas,  is  the  well  known  sea  conch  or  trumpet  himself  attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe 
of  the  god  Triton ;  this  species,  as  well  as  ue  and  flowered  tunic,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
T,  auttrale  (Lam.),  is  used  by  the  Polynesians  laurel  bough  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  stood 
as  a  horn ;  by  blowing  in  the  shell  through  a  upright  in  a  circular  chariot  drawn  by  ^horBea^ 
hole  in  the  apex,  a  loud  and  mellow  soxmd  is  in  which  was  also  stationed  a  slave,  who,  ao- 
produced*  cording  to   some  authorities,  reminded   him 
TRIUMPH  (Lat.  triumphu$)y  generally,  a  sol-  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  that  he 
emn  procession  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  was  but  mortal.    The  inhuman  practice  also 
a  rictor^ .    Although  honors  of  this  kind  have  i>revaOed  of  putting  to  death  several  of  the  cap- 
been  bestowed  from  time  inmiemorial  by  war^  tive  leaders  while  the  procession  was  ascend- 
like  races  upon  victorious  generals,  they  be-  ing  the  Oapitoline  hill.    After  the  sacrifice  was 
e&me  nowhere  else  so  closely  identified  with  performed  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OapitolinuS) 
national  habits  and  institutions  as  among  the  the  general  deposited  his  laurel  wreath  in  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  encouraged  the  obser-  lap  of  the  god,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
vouoe  of  them  as  a  stimidus  to  martial  exploits,  ended  with  a  public  banquet.    Naval  triumphs 
Hence  a  triumph  may.be  defined  as  tbe  highest  were  similar  in  character,  but  fewer  in  num- 
miHtary  honor  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Bo-  ber,  and  generally  on  a  smaller  scale.  After  the 
man  general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  emperors,  in 
drawn  hj  4  horses,  preceded  b  v  his  captives  virtue  of  their  authority  as  oonmianders-in- 
and  spoils  and  followed  by  his  army,  witili  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  claimed  the  ex- 
which  escort  he  passed  along  the  Via  Sacra,  dusive  right  of  celebratmg  triumphs;  and  until 
and  ascending  to  the  capitol  sacrificed  a  bull  to  A.  D.  584,  when  Belisarius  entered  Oonstanti- 
Jupiter.    A  triumph  was  granted  by  the  senate  nople  in  triumph  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
to  a  general  who  had  gained  important  sue-  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  no  subject  had  for 
cesses  by  land  or  sea,  if  he  had  already  held  more  than  5  centuries  enjoyed  that  distinction, 
one  of  the  great  offices  of  state;  if  the  victory  This  was  the  850th  triumph  in  Roman  history, 
had  been  gained  under  his  auspices  and  with  and  the  last  ever  celebrated.    A  lesser  kind  of 
his  troops ;  if  the  advantage  had  been  positive  triumph,  called  an  ovation  (pvatio)  from  the 
and  the  number  of  enemies  slain  in  a  single  practice  of  sacrificing  a  sheep  Om»)  instead  of 
battle  at  least  5,000,  and  if  it  had  been  gamed  a  bull,  was  granted  to  a  general  whose  success 
over  a  foreign  enemy  and  not  in  a  civfl  war ;  if  had  been  considerable,  though  not  of  a  charac** 
the  national  dominion  had  been  extended,  and  ter  to  entitle  him  to  a  triumph.    In  such  cases 
not  merely  recovered  or  relieved  from  the  pres-  the  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  attended  by 
ence  of  the  enemy;  and  if  the  war  had  been  a  less  imposing  retinue,  a  conspicuous  feature 
actually  concluded  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army's  of  which  was  a  numerous  band  of  flute  players, 
being  withdrawn  from  the  conquered  country.  TRIUMPHAL  AROH.    See  Aboh. 
Occasional  deviations  from  these  conditions  are  TRIUMPHAL  OOLUMN.    See  Oolttmn. 
recorded,  but  they  were  in  the  main  stricdy  TRIUMVIRATE,  an  office  filled  co5rdinately 
observed.    The  general  claiming  the  triumph  by  8  persons.    Several  magistracies  of  this  de- 
having  sent  to  the  senate  an  accoxmt  of  his  scription  were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
exploits,  that  body,  if  the  intelligence  proved  emment,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
satisfactorj,  generally  decreed  a  public  thanks-  that  for  the  regulation  of  public  afiairs — tri- 
giving,  called  a  9uppUcaUo;  and  at  the  condu-  unwiri  reipuhliea  eonstiPuMda.     Though  ma- 
sion  of  the  war  he  met  them  witiiout  the  city  gistrates  with  this  title  are  thought  to  have 
walls  to  wrge  his  pretensions  in  person.    The  been  appointed  as  eariy  as  860  B.  0.,  there  is 
right  of  the  senate  to  bestow  triumphs,  however,  no  certam  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  close 
was  not  an  exclusive  prerogative,  instances  be-  of  the  republic,  when  the  supreme  power  was 
ingonrecordin  which  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  shared  between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
assumed  it,  and  even  where  generab  triumphed  dus,  as  triumvirs.    They  received  the  office  for 
in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  But  a  6  years  in  48  B.  0.,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
disappointed  general  commonly  contented  him-  that  term  for  5  years  more.    The  coalidon  be- 
self  with  going  through  the  forms  of  a  triumph  tween  Julius  C»sar,  Pompey,  and  Orassns,  in 
on  the  Alban  mount.    The  consent  of  l^e  sen*  60  B.  0.,  is  often  called  a  triumvirate,  but  im- 
ate  having  been  obtained,  and  a  sum  of  money  properly,  as  they  were  never  invested  with  anv 
voted  to  defiray  the  necessary  expenses,  ihe  office  under  that  title.    Administration  by  tri- 
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umTin  was  apparentlj  much  fkvored  by  Bo-  jx^pnladon  of  Ptolemy  and  otiher  Greek  geo^ 

man  legislators.    A  triumvirate  was  institat-  raphers.    In  the  early  history  of  the  Chrisdw 

ed  in  292  B.  G.  of  officers  to  inquire  into  all  church  the  name  was  also  applied  to  oat&in 

capital  crimes  {triumfdri  eapitales) ;  another  heretics^  who,  r^ected  by  all  parties,  held  their 

saperintended  the  formation  of  every  colony  meetings  in  caves.^n  natard  history,  Ih- 

(triumviri   cohnia  deducendm) ;  another  was  nsBUS  placed  the  African  orang-oatang  ucder 

charged  with  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  went  the  genus  homo  with  the  specific  n&me  of  tm- 

the  rounds  of  the  city  every  night  for  that  glodytes^  next  to  hojno  sapwit ;  and  this  is  tk 

purpose  (triumviri  noctumt);  and  there  were  troglodytes  niger  of  Geofifroy  and  the  mk 

many  other  triumvirates  of  minor  importance,  troglodytes  of  Blumenbach.   The  term  is  nof 

either  permanent  or  temporary.  applied  to  a  genus  which  includes  the  chim* 

TROOKEE  (Gr.  rpexo),  to  run),  in  poetry,  a  panzee  and  the  gorilla,  and  also  to  a  gcnss 

foot  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable,  of  the  troglodytina  or  wren  fanily  of  birL 
It  is  also  oidled  chorens,  add  is  especially  used       TBOGON,  and  Couboitcou,  names  given  to 

in  verse  requiring  rapid  movement,  from  which  the  fissiroetral  birds  of  the  fiunilj  irogoniky 

circumstance  it  derives  its  name.     Trochaic  the  second  name  being  derived  from  their  p^ 

verse  is  generally  employed  in  lines  of  2, 4,  and  culiar  melancholy  cry.  The  bill  is  short,  stroog. 

6  feet,  and  the  trochee  (-  w)  interchanges  easily  curved,  broader  than  high,  tiiaDgnlar  seen 

wiUi  the  dactyl  (-  •-'  ^),  tribrach  (-  ^  ^),  ana-  from  above,  with  the  margins  and  tip  nsDallj 

pssst  ( \  and  spondee  (-  -).    In  addition  to  serrated,  the  base  provided  with  tofts  of  bria- 

the  trochaic  verse  of  2, 4,  and  6  feet,  known  to  ties,  and  the  ^ape  wide ;  wings  moderate  and 

the  ancients  and  the  modems,  the  latter  have  rounded ;  tarsi  short  and  weak,  more  or  less 

also  employed  the  trochaic  verse  of  5  and  of  7  feathered ;  toes  of  unequal  length,  and  srraDged 

feet,  although  the  tetrameter  is  the  one  princi-  in  2  pairs,  the  inner  being  turned  hack^&rd. 

pally  in  use.  There  are  about  40  species  in  the  tropical  re- 

TB(EZ£N,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  situ-  gions  of  both  hemispheres,  bnt  especiallT  nii- 

ated  in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  territory  of  tiie  merous  in  South  America ;  they  frequent  thki 

same  name,  forming  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Argo-  and  damp  forests,  feeding  on  insects,  wbicli 

lis.    It  was  founded  probably  by  the  lonians,  they  seize  on  l^e  wing  or  pick  from  the  hil 

and  according  to  Homer  was  subject  at  the  time  of  trees,  and  on  fruits  and  berri»;  thej  m 

of  the  Trojan  war  to  Argos,  from  which  it  after-  most  active  in  morning  and  eveDiog.  A  few 

ward  received  a  Doric  colony.    Subsequently  live  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Indian  archipdsgo. 

it  became  a  prominent  maritime  city,  founded  belonging  to  the  genus  harpacta  (Swsins.). 

Halicarnassus  and  Myndus  in  Caria,  and  prob-  having  the  edges  of  the  bill  smooth;  sndcpf 

ably  Pffistum  in  Magna  GrsBcia,  and  was  conspic-  genus  (apalo^rma,  Swains.)  in  AMca,  vith 

uous  in  the  wars  with  Persia,  its  harbor  being  only  the  lower  mandible  serrated;  theAmer- 

the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  after  the  ican  may  be  distinguished  from  the  old  vtrid 

sea  fight  at  Artemisium.    During  the  Pelopon-  species  by  their  barred  tail.    Though  the  neck 

nesian,  Corinthian,  and  other  wars,  it  adhered  to  and  feet  seem  too  short  for  the  bulky  body,  the 

the  side  of  Sparta.    After  the  establishment  of  plumage  is  usually  beautiful,  often  with  metaaic 

the  Macedonian  rule  over  Greece  it  was  in  the  brilliancy,  the  splendor  oif  their  appeanQ^ 

'hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  contin-  being  increased  by  the  elegant  and  long  ttiL 

ned  a  place  of  some  importance  until  the  time  The  eggs,  2  to  4,  are  laid  in  the  holes  of  rotteD 

of  Pausanias,  who  describes  its  public  buildings  trees,  qjoA  several  broods  are  raised  in  i  jear- 

in  detail ;  but  after  this  period  we  have  no  ac-  The  species  vary  in  size  from  &  thnKh  to  a 

ooxmt  of  its  history.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  magpie ;  it  is  rare  to  obtain  good  6pecim£n&.as 

city  lie  near  the  village  of  Damala,  and  consist  they  frequent  the  highest  trees  of  thethttkfiS 

principally  of  Hellenic  foundations  with  Frank-  forests,  and  when  shot  lose  many  of  the  soft  k4 

ish  or  Byzantine  superstractures.    In  1827  the  delicate  feathers  by  the  fall  to  the  groimd;  u 

Greek  national  assembly  was  held  here,  at  skin  is  very  tender,  and  renders  the  owraua 

which  Capo  dlstria  was  chosen  president  for  7  of  skinning  so  diflBcult  that  the  natives  drj  tt* 

years.    Troszen  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  body  with  the  feathers  on.— In  the  genj» '"J" 

of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus.  gon  (Moshr.)  the  Ist  quill  is  short  and  tte  «£ 

TROGLODYTES    (Gr.    rpwyXofitfl-iir,   from  the  longest.    The  red-bellied  trogon  (I  f^^* 

rpwyXf;,  a  cave,  and  dv»,  to  enter),  tne  name  eui,  Linn.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  gre^  *^'^'"', 

{^ven  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who  red  below,  with  the  throat  black,  and  the  w«^^j 

resided  in  caves.    Several  such  are  mentioned  and  tail  striped  with  the  same ;  it  isaUQ^^/^ 


MOBsia,  Mauntania,  ana  tne  nortnem  part  ot  tne  bill  smootn,  tne  wmg  coverts  long  »« )^  :,' 

Caucasus.  At  the  present  time,  in  partof  Ara-  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  greafljF^JJ^^' 

bia,  the  mountainous  region  encompassing  the  entirely  concealing  the  tail ;  it  is  largertnsniB^ 

wadys  are  filled  with  caves,  which  have  been  last  named,  and  the  middle  tail  co^'^^  *^  \^ 

converted  into  permanent  habitations  by  half  8i  feet  in  length;  it  is  of  a  ^^°*^^^  °7"ttd 

savage  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that  and  golden  green  above  and  on  the  ^^^^^ 

these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytic  scarlet  below ;  it  is  found  in  Meiico  and  vt  - 
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trsl  America,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  my*  onblished   '*  The  Girlhood  of  Oatharine  de* 

thologj  of  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  the  gorgeous  Medici,"  a  biographical  work  nnder  the  title 

feathers  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  are  of  '^  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women/^  ^^  Paul  the 

mach  prized  b/'the  natives  for  ornaments,  and  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar"  (1861),  and  other 

for  use  in  their  festivals,  wars,  and  religions  works,  including  several  volumes  of  travels, 

ceremonies ;  a  crest  of  silky  green  feathers  adds  His  brother  Anthony  is  a  successful  novelist, 

to  the  gracefbl  appearance  of  the  bird;  it  is  the  Occupying  in  Ireland  the  dtuation  of  a  sur- 

T.  pawninuB  (Temm.).    There  are  many  other  veyor  of  the  general  post  office,  he  began  his 

species  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  generally  literary  career  by  two  novels  on  Irish  subjects, 

greeu  above  and  red  or  yellow  below ;  the  fe-  *^  The  Macdermots  of  Ballydoran"  (1847),  and 

msies  are  brownish  where  the  males  are  green.  '^  The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys"  (1848).    These 

The  Asiatic  species  resemble  the  American  ones  were   followed   by   **  La  Vendue"   (1850),  a 

in  colors  and  habits. — For  descriptions  and  historical   romance,   *^The  Warden"    (1858), 

figures  of  this  brilliant  family,  see  the  **  Mono-  ^*  The  Three  Olerks,"  '*  Barchester  Towers," 

graph  of  the  Trogonida,"  by  John  Gould  (fol.,'  Doctor  Thome"  (1868),  "  TheBertrams"  (1859), 

London,  1838).  "  Castle  Richmond"  (i860),  "Framley  Parson- 

TROLLOPE,  Fbanobs  (Milton),  an  English  age"  (1861),  and  "  Orley  Farm,"  a  serial  novel 

novelist,  bom  in  Heckfield,  Hampshire,  about  begun  in   1861.    He  vn*ites  largely  both  for 

1780.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil-  English  and  American  periodicals.  He  has  also 

\am  Milton,  was  weU  educated,  and  in  1809  published  "  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 

vaa  married  to  Anthony  Trollope,  barrister  at  Main."    He  has  repeatedly  visited  the  United 

aw  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  States,  his  last  journey  in  that  country  having 

>f  Lincolnshire,  who  died  at  Brages  in  1885.  taken  place  in  1861-2. 

i  large  piortion  of  her  married  life  was  spent  at  TROMBONE,  a  brass  wind  instrument,  sup- 

larrow,  but  in  1829  she  visited  the  United  posed  to  be  identical  with  the  sackbut,  and 

Icatea,  where  she  remained  8  years.    On  her  which  constitutes  one  form  of  the  trumpet, 

etnm  s^e  gave  an  account  of  her  impressions  By  means  of  sliding  tubes  great  depth  and 

I  a  work  entitled  '^Domestic  Manners  of  the  power  of  tone  are  produced,  and  the  instrn- 
Lmericans"  (2  vols.  8vo.  London,!  882),  in  which  ment  when  judiciously  employed,  as  in  the  last 
he  indelicate  and  ridiculous  phases  of  Ameri-  act  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanniy  is  capable  of 
an  character  and  habits  were  depicted  in  a  splendid  effects.  It  is  however  too  frequently 
lamier  which  showed  the  writers  intimate  a  noisy  and  unwelcome  element  in  the  orches- 
cquaintanoe  with  the  coarseness  she  described,  tra,  and  is  used  to  better  purpose  in  military 
he  work  was  very  suceessfttl  in  England,  and  bands.  Trombones  are  of  8  kinds,  alto,  tenor, 
reated  much  bitter  feeling  at  the  time  in  the  and  base ;  the  first  having  a  compass  from  0, 
nited  States.  She  kfberward  produced  in  the  2d  space  in  the  base,  to  O,  an  octave  above 
ipid  succession  so  large  a  number  of  novels  the  treble  clef;  the  2d  from  B,  the  2d  line  in 
id  occonnts  of  travels,  as  to  render  her  the  the  base,  to  A,  the  2d  space  in  the  treble;  and 
ostvolaminous  English  authoress  of  the  times,  the  8d  from  O,  an  octave  below  the  2d  space 
er  first  work  on  America  was  followed  by  in  the  base,  to  G,  the  2d  line  in  the  treble, 
novel  entitled  "The  Refugee  in  America"  TBOMP,  Mabtsn  Habpsbtzook  van,  a, 
832),  and  in  1886  by  '^  The  Adventures  of  Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Briel  in  1597,  killed 
mathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw."  About  1844  July  29, 1653.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nav^  officer, 
e  went  to  Florence,  where  she  has  since  re*  and  when  8  years  old  was  taken  to  sea  by  his 
led.  Among  her  books  of  travels  are:  "Bel-  fitther,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  off 
im  and  "Western  Germany  in  1883"  (2  vols.,  the  coast  of  Guinea  with  an  EngMi  vessd. 
S4); '^  Paris  and  theParisians  in  1885"  (8  vols.,  Toung  Van  Tromp  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
36) ;  ^^  Vienna  and  the  Austrians"  (2  vols.,  fi'om  this  time  the  events  of  his  life  are  very 
38)  ;  ^'  A  Visit  to  Italy^'  (2  vols.,  1842) ;  and  uncertain  until  1622,  when  he  was  a  lieutenant, 
travels  and  Travellers^'  (2  vols.,  1846).    In  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line.    Two  years  after- 

9  province  of  romance  some  of  her  best  ward  he  commanded  a  frigate  under  Prince 

►rks  are  :  **  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill "  (3  vols.,  Maurice,  and  later  served  under  Peit  Hein,  who 

S7) ;   *^  The  Romance   of  Vienna"  (1838) ;  fell  dead  by  his  side  in  an  engagement  with 

rhe  Widow  Bamaby"  (8  vols.,  1889) ;  "  life  the  Spaniards  in  August,  1629.     About  this 

i  Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,  a  Fac-  time  Van  Tromp  resigned  his  position,  but  in 

y  Boy^^  (8  vols.,  1840);  "The  Widow  Mar-  1637  he  was  created  by  the  stadtholder  lieu- 

1,"  a  sequel  to  '^  The  Widow  Bamaby'*  (8  tenant-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of  11 

9.,  1840) ;  "  One  Fault"  (3  vols.,  1840) ;  and  vessels,  with  which  he  did  so  much  damage  to 

'harles  Ohesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  the  Spanish  shipping  that  he  was  presented 

ath  of  Genius"  (3  vols.,  1841).    Her  later  with  a  gold  chain  by  the  states,  and  decorated 

kings  are  much  inferior  to  her  earlier  ones,  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael 

;  her  ^prorks  throughout  are  distinguished  by  by  the  French  king.    Created  admiral  of  Hoi* 

;n  observation,  coarse  satire,  and  amusing  de-  land  in  1689,  he  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  near 

s.     Her  literary  activity  continued  unabated  Gravelines,  and  destroyed  5  ships  of  the  line 

II  1856. — ^Thomas  Adolphus,  an  English  an-  and  4  frigates ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
r,  son  of  the  preceding  (born  in  1810),  has  he  gained  such  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 

VOL.  xy.--89 
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tuder  Oqnendo,  between  Dankirk  and  Klenw-  1691  he  was  app<»nted  commander  of  tlw  fleet 
port,  that  his  name  became  famous  through-  destined  to  act  against  the  Fraicfa,  but  died  U- 
out  Europe.  War  breaking  out  between  Hoi-  fore  it  was  fallj  equipped  and  ready  for  ml 
land  and  England  in  1653,  Yan  Tromp  fought  TRONDHJEM.  See  Dbokt^xdc 
several  great  battles  in  that  and  the  suoceed-  TBOOPIAL  (Fr.  tfotf/»a20),anfanegiTe&to 
ing  year  (see  Blakx,  Bobbbt)  ;  and  in  July,  several  species  of  the  ieUrina  and  oyektu, 
1658.  he  engaged  the  English  fleet  under  sub-famiUes  of  American  coniroBtral  birds,  k 
Monlc,  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  dur-  some  respects  resembling  the  starlings  of  tbe 
ing  the  conflict  was  shot  through  the  head  hj  old  world,  and  in  others  coming  near  tbe 
a  musket  ball.  ^^  Courage,  mj  boys,"  he  ex-  finches ;  they  have  the  9  primaries  of  the 
claimed  as  he  fell ;  ^^  my  opurse  is  ended  with  finches,  but  the  bill  is  larger,  stnight,  the  \m 
glory.'*  Van  Tromp  was  the  most  celebrated  without  bristles  and  the  tip  without  a  notd 
of  the  Dutch  naval  officers,  and  is  said  to  have  The  name  is  derived  from  tiieir  habit  of  sesd- 
been  successful  in  88  engagements.  He  was  dating  in  large  troops.  IntheteterouBthebi 
buried  with  great  splendor  in  the  church  at  is  generally  longer  than  the  head,  straigbt  sod 
Delft. — GoBNXLis  VAK,  a  Dutch  admiral,  sec-  sharp-pointed;  wings  long  and  pointed,  and 
ond  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Botterdam,  tail  usually  wedge-shaped ;  toes  moderate  and 
6ept.9, 1629,  died  in Anuterdam.May29, 1691.  formed  for  perching.  The  prerailiog  coJon 
Educated  for  his  hereditary  proiession,  he  was  are  yellow  or  orange  and  blai^;  thej  are  gen- 
appointed  in  his  19th  year  to  the  command  of  erally  called  orioles  in  Kortii  America,  and  a 
a  ship  destined  to  act  against  the  African  pi-  well  known  species  has  been  described  under 
rates,  and  two  years  later  was  created  vice-  Baltim obb  Bibd  ;  hang-nest  is  another  appro- 
admiral.  From  this  time  he  was  constantly  priate  name,  derived  from  their  hakit  of  sos- 
.engaged-  in  naval  enterprises  until  1656,  when  pending  the  nest  from  the  eztromt;  of  deader 
he  retired  to  private  life,  but  resumed  active  branches. — ^The  common  troopial  {kUmwlr 
employment  in  1662.  When  war  broke  out  garu,  Daud.)  is  about  10  inches  long,  vhhi 
between  England  and  Holland  in  1665,  he  was  stnught  bill;  back  and ahdomen yellow;  hesd, 
attached  to  the  squadron  conunanded  by  Ad-  neck  all  round,  breast,  and  tail  Uack;  a  wMte 
miral  Opdam,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  band  on  the  wines;  feathers  of  throat  elonr 
Bolebay.  Here,  although  the  Dutch  fleet  was  gated  and  pointed;  it  is  a  native  of  northen 
defeated,  Van  Tromp  gained  great  reputation  8outh  America  and  the  West  Indies,  sometioefl 
by  the  tkUfvl  manner  in  which  he  conducted  coming  to  the  southern  United  Stai^  Thej 
the  retreat.  When  a  new  squadron  was  fitted  move  in  flocks,  sometimes  minted  vith  other 
out,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  species,  and  show  a  great  partiality  to  the 
although  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  prince  n^hborhood  of  maiw  ^  whose  cnltintedfidds 
of  Orange ;  but  on  the  return  of  De  Buyter,  they  And  a  rich  supply  of  insect  food;  the;  ir« 
he  was  superseded  by  that  commander,  under  excellent  fliers,  and  equally  at  Ikhm  on  w 
whom  he  refused  to  serve.  In  1666  he  was  pros-  ground  or  in  trees ;  they  are  loqnacioQs  at  ail 
ent  at  the  naval  battle  in  the  Downs  between  seasons  of  the  year ;  their  tesL  is  exeeUeoi 
De  Buyter  and  Monk,  which  lasted  4  days  and  There  are  several  other  spedea  in  V^^xo, 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  former.  In  August  Texas,  and  Central  America.  The  orchard  troo- 
of  the  same  year  he  participated  in  anotiier  pial  (/.  ^neniM,  Bonap.)  very  much  rtsmxi 
battle,  and  was  suoces^l  in  defeating  the  por-  the  JBaltunore  oriole  in  the  pattern  of  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  English  fleet  opposed  to  him,  bnt^  the  orange  red  of  the  latter  being  rq^  oj 
following  his  victory  too  far,  was  unable  to  dark  diestnut,  the  tail  entirely  black  iv^znore 
render  any  assistance  to  De  Buyter,  who  was  graduated,  and  the  bill  slenderer  aod  more 
worsted.  The  latter  commander  complained  curved.  It  frequents  orchards,  wh^  it  do« 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  states,  on  the  advice  of  good  service  in  destroying  insects  in  ^^ 
.De  Witt,  deprived  him  of  his  oommand,  and  soms ;  it  is  found  throughout  t^  ^^^ 
forbade  his  holding  any  communication  with  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  hi^  ^^^ 
the  fleet  In  1678,  while  war  was  again  raging  plains ;  the  nest  is  hemispherical,  3  or  4  mm 
between  Holland  and  the  united  powers  of  deep,  made  of  long  grasses  very  neotlj  m^ 
France  and  ibigland,  his  commission  was  re-  woven,  and  suspended  to  drooping  t^^Jr 
stored  him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  rec-  quently  of  the  weeping  willoir.  It  »  w^ 
onciliation  took  place  between  him  and  De  kept  in  a  cage  for  its  lively  nwvemenw  m 
Buyter.  In  this  war  he  distinguished  himself  pleasing  song.— The  only  other  i^^r^ 
highly.  In  1675  he  visited  England,  where  he  icterinm  which  can  be  mentioned  ^JJ*^f^ 
was  received  with  great  honor,  and  created  a  cus  (Ouv.),  so  called  from  camii  {a  ^*''*r 
baronet  by  Charles  U.  In  1676  he  was  sent  bill  rising  on  the  forehead  in  a  ^^^'^'^^fT^ 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  assist  Denmark,  then  nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced  in  tlie  ^^^ 
carrying  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  for  his  of  the  bill;  8d  and  4th  quills  ^<®^^^ 
services  was  invested  by  the  king  of  the  former  long  and^raduated ;  tarsi  and  toes  ^^^^ 
country  with  the  order  of  the  elephant,  and  scaled.  There  are  about  20  ^'P^^^'^ 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  On  his  return  to  tropical  America,  living  in  tiie  *'*^^. 
to  Holland  he  succeeded  De  Buyter  as  admiral  also  near  human  habitations,  in  ^T^ 
lieutenant-general  of  the  United  Provinces.    In  they  eat  fruits,  berries,  insectSi  and  urw 
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The  nest  is  most  ingeniously  woven  by  both  bnt  empty  nest,  the  makers  generally  abandon 

sexes,  made  of  fibres  and  dried  ffrasses,  of  a  it ;  if  in  a  nest  already  containing  eggs,  it  is 

cylindrical  or  gonrd-like  form,  and  sometimes  nsaally  allowed  to  remain,  thongh  the  makers 

8  feet  in  length ;  the  lower  part  is  hemispheric  are  probably  aware  of  the  intrusion ;  the  yel* 

cal,  the  opening  near  the  top,  and  the  fabric  low  bird  has  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  strange 

suspended  from  the  ends  of  slender  twigs  of  egg^  which  will  be  noticed  under  that  title, 

high  trees,  out  of  the  reach  of  monkeys  and  The  egg  is  pale  grayish  blue,  with  umber-brown 

snakes ;  many  nests  are  made  on  one  tree,  and  dots  and  streaks,  and  the  young  is  hatched  in 

sometimes  those  of  different  species  together,  about  a  fortnight,  the  other  eggs  remaining 

They  are  docile  in  captivity,  and  learn  to  whis-  unhatched ;  the  intruder  is  fsd  by  the  foster 

tie  and  to  articulate  words ;  they  are  generally  parents,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  eggs,  which, 

black,  contrasted  with  bright  yellow,  especially  when  the  contained  embryo  has  perisned,  are 

toward  the  tail.    The  C,  eriUattu  (Daud.),  of  cast  from  the  nest,  and  it  is  cared  for  long  after 

Surinam,  is  about  as  large  as  a  magpie ;  the  0.  it  has  left  the  nest.    This  species  has  no  song, 

hamorthovM  (Daud.)  has  a  deep  red  rump  and  but  a  low  muttering  chuckle;  the  flesh  is  e»- 

back. — In  the  sub-family  agetainm  the  bill  is  teemed  as  food,  lind  many  are  shot  in  the 

stout,  short,  conical,  nearly  straight,  and  sharp-  southern  states ;  they  roost  amonff  the  reeds  in 

pointed ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  toes  swampy  places,  and  come  to  feed  in  immense 

long  and  slender,  and  claws  long  and  curved,  flocks,  often  in  company  with  the  red-winged 

Some  of  the  birds  of  this  sub-fkmily  have  been  blackbird  and  other  troopials. 

described  under  Bla.okbibd,  and  Bobolivk,  spe-  TROOST,  Gbbabd,  an   American  chemist 

cimens  respectively  of  the   genera  agelaiu$  and  geologist,  bom  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland, 

(VieilL)  and  doliehanj(x  (Swains.).    L^tes  (Vi-  March  16, 1776,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug. 

gors)  resembles  a^62attM,  but  has  a  shorter  tail;  14, 1860.    He  was  educated  at  the  university 

the  species  live  generally  in  flocks  in  marshy  of  Leyden,  and,  evincing  a  great  proficiency  in 

places  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers  several  branches  of  natural  science,  was  in 

of  South  America,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  1809  sent  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  kin^  of  Holland, 

trees ;  the  nest  is  suspended  among  the  reeds  on  a  tour  of  scientific  observation  m  Java.  The 

near  the  ground,  and  is  made  of  stalks  of  grass;  capture  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  by  a 

the  ^gs  are  8  or  4.    In  the  genus  molothnti  pnvateer  having  interrupted  this  undertaking, 

(Swains.)  the  bill  is  short  and  stout,  elevated  he  repaired  in  1810  to  the  United  States,  where 

at  the  base,  and  advancing  on  the  forehead;  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Establishing 

wings  long  and  pointed,  Ist  and  2d  quills  the  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  a  member 

longest;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even.    Of  of  the  academy  of  natural  history,  of  which  he 

the  few  species,  only  one  is  found  in  the  United  was  elected  the  first  president,  holding  office 

States,  the  cow  blackbird,  or  cow-pen  bird  (if.  until  1817.    In  1814  he  established  t£e  first 

peeoriSy  Swains.) ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long  and  alum  works  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1826, 

12  in  alar  extent;  in  the  male  the  prevailing  having  previously  held  for  a  short  time  the 

color  is  shining  black,  with  a  purplish  and  steel-  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 

blue  gloss ;  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  part  pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  he  joined  Robeirt 

of  breast,  light  chocolate  brown ;  the  female  is  Owen's  community  at  New  Harmony,  from 

light  olivaceous  brown;  bill  and  feet  black,  which  he  retired  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

'It  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  from  Removing  to  Nashville  in  1828,  he  was  ap^ 

the  Atlantic  to  California,  thongh  probably  not  pointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 

on  the  Pacific  coast ;  it  frequents  fields  and  geology  in  the  university  of  tliat  city,  and  m 

farmyards,  following  cattle,  sometimes  picking  1881  geologist  to  the  state  of  Tennessee^  betii 

ticks  from  their  backs,  and  at  others  feeding  of  which  positions  he  held  until  the  close  of 

on  the  seeds,  worms,  and  insects  contained  in  his  life.    His  reports  on  the  geology  el  Ten* 

their  dung;  large  flocks  migrate  to  the  north  nessee,  and  numerous  memoirs  on  geology  and 

to  breed  in  spring,  returning  in  autumn.    The  mineralogy  published  in  the  **  Transactions^'  of 

females  have  the  habit  of  dropping  their  eggs,  scientific  b(xlies  in  Europe  and  America,  are 

singly,  into  the  nests  of  other  snudler  birds,  as  his  chief  literary  productions.    His  collections 

sparrows,  warblers,  and  fiycatohers;  in  New  illastrating  these  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 

England  the  sammer  yellow  bird's  nest  is  most  the  finest  ever  possessed  by  a  single  individual 

freqaently  selected ;  the  eggs  thus  stealthily  in  the  United  States. 

dropped  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  TROPE  (Gr.  rp«fr»,  to  turn),  in  rhetoric,  on 
true  ones,  and  are  more  quickly  hatched  by  the  expression  used  in  a  different  sense,  or,  liter- 
foster  parents;  of  course,  with  this  habit  the  ally  speaking,  turned  from  its  primary  signifi- 
cow  birds  do  not  pair,  nor  display  the  lasting  cation,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  idea  in 
attachment  of  ordinary  birds.  The  European  a  lively  or  forcible  manner.  The  term  is  gen- 
cackoo  has  the  same  habit  of  abandoning  her  erally  considered  to  comprise  the  figures  called 
progeny  to  the  care  of  strangers ;  bat  this  is  metaphor,  allegory,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  present  bird,  be-  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  Many  words  or 
longing  to  a  fiimily  proverbial  for  the  ingenuity  phrases  originally  employed  as  tropes  have  by 
with  which  their  nests  are  constructed.  If  the  constant  use  acquired  a  derivative  signification 
cow  bird's  egg  be  deposited  in  a  newly  finished  which  has  superseded  the  orighial  one. 
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TBOPHONIITS,  a  Greek  of  the  fkbnloiis  pe-  ti&ged  witih  oream  color  or  light  plok;  fitst  5 

riod,  a  son  of  Ei^ns,  king  of  Orchomenua,  or  primaries  blade  on  the  oater  webe^  and  tlu 

according  to  one  legend,  of  Apollo.    He  built,  shafts  of  the  long  tail  feathers  bhi^  to  ms 

with  his  brother  Agamedes,  the  temple  of  the  end,  where  they  are  white ;  a  bUd  nirk 

Delphi,  and  the  treasury  of  King  Hyiieus  in  over  eyes  to  oodput ;   bill  onnge  i«d  and 

BcDOtia.  After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  as  iris  brown ;    tarsus  and  toes  yellov  at  bse, 

a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  near  Leba-  webs  and  claws  black.  It  sometimes  codm 

dea  in  Boeotia.  near  the  Florida  coast,  but  is  Qsoally  seen  in 

TROPHY -(Gr.  rpotraiov,  from  rpcirw,  to  turn,  the  tropical  Atlantic  far  from  land.  Tbe  long 

to   defeat),    literally,  a  memorial  of  victory  tail  feathers  of  the  P.  otonintrttf  (Gmel.),  !&• 

erected  on  a  field  of  battle.    It  consisted  gen-  habiting  the  tropical  Pacific,  are  of  a  bngbt 

eraUy  of  the  arms  of  slain  enemies  placed  upon  red  color,  and  are  used  as  ornaments  bj  tbe 

the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  in  later  times  upon  a  South  sea  islanders, 

stone  or  metal  pillar,  with  an  explanatory  in-  TBOPIGS  (Gr.  rpotnij  a  tarn),  in  astronooj, 

scription,  sad,  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  or  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  soch 

some  other  deity,  whence  it  was  regarded  as  in-  distance  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  greatest 

Tiolable.    To  the  end  also  that  hostOe  feelings  recession  of  the  sun  from  it  toward  tbe  poles, 

might  notbe  perpetuated,  trophies  were  allowed  or  to  the  sun^s  greatest  dedisa^a.  Toat  in 

to  perish  by  natural  causes,  and  any  attempt  to  the  northern  hemisphere  is  odled  tbe  tropic 

repair  them  when  decayed  was  deemed  sacrile-  of  Cancer,  and  that  in  the  sootbontbe  tropic 

gious.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  was  com-  of  Capricorn,  from  their  tonchiog  the  ecliptic 

mon  among  the  Greeks,  and  subsequent  to  121  in  the  first  points  of  Uiose  signs.  (See  Gjjceb, 

B.  C.  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  some  of  and  Capsicoiin.)     It  is  between  tbe  tropica 

whose  generals  e3n;>ended  large  sums  in  memo-  that  the  sun's  path  is  drcuniacribed,  its  louiittl 

rial  works  of  this  kind.    These,  however,  were  movement  being  from  one  to  the  otber  ani 

more  frequently  raised  in  Home  than  on  the  back  again  in  the  ecliptic— In  geograpby,  the 

field  of  battle,  and  in  later  times  took  the  form  tropics,  also  known  as  that  of  Cancer  xoAM 

of  magnificent  triumphal  arches  or  columns,  of  Capricorn,  are  the  two  parallels  of  latitude 

TROPIC  BIRD  (phaiton^  Linn.),  a  genus  of  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  th^  soIsticeB. 

web-footed  oceanic  birds,  constitutmg  the  fam-  (See  Solstice.) 

ily  pkamnida.    They  are  characterized  by  a  TROPLONG,'BATMOin)  TEioDOBE,aFieiicb 

long,  strong,  pointed  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  jigrist  and  magistrate,  bom  at  Bt  Gaodeni, 

idightly  curv^,  without  nail  and  the  edges  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  Oct  8, 1*195. 

finely  serrated ;  nostrils  at  base  of  bill,  lateral,  He  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1815,  v», 

and  pervious ;    face  covered  with  feathers ;  after  distinguishing  himself  as  Idng-s  attoio^ 

wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  primary  the  at  various  places,  was  in  1833  appointed  pr^ 

longest ;  tarsi  short  and  strong,  feet  small,  and  dent  in  the  royal  court  at  Nan«y.  Be  W9 

toes  fully  webbed ;  hind  toe  small ;  tail  with  commenced  publishing  the  woric  that  entitles 

2  long,  straw-like  feathers,  whence  the  French  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  tbe  Freud  jn- 

name  paUie  en  qu^ue  or  straw-tail ;  sailors  call  rists,  Le  droit  eUsil  expUofie  (28  vols.  Sro.,  1S3S- 

them  Doatswain  bird  and  marline-spike.     In  'SB).    In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

habits  and  appearance  they  come  near  the  gulls  academy  of  moral  and  political  scsenoes,  taa^ 

and  terns ;   they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  1846  was  made  a  peer  by  Lonis  Philippe  On 

tropics,  so  that  the  mariner  knows,  when  they  the  revolution  of  February  he  joined  mam- 

hover  around  his  vessel,  that  he  is  in  or  near  partists,  and,  on  Dec.  22, 1848,  waa  iPP^^^ 

the  tropical  zone.    Their  powers  of  flight  are  first  president  of  the  court  of  Parts.  In  ^ 

great,  and  they  are  usually  seen  at  considerable  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  De  kpmppf^f^ 

distances  from  land :  they  live  almost  entirely  which  was  extensively  circulated.  Jboiigiw 

on  the  wing,  and,  when  they  do  not  return  to  member  of  the  new  senate,  Jan.  26. 1831  ^ 

the  distant  shore  to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  was  appointed  one  of  its  vice-preaaeats,  lod 

of  the  ocean ;  they  are  excellent  swimmers,  in  1854  its  president,  becoming  meaovbi^ 

The  food  consists  of  fish  and  other  marine  ani«  president  of  tlie  court  of  cassatian  and  gnw 

mala,  which  they  dart  upon  from  a  great  height ;  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  1658  Is^ 

they  are  fond  of  following  the  shoals  of  flying  was  named  a  member  of  the  privy  eoam» 

.fish,  seizing  them  as  they  emerge  from  the  sea  the  emperor.    Beside  the  worka  *^^*P^ 

to  avoid  the  porpoises,  tunnies,  and  other  car-  tioned,  he  has  written  2>«  ^^P^^^^^^ 

nivorous  enemies.    They  are  not  larger  in  the  tianitme  aur  le  droit  dcil  det  JSpnaiaiO^i 

body  than  a  piffeon,  though  longer ;  they  con-  2d  ed.,  1866),  and  Du  pownoirdt  Vi^9ff^^ 

gregate  in  considerable  numbers  at  their  breed*  eeignement  (8vo.,  1844).    He  is  also  a^^^^* 

ing  places,  on  rocky  shores  and  desert  islauds,  utor  to  the  Oautte  dee  tr&unava^  the  Aeru  tf< 

placing  the  nest  on  the  ground  or  in  holes  in  Ugielation,  and  the  Moniteur.                ,  . 

trees ;  the  eggs  are  2 ;  their  flesh  is  fishy  and  TROPPAU,  a  fortified  town  and  the  capita 

toug^.    The  common  tropic  bird  (P.  eandidue,  of  Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  circle  and  pns- 

Gray)  is  about  80  Inches  long  and  88  in  alar  dpality  of  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa,  a  tiibatarr 

extent ;  it  is  a  satiny  white,  the  wings  banded  of  the  Oder,  36  m.  K.  £.  firom  Ohnatz;  pop.  in 

with  black,  and  the  head,  back^  and  wings  1867, 18,861.    Thedtyis  wellbnilt,!!^"^* 
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castle  of  the  prinoes  of  liohtenstein,  a  gynuia-  or  sea  tront^  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  and 
siam,  a  sohool  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  a  RbnuT;  rivers  of  that  continent,  many  of  which  com- 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  museum  of  municate  with  the  sea;  it  yaries  considerably 
national  antiquities.    Woollen,  linen,  soap,  par  in.  color,  like  all  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
per,  and  leather  are  manufactured.    The  diplo-  character  of  the  water  and  the  quality  of  the 
matic  congress,  afterward  removed  to  Laybaoh,  food ;  it  is  greenish  gray  or  bluish  black  above, 
was  held  here  in  the  autumn  of  1820.  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  white  below, 
TROIJBADOITRS.   SeePsovENgAL  Postbt.  with  a  few  black  spots  above  the  lateral  line; 
TROUGHTON,  Edward,  an  English  astro-  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  2i  feet,  and,  being 
nomical  instrument  maker,  bom  in  Oct  1758,  abundant  in  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris, 
died  in  London,  June  12, 18^85.  He  entered  the  is  next  in  value  to  the  salmon,  which  it  re- 
firm  of  his  uncle  and  brother,  who  carried  on  sembles  in  habits.    -Another  very  large  and 
business  as  mathematical  instrument  makers,  excellent  species  is  the  F.  Lemanua  (YaL),  at- 
and  became  highly  distinguished  for  his  sue-  taining  a  weight  of  over  80  lbs. ;  they  are  kept 
cefls  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  instru-  in  private  running  waters,  but  require  a  large 
ments;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  he  im-  supply  of 'small  fishes  for  food ;  they  ascend  the 
proved  and  extended  every  instrument  that  he  streams  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  as  the  salmon 
touched,  and  that  every  astronomical  instru*  does  from  the  sea ;  they  are  easily  and  success* 
meot  was  in  turn  the  subject  of  his  attention."  fully  transported  to  stock  other  lakes.    The  so 
He  wrote  articles  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Tran»-  called  sea  trout  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
actions,"  and  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia."  (talino  immaculatuiy  H.  B.  Storer)  has  the  flesh 
TBOUP,  a  W.  00.  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  of  a  fine  pink  color  and  superior  flavor;  the 
Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  color  is  sea-green  above,  lower  parts  and  the 
rirer;  area,  about  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  fins  white;  it  rarely  exceeds  a  weight  of  7  lb& ; 
16,879,  of  whom  10,002  were  slaves.    The  snr-  it  probably  belongs  to  the  gehns  fario.  This  roe- 
&C6  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  cies,  often  called  salmon  trout,  ^ords  in  spring 
productions  in  1860  were  14,481  bales  of  cotton,  and  summer  excdlent  sport  with  a  brilliant 
687,205  bnah«ls  of  Indian  corn,  120,802  of  oats,  scarlet  and  gold  fly,  either  from  a  stationary 
and  142,884  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  8  point,  or  from  a  boat  under  easy  sail,  witn 
tanneries,  a  -Woollen  factory,  82  churches,  and  about  80  yards  of  line  out  and  at  least  70  more  on 
1,440  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  in-  the  reel.    There  are  several  other  species  called 
tersected  by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  rail-  sahnon  trout  in  lakes  shut  off  from  the  sea  and 
road.    Capital,  La  Grange.  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Maine.    The 
TROUP,  Gborob  M.,  an  American  states-  red-bellied  trout  (F.  erythrogoBter^  Val.),  of 
man,  born  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  then  in  tiie  the  lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  attains 
territory  of  Georgia,  in  1780,  died  in  Laurens  a  length  of  2  to  2)^  feet ;  it  is  deep  greenish  on 
CO.,  Ga.,  May  8,  1856.    He  was  graduated  at  the  back,  lighter  on  tiie  sides  and  below,  the 
Princeton  college  in  1797,  was  admitted  soon  sides  with  red  spots,  and  the  abdomen  orange 
ifter  to  the  bar,  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of  red.  The  spots  of  trout  resist  the  action  of  heat 
U  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legisla-  and  even  of  alcohol  for  a  long  time. — ^The  corn- 
are.    Between  1807  and  1816  he  was  a  repre-  mon  brook  or  speckled  trout  of  North  America 
mutative  in   congress  firom  Georgia,  and  in  (salmo  /ontinaliA,  Mitch.)  is   from  8  to  20 
816  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator.    From  1828  inches  long,  pale  brownish  above  with  darker 
o  1827  he  ivas  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  reticulated  markings ;  sides  lighter,  with  numer- 
829  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  TJ.  S.  ous  circular  yellow  spots,  many  with  a  bright 
enate,  frona  which  he  retired  before  the  ex-  red  spot  in  the  centre;  white  or  yellowish 
miration  of  his  term  on  account  of  ill  health,  white  below ;  the  first  ray  of  pectorals,  ven- 
fe  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  an  impassion-  trals,  and  anal  edged  widi  white  and  bladi 
d  speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  with  the  rest  of  these  fins  reddish.    It  is  found 
ble  of  the  advocates  of  state  rights  and  state  abundantly  in  the  streams  of  the  British  prov* 
>vereignty.  inces,  the  New  England,  middle,  and  western 
TROUT,  a  name  popularly  restricted  to  the  states,  and  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed  as 
yeciea  of  the  salmon  family  inhabiting  exclu-  food ;  it  is  rarely  taken  weigUng  more  than  1^ 
vely  or  principally  fresh  water,  and  etnbra^  lbs. ;  the  markings  vary  considerably  aocord- 
ng  members  of  the  three  sub-genera  of  the  old  ing  to  locality  and  season ;  in  New  Brunswick 
itiaa  aalmo  made  by  Valenciennes,  viz.,  MLmo^  and  Nova  Scotia  it  descends  to  the  sea  when  it 
iru7,  and  salar;  the  family  characters  have  can;  it  is  the  same  species  from  Labrador  to 
ten  given  under  Saucok.    The  salmon  trouts  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.    It  is  a  great  favorite 
long:  to  the  genus  fcmo  (Val.),  having  one  with  anglers,  and  its  capture  leads  the  lover 
w  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  the  true  salmons  of  nature  amid  the  most  romantic  scenery  and 
vlng  the  palate  smooth ;  the  species  are  so  at  the  finest  season  of  l^e  year ;  it  is  taken  by 
lied  from    the  redness  of  the  flesh,  but  all  the  hook  and  line  baited  with   a  minnow, 
e  trouts  have  this  color  at  some  epoch  of  shrimp,  worm,  or  artificial  fiy ;    In  narrow 
air  lirea,  depending  probably  on  their  food,  streams,  just  beifore  the  spawning  season,  when 
le  salmon   trout  of  Europe  (F.    argenteus^  it  is  little  incHned  to  bite,  it  may  be  caught  by 
ii. ;  salmo   trutta,  Linn.),  called  also  white  titillation,  by  passing  the  hand  oareftilly  under 
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the  tail,  and,  as  the  tioUing  is  gently  perform*  fleoitions ;  the  average  weight  is  12  to  SO  Ibi, 
ed,  alowly  moving  it  toward  the  head,  nntil  bj  though  it  attains  sometimes  more  thm  twin 
a  sudden  grasp  it  is  seized  and  landed ;  it  is  also  this  size.    The  siskiwit  tront  (d.  naoowet^  A^) 
sometimes  meanlj  taken  in  the  spawning  sea-  belongs  to  the  genns  solar  (VaL) ;  it  is  of  kigo 
son  bj  a  large  hook  fiistened  to  the  end  of  a  size,  stont  and  tiiick,  of  a  ridi  flavor,  but  so  i^ 
long  stick. — ^In  the  genns  salmo  belongs  also  the  as  to  be  almost  nnfit  for  food ;  tor  deKription 
diar  of  the  Britirii  and  Swiss  lakes  l8»  wnbkt,  and  figure  see  Agassb^s  ^^Lake  Bnperior,^p.38l 
Linn.),  nsnally  9  to  12  inches  long,  out  some^  (8vo.,  Boston,  1860). — ^The  trout,  both  in  Eo- 
times  18  or  20 ;  it  is  nmber-brown  above,  the  rope  and  America,  is  a  favorite  sotgect  for  pis* 
sides  lighter  with  nnmerons  red  spots,  the  low*  oicoltnre,  from  the  ease  with  whiueh  artifioal 
er  parts  and  fins  reddish  orange;  it  varies  like  fecundation  of  the  eggs  can  be  esffiscted;  but  it 
all  other  trouts,  and  oocasionalTj  attains  a  larger  has  as  yet  been  practised  here  on  a  very  sdhiII 
size  than  the  above ;  it  frequents  the  deep  part  scale  only ;  the  labor  and  expense  atte&dioga 
of  the  lakes,  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  affi>rds  large  vivarium  of  trout  are  very  smaD,  wbUe  tb« 
but  little  sport  to  the  angler ;  its  American  remuneration  may  be  made  very  lai^.— lie 
representative  is  the  S,  ogtuusa  (Qirard)  of  the  reader  is   referred  to  Sir   Hnmphiy  Diiy^ 
great  lakes  of  Maine.   The  northern  char  (8.  $al-  *'  Salmonia^'  for  a  sportsman's  aooount  of  fiden* 
wUwuij  Linn.),  from  the  lakes  of  Wales,  is  an-  tific  fiy-fishingfor  trout, 
other  smaller  species. — ^In  the  genus  mUar  (Y al.)        TROVfiR  (Fr.  trottv&r^  to  find),  the  name  of 
there  are  2  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer.    The  an  action  at  law  in  common  use  inEBj^snd  and 
common  European  brook  trout  (taUvr  fario,  in  the  United  States,  to  determine  t^  oiniei^ 
Yal.)  b  usually  10  to  14  inches  long,  though  ship  of  property.     The  plaintiff  dedsrea,  in 
sometimes  considerably  larger,  even  to  a  weight  substance,  that  he  was  lawfully  poBaesud  of  a 
of  15  lbs. ;  it  is  shorter  and  stouter  tiian  the  certain  article  on  a  certain  day,  and  loet  the 
salmon,    yellowish  brown  above,  passing  to  same ;  that  it  came  into  the  posaeason  of  the 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  below,  the  defendant  by  finding;  and  that  the  defendant 
back  spotted  with  reddish   brown   and  the  has  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff^  aod 
sides  with  briffht  red ;  the  young  are  trans-  has  converted  it  to  his  own  use.    Thb  actka 
versely  banded ;  deformed  specimens  are  fre-  is  one  form  of  trespass  on  the  case.    (SeeTsD- 
quently  seen.  The  colors  are  brightest  in  rapid  pass.)    Li  the  distant  age  when  it  vaa  &st 
streams  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom;  thefla-  used,  the  declaration  may  have  narrated  le- 
vor  of  the  flesh  is  finest  from  the  end  of  May  curatdy  the  facts  of  the  case;  but  for  aim 
to  the  end  of  September,  soon  after  which  time  the  losing  and  finding  have  been  rentdes 
the  spawniuff  season  begins.    This  species  is  as  mere  legal  fictions,  which  the  defenmu 
highly  prized  by  anglers,  and  especially  fly-^  not  at  liberty  to  deny.    The  action  is  maixL- 
fishers ;  the  caution  with  which  it  takes  the  tainable :  1,  where  the  property  in  queatkn  if 
bait,  and  its  strength  and  activity  when  hooked,  a  personal  chattel;  2,  where  the  plaintiff  haA 
test  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  angler  in  no  a  general  or  special  property  in  the  thing  vit^ 
small  degree;  being  fond  of  swiftly  running  aright  of  possession;  8,  where  the  defendiQi 
waters,  and  swinuning  almost  always  against  has  wrongfolly  converted  the  thing  to  his  ov]e 
the  current,  the  bait  must  be  thrown  up  stream ;  use,  whidi  conversion  may  be  proved  by  la 
it  darts  with  great  impetuosity  at  real  or  artifi-  wrongftil  taking  of  it,  or  his  wroi^^  detentioB 
dal  flies;  the  experienced  fisherman  knows  of  it,  or  his  wrongful  use  or  nusoae  of  it    Tte 
where  to  cast  his  line  in  deep  holes  under  action  demands  not  the  thing  itself  but  daia- 
banks,  where  it  likes  to  remain  quiet  and  con*  ages  for  the  wrongftd  conversion ;  and  if  t^« 
cealed.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  nests  or  holes  plaintiff  recovers,  tibe  damages  diould  be  rans* 
in  the  sand,  as  in  ^e  salmon.    Several  allied  ured  by  the  value  of  the  thing  at  the  tine  d 
species  are  ifbund  in  the  mountain  streams  and  the  conversion,  with  interest,  and  the  judgnteat 
lakes  of  central  and  northern  Europe.    The  is  for  these  daanages  and  costs.    If  tlie  def end- 
great  gray  trout  (S,  feroo^  Yal.)  is  of  much  ant  prevails,  the  judgmmt  is  for  his  C06t& 
larger  size,  but  of  inferior  fiavor ;  it  inhabits        TROWBRIDGE,    EDifUND,    an    Amencn 
the  deepest  lakes ;  it  is  purplish  brown  above,  judge,  bom  in  Kewton,  Mass.,  in  1709,  died  h. 
Ming  to  light  gray  on  the  sides,  and  orange  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1798.    He  was  gradnsie^ 
yellow  below,  with  a  few  spots  above  the  at  Harviud  college  in  1728,  studied  law,  ^ 
lateral  line ;  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  indiff^erent^  rose  to  great  distinction  in  his  profeaaioa.    li 
and  of  an  orange  yellow  color ;  the  females  are  1749  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  is 
dark  gray  above ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  8  1767  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  in  whi^ 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  and  more.    The  capadty  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Oapt.  Pre$- 
gray  trout  of  the  North  American  great  lakes,  ton,  who  commanded  the  ^itish  troopa  «r 
from  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic  gaged  in  the  *'  Boston  massacre,*^  M^h  5. 
ocean,  is  the  8.  Tiamayeush  (Yal.),  and  the  1770.    Two  years  later  he  left  the  benefa,  *^ 
$almo  wmethygtu$  of  Mitchill  and  De  Kay ;  it  is  until  the  dose  of  his  life  lived  in  retiresiMCu 
called  togne  by  the  Oanadian  lumbermen,  and  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  moat  pn^ 
fmok  its  size  and  voracity  the  tyrant  of  the  found  lawyer  of  his  time  in  New  England,  ud. 
lakes;  it  is  greenish  ashy  above  with  yellow-  after  his  retirement  occupied  himself  ehiefiT  is 
ish  gray  spots,  and  below  white  with  blni^  re-  writing  essays  upon  difficult  qnestioDS  of  !«▼. 
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TROT,  a  oitj-  of  N«w  York,  oamtal  of  Bens-  burg  by  rail  to  Ooming,  and  thenoe  hj  the  Erie 
leiaer  oo.,  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Undaon  riyer,  oanaL  Among  the  liurgest  mannfaotnring  ea- 
st the  bead  of  sloop  navigation,  and  also  at  the  tabliahments  of  the  ooantrj  are  the  Rensselaer 
hesd  of  tide  water,  in  lat.  42°  44'  N.,  lonff.  78°  iron  oompanj,  prodnoing  raiJs  and  merchant 
40'  W.,  161  m.  N.  from  New  York  city,  and  6  m.  iron ;  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  factory,  producing 
K.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1840, 19,834 ;  in  1860,  merchant  iron,  railway  spikes,  horse  shoes,  ^. ; 
88,786 ;  in  1860, 89,286.  The  sorfaoe  of  the  city  and  the  Albany  iron  works,  situated  here,  pro- 
comprises  the  idlttvial  flats  f  of  a  mile  wide  on  dndng  merchant  iron,  nails,  railway  spikes  and 
the  rirer,  and  the  hills  on  the  K  known  as  Mt.  chairs,  locomotive  tires,  azl^  plates,  Aic.  These 
Ida.  Wynant^s  Kill  on  the  8.,  and  Poesten  EiU  establishments  consume  annually  about  76,000 
at  the  middle  of  the  city,  breSi^  through  these  tons  of  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  iron,  employ  1,700 
UIIb  in  narrow  ravines,  and  in  a  series  of  oaa-  hands,  and  turn  out  annually  $8,000,000  worth 
eades,  the  former  fumiabing  12  mill  sites  with  of  goods.  The  value  of  the  other  iron  manufao- 
a,000  horse  power,  the  latter  10  sites  with  tures  of  the  city,  carried  on  by  more  than  80 
1,000  horse  power ;  while  the  state  dam  across  firms,  and  consisting  of  stoves,  hollow  ware, 
the  Hodson,  at  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  furnish-  hot  air  furnaces,  machinery,  steam  engines, 
es  4,000  horse  power.  Beside  these,  there  is  scythes,  shovels,  malleable  iron,  safes,  butts, 
an  immense  amount  of  steam  power  in  use.  hinges,  steel  springs,  agricultural  im^ements, 
Meadow  creek  now  forms  the  Hoosio  street  ^^,  is  <^  about  the  same  amount.  The  Troy 
sewer ;  and  Hie  pure  water  with  which  the  city  coach  and  car  factory  employs  from  200  to 
is  supplied  by  the  Troy  water  works,  is  drawn  800  workmen,  who  make  from  $800,000  to 
from  Piscawin  creek  into  reservoirs  which  are  $400,000  worth  of  railroad  cars,  omnibuses, 
sufficiently  high  to  carry  the  water  to  the  top  coaches,  d^.,  annually,  which  are  sent  to  near* 
of  most  of  the  houses.  Protection  against  fire  ly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
is  afforded  by  a  number  of  hand  fire  engines,  to  Ouba  and  South  America.  The  annual  pro* 
hose  carts,  and  hook  and  ladder  apparatus,  and  duct  of  the  shirt  and  collar  business  is  $1,000,- 
b/  8  first  class  steam  fire  engines  of  great  power  000,  requiring  the  labor  of  4,600  persons ;  of 
aud  capacity.  Troy  is  situated  at  we  principal  flour  and  grist  mills,  $2,000,000 ;  of  cotton  and 
outletof  the  Erie  and  Oham|dain  canals;  audit  woollen  mills,  $600,000;  of  breweries  and 
is  connected  with  Lake  Ohampliun  and  the  north  distilleries,  $700,000;  of  the  lumber  trade, 
by  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall,  Rensselaer  and  $4,000,000;  of  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
Saratoga,  and  Troy  and  Boston  railroads,  the  last  inclnding  clothing,  paper  and  paper  hangings, 
Darned  connecting  it  with  the  east  also;  with  the  tanneries,  boots  ana  shoes,  pattern  making, 
vest  by  the  New  York  central  railroad ;  with  carving,  dso.,  $8,000,000.  The  state  census  of 
iie  south  by  the  Hudson  river  railroad;  and  1866  placed  the  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
nth  the  east  by  the  western  railroad.  In  the  the  lumber  trade,  at  $8,111,847,  and  the  hands 
)6ntre  of  the  city  is  the  union  railroad  depot,  employed  at  7,469.  A  careful  examination  in 
milt  in  1868-*4,  one  of  the  largest  structures  1866  showed  the  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
>f  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  being  404  the  lumber  trade,  to  be  $10,108,000,  and  the 
>r  240  feet,  with  walls  at  the  sides  27  feet  high  hands  10,082.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
supporting  the  roof  in  a  snngle  arch,  and  a  product,  including  the  lumber  trade,  amounts  to 
»wer  116  feet  high.  All  the  railroad  lines  about  $17,200,000,  consummated  by  the  labor 
teutre  at  this  depot,  and  60  trains  arrive  at  or  of  about  12,000  hands.  The  most  extensive 
lepart  from  It  daily.  The  river  is  spanned  by  mathematical  instrument  establishment  in  the 
I  bridge  1,600  fbet  long,  which  is  provided  United  States  is  in  this  city,  as  is  also  one  of 
rith  two  carriage  ways,  a  railway,  and  a  walk  the  largest  of  the  few  American  globe  manu* 
or  foot  passengers. —The  iron  manufactures  of  factories.  The  amount  of  the  banking  cap^ 
Troy  are  of  g^eat  and  increasiog  importance,  ital  of  Troy  is  $8,008,600.  The  Troy  savinga 
iud  by  means  of  these  alone  the  dty  has  be-  bank,  established  April  28,  1823,  is  the  thira 
ome  a  controlling  point  in  the  iron  interest  on  savings  bank  incorporated  in  the  state.  The 
his  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  al-  amount  of  property  which  reached  tide  water  at 
eady  beam  a  relation  to  the  country  east  of  Troy  by  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain  cuials  in  1860 
hose  mountains  similar  to  that  which  Pitts-  was  696,780  tons,  valued  at  $17,048,880 ;  ai 
urg  bears  to  the  country  west  pf  them.  Here  which  882,466  tons,  valued  at  $8,811,629,  were 
re  easily,  speedily,  and  cheaply  brought  the  products  of  the  forest;  446  tons,  at  $126,228,  of 
ich  magnetic  ores  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  the  animals;  189,477  tons,  at  $7,828,602,  of  agri* 
ematitic  ores  of  the  eastern  counties  of  New  oulture;  20,289  tons,  at  $823,644,  of  manufao- 
:ork  and  the  western  counties  of  Massaohu-  tures;  4,616  tons,  at  $1,798,687,  of  merchandise; 
Btts,  which  latter  ores  possess  properties  for  148,687  tons,  at  $8,664,846,  of  other  articles. — 
Toducing  the  most  superior  quality  of  iron  The  churches  of  the  city  are  83,  viz. :  8  Baptist, 
lade  in  the  country.  The  anthracite  coal  of  1  Congregational,  1  Disciples^  4  Episoopal,  1 
Pennsylvania  is  deliverable  here  by  the  way  of  Friends',  1  Qerman  mission,  1  Jewish,  7  Meth- 
tie  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and  the  Hud-  odist,  2  Wesleyan  Methodist,  6  Presbyterian,  2 
on  river  from  Bondout,  while  the  bituminous  Associate  Presbyterian,  8  Roman  OatiioUc,  1 
oalg  are  brought  from  the  Oumberland  region  Unitarian,  and  1  UniversaUst.  Tlie  city  is  di- 
1  large  elaaa  sailing  veaselo,  and  firom  Blosa-  vided  into  10  wards,  each  of  which  elects  2 
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aldermen,  who,  with  the  major  and  recorder,  April  0, 1805.  The  tatj  charter  was  gmted 
form  the  common  council.  The  common  schools  April  12, 1816.  On  June  20, 1820,  a  fire  tcek 
are  under  the  charge  of  2  commissioners  from  place  vhich  destroyed  propertj  yalned  it 
each  ward.  The  number  of  schools  is  28,  of  ^90,000,  including  98  buildings  situated  in  Um 
teachers  104,  and  of  pupils  T,946 ;  the  cost  Uiicldy  populated  and  businesa  portion  of  the 
of  instruction  per  annum  is  $39,071.76.  The  city.  Another  fire  on  Aug.  25, 1854^  destrored 
Troy  young  men^s  association  for  mutual  im-  property  valned  at  $1,000,000,  indnding  300 
provement  (the  second  institution  of  the  kind  buUdings.  On  May  10, 1862,  a  conflagration  ds> 
established  in  the  state)  has  a  valuable  library  stroyed  property  Talued  at  $3,000,000,  indid- 
of  14,000  volumes,  and  a  reading  room  pro*  ing  671  buildings,  among  whidi  waa  the  niufla 
Tided  with  70  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  raOroad  depot,  the  second  Presbytenan.  United 
maint4iins  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter.  Presbyterian,  and  North  Bsftist  ehnraiea.  the 
It  occupies  a  part  of  the  beautiful  freestone  free  chapel,  the  Troy  orphan  aqrliun,  the  Wa^ 
building  on  First  street,  known  as  the  Athe-  ren  freeinstitate,  the  church  asylom,  the  Seas- 
nsDum,  m  which  building  the  post  office,  dty  selaer  polytechnic  institute,  the  Troj  aeademy, 
offices,  and  2  banks  are  also  accommodated,  the  Troy  dty  bank,  the  Union  house,  Waahkg^ 
The  Troy  female  seminary,  situated  on  Second  ton  hall,  and  Uie  Fulton  house.  The  in  took 
street,  fronting  Park  place,  was  founded  at  on  the  bridge  which  croaaee  tiie  findaoB,  one 
ICiddlebury,  V t,  and  was  removed  to  Troy  in  half  of  whidi  was  burned,  inclndiiig  the  draw. 
1821.  It  has  gained  a  national  reputation  un-  Seven  lives  were  lost, 
der  the  charge  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  £mma  Wil-  TROT  (TbojaX  the  name  of  a  dMiict  ia  the 
lard.  The  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute,  en*  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  tnd  el  a 
dowed  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  was  organ*  city  situated  in  it.  The  latter  waa  slse  called 
ized  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Dinm,  and  the  former  Troas,  now  the  Treed, 
application  of  mathematics  to  civil  engineer*  According  to  th%  account  of  Homer,  the  dtj 
ing  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  has  in  its  was  situated  on  ground  rising  above  the  pltts 
special  departments  a  reputation  second  only  formed  by  the  rivers  Scamander  and  ISnioia 
to  that  of  West  Point.  It  has  100  students  and  On  the  S.  £.  was  a  hill,  which  waa  a  spar  4tf 
14  teachers.  The  Troy  university,  opened  in  Mt.  Ida,  and  on  which  were  the  accopdis  d 
1858,  occupies  a  commanding  podtion  on  Mt.  the  Trojans  called  Pergammn,  tlie  paisees  of 
Ida,  is  269  by  58  feet^  and  4  stones  high,  is  built  the  king,  and  the  templea  of  tlie  gods.  Xo 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  can  accommodate  such  city  as  Troy  and  no  snch  peope  is  ibe 
150  pupils.  Other  institutions  of  note  are  Trojans  were  known  in  historic  times;  Vat  a 
the  Marshall  infirmary,  incorporated  in  1851,  region  caUed  Troas  waa  spoken  of  by  Herodo- 
founded  by  Benjamin  Marshall ;  the  Troy  tus  and  Thucydides,  comprising  the  terriuvj 
orphan  asylum,  incorporated  April  10,  18S5,  ^^  westwsrd  of  an  imaginaiy  line,  drawn  froa 
supported  by  donations  and  state  appropria-  the  N.  £.  corner  of  we  Adramyttian  gotf  to 
tions;  St.  Joseph's  academy,  which  is  a  free  the  Propontis  at  Parium."  There  have  bess 
adiool;  St.  liary's  orphan  asylum,  the  Troy  various  opinions  respecting  tho  she  d  tlkc 
hospital,  and  St.  Peter's  college,  all  under  the  ancient  dty,  and  many  efforts  nuide  to  no- 
charge  of  the  Roman  Oatholics ;  and  the  War*  ondle  the  present  topography  with  tiie  geo> 
ren  free  institute,  a  school  for  indigent  fe-  graphical  statements  made  in  the  HoBCiie 
male  children.  The  total  valuation  of  prop*  poems  and  other  ancient  writings,  Init  thai  ftr 
erty  in  Troyin  1861  was  $18,079,680,  of  which  with  but  little  success.  The  moden  rner 
$8,162,500  was  real  estate,  and  $4,917,180  per-  Mendere,  which  rises  near  the  snmnit  d  Mt 
sonal  property. — ^The  first  house  of  any  note  Ida,  and  runs  40  m.  N,  W.  into  the  HeOespont, 
on  the  dte  of  Troy  was  built  by  Matthias  Van-  ia  generally  thought  to  be  the  SeamandK.  I> 
derheyden  in  1752,  and  is  stUl  standing  on  the  the  plain  its  width  is  from  200  to  800  feet,  sod 
8.  K  comer  of  River  and  Division  streets.  The  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  atreara  is  tk 
dwelling  of  Jacob  I.  Yanderheyden,  built  in  Troad.  The  next  in  size  is  the  Dombrak, 
1767,  is  also  standing  in  the  northern  part  of  which  ia  only  12  m.  in  length,  and  is  coosid- 
the  city.  Between  1786  and  1790  the  tract  ered  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Simoia.  Thm 
was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  with  streets  running  streams  formed  a  junction  in  the  time  of  lle> 
at  right  angles  excepting  where  such  plan  was  mer,  but  now  ^ter  the  Hellespont  bj  different 
inteifered  with  by  the  course  of  the  river,  channels.  The  Dinm  of  hiatoary  was  Ibaaded. 
Hitherto  the  place  had  been  variously  known  aocor^g  to  Strabo,  about  the  bagiBwiiy  d 
aa  Yanderheyden's  ferry,  Ferry  hook,  and  the  7th  century  B.  0.,  and  waa  uuisliitad  by 
Ashley^s  ferry ;  but  on  Jan.  5, 1789,  the  name  iBolic  Greeks,  but,  in  apito  of  the  npelaikn 
Troy  waa  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  free-  of  occupying  the  dte  of  the  ancient  city,  did 
holders.  At  this  time  the  pla^  contained  6  not  become  a  place  of  importance  natil  the 
small  stores  and  d>out  a  dozen  dwellings.  Troy  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Asia.  Th^  laigdy 
was  formed  as  a  town,  March  18, 1791,  and  the  augmented  ita  dignity  and  power,  on  the  SBp> 
first  village  charter  was  adopted  in  the  same  podtion  that  it  was  the  parent  of  th^  owa 
year.  This  was  superseded  by  another  on  Feb.  dty.  Demetrius  of  Soepds  and  Heetias  took 
16,  1798,  and  the  village  was  formally  incor-  the  ground  that  the  Homerio  Hinm  did  ad 
porated  by  state  acts  passed  April  2, 1801,  and  occupy  the  ground  of  the  mora  modem  dty. 
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but  was  dtuated  about  4  m.  farther  from  it  in  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  eneonraged  by 
the  direotioQ  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  a  greater  dis-  the  arrival  of  Penthesueia,  the  beantiful  qaeen 
taaoe  from  the  sea^    Although  no  yestige  of  of  the  Amazons,  nnder  whom  they  were  for 
the  ^^  Tillage  of  the  Ilians^'  existed,  this  suppo-  a  time  saooessfol,  but  she  was  also  slain  by 
sition  was  adopted  by  Strabo,  and  has  been  Aohilles.    Memnon  next  came  to  the  ud  of 
sdmitted  without  any  proof  by  most  modern  the  Trojans,  with  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  and 
writers.    With  the  exception  of  the  8  authors  nnder  his  lead  the  Greeks  were  again  driven 
shove  mentioned,  all  antiqaity  seemed  to  rec-  back.    A  long  and  donbtfcd  combat  ensued 
oguize  in  the  site  of  Ilium  the  place  on  which  between  him  and  Achilles,  but  at  last  the 
*^  holy  Troy*'  had  once  stood,  and  probably  it  Greek  champion  triumphed.    His  own  time, 
was  tiie  pLaoe  which  Homer  had  in  view.    The  however,  was  near  at  hand ;  he  was  slain,  ao- 
legend  oooneoted  with  the  city  was  the  most  cording  to  non-Homeric  tradition,  at  the  Soeean 
wide-spread,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Pans, 
interestiug  of  the  Grecian  legends,  and  the  only  rhiloctetes  and  Neoptolemus,  the  sonsof  Aohilr 
one  wbicn  represented  all  Greece  as  bound  les,  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  besieging 
together  in  the  unity  of  a  common  interest--^  army ;  and  at  length,  by  the  stratagem  of  a 
Dwdanns  was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  wooden  horse  filled  with  men,  which  the  Tro- 
Tn^aa  kings.     His  son  was  Eriohthonius,  who  jans  incautiously  drew  into  the  city,  Dinm  was 
was  saeceeded  by  Tros,  and  he  by  Ilus,  who  taken.    Troy  was  utterly  destroyed,  ^oeaa 
founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  city  of  Ilium,  and  Antenor  alone  being  suffered  to  escape 
lias  was  succeeded  by  Laomedon,  and  to  him  wiUi  their  fGunilies. — ^The  legend  of  Troy  was 
Neptune  and  ApoJlo  became  temporarily  sub-  universally  believed  by  the  ancients ;  and  the 
jsot  by  command  of  Jupiter.    The  former  built  credibility  to  be  attached  to  it  or  to  any  part 
the  walls  of  the  city, "and  the  latter  took  caro  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce  disputes 
of  the  herds;  but  when  their *time  of  service  among  modem  writers.    Toward  Ihe  end  ci 
had  expired,  Laomedon  treacherously  refused  the  last  century  Le  Chevalier  published  an 
to  pay  what  was  due  them.    In  revenge  Nep-  account  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  he  pro^ 
tune  sent  a  sea  monster  to  kill  the  Trqjans  and  fessed  to  have  found  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ravage  their  fields,  and  the  treacherous  king  in  city,  and  a  controversy  sprang  up  in  conse- 
consequence  made  a  public  offer  of  theimmor-  quence  between  Bryant  and  Morritt,  Gilbert 
tal  horses  given  by  Jupiter  to  Tros  to  any  one  Wakefield,  and  others.    Bryant  contended  that 
who  could  rid  the  land  of  the  monster.    But  there  was  no  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 
the  orade  declared  that  a  vii'gin  of  noble  blood  war  as  the  Trojan ;  while  his  opponents  held 
most  be  given  up,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Hesione,  that  a  basis  of  troth  is  not  to  be  rojected  be- 
Laomedon's  own  daughter.    She  was  rescued  cause  a  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  erect- 
however  by  Hercules,  who  came  at  this  time  ed  upon  it,  and  that  the  universal  belief  of  an- 
and  killed  the  monster.    Laomedon  gave  the  tiquity  was  a  proof  that  there  was  such  a  war. 
bero  mortal  horses,  and  the  latter,  indignant  TBOY  WEIGHT,  a  scale  of  weights  used  in 
at  this  perfidy,  collected  6  ships,  attacked  and  England  and  the  United  States  for  wei^^dng 
oaptored  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and  placed  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  in  trjing  the 
on  the  throne  Priam,  who  alone  of  Laomedon's  strensth  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  legidly  ea- 
8ons  had  remonstrated  against  the  perfidy  of  tabliuied  in  both  for  determining  the  weight  of 
his  &ther.    To  him  were  born  by  his  wife  coins.  Bysome,  the  name  of  troy  weight  is  sup- 
Hecuba  numerous  childron,  one  of  whom,  Pa-  posed  to  be  derived  fromTroyes  in  France,  the 
ris,  brought  on  by  his  abduction  of  Helen,  the  weight  being  brought  thither  fit>m  Oairo  du- 
wife  of  Meaelaus,  the  memorable  siege  of  Troy,  ring  the  crusades,  and  thence  taken  to  England 
&^  Paus.)     To  revenge  this  outrage,  the  by  the  goldsmiths.    Others  derive  the  name 
^^feeks  spent  10  years  in  the  collection  of  a  from  Troy  Novant,  an  ancient  designation  of 
wt  armament,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  London;  and  others  from  troU,  three,  with 
oMt  of  1,166  ships,  containing  more  than  100,-  reference  to  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
000  men,  was  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  or  penny,  ounce, 
JUid  placed  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  and  pound,  uied  in  money  weight    In  1828  a 
The  Trojans  and  their  allies  were  driven  within  standard  troy  pound  in  brass  brought  firom 
uie  walls  of  their  city,  and  9  years  were  spent  England  was  declared  by  act  of  congress  the 
hj  the  Grecian  host  in  the  redncticm  of  the  legal  standard  of  the  U.  S.  mint.    According 
neighboring  towns.    But  the  gods  now  brought  to  Hassler,  it  is  e(^ual  in  weight  to  22.794877 
ou  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achil-  cubio  inches  of  distilled  water.     It  contains 
i^  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  6,760  grains,  of  which  24  make  1  penny  wei^t, 
|uid  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Hied.    The  20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a 
Irojans   under  Hector   forced  the  besiegers  pound.    The  weight  of  this  compared  with  the 
^  their  ships,  and  killed  Patroclus,  the  inti-  avoirdupois  pound  is  as  5,760  to  7,000,  or  as  144 
^te  friend  of  AchiUes.     His  death  roused  to  17(|f .  (See  Avoiedupois.)  It  is  identical  with 
^™ules  from  inactivity,  and  he  once  more  en-  the  pound  of  i^wthecary's  weight,  and  the 
^^  the  fight,  drove  the  Trojans  within  their  ounce  and  grain  of  these  two  weights  are  also 
^^  and  killed  t&eir  bravest  leader,  Hector,  correspondingly  the  same.    The  pennyweight 
^^'  lAgeads  reeount  that  after  his  death  the  subdivision  of  troy  weight,  detennining  the 
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weight  of  the  silver  peimj,  was  establkhed  in  sods,  saoh  as  priesit,  monkf,  imt,  nMRkrii, 

1S56,  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  82  grains  of  women,  pilgrims,  and  caltiTaton  ctf  Ate  vi, 

wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.    As  enjoyed  an  nndistarbed  peace.  •  h  1041  tb 

the  kings  of  later  times  fonnd  it  expedient  to  Aqnitanian   bishops  ordered  that  do  iffinto 

redaee  the  valne  cf  the  penny,  this  redaction  fends  should  be  proeeeoted  fiem  nnset  « 

was  aoooropanied  by  a  proportional  diminution  Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  MoiidsT^  of  tk  fii 

in  the  number  of  grains  of  which  it  was  com-  lowing  week.   This  was  extended  bjtbe  eoo- 

posed.    A  troy  weight  was  established  in  1618  cil  of  Olermont  to  the  time  from  Adrcit  to 

by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  pound  of  which  Epiphany,  from  Lent  to  8  days  after  Penteeoit 

weighed  1.828  pounds  troy.    Tnis  is  now  abol-  (Whitsuntide),  and  not  long  sftmrird  to  fte 

iahed  by  law.  days  on  whicn  were  celebri^dd  the  iesBto  of  ik 

TROTES  (ano.  Cinitat  Trwrntum),  a  town  Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Biptift,  of  ik 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Anbe,  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  sod  of  All  SuBbi 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  m.  and  the  eves  of  those  days.  CalixtiM  IL  a 
E.  S.  £.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  80,966.  The  the  council  of  Rheims  in  11S6,  leneved  in  dM 
houses  have  a  very  antiquated  appearance,  many  strongest  language  the  trace  of  God,  eGomaid- 
of  them  being  made  of  timber  and  plaster ;  but  ing  war  to  cease  on  the  above  nMotiooed  tma 
in  some  quarters  these  have  been  replaced  by  throughout  Ohristendom,  and  all  violatois  were 
modem  buildings.  The  catiiedral,  commenced  to  be  excommunicated  eyerySaBd^in  ererj 
in  the  18th  century  and  finished  in  the  16th,  is  parish  church,  and,  unkn  aitaftrtiai  vera 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  fiorid  Gothic  style,  with  given  either  by  themselves  or  bytMr  dddren, 
stained  glass  windows  of  great  beauty.  There  were  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  Oknian  Imv 
are  several  other  churches,  some  of  which  are  al.  Tet  in  spite  of  these  sten  peoahia,  tbm 
very  richly  decorated.  There  is  a  public  libra-  is  no  doubt  that  the  regulation  wm  olteBTio- 
ly  containing  55.000  volumes  and  5,000  MSS.,  lated,  and  the  records  of  the  cooneils  and  Ai 
and  numerous  schools  and  scientific  and  litera-  chronicles  of  convents  record  maaxneh  ciM 
ry  societies.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  It  was  however  extended  over  all  the  diooesa 
paper,  oil,  and  wax  are  manufactured,  and  there  and  provinoee  in  England,  Fhmee,  ^^J^ 
are  extensive  breweries.  Troyes  is  connected  Germany.  Wednesday -was  not  nsaalljiiKiu- 
with  Paris  by  railroad. — ^The  town  was  found-  ed.  When  the  states  of  Europe  begao  to  ti- 
ed during  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Bo-  sume  a  more  consolidated  form,  anduolitiaiK 
mans,  and  in  889  it  was  burned  by  the  Nor-  of  peace  and  order  came  under  the  cMCrola 
mans.  In  1415  the  duke  of  Burgundy  captured  the  civil  authority,  the  truce  of  God  dissppetfw. 
it ;  and  5  years  afterward  Henry  V.  of  England  TRUFFLE,  a  subterranean  fimgns,  of  ▼&» 
was  married  at  Troyes  to  Catharine  of  France,  there  are  many  kinds,  some  of  vhidi  tfe  m 
In  1429  the  French,  headed  by  Joan  of  Arc,  ex-  great  request  for  seasoning  food.  Tlw  ocMte 
polled  the  English.  In  the  middle  ages  great  seem  to  have  been  fimiiliar  with  truffles,  m 
hxn  were  held  here,  and  the  weight  ctSled  troy,  they  are  described  under  tlie  naana  of  «W  tf 
according  to  some,  tiUces  its  name  from  this  Theophrastus.  llie  common  triiffle(Ma'an|- 
town.  During  the  last  struggles  of  NM)oleon  Hum,  Sibthorp)  is  of  an  irregnlargk)biil»OTft 
in  1814  his  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Troyes,  having  a  hard  black  or  dtfk  Vrovt  erioN 
and  the  town  was  twice  captured  by  the  alUes,  rind,  roughened  into  protnberaaeei;  vim 
■being  once  recaptured  by  the  French.  its  texture  is  netted  or  veiny  with  wh««  •» 

TRUCE  OF  GOD  (Lat.  Trevga  Dei  or  TVww  dark  lines  so  as  to  present  a  marbkd  lppel^ 

Dei,  firom  Ger.  Treue,  faith),  an  institution  of  the  ance,  or  else  a  motUed  one  ^^^J^J^?^ 

middle  ages,  designed  to  mitigate  the  violence  Neither  root,  stem,  nor  other  appfW*^ 

of  private  war  by  prohibiting  engagement  in  be  seen  in  the  mature  tmfBe,  bnt  *«*™ t* 

hostilities,  at  least  on  the  holy  days,  from  Thurs-  cavity  which  it  forms  in  tiie  «wttby  tlie^ 

day  evening  to  Sunday  evening  of  each  week,  creasiDg  lateral  pressure  of  ita  ff^"^  ^"22 

also  during  the  entire  season  of  Advent  and  Lent,  in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to  mat  of  a  vii^ 

and  on  certain  festival  days.    The  days  of  the  or  Madeira  nut,  and  found  10  to  1*  "*J°*?r 

week  were  selected  because  they  were  supposed  low  the  surface.    The  veiny  Hnee  of  tw  » 

to  be  rendered  holy  by  the  death  and  resurreo-  rior  constitnte  the  hymeniuro,  •"^J?,  T.^ 

tion  of  our  Lord.    It  was  an  eifort  made  by  enoe  famish  *  irreguhirly  distribatod  ww 

the  church  to  render  less  injurious  the  efi'ects  (owt),  in  which  the  seed-like  bodi»(8?w^ 

of  an  evil  which  it  could  not  wholly  root  out.  covered  by  a  cellular  envelope  C*!*'*'^!^  ^ 

This  salutary  regulation  was  introduced  in  the  lodged.     This  structure  is  bovenr  w. .^^ 

first  part  of  the  11th  century,  after  the  great  modMcation  of  one  helongingtoa|ijl«"jj- 

famine  of  1028-'80,  by  the  bishops  of  Aquitaine,  of  fimgi,  conspicuous  for  the  •'rf**^!^-^ 


who  proclaimed  a  universal  peace.    But  as,  on    organs  of  fhictifioation  *^***^y?*'?i«id  to 

accompanies  them  being  plsimy  *JP^|j,j 

view,  and  therefore  by  <5^*"^'**J5!L/#) 
hypogteous  or  underground  trnflB«(w^. 

, strikingly  peculiar.    The  ileah  of  the  tnifte« 

regulation  soon  spread  over  all  France;    solid,  somewhat  juicy,  and  when  «?««•     !^ 
according  to  its  terms,  all  unanned  per-    firagrant  odor,  different  spsoaei  bowiw  ^ 


account  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  it  aucumpauies  uj«ai  uriu($  i#i»u"/  "t*  .^  ^ 

was  found  impossible  to  enforce  this,  they  view,  and  therefore  by  <'^*"^'**J2J^/#) 

were  obliged  to  limit  it  to  certain  days,  and  hypogieous  or  underground  *"*^/^J^i$ 

thus  arose  the  truce  of  God  in  its  peculiar  sense,  strikingly  peculiar.    The  Heah  of  toe  f^ 

The  «'^'— <>'»*' '^-^  >^^~  ,^^^^A  ^.^^^  ^11  r*>^«.>.^.  m^MA  «v^«i.<^«».i«»4- ««i«w  amJ  w>iAniiDeo[a6u*'r 

and 
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Besfling  different  flavors  of  taste  and  smell.    A  as  a  ieaoher  in  Dr.  Wbeelock's  Indian  eharttj 

moist,  light,  vegetable  mould,  in  young  woods  sohool  in  Lebanon,  and  in  1760  became  pastor 

or  under  the  shade  of  large  solitary  trees,  es-  of  the  Congregational  church  at  North  Haven, 

pecially  of  beech  and  o^,  is  favorable  to  tiieir  Oonn.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 

growth,  but  the  subsoil  should  be  calcareous,  the  revolution,  not  only  serving  as  a  chaplain, 

Tlie  species  have  been  found  in  various  parts  but  volunteering  as  a  soldier.    After  the  war, 

of  the  world,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Europe  a  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  ^^Susque- 

they  especially  abound;   but  in  the  United  hanna  purchase,"  was  dumed  by  both  Oon- 

States  they  occur  but  rarely.     Such  is  the  nectiout  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  conflicting 

esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  that  dogs  are  claims  occasioned  no  small  disquietude.    Mr. 

trained  to  hunt  for  them  and  dig  them  out  <3^  Trumbull  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 

the  ground*,  and  many  persons  employ  them-  which  is  said  to  have  been  dliiefly  instrumental 

selres  in  the  pursuit  as  a  regular  occupation,  in  leading  congress  to  acknowledge  the  claim 

When  the  air  is  moist,  and  just  before  a  thun-  of  Connecticut.    He  possessed  great  physical 

der  shower,  they  are  said  to  emit  a  peculiar  as  well  as  mental  vigor,  and  until  he  had 

odor  which  fieMilitates  the  search.    The  species  reached  his  85th  year  his  power  of  endurance 

mostly  sold  in  the  English  market  is  the  tvher  had  scarcely  begun  to  wane.    Beside  about  a 

fuiivum;  but  in  France  higher  and  more  deli-  dozen  occasions  sermons  and  several  contro- 

eioQs-flavored  species,  such  as  the  T,  magnatum  versial  pamphlets,  he  publii^ed  12  *'*'  Discourses 

ind  mdanoip&rumy  are  commonly  consumed,  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  6<»riptures,"  a 

Several  species  of  insects  greedily  feed  upon  ^^  History  of Oonnectiout"  ^2  vols.  8vo.,  1797 

them.     The  white  truffle  (rhixapogon  oAuSj  and  1818),  and  a  *^  History  oi  the  United  States" 

Balliard)  is  round,  rather  rough,  at  first  white,  (8vo.,  1810).    He  bequeathed  his  M6S.  to  the 

then  reddish  brown,  and  slightly  fibrillose  at  library  of  Yale  college. 

base,  from  which  cbrcumstance  it  is  called  root-  TRUMBULL,  John,  LL.D.,  an   American 

beard  by  some  writers.    It  grows  in  woods  in  poet,  bom  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  April  24L 

sandy  soils,  raising  itself  partially  above  the  l760.diedinDetroit,lUty  12, 1881.    Hepassea 

Borface,  in  which  it  differs  fi*om  the  truffle,  satisfactorily  an  examination  for  admission  into 

vhich  is  wholly  concealed.    Schweinitz  gives  Tale  college  at  the  age  of  7  years,  though  he 

8  species  observed  in  Pennsylvania  and  iforth  did  not  actually  enter  it  nntil  6  years  later, 

Carolina,  and  mentions  the  fireqnent  occurrence  studying  in  the  mean  time  the  English  classics. 

of  the  common  truffle  in  the  former  state. —  He  was  graduated  in  1767,  and  became  a  tutor 

The  artificial  culture  of  truffles  is  not  so  easy  in  1771,  together  with  .Timothy  Dwight^  his 

as  that  of  mushrooms ;  and  great  care  is  requi-  fellow  student,  with  whom  he  was  associated 

site  to  fit  the  soil  for  even  successftil  transplant-  in  writing  for  the  newspapers.    In  1778  he  was 

iDg.    In  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut,  but  contin- 

as  in  the  calcareous  districts  of  France,  the  nedthestudyof  law  in  the  office  of  John  Adams 

simple  enclosure  of  a  piece  of  ground  and  plant-  at  Boston.    At  the  end  oi  1774  he  returned  to 

ing  it  with  young  oaks  will  encourage  their  ap-  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  until  1781, 

pearanoe  after  a  few  years. — ^The  tuheraoetB^  of  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Hartford,  and 

which  the  truffle  is  the  type,  as  subjects  for  in-  there  became  distinguished  in  his  profession. 

Testigation,  present  unusual  attractions  to  the  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and. 

student  in  structural  botany,  and  in  the  em-  from  1601  to  1819  a  judge  of  the  superior  oourt 

plojment  of  the  microscope.  of  the  state.    In  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit, 

TRdMBULL,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  where  the  rest  of  his  lifo  was  spent    Of  his 

on  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  Grand  and  ^^  Poetical  Works"  (2  vols.,  Hartford,  1820),  the 

Mahoning  rivers;    area,  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  revolutionary  satire  ^'HcFingal"  only  is  now 

1860,  80,656.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  quoted.     This  humorous  epic,  professedly  on 

well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  a&pted  the  model  of  Hudibras,  was  so  popular  upon  its 

to  dairy  farming.    The  productions  in  1850  were  original  publication  that  over  80  unauthorized 

121,068  bushels  of  wheat,  802,906  of  Indian  editions  of  it  were  sold.    It  gives  a  general  ao» 

oorn,  285,048  of  oats,  64^  1 16  tons  of  hay,  4,852,-  count  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  burlesque, 

H2  lbs.  of  cheese,  710,118  of  butter,  and  208,-  with  pardonlar  descriptions  of  characters  and 

^  of  wool.     There  were  16  grist  mills,  44  manners,  and  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 

saw  miUs,  4  founderies,  5  woollen  factories,  10  and  extravagances  on  both  sides.    His  princi- 

tanneries,  78  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  pal  other  poem  is  ^^  The  Progress  of  Dullness," 

14,904  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  in  8  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 

intersected  by  the  aeveland  and  Mahoninff  1772,  and  the  2d  and  8d  in  1778. 

nilroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  TRUMBULL.    I.  JoNATHijr,  an  American 

snd  Pjmatuning  swamp  occupies  part  of  the  colonial  governor,  born  in  Lebanon,  Oonn.,  in 

wonty.    Capital,  Warren.  1710,  died  Aug.  17,  1785.    He  was  graduated 

TRUMBULL,  BsNJAMiir,  D.D.,  an  American  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1727,  subsequently  devo- 

^^rgyman  and  historian,  born   in   Hebron,  tedhimself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1766, 

^nn.,  Dec  19,  1785,  died  in  North  Haven,  having  previously  been  for  many  years  a  mem- 

^onn.,  Feb.  2, 1820.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  ber  of  the  Oonnectiont  assembly,  was  elected 

ooUege  in  1750,  was  employed  for  some  time  Ueutenant-govemor.    He  early  eqaoused  the 
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popular  eanse,  and,  having  refbmd  in  17<|8  to  West,  nnder  whose  inatractionshevasiBikiBi 
take  the  oath  of  offioe  enjoined  by  parliament^  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  when  the  exeiknat 
iras  in  1760  chosen  governor,  to  which  office  occasioned  by  the  execation  of  Migor  Aadit 
be  was  reelected  for  14  oonsecotive  years.  He  led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisoiunent  Te^ 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  cooperated  who  was  at  that  time  piidter  in  ordioirrt* 
with  vigor  in  securing  die  indq)endence  of  George  III.  and  in  friendly  rdsdons  with  tk 
the  colonies.  Washington  relied  on  him,  says  king,  interceded  in  behalf^  hii  pupil,  asd?»- 
Sparks,  *^as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of.  snp-  eeived  the  royal  assurance  "that  in  the  tor 
port,*'  and  was  accustomed  to  consult  him  in  possible  event  of  the  law  his  life  would  bt 
emergencies.  The  generic  name  humorously  safe."  Trumbull,  however,  soffered  a  coniu- 
Applied  to  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  ment  of  8  months,  which  he  employed  to  i^ 
had  its  origin  in  a  phrase  sometimes  used  by  vantage  in  study,  and  was  finally  admitted  m 
Washington :  '*  Let  us  hear  what  brother  Jona-  bail  by  a  q[>ecial  order  of  the  khig  in  comol 
than  says."  A  memoir  of  him  has  been  pub-  on  condition  of  quitting  the  kingdom  withioH) 
lished  by  Isaac  Stuart  II.  Joztathak,  son  days,  West  and  Ck>pley  beoomiog  his  soretia 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  He  returned  home  in  Jan.  1788,  bot  rtmM 
March  26,  1740,  died  Aug.  7,  1809.  He  was  Engbmd  after  the  condnsioa  of  peace,  apd  re- 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  at  anmed  his  studies  under  West.  One  of  his  ^ 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  received  from  original  works,  **  Priam  ree^nng  the  Body  oC 
congress  the  appointment  of  paymaster  to  the  Hector,"  is  now  in  the  posBenoDof  thefiosUn 
northern  department  of  the  army,  which  he  Athensum.  In  1786  he  produced  hb  hA 
held  until  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778,  modern  historical  work,  the*"  Battle  of  Bunker 
when  he  entered  the  military  family  of  Wash*  Hill,"  followed  soon  after  by  the  "^Detfh  of 
ington  as  secretary  and  first  aide-de-camp.  He  Montgomery  before  Quebec,"  both  of  wbid 
ei\joyed  in  this  capadty  the  confidence  and  es-  attracted  considerable  attention.  Tbe  fint 
teem  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with  whom  he  valuable,  as  are  all  Trumboll^s  histoiieal  pi^ 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  tures,  for  its  portraits,  is  one  of  the  most  ^irit: 
elected  a  member  of  congress  in  1789,  and  pre-  ed  battle  pieces  ever  painted,  and  was  tdm- 
eided  as  speaker  over  the  2d  congress,  1791-'$.  rably  engraved  by  J.  G.  Mfiller  of  Scott^ 
In  1795  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  second  picture  was  engraved  by  tbeDtsia 
and  in  1796  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Con^  engraver  F.  Clemens  in  London,  and  for  wk 
necticnt.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  gover-  prints  Trumbull  had  numerous  Mbwibw  b 
nor  of  the  state,  which  position  he  filled  until  £nrope  and  America.  Finding  that  these  worb 
his  death.  III.  John,  an  American  painter,  were  not  altogether  of  a  character  to  pleise^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon,  British  public,  he  chose  for  hia  next  abject  tbe 
Conn.,  June  6, 1756,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  **  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltar  dw- 
10, 1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  ing  the  memorable  siege  by  the  Freoeli  m 
in  1778,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  to  the  Spanish  armies,  one  of  the  repetitioDsof  f  iuc& 
study  of  painting,  his  natural  taste  for  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Boaton  AtbeacoB- 
was  stimulated  by  the  contempktion  of  the  The  finished  picture,  6  feet  by  9  in  dimei^m 
works  of  Smibert  and  Copley  in  Boston.  He  was  exhibited  with  grest  soooeai  m  ^ 
had  finished  two  original  pictures,  the  ''  Battle  Garden,  London,  in  1789,  and  is  wideij  bon 
of  Oannsa"  and  the  ^*  Judgment  of  Brutus,^  through  the  engravmg  by  Sharp.  latbeiB- 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  tnmn  of  1789  he  returned  to  America  to  pro- 
war  called  him  to  active  duties  in  the  field;  cure  likenesses  of  distingoiahed  patriots  for  t 
and  in  the  spring  of  1775  he  joined  the  army  contemplated  series  of  national  pietorei  ^ 
of  the  colonies  before  Boston  in  the  capacity  memorating  the  principal  ^^^^^^^^^^ji^^ 
of  acQntant  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regunent,  tionary  struggle ;  and  while  thna  en^  ^ 
being  then  only  19  years  of  age.  His  skill  in  painted  several  portraits  of  WashiBj^coe  a 
drawing  soon  procured  him  from  Washington  which,  a  ftdl-length  figure  in  nnimi  ^  «■ 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  ene-  the  collection  of  &e  corporatioa  of  ^^^  ^^ 
my*s  works;  and  in  return  for  the  able  man-  city.  Having  aocomplisbed  l^o^9^^/^^ 
ner  in  which  he  executed  this  task  he  was,  in  1794  to  l&gland  as  fi«<^^^fr:  l'^;!! 
in  Aug.  1775,  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  American  minister;  and  m  Ang.  17)o> '^^Jf' 


m^for.    He  accompanied  the  army  to  New 


York,  and  in  June,  1776,  departed  northward    the  duties  of  which  office  <»«pWI  wboto^ 
with  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and    1804.  when  he  returned  to  theTased  dw«^ 


commander-in-chief,  and  shortly  after'  brigade    appointed  6th  commissioDer  for  the  ^^^ 

of  the  7th  artide  of  Mr.  Jay^a treaty «ij»j 
the  duties  of  which  offi< 
with  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  wmk  of  colonel  and  18(^4,  when  he  returned  w  •*.-  —  ,  ,  ■ 
adjutant-general.  He  held  this  ofiice  under  In  1808  he  was  again  m  '^^'T^^. 
Ghites,  and  subsequently  under  Arnold,  until  the  an  uninterrupted  residence'there  «7  ^^.^^^ 
spring  of  1777,  when,  taking  umbrage  at  the  ecuted  a  number  of  pictures,  ▼w^**^  ^^ 
action  of  congress  with  reference  to  the  date  indifferent  success.  After  his  i^*m  w 
of  his  commission,  he  left  the  service,  and  re-  United  States  m  1815  he  never  agon  .<l^rf| 
sumed  the  study  of  painting.  In  May,  1780,  he  the  country.  In  1817  he  was  w'Jf^ 
embarked  for  France,  and,  proceeding  thence  consress  to  fill  4  compsrtments  of  ^'^t!^ 
to  London,  was  kindly  received  by  Se^}amin    in  the  new  ci^itol  with  pietoie^  eaon  lo 
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by  IS,  iHiutratuig  the  history  of  the  nation ;  and  S4ii^[)ed,  5-lobed  oaljz ;  tubular  or  bell-ahaped 
daring  the  next  7  years  he  was  chiefly  employed  oorolla,  mid  6  unequal  stamens,  2  to  4  of  which 
in  this  undertaking,  for  whioh  he  received  the  are  fertile ;  2-oeU«d,  many-ovuled  ovary,  2<lip- 
stzm  of  $32,000.     These  works,  representing  ped  filiform  slyle,  and  2  to  4-celIed,  many-seed- 
the  **  Declaration  of  Independence,''  the  ^^  Sur-  ed  capsule.     The  tendrilled  trumpet  flower 
render  of  Burgoyne,"  the  *^  Surrender  of  Corn-  (hignonia  eapreolcUOj  Linn.)  has  a  high  climb* 
'vrallis,"  and  the  *^  Besignation  of  General  Wash-  ing  stem,  evergreen  leaves,  the  short  petiole  tar- 
ington  at  Annapolis,  Dec.  23, 1788,"  are  exe-  minating  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  a  branched 
eated  in  the  style  of  West,  and,  apart  from  their  tendril,  the  leaflets  ovate,  cordate,  acuminate, 
value  as  ooUecttons  of  authentic  portraits,  are  the  flowers  monopetalons   and   bell-shaped, 
considered  to  have  little  merit,    bubsequently  with  a  tube  2  inches  long  and  an  outspread 
for  many  years  he  was  employed  in  flnishing  divided  rim,  of  a  red  color  without  and  yellow 
bis  former  sketches,  and  in  painting  copies  of  within.    It  climbs  over  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
his  national  pictures  on  a  uniform  scale  of  6  is  found  in  the  woods  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 
feet  by  9 ;  and  finding  that  neither  government  blossoming  in  April.    The  name  of  crosswood 
nor  any  individual  was  likely  to  purchase-  the  is  given  to  this  species,  on  account  of  the 
series,  he  conduded  an  arrangement  witii  Tale  woody  portion  of  its  stem  beiDg  subdivided 
college,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  an*  into  4  cruciform  lobes.    The  hardiest  of  the 
noity  of  $1,000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  trumpet  flowers  is  the  Ucoma  radiean*  (Jus- 
tiie  whole  ocdlection  was  transferred  to  that  sieu)t  ^  luxuriant  ornamental  vine  attaching 
institution,  and  deposited  in  a  flre-proof  build-  itself  .firmly  to  trees,  houses,  and  other  struc- 
Ing  erected  especidly  for  their  reception.   The  tares  by  means  of  rootlets  which  issue  from 
"  TrumbuU  gallery,''  as  it  is  called,  beside  cop-  the  stems,  and  climbing  to  great  heights  in 
ies  of  most  of  the  historical  pictures  above  a  single  season.     Its  leaves  are  pinni^  the 
mentioned,  contains  the  ^*  Battle  of  Princeton,^'  leaflets  somewhat  ribbed,  smooth  above,  pu- 
partly  finished,  t^e  *^  Surrender  of  the  Hessians  bescent  beneath,  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of 
at  IVenton,"  the  "  Death  of  Mercer  at  Prince-  raceme,  large,  2  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  scar- 
ton,"  a  portrait  of  Washington  painted  in  1792  let  color,  but  yellowish  within,  succeeded  by 
for  the  city  of  Oharleston,  *^  The  Woman  taken  very  long,  terete,  silique-like  capsules  filled 
in  Adultery,"  *^  Buffer  Little  Children  to  Come  with  winged  seeds.    There  are  some  varieties 
unto  Me,"  painted  during  his  last  residence  in  of  this  species,  of  which  the  21  r.  var.  atropur- 
England,  copies  of  several  works  of  the  old  jwfea  is  considered  thd  finest,  having  elegantly 
masters,  dEC.— in  all,  57  pictures.     It  is  the  winged  leaves  and  conspicuous  fiowers  of  an 
largest  and  most  interestmg  collection  extant  .orange-red  color  tinged  with  violet  purple. 
of  the  productions  of  any  American  painter.  The  erect  trumpet  flower  (21  statu,  Juss.)  has 
WiUi  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  smooth,  pinnate,  long-petioled  leaves  of  7  leaf- 
1837  and  1841,  he  passed  the  last  27  years  of  lets^  many-flowered  racemes,  the  flowers  with 
his  life  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  the  tubular  calyx,  long,  yellow  corolla,  and  6  star 
presidmit  of  the  American  academv  of  flne  arts  mens,  the  6th  one  abortive ;  it  occurs  in  south- 
from  its  Ibundation  in  1816  until  the  formation  em  Florida)  blooming  there  from  March  to  May* 
oi  the  national  academy  of  design  in  1825.   In  There  utB  several  other  roecies  whi<di  require 
this  capacity  he  afforded  instructions  in  paint-  artificial  heat  to  perfect  them,  such  as  tiie  ^- 
ing  to  numerous  pupils.  nonia  teniuta  (Bot.  Beg.),  a  native  of  South 
TRUMPET,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of  America,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  hot- 
brass  or  other  metal,  which  under  one  form  or  house  creepers.    Its  stems  are  long,  slender, 
another  has  been  known  in  all  ages  and  among  dark  gray,  and  pliant ;  its  leaves  temate,  but 
all  races  having  any  claim  to  civilization*    The  in  pairs  on  the  terminal  branches,  each  leaflet 
term  is  bo  vaguely  used  that  it  is  sometimes  re-  being  thin,  smooth,  acmninate-ovate,  of  a  rich 
garded  as  generic  merely,  and  comprehending  green;  the  flowers  in  numerous  corymbs,  of  a 
Uie  whole  family  of  metallic  instruments ;  but  rich  vermilion-orange  and  trumpet^ihaped.    It 
the  trumpet,  so  called  in  modem  use,  is  gen-  requires  continuous  gentle  heat  at  its  roots, 
erally  understood  as  a  tube  8  feet  in  length,  ex-  and  pruning  after  the  wood  has  ripened.    By 
pan^ng  at  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues  allowing  it  to  rest  from  April  to  September, 
mto  a  beU-like  shape,  and  doubled  up  in  a  its  blossoms  appear  from  November  to  the  fol- 
parabolic  form.    It  is  played  through  a  mouth-  lowing  spring.  *  The  JasmineHBcented  trumpet 
piece,  and  has  a  natural  compass  from  G  below  flower  is  the  teeoma  jatmin$oide$y  a  lurndsome 
the  staff  to  £  above.  evergreen  climber,  well  suited  to  the  green- 
TBUMPET,  Hbasiho.    See  Eab  Truicpbt.  house  or  conservatory,  its  leaves  being  bright 
TBUMPBT,  SpBAKnre.  See  SpBAmre  Tbuk-  green  with  ovate  leaflets,  its  flowers  produced 
nsT.  on  long  terminal  racemeS)  funnel-8h^)ed,  each 
TBUMPET  FISH.    See  Pipb  Fish.  2  inches  long,  pure  white,  with  a  ro^  throat; 
,  TBUMPET  FLOWEB,  a  familiar  name  of  a  variety  known  as  the  rosea  is  a  better  bloom- 
several  species  of  the  bignoniads  of  the  naturcd  er  and  its  throat  more  deeply  tinted.    The 
order  of  hignoniaeem.    They  are  usually  twin-  large-flowered  trumpet  flower  {T.  grandiflora) 
ing  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  com-  is  a  highly  omamentaL  species;  its  leaves  are 
pound  leaves,  wiUiout  stipules;  flowers  with  deciduous,  elegantly  winged  or  pinnate,  12 
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inches  in  length ;  the  flower  panicles  tenni*  Bowes  Manor,  IGddleeex,  Koy.  11, 1669.  Be 

nal,  wido-branching ;  each  flower  large,  brood^  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  London,  ad  after 

limbed,  trampet*shaped,  8  to  4  inches  wide,  a  preliminary  career  as  an  attorney  was  in  1817 

and  of  a  bright  red-orange.  Where  the  climate  called  to  the  bar,  and  rose  to  mA  emlneiiee  ■ 

pemits,  it  becomes   magnificent  in  outdoor  his  profession,  that  in  1820  he  was  enqdojei 

cnltnre  trained  npon  a  walL — ^The  bignoniads  as  one  of  the  jnnior  ooonsel  for  the  defeoee  a 

are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  layers,  and  cnt-  the  trial  of  <^een  Caroline.    In  1824  h«  wu 

tings.    Seyeral  are  employed  economically,  as  made  sergeant  at  law,  in  1827  king's  sergean 

the  B,  ehioa^  whose  leaves  boiled  in  water  ^ye  in  1889  solicitor-general,  and  in  1841  attmik^- 

a  feculent  red  snbstanoe  important  to  dyers,  general.    Upon  the  return  of  the  wlu^  to 

and  imparting  an  orange-red  color  to  cotton,  power  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  chief  jnstiee 

The  toDgh  shoots  of  B,  ehirere  are  woven  into  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  1850  M 

widcerwork.    Several  species  abound  in  ten-  chancellor,  on  which  latter  occasion  be  rm 

nin,  and  bitter  and  mucilaginous  principles,  or  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Trnro.    He  n- 

Sisseas  cathartic  and  diuretic  properties;  a  tired  from  omce  in  1852  on  a  change  of  bub- 

razilian  species  is  employed   in   treatment  istry.    He  was  an  able,  imnartial,  and  iodBi- 

of  syphilis;  the  roots  of  others  are  poisonous  trious  Judge,  and  accomplianed  sefersi  muck 

as  well  as  bitter.    Some  are  large  troes,  vain-  needed  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  ooortB 

able  for  timber.  of  chancery  and  c<mmDon  law. 
TRUMPETER,  in  ornithology.    See  Agahi.        TRUSS,  a  contrivance  for  prerenting  the  re- 

TRUNK  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name  appearance  of  a  hernial  tumor  after  its  redac- 

of  thejdeetognathous  flshes  of  the  genus  09tra-  tion.    The  general  form  of  the  tna  is  a  flat 

don  (Linn.),  derived  from  the  bony  case  in  steel  spring  covered  with  soft  leather  or  oiled 

which  their  soft  parts  are  enclosed;  they  are  silk,  and  having  its  ends  approxxnulisg  to 

also  called  coff'er  flshes.  The  head  is  prolonged  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other ;  attaehd  to 

into  a  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth,  one  end  is  a  small  round  or  oval  pad,  sto&d 

with  fleshy  Hps,  and  armed  with  a  series  of  with  cotton  or  wool,  and  having  for  its  bass  i 

distinct  teeth,  10  or  12  in  each  jaw,  received  small  iron  plate ;  the  other  end  of  the  sfnag 

into  sockets,  somewhat  like  the  human  inci-  has  either  a  larger  and  flat  pad,  or  a  etnp  em- 

sors ;  body  covered  by  bony  plates,  large,  quad*  nected  with  it.    The  smaller  pad  is  placed  o\et 

rangular  or  hexagonal,  encasing  the  animal  the  ring  or  point  where  the  hernial  tumor  Im 

in  an  inflexible  bony  artnor;  toil  enclosed  in  protruded  (see  HsRinA),  and  the  spriof  ^asa 

a  bony  tube,  this  and  the  pectoral  fins  being  over  the  hip,  and  either  exerts  its  presun  by 

the  only  movable  parts ;  even  the  vertebr»  are  means  of  the  large  counter  pad  on  the  \at\^  w 

usually  immovable ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  is  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  oppo- 

dorsal  single,  far  back,  small,  and  entirely  soft;  site  hip  connected  with  the  pad  by  a  badk or 

pelvic  bones  and  ventrals  absent;  body  8  or  4  eyelet  and  button  on  the  back  of  the  paL 

sided,  with  linear  branchial  openings,  bordered  Sometimes,  where  it  is  necessary  U>  aidjost  it 

by  a  fleshy  edge  within  which  are  tiie  gill  cov-  with  great  care,  another  strap  passing  over  tbe 

era;  they  have  very  little  flesh,  and  some  are  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  connects  with  Um 

believed  to  be  poisonous ;  the  stomach  is  mem-  spring  on  the  back.    Where,  as  is  eooietimei 

hranous  and  very  large;  the  liver  is  also  large,  the  case,  there  is  a  double  hernia,  this  q>nBg 

often  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil ;  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  clBSsp  OT«r  both 

some  are  armed  with  spines  on  the  head  and  hips,  and  has  a  pad  at  each  end.    In  thi^cise 

body;  they  are  generally  of  small  sixe,  and  there  should  be  a  pad  attached  to  the  middld 

found  in  the  tropics,  whence  th^y  sometimes  of  the  spring  to  exert  gentle  pressare  on  th« 

wander  to  temperate  zones.    There  are  a  few  spine,  and  thus  keep  the  truas  more  perfectly 

species  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  ar-  in  position.    There  are  nnm^^ons  pattenn  d 

ranged  by  De  Kay  in  his  ^nus  lactophrygylmy^  trusses,  varying  considerably  in  fonn:  tbey 

ing  a  triangular  body,  with  strong  spines,  di-  may  all^  however,  be  reduced  to  8  daase^: 

rected  backward,  in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  and  those  with  a  flat  pad,  intended  to  press  apoa 

the  orbits  usually  spinous.  The  6-horned  trunk  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  ring  or  place  throegh 

fish  (0,    [L,]  sex-eomutttBy  Mitch.),  from  the  which  the  intestine  protrudes;   the  ovai  or 

gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7  inches  long,  with  2  spines  egg-shaped  pad,  which  preasea  directly  'uno 

on  the  head  and  4  on  the  abdomen;   it  is  the  ring,  and  thus  prevents  theesemof  tbe 

clouded  with  brown  above,  and  white  below,  intestine;  and  thesemicireolar  pad, whidi acts 

Yale^s  trunk  fish  (O,  [L,]  Yalei^  Storer),  on  the  by  supporting  the  intestine  frt>m  alicye  sad 

coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  is  14  pressittg  it  away  from  the  pdnt  ef  rsptore. 

inches  long,  with  2  abdominal  spines.    The  O,  The  truss,  though  preventing  the  reean«nce  of 

triqueter  (Linn.),  or  triangular  trunk  fish,  from  the  hernial  tumor  when  properiy  s^osted.  sel- 

the  West  Indies,  is  12  mches  long,  without  dom  efl^ects  a  radical  cure.    This  hai,  however, 

spines,  reddish  brown  with  a  white  spot  in  the  been  attempted,  by  purposely  so  a^j^^C  ^j^ 

centre  of  each  hexagonal  plate.     There  are  to  cause  it  to  produce  some  inflammatioa  aad 

other  species  in  the  £»t  Indies.  adhesion  of  the  serous  sur&ee  around  the  rii^ 

TBUkO,  Thomas  Wildb,  baron,  an  English  so  as  to  produce  complete  ocdusioa  of  H:  hiit 

statesman  and  jurist^  bom  July  7, 1782,  di^  at  it  should  newr  be  done  except  under  the  direc- 
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ionof  askilfDlphjsioiaiifasitisaitaiidediritli  tni8t»  and  who  is  called*  by  a  Norman  Frenoli 
anger.  phrase,  the  ee^tuy  que  trust.  As  the  trustee 
TRUSTS.  It  is  quite  oertain  that  trusts,  has  all  the  title  wJiich  a  court  of  law  can  recog- 
rhich  have  now  suon  immense  importance  in  nise,  he  is  said  to  have  the  legal  estate ;  and  as 
lie  law  and  the  di^KMition  of  property  in  £ng*  the  eestuy  que  trust  has  an  interest  which 
ind  and  in  the  United  States,  originated  in  only  a  court  of  equity  can  recognize  and  pro- 
raad.  The  feudal  law  of  tenures  embarrass-  teot,  he  is  said  to  have  an  equitable  estate.  At 
d  owners  of  property  in  their  disposal  of  it^  present,  however,  when  the  courts  of  law  and 
nd  the  statutes  of  mortmain  obstructed  the  the  rules  of  law  are  coming  nearer  to  the  courts 
ppropriation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  still  and  the  rules  of  equity,  the  antagonism  between 
lore;  and  it  was  to  evade  these  rules  <k  law,  tiiese  has  passed  away,  and  the  distinction  be- 
hat  trusts  Tor  the  granting  of  property  In  oome  much  less  important  There  may  be  any 
rust)  were  mvented.  As  the  common  law  number  of  trustees  and  any  number  of  eeatuf^ 
ook  no  cognirance  of  trusts,  they  came  before  que  truete  in  any  trust.  If  the  trustee  holds 
I  court  of  equity.  And  if  we  remember  tliat  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  eestuy  que 
he  chancellor  was  in  early  times  usually  truet  without  any  particular  restrictions,  direo^ 
i  priest,  and  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain^  tions,  or  provisions,  it  is  called  a  simple  trust ; 
rhich  trusts  Were  invented  to  evade,  restricted  and  then  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  trust 
T  prohibited  the  granting  of  property  to  re»  are  determined  by  legal  or  equitable  construe- 
[gioDs  communities,  we  can  understand  why  tion.  But  if  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  and  the 
he  court  of  equity  took  them  under  its  proteo-  manner  in  which  and  the  means  by  which  these 
ion.  It  did  this  by  summoning  the  trustee  purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  are  specifically 
efore  it,  and  compelling  him  '^  to  do  what  pointed  out  and  defined,  it  is  then  a  special 
Qstice  and  eqnity  required.'^  Hence  Sir  Robert  trust,  and  these  special  directions  must  be  ao> 
Ltkins,  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II.,  said :  "  A  ourately  complied  with.  Hence  a  trust  may  be 
roflt  had  for  its  parents  fraud  and  fear,  and  merely  ministerial ;  and  it  is  so  called  when  the 
or  its  nurse  a  court  of  conscience."  The  way  trustee  has  no  other  duty  than  to  collect  and 
Q  which  these  laws  were  successfully  evaded  by  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  property.  Or  it  may 
nuts  was  this.  If  property  is  given  to  A.  B.,  be  a  discretionary  trust,  and  is  so  when  the 
rith  all  the.  forms  of  law,  and  in  the  same  general  purpose  only  is  declared,  and  the  man- 
Qsnner  as  if  it  were  to  be  absolutely  his  own,  ner  in  which  this  purpose  shall  be  accomplish*' 
lat  in  &ct  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  0.  D.,  the  ed  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  So  a 
ommon  law  knows  no  one  but  A.  B. ;  all  the  trust  may  have  a  power  annexed ;  as  when  a 
itle  is  in  him,  and  the  estate  in  him  is  protect-  trustee  of  lands  has  the  power  of  leasing,  or 
d  against  all  forfeitures  but  those  whicli  at-  even  of  selling  and  converting  them  into  per- 
ich  to  him.  But  0.  D.  has  all  the  benefit  and  sonid  property.  And  indeed  any  lawful  pow- 
dvsutage  of  the  property.  Hence  if  0.  D.  ers  may  be  given  to  a  trustee.  There  are  also 
rere  a  traitor,  who  would  have  forfeited  the  private  trustees  and  public  trustees.  The  for- 
fltate  had  it  been  his  in  law,  or  a  religious  mer  hold  property  for  one  or  more  individuals, 
ody  who  could  not  take  the  estate  by  law,  who  are  distinctly  pointed  out,  personally  or 
L  B.  still  might  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  0.  D.  by  description.  Public  trustees  are  those  who 
Q  this'  way  fraud  and  fear  were  the  parents  hold  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  pub- 
f  trusts.  But  as  the  law  knew  no  estate  or  lie,  or  for  a  certain  large  part  of  it,  as  a  county, 
itle  but  that  of  A.  B.,  if  he  chose  to  be  dicdion-  town,  or  parish.  They  are  regarded  by  the  law 
8t,  and  to  refdse  all  benefit  of  the  trust  to  as  in  many  respects  official  persons,  with  of- 
>.  D.^  there  was  no  remedy  at  law,  and  the  ficial  rights  and  responsibilities. — The  subject 
rast  would  have  been  defeated.  Then  the  matter  (S  a  trust  may  be  any  property  of  a  val- 
ourt  of  equity  came  in,  and,  by  compelling  uable  nature,  and  many  things  also  which  the 
^  6.  to  perform  the  trust  he  had  undert^en,  common  law  does  not  recognize  as  disposable 
ecame  the  nurse  of  this  child  of  frauds  Now,  or  assignable  property;  as  choses  in  action  and 
lowever,  trusts  are  employed  in  a  vast  number  probabilities  of  every  description,  or  mere 
f  eases,  most  honestly  and  beneficially,  wher-  authorities  which  may  be  or  become  valuable, 
ver  it  \s  desired  to  give  any  person  the  benefit  Even  if  the  property  be  in  another  state  or 
nd  use  of  property,  but  to  keep  from  him  or  country,  so  that  the  process  of  the  court  could 
ler  all  power  of  forfeiting  or  alienating  it.  not  reach  it,  yet  it  is  now  settled  that  a  court 
'he  greatest  number  of  modem  trusts  are  ere-  of  equity  in  any  of  the  United  States  will  inter- 
ted  either  by  will  or  by  transfer  inter  vivae  fere  in  any  case  of  trust,  however  distant  or 
0  protect  the  estates  of  women  from  the  inaccessible  the  property  may  be,  provided  the 
outrol  or  the  creditors  of  their  husbands,  or  principal  defendants  are  actually  served  with 
0  carry  down  property  to  a  series  of  hold-  process,  and  adequate  relief  may  be  given  by  a 
>»!  in  some  other  way  than  that  which  would  decree  in  personam, — As  to  the  capacity  of  Cre- 
te provided  by  the  laws  of  inheritaikce  or  distri-  ating  a  trust,  it  may  be  said  that  any  person 
mUon.  To  all  trusts  there  are  therefore  two  who  has  the  power  of  making  a  valid  dispo- 
>arties.  One  of  these  holds  the  legal  title  to  sition  of  any  property,  by  wiu  or  grant,  has 
he  estate,  and  he  is  called  trustee ;  the  other  also  the  power  of  attaching  to  his  or  her  dis- 
s  the  party  who  has  the  actual  benefit  of  the  position  of  the  property  such  limitations  or 
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dirdotioDfl  as  shall  create  a  traat,  and  make  the  I7,  if  not  exdnavely,  by  parol;  hut  this  ym  be- 
person  who  takes  the  legal  estate  in  the  prop-  cause  they  were  then  intended  to  evade  thekr. 
erty  a  trustee  for  the  persons  to  whom  the  Now,  it  is  micertain  whether  trusts,  espedsDj 
beneficial  interest  is  giyen.    Even  if  the  prop*  trusts  of  real  estate,  can  be  created  except  ia 
erty  is  transferred  and  the  trust  created  by  writing,  and  for  some  purposes  b j  de^  ¥e 
one  who  does  not  hold  it  with  a  complete  should  say  that  most  of  our  courts  of  ^ 
power  of  final  disposition,  as  a  married  woman  might  recognize  and  protect  trusts  creited  I7 
or  an  infimt,  yet  the  trust  will  be  valid  and  parol,  if  they  were  sufficiently  definite  and  cer- 
protected  so  Car  as  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  tain  as  to  their  terma,  and  the  saljectntttteriBd 
within  their  power  of  conveyance. — ^It.may  be  the  persons  thereof^  although  created  onljbj 
said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  any  person  may  be  parol,  and  ev^i  in.8ome  cases  wliere  astatntcij 
a  trustee,  even  if  he  be  incapacitated  by  law  provision  required  writing  or  a  deed«  In  mot 
fh>m  transacting  business  on  nis  own  account,  of  the  United  Btatee,  the  proTiaoiis  of  ik 
Thus  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  married  women,  English  statute  of  frauda,requiriogtii]8tstobe 
or  other  persons  non  iuijuru,  may  become  trus-  in  writing,  have  been  reSnacted.  In  Eoghnd. 
tees.    The  reason  is,  that  the  trust  is  created  however,  courts  of  equity  have  gim  s  rer; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ee»tuy  que  truit^  and  not  liberal  construction  to  these  proroioBS^  and  a 
of  the  trustee ;  and  if  the  trustee  cannot  take  dmilar  construction  might  be  expected  bere. 
the  legal  estate,  there  will  be  nothing  to  sup-  Where  a  trust  is  created,  if  at  all,  bja  vriling, 
port  the  equitable  estate,  and  the  trust  will  especially  if  that  writing  be  a  wifl,  any  direct 
fiuL    So,  too,  it  is  established  doctrine  that  a  fiduciary  ezpreasiona,  indicatiTe  of  a  purpose 
trust  onoe  created  shall  never  fail  on  account  that  the  donee  of  the  property  is  to  take  H,  in 
of  the  death  of  a  trustee,  or  his  refhsal  to  ac-  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit,  ue,  advan- 
oept  the  trust    All  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  tage,  or  support  of  another,  will  be  held  soffi- 
avoided  by  the  power  of  the  proper  court  (usu*  dent  to  create  a  tmst.    fieldom  are  paitksbr 
ally  the  court  of  equity)  to  remove  a  trustee  words  required  in  equity,  and  even  krd  El- 
and supply  his  place,  or  fill  the  place  of  a  trua*  don  has  said  that  the  absence  of  the  void 
tee  when  vacant  by  his  death  or  refusal.    And,  **  trust"  is  a  circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  tot 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  appropriate  nothing  more.    But  such  words  w  dizectlons 
court  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  has  must  be  imperative  on  the  donee;  if  &BJf  ^J 
full  power  to  do  whatever  maybe  necessary,  fair  construction,  only  give  hiin  a  poverorpa^ 
by  way  of  removal,  substitution,  or  appoint-  missioB,  or  even  express  a  desue  whicb  is  not 
ment,  to  sustain  and  effectuate  a  trust.    It  is  a  obligatory  on  him,  diey  do  npt  create  a  ^ 
yery  common  thing  for  a  will  or  deed  creating  If  however  the  trust  is  distinctly  and  pootivelj 
a  trust  to  prescribe  in  what  way  and  by  what  created,  although  no  cettuy  que  tnd  s  des^ 
person  or  tribunal  this  power  may  be  exer-  nated,  the  courts  will  enforce  the  trastfifftM 
deed;    and  provisions  to   this  effect  would  benefitof thosewhomaytakebydispoatxiBa 
doubtless  be  regarded  when  they  did  not  con*  the  law.    If  the  donee  may  at  bis  on  disot' 
travene  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  or  tion  or  pleasure  execute  the  alleged  trust  a 
the  statutory  provisions  in  behalf  of  trusts  not,  it  is  not  a  trust;  but  it  ia  a  Talid  tro^  b 
and  trustees.    It  may  be  added  that  any  per-  he  must  execute  the  trusl^altboDghtliemiiiKr 
son  in  possession  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  doing  it  is  entirely  at  his  discretion.  ^^ 
by  legal  title  and  of  his  own  right,  may,  by  a  there  may  be  what  are  called  "resdEnr  « 
proper  declaration  of  trust,  convert  himself  in-  ^^presumptive  trusts,"  which  are  expreawM- 
to  a  trustee,  and  then  his  legal  title  will  remain  wnere,  but  are  implied  or  presomed  ^^^ 
undisturbed,  but  subjected  to  the  equitable  in-  assumed  intention  of  the  partisB,  <>'*"®^ 
terest — Any  person  may  become  a  ceetuy  que  the  nature  of  the  transaction;  ^^^^^^ 
trust  of  property,  to  the  extent  of  his  legal  car  of  frauds  expressly  excepts  these  tniats  W 
pacity  of  holding  the  same.    Nor  is  it  neoe»-  therequirementof  writing.— It  is  sometimesn^ 
sary  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  estate,  that  the  portent  to  determine  whether  a  traatee  aceepo 
eeetuy  que  trust  should  be  named,  or  even  that  the  trust.    He  is  always  at  liberty  to  dew 
he  should  be  in  being  when  the  trust  is  created,  it,  but  he  cannot  take  the  P'^P^Tt^ 
Thus  money  may  be  bequeatJied  or  given  to  the  trust.    As  every  trust  confen  tbe  up^ 
a  trustee  for  any  children  that  a  certain  person  title  on  the  trustee,  there  is  s  P'**^^ 
may  have  living  at  his  death,  and  to  accumu-  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  in  i^?^ 
late  until  the  death  of  that  person.   The  assent  to  the  eeetuy  que  truet,  namelr,  that  n  b^ 
of  the  cestuy  que  trusty  if  he  is  capable  of  giv-  his  benefit,  and  therefore  his  aoeeptaBM  1^ 
ing  one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  necessary;  but  it  be  presumed.    But  the  P"^^^*™]*"*"?^-*! 
will  be  presumed  where  the  trust  is  beneficial  less  weight  than  in  the  case  of  ^*  *^3[f|t 
to  him.    It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  per*  truetj  because  if  a  trustee  take  the  Pjy^- 
mit  societies  and  institutions  to  take  the  bene-  all,  he  takes  it  oum  onere^  and  the  ^^?^ 
fit  of  a  trust,  which  are  not  incorporated  and  be  very  heavy.    Properly,  *k«^<*"^  "^*J^ 
therefore  not  recognized  by  the  law ;  but  they  if  not  the  only  evidence  of  an  •'^^^^^  tu 
must  be  definitely  described,  and  capable  of  cer-  trustis  some  action  by  the  trustee  nnderifc 
tain  identification.— Trusts  and  uses  (see  Uses)  same  person  may  stand  in  different  ''^^So 
were  originally  created  and  declared  principal-  thus  he  may  be  appointed  execntorano  aw" 
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iistee;  and  he  may  give  separate  bonds  with  state  or  goyemment,  unless  they  make  them- 

tfferent  snreties,  as  executor  and  as  trustee,  selves  so  expressly,  or  by  a  reasonable  implica- 

1  sach  cases  it  is  sometimes  difScnlt  to  say  tion,  or  have  in  their  hands  fonds  for  the  pnr- 

'here  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  executor  pose  of  the  contracts.    It  is,  of  course,  always 

nd  and  those  of  trustee  begin.    The  general  in  the  power  of  one  who  deals  with  a  pubHo 

ale  is  this :  If  the  executor  has  specifically  set  trustee  or  agent  to  ask  of  him  his  own  personal 

part  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  the  purpose  of  liability ;  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  that 

be  trust,  he  will  be  considered  as  to  that  por*  trustee  togiye  it  or  withhold  it. 

ion  as  having  discharged  his  duty  as  executor  TRUXILLO,  or  Tbitjillo  (anc.  Turrit  Ju- 

Dd  entered  upon  his  duty  as  trustee. — ^An  im-  lid),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  provinee 

ortant  doctrme  of  the  law  of  trusts,  familiar  of  Oaceres,  situated  on  the  Tozo,  a  tributary  of 

0  English  lawyers  and  frequently  applied  in  the  Tagus,  180  m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
iDglish  courts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  6,026.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  citadel, 
y-pres  doctrine.  This  phrase  means  literally  old  town,  and  city,  which  stand  respectivelv 
^  near  to  it  ;'*  and  this  doctrine  is  applied  when  on  the  summit,  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

1  trust  is  certainly  created,  and  it  is  impossible  The  whole  place  has  the  appearance  of  decay, 
0  ezecnte  it  precisely  as  the  donor  prescribed,  and  the  upper  and  more  ancient  part  is  now 
;nd  then  a  court  of  equity,  from  its  desire  to  used  as  a buryingground,  the  inhabitants  having 
astain  the  tmstj  will  direct  an  exercise  of  it  abandoned  it.  The  fortress  dates  from  Roman 
5  near  as  possible  to  the  original  intention  of  times.  In  the  lower  tO¥m  there  is  an  extensive 
he  donor.  By  far  the  most  frequent  occasion  square,  which  contains  among  other  large  man- 
or its  application  arises  from  tne  change  of  sions  one  belonging  to  the  family  of  Rzarro, 
ircnmstances  in  ancient  trusts;  as,  for  exam-  the  front  being  ornamented  with  numerous  bass- 
»Ie,  where  there  is  an  endowment  for  a  school  reliefe  representing  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Fran- 
imit^d  to  scholars  of  a  certain  description,  and  dsco  Pizarro  was  a  native  of  this  place,  as  were 
here  are  not  now  any  scholars  of  that  descrip-  also  many  of  the  adventurers  who  assisted  in 
ion.  But  that  necessity  cannot  exist  so  f re-  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Roman  antiquities  have 
[oentlj  or  with  so  much  force  in  the  United  been  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
itat«8  as  in  England.  As  an  undefined  judicial  TRUXILLO,  or  Tbujillo,  a  town  of  Peru, 
K)wer,  it  is  open  to  abuse,  and  is,  if  not  denied  capital  of  the  department  of  Libertad,  situated 
»r  disclaimed,  exercised  with  great  forbearance  11  m.  from  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  Ohimu,  lat. 
n  the  United  States.— Trustees  are  held,  both  8*  T  S.,  long.  79"*  9'  W. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
D  England  and  in  this  country,  to  a  somewhat  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  is  sur- 
trict  accountability.  A  trustee  is  bound  not  rounded  by  a  mud  wall  flanked  with  bastions. 
•nlj  to  guard  against  loss  or  damage  to  the  There  are  some  good  brick  houses,  which  are 
nist  property,  but  to  see  that  it  is  made  reason-  generally  low.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
iblj  prodactive.  If  he  suffers  it  to  lie  idle,  has  a  cathedral  and  several  large  churches, 
rben  safe  investments  can  be  made,  he  will  be  There  is  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre, 
harged  with  interest,  and  in  some  cases,  as  when  Rice  and  spice  are  exported  from  Huanchaco, 
10  is  guilty  of  gross  delinquency,  or  if  he  min-  which  is  the  port  of  Tmxillo,  and  lies  about  8 
;les  the  property  with  his  own  for  his  own  m.  N.  W.  from  it.  Tmxillo  was  founded  by 
>eoefit  in  trade  or  otherwise,  he  will  be  charged  Pizarro,  who  named  it  after  hb  native  town  in 
nth  compound  interest.  He  will  however  be  Spain. .  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  many 
ilowed  a  reasonable  time  without  interest  for  ancient  Peruvian  remains. 

naking  his  investments,  because  he  is  bound  TRUXTUN,  Thomas,  an  American  naval  of- 

0  exercise  due  care  in  making  them;  and  if  he  ficer,  born  on  Long  island,  Feb.  15, 1755,  died 
ixercises  this  care,  and  especially  if  he  follows  in  Philadelphia,  May  5, 1822.  During  the  rev- 
he  directions  of  a  court  or  of  statutes  applica-  olution  he  served  in  privateers  and  letters  of 
)Ie  to  the  case,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  what-  marque  as  lieutenant  and  captain,  was  several 
Ter  loss  may  occur.  He  may  not  himself  buy  times  engaged,  and  made  a  number  of  valuable 
•ropertj  which  he  sells  as  trustee,  nor  sell  his  captures.  In  1795  he  recMved  a  commission 
•wn  property  and  buy  it  as  trustee ;  and  this  as  captain  in  the  navy.  His  first  service  was 
nle  is  applied  not  only  to  all  trustees,  but  to  in  the  frigate  Constellation,  of  88  guns.  On 
agents  generally. — An  important  difierence  be-  Feb.  9, 1799,  when  off  the  island  of  Nevis,  he 
ween  private  and  public  trustees  should  be  fell  in  with,  and  captured  after  a  close  action 
aentioned.  Privatetmstees  are  responsible  on  of  about  one  hour,  the  French  frigate  Lln- 
he  contracts  they  make  as  trustees,  unless  they  surgente,  Oapt.  Barreault  The  armament  of 
[oard  against  this  by  express  reservation ;  and  L'lnsur^nte  conosted  of  40  guns  with  a  oom- 
Qerely  calling  themselves  trustees,  or  even  plement  of  409  men.  She  was  much  out  up,  and 
aring  they  act  as  trustees,  is  not,  generally  lost  29  men  killed  and  40  wounded.  The  Oon- 
P^ing,  sufficient.    Thus  an  executor,  signing  stellation  sustained  but  little  injury,  and  had  8 

1  common  promissory  note  as  executor,  is  still  men  wounded.  On  Feb.  1, 1800,  the  Oonstel- 
lahle  on  it  personally,  although  the  estate  be  lation,  still  commanded  by  Truxtun,  fell  in  off 
luolvent.  But  public  trustees,  or  persons  act-  Guadeloupe  with  the  French  frigate  La  Yen- 
Qg  in  a  known  official  capacity,  are  not  person-  geance  of  54  guns,  Oapt.  Pitot.  A  long  and  severe 
%  liable  on  the  contracts  they  make  for  the  encounter  took  place,  in  which  both  ships  were 
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much  crippled.    La  Vengeance  escaped,  and  got  he  was  stadthoMw  and  in  1557  laadnniDtt  ii 

into  Curafoa  dismasted  and  in  a  sinking  con-  Glarus.   In  1559  he  was  sent  bjthe  confeders- 

dition,  with  a  loss  of  50  killed  and  110  wounded,  tion  to  Angshnrg  to  demand  of  tiie  empenr 

The  loss  of  the  Constellation  was  14  killed  and  Ferdinand  I.  the  confirmation  of  their  nght? 

25  wounded.   Her  mainmast  went  hjthe  hoard  and  privileges.    Subsequently,  when  tbeftrili 

at  the  close  of  the  action,  which  prevented  her  hetween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  ^w 

from  pursuing  her  antagonist.     For  this  ao-  fiercer  in  the  canton  of  Glanu,  he  etrosglT 

tion  congress  awarded  Truxtnn  a  gold  medal,  supported  the  side  of  the  former,  and  is  ec<&- 

In  1801  he  was  transferred  to  the  President,  44,  sequence  drew  upon  himself  to  snch  tn  eit^st 

in  which  ship  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen,  that  after  \W. 

conmiodore  on  the  Guadeloupe  station.  At  one  he  resided  partly  in  Bapperaehwyl  and  panlj 

time  he  had  a  squadron  of  10  sail  under  hia  in  the  convent  of  £in8iedeln;bnt  in  1564  he  r^ 

command.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1802,  turned  to  Glarus,  where  he  spent  the  renuiD- 

and  afterward  filled  important  civil  offices.  der  of  his  life  engaged  in  literary  stodies  ssd 

TSCHIBNHAUSEN,  Ehbenfried  Walteb  political  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
VON,  count,  a  German  mathematician  and  phi-  learned  and  prolific  writers  of  his  time,  thocgii 
losopher,  bom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Kis-  only  a  few  of  his  works  have  been  published. 
lingswalde  in  Upper  Lusatia,  April  10,  1651,  Beside  a  number  of  treatises  bovn  onJr  bj 
di^  there,  Oct.  10, 1708.  At  17  he  entered  the  their  titles,  there  are  166  of  hitworks  specified 
imiversity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1672  volunteered  as  exbting  either  in  print  or  in  nunpcript, 
in  the  Dutch  army  in  the  war  against  France,  the  most  celebrated  being  his  Ghroniele  of 
In  1673  he  began  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  Swiss  history  to  the  year  1570,lnitihichbi8 
which  he  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy,  been  printed  only  as  far  as  U70(STok.,Ba* 
On  returning  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  con-  sel,  1784).  This  work  was  written  in  GenDso, 
Btruction  of  optical  instruments,  and  establish-  and  is  regarded  by  the  Swiss  historiin  Jo- 
ed glass  factories  and  a  mill  for  the  polishing  hannes  von  Mtdler  as  an  original  asthoritj. 
of  burning  glasses,  one  of  which,  weighing  160  His  life  has  been  written  by  Fachs,  Atgii 
pounds  and  83  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  in  Thehudu  Leben  und  8chr\ften  (2  Tola,  6l  Gill, 
the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  1805).  H.  Johanv  Jasob,  a  Swis  trsreik. 
He  also  constructed  a  burning  mirror  of  highly  naturalist,  and  ethnologist,  bom  b  Glsno, 
polished  copper  5  English  feet  in  diameter,  and  July  25,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  ^ 
the  focal  distance  of  which  was  8.7  feet;  it  is  nasium  and  the  university  of  Zttriefa^iod con- 
now  in  Dresden.  Several  communications  by  tinued  his  studies  in  natural  hiBtOI7iQ^^(^ 
him  upon  subjects  of  this  character  are  to  be  chAtel,  and  afterward  in  Leyden,  whoe  he pai^ 
fomiA  in  the  Acta  Bniditontm.  Tschimhausen  lished  his  System  der  Batraditr{\^^oa 
also  discovered  a  method  of  making  porcelain,  in  Paris.  From  this  last  named  city  be  eet 
from  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  put,  in  Feb.  1888,  on  a  voyage  aroand  the 
Saxony  took  its  rise.  In  philosophy,  he  wrote  world ;  but  as  the  vessel  wa§  sold  to  the  Pere- 
Medtoina  Mentis  (Amsterdam,  1687),  a  kind  vian  government  on  reaching  that  comtrT,^ 
of  companion  work  to  Medidna  Corporis  pub-  investigations  were  limited  to  the  stody  of  im 
lished  by  him  the  year  previous.  In  math-  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Pern  IslSI 
ematics,  he  investigated  the  properties  of  the  he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  being  preT»wi 
curved  line  which  goes  under  his  name.  from  taking  part  in  the  arctic  expedition  iiwff 

TSOHUDL  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  command  of  Capt  Franklin,  aettledon  iu8«^ 

the  canton  or  Glarus,  Switzerland.    The  ances-  tate of  Jacobihof  near  Wiener-Neustadt ml^ 

tor  of  the  house  was  Johann,  who  was  en-  er  Austria.    He  has  published  P^ti.'^f^ 

nobled  by  the  emperor  Louis  III.  in  906;  and  een  avs  den  Jahren  1888-'43  (2  vola,«.  W 

from  that  time  many  of  his  descendants  have  1846;   translated  into  English  in  18i<  cr  i. 

been  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades.  Boss) ;  Uhtersuehunffen  uber  dU  ^^^^' 

in  the  wars  against  Austria,  and  in  the  French  ana  (St.  Gall,  1844-'7);  and  DuKtrnfA- 

service.    The  most'  celebrated  members  of  the  tprache  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1858),  which  contaDs 

family  are  the  following :  I.  ^Egidics  (Gilles),  a  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  tie  P*™^'^  !5 

Swiss  historian,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Glarus  in  guage.   He  has  also  edited  in  conjunctwafM 

1506,  died  Feb.  28, 1572.  One  of  his  first  instruc-  Bon  Mariano  Eduardo  de  Rivera,  the  Am^ 

tors  was  the  reformer  Zwingli;  afterward  he  dades  Peruanas  (Vienna,  1851;  ^"^Trjf 

studied  at  Basel,  Paris,  and  Vienna.    In  1528  the  Eev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  8vo.,  New  Yoit  ^7^ 

he  was  made  ambassador  from  the  canton  of  III.  Fbikdbich,  bom  in  1820,  "jJ^^T  Z 

Glarus  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  whjch  met  a  celebrated  work  entitled  Das  ^*^T*tij^ 

at  Einsiedeln  to  deliberate  in  regard  to  matters  Alpenwelt  (Leipsic,  1852 ;  2d  ed.,  ^  .^T  w 

connected  with  the  reformation;  in  1529  be-  history  of  the  family  has  ^'^^^J^j^ 

came  governor  of  Sargans ;  and  in  1582  was  Blumer  under  the  title  of  Iku  tf««Ww 

chosen  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  as  the  manager  Tichudi  (St.  Gall,  1858).                 v««.y?« 

of  several  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey.    In  TSETSE,  the  native  name  of  a  PJ^^J^r^ 

1588  he  was  made  governor  of  Baden,  and  re-  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  i^^'^*,/  j^ 

oeived  the  same  position  in  1549  after  having  mann),  peculiar  to  Africa,  ^w^^^P^^^^pu 

been  for  8  years  in  the  French  service.    In  1556  tropical   portions.     This  genua  coo»  » 
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tomcyxys  (Fabr.),  and  resembles  in  appeoranoe  Tere  bite.  "Wltli  the  destrnction  of  the  game, 
jid  habits  the  gadfly  called  ia  Scotland  cleg  this  insect,  deprived  of  its  food,  may  become 
hccmatopota  pluvialis,  Meig.).  The  best  known  extinct ;  and  until  it  does,  whole  districts  are 
pecies,  G,  manitans  (Westw.),  is  6  lines  long  rendered  unable  to  keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
nd  8.}  in  expanse  of  wings,  a  little  larger  than  or  dogs.  It  is  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  bush  or 
he  house  fly;  the  head  is  dirty  buff,  and  the  among  reeds,  and  rarely  in  the  open  country; 
yes  large ;  thorax  chestnut  red,  with  4  longi-  it  is  confined  to  limited  regions,  which  it  never 
udlual  black  bars ;  abdomen  dirty  buff,  with  leaves,  so  that  cattle  may  grasse  in  quiet  on  one 
Jack  bristles  above,  the  first  segment  with  a  side  of  a  river  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 
ound  black  spot  at  each  side,  and  the  4  fol-  with  tsetse.  If  obliged  to  pass  through  a  coun- 
owing  with  a  broad  dark  brown  band  inter-  try  infested  by  them,  the  natives  select  a  moon- 
apted  in  the  middle;  the  wings  are  consider-  light  winter  night,  when  they  are  torpid  from 
ibly  longer  than  the  body.  The  blood-sucking  cold.  The  fiesh  of  animals  bitten  by  the  tsetse 
ipparatos  consists  of  a  long  homy  proboscis,  is  not  unwholesome,  if  they  are  killed  before 
loataiaing  a  compound  bristle  or  2  needle-like  emaciation  and  weakness  supervene.  Acoord- 
liercers,  communicatiDg  with  a  poison  .bulb  at  in^  to  Westwood  (^'  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologl- 
he  base,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  2  oal  Society  of  London,''  No.  217,  Bee.  1850), 
eathery  palpL  It  is  very  active  and  difficult  the  tsetse  is  the  same  as  the  zimh  of  Bruce  (a 
0  catcb,  except  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  modem  Arabic  word),  and  the  zebuh  in  He- 
vening,  when  it  is  sluggish ;  it  has  a  loud  and  brew ;  the  marquis  of  Spineto  Q^  London  and 
ecoliar  buzz,  'which  does  not  terrify  cattle  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,''  1884,  voL 
ike  that  of  the  gadflies.  This  scourge  of  the  iv.  d.  170)  identifies  the  zimb  with  the  icuvo/ivca 
^icaa  wilderness  has  no  sting  in  the  tail,  and  or  dog-fly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Ual  Ucdya 
eposits  no  eggs  on  or  under  the  skin  of  anf-  ik&26of  the  Alexandrian  church,  with  the  afan 
lals,  but  introduces  its  poison  into  the  blood  <nihor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  araib 
y  the  proboscis  during  the  act  of  sucking,  of  Exod.  viii.,  the  fly  which  caused  the  4th  of 
'he  puncture  of  the  tsetse  is  almost  certain  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  CBstrua  of 
eath  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  dog,  but  is  Aristotle  (but  not  of  the  modems).  In  the  pa- 
larmless  to  man,  the  mule,  ass,  goat,  pig,  wild  per  above  cited  Westwood  describes  two  other 
aimals,  and  even  calves  while  sucking;  in  new  species,  the  G,  tachinoides,  smaller,  and 
nan  it  causes  a  slight  itching,  like  that  after  the  G,  tahaniformis^  larger  than  the  common 
be  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  flea.  It  produces  species,  both  from  western  tropical  Africa. 
.0  immediate  efiEect  in  the  ox  or  horse,  but  in  Gordon  Gumming  alludes  to,  and  0.  J.  An- 
few  days  there  appears  an  exudation  for  half  dersson  and  Dr.  Livingstone  give  an  extended 
n  inch  around  the  punctures,  tiie  eyes  and  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect. 
ose  begin  to  ran,  the  skin  quivers  as  if  from  TSUS-SIMA,  an  island  of  the  Japanese  em- 
old,  and  swellings  occur  under  the  jaw ;  the  pire,  lying  in  the  strait  of  Oorea,  S.  W.  of 
nimal  may  continue  to  graze,  but  by  degrees  Niphon,  in  lat.  84^  N.,  long.  129°  £.  It  is  85 
TOWS  thin  and  weak ;  this  state  may  continue  m.  long  and  10  or  12  broad,  and  is  separated  by 
or  months,  until  purging  comes  on,  and  death  a  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  Fatchin, 
nsaes  from  exhaustion.  The  better  the  con-  lying  S.  W.  of  it.  A  chain  of  high  and  rugged 
itioa  of  the  animal  bitten,  the  more  speedy  hills,  with  deep  but  fertile  vidlevs,  extends 
ften  will  the  death  be,  accompanied  by  symp-  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
L)m9  of  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if  the  poi-  It  is  now  an  important  naval  depot  of  the  Rus- 
OQ  affected  the  brain ;  sudden  changes  of  tem-  sians,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  June,  1861, 
eratare  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease,  after  a  bombardment  in  which  a  considerable 
rhich,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spjte  loss  was  suffered  on  both  sides. 
f  e^erj  care  and  medical  treatment,  goes  on  TUAM,  a  town  of  Gonnaught,  in  the  coun- 
)  certain  death.  They  occasionally  attack  a  ty  of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the 
orse  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  alighting  on  him  Harrow,  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Galway;  pop.  in 
7  hundreds,  sometimes  causing  death  in  a  1851,  7,819.  It  contains  both  Protestant  and 
^eek.  After  death  the  subcutaneous  areolar  Roman  Gatholic  cathedrals,  the  Roman  Oatlio- 
ssae  is  found  injected  with  air,  and  the  fat  is  lie  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  severalpublic  schools, 
ily  and  greenish  yellow ;  the  heart  and  muscles  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery.  The  workhouse 
re  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  gall  bladder  dis-  and  other  public  institutions  in  1851  contained 
mded  with  bile,  the  blood  much  reduced  in  3,881  inmates.  The  manufactures  are  trifling, 
aantitv,  with  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs  and  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
ver.  No  remedy  is  known  against  the  effects .  Tuam  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  a 
f  their  bite ;  the  natives  pretend  to  have  roots  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jarlath  in  the  6th  cen- 
hich,  pounded  and  sprinkled  on  the  hair,  pre-  tury.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Gatholic  arch- 
eat  the  bite,  but  their  inability  to  keep  cattle  bishop,  and  was  an  archiepisoopal  see  of  the  es- 
roves  their  inefficacy ;  the  droppings  of  ani-  tablisned  church  from  the  12th  century  to  1889, 
>als  mixed  with  human  milk  and 'drugs,  and  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  with  Kil- 
neared  on  the  hide,  often  prove  a  temporary  lala  and  Aohonry,  suflfragan  to  Armagh, 
ifeguard;  an  animal  slightly  bitten  and  es-  TUARIES,  or  Touabeohs,  a  people  supposed 
aping  death  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  next  se-  to  be  of  the  Berber  or  Amazirgh  race,  occupy- 
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ing  that  portion  of  the  gteat  desert  of  Sahara  has  a  library  of  200,000  Yolmnes,  and  is  atteod- 
f  lying  between  Morocco  and  Boodan,  and  ex-  ed  by  abont  650  stndents. 
tenSng  westward  from  Fezzan  to  the  Atlantic.  TUOEER,  Abbaham,  an  English  metapliTs- 
They  assert  that  they  came  originally  from  Oa-  cian,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  2, 1705^  died  in  ifll 
naan,  and  may  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  He  was  educated  at  Morton  college,  Oxford,  and 
tiie  tribes  driven  out  by  the  Israelites.  They  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  never  eaS- 
are  Cancasian  in  their  features,  and,  though  of  ed  to  the  bar.  In  1727  he  purchased  Betd- 
dark  complexion,  have  straight  hair,  and  bear  worth  castle,  near  Dorking,  with  a  large  ^tite 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  negro  races,  belonging  to  it,  and  there  doToted  himself  to 
They  are  tall  and  handsome,  bold,  warlike,  and  the  study  of  agriculture.  In  1755  he  pnblishei! 
preoatory,  and  live  chiefly  on  booty  and  tribute  a  pamphlet  against  strong  poMcal  feeling,  eE- 
exaoted  from  their  neighbors.  They  are  very  titled  ^*  The  Country  Gentieman's  Advice  to 
zealous  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Clubs."  Abod 
independent  chiefe.  (See  Azkab  Tuabix.)  The  this  time  he  began  his  great  work,  "The  Light 
Tibboos,  who  occupy  that  portion  of  the  desert  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Edward  S^h,"  4  toI- 
lying  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  are  considered  nmes  of  which  were  published  in  1765 ;  but  a 
a  branch  of  the  same  family  with  the  Tuariks.  part  of  it  had  already  appeared  in  1753  onder 
Baron  Auoapitaine  {NowoeUei  anndles  des  voy^  the  title  of  "Free  Will.'*  A  ciitidaD  on  the 
aget^  Dec.  1861)  estimates  the  total  number  of  work  in  the  "  Monthly  Beviev"  didted  from 
the  Tuariks  at  192,000.  him  a  reply  entitled  "  Man  in  Qoest  of  Himself, 
TUBEBOLE.  See  Ooksumftiok.  by  Cuthbert  Comment."  He  became  blind  in 
TUBERCULAE  MENINGITIS.  See  Ht-  1771,  but  continued  to  work  npon his  'light 
DBOOBPHALT78.  of  Nature  Pursued  "  until  the  close  of  Ms  life^ 
TUBEROSE,  a  fragrant  flower  of  the  lilia-  the  remaining  volumes  of  which  were  e&ted 
ceous  order,  called  by  botanists  polyanthu  tube-  by  his  daughter,  after  his  death.  The  best  «di- 
ro$a^  blossoming  in  the  autumn.  Its  native  tion  of  his  work  is  that  of  Sir  HenrriOIdQuj 
country  is  unknown;  it  was  first  noticed  in  (7  vols.  8vo. ;  reprinted  in  1837 in 2 toIs. Sm). 
Earope  by  Clusius,  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  16th  TUCKER,  Henbt  St.  Geosgb,  an  America 
century,  who  received  it  as  an  Indian  plant  jurist,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1779,  died  in  Win- 
The  old  gardeners  designated  it  as  the  nidian  Chester,  Ya.,  Aug.  28,  1848.  He  receired  a 
hyacinth  and  the  plants  tubereuse.  It  is  an  liberal  education,  devoted  himself  to  the  I^ 
endogenous  perennial,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  tu-  profession,  and  became  presddent  of  the  court 
berous  root,  from  the  crown  of  which  issues  a  of  appeals  and  professor  of  law  inthennirer- 
slender  stem  about  8  feet  high,  bearing  numer-  sity  of  Virginia.  From  1815  to  1819he  serreu 
ous  long,  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and  at  the  as  a  member  of  the  lower  bouse  of  congK^$. 
summit  a  spike  of  conspicuous  white  flowers.  Among  his  legal  works,  which  gaTehimibigij 
the  oorolla  being  monopetalous  and  funnel-  reputation,  are :  '^  Lectures  on  Gonstitodon^ 
shaped,  the  tube  incurved,  the  rim  outspread  Law ;"  "  Oonmientaries  on  the  Lavs  of  vir- 
and  divided  into  6  segments,  the  seed  vessel  an  ginia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Winchester,  1836);  and 
obtuse,  roundish,  8-comered,  8-celled  capsule,  "  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  GoTenunest. 
filled  with  half-round  seeds  arranged  in  a  TUGEER,  Josiah,  a  BriUsh  divine  aod  po- 
double  row.  There  are  several  varieties;  the  litical  writer, bom  in  Laughame,Cfleniiirtlieii- 
•one  with  double  flowers  is  the  most  esteemed,  shire,  in  1711,  died  in  Gloncester,  Koj-  ^ 
The  slender  tuberose  (P.  graeUU),  a  native  of  1799.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  ct^^p^ 
Brazil,  was  brought  into  notice  in  1822;  its  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  1749  was  preeait«i 
flowers  are  of  a  p^e  yellow,  but  it  is  otherwise  to  the  rectory  of  St  Stephen^s,  Bn^ol  lb 
like  the  common  kind. — ^The  tuberose  is  usu-  1758  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester,  at 
ally  imported  into  the  United  States  with  flower  published  a  number  of  treatises  relating  to  po- 
bulbs  from  Holland,  and  the  largest  and  flrm-  litical  economy,  the  earliest  of  which  tis^ 
est  roots,  deprived  of  their  ofibete,  are  selected  titled  "A  Brief  Essay  upon  ^^.-^^^^ 
for  blooming.  They  should  be  potted  early  in  and  Disadvantages  which  respectiTely  jj^ 
th^  spring  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  brought  for-  France  and  Great  Britain  witi  reaNj*| 
ward  in  frames,  pknting  them  out  in  the  flow-  Trade"  (1748).  His  pamphlet  entitled  '  i« 
er  border  in  May  or  June.  When  the  flowers  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  sake  of  ^^^ 
are  r^ady  to  expand,  they  are  careftdly  lifted  ddered  in  a  new  Light"  (1768),  was  tn^jj 
with  balls  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  and  into  French  by  Turgot.  His  most  «^^** 
repotted.    If  early  shifted  into  large  pots,  these  publication  was  "  Reflectionfl  on  ^V*7*^  i 


TtJBmGEN,  a  waUed  town  of  Wftrtemberg,  which  he  did  not  finish.    For  his  sipp^  ^^ 

circle  of  Schwarzwald,  situated  on  the  left  bank  the  bill  allowing  Jews  to  be  ^^^n'^,^]^ 

of  the  Neckar  at  its  junction  with  the  Ammer,  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Ufi- J  ^ 

18  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Stuttgart,  and  69  m.  E.  At  the  time  of  the  Americsn  revolufaoMrr^a. 

from  Strasbourg;    pop.  about  10,000.     It  is  he  strenuously  resisted  the  daima  of  tl»e coiv 

noted  for  its  university,  founded  in  1477,  which  nies,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  ooerctoD^ 
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le  believed  that  the  x>o8se8sion  of  colonies  was  monarchy  in  reality,  is  represented  in  his  third 
letrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  country.    In  presidential  term.    At  the  time  of  its  repab- 
iie  controversies  npon  this  war  he  came  into  lication  it  attracted  great  attention^  as  show- 
collision  with  Burke,  who  in  his  speech  on  ing  how  long  the  project  of  a  secession  of 
American  taxation,  in  April,  1774,  treated  him  the  sonthem  states  had  been  entertained,  and 
inth  no  great  respect.    In  theology  he  wrote  for*  the  accuracy  with  which  it  foretold  much 
in  *' Apology  for  the  present  Church  of  £ng-  that  had  since  happened.    Beverly  Tucker  was 
and,''  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis,^^  and  '*  Reli^ous  also  a  contributor  to  the  "  Soutiiem  Review,'^ 
intolerance  no  part  of  the  General  Plan  either  and  had  begun  shortly  before  his  death  a  life 
>f  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  Dispensation."    He  of  John  Randolph,  his  half  brother, 
ikewise  published  ^^  Seventeen   Sermons  on  TUCKERMAN,  Hsnbt  Thsodobe,  an  Amer- 
lome  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Natural  ican  author,  bom  in  Boston,  April  20,  1818. 
md  Revealed  Religion.'*     His  works  have  He  received  his  education  in  Boston  and  its 
lever  been  collected.  vicinity,  and  in  1888,  when  about  to  enter  ool- 
TUOKER,  St.  Georob,  an  American  poet  lege,  was  induced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
md  jurist,  born  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  «fune  visit  Europe.    Having  passed  a  winter  in  Italy, 
29, 1752,  died  in  Nelson  co.,  Ya.,  in  Nov.  1827.  he  returned  to  America  in  the  sunmer  of  188^ 
Ele  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and  and  8  years  later  revisited  Europe,  and  passed 
^ary,  and  stndied  law,  but  on  tlie  breaking  out  nearly  2  years  in  Sicily  and  Florence.    In  1846 
)f  the  revolutionary  war  took  up  arms,  and  he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where 
>IaDned  and  aided  personally  in  a  dangerous  he  has  since  resided,  except  durinc  the  sum- 
)ut8ncces8fiil  attempt  to  capture  a  large  amount  mer  months,  which  he  passes  chieny  in  New- 
)f  stores  in   a  fortification  at  Bermuda.    In  port,  R.  L    In  1850  he  received  from  Harvard 
778  he  wa»  married  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  university  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.    In 
Qother  of  Jolin  Randolph  of  Roanoke.    At  the  1885  appeared  his  first  publication,  "  The  Ital- 
lege  of  Yorktown  he  was  present  in  the  capaci-  ian  Sketch  Book,^^  a  collection  of  descriptive 
y  of  a  lieutenant-coloneL  After  the  conclusion  and  historical  sketches,  essays,  and  tales ;  and 
)f  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  gen-  since  that  time  he  has  occupied  himself  ezdur 
.Tal  court,  and  while  holding  this  position  was  sively  with  literary  pursuits,  having  been  a  reg- 
ilso  law  professor  in  William  and  Mary  college;  ular  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  *•' North 
iQd  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  American  Review,"  the  ^'  Christian  Examiner," 
;oQvention  which  in  1786  met  at  Annapolis,  the  "Democratic  Review,"  " Graham^s  Maga- 
^d.,  and  recommended  the  convention  by  which  zine,"  the  "Southern   Literary  Messenger," 
he  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  "Putnam^s  Monthly,"  the  "Atlantic Monthly," 
ras  formed.    In  1808  he  was  appointed  pudge  and  other  periodicals,  in  the  pages  of  which 
)f  the  court  of  appeals,  and  subsequently  m  the  the  essays,  SBsthetio,  biographiotd,  and  critical, 
listrict  court  of  the  United  States.    He  was  the  which  form  the  bulk  of  his  works,  were  origi- 
iQthor  of  a  large  number  of  minorpoems,  one  nally  published.    His  next  work  in  the  order  of 
)f  which,  entifled  "  Days  of  my  Youth,"  has  publication  was  "  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage"  (1889), 
'etained  its  popularity ;  and  he  published  an  m  which  the  author^s  experience  is  described 
iss&y  on  the  qaestion  "  How  far  the  Common  under  the  guise  of  fiction.    It  was  followed  by 
^w  of  England  is  the  Common  Law  of  the  "  Rambles  and  Reveries"  (1841) ;  "  Thoughts 
Inited  States ;"  a  treatise  on  "  Slavery"  (1796):  on  the  Poets"  (1846),  devoted  chiefly  to  maa- 
I  letter  on  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  ters  of  the  English  school  (translated  into  Gtor- 
1799) ;  and  an  annotated  edition  of  Black-  man  by  MQller) ;  "  Artist  Life,  or  Sketches  of 
toners  "  Commentaries."    His  poetical  works,  American  Painters"  (1847) ;  "  Characteristics 
fhich  have  never  been  collected,  would  fill  sev-  of  Literature"  (1849),  of  which  a  2d  series  ap- 
tral  volumes. — ^Bsvbblt,  an  American  lawyer  peared  in  1851 ;  "  Th^  Optimist"  (1850),  a  col- 
md  novelist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ma-  lection  of  miscellaneous  essays ;   a  "  Life  of 
oax,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1784,  died  in  Winchester,  Commodore  Silas  Talbot"  (1851);    "A  Month 
i^a.,Aug.  26,1851.  He  was  educated  at  William  in  England"  (1858),  the  fruits  of  a  brief  visit 
nd  Mary  college,  studied  law,  and  in  1809  set-  to  Europe  in  1852 ;    "  Memorial  of  Horatio 
led  in  Charlotte  co.,  and  in  1815  in  Missouri,  Greenough"  ^1858);  "Leaves  from  the  Diary 
rhere  he  became  a  JQdge.    In  1884  he  became  of  a  Dreamer'  (1858) ;  "  Biographical  Essays'' 
professor  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  college,  (1857).     In  1851  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
iod  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  pub-  embracing  an  elaborate  metrical  essay  entitled 
ished  a  work  on  "  Pleading,"  lectures  on  the  "  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  was  published  in  Bos- 
;onstitution  of  the  United  State#  under  the  ton.    Among  his  incidental  writings  may  be 
itle  of  "The  Science  of  Government,"  and  mentioned  a  comprehensive  "Sketch  of  Ameri- 
iovels  entitled  "  George  Balcombe"  and  "  Ger-  can  Literature,"  appended  to  Shaw's  "  Outlines 
rade  ;^'  but  his  most  remarkable  production  of  English  Literature." 
m  an  unfinished  novel  called  "  The  Partisan  TUCEERMAN,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American 
reader,"  first  printed  in  1887jand  reprinted  in  clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  18, 1778,  died 
iB61.    The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia  in  1849,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  April  20,  1840.     He  was 
i2  years  after  its  first  publication,  and  Mr.  Van  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and 
Saren,  the  head  of  a  republic  in  name,  but  of  a  ^in  1801  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
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goeietj  in  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  where  he  re*  ogyOInb,^  and  contributed  varioas  aitides  to 

mained  for  25  years.    He  became  greatly  in-  its  journal,  the  *^  Monthly  Anthology.^     Ib 

terested  in  improving  the  condition  of  sefr-  1815  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  North  2jnericf& 

men,  who  composed  a  large  portion  of  his  pa-  Review"  appeared  under  his  editorship,  and 

rishioners,  and  in  1812  was  instrumental  in  three  fourths  of  the  first  4  volumes  irere  wrlt- 

the  formation  of  the  first  charitable  society  ten  by  him.    In  1819  he  published  a  volmoe 

for  their  benefit  in  the  United  States;  and  he  entitled  ^'Letters  on  the  JSastem  Stat^sf  in 

wrote  and  published  several  tracts  for  seamen  1821  a  volume  of  '^  Miscellanies  i"  and  in  l&i 

in  connection  with  this  society,  which  even*  a  **  Life  of  James  Otis.'*    In  182B  he  was  tp- 

tually  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  pointed  U.  8.  consul  at  lima,  and  in  1828  vas 

seamen's  friend  society  and  other  institutions  made  charg6  d'affiiires  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 

I6r  sailors.    In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastorate  he  wrote  a  work  published  anonymoisly  under 

and  commenced  laboring  as  a  missionary  among  the  title  *^  Gebel  Teir*'  (Boston,  1829).    He  wbs 

the  poor  in  Boston,  at  first  at  his  own  expense ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athensosi, 

and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  had  brought  250  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  countxru  indebted  for 

fiunilies  under  his  supervision  and  instruction,  the  first  suggestion  of  Bunker  Mill  monument, 

providing  for  most  of  them  food,  raiment,  and  TUESDAY,  the  third  day  of  the  week.    Jn 

occupation,  as  well  as  religious  instruction,  the  Roman  calendar  it  was  called  dies  Martii^ 

Others  were  stimulated  by  his  efforts  to  under-  from  Mars,  and  its  present  nsme  is  derived 

take  the  same  work.    In  1880  he  wrote  an  es-  from  Tiw,  the  Anglo-Saxon  sod  of  war. 

say  ^'  On  the  Wages  paid  to  Females,"  which  TUFA.    See  Oaloasxous  emxea. 

received  a  prize  offered  in  Philadelphia.    His  TUFTS  COLLEGE.    See  Mbdfobd. 

labors  and  articles  in  the  religious  periodical^  TUI.    See  Fob  Bird. 

led  to  tiie  organization  of  the  ^*  Benevolent  TUILERIES  (Fr.  tuUe^  a  tile),  a  roysl  pal&ee 

Fraternity  of  Churches"  for  the  support  of  a  with  extensive  gardens  in  Paris,  lyingbetwees 

city  mission,  called  the  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  the  Seine  and  the  rue  Rivoli,  and£.  of  the 

and  Dr.  Tuckerman  became  one  of  its  minis-  Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  namea  because  it  oc- 

ters ;  in  1881  his  reports  to  it  were  published  cupies  the  site  of  a  former  manufactory  of  tile& 

in  a  12mo.  volume  (2d  ed.,  1882).     While  on  The  present  building  was  commenced  in  15&i 

a  visit  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  his  im-  by  Catharine  de^  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  H,  a<v 

paired  health,  he  promoted  the  organization  cording  to  the  plans  of  Philibert  Ddonne  sni 

of  similar  institutions  for  the  poor  in  several  Jean  Bullant,  who  built  the  central  psvilion, 

cities  of  Great  Britain.    On  his  return  he  re-  called  the  pavilion  de  VKorloge^  the  tiro  ad- 

sumed  his  labors,  and  published  *^  Principles  joining  wings,  and  the  pavilions  by  wMdi 

and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large ;"  but  his  fiiey  are  terminated,  ^^enry  lY.  added  a  rtDge 

health  again  failing,  he  sailed  for  Cuba,  where  of  buOdings  ornamented  with  laz^  Gompost« 

he  died.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Mount  pilasters  and  a  lofty  pavilion  at  each  end  of  the 

Auburn,  where  a  fine  monument  has  been  erect-  original  structure,  tibe  whole  presentiDg  a  &(add 

ed  to  his  memory.  836  yards  in  length  by  86  in  depth,  running  it 

TUCUMAN,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  right  angles  with  the  river,  and  in  a  diieccoQ 

Confederation,  bounded  N.  by  Salta,  £.  by  Gran  nearly  K.  and  S.    The  same  monarch  ak) 

Chaco,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Santiago  and  Cata-  commenced   the  gallery  fronting    the  Seine 

marca ;  area,  87,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  which  connects  the  S.  extremity  of  the  boilil- 

In  the  W.  the  surface  is  traversed  by  several  ing  with  the  Louvre,  and  which  was  finisbed 

offsets  from  the  Andes,  but  in  other  Erections  by  Louis  XUI.  and  Louis  XIV.     The  htter 

there  are  extensive  plains.   The  most  important  harmonized   the   architecture  of   the  whole 

rivers  are  the  Salado,  Tala,  andMedinas.   There  building,  replacing  the  q;>herical  dome  of  the 

are  several  shallow  saline  lakes,  and  in  many  ptniUon  de  VhorUge  by  a  quadrangular  one; 

plaoes  extensive  tracts  covered  with  fossil  salt,  and  in  1808  Napoleon  I.  commenced  a  northern 

The  water  of  nearly  all  the  streams  is  brackish,  gallery  along  the  rue  Rivoli,  pwrallel  to  that 

The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot.    The  soil  af-  already  constructed.    This  was  complied  by 

fords  good  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  excd-  Napoleon  HI.,  and  the  Tuileries  and  the  Loarre 

lent  pastuitu^.    The  exports  consist. chiefly  of  now  form  one  great  connected  pile,  enclosing 

cattle  and  timber,  the  latter  of  which  is  sent  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  separatMl 

to  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  to  Potosi.    Capital,  from  the  court  of  the  original  palace  of  the 

Tucuman,  or  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  Tuileries  by  an  iron  ruling.    The  front  of  the 

TUDOR.    See  Hknbt  YII.  building,  in  spite  of  glaring  architectanl  in- 

TUDOR,  William,  an   American    author,  congruitie6,«is  exceedingly  impoong^  i/A  the 

bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1779,  died  in  Rio  Ja-  interior  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  by  any 

nehro,  March  9,  1880.    He  was  educated  at  royal  residence  in  Europe. 'The  gardm  of  the 

Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard  col-  Tuileries,  lying  west  of  the  palace  snd  extend- 

lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1796,  and  en-  ing  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  embrace  a 

tered  the  counting  room  of  John  Codman,  in  quadrangular  area  of  nearly  50  acres,  and  sre 

whose  employ  he  visited  Paris.    He  afterward  among  tiie  most  attractive  public  resofrts  in 

made  a  tour  to  Italy  and  the  continent,  and  on  Paris. — ^Ailer  the  completion  of  the  palace  of 

his  return  engaged  in  founding  the  *^  Anthol-^  Yersailles  no  French  kmg  hved  in  die  Tuileries 
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until  1Y89,  when  Louis  XVI.  fonnd  himself  of  its  seeds,  a  process  whichiis  long  and  te- 
eompelled  to  remove  thither  from  Versailles,  dioos,  from  6  to  20  years  heing  required  to  as- 
On  Aug.  10, 1792,  the  Parisian  populace  storm-  oertain  the  possible  qualities  of  the  seedling 
ed  the  building  and  massacred  the  Swiss  body  plants.  The  finest  Yarieties  of  the  plant  amount 
guard  of  the  King.     It  subsequently  became  to  several  hundred,  each  bearing  some  distino- 
the  residenoe  of  Napoleon  during  the  oonsalate  tive  triyial  name;  the  specific  differences  be- 
and  the  empire,  and  of  the  Bourbons  after  the  tween  them  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
restoration.     During  the  revolution  of  July,  colors  are  distributed  upon  the  petals.    Thus, 
1880,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  people ;  and  at  snch  tulips  as  have  certain  general  and  pre- 
the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Feb.  1848,  it  dominant  colors  are  divided  into  4  sections, 
was  for  the  third  time  ransacked.    It  is  now  each  of  which  comprises  very  many  sub-vari- 
the  imperial  residence  of  Napoleon  m.,  who  eties.    When  the  yellow  ground  of  the  flower 
is  (1862)  rehniidmgth^  pavilion  de  Flore  on  the  is  marked  with  purple  or  scarlet  of  different 
front  comer  next  the  river.  shades,  it  is  called  busarre;  when  its  white 
TUISOO,  Tainsoo,  or  Tsxtt  (Anglo-Saxon,  ground  is  marked,  lined,  striped,  or  variegated 
Tiw),  the  god  whom  the  ancient  Germans  re-  with  violet  or  purple  only,  of  various  shades, 
vered  as  the  earth-bom  founder  of  their  nation,  the  tuUp  is  called  oybUBmen;  such  as  are  varie- 
He  was  represented  as  a  gray-bearded  man,  gated  with  scarlet,  crimson,  cher^  color,  or 
with  uncovered  head  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  rose  are  called  rose  tulips;  and  tnose  which 
animal,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  have  a  white  or  yellow  ground  without  any 
stretching  out  the  left.    His  son  Mannus  (man),  marks  are  termed  6el&  or  plain-colored.  When 
by  Hertha  (earth),  was  the  first  of  the  Teutones  those  colors  occur  in  a  broad  central  stripe  in 
(TeuUehs,  jDeuUehe^  Germans),  and  the  father  any  of  the  flowers  of  the  8  flrst  kinds,  the  tulip 
of  the  progenitors  of  their  three  principal  tribes,  is  said  to  be  flamed;  and  when  they  are  ar- 
Both  Tuisco  and  his  son  gave  laws  to  their  na-  ranged  on  the  petals  in  delicate  penciUings,  the 
tion,  and  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  tulip  is  feathered,  this  style  being  very  b&auti- 
early  Germans  held  judicial  meetings,  Tuesday,  fbl.    The  sel&  have  but  a  single  color,  yet  by 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  former.  changing  the  character  of  the  soil  or  by  other 
TULA.    See  Toola.  processes  they  may  become  variegated,  and 
TULARE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  California,  bounded  these  tulips  are  called  ^*  breeders,"  becanse  em- 
6.  W.  by  the  Ooast  range,  and  N.  £.  by  New  ployed  to  breed  or  propagate  the  choicest  kinds* 
Mexico,  and  drained  by  Owen*s   and  Kem  The  development  of  tnese  variegated  colors  is 
rivers  and  other  streams;  area  over  12,000  sq.  termed  the  breaking  of  the  tulip,  and  it  is  not 
BL ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,688.    The  Sierra  Nevada  nnusual  that  several  years  are  requisite  to  pro* 
mountains  traverse  the  central  part  of  the  dace  the  desired  effect.    The  precise  ratumaiU 
comity.    The  agricultural  productions  are  of  of  this  result  does  not  seem  to  be  well  ascer- 
tmall  amount.    Gk>ld  is  abundant,  and  in  1858  tained,  but  it  is  perhans  only  the  continuous 
there  were  9  quartz  mills;  placer  mining  is  also  effort  of  nature  to  produce  the  normal  condi* 
parsaed.    Tnle  lake,  over  80  m.  long  and  about  tion  of  striped  flowers,  the  self  color  being  only 
20  m.  wide,  is  in  this  county.    Capital,  Yisalia.  primitive  and  transitional.    A  good  tulip  flow« 
TULIP   (Persian,   thoulyhan,  turban),   the  er  must  not  only  be  well  colored  and  pencilled, 
name  of  a  snperb  garden  flower  of  the  natural  but  its  form  must  be  perfect.    Thus  the  prop- 
order  of  the  Uliacem^  known  for  its  great  num-  erties  of  a  good  tulip  consist  in  its  being  from 
her  of  sorts,  all  derived  from  a  sin^e  species,  one  third  to  one  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  tiie 
the  tuUpa  Gemeriana^  a  native  of  the  Levant,  edge  smooth  and  even,  the  petals  thick,  and 
The  talip  has  a  bulbous  root,  fh>m  the  apex  of  the  marking  of  colors  unbroken  round  the  ex- 
which  issue  a  few  broad,  glaucous,  herbaceous  posed  edges  of  the  petals  when  expanded,  but 
leaves,  surrounding  at  base  a  simple  stem  (scape),  this  edging  must  not  extend  more  than  half 
which  usually  supports  a  single  flower  com-  way  down  the  petal ;  all  the  6  petals  must  be 
posed  of  a  perianth  of  6  colored  petals,  within  precisely  alike,  the  colors  well  defined,  the  base 
which  is  a  row  of  6  subulate  stamens,  which  of  the  petals  free  from  the  slightest  stain,  and 
sre  not  so  louff  as  the  petals,  surrounding  a  8-  the  flower  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from  18  to 
uigled,  8-celled  ovary,  whose  stigma  is  sessile,  86  inches  high.    The  garden  tulip  loves  a  rich 
8-lobed,  triangular,  persistent;  the  fruit  is  a  loam,  and  when  its  best  effects  are  to  be  stud- 
l^psnle  filled  with  many  smooth  flattened  seeds,  led,  the  different  sorts  are  selected  with  refer- 
The  garden  tulip  appears  to  have  been  culti-  ence  to  this,  and  are  planted  in  long  narrow 
▼ated  for  a  long  period  among  the  Turks ;  it  beds  so  that  they  can  be  readily  iuspected  when 
was  introduced  into  western  Europe  in  W^  in  fall  bloom,  or  can  be  protected  by  awnings 
tttd  first  described  by  Conrad  Gesner  shortly  from  the  sun  and  rain.    The  beds  should  be  in 
sfterward.    Its  ripe  seeds  were  regularly  im-  some  open,  airy  situation,  free  from  the  shade 
ported  into  Holland  from  Constantinople,  and  of  trees  or  of  houses,  and  all  surplus  moisture 
u^t  country  soon  became  distinguished  for  its  should  be  carried  off  from  their  surface.    The 
l^e  in  bulbs.    In  Great  Britain  it  is  assiduous-  usual  width  of  a  bed  is  4  feet,  and  one  21  feet 
Ij  nortured,  and  superb  sorts  have  originated  long  will  contain  280  bulbs  placed  6  inches 
|°|^e  among  gardeners  and  amateur  florists  from  the  edge  and  6  inches  apart  each  way.  It 
^'om  continued  culture  and  frx>m  the  sowing  .is  usual  to  plant  duplicate  roots,  as  some  may 
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not  blossom ;  and  even  if  all  should  do  so,  BtiH  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  eren  in  Sibe- 

the  effect  will  be  better.    A  bed  of  100  rows  ria  occurs  a  species  (7*.  Bubenteiniana),  vitii 

and  700  bnlbs  or  roots,  containing  400  varieties  yellow  and  purple  flowers  appearing  in  Jnoe 

judiciously  selected  and  well  arranged,  will  and  July. — ^The  commercial  yalue  of  tulips  at 

produce  a  very  brilliant  display.    Such  beds  in  the  present  time  is  regulated  like  that  of  (fkt 

S reparation  should  be  fbmished  with  20  inches  commodities ;  and  coUections  of  veiy  fioperior 
epth  of  compost  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts  sorts  may  be  procured  for  reasonable  sobs 
of  fresh,  rich,  rather  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  of  money.  The  extraordinary  traffic  in  thai 
of  well  rotted  cow  dung.  The  time  for  setting  two  centuries  since  in  Holland,  known  is  ik 
the  bulbs  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  tulipomania,  was  rather  a  gambling  specolatkn 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  5  inches  below  than  any  actual  transfer  of  the  Tarietj  bir- 
the  surface.  In  the  United  States  a  slight  cot-  gained  for ;  and  sometimes  no  indiTidnal  root 
ering  of  boughs,  leaves,  or  sea  weed  will  be  of  the  particular  kind  was  in  exigtenoe. 
found  to  be  sufficient  protection  in  winter,  re-  T\njFTREE{liricd&ndr<mttdipif^ 
moving  it  in  the  spring  when  the  plants  push  the  name  of  a  ^nus  of  North  Ameriean  trees 
themselves  above  the  sur&ce.  During  their  containing  a  smgle  species,  and  belonging  to 
growth  all  weeds  are  to  be  carefully  pmled  up  the  natural  order  of  magnoUaeea.  Thej  in 
and  the  be<^  kept  clean  and  tidy.  After  bloom-  exogens  with  distinct  caipels,  onaDr  luge  in- 
ing  and  on  the  fall  of  the  petals  the  seed  ves-  volute  stipules,  and  imbricated  eorollis.  The 
seb  should  be  broken  off  in  order  to  prevent  tulip  tree  is  tall  and  stately,  its  tnmk  large  ind 
the  bulb  from  becoming  weak  through  the  ef-  columnar,  its  head  open  and  sprea&g,  its  limbs 
fort  to  ripen  the  seeds ;  and  when  the  foliage  stretching  strongly  upward,  and  its  branches 
has  turned  brown  and  dry,  the  bulbs  are  to  be  proceeding  outward  at  all  angles.  Thebirkof 
oarefally  lifted  out,  dried,  and  cleaned,  and  put  the  trunk  is  of  a  dark  ashen  color,  and  is  some- 
away  for  replanting.  The  tulip  will  bloom  very  what  smooth,  that  of  the  young  shoot  brown 
well  for  several  years,  however,  without  any  or  chestnut  color,  smooth  with  a  graTisb  bloom 
such  extra  care;  but  when  the  blossoming  is  and  with  narrow  dots.  The  leaf  bnd  is  formed 
feeble,  indicating  a  too  crowded  state  of  the  by  2  stipules  cohering  at  their  edges  to  foms 
roots,  they  should  be  transplanted  at  the  proper  sort  of  sheath,  within  which  a  minnte  lof  is 
season. — There  are  some  early  sorts  of  tunps  seen  folded  together  and  bent  down.  Bj  this 
much  prized  in  gardens,  known  in  the  flower  arrangement,  as  each  leaf  exnands,  it  is  pro- 
catalogues  as  the  Van  Thol  and  sub-varieties  teoted  by  the  stipule  until  fmlj  groin  Be 
of  the  sweet-scented  tulip  {T,  maveoUm^  Willd.).  leaves  are  4-lobea,  each  lobe  ending  i&  round 
These  are  all  dwarf,  the  stem  leaves  ovate-  or  else  sharp  points,  and  separated  by  Mow 
lanceolate  in  outline,  the  scape  low,  bearing  broad  sinuses,  the  terminal  lobe  endingabrnpuf 
an  erect  flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  a  rich  as  if  cut  off.  Their  color  is  a  light  green  sboTe 
scarlet  edged  with  yellow.  Their  humble  habit  and  whitish  or  glaucous  beneath,  and  tbar 
renders  them  fit  to  mingle  with  crocuses  on  surface  is  smooth.  Some  varietj  exists  in  uie 
the  edges  of  hyacinth  beds,  or  to  force  in  pots  acuteness  or  bluntness  of  these  lobes.  The  dot- 
or  water  glasses  for  flowering  in  January  or  ers  are  large,  solitary,  and  spedons,  the  flow 
February,  The  double  flowers  of  this  spedesi  bud  enclosed  in  a  2-triangular-leaTed  she^ 
as  well  as  the  double-flowering  varieties  of  the  which  falls  on  the  expansion  of  thefloTer.  i^ 

^  A._l»_  _        _        ._       Y __J. aT 1 *_1.    ^^O »      ._V..>AMAAAA1M   ffMHI. 


sorts  are  well  known,  such  as  those  called  par-  greenish  yellow  and  dotted  petals,  sti^  vA 

rot  from  their  particolored  tints  of  green,  yel-  marked  at  base  by  a  crescent-shaped  <«J^ 

low,  and  red,  and  their  large,  coarse,  twisted,  spot;  the  pistil  is  large  and  of  a  eonku  w>I** 

and  undulate  petals. — ^There  are  several  other  surroundea  by  numerous  stamens  iritt^longJ?* 

distinct  species  of  the  genus  tulipa  known,  but  thers.  Some  varieties  are  known  in  gardeni^ 

tiiey  are  seldom  seen  unless  in  botanic  gardens ;  tinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  foliage  or  tlie  ^ 

such  as  the  wUd  tulip  (71  9ylx>e»trU,  Willd.),  of  the  flowers.— The  tdip  tree  extends  from 

with  narrow  leaves,  a  somewhat  drooping  stem  New  England  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  t\^ 

bearing  a  solitary  yellow  flower,  the  petals  da.    It  is  also  found  abnndantlj  in  Upper  uu- 

ovate-acuminate,   hairy  at  their  extremities,  da,  and  in  the  western  states,  where  it  <^ 

and  the  stamens  hairy  at  the  base;  the  small  its  largest  size,  120to  140feethi^.  It^^^ 

yellow  tulip  {T,  Oelsiana^  Persoon),  with  a  sol-  even  when  young  renders  it  valuable  Wf*^ 

itary,  erect,  greenish  yellow  flower  with  Ian-  flcial  planting  in  pleasure  grounds  ^JJJ^^ 

ceolate  petals,  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  ways  and  on  the  sides  of  streets.  ^^ J"^^!^^ 

Volga;  the  2-flowered  yellow  tulip  (71  bijlora^  readily  from  seeds  and  layers,  and  "^y '^Jr!^ 

Palks),  found  on  the  salt  deserts  in  company  and  grafting.  Its  seeds  should  be  aon^^^ 

with  itie  last  and  not  half  its  size,  its  flowers  tumninafinemouldandinooolandsitfT^^M 

fragrant;  the  Italian  tulip  (T.  Clusiana,  Re-  The  tunber  of  the  tulip  tree  is  much  ^^ 

dout^),  with  red  and  white  flowers  of  lanceolate  a  substitute  for  pine  where  that  is  not  m 

petals;  the  many-flowered  tulip  (71  ^rcyniana),  and  for  panel  work  in  ^^*^  }^^^^' viHff 

wit^  small  reddish  yellow  blossoms^  indigenous  bark  of  its  roots  and  branches  possesses  a  u 
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pnngent,  ftromatio  taste,  and  aromatic  odor,  error  in  the  nse  of  the  formnla,  and  the  god 
and  can  be  made  to  act  as  a  stimnlating  tonic,  in  his  anger  destroyed  the  king  and  his  house- 
iiaphoretic,  and  sndorific.  According  to  Bige-  hold  by  hghtning.  The  account  of  Tnllus  Hol- 
low, it  can  be  succesafuUy  employed  in  the  tilius  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical  He  was 
treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  intermit-  probably  the  founder  of  the  third  patrician 
tent  ferers.  tribe,  the  Luceres. 

TULL,  Jetrbo,  an  English  agriculturist,  bom  TULLT,  William,  an  American  physician 

ibout  1680,  died  in  Jan.  1740.    He  owned  an  and  botanist,  bom  in  Saybrook,  Oonn.,  Nov. 

estate  near  Hungerford,  on  the  borders  of  Oz-  18,  1785,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 

fordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  observing  the  ad-  1859.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 

rantage  of  cultivation  of  plants  in  rows,  and  1806,  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 

)f  stirring  and  pulverizing  the  soil  between  1808  settled  in  practice  at  Milford,  Oonn.    He 

them,  he  introduced  this  system  of  cultivating  removed  about  1815  to  Upper  Middletown, 

the  floil.    EIncouraged  by  his  success,  he  was  now  Oromwell,  Oonn.,  where  he  became  the 

led  to  adopt  the  erroneous  principle  that  ma-  intimate  fViend  of  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  whose 

Qure  was  not  needed,  as  finely  pulverized  earth  views  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  treatment 

ind  moisture  were  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  spotted  fever  (see  Minxb,  Thomas,  and  Spot- 

)f  plants.    This  in  the  end  ruined  him,  and  ted  Fevsr)  he  adopted  and  practised ;  and  in 

)roaght  discredit  upon  his  system  for  a  long  1819  or  1820  he  established  himself  at  Middle- 

ime.    He  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  town.    In  1822  he  published  with  Dr.  Miner 

>f  cultivation  (1781),  and  detached   essays,  the  essays  known  as  *^ Miner  and  TuUy  on  Fe- 

fhich  in  1761  were  collected  in  one  volume,  yer."    In  1824  he  removed  to  East  Hartford, 

See  A0BICUX.TUBE,  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  Oonn.,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  presi- 

TITLLIIJS,  Sebviijs.    See  Sebvius  TvLLnis.  dent  and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 

TULLOOH,  JoHK,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  born  medical  institution  at  Oastleton,  Yt.    In  1827 

Q  Tibbemuir,  Perthshire,  in  1822.    He  was  he  removed  first  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to 

dacated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Oastleton,  for  greater  convenience  in  deliver- 

Q 1844  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  ing  his  lectures.    In  1829  the  trustees  of  the 

)f  Scotland,  having  previously  been  licensed  as  medical  college  vacated  aH  the  professorships 

i  preacher  and  presented  with  a  charge  in  the  and  suspended  the  school  for  8  years.     He 

own  of  Dundee.    Afterward  he  visited  Ger-  was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical 

aanj,  and  studied  the  speculative  theology  of  institution  of  Yale  college  from  1880  to  1841, 

hat  country.     In  1849  he  removed  to  the  par-  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  disagreements 

sh  of  Eettins  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  1854  was  on  medical  subjects  with  the  other  professors, 

ppointed  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college  in  the  which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy.    In 

tniversity  of  St.  Andrew's.    He  has  been  a  con-  1851  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.     He 

ribntor to  the  "British  Quarterly"  and  "North  passed  his  latter  years  in  poverty,  occupied 

British  Review ;"  in  1855  received  the  second  with  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  materia 

f  the  Burnett  prizes  on  the  "  Being  and  At-  medica  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Springfield,  1857-'60). 

ribntes  of  God,^'  amounting  to  £600 ;  in  1859  TUMBREL.    See  OncKiNG  Stool. 

nblished  *'  Leaders  of  the  Reformation ;"  in  TUMOR  (Lat.  tumeo^  to  swell),  a  morbid 

861,  "English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders;"  swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body,  not  caused 

nd  io  1862,  ^^Beginmng  Life — Ohapters  for  by  inflammation.    The  classification  of  tumors 

'onng  Men."  has  long  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  surgical  pa- 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  the  third  king  of  thologists;  but  lately  microscopic  investigation 

Some,  reigned  from  678  to  641 B.  0.    The  most  has  furnished  the  basis  of  a  new  arrangement 

lemorable  ev^nt  of  his  reign  is  the  war  with  of  them,  which,  if  not  scientifically  correct,  has 

Jba,  celebrated  by  the  single  combat  between  the  advantage  of  practical  utility.    They  are 

le  Horatii  and  the  Ouriatii,  and  the  consequent  divided  into  tumors  whose  histological  elements 

:^knowledgment  of  Roman  supremacy.    In  the  are  simUar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  normal 

'ar  against  SldeniB,  an  Alban  army  was  led  to  textures,  and  tumors  whose  elements  differ  his- 

16  assistance  of  Rome  by  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  tologically  from  those  found  in  the  normal 

Iban  dictator,  who  intended  to  go  over  to  the  body,    llie  first  are  termed  homologous  tu- 

lemy  at  the  critical  moment.    TuUus  dlscov-  mors,  and  are  benign  or  non-malignant ;   of 

y^  the  treachery,  had  the  traitor  torn  in  themselves  they  exercise  no  very  deleterious 

ieces  from  chariot  wheels,  razed  Alba  to  the  infiuence,  but  they  may  be  productive  of  serious 

*onnd,  and  transferred   the  inhabitants   to  inconvenience  by  their  bulk,  or  of  death  hy 

ome,  where  the  great  mass  of  them  became  their  pressure  on  important  organs ;  while,  as 

le  Roman  plehi.    After  these  successes  Rome  a  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  irritation,  they 

as  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  preceded  by  are  subject  to  infiammation  and  ulceration. 

^1  prodigies,  and  the   king  himself  was  The  second  class  of  tumors,  whose  elements 

ized  with  the  disease.    To  propitiate  the  form  no  part  of  the  normal  tissues,  are  termed 

)dfl,  he  consulted  the  (7omm«ntorti  of  Numa;  heterologous   or  heteromorphous ;    they   are 

id  having  found  the  formula  with  which  Ku-  malignant,  having  a  tendency  to  convert  the 

a  bad  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Elicins,  he  at-  surrounding  tissues  into  structures  resembling 

mpted  to  call  down  the  god,  but  fell  into  an  their  own,  are  attended  with  a  constitutional 
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cachexia,  and  independent  of  extarinsio  canaes  springs.    The  one  to  which  the  place  ora  Hi 

have  a  tendency  to  softening  and  ulceration,  origin  is  a  light  pure  chalybeate,  andtheTaia 

Homologous  or  non-malignant  tumors  again  is  considered  remarkably  efficacious  in  cases  of 

are  yariouslj  anbdivided.    Under  the  head  of  weak  digestion. 

sarcomatous  tumors  are  classed :  1,  tumors  TUNGSTEN  (Swed.  ivng,  heavy,  lad  i(a, 
consisting  of  hypertrophies  or  excessive  growths  stone),  a  metal  existing  in  &e  form  of  in  leiii 
of  certain  glandular  structures,  as  of  the  mam-  combined  with  lime  in  the  mineral  sdieefiteor 
mad,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  testicle,  &e. ;  and  tungstate  of  lime,  and  also  combined  with  inn 
2,  tumors  whose  structure  approximates  to  that  and  manganese  in  the  mineral  wolfram.  Too;- 
of  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue.  Fibrous  tumors  stic  acid  was  discoyered  by  Scheele  in  ITSl^ 
are  formed  exclusiyely  of  fibrous  tissue ;  occa*  and  metallic  tungsten  somewhat  later  bj^ 
sionidly,  when  they  are  large  and  of  long  stand-  hrothers  D'£lhuyart.  Its  Goman  name  f^ 
ing,  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  within  them,  framium  giyes  to  it  the  symbol  W,  by  wbidi  it 
and  sometimes  cysts  containing  fluid  are  met  is  known  in  chemistry.  It  is  obtained  &st 
with  in  their  substance.  They  are  commonly  heayy  iron-gray  metal,  yery  hard  and  d^roit 
movable  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  fi*om  of  fusion,  and  of  the  high  spedftegrantr  17.1, 
condensed  cellular  tissue.  Polypi  of  the  uterus,  by  intensely  heating  tungstic  add  made  Into  a 
the  nose,  and  the  ear  are  usually  fibrous  tu-  paste  withoil,in  a  crucible  lined  vithdiartoa], 
mors.  Neuroma  is  a  form  of  fibrous  tumor  zbr  some  hours.  The  tungstic  acid  is  procured 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  spinal  by  decomposing  the  tnngstate  of  Me  vith  by- 
nerves.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Rokitansky,  drochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lime  ud 
^'  that  neuroma  is  never  deposited  in  the  centre  leaves  the  tnn^ic  acid.  The  chemkileqmy- 
of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  side,  so  that  only  a  small  ident  of  tungsten  is  d2. — ^TimgBteB  eombiDe 
part  of  its  fasciculi  is  displaced ;  the  displaced  with  several  other  metals,  fonmnf  allojs  of 
fasciculi  are  spread  abroad  and  stretched  over  interest.  Its  combination  vith  cast  iron  is  re- 
the  tumor,  while  the  greater  mass  of  the  nerve  markable  for  its  extraordimuy  hardoes;  vA 
remains  on  the  other  side  uniigured,  and  with  it  is  said  that  cast  steel  containing  45  per  cot 
its  fibres  in  connection  with  one  another."  of  tungsten  is  greatly  improved  in  tenicitf, 
Fatty  tumors  are  characterized  by  their  name ;  hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  taking  a  fine 
they  are  formed  of  fat  cells  more  or  less  inter-  temper.  According  to  experiments  made  it 
mixed  with  areolar  tissue.  The  term  encysted  the  polytechnic  institute  at  Yienns,  sted  of 
tumor  is  confined  to  tumors  in  which  no  or-  this  kind  exceeded  all  others  in  abilitrtDRSSt 
ganized  connection  exists  between  the  cyst  compression.  It  is  prepared  by  tbe  use  of  tbe 
and  its  contents.  Sometimes  there  is  a  single  mineral  wolfram,  which  is  ferat  purified  bT 
cyst,  and  sometimes  there  are  numerous  cysts  roasting,  pulverizing,  and  washing,  lastlrvin 
connected  together.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  then  mixts 
vary  greatly  in  character  and  consistence ;  tiiey  with  cotd  dust  and  heated  to  redness  in  s  mn 
may  be  watery  or  glairy,  of  the  consistence  of  cible  for  8  hours.  The  gray  pwons  msss  thra 
honey  (meliceritious),  of  pap  (atheromatous),  obtained,  consisting  of  metalho  tnngstea  sm 
or  of  lard  (steatdmatous).  They  vary  greatly  carburets  of  iron  and  manganeae,  is  tbron 
in  color ;  occasionally  they  may  contain  hair,  into  the  crucibles  in  which  cast  sted  isn^Ii^ 
teeth,  or  bony  matter.  Cartilaginous  tumors  Before  casting  the  steel  the  heat  of  the  fr^s 
(enehondromd)  may  occur  in  glandular  organs,  increased  for  10  or  20  minutea.  Tbe  objee- 
the  breast,  parotid  gland,  &c.,  and  in  the  mte-  tion  to  the  use  of  tungsten  for  this  p^B^"* 
rior  of  bones,  or  more  commonly  in  their  outer  the  difiSculty  attending  all  new  metboos  of 
surface ;  they  may  become  ossified,  or  may  un-  manufocturing  steel,  viz.,  that  of  prodseipi  so 
dergo  soft  or  fatty  degeneration.  Finally,  true  article  in  large  masses  of  unifonn  Q^l^jT 
osseous  tumors  are  met  with ;  they  are  almost  Of  the  two  oxides  of  tungsten,  W4O1  and  vOj 
invariably  developed  on  and  within  bone,  and  the  latter  only,  or  tungstic  acid,  ia  rfp*'^^ 
may  be  soft  or  cancefla^  in  their  texture,  or  interest.  This  occurs  native  in  brigbt  yelot 
compact  and  of  an  ivory-like  hardness,  and  cubes,  also  as  an  earthy  snbstanoe  like  ochre  tf> 
sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size. — Heterolo-  few  localities,  as  at  Lane^s  mine,  Mimroe,  Cem- 


gous  or  malignant  tumors  include  all  theva-  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C,  Ac.  BntthensowwiBJw 

rieties  of  cancer.    Tubercle  seems  to  form  a  the  acid  is  in  the  combinations  ^^^^^P^Jvi 

connecting  link  between  homologous  and  hetr  and  of  these  wolfram  (MnO,  ^^'^^f^-'l 

erologous  tumors.  is  the  most  common  ore  of  the  Jow  JJJ'J* 

TUMULUS.    See  Barrow.  brownish  black  mineral,  of  metallic  hsw  " 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  a  market  town  of  hardness  5  to  5.5,  and  specific  P^J'^^ 

Kent,  En^and,  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  7.55.    It  is  often  found  associated  ™j^  r; 

15  m.  S.  W.  from  Maidstone ;  pop.  m  1851,  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  sad  Frwoc- 

10,587.    It  is  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  fbaw  ti^- 

consists  chiefly  of  clusters  of  houses  standing  roe,  Conn.,  with  native  biamnth,  galena,  bieiw^ 

on  detached  eminences,  and  of  a  parade  lined  &c.,  also  at  Trumbull  in  the  aame  ^^^'^ 

with  fine  trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  near  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  Bine  °^^^ 

with   assembly  rooms,  libraries,  and  shops.  Me.    Its  detrimental  effects  to  the  op»  " 

The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  mineral  hare  already  been  noticed  m  treaoBg  v» 
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aeiftl.    By  the  chemical  method  adopted  of  averageof  the  thermometer  is  56^  and  in  som- 

eparating  the  tungsten  ores  from  the  tin  ores,  mer  84^,  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  heing 

tungstate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  69''.    Wheat,  barley,  maize,  &o.,  are  raised,  but 

issolved,  and  is  found  of  value  as  a  mordanf  dates  furnish  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 

1  calico  printing,  and  possesses  the  important  inhabitants.    Olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 

•roperty  of  rendering  f&brics  uninflammable,  and  various  drugs  and  dyes  are  grown ;  and 

See  Incombustiblb  Oloth.)    Tungstio  acid  is  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  abundant.    The 

Iso  found  in  combination  with  lead,  forming  principal  domestic  animals  are  •  horned  cattle, 

he  mineral  scheeletine,  and  also  with  copper,  mules,  and  camels ;  the  breed  of  horses,  which 

nd  it  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  mineral  was  once  so  famous,  has  been  allowed  to  degen- 

ttrotantalite.    The  artificial  tungstate  of  lead  erate.    The  tunny  fishery  on  the  coast  is  very 

Todaces  a  pigment  resembling  white  lead«  The  extensive.     The  lion,  panther,  lynx,  ouncc^ 

ollowing  are  some  of  the  attempted  applica-  wolf^  and  wild  horse  are  the  principal  wild 

ioDs  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  to  eoonom-  animals. — ^The  people  of  the  interior  are  difier- 

cal  purposes:  tungstio  acid  for  coloring  yel-  ent  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  while  those 

ow ;  oxide  of  tungsten  for  coloring  blue ;  timg-  of  the  coast  are  an  admixture  of  Turks,  Moors, 

tate  of  soda  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  Jews,  and  renegade  Christians.    They  are  gen-> 

iS  a  sabstitute  for  stannate  of  soda.  erally  good-looking,  but  very  ignorant.    The 

TUNIOA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mississippi,  bor*  language  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  but  a  bastard 

[ering  on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa-  Italian  is  used  by  the  traders.    The  Arabs  re* 

ates  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersected  by  the  semble  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  mode 

'onica  and  Ooldwater  rivers ;   area,  750  sq.  of  life,  but  are  inhospitable  to  strangers.    The 

0. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,867  of  whom  8,484  were  Kabyles  live  on  the  mountains  in  villages  of 

laves.   The  surface  is  flat,  and  in  many  places  rudely  constructed  huts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 

wampy,  and  the  soil  fertile.   The  productions  dates,  bread,  and  milk.    Arms  are  carried  by 

Q  1850  were  94,785  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  all  classes,  and  on  the  borders  of  Algeria  the 

,270  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  717  bales  of  cot*  inhabitants  do  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to 

on.    Oapital,  Austin.                               ^  either  government.    The  religion  is  strict  Mo- 

TUNIGATA.    See  Mollvsca,  vol.  xi.  p. '681.  hammedanism.     The  principal  manufactures 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  states  of  N.  are  woollen  fabrics,  particularly  the  red  caps 

^rica,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterra-  so  much  worn  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 

leaiif  S.  E.  by  Tripoli^  S.  by  the  desert  of  Sa-  terranean ;  considerable  numbers  of  skins  are 

lara,  and  W.  by  Algeria,  between  lat  81^  and  tanned  and  dyed ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on 

7^  N.,  and  long.  8^  and  11^  E.;    extreme  with  Europe  and  the  interior  of  Africa.    The 

ength  about  440  m.,  average  breadth  160  m.;  government  of  Tunis,  though  nominally  de« 

roa,  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,500,000.  Beside  the  pendent  on  Turkey,  is  in  reality  perfectly  inde- 

apita],  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are  pendent.    The  bey^s  power  is  absolute,  and 

Cairwan,  Soosa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  and  Eaff.  his  will  the  only  law  knowi^  in  the  country, 

'he  coast  line  is  irregular,  and  has  8  extensive  There  are  many  ancient  ruins'in  different  paiia 

adentations,  forming  the  bays  of  Tunis,  Ham-  of  Tunis,  more  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 

lamet,  and  Oabes.  The  only  considerable  river  Mejerda,  where  at  Dukhah  (anc.  Thug^a)  there 

)  the  Mejerda  ^anc.  Bagradas),  which  falls  into  are  temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cisterns, 

he  bay  of  Tunis  after  a  N.  £.  course  of  about  baths,  barracks,  gates,  theatres,  an  aqueduct, 

00  m.    Near  its  mouth,  and  for  some  distance  and  many  inscriptions.    The  great  aqueduct 

^,  of  it  there  are  several  large  lagoons.    The  which  conveyed  the  water  52  m.  from  the 

ikeof  Al-Sibbah,  70  m.  long  and  25  broad,  near  mountain  of  Zagwam  to  Oartfaage  can  yet  be 

he  border  of  the  Sahara,  becomes  nearly  dry  traced  alons  the  whole  line,  while  there  are 

a  sommer,  when  a  layer  of  salt  is  found  on  its  portions  still  standing  which  rise  to  the  height 

•ed.   The  interior  of  Tunis  is  but  little  known,  of  98  feet  in  some  places.    Under  the  Romans 

'he  N.  W.  portion  is  mountainous,  the  sum-  this  country  formed  the  province  of  Africa,  and 

alts  having  a  height  in  many  places  of  4,000  was  divided  into  Zeugitana  in  the  N.  and  By- 

*r  5,000  feet.    The  mountains  are  well  timber-  zaoena  in  the  S. ;  and  its  most  important  cities 

d,  and  have  many  tracts  of  cultivated  land  were  Oarthage,  IJtica,  Hippo  Zantus  (Bizerta), 

nd  olive  plantations  on  their  lower  slopes.  Leptis  Minor,  Thapsu^Hadrametum,  and  Zama. 

in  extensive  plain  or  table  land,  100  m.  long  — ^Tunis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 

>j  30  broad  and  quite  level,  extends  from  this  of  a  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mejerda, 

egioQ  to  the  gulf  of  Hammamet ;  it  is  nearly  400  m.  £.  from  Algiers,  In  lat.  86°  48  N.,  long. 

lestitnte  of  trees,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  10**  24'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  180,000  to 

^astarmg  their  horses  and  camels.    To  the  S.  200,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wadl  5 

*f  this  plain  the  country  is  believed  to  be  near-  m.  in  circuit,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 

Y  desert,  though  in  ancient  times  it  was  cele-  which  commands  the  approach  from  the  sea, 

trated  for  its  fertility.    Silver,  lead,  and  cop-  and  by  several  forts.    It  has  a  very  imposing 

>er  are  found  in  the  n^ountains.    The  climate  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  but 

8  verj  healthy ;  rain  falls  at  intervals  between  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 

!^ovember  and  April,  but  droughts   prevail  generally  exceedingly  mean^  consisting  of  a  sin- 

lnriog  the  rest  of  the  year.    In  winter  the  gle  story  witiiout  windows  toward  the  streets. 
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The  town  is  well  gnpplied  with  water.    There  Tarda  each  in  length,  the  lon^nt  being  the 
are  manj  handsome  mosques,  and  several  large  JCarsden  (Huddersneld),  which  is  6,500  yardi 
barracks,  one  of  which  has  room  for  4,000  long.    In  France  there  are  4  long  tnimek,  one 
men.    There  are  a  Moorish  college  and  several  of  which,  the  Noirieu  (St  Qaentin  canili,  is 
schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  con-  18,128  yards  long,  and  cost  only  tl3.5S  per 
vent,  a  Greek  church,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  yard.    The  Mauvages  (Mame  isA  Rhine  a- 
public  baths  and  bazaars.    The  manufactures  nal),  6,820  yards  long,  cost  $814.60  per  vsrd. 
are  principally  wooUen  cloths  and  caps,  em-  Tunneis  are  no  new  feature  in  engiDeeriEi 
broidery,  leather,  and  essences  of  musk,  rose,  either  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere. 
and  jasmine.    An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on.  Mention  is  made  iu  the  article  Akdeb  of  ihe 
the  principal  exports  being  oil,  caps,  soap,  grain,  tunnels  carried  through  eloTsted  points  en- 
wool,  hides,  cattle,  sponges,  wax,  ffold  dust,  countered  by  the  roads  constrncted  bjr  the  in- 
and  ivory,  and  the  imports  cotton,  linen,  and  cas  of  Peru ;  and  in  the  article  AQUEDua  it  is 
woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coffee,  sugar,  mentioned  that  they  opened  Bimilar  wats  for 
spices,  &c.    The  depth  of  water  at  Tunis  is  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the  reserroirs 
only  6  or  7  feet,  and  vessels  lie  in  the  bay  and  in  the  mountains  several  hundred  miles  dksni 
discharge  by  lighters. — ^Tunis  derives  a  great  The  tunnels  of  the  ancient  Boduds  made  for 
deal  of  the  interest  attached  to  it  from  being  a  similar  purpose  are  also  there  noticed.  0th- 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  an-  ers  were  made  by  them  for  the  draiiuge  of 
eient  Carthage ;  but  it  is  itself  a  place  of  great  lakes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
antiquity.     During  the  Punic  wars  it  often  constructed  by  the  emperor  Qandhis  between 
changed  masters.    In  A.  D.  429  it  fell  into  the  Lake  Fudnns  (now  the  lake  of  Cdano)  and  the 
hands  of  the  Yandals,  and  about  a  century  river  Liris  (now  Garigliano).  TMswasckarcd 
afterward  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  out  some  years  since  by  order  of  the  Ke&poli- 
•  under  which  it  remained  till  N.  Africa  was  tan  government,  and  a  minute  acoonnt  of  it  as 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  about  the  end  it  then  appeared,  is  published  in  "Blackwood's 
of  the  7th  century.    Early  in  the  18th  century  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  voL  xxxviii.  p.657,ia 
it  became  independent.    In  1585  Charles  Y.  a  paper  entitled  *^  Eight  Days  in  the  AbrazzL^ 
made  it  tributary  to  Spain,  but  in  1574  it  was  This  tunnel  proved  to  be  abont  3  m.  Iod^  SO 
conquered  by  the  Turks.    The  Moors  ultimate-  feet  high,  and  28  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  asd 
ly  enforced  their  right  of  electing  their  own  nowhere  less  than  20  feet  high,  cotutml^d  in 
bey,  only  agreeing  to  pay  a  certam  tribute  to  part  through  solid  rock,  and  in  other  plaoes 
the  sultan  of  Oonstantinople.    The  pirates  af-  lined  with  masonry.    The  excavatioii  ippw^ 
terward  became  very  daring,  but  in  Cromweirs  to  have  been  conducted  after  the  plan  practis^ 
time  received  severe  chastisement  from  the  at  the  present  time,  by  means  of  a  ninnkr  d 
British  under  Admiral  Blake,  and  afterwiurd  vertical  shafts  first  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  ton- 
from  France  and  Holland.    In  1816  the  Tu-  nel,  fix)m  the  bottom  of  which  the  worUas 
nisians  agreed,  under  threat  of  being  treated  carried  on  simultaneously  in  oppoate  al^e^ 
as  the  Algerines  had  been  by  Lord  Exmotith,  tions.    Another  tunnel,  made  at  an  eanjpe- 
to  renounce  piracy  and  Ohristian  slavery.    Un-  riod  of  the  Roman  republic  for  the  pait^ 
der  Achmet  Bey  (1887)  and  his  successors.  Mo-  drainage  of  the  Alban  lake,  is  more  than  a  Bi» 
hammed  Bey  (1855)  and  Mohammed  Badyk  Bey  long.    In  Boeotia  is  a  tunnel  of  very  SKiot 
(1850),  various  reforms  have  been  eflfected  or  date  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  ^^ 
initiated,  including  the  suppression  of  the  slave  pals.  The  most  remarkable  tnnnel  K^^'^T^ 
trade,  declaring  the  children  of  slave  parents  the  Thames  river  at  London,  of  whii^  nitlier 
free,  the  suppression  of  many  monopolies  and  mention  will  be  made  in  the  comae  of  the  ar- 
oppressive  taxes,  the  equality  of  all  subjects,  tide. — ^The  methods  and  cost  of  <?^J*J^^ 
the  establishment  of  military  conscription  and  tunnels  vary  greatly  with  the  materials  thrwgfi 
of  mixed  tribunals,  and  the  creation  of  a  mu-  which  they  penetrate.    The  operations  are  m 
nicipal  government  for  the  administration  of  general  similar  to  those  employed  "^  ^°^ 
affairs  in  the  capital.  French  influence  has  long  of  which  some  accotmt  is  given  i^J[°^^^ 
been  predominant  in  the  country  and  is  exert-  Mine.    They  are  not  Ihnited  to  the  ^^ 
ed  in  favor  of  reform.  through  of  a  horizontal  passage,  l>^/<*"?."r 
TUNKER8.    See  Dukkkbs.  nels  involve  the  necessity  of  sinking  smj» 
TUNNEL,  in  civU  engineering,  an  under-  fix)m  the  surface  down  to  their  level,  not  mW 
ground  passage,  usually  construct^ed  for  con-  for  expediting  the  work  in  the  '"'"^I^.JjLj. 
ducting  a   canal   or  road   through   elevated  to  above,  but  the  shafts  are  *^*\^v  Kj 
grounds.   In  mining  the  term  is  also  sometimes  ble  as  a  means  of  yentilation,  which  ^^^ 
applied  to  horizontal  excavations,  especially  to  for  some  distance  beyond  their  ^^^*^^jjg 
such  as  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  an  opening  can  be  made  throngh  thm  an^^ 
Anrr.    In  Europe  tunnels  are  a  more  common  portion  of  the  tunnel  leading  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
feature  upon  railroads  and  canals  than  in  this  entrance.    If  the  ground  <>^^.^^^tbe 
country,  and  some  of  the  most  important  upon  to  very  great  height,  as  in  paaing  ^J^\|^    i 
the  former  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  base  of  a  mountain,  shafts  may  ^.  ^PJ*2S    ' 
Raileoad,  vol.  xiii.  p.  787.    On  the  canals  of  ble,  and  the  work  can  then  be  pnahed  i^^ 
England  there  are  6  tunnels  exceeding  8,000  only  fix)m  the  two  ends;  andait]fi<^  ^ 
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9r  ventilation  mnst  be  adopted,  as  hj  the  use  line  is  nm  over  the  Bor&ce  with  the  transit 
f  steam  or  water  power  to  drive  in  through  instrument,  and  the  range  of  its  centre  is  es- 
irge  pipes  a  great  body  of  air  to  keep  the  at^  tablished  with  the  greatest  exactness  either 
losphere  sufficiently  pure  and  clear  from  pow-  upon  piers  especially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
er smoke  for  the  men  to  conduct  their  work  pose,  or  upon  posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground, 
rith  safety  and  advantage.  Short  tnnnelsmay  The  places  of  >the  shafts  are  then  marked  on 
»e  excavated  without  shafts ;  and  \f  in  strata  this  line,  and  when  these  have  been  sunk  per- 
asj  to  break  and  remove,  with  no  access  of  pendicularly  to  the  required  depth,  two  plumb 
arge  quantities  of  water  or  of  quicksand,  the  lines  suspended  in  each  shaft  on  the  central  or 
rork  may  be  conducted  at  a  cost  not  exceed-  transit  line  give  the  direction  below  of  this 
ng  $70  or  $80  per  yard  to  the  ordinary  di-  line.  To  prevent  the  vibration  of  the  plum- 
aeusions  of  railroad  tunnels;  indeed,  some  mets,  they  are  received  at  the  bottom  in  buck- 
anneb  have  been  made  at  rates  much  less  ets  of  water  or  cups  of  mercury.  The  tranmt 
han  these.  The  expense,  however,  rapidly  instrument  is  used  at  the  bottom  to  carry  out 
ncreases  with  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  line;  the  magnetic  needle  cannot  be  trusted 
ts  giving  place  to  loose  materials,  especially  for  this  work  on  account  of  its  liability  to  varia- 
>f  a  sandy  nature.  With  access  of  water  these  tion  from  local  attraction.  The  tunnel  may  be 
brm  quicksands  that  flow  through  any  aper-  extended  from  the  shafts  of  its  full  size  at  once, 
ares  permeable  to  water  itself;  and  when  or  narrow  headings  may  first  be  run  through, 
hese  are  pressed  down  by  a  column  extending  and  afterward  enlarged.  If  the  ground  is  sus- 
ipward  into  higher  grounds,  their  exclusion  is  pected  to  be  of  a  changeable  character,  a  small 
>ne  of  the  most  difficult  operations  attending  drift  is  sometimes  run  quite  through  before  any 
he  constraction  of  tunnels.  Sometimes,  in  contracts  are  let,  as  by  this  means  a  correct 
[round  elsewhere  solid,  fissures  are  struck  idea  is  acquired  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
rhicb  are  channels  of  such  materials,  and  let  to  be  encountered.  As  the  excavation  is  oar- 
liem  down  in  a  continuous  current  of  prodi-  ried  out,  thpse  parts  which  require  a  lining  are 
^oos  force,  sweeping  away  every  obstacle  op-  made  as  much  larger  than  the  proposed  width 
>osdd  to  it.  For  such  reasons  work  estimated  and  height  of  the  tunnel  as  the  thickness  of  the 
rnd  let  for  $200  per  yard  has  cost  over  $650 ;  brickwork  on  both  sides.  This  may  consist  of 
^hich  is  abont  the  highest  expenditure  paid  8  lengths  of  brick,  making  altogether  4  feet; 
br  tannelling,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  and  in  addition  to  this  there  may  be  a  space 
annel,  the  expense  of  which  was  about  $6,000  for  the  primary  wooden  lining,  which  cannot 
)er  yard.  In  loose  ground,  or  in  rock  not  in  all  cases  be  removed,  but  must  be  built  in 
horoaghly  bound  together,  so  that  pieces  are  behind  the  brickwork.  All  vacant  spaces  be- 
n  danger  of  fiaJling,  a  lining  of  brickwork  in  hind  the  masonry  are  thoroughly  tamped  and 
he  form  of  an  arch,  and  of  thickness  sufficient  rammed  with  earth  and  stone ;  and  if  the  ground 
o  sustain  the  pressure  that  will  come  upon  it,  is  very  treacherous,  the  curvature  of  the  sides, 
s  necessary ;  and  this  is  made  either  to  follow  top,  and  bottom  is  made  to  approach  to  that 
)lose  upon  the  excavation  as  it  goes  on,  or,  if  of  a  circle,  thus  securing  the  strength  of  the 
;he  ground  is  sufficiently  safe  to  stand  till  the  arch  figure  in  every  direction.  The  shafts  are 
excavation  is  completed,  the  lining  may  be  af-  left  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  as  chim- 
erward  buUt  up  throughout  the  whole  tunnel,  neys  for  ventilation ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
>T  only  in  those  places  that  need  it  most.  In  enlarged  to  great  size  with  the  view  of  trana- 
iase  of  carrying  tiie  lining  on  with  the  excava-  mitting  the  light  of  day  into  the  dark  passage 
Ion,  it  b  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  a  wooden  below.  The  purpose  they  serve  in  the  latter  re- 
ining as  far  in  advance  as  practicable,  and  specti8,however,  of  little  importance.  An  ob- 
ni\m  this  construct  the  permanent  brick  lin-  long  opening  termed  an  eye  has  also  in  some 
ng.  When  the  floor  of  a  tunnel  is  of  loose  instances  been  carried  down  from  the  surface 
naterial,  this  may  be  pressed  upward,  and  along  the  line  of  a  tunnel  for  purposes  of  ven- 
iprings  of  water  may  break  forth  threatening  tilation  and  light.  In  the  Bishopton  tunnel, 
erious  injury  to  the  foundations  of  the  lining  England,  there  is  such  an  eye  800  feet  long. — 
ind  sides  and  floor  of  the  work.  In  such  cases  The  mosrfi  costly  of  all  tunnels  yet  completed, 
he  lining  of  brickwork  mnst  be  extended  over  and  probably  tiie  most  useless,  is  that  under 
lie  whole  floor,  and  this  is  done  in  the  form  the  Thames  river  between  Wapping  and  Koth- 
)f  an  inverted  arch ;  the  bricks  are  laid  endwise  erhithe,  London.  As  early  as  1798  it  was  pro- 
icross  the  arch  in  several  courses  and  in  by-  posed  by  Ralph  Dodd,  an  engineer,  to  open  a 
iraulic  cement.  It  has  happened  in  using  passage  under  the  river  between  Gravesend 
tommon  mortar  in  the  brick  lining  of  tunnels,  and  Essex ;  and  in  1804  others  proposed  the 
hat  this  before  hardening  has  been  squeezed  locality  finally  selected  for  this  enterprise. 
[Qite  out  from  between  the  bricks,  letting  them  In  1807  a  shsit  was  sunk  815  feet  back  from 
iome  together,  and  causing  so  much  injury  as  the  river,  and  from  this  the  tunnel  was  to 
0  render  the  construction  of  an  inner  lining  proceed ;  but  the  work  was  abandoned  on  ao- 
ssential  to  save  the  work.  The  laying  out  a  count  of  the  influx  of  sand  and  water.  Trevi- 
ong  tunnel,  which  is  to  be  excavated  from  thick,  the  engineer,  after  this  carried  a  drift 
>oth  ^nds,  and  from  shafts  sunk  along  its  line,  under  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of 
s  often  a  nice  piece  of  engineering  work.    Its  1,046  feet ;  it  was  5  feet  high,  8  feet  wide  at  the 
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bottom,  and  2}  at  the  top.    The  work  was  stop-  conld  ftirniflh  the  sopport  against  wbidi  thie 

ped  within  about  200  feet  of  the  opposite  shore  protection  in  front  might  be  braced.  This  pitk- 

by  the  water  breaking  in.    Kothing  more  was  tection,  it  was  also  evident,  mnst  consist  of  a 

done  until  1828,  when  Mr.  IL  I.  Brunei  sub-  multitude  of  individual  parts,  which  could  be 

mitted  new  plans,  which  were  favorably  re-  removed  sucoessivelj  and  each  be  replaced  and 

ceived,  and  a  company  was  formed  to  carry  pushed  forward  as  the  excavation  behind  ad- 

them  into  execution.    The  place  selected  for  mitted.   'The  height  of  the  tunnel  required 

the  commencement  of  the  work  was  on  the  several  stages  for  workmen  to  operate  aimiil- 

Botherhithe  shore,  150  feet  from  the  river,  taneously,  that  the  whole  might  be  carried  on 

where  the  opposite  banks  are  but  1,000  fee^  together.    These  requirements  were  supplied 

apart.    In  order  to  sink  a  large  shaft  through  in  12  great  frames  of  cast  iron,  making  alto- 

the  quicksand  to  the  required  depth,  Mr.  Bru-  gether  what  was  termed  a  shield,  filling  as  they 

nel  constructed  a  cylinder  of  brickwork  60  were  placed  side  by  side  the  whole  width  of 

feet  in  external  diameter,  with  walk  8  feet  the  tnnnel,  and  each  extending  tiie  whole  space 

thick  resting  upon  a  curb  of  timber,  and  cov-  between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  each  could  be 

ered  at  the  height  of  45  feet  with  another  sim-  moved  forward  in  its  turn  6  inches  at  a  time 

ilar  curb,  the  two  being  tied  together  by  48  without  movement  of  the  others,  by  means  of 

wrought  iron  screw  bolts  %.  inches  in  diameter,  powerful  screws,  one  at  tiie  top  and  one  at  the 

and  tiie  whole  space  between  the  two  curbs  bottom,  bracing  against  the  brickwork  behind; 

being  filled  in  with  the  brick  walls.    This  was  and  each  frame  had  8  compartments  or  floors 

built  upon  24  piles  that  were  driven  into  the  one  above  another,  each  of  which  was  occupied 

ground  a  little  outside  of  the  curb,  and  were  by  a  workman.   The  tops  of  all  the  frmnes  and 

frimished  each  one  with  a  shoulder  for  receiv-  sides  of  the  outer  ones  were  covered  with 

ing  it.    There  was  also  an  undercnrb  of  cast  smooth  iron  plates,  up  to  which  the  brickwork 

iron,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  for  penetrating  was  kept  as  closely  as  possible;  and  the  sup- 

the  ground.    The  cylinder  being  l^ilt  and  the  port  was  on  flat  soles  which  could  be  dipped 

cement  having  become  hard,  the  earth  within  forward  with  the  machine.    The  front  of  each 

was  excavated,  and  hoisted  out  by  means  of  a  compartment  or  cell  was  protected  by  a  series 

steam  engine  placed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  of  narrow  boards  which  might  be  kept  does 

and  16  of  the  piles  on  which  the  shaft  rested  up  against  the  end  of  the  frame  or  be  separately 

were  driven  down,  two  opposite  ones  together  pressed  forward  a  few  inches.   Each  workman 

half  an  inch  at  a  time.    Thus  the  whole  went  in  his  cell  removed  first  the  upper  one  of  these 

gradually  down,  carrying  by  the  great  weight  boards,  and  excavated,  for  the  most  part  with 

of  910  tons  the  other  8  piles.    All  the  piles  his  hands,  the  earth  thus  exposed  for  about  6 

were  finally  removed  when  they  were  no  longer  inches  inward;  then  replacing  the  board,  he 

needed  for  guiding  the  downward  movement  pushed  it  forward  and  caused  it  to  remain  by 

of  the  shaft,  and  this  was  made  to  descend  to  the  pressure  of  jack  screws  bracing  against  the 

the  depth  of  40  feet,  when  it  became  jammed  frame ;  the  next  board  below  was  then  remov- 

by  the  external  pressure.    Below  this  the  con-  ed  and  the  operation  repeated  at  this  point,  and 

struction  of  the  walls  in  masonry  as  the  exca-  so  on ;  and  when  all  had  been  thus  carried  for- 

vation  went  down  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi-  ward,  the  frame  itself  was  moved  up  to  them, 

culty  on  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the  In  bad  ground  the  danger  attending  the  removal 

ground.     The  walls,  increased  to  4  feet  in  of  a  single  board  was  often  very  serious,  as  may 

tiiickness,  were  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  throng  apertures 

and  lined  with  2  courses  of  brick.     At  the  hardly  perceptible,  or  not  admitting  a  single 

depth  of  80  feet  a  central  shaft  25  feet  in  diam-  finger,  the  clay  would  obtrude  itsdf  in  a  con- 

eter  was  sunk  as  a  well  for  the  drainage  of  the  tinuous  current ;  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case 

tunnel.    At  this  depth  the  pressure  was  so  that  the  workman  would  be  driven  out  of  his 

great  as  to  cause  the  ground  to  give  way  sud-  cell,  and  this  being  then  tightiy  closed  would 

denly,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  water  was  become  entirely  filled,  and  so  would  be  left  tiD 

blown  up.    In  Jan.  1826,  the  excavation  for  the**  run'*  was  checked  by  operations  continued 

the  tnnnel  was  commenced  at  the  depth  of  68  in  other  parts.    The  bridcwork  all  around  the 

feet    This  was  laid  out  88  feet  wide  and  22^  excavation  was  laid  in  concentric,  independent 

high,  and  to  carry  such  an  excavation  forward  courses  within  the  rectangular  outer  portion, 

through  loose  materials  charged  with  water  to  which  conformed  in  shape  to  that  of  the  shield, 

an  inexhaustible  extent,  and  under  a  pressure  and  was  finished  in  two  archways  separated  by 

of  a  column  70  or  80  feet  high,  required  appli-  a  middle  solid  wall  extending  entirely  through, 

ances  of  an  entirely  novel  character.  In  a  large  8^  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  4  feet  at  the  foot* 

portion  of  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  face  of  the  tom;  thus  making  two  tunnels  side  by  aide, 

work,  of  the  top  or  sides,  and  sometimes  of  the  Through  this  wall  transverse  arches  form  occa- 

floor,  could  be  left  exposed  even  for  a  few  min-  sional  openings  from  one  tunnel  to  the  other, 

utes,  without  careful  watching  and  the  means  The  width  of  each  tunnel  at  the  springing  of 

of  shutting  it  off  immediately  with  a  counter^  the  arch  is  18  feet  9  inches.    The  plan  of  the 

acting  pressure  superior  to  that  exerted  inward,  work  included  a  carriage  way  and  a  narrow 

The  bnckwork  lining,  it  was  evident,  must  fol-  footpath  along  the  central  wall,  also  a  lining 

low  closely  upon  the  excavation,  and  it  alone  of  cement  throughout.     Only  one  •arohway, 
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lowever,  has  been  thns  oampletecL — ^Manj  in*  other,  only  with  a  slight  taper  from  53  feet 
eresting  dreumstances  were  connected  with  diameter  at  top  to  55  feet  diameter  at  the  bot- 
he  constmction  of  this  tnnnel.    For  some  time  tom,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  jammed  in 
he  excavation  was  in  a  stratum  of  oi&j  and  descending.  A  driftway  from  this  shaft  reached 
inattended  with  serioos  difficulties.     These  the  tunnel  on  Aug.  18,  and  toward  the  last  of 
wmmenced  on  breaking  into  a  fissure  filled  .Novemberthemiddleframesof  the  shield  came 
vith  sand  and  gravel,  the  passing  of  which  oo*  up  to  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  through  which 
mpied  82  days.    With  the  dose  of  the  year  they  were  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
1826,  the  first  yearns  work  in  tunnelling,  the  had  passed  through  the  ground,  and  the  brick- 
}rogres8  was  850  feet.    The  floor  of  the  tnnnd  work  of  the  tunnel  was  soon  after  closed  up 
jras  made  to  slope  down  at  the  rate  of  2^  feet  with  that  of  the  shaft.   The  tunnel  was  opened 
n  100,  in  order  to  give  silfficient  depth  of  for  foot  passengers  on  March  12,  1848.    Its 
^onnd  in  the  middle  of  the  river  above  the  total  length  between  the  shafts  is  1,200  feet, 
brickwork,  which  however  was  not  after  all  It  was  originally  proposed  to  complete  it  with 
nore  than  10  feet    Even  near  the  shore  it  was  a  carriage  road  winding  around  the  shafts  at  a 
found  that  there  was  much  danger  of  the  river  gradual  descent;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
[bursting  through  into  the  tunnel;  portions  of  expedient  to  incur  the  additional  expense  which 
;h6  bed  frequently  settled,  and  to  fill  the  cav-  this  would  involve,  and  the  tunnel  has  been 
ties  thus  formed  large  bags  of  clay  were  sunk  used  only  for  foot  passengers  who  pay  a  toll 
n  the  river.   Oonstant  examinations  were  made  of  1  penny  each.     Its  total  cost  has  been 
)f  the  bottom  by  men  descending  in  a  diving  £454,714,  of  which  £180,000  was  subscribed 
)ell;  and  it  happened  that  a  shovel  and  hammer  by  the  original  shareholders  or  was  raised 
!ost  from  the  diving  bell  were  afterward  found  upon  debentures.    The  receipts  arising  from 
imong  the  earth  which  broke  into  the  tunneL  the  tolls  and  the  renting  of  stalls  in  the  cross 
rhe  &st  serious  accident,  occurred  on  May  12,  arches  scarcely  amount  to  enough  to  keep  tiie 
1627,  at  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft,  the  work  in  re^r  and  good  order. 
irator  rushing  in  with  such  violence  that  within  TUNNY^a  mariue  fish  of  the  mackerel  fam- 
15  minutes  the  tunnel  was  filled  and  the  men  ily,  and  genus  tkynntu  (Ouv.).    The  body  is 
larrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.    On  exam-  elongated  and  compressed^  with  a  slender  tail 
ning  the  break  with  a  diving  bell,  the  arches  keeled  in  the  middle,  and  with  2  oblique  cutA* 
md  shield  were  seen  to  be  undbturbed ;  and  neons  folds  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  on 
he  displacement  of  earth  was  estimated  at  each  side ;  mouth  large,  with  the  teeth  small, 
!S,000  cubic  feet.  The  method  adopted  to  pre-  awl-shaped,  in  a  'single  row  on  each  jaw,  and 
rent  farther  influx  of  water  was  to  cover  the  fine  ana  crowded  on  the  vomer  and  palate ; 
lole  with  tarpanlings,  and  fill  in  bags  of  day,  there  are  2  dorsals,  near  together,  the  posterior 
)f  which  about  8,000  were  used,  each  contain-  followed  by  9  or  10  finlets  opposite  those  of  the 
ng  a  ton.    The  water  was  then  pumped  out,  anal  fin ;  scales  largest  around  the  pectoral  re- 
md  on  June  27  the  tonnel  was  again  entered ;  gion,  forming  a  kind  of  corslet,  on  the  anterior 
>nt  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  part  of  the  back,  and  along  the  lateral  line; 
natters  were  restored,  so  that  the  shield  again  cerebellum  remarkably  large,  as  would  be  ex- 
)egan  to  move  forward.    On  Jan.  12, 1828, 605  pected  in  such  an  active  fish.    The  common 
eet  in,  and  Just  under  the  middle  of  the  river,  tunny  of  Europe  (71  DulgarU,  Ouv.)  attains  a 
he  water  burst  in  so  suddenly  that  the  tunnel  length  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  a  weight  of  more 
?as  almost  immediately  filled,  and  6  workmen  than  1,000  lbs. ;  it  is  dark  blue  above,  the  cors- 
?ere  drowned.    Mr.  Brunei,  the  only  other  let  lighter,  sides  of  head  white,  and  below 
)erson  in  the  tunnel  at  the  time,  had  a  most  gra3rish  white  spotted  with  silvery ;  Ist  dorsal, 
larrow  escape,  being  swept  forward  by  the  pectorals,  and  ventrals  black,  the  other  fins 
lood  into  the  shaft,  up  which  he  was  carried  mostly  fiesh-colored ;  the  pectorals  are  scythe- 
is  it  filled  with  water.    The  cavity  in  the  river  shaped,  and  }  the  length  of  the  body.    It  is  a 
783  filled  with  4,000  tons  of  day  in  bags,  and  very  active  and  voracious  fish,  feeding  on  her^ 
he  water  was  again  pumped  out,  so  that  the  ring  and  the  small  migratory^ecies ;    it  i9 
nnnel  was  reentered  on  April  12.    The  fiinds  very  abundant  at  the  E.  and  W.  ends  of  thQ 
)f  the  company  being  now  exhausted,  a  solid  Mediterranean,  and  in  its  narrowest  portions 
rail  was  buQt  across  the  extreme  «end  of  the  ^nerally,  approaching  the  shores  in  summer 
iTchways,  and  the  work  was  abandoned  for  7  m  large  shoflJs  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 
'ears,  during  which  time  one  of  the  archways  at  this  time  they  are  captured  in  large  nets 
ras  kept  lighted  with  gas  and  open  for  exhibi-  arranged  in  a  funnel-like  form,  into  the  wide 
ion.    The  government  finally  agreed  to  lur-  mouth  of  which  the  fish  enter,  and,  being  grad- 
liflh  the  funds  required,  and  the  work  was  ually  driven  to  the  narrower  end,  are  killed 
igain  taken  up,  but  advanced  very  slowly  on  by  lances  and  harpoons ;  a  single  line  of  nets 
account  of  the  increasing  difficulties.     Three  often  extends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile^ 
nore  breaks  occurred,  and  one  life  was  lost,  costing  about  $6,000.    Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 
n  Jan.  1841,  the  tnnnel  had  reached  the  op-  teemed,  being  very  solid,  almost  like  meat,  as 
>oaite  bank,  when  the  work  in  it  was  stopped  firm  as  that  of  the  sturgeon,  but  finer  flavored ; 
mtil  the  shaft  at  this  end  could  be  completed,  it  is  red  before  it  is  cooked,  and  is  served  at 
rhia  shaft  was  made  upon  similar  plans  to  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  whicli 
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it  is  coDBldered  delioiouB  and  wholesome;  for  6  yean  was  twice  ambassador  to  Spiii  sd 

this  purpose  its  capture  has  been  energetically  France.  In  1530  he  was  translated  to  Ui«  liiii- 

prosecuted  from  the  earliest  antiquity.    It  is-  opric  of  Durham.    He  soon  after  resigiHd  tbe 

found  also  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North  privy  seal,  but  among  all  the  changes  efiected 

sea.    The  ancient  Byzantium  was  especially  m  the  church  by  Heniy  VIU.,  and  Siose  iBtro- 

enriched  by  the  tunny  fishery,  the  gulf  here,  duced  by  Edward  YL,  he  kqA  his  plsn  a 

according  to  Onvier,  having  received  the  name  bishop,  and  was  also  a  memb^  of  the  prin 

of  the  Golden  Horn  from  the  wealth  derived  council  and  of  the  king^s  council  in  the  rati. 

from  the  capture  of  this  fish,  though  Gibbon  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Kcrtb- 

gives  a  difTerent  explanation  of  this  name;  mnberland  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  tMsbof^ 

even  at  the  present  day  these  waters  swarm  with  ric  in  Oct.  1552,  and  committed  to  the  tof  er. 

the  tunny,  but  the  indolent  Turks  pay  little  at-  On  the  accessioir  of  Mary  he  was  rdnstsy : 

tention  to  this  source  of  food  and  wealth.  The  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  BopremacTci 

JPhoenicians  established  a  fishery  at  the  other  Elizabeth^s  accession,  he  wasagamdepriTedic 

end  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  July,  1559,  and  remained  the  guest  of  Parker, 

at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  representations  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  till  his  destL  He 

of  the  tunny  are  often  seen  on  their  coins  and  wrote  In  Laadem  MaMmonU  (4to.,  Lond<a, 

medals.    A  salted  preparation  of  this  fish  was  1518) ;  I}e  Arte  Supputandi  IM  IK  (4(0., 

called  by  the  Romans  iaUamentum  Sardinicum,  1522),  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  often  reprinted  ; 

The  principal  fishery  of  the  present  time  is  car-  '*  Compendium  and  Synopsis,"  aa  sbndgment 

ried  on  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    The  tunny  is  of  Aristotle's  '*  Ethics"  (Svo.,  Pam,  15M);  '*  A 

very  timid,  and  easily  driven  by  loud  noises  Defence  of  Predestination"  (4ta,  Antwerp, 

to  its  own  destruction. — The  American  tunny  1555) ;  and  a  volume  of  prayers  (Sro^  1558). 
(T.  9ecu7ul<hd&r9alii,  Storer),  called  aLso  horse        TUOLUMNE,  an  E.  oo.  of  Califoraii,  bound- 

mackerel  and  albicore,  attains  a  length  of  9  to  ed  K.  by  the  Stanislaus  river  and  £.  bj  the 

12  feet;  it  is  nearly  black  above,  s^very  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  drained  brtks 

sides,  and  white  below ;  gill  covers  and  pecto-  Tuolumne  river ;  area,  about  1,500  Bq.m.:  po^ 

rals  sUvery  gray;  iris  g(nden;  ventrals  black  in  1860, 16,229.    The  sur&oeisleveiintlieV. 

above  and  white  below;  finlets  mostly  yellow ;  part,  and  in  the  £.  mountainous  andeoTered 

the  2d  dorsal  is  much  higher  than  the  Ist,  anal  with  excellent  timber,  which  is  Isrgeij  eiport- 

ftirther  back  than  in  the  European  tunny,  and  ed ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  Ibe 

the  pectorals  shorter.    It  is  found  from  New  productions  in  1858  were  10,740  bosbek  of 

York  to  Nova  Scotia,  coming  into  Massachu-  wheat,  70,080  of  barley,  and  19,260  of  o^ 

setts  bay  about  the  middle  of  June  and  remain-  There  were  80  quartz  mills,  4  grist  miBs,  idq 

ing  through  September ;  it  gets  very  fat  by  the  22  saw  mills.    It  is  one  of  the  most  in^oitiDt 

end  of  August,  and  is  then  valuable  for  the  oil,  mining  counties  of  the  state.    Capital,  Boiun. 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  head  and  ab-        TUPELO,  an  aboriginal  name  appliedto 

domen ;  a  single  fish  will  thus  yield  about  20  several  species  of  nyaso.    Aooording  torn 

gallons ;  it  is  taken  by  the  harpoon,  and  affords  Gray,  it  belongs  to  the  eomaeia  or  dogrora 

very  exciting  sport,  as  the  fish  is  active,  strong,  family,  comprising  both  trees  and  shrabs  vu 

and  tenacious  of  life;  it  feeds  on  menhaden  simple,  entire,  or  rarely  toothed  le«Tee,dea- 

and  other  small  shoal  fish ;  it  is  hated  by  the  tute  of  stipules;  perfect  or  else  polj^Dooi 

fishermen  for  its  iigury  to  their  nets,  and  is  flowers,  succeeded  by  hemes  or  diiipe»«^ 

rarely  used  here  except  for  mackerel  bait ;  the  or  two  cells.  The  species  mostdifibsedthro^ 

flesh,  however,  resembles  lean  pork,  with  a  out  the  country  seems  to  be  the  JT.  "i^^'p* 

fine  mackerel  taste,  and  in  time  will  probably  of  Wangenheim.    (See  Black  Gum.)  'm^^ 

be  frequently  seen  in  the  markets ;  it  is  not  a  tupelo  (-AT.  unifiara^  Walter)  becomes  a  aip 

very  common  fish. — The  tunny  of  the  tropics  tree  in  the  nwamps  of  North  CeroliM  »» 

(5T  pelamy$,  Cuv.),  with  other  allied  genera  of  southward ;  its  leaves  are  4  to  (^  inches " 

the  family,  has  been  described  under  Bontto.  length,  long-petioled,  ovate  or  o^^^'fvj^ 

TUNSTALL,   or  Tonstaix,  Cdthbest,  an  or  sometimes  sharply  toothed,  downy  b«e» 

English  prelate,  bom  at  Haldeford,  Yorkshire,  or  occasionally  slightly  cordate;  ^«  "^J^ 

in  1474  or  1475,  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Nov.  blossoms  borne  on  a  single  peduncle;  the ffo 

18,  1659.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  oblong,  bli^e,  an  inch  or  more  loiHJ.  fo^ 

Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  the  latter  uni-  is  soft,  and  its  roots  so  spongy  ''^^^^^J^ 

varsity,  afterward  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  they  are  employed  aa  buoys  to  mm  ^ 

received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was  made  The  water  tupelo  (JV".  aquatkoy  ^""v^  ?^ 

rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  in  1611,  and  in  wise  a  large  tree,  found  g'®^"^**!^^^ 

1615  archdeacon  of  Chester.    In  1616  he  was  of  ponds  and  in  the  pine  barrens  ^JJ"-^. 

appomted  master  of  the  rolls,  and  sent  to  Brus-  Carolina  to  Florida ;  its  leaves  "^I^^J^ 

sels  as  commissioner  to  the  emperor  Charles  oled,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  <'^°''^«  ^ 

y.,  with  whom  he  concluded  two  treaties  of  tuse,  slightly  cordate ;  the  fertile  w^ 

idliance  and  commeroe.    After  being  preben-  2  on  short  peduncles;  drupes  oval,  W- 

dary  of  York  and  Salisbuigr,  and  dean  of  the  timber  is  of  little  value  exowpt  for  fteL  ^ 

latter,  he  was  in  1622  made  bishop  of  London,  Ogeechee  lime  (iV.  eapUata^  ''^"^    k  H^to 

and  in  1628  lord  privy  seal,  and  during  the  next  tree,  rarely  exoeeding  80  feet  in  f^^^ii'  '*' 
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teftves  are  large,  short-petioled,  oblong,  oval,  or  Everybody's  Tour''  (1856) ;   "The  Rides  and 

obovate,  mncronate  or  acute ;  the  peifeot  flow-  Reveries  of  Mr.  iEsop  Smith ;"  and  the  novel 

era  solitary  on  a  short  peduncle ;  drupe  an  inch  'of  "  Stephen  Langton,"  a  picture  of  England 

long,  oblong,  red,  the  stone  deeply  striated ;  in  the  days  of  King  John.    He  has  also  written 

the  pulp  of  an  agreeable  acid,  from  which  cir-  fugitive  poems  on  many  topics  of  passing  inter- 

cumstance  the  tree  is  called  the  lime.    It  oc-  est,  and  has  furnished  to  periodical  lit^atnre, 

curs  naturally  near  the  sea  coast  in  swamps  from  including  the  "  Quarterly  Review,^'  a  consider- 

Georgia  to  Florida.    Its  berries  when  boiled  in  able  number  of  contributions.    In  1861  Mr. 

sirup  form  an  agreeable  preserve. — The  tupelos  Tupper  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.    His 

are  indigenous  to  North  America,  varying  much  life  has  been  spent  principally  in  retirement  at 

in  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  his  estate,  inherited  from  his  mother,  in  the 

general  contour,  so  much  so  that  many  alleged  parish  of  Albuir,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

species  described  by  botanists  are  referable  to  TURANIAN    RAGE  and  LANGUAGES. 

a  few  common  types.    Abroad  they  are  in  es-  Next  after  the   Indo-European  and  Semitic 

teem  for  ornamental  planting,  and  are  raised  &milies  of  nations  and  languages,  tiie  most  im- 

from  seeds  or  layers.  portant  to  the  linguist  and  eSinologist  is  that 

TUPPER,   liSjLvns  Fabquhah,  an  English  which  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  cen* 

miscellaneoaa  author,  born  in  London,  July  17,  tral  and  northern  Asia,  and  also  a  not  incon- 

1810.    He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  re-  siderable  portion  of  Enrope.    For,  though  gift- 

oeived  his  edncation  principally  at  the  charter-  ed  with  inferior  eapaeity  for  advancing,  or  even 

bouse,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  for  appropriating  and  profiting  by  civilization, 

was  graduated  B.A.  in  1882,  proceeding  M.A.  it  occupies  a  wider  territory  than  any  other 

in  1885  and  D.O.L.  in  1847.    He  studied  law  race,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 

at  Linepln^s  Inn,  and  in  1885  was  admitted  to  political  history  oi  the  world.    Its  constituent 

the  bar,  but  has  never  more  than  nominally  members  (chiefly  according  to  Gastrin)  are  as 

practised  the  profession.    He  had  already  con-  follows :    1^  The  Finno-Hungarian  or  Ugrian 

tributed  many  articles  to  the  periodicals,  when  branch.    Its  subdivisions  are  :  a,  the  Ugrio, 

in  1837  appeared  his  "Proverbial  Philosophy,  including  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  as  principal 

a  Book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments  originally  member,  with  the  Vogul  and  Ugro-Ostiak,  in 

treated,''  the  first  half  of  which  was  written  and  beyond  the  Ural ;  bj  the  Bulgaric,  includ* 

in  1836  in  a  lawyer's  chambers.    This  work  ing  the  Tcheremizes  and  Mordvins,  scattered 

brought  him  into  immediate  popularity,  and,  tribes  along  the  Volga ;  c^  the  Permian  grpup^ 

in  spite  of  much  severe  criticism,  has  passed  of  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,  and  Yotiak,  in  east- 

throogh  49  editions  in  England,  and  still  com-  em  Russia ;  d,  the  Finnish  or  Tchudic,  indud- 

mands  an  annual  sale  of  6,000  copies.     In  ing  the  Lapp,  the  Finniah  proper,  or  Snomian, 

America  nearly  500,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  Esthcxiian.    This  is  the  most  western 

and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  several  branch  of  the  family,  lying  chiefly  within  the 

continental  languages.    In  1845  he  was  elected  limits  of  Europe ;  it  is  also  the  one  of  highest 

a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  also  re-  endowment,  most  perfect  language,  and  most 

oeived  the  Prussian  gold  medal  for  science  and  advanced  culture,  and  more  than  one  of  its 

art.    Of  his  numerous  succeeding  works,  both  members^  as  the  Hungarian  an^  Finnic,  are  not 

in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  important  are :  unworthy  of  the  p^e  they  occupy  among 

^'  A  Modem  Pyramid  to  commemorate  a  Sep*  nations  of  higher  race.    2.  The   Samoyedic 

tnagint  of  Worthies"  (1889),  a  series  of  sonnets  branch,  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers^ 

and  essays  on  70  celebrated  men  and  women ;  position,  and  history,  and  one  of  the  lowest 

^^An  Author's  Mind"  (1841),  containing  plans  races  of  the  Asiatic  continent.    The  Samoy- 

of  80  unpublished  works ;  three  tales  on  cov-  edesoccupythe  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic 

etonsness  entitled  respectively  "  The  Crock  of  ocean,  from  the  White  sea  to  beyond  the  North 

Gold,"  '*■  Heart,  a  Social  Novell"  and  ^^  Twins,  cape  of  Asia,  and  some  of  their  tribes  are  still 

ft  Domestic  Novel "  (1844) ;  *^  Probabilities,  an  left  in  the  northern  mountains  of  central  Asia, 

Aid  to  Faith  "  (1847) ;   and  poems  entitled  from  which  the  others  are  supposed  to  have 

J*  Hactenns,"  "  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  "  Lyr-  descended,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers 

ics,"  "Things  to  Oome,"  "A  Dirge  for  Wei-  northward.  8.  The  Turkish  or  Tartaric  branch, 

l|ngton,»  "  War  BaUads,"  "  CJhurch  Ballads,"  the  most  widely  spread  of  all,  reaching  from 

*  White  Slavery  Ballads,"  "  International  Bal-  Turkey  in  Europe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  cen- 

«ds,"  and  others  which  have  appeared  anony-  tral  Asia,  with  important  outliers  in  the  yet 

nioQsly.    Many  of  these  works  have  passed  more  remote  north-east,  as  the  Yakoots  of  the 

uirough  several  editions.    At  the  time  of  the  Lena.    Its  subdivisions  are  very  numerous,  but 

Rreat  exhibition  of  1851  he  published  in  several  are  grouped  together  in  three  chief  classes : 

lan^ages  a  "  Hymn  for  all  Nations."    During  those  of  the  south-east,  in  and  to  the  east  of 

|*ter  years  he  has  published  '*  Rifle  Ballads,"  Toorkistan  or  Independent  Tartary ;  those  of 

y^**^^  of  the  rifle  club  movement;  *^EingAl-  the  north,  including  among  others  the  Kir- 

lUf^^  ^  P&triotic  play ;  *^  The  Poems  of  King  gheez,  Bashkirs,  and  Yakoots ;  and  those  of 

Aiired,"  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the   west,  stretching   from   northern    Persia 

^  corresponding  English  metres ;   "  Three  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Crimea  to  Con- 

'iundred  Sonnets;"  *' Paterfamilias^s  Diary  of  stautinople,  and  scattered  in  patches  over  the 

VOL.  XV, — 41 
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£aropean  dominionfl  of  the  snltan.     4.  The  ibonnd  in  nice  diBtmcUoiifl  of  eRtam  kb&; 
Mongolian  branch,  lying  yet  farther  east.    The  ^et  their  rank  in  the  general  scale  of  kago^ 
Kongo!  race^  since  its  wonderftil  career  of  con-^  is  but  a  low  one ;  they  are  deficient  io  siitrp 
qnest  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries — ^in  which,  distinction  of  the  principal  grammatical  tst- 
howerer,  Turkish  tribes  were  the  chief  agents  gories,  and  awkward,  cnmbroua,  and  m» 
—-has  shrank  again  within  its  ancient  boilers,  plete  in  the  expreeraon  of  thought   Thisck*- 
and  lives  in  insignificance  nnder  Chinese  donu-  acter  belongs  to  them  in  yaryiDg  degree;  dt 
nation.    5.  The  Tnnffosian  branch;  of  this,  the  Mantchoo  dialects  are  the  poonst  of  aH  d 
principal  race  is  the  Mantchoo,  which  has  held  the  Mongol  do  not  much  sm^aas  them;  tk 
China  in  subjection  during  the  past  two  oen-  Tartaric  idioms  hold  the  middle  rank;  tie 
turies. — It  has  been  sought  to  extend  still  fur-  tongues  of  the  Finnish  branch,  particulariT  tk 
ther  the  boundaries  of  this  immense  family,  by  finni^  proper  and  the  Hnngarian.  pos^a  i 
attaching  to  it  the  Dravidian  races  of  soulJiem  marked  superiority  to  the  others.  Most  of  ik 
India,  and  even  by  tying  on  all  the  other  Asi-  languages  of  the  funily  are  known  onljin  M 
atic  peoples  (excepting  the  Chinese),  the  Ma-  present  conditioii,  having  no  monuments  bj 
lays  and  Polynesians,  and  the  North  American  which  their  history  can  be  followed  back  'm 
tribes ;  but  such  sweepingly  synthetic  dassifi-  the  past    A  properly  national  litentnre  nooe 
eation  is,  in  the  present  stoge  of  linguistic  eth-  of  the  branches  has  ever  had,  if  weeieept  tiie 
nology,  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  unscientific,  mythic  and  legendaiy  songs  of  the  luuis,  re- 
Even  the  combination  of  the  branches  above  cently  coUectea  from  the  mootha  of  the  people, 
stated  into  one  family  has  but  recently  been  and  combined  to  form  the  Ealmh,  vA  the 
made  with  confidence. — As  Hie  Indo-European  mostly  lyric  popular  songs  of  the  EnDgaiianfl; 
languages  are  much  more  varied  and  diverse  in  but  even  some  of  tl^e  remoter  tribes  hve^  p- 
their  development  than  the  Semitic,  so  they  der  the  influence  and  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
are,  in  their  turn,  vastly  exceeded  in  this  re-  teachers,  acquired  the  arts  of  writing,  and  hire 
spect  by  the  idioms  now  under  consideration,  brought  forth  religious  and  historical  vc^ 
The  law  of  linguistic  connection  prevailing  while  the  Hungarian  and  the  Turkish  hare  d^ 
among  the  latter  is  quite  peculiar;  between  veloped  important  literatures.   ItisalsotgaEit* 
tribes  confessedly  of  near  kin  exist  differences  ed  within  a  few  years  past,  that  on  the  tm- 
of  linguistic  material  even  in  cardinal  points,  form  monuments  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persit  is 
such  as  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  important  represented,  in  the  inscriptioDs  of  the  third  (?• 
affixes  of  derivation.    A  marked  similarity  of  der,  an  Ugrian  dialect,  and  that  we  hare  there 
linguistic  method,  however,  runs  through  them  authentic  evidence  and  remains  of  id  ^^^ 
all,  and  helps  to  stamp  them  as  kindred.    They  Ugrian  civilization,  which  is  even  taerted  to 
are  all  formed  on  what  is  called  the  agglutinap  have  preceded  and  formed  the  basis  (tst^ 
tive  type ;  that  is  to  say,  the  root  or  theme  of  the  other  races  in  the  same  region.  I^ese 
everywhere  maintains  its   form   almost  un-  results  of  a  small  number  of  inTe^toa 
changed,  and  all  formative  syllables  are  suffixed,  are  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  scholars  in  ga* 
never  prefixed,  to  it ;  and  they  enter  with  it  eral ;  if  they  shall  prove  fame,  they  will  coo* 
into  no  close  and  intimate  union,  giving  rise  to  stitute  a  &ct  of  ibe  nighest  coDseqnoMK  io  the 
forms  which  af  e  accepted  by  the  mind,  with-  history  of  this  family,  and  indeed  in  that  rfi« 
out  analysis,  as  signs  for  the  complex  idea ;  they  human  race,  and  will  modify  many  of  the^ 
remain  in  the  condition  of  loosely  appended  erto  prevailing  opinions  of  ethncdogis&'-c^ 
elements.    There  are  no  varieties  and  irregu*  n)ecting  the  name  by  which  the  whole  ^/ 
larities  of  nominal  and  verbal  flexion;  each  should  be  called,  there  is  great  direratr  of  opin- 
language  has  but  a  single  declension  and  a  sin-  ion.    By  some  it  is  named  from  one  of  its  p^ 
gle  conjugation.    The  plural  of  declension  is  oipal  branches,  or  from  more  than  one,  apdis 
formed  by  a  pluralizing  particle,  to  which  the  styled  the  Mongolian,  the  Tartaric,  the  r^ 
same  case-endings  are  then  attached  as  in  the  Tartaric,  the  Fjmio-Tungosic  race,  ^  Otheit 
singular.    Grammatical  gender  is  a  thing  un-  entitle  it  the  Altaic,  from  the  mountain  chsu 
known.    The  cases  are  numerous.    Preposi-  which  is  regarded  as  the  original  home  of  tu 
tions  always  follow  the  words  they  govern;  tribes,  and  the  starting  point  of  their mip* 
as,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  governed  tions ;  or,  adding  the  name  of  the  other  mo^ 
word  precedes  tiie  governing.  Words  connect-  tain  diain  which  furnished  a  new  basis  for  iM 
ing  sentences — ^relatives  and  coigunctions — are  dispersion  of  some  of  its  most  important  oW" 
hardly  employed  at  all.    A  marked  phonetic  bers,theyknowit  as  theUralo-Altaic,orl^ 
peculiarity  running  through  all  the  dialects  is  Altaic.    A  common  appellation,  *^'''^^|!!^ 
the  law  of  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels ;  the  which  has  as  much  in  its  favor  •"°^. 
vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes,  heavy  and  against  it  as  any  other,  is  Scythic  ^'^^T*^ 
light,  and  within  the  satne  word  only  heavy  or  t&en  from  the  name  given  by  the  Green  w 
only  light  vowels  can  follow  one  another;  the  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north-ea*,  who  wot 

ffixes,  probably,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  this  noe. 

aarao-  The  authority  of  Max  Mailer  has  i 

v^.  s,..  »it»v  wx  »u«7  iwb.     XXIV  languages  are  currency  to  the  name  Taraoian,  —       . 

rich  in  harmonious  and  well  developed  vocab-  at  the  head  of  our  article^  although  ''^^  ^ 

ulariesy  so  far  as  the  sound  goes,  and  they  from  regarding  it  as  the  one  mostwortny^ 
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Aceptanoe.    It  is  derived  from  the  traditions  sarfaoes  gives  to  the  tahe  and  hence  to  the  shaft 

ff  the  Iranian  or  Persian  raoe,  in  whose  na-  /i  rapid  revolution ;  hnt  the  form  is  seldom  or 

ional  reQolIeotions  the  contest  between  Iron  never  used  in  practice.    The  **  spoon  wheel,'' 

jid  Taran,  the  Aryan  race  and  its  Tartar  neigh-  used  in  France,  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 

lors  and  foes,  is  an  element  of  prime  impor-  carved  blades  diverging  horizontally  from  the 

ance. — ^Writers  upon  this  whole  family  of  na-  upright  axis,  upon  which  a  descen^g  stream 

ions  are  espedally  R6musat,  Eecherchi^  aur  le$  of  water  is  directed ;  it  gives  a  fair  peroentago 

anguss  Tart<tre$  (Paris,  1820);  Rask,  in  sev-  of  work,  where  the  supply  and  fall  are  not 

iral  of  his  philological  works ;  Bchott,  in  nu-  great.    Somewhat  similar  to   both  these  in 

aeroos  memoirs  publidied  by  the  Berlin  acad-  principle  is  the  turbine,  invented,  or  perhaps 

imy,  especially  ui^er  da$  AUawihe-  oder  Mn-  first  brought  to  effective  and  economical  work- 

liaeh-lirtariiehe    SprctthmgeMhUcht   (1849);  Ing,  by  Fourneyron,  about  1884.  (See  Foubnst* 

?richard,  in  voL  ilL  of  his  "  Researches  into  ron.)    In  the  employment  of  the  turbine  there 

he  Physical  History  of  Mankind ;"  Gastrin,  are  two  reservoirs  or  bodies  of  water  at  differ- 

n  a  series  of  grammars,  essays,  accounts  of  ent  levels,  the  wheel  and  disk  already  referred 

ravel,  &c  (St.  retersbui^,  1858~'8);  and  Max  to  being  submerged  in  the  lower  of  these,  and 

tfoller,  **  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages/'  the  water,  conducted  by  a  flume  or  large  tube 

nBaiLsen's  ^'Philosophy  of  Universal  History,"  from  the  upper  reservoir,  is  made  to  descend 

rol.  L,  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan-  vertically  through  a  hollow  cylinder  upon  the 

piage"  (London,  1861).  disk  or  fixed  and  solid  circular  plate  lying  be- 

TdRBAN  O^urk.  tulbend  or  duWend),  a  cov-  neath  this ;  the  cylinder  not  reaching  down 

iring  for  the  head  worn  among  most  eastern  quite  to  this  disk,  there  is  a  lateral  circular 

>eoples.    It  varies  much  in  shape  among  va-  opening  of  no  great  depth  completely  around 

ioas  nations  and  classes ;  its  usual  form  is  that  and  between  the  two.    Immediately  without 

)f  a  roll  of  cloth  twisted  around  a  cap.    The  and  enclosing  or  facing  this  circular  opening  is 

Carks  in  recent  times  have  generally  abandoned  the  depth  (at  Its  inner  periphery)  of  the  hori- 

t  for  the  fez  or  red  skull  cap.    The  turban  of  zontal  wheel,  which  is  thus  annular  in  form, 

he  sultan  was  ornamented  with  three  heron's  and  turns  round  and  without  the  disk  and  cyl- 

'eathers  and  a  great  Quantity  of  gems,  and  an  ioder.    This  wheel  consists  of  an  upper  and 

)ffic6r  called  the  dtubend  aga  was  appointed  under  crown,  horizontal  and  of  annular  form, 

especially  to  ta^e  care  of  it.    The  grand  vizier  in  the  open  space  between  which  (usually  less, 

ras  entitled  to  wear  two  heron's  feathers  in  or  not  much  more,  than  a  foot  in  total  depth) 

lis  tarban,  and   inferior  officers  one.     The  are  fixed  vertically,  and  running  from  crown  to 

imirs  were  distinguished  by  green  turbans.  crown,  curved  floats  or  buckets,  in  form  cor- 

TURBINE  (Fr.,  a  shell  of  spiral  form),  a  responding  to  those  of  Poncelet's  undershot 
ubmerged,  horizontal  water  wheel,  of  the  wheel.  The  upright  fixed  guides  upon  the  disk 
ilass  of  reaction  wheels,  with  curved  vertical  direct  the  issmng  stream  of  water  against  the 
mckets  or  floats,  and  the  revolution  of  which  curved  floats  of  the  wheel ;  and  as  it  emerges 
rithout  and  around  a  fixed  horizontal  disk,  on  all  sides,  it  acts  upon  all  the  floats  at  the 
laviog  upon  it  ffuides  giving  direction  to  the  same  moment  and  constantly,  moving  the  wheel 
mpelfing  body  of  water,  is  inade  to  turn  a  ver^  by  one  horizontal  component  of  the  several 
ical  axis  or  shaft  runniiu;  through  the  common  pressures  on  these  in  the  direction  of  their  con- 
entre  of  the  wheel  and  disk,  and  by  connec-  vex  sur&oes ;  a  strong  circular  plate  from  the 
ions  from  this  shaft  to  give  motion  to  machin-  wheel  descends  slightly  below  the  disk,  attach* 
rj  of  various  lands.  The  earlier,  and  until  re-  ing  to  and  moving  the  solid  vertical  axis.  This 
ently  the  more  common  forms  of  water  wheel,  axis  rises  through  the  cylinder,  emerging  with- 
rere  characterized  in  general  by  their  having  in  a  suitable  box  from  the  water  space  to  the 
he  axis  horizontal,  and  by  deriving  their  mo-  mechanism  above.  Its  lower  pivot  is  some- 
ion  from  simple  weight  or  momentum  of  the  times  rested  upon  a  stout  lever  of  the  second 
rater,  or  from  both  combined.  Since,  how-  kind,  and  near  the  fulcrum,  by  connections 
ver,  a  vertical  axis  will,  in  the  case  of  mills  with  which  lever  the  wheel  can  be  raised  or 
or  grinding,  serve  to  give  motion  directly  or  lowered  alongside  of  the  opening  for  the  escap- 
ery  nearly  so  to  a  millstone,  the  means  of  ing  water.  A  movable  hollow  cylinder,  called 
ecaring  effective  horizontal  wheels  with  ver-  the  regulating  gate,  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
leal  axes  have,  especially  in  the  grain-produ-  along  the  fixed  cylinder,  so  as  to  diminish 
log  provinces  of  IVance  and  other  parts  of  when  desired  the  depth  of  opening  and  volume 
i^orope,  long  engaged  attention.  In  the  ar-  ofdischarge  upon  the  wheel;  and  in  some  forma, 
angement  known  in  England  as  *^ Barker's  to  prevent  the  carrying  round  of  dead  water  in 
lUl,"  a  horizontal  hoUow  tube  receiving  and  the  wheel  above  this  opening,  the  space  be- 
iiacharging  water  from  a  hollow  vertical  shaft  tween  the  crowns  is  divided  by  a  succession  of 
rhioh  turns  with  it,  and  t^e  ends  of  the  tube  horizontid  plates  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ipeningfor  ^Uscharge  in  opposite  directions,  the  ments,  so  many  of  which  only  wUl  be  filled  as 
'ressnre  due  to  combined  effect  of  height  of  correspond  to  the  opening.  The  guides  upon 
olumn  and  centrifugal  force  is  relieved  at  each  the  fixed  disk  are  also  curved  in  a  manner  similar 
opening,  but  felt  upon  the  side  of  the  tube  op-  to  that  of  the  buckets,  but  in  the  opposite  di- 
osed  to  it;  the  reaction  or  recoil  upon  these  reotlon;  the  result  is  that  the  water  does  not 
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escape  radially,  but  tangenlially.  and  in  snch  of  abont  190  horse  power  each,  for  the  ssme 

course  as  to  strike  the  backets  almost  perpen-  company ;  the  mean  maximnm  effectiTe  power 

dicnlarly,  thus  very  greatly  increasing  its  action  of  two  of  these,  carefully  tested,  was  .88  of 

upon  the  wheel.    In  Gallon^s  turbine,  the  flow  the  power  of  the  water  expended — a  remark- 

into  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  slid-  able  advance  upon  all  previous  results;  and 

ing  shutters,  portions  or  the  whole  of  which  these  turbines  have  continued  to  perform  ut- 

oan  be  let  down  to  cover  the  opening  to  the  isfactorily.     The  chief  features  of  diference 

wheel.    In  Fontaine^s  improved  form,  shown  of  these  wheels  from  the  original  one  of  Four* 

in  the  London  exhibition,  1851,  the  wheel  has  neyron  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

its  floats  curving  horizontally,  and  the  water  The  flume  conducting  the  water  to  the  turbine 

descends  nearly  vertically  upon  these,  but  di-  is  in  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  the 

rected  against  them,  its  horizontal  component  water  introduced  above  on  one  side  of  the  axis 

of  pressure  taking  effect ;  this  form  has  some  of  the  turbine  and  cone,  and  by  a  gradual  carve, 

peculiar  advantages.    The  turbines  of  Jonval  so  that  the  water  descends  with  almost  no  loss 

and  some  others  are  also  well  known ;  and  the  of  power,  save  from  friction,  acquiring  an  in- 

name  is  sometimes  given  to  Thomson^s  ex-  creasing  velocity  and  a  spiral  movement  in  the 

temally  fed  wheel,  and  to  others  differing  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel;  the 

from  the  more  usual  forms.    Fourneyron^s  tur-  guides  are  accordingly  a  little  inclined  back* 

bine,  under  good  conditions,  utilized  a  larger  ward,  so  that  the  water  shall  meet  their  edges 

percentage  of  the  force  of  water  than  the  best  only.    One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 

ordinary  water  wheels,  namely,  from  75  to  80  invention  is  the  addition  without  and  around 

per  cent. ;  the  performance  of  Fontaine^s  and  the  wheel  of  two  broad  stationary  disks,  the 

of  Jonval's  is  about  the  same.  Among  obvious  space  between  which  at  their  inner  periphery 

advantages  of  turbine  wheels  are  these :  l,they  is  very  little  greater  than  that  between  the 

occupy  little  space ;  2,  the  action  on  the  wheel  crowns  of  the  wheel  at  the  part  neit  to  them, 

is  uniform  and  uninterrupted ;  9,  the  wheel  but  which  curve  outward  and  apart,  so  that 

turning,  usually,  completely  within  water,  and  the  space  at  their  exterior  periphery  is  thrice 

the  pressure  outward  on  the  floats  being  the  as  great ;  the  total  diameter  of  these  disb  be- 

same  in  all  directions,  there  is  no  strain  or  in-  ing  about  twice  that  of  the  wheel.    When  the 

creased  friction  in  a  particular  direction  upon  regulating  gate  is  raised  to  full  height,  the 

the  axis ;  4,  turning  with  great  speed,  it  may  section  through  which  the  water  passes  in  es- 

directly  carry  the  millstone  in  flouring  i^ills ;  caping  from  the  wheel  is  thus  gradually  en- 

5,  being  submerged,  its  performance  is  un-  larged,  in  a  ratio  from  1  to  4 ;  hence  the  action 

interrupted  by  ice,  and  is  little  affected  by  of  the  water  should  fall  within  the  same  dis- 

floods  or  by  drought  so  long  as  the  wheel  is  tance  from  1  to  yV»  providing  the  disb  be 

covered;  6,  it  utilizes  a  larger  percentage  of  wholly  submerged.    This  arrangement  is  called 

the  power  than  ordinary  wheels ;  and  7,  its  ,  the  diffuser ;  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  pres- 

efficiency  does  not  decrease  in  the  same  ra-  *  sure  against  the  water  escaping  from  the  outer 

tio  with   the  velocity,  when  the  height  or  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  to  increase  the 

volume  of  water  iq  reduced :  thus,  a  wheel  at  power  in  the  same  ratio  as  by  a  oertam  increase 

Sainte-Blaise,  diameter  22  inches,  under  a  fall  in  the  available  fall.    Its  principle  is  thus  sim- 

of  850  feet,  gave  40  horse  power,  equal  to  }  of  ilar  to  that  of  diverging  conical  tubes  for  dejiv- 

the  whole  power  of  the  water;  while  another  ery  of  liquids.  (See  Htdro-mxchanics.)  Itsthe- 

at  Gisors,  with  a  fall  of  84  feet,  gave  f ,  with  oretical  advantage  is  a  gain  of  .05  power:  but. 

one  of  2  feet,  f,  and  of  1  foot,  §,  of  the  whole  probably  owing  to  irregular  movements  of  the 

power. — In  the  United  States,  water  wheels  water,  the  gain  practically  is  about  .03  of  the 

of  the  ordinary  forms  were  ahnost  exclusively  power.    Mr.  Boyden  also,  by  means  of  a  pe- 

in  use,  and  among  the  large  manufacturing  es-  .  culiar  box  with  bearings  of  soft  or  babbitt 

tablirfiments  in  New  England  entirely  so,  until  metal,  suspends  the  wheel  from  the  top  of  the 

the  year  1844,  the  breast  wheel  being  regarded  vertical  shaft,  instead  of  running  it  on  a  step 

as  the  most  efllcient  practicable.    In  1843  Mr.  at  the  bottom;  while  by  grooves  and  mortices 

EUwood  Morris  communicated  to  the  "  Journal  the  buckets  are  so  firmly  fixed  between  t^ 

of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  in  which  several  crowns  of  the  wheel,  as  to  allow  them  to  m 

articles  in  relation  to  the    French  reaction  much  thinner,  and  to  secure  a  freer  passage  to 

wheels  had  previously  appeared,  a  translation  the  water.    In  a  turbine  of  this  pattei^i  ^^ 

of  Morin's  '^Experiments  on  Turbines,"  with  in  1851  for  the  Tremont  mills,  the  ^^^'M 

an  account  of  some  experiments  also  on  two  83  in  number;  the  buckets 44;  ^^^^^^^  •  u 

turbines  constructed  from  his  own  designs ;  between  the  crowns,  .8743  ft. ;  gr*^^* ,  q^.io 

the  useful  effect  of  one  of  these  was  .75.    In  .9368  ft. ;  total  diameter  of  the  wheel,  3.^'>^ 

1844  Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  hydraulic  engi-  ft. ;   diameter  between  inner  edges  of  yeei, 

neer,  of  Massachusetts,  produced  for  the  Ap-  6.75  ft. ;   diameter  of  the  lower  P*^^  -   ^^ 

pleton  company's  cotton  mills  in  Lowell  a  tur-  disk,  6.729  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  ^®"|^   j,gg, 

bine  involving  several  improvements,  and  of  turned  shaft  in  different  parts,  *^^y^'^(xii 

which  the  eflBoiency  was  .78  of  the  power.    In  Upon  this  turbine  a  series  of  extremely  ca 

1846  he  had  constructed  upon  his  designs,  em-  experiments  was  made,  the  various  data   ^ 

bracing  further  improvements,  three  turbines  noted  by  several  observers  at  the  same 
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d  accurately  compared  bj  marking  the  time  and  sprinkled  with  white  ^arl-like  specks ; 

brief  intervals.    The  experiments  embrace  under  surface  smooth  and  white ;  it  is  found 

e  quantity  of  water  discharged,  the  velocity  ia  the  Mediterraneanf  as  are  several  other  spe- 

the  wheel,  the  percentage  of  power  (maxi-  cies   still   less  esteemed. — ^The  American  or 

um,  in  this  case,  .79))  utilized,  &c. — ^For  fur-  spotted  turbot  {B.  maeulatus^  Girard ;  pleuro- 

er  details  and  rules  respecting  the  construe-  neetea,  De  Kay),  called  also  New  York  plaice 

>n  and  proportioning  of  turbines,  as  well  as  and  watery  flounder,  is  from  12  to  18  inches 

r  a  full  account  of  the  experiments  referred  long,  and  6  to  6  wide,  though  sometimes  at- 

s  and  the  results,  and  of  others  in  relation  to  taining  a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  it  is  smooth,  on 

intre-vent  wheels  and  the  flow  of  water  over  the  left  side  reddish  gray  with  large  circular 

elrs,  see  *^  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments**  or  oblong  darker  blotches  surrounded  by  a 

Boston,  1855).  lighter  margin,  and  with  numerous  white  spots, 

TURBOT,  a  marine,  soft-rayed  flsh  of  the  especially  on  the  fins ;  the  lower  surface  white 

ntfish  family,  and  genus  rA^Tm&cu  (Ouv.),  char-  and  spotless;  iris  silvery;  gape  wide,  with  a 

3terized  by  minute  sharp  teeth  on  the  jaws  single  row  of  separate,  large,  sharn  teeth,  and 

id  pharynx,  the  dorsal  fin  conunencing  on  a  protuberance  on  the  chin;   ends  of  dorsal 

le  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  like  the  anal  rays  free;   body  elongated;  it  resembles  the 

steuding  to  the  tail,  and  with  the  eyes  on  the  brill  more  than  any  other  European  species. 

>,ft  side.    The  European  turbot  (B,  maximttSy  It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  N'ew  England 

luv.)?  the  finest  of  the  family,  sometimes  and  middle  states,  and  is  sometimes  taken  by 

leasures  6  feet  in  width,  and  weighs  over  200  mackerel  fishers  near  the  shore ;  it  is  consid- 

[>s. ;  the  left  side  is  brown  and  covered  with  ered  a  delicate  article  of  food, 

mall  tubercles,  and  the  right  side  or  lower  TUBEKNE,  Henri  db  La  Toub  d^Autebonb, 

urface  smooth  and  white;  without  the  tail  the  vicomte  de,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Sedan, 

)ody  is  nearly  round;  mouth  large,  opening  Sept.  11, 1611,  killed  near  Sulzbach,  Bavaria, 

•bliquely  upward ;  eyes  in  a  vertical  line,  one.  July  26, 1675.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Henri 

>ver  the  other ;  gUl  openings  large ;  pectorals  de  BouiUon,  nrince  of  Sedan,  by  Elizabeth  of 

mall.    It  keeps  on  sandy  grounds,  and  is  a  Nassau,  daughter  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and 

^eat  wanderer,  usually  in  companies,  living  was  sent  when  a  boy  to  Holland,  where  he 

iear  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  small  fish,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  uncle  Maurice. 

^nutaceans,  and  mollusks;  though  voracious.  In  1630,  visiting  the  court  of  France  in  the  in- 

t  is  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  and  will  terest  of  his  brother  Fr^^rio  de  Bouillon,  he 

)ite  at  none  but  fresh  bait ;  the  spawning  sea-  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  enter 

loa  is  about  August,  after  which  it  soon  recov-  the  service  of  France,  received  the  command  of 

irs  its  good  condition.    Its  fiesh  is  white,  fat,  an  infantry  regiment,  distinguished  himself  in 

laky,  and  delicate,  and  has  been  highly  es-  Lorraine  under  Marshal  de  La  Force,  became 

;eemed  from  remote  antiquity;  it  is  disputed  mi^or-general  in  1684,  and  served  under  La 

it^hether  this  or  the  next  species  was  the  rhom-'  Yalette  in  Germany,  where  in  1685  he  relieved 

^ffu  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  the  French  call  it  Mentz,  then  besieged  by  tiie  imperialists.    In 

(rater  or  sea  pheasant  on  account  of  its  fine  1687,  with  an  auxiliary  corps,  he  joined  the 

9aror.    Though  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  Swedish  army  under  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 

)f  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  turbot  sold  in  the  and  during  this  campaign  captured   several 

Euglish  markets  are  caught  by  Dutch  fisher-  towns,  induding  the  stronghold  of  Brisaoh. 

men  on  the  long  line  of  sandy  banks  between  In  1689  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 

England  and  Holland ;  the  value  sent  to  Lon-  ordered  to  Italy,  where,  under  the  count  d'Har- 

doQ  market  from  this  source  alone  is  annual-  court,  he  defeated  the  united  Austrians  and 

I7  not  far  from  $500,000.    The  fishery  begins  Spaniards  at  Casale,  and  forced  Turin  to  surren- 

aboQt  the  end  of  March  and  closes  by  the  mid-  der  in  1640.    In  1642  he  had  the  chief  com- 

die  of  August,  and  is  prosecuted  both  by  lines  maud  of  the  French  army  in  Roussillon,  and 

and  trawl  nets;  'the  hooks  are  baited  with  concmered  that  province  from  Spain.     Aft;er 

smelu  or  other  small  and  bright  fishes ;  each  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  AlH.  he  was 

Dutch  boat  brings  from  100  to  150  fish,  usually  made  marshal  of  France,  and  placed  in  com- 

weighing  each  5  to  10  lbs.    In  the  time  of  mand  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.    He 

Pennant  there  was  a  famous  fishery  of  turbot  crossed   the  Rhine,  worsted   the   Bavarians 

at  Scarborough ;  to  each  boat  were  8  men,  under  Mercy,  acted  in  concert  with  the  prince 

and  each  man  with  8  lines,  and  each  line  with  of  Oond6  in  the  8  days'  battle  at  Fl'eiburg 

2S0  hooks ;  the  9  lines  were  fastened  together  (1644),  was  defeated  by  Mercy  at  Mergentheim, 

&Qd  extended  at  full  length  across  the  current.  May  5, 1645,  but  gained  a  victory  over  him  in 

and  allowed  to  remain  out  6  hours;  a  ffreat  conjunction  with  Cond6  at  Auersheim,  near 

many  fiah  were  caught  in  this  way. — The  brill,  NOrdlingen,  8  months  later,  and,  joining  the 

P^arl,  or  smooth  turbot  (B.  vulgaru^  Ouv.)  is  a  Swedish  general  Wrangel,  conquered  the  Ba- 

smaller  and  less  delicate  species,  with  smooth  varians  at  Lavingen  and  Zusmarshausen,  and 

^^  from  the  same  localities  and  caught  in  forced  the  elector  to  sign  an  armistice,  in  March, 

wieawne  manner;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longer,  1647.    He  then  repaired  to  Flanders,  and  by 

pnd  the  npper  eye  a  little  behind  the  lower;  it  taking  several  places  aided  in  bringing  about 

u  reddish  sandy  brown,  varied  with  darker,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1646).    On  his  return 
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to  Fraaoe.  his  k>Te  for  tbe  4iieh«0B  de  Lonflae*  preparationfl  for  the  battle  wbidi  vis  to  ub 
Tille  and  his  brother^s  example  connected  him  plaoe  on  the  morrow,  he  was  atrud  in  tk 
with  the  Fronde.  At  the  head  of  a  Spanish  body  by  a  stray  ball,  and  his  death  eanfledbk 
army  which  waa  sent  to  support  tbe  rebels,  he  army  to  fall  back  beyond  the  Bhke.  His  re- 
was  defeated  near  B6thel  by  Marshal  Duplessb-  mains  were  taken  to  St.  Denis,  and  int^ 
Praalin,  and  driyen  oat  of  France  (1650).  After  amid  the  royal  tombs.  When^esevfrebio- 
trying  nnsnccessfally  to  bring  about  a  recon-  ken  open  during  the  reToktion,  his  corpse  fa 
oiliation  between  France  and  Spain,  he  solicited  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  presenratioD  md 
and  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  French  govern-  taken  to  a  collection  of  antiqnitiea,  vt»«t  i 
ment,  returned  to  his  country,  and  henceforth  remained  until  1801,  when  Bonaparte  hsd  it 
proved  the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  king,  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  InvslideL 
while  Oond^  was  the  leader  of  the  Frondeurs.  Turenne  was  originally  a  Protestant,  bot  h- 
He  defeated  the  troops  of  his  illustrious  oppo-  came  a  Catholic  in  1668  throoj^  the  instrDctiol 
nent  at  Bl^neau,  near  the  Loire,  in  April,  1662,  and  influence  of  Bossnet  ffis  life  was  wiittei 
followed  him  up  to  Paris,  inflicted  upon  him  ar  by  Sandras,  Bagnenet,  and  Bamaaj.  He  left 
most  severe  loss  in  July  in  the  &nbourg  St.  JMMnaireB  on  his  campaigns  from  1645  to  1^ 
Antoine,  and  thus  secured  the  triumph  of  the  found  in  Bamsay^a  biography,  aod  Latm  d 
royal  cause  at  home.  The  Spaniards  having  Jiemoire$  (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  17S8). 
invaded  the  north  of  France  under  the  leader-  TUBGENEFF,  Ivan  SEB6iiKrnai,afiofiiiaD 
ship  of  Cond^  he  marched  against  them,  worst-  novelist,  born  in  Orel,  l^ov.  9, 181&  He  was 
ed  them  at  Arras  in  1654,  gained  the  deciaive  educated  at  Moscow  and  at  St  Petenkrg,aDd 
victory  of  the  '*  Dunes,"  June  14,  1658,  took  in  1888  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  bis  jAndiea. 
possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  by  these  and  other  On  his  return  to  Bnssia  he  obtained  a  ntostioa 
successes  haatened  the  peace  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  nude 
Kov.  7,  1659.  He  had  been  previously  made  himself  known  by  several  national  songs,  vbieb 
minister  of  state,  and  now  received  the  title  of  became  very  popolar ;  but  in  consequence  (tf 
marshal-general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  one  of  them  he  wis 
France.  In  1667,  war  being  declared  against  disgraced  and  sent  into  exile,  and  from  1817  to 
Spain  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  hered-  1850  he  lived  in  Germany  andFranoe.  He  )m 
itary  rights  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis  written  poems  entitled  *'  Panaacha''  (164Si  sad 
XIY.,  Turenne  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  **  Conversation''  (1844);  "  Memoirs,  or  Joooal 
of  the  French  army,  accompanied  by  the-  of  a  Sportsman'' (2  vols.,  1862),  twice  tnniUt- 
king  himself,  and  in  less  than  three  months  ed  into  French ;  SehiM  dslatie  Bum  (1  Tok 
achieved  the  conquest  <^  that  province;  and  18mo., Paria,  1858) ;  and  Unenickiedaftm' 
several  of  the  cities  he  had  taken  were  secured  homines  (1859),  beside  varioos  Gomediei,poegB, 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz  la  Ghapelle,  and  articles  contributed  to  theBnaotnreTien. 
May  2,  1668.  In  the  war  against  Holland  TUBGENEFF,  Nioouu,  a  fiossiaB  sntlHir, 
(1672)  he  commanded  one  of  the  armies  that  bom  in  1790.  He  was  edaeated  at  Gotta- 
marched  into  that  country;  and  when  the  gen,  was  attached  as  Buasian  oonminioBer to 
European  powers  came  to  its  rescue,  he  entered  Baron  Stein's  provisional  adminiEtntifleo 
Germany,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  forced  the  the  reconquered  German  proTinoea,  vas  mds 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  a  separate  peace  at  state  councillor,  and,  being  placed  at  the  Kid 
Yossem  in  1678 ;  then,  in  a  campaign  which  of  the  d^>artment  of  the iaterior and  ««<^ 
IS  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy,  he  pro*  nomic  affairs,  devoted  himself  with  ew  w 
tected  Alsace  from  invasion,  crossed  the  Bhine  the  promotion  of  schemes  for  the  ^'^^'^ 
at  Philippsbnrg,  routed  the  enemy  at  Sinz-  tion  of  the  serfe.  In  1819  he  joisn  tM 
heim  and  Ladenburg  (1674),  and  drove  them  "  Society  of  Public  Good,"  foonded  by  Ira- 
back  to  the  Main,  and,  under  orders  from  betzkoi  and  MuraviefiT,  and  was  in  cooseqiieMe 
Louvois,  devastated  the  Palatinate,  laying  80  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  1625  lad  <:^ 
towns  in  ashes.  In  the  following  winter,  with  denmed  to  death.  He  fled  to  ^''^.^ 
an  army  of  scarcely  22,000  men,  he  nearly  de-  has  since  resided  in  Paris.  In  1847  ^.^ 
atroyed  60,000  Anstrians  and  Brandenburgers  he  published  La  Euatie  ti  let  ^^^■"'^ J^^ 
under  Beumonville,  guning  victories  at  Mul-  into  three  parts,  viz. :  Mhmrm  ^^F^^J 
house,  Coknar,  and  TOrkheim  (Jan.  5,  1675).  TdbUofa  potitigv^  et  $oekl  deU  B^ 
He  now  wished  to  retire  from  active  service ;  Va/oenir  de  la  Mtmie  (8  vols.  Sva).  y^g'T 
but  he  was  the  only  Frendi  general  who  could  cently  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^J^ 
succesfifully  oppose  the  celebrated  Montecu-  en  pr&enee  de  la  crue  ^^^^f'"^^.  J^ 
ouli,  and  yielding  to  the  king's  entreaties,  he  ''The  Last  Word  on  the Emandpatitfi »  ">^ 
continued  in  command,  and  during  4  months  Serfs  in  Bnssia"  (1860).  w  n  de 
the  mancBUvres  and  strategic  operations  of  the  TUBGOT,  Amhk  Bobkbt  jAOQm  w^ 
two  opposing  generals  were  subjects  of  general  I'Anlne,  a  French  philosopher  and  ^^^^^ 
admiration.  Finally  Turenne  forced  his  rival  bom  in  Paris,  May  10,  1727,  died  *J^  jj 
into  a  position  near  Sulzbach  where  he  was  1761.  He  was  educated  for  the  ^^J^ 
constrained  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage;  the  1749  became  prior  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  tnewo; 
French  commander  consequently  had  a  new  year  he  publii&ed  a  *^  Letter  npoaPaperJfooe.^^ 
victory  in  prospect,  when,  surveying  the  last  and  abandoning  the  derioalprofeflBioo  m  »^  • 
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ie  studied  law,  and  in  1768  became  counsellor  Po'ia  oroflsed  bj  8  bridges  and  the  I>orar8iimBft 

n  the  parliament  and  master  of  reqnests.  Qaali-  by  3,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  magnifioent 

^g  himself  for  administratiye  functions  hj  structure  of  a  single  arch  with  a  span  of  150 

jpecisi  attention  to  natural  phUosophjr,  agri«  feet.    Turin  is  of  oblong  form,  about  1}  m. 

salture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  he  ez«  long  and  i  m.  broad,  and  is  defended  bj  a  ver j 

pounded  his  yiews  upon  the  last  three  sub-  strong  citadel  on  the  W.    The  old  town  has 

jects  in  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  ill-built  houses. 

EncydopSdie  or  in  pamphlet  form.    The  most  In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  broad  and 

remarkable  among  the  latter  is  the  OoTieilu  cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  houses 

jteur^  ou  lettre  d^un  eccUncatique  d  un  ma-  are  generally  4  or  5  stories  in  height,  and  manj 

piircA  9UT  la  toUranee  civile  (1754).    In  1761  of  them  decorated  with  sculptures  and  other 

he  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limousin,  and  ornaments.    The  approach  to  Turin  from  the 

introduced  many  important  reforms  in  the  ad**  W.  is  by  a  fine  avenue,  one  of  the  longest  in 

mmistration  of  that  province;  free  transport  Europe;  and  there  are  18  public  squares,  the 

was  allowed  to  com  and  breadstuff,  taxes  most  important  of  which  are  the  Piazza  del 

\f ere  alleviated,  roads  and  highways  improved^  Oastello,  the  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,  the  Piazza 

and  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions  es-  di  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Piazza  delP  Erbe. 

tablished.    In  1766  appeared  his  £Sflexian»  sur  The  first  of  these  squares  lies  near  the  centre 

la  formation  et  la  distribution  aes  riehetteSj  of  tke  town,  is  almost  surrounded  by  lofty 

his  chief  work  on  political  economy.    He  also  palaces,  and  derives  its  name  from  having  in  ite 

published  valuable  papers  on  loans  and  on  centre  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 

Dunes,  beside  his  Lettres  tur  la  Ub&rtS  du  eom-  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Turin ;  the  moo* 

meree  des  ffrains.    On  the  accession  of  Louis  em  palace,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  is  an 

XVL  he  was  called  to  the  navy  department;  extensive  building,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 

and  one  month  later,  Aug.  24,  1774,  he  was  paintings,  and  has  large  gardens  attached.  The 

appointed  comptroller-general  of  finances,  and  theatre,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  Al* 

ondertook  to  introduce  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  fieri,  stands  on  the  E.  side.    The  Piazza  di  San 

In  a  letter  to  the  king  which  was  tiien  pub«  Oarlo  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades, 

lished^  he  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  intended  policy ;  and  contains  a  statue  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 

he  desired  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  Savoy,  by  Marochetti.    The  buildings  of 

of  the  kingdom  by  wise  economy  and  integrity ;  Turin  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  city  is  not  rich 

he  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  labor  at  home  in  ancient  edifices,  but  many  of  the  modem 

and  of  trade  abroad,  and  aimed  at  substitut-  public  buildings  are  very  magnificent.     The 

ing  for  taxes  on  a  multitude  of  articles  a  single  auomo  or  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 

tax  on  land.    Encouraged  by  Louis  XVL,  he  built  in  the  16th  century,  is  small,  and  princi- 

went  to  work  with  tact,  pradence,  and  ener-  pally  remarkable  for  the  beautiftil  arabesques  in 

gy;  bat  these  reforms  were  obnoxious  to  cour-  the  pilasters  which  adorn  the  front.    The  in* 

tiers  and  many  others.    In  1775,  troubles  hav-  terior  has  recently  been  richly  decorated  with 

ing  arisen  on  account  of  the  nigh  price  of  frescoes,  and  contains  some   fine   paintings, 

breadstufis,  he  was  charged  with  having  caused  Near  it  is  the  chapel  of  Santo  Sudario,  a  small 

scarcity  by  his  regulations  respecting  the  grain  round  building,  considered  a  masterpiece  of 

trade.    In  Jan.  1776,  he  caused  an  edict  to  be  G-uarinL    The  other  ohurches  most  worthy  of 

issaed,  abolishing  compulsory  labor  for  the  state,  notice  are  San  Filippo  Neri,  the  largest  and 

internal  duties  on  br^stuffs,  the  privileges  of  one  of  t^e  finest  in  the  town ;  San  Domenico, 

tradingcorporations,^.;  but  this  only  increas-  whidi  contains  a  fine  Virgin  and  child  by 

ed  the  number  of  his  enemies;  the  privileged  Guercino;  San  Tommaso,  of  little  architecta- 

classes  affected  by  it,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  ral  merit,  but  possessed  of  some  fine  paints 

and  the  chief  tradesmen,  were  so  loud  in  their  ings;  Santa  Oristiana,  with  a  fine  fa^e  by 

oomplaints  that  the  king  was  afraid  to  support  Juvara;  Corpus  Domini,  highly  ornamented  in 

bis  minister  any  longer.    Turgot  was  conse-  the  interior  with  marble,  gilding,  and  other 

qnently  dismissed  in  May,  and  retired  to  private  decorations ;  and  La  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  built 

Hfe,  devoting  his  leisure  to  science,  literature,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  oom- 

and  philosophy.    He  was  an  honorary  member  memorate  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 

of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.     His  (Eutret  in  1814.    A  Protestant  church  in  the  Lombard 

computes,  published  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  style  was  erected  in  1858.   There  are  in  all  110 

(9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808-^11^,  were  reprinted  churches  and  chapels;  and  there  were  formerly 

Bnder  the  supervision  of  Eugene  Dure  (2  vols,  many  monasteries  and  nunneries,  but  they  have 

Svo.,  1844).    His  biography  was  written  by  been  suppressed  with  the  exception  of  those 

Condorcet  (London,  1796).  that  are  actually  engaged  in  works  of  charity. 

TURIN  (It.  Torino;  anc.  Augusta  TaurinO'  Other  buildings  which  deserve  notice  are  the 

^m),  a  city  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  king-  Palazzo  degli  Archivi  R«di  or  register  office,  an 

dom  of  Italy  and  of  a  province  of  its  name,  extensive  edifice  by  Juvara;  the  custom  house, 

ntnated  in  an  extensive  plain  enclosed  on  all  town  house,  and  oourt  house.  The  senate  holds 

^des  except  the  N.  £.  by  the  Alps,  at  the  June*  its  meetings  in  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  and 

tion  of  the  Dora-Susina  with  the  Po,  79  m.  W.  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  Oarignan  palace, 

S.  W.  from  Milan;  pop.  in  1858, 179,686.    The  formerly  tiie  residence  of  the  royal  princes. 
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The  Tmiversitj  of  Tniin  was  founded  in  1412,  Meiningen,  Jan.  8, 1774,  died  near  Beriin,  Jidj 

and  is  a  magnifioent  building,  with  a  qnadran«  SI,  1846.    He  was  edacated  at  Jena,  muiffter 

fie  sarronnded  by  arcades  in  which  are  a  nam*  completing  his  legal  studies  was  appointed  bj 

er  of  ancient  sculptures  and  inscriptions.    It  the  prince  of  Mecklenburg  in  1794  dianeerf 

has  a  library  of  112,000  volumes  and  2,000  auditor,  and  in  1796  chamberlain  and  cboecn 

MSS.,  originally  formed  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  councillor.  In  1800  the  supervision  of  the  s^mI 

a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  medals,  an  system  of  Mecklenburg  was  added  to  his  otkr 

excellent  Egyptian  museum,  museums  of  anat-  duties.    In  1804  he  visited  Pestalozzi  at  Mu- 

omy  and  natural  history,'  and  a  good  botanic  chen-Buchsee,  and  on  his  retom  to  Hedks- 

garden.    It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  med-  burg  collected  a  company  of  boys^  whom  k 

icine,  surgery,  and  arts,  with  84  professors,  taught  two  hours  a  day,  instructing  the  urn- 

and  in  1858-^9  was  attended  by  1,376  students,  era  also  in  Pestalozzi^s  method.  In  1S05  be 

The  royal  academy  of  sciences  was  founded  in  was  appointed  justice  and  consifltoiycoDodlkr 

1783,  and  consists  of  40  members ;  it  has  valu-  by  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  renewed 

able  collections  in  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  his  teaching,  to  the  diasatisfiBCtion  of  the  doie. 

antiquities.    There  are  also  an  episcopal  semi-  Resigning  his  place,  he  gave  himself  up  vMj 

nary,  a  royal  military  academy,  two  colleges,  to  the  business  of  teaching,  visitiDg  PesUlo^a 

numerous  elementary  schools,  and  institutions  again,  and  for  a  time  becoming  stMcfaerinhis 

for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    The  most  im-  school  at  Yverdun,  and  subBequendyesiAhlislh 

Sortant  charitable  foundations  are  the  Retiro  ing  a  school  of  his  own  at  the  ctstleof  Vettj, 

elle  Rosine,  where  400  girls  are  maintained  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.    In  1814  be  dispcced 

chiefly  by  their  own  industry;  the  generd  hos-  of  this,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  royil&nd 

Sital;  the  charity  hospital,  which  accommo-  school  councillor  by  the  Prussian  goTffoiue&t, 

ates  1,500  inmates;   the  Reale  Albergo  di  first  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  andflfterrard 

Virtii,  an  industrial  school;  the  Regio  Mani-  at  Potsdam.     Here  he  labored  zeilooslj to 

conico  or  lunatic  asylum ;  the  Spidale  di  San  introduce  Pestalozzi^s  method  into  Prussu, 

Luig],  which  receives  many  inmates  and  gives  and  with  great  success.    He  also  intiodoced 

relief  to  a  great  number  of  out-door  patients;  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  tlte  rusb^of 

and  the  Oompagnia  di  San  Paolo,  established  silkworms,  and  invented  machines  for  reeiii^ 

for  a  great  number  of  objects,  including  educa-  silk  from  the  cocoons.    In  1833  he  reagned  bis 

tion,  marriage  portions,  and  the  relief  of  secret  post  (the  king  granting  him  his  fall  sabr;  uk 

poverty. — ^The  manufactures  of  Turin  include  pension),  to  superintend  the  institutioosbeitia 

linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  leather,  founded.    These  were,  a  swinuniDg  school  it 

pi^er,  glass,  china,  hardware,  carriages,  arms,  Potsdam ;  an  association  for  the  improTeae&t 

musical  and  other  instruments;  and  there  are  of  silk-growing;  a  fund  for  school  t«acba« 

numerous  distilleries,  dye  works,  and  different  widows,  to  which  he  devoted  the  profit*  of 

kinds  of  mills.    The  wealth  of  the  city  is  prin*  some  of  his  works;    a  sodetj  at  Potjaa 

cipally  derived  from  its  trade  in  silk;  beside  for  the  support  of  poor  young  men  devoted  to 

wnioh  the  commerce  includes  different  manu-  the  arts  and  sciences;  three  orphan  hoose^ 

faotured  articles,  wine,  liqueurs,  grain,  and  fruit,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  ^H^*^^ 

Turin  is  connected  by  railway  with  Genoa,  government  officers  and  teachers  of  the  hi^' 

Alessandria,    Novara,  Ouneo,    Pinerolo,   and  er  grades  who  were  left  destitute,  and  a  uiirt 

Susa.    Italian  is  the  language  used  in  official  for  the  orphan  children  of  artisans  and  teio- 

transactions,  and  both  it  and  French  are  spoken  ers  and  officers  of  lower  grades;  and  t^P 

by  the  upper  classes ;  but  the  people  generaJly  distribution  institution,  for  the  old,  ^^,^|^ 

speak  a  Piedmontese  dialect. — ^Turin  is  suppos-  poor,  and  lying-in  women.    To  tiiese  |n» 

ea  to  have  been  founded  by  a  tribe  called  Tan-  tions  he  gave  not  only  the  profits  of  hw  1^^ 

rini  or  Taurisci,  of  Transalpine  origin.   Hanni-  lished  works,  and  the  receipts  from  ^®  ^^ 

bal  subdued  the  surrounding  country,  but  after  his  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  greater  ^  <a 

he  retired  from  Italy  the  Romans  rebccupied  his  property  and  the  proceeds  of  his  aot^^ 

it  and  made  Turin  a  colony  under  the  name  of  raphy,  whidi  he  directed  should  ^P'*"i?ir 

€k)lonia  Julia,  which  was  afterward  changed  to  after  his  death  for  their  benefit   Von  Tan  s 

Augusta  Taurinorum  in  h<5nor  of  Augustus,  works  are:  " Letters  from  Mtlnchcn-BBcfiKe 

Turin  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  and  afterward  (Leipsic,  1808),  an  account  of  I*«^*"f  p"^ 

by  the  Lombards ;  and  it  subsequently  passed  od;  Die  sinnlichenWahrnehmvnge»t^^!^ 

into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  who  conferred  tion  by  the  Senses,"  1810) ;  "  Guide  ^Jr^ 

it  in  feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of  tion  in  Arithmetic"  (Frankfort,  I^^^'JJT: 

whom  ruled  it  tyrannically.    It  was  afterward  is  a  valuable  text  book  for  t^*"','"!?!, 

governed  by  the  marquises  of  Susa,  and  passed  passed  through  many  editions ;  serertf  ^^ 

by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  family  to  on  rearing  silkworms  and  the  grovtb  » 

the  counts  of  Savoy.    In  1281  it  became  the  mulberry;  and  his  autobiogn^hy.    _^^ 
capital  of  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy,        TURKEY  (meleaifru,  Dnn.),  a  wd^  ^^ 

which  with  some  slight  interruptions  it  has  gaUinaceous  bird,  the  type  of  Uteftfmi.^*^^ 

ever  since  remained.  griruB^  which  contains  also  the  ^"TJiL 

TtTRK,  Kabl  Ohbistian  W^helm  vow,  a  Inumida).    The  bill  is  moderate  «~J^ 

German  educator  and  philanthropiat,  bom  in  shorter  than  theli6ad,oompres0edoD»«8H«^ 
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it!i  culmen  arched,  and  upp'T  mandible  over-  tively  reoenfe  period,  the  earlier  naturalists 
anging  the  lower;  the  cere  is  elongated  into  supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the 
loose,  pendulous,  ironnd,  fleshy  oamncle ;  East  Indies,  and  its  common  name  is'  said  to 
ead  and  upper  neck  bare,  with  only  a  few  have  arisen  from  the  belief  that  it  originated  in 
lattered  hairs,  and  oarunculated ;  base  of  Turlcey ;  it  was  carried  to  England  in  the  early 
>wer  mandible  sometimes  wattled ;  a  tuft,  of  part  of  the  16th  century  by  William  Strickland, 
»ng,  black  bristles  on  the  breast,  largest  in  the  the  lieutenant  to  Sebastian  Oabot  in  the  voy- 
lales;  wing  short  and  rounded,  the  1st  4  quills  ages  of  discovery  which  he  performed  under 
raduated,  and  the  6th  and  6th  the  longest;  the  patronage  of  Heiiry  VII.  Sinoe  that  time 
lil  broad  and  rounded,  pendent  during  repose,  it  has  been  acclimated  in  most  parts  of  the 
at  capable  of  being  raised  and  extended  like  a  world,  and  wherever  known  its  flesh  is  highly 
in ;  ta^si  robust,  longer  than  middle  toe,  cov-  esteemed;  though  the  domestic  bird  has,  con<» 
red  in  front  with  broad,  divided  scales,  and  irary  to  tlie  usual  rule,  degenerated  in  size,  fla- 
rmed  with  a  short  obtusa  spur ;  anterior  toes  vor,  and  beauty,  it  is  everywhere  regard^^d  both 
nited  at  base  by  a  membrane,  the  inner  the  by  civilized  and  savage  nations  as  the  most 
iiortest,  the  posterior  moderate  and  elevated;  delicious  of  the  poultry  tribe;  Christmas  in 
laws  short  and  slightly  curved.  All  the  spe-  Europe  and  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  northern 
ies  in  the  wild  state  are  indigenous  to  North  and  middle  United  States  would  be  bereft 
LmericA.  The  common  wild  turkey  (if.  gallo-  of  one  of  their  most  pleasant  associations  by 
aWj  Linn.)  is  about  8^  feet  long  and  5  in  ex-  the  absence  of  a  turkey  at  the  family  din- 
sat  of  wings,  weighing  from  15  to  20  lbs.,  and  ner ;  800  years  ago,  the  turkey  funned  the 
ometimes  more ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  nsual  Christmas  fare  of  the  English  farmer^a 
nd  neck  is  livid  blue,  and  the  ^excrescences  table;  even  the  barbaric  feasts  of  the  Sonth 
nrplish  red ;  the  general  color  is  copper  bronze,  sea  islanders  in  honor  of  distinguished  strangers 
rith  green  and  metallic  reflections,  each  feath-  are  often  rendered  semi-civilized  by  the  pres- 
r  with  a  velvet-black  margin ;  quills  brown,  ence  of  this  bird.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey 
losely  barred  with  white ;  tail  feathers  chest-  is  more  pheasant-like  than  that  of  the  domca- 
ut,  narrowly  barred  with  black,  and  the  tip  ticated  varieties.  The  old  males  keep  by  them- 
rith  a  very  wide  aubterminal  black  bar;  the  selves,  as  do  the  females  and  young,  the  former 
amale  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant,  without  being  apt  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  order  to  pro- 
pnrs,  often  without  bristles  on  the  breast,  and  long  the  honeymoon;  they  are  polygamous, 
rith  a  smaller  fleshy  process  above  the  base  of  the  males  in  tihe  breeding  season,  in  March, 
he  bill.  It  has  a  crop  and  gizzard,  and  an  in-  strutting  before  the  females,  with  tail  spread 
estine  4  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  oar-  and  elevated,  wings  drooping,  feathers  ruffled, 
ilaginous  tissue  of  l£e  stomach  is  less  hard  head  and  neck  drawn  back,  emitting  a  pntflng 
han  in  that  of  the  common  fowl.  The  full  sound;  the  males  also  utter  singular  noten, 
^Inmage  is  attained  at  the  3d  year ;  the  females  resembling  the  word  ^^  gobble"  several  times 
isaally  weigh  about  0  lbs.  They  fly  in  flocks  of  repeated,  whence  the  name  gobbler  ofccn  ap- 
oany  hundreds,  frequenting  woods  by  day,  plied  to  them ;  they  fight  desperately  for  the 
eedingon  acorns,  all  Kinds  of  grain,  buds,  her-  pos^ssion  of  the  females.  The  nest  is  a  slight 
ies,  fruits,  nats,  grass,  insects,  and  even  young  hollow  in  the  ground  filled  with  withered 
rog8;theymaJke  considerable  journeys  in  search  leaves,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation,  and 
»f  food,  flying  and  swimming  across  rivers  of  a  nsnally  contains,  when  full,  10  to  16  eggs; 
aile  in  width ;  though  able  to  reach  with  ease  after  this  time  the  males  conceal  themselves  in 
he  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  their  flight  is  order  to  recover  their  condition ;  the  females 
leavy,  and  would  prevent  their  passage  across  alone  incubate,  carefully  concealing  the  nest, 
my  considerable  expanse  of  ocean ;  they  are  so  approaching  it  with  great  gaution  and  always 
itrong  as  not  to  be  easily  held  when  slightly  in  a  different  way,  covering  the  eggs  with  dry 
rounded ;  they  perch  at  night  on  trees.  Quit-  leaves  when  going  in  search  of  food,  and  bravo- 
ing  the  woods  in  September,  they  come  into  ly  defending  them  against  crows  and  other  dep- 
he  more  open  and  cultivated  districts,  when  redators ;  sometimes  8  or  4  females  lay  in  one 
hey  are  killed  in  great  numbers ;  they  were  nest,  one  remaining  to  guard  it  while  the  others 
ormerly  abundant  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  seek  for  food ;  after  the  young  are  hatched  the 
western  states,  but  are  now  rare  except  in  males  are  attentive  to  them ;  the  young  run  as 
hinly  settled  re^ons,  and  have  never  been  soon  as  hatched,  but  are  very  tender  and  easily 
ound  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains.  BeT\jamin  killed  by  cold  and  wet;  the  female  calls  her 
franklin  thought  the  wild  turkey  should  have  young  by  a  well  known  cluck.  They  run  very 
)een  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  being  a  fast,  and  when  pursued  trust  more  to  their  legs 
nily  indigenons  and  national  bird ;  in  his  time  than  to  their  wings  for  escape ;  they  are  gencr- 
he  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  was  surrounded  by  ally  shot  from  their  roosts  at  night,  or  en- 
-hese  birds,  saluting  each  other  in  early  mom-  trapped  in  a  pen  or  enclosure  into  which  they 
ng  from  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  as  the  cot-  are  enticed  by  srain ;  their  feathers  are  em* 
^age  of  the  European  farmer  is  by  chanticleer,  ployed  by  the  Indians  in  ornamental  work ; 
Although  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  North  their  greatest  enemies  are  lynxes  and  owls,  and 
A.menca  in  it«  wild  state,  and  introduced  do-  other  carnivorous  mammids  and  birds. — The 
oiesticated  into  the  old  world  at  a  compara-  Honduras  or  ooeUated  tnrkey  (M,  oeellatOj 
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Oav.),  from  Central  Ameriea)  i»  a  modi  hand-  latuig  food  to  make  them  bj,  and  the  Toog 
Bomer  bird ;  the  plamage  is  fine  metallic  green,  are  eaail  j  killed  by  exposure  to  wet  and  ei- 
passing  to  coppery,  each  of  the  tail  feathers  tremes  of  heat  and  coId|  thejthriTeWoi 
with  4  series  of  blnish  green  eye-like  spots  high,  dry,  and  sandy  soilTaDd  when  gn^ 
with  copper-colored  margin,  and  surrounded  pers  are  plentifol  can  pick  up  their  own  liring; 
by  a  black  ring ;  tail  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  in  temperate  climates  they  generally  lay  tm 
there  are  only  14  tail  feathers  instead  of  18,  as  a  year,  15  eggs  or  less,  white  with  ddaII  sputt 
in  the  preceding  species.  The  Mexican  tnrkey  of  reddish  yellow.  One  male  will  saffioe  k 
(M.  Mexieana^  Gonld)  resembles  the  domestic  12  to  15  females,  the  latter  being  prolific  ibr 
tnrkey  more  than  does  the  M.  gallopavo^  in  the  about  6  years,  thoo^  those  of  2  or  3  are  did 
white  bars  of  the  tail  coverts  and  tail,  but  differs  best  hatdiers ;  incnbation  huts  27  or  28  dajs, 
equally  in  the  color  and  greater  hairiness  <^  and  they  are  such  dose  sitters  that  food  wA 
the  head  and  throat;  it  is  of  about  the  same  be  placed  within  their  reach;  when  they  in 
size,  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  body  be*  raised  on  a  large  scale  they  are  made  to  hatdi 
hind,  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  tipped  in  darkened  places,  and  so  that  the  toik^ 
with  light  brownish  yellow  or  even  whitish,  pouts,  or  young  turkeys,  shall  all  eome  out  to- 
and  the  rump  with  a  gpreenish  gloss ;  this  is  tiie  gether ;  tiie  young  require  warmth,  shade, 
huMDohtl  of  tJie  Mexicans. — ^AU  the  turkeys  proper  food,  and  pure  water,  and  must  he  pro* 
have  the  feathers  broad,  distinct,  and  soale-hke.  tected  against  rain  and  the  hot  sod;  thej  an 
According  to  J.  Gould,  the  M,  gaUopcmo  is  a  liable  at  all  ages  to  many  diseases,  for  the  treat- 
native  of  Mexico  and  the  original  of  our  do-  ment  of  whi<m  special  works  in  ahondance  can 
mestio  species,  the  common  wild  turkey  being  be  consulted. 

another  nearly  allied  species,  which  he  calls  TUSEET  (Turk.  OmaTdi  Ft2a3r«ti)>orTES 
M.fera;  the  habits  in  all  are  the  same,  and  all  Ottoman  Empise,  an  empire  comprisiDg  large 
are  timid  and  stupid  birds.  According  to  M%jor  tracts  of  contiguous  territory  in  £iirope,  Asa, 
Le  Oonte,  the  domestic  differs  in  many  points    and  Africa.    This  territory  may  properly  b« 

of  structure  and  habits  from  the  wild  turkey,  divided  into  the  immediate  and  mediate  p» 

the  former  having  an  enormous  dewlap  ik'om  sessions  of  the  sultan,  the  former  being  ooikr 

the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  to  the  caruncles  pashas  or  governors  appointed  dire(^ly  hj  th« 

on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  color  of  the  Sublime  Porte  (as  the  government  is  called), 

naked  skin  is  of  a  fleshy  tint,  becoming  in  the  and  the  latter  aoknowkdging  his  sozeninty 
male  fiery  red  in  the  breeding  season  from  tur-    and  paying  tribute,  but  governed  by  their  on 

gidity  of  the  caruncles,  and  is  less  hairy ;  the  ofBcers,  whose  selection  however,  to  be  valid, 

tail  and  its  coverts  are  always  edged  with  must  be  approved  by  the  snltan.   AmonK  the 

whitish;  the  wild  turkey  has  never  been  so  mediate  possessions  may  be  reckoned  Walkhia, 

domesticated  as  to  breed  in  captivity,  notwith-*  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Monten^  in  £orope^ 

standing  the  many  efforts  to  accomplish  it;  it  a  considerable  portion  of  Arabia  in  i$iA,sod 

will,  however,  cross  with  the  domestic  bird,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofian,  Tnnis,  Tiipofii "» 

the  progeny  being  hardier  and  more  prolific,  Fezzan  in  Africa.     The  immediate  poseesoos 

whether  the  wild  parent  be  the  father  or  the  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  bounded  by  Aiutrtt, 

mother;  the  color  of  the  cooked  flesh  in  the  Servia,  the  Danubian  principalitieB,  Bossia  a 

wild  bird  is  much  darker.    Th^  hypothesis  is  Europe,  the  Bkck  sea,  the  Rnsnan  Tnu^* 

suggested  in  vol.  iz.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  re-  canan  provinces,  Persia,  the  Persian  go^-sn- 

ports  that  there  are  4  species  of  turkey :  1,  the  bia,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  Greece, 

Jf.  oceUata  (On v.),  from  Oentnd  America;  2,  the  Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  Monteie^ 

the  M.  Am&ricana  (Bartr.),  the  c<»nmon  wild  The  area  of  the  empire  is  varionaiy  esumc^ 

turkey;  8,  the  M.  Mexicana  (Gould),  of  Mexi-  Dr.  A.  Petermann  (1868)  gives  it  t&m^} 

CO  and  the  table  lands  of  the  Kocky  mountains ;  Turkey  in  Europe,  203,484  sq.  m. ;  Turkey  m 

and  4,  the  M.  gaUopa/oo  (Lmn.),  the  domestic  Asia,  668,992 ;  Turkey  in  Africa,  955,S.)] ;  ^ 

turkey,  perhaps  derived  from  a  species  mdige-  tal,  1,827,784.   Johnston,  in  the  new  edition  tf 

nous  to  the  West  Indies,  transported  as  tame  his  "  Physical  Atlas"  (1861) :  Tnrkey  inEnrei»» 

to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  197,625  sq.  m.;  Turkey  in  Asia,  508,800;  i^ 

taken  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  key  in  A^oa,  626,000;  total,  l,S32,4So.  m 

century,  the  wild  originals  having  been  exter-  political  divisions  of  the  countrr  *[*  ^  ."T 

minated  by  the  natives,  as  were  the  dodo  and  trary  and  so  constantly  changing,  that  it b»* 

solitaire  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;   tiiis  most  impossible  to  give  any  satkbctory  w»f 

would  account  for  the  &ct  that  no  wild  species  ment  in  regard  to  them.    ^®  ^^'jf^IjAf 

closely  resembles   the  domesticated   turkey,  divided  into  eydUU  or  P^^.^^^Jf^ 

This  requires  no  description;  they  are  found  magistrate  of  which  bears  ^^.^^^^   j^gr 

of  almost  every  shade  of  color,  tiie  gray  or  governor-general ;  the  eyalets  ^*^ rLj. 

gray  and  white  varieties  being  most  esteemed;  Udm  (provinces),  which  are  ^^^'Tf^^^ 

tiie  white  breeds  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  have  mahomu  or  lieutenant-governors :  the  ^*f^ 

a  pure  and  tender  meat,  but  the  black  and  into  msos  or  districts;  and  the  <^      i^ 

brown  mixed  are  the  hardiest    Turkeys  are  hiye^y  composed  of  villages  and  ^^^n^^  jl. 

not  generally  regarded  as  so  profitable  for  the  cording  to  the  "  Qotha  Alnuuiac"  for  IMv" 

small  farmer  as  hens ;  they  require  more  8timu->  political  divisions  of  the  empire  are  as  fm^* 
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nuMT  nr  Broow  (15  •yatotib  48  am^tfala,  and  «•  c«mi)l    antfl  of  Elurop«an  and  Asiatic  Turkey  wore 

eetimatod  as  follows  by  Br.  Eolb  in  1860 : 


IjAleli  «r  pMhAlte*. 


driaoople  (Thrue) 

listria(easlera  BalgarU). 

(ddavls* 

'albehis« 

1diQ  (western  Bolgwia). 
Ism. 


skap  (eestora  Albaira) , 

»rvla* 

be  fortreas  of  Belgrade 

osnia  (foelnding  TnrUah  Oroalia  and  the 

Herxegoriiia) 

oumelia  (weatem  Albania,  Montenegro,*  and 

northern  Ifaeedonia) 

inioa  (Epiroa) • • 

UoDica  (aouthem  ICaeedonla  and  Tbeaaalj) . . . 

Fzair  (the  islanda  of  the  archipelago) 

tndlaor  Orete 


Capitali. 


Adrlanopla. 

Sillatrin. 

Jaaa^. 

Baenareat 

Wldin. 

Nlaaa. 

Uaknp. 

Belgrade. 


BoannSaral* 

IConaatlr. 

Janina. 

Balonlca. 

BhodeflL 

Gandla. 


■«llglan. 

BnropeMk 
Tarkey. 

▲datlo  Tur- 
key. 

ToieL 

Mnasulnans 

4,Sd0,000 

10,000,000 

640,000 

•  •  •  •    ■ 

•  •  «  e 

•  ■  a  « 

70,000 

12,650,000 
800,000 

•  •  «  • 

100,000 

90,000 

140,000 

80,000 

17,200,000 

Greeka  and  Armenlana. 

Soman  CatboUca 

United  Greeka  and  Ar- 
menlMw... 

10,800,000 
6M,000 

100,000 

Syriaaa  and  other  ml* 
nor  aecta • 

90,000 
140,000 

Ifaronltea.... 

Jewa.. 

150,000* 

Total 

15,260,000 

ia,290,000 

28,550,000 

TrxKXT  IN  AaiA  (92  eyaleta,  78  aanc^aka,  and  858  cazaaX 


By^ltta. 


jsUmnni  (Paphlagonia) 

:bndar«Ddiginr  (Bithjnla) 

7diD(Lydia) 

atmmanla  (PnrygU  and  PamphjUa). 

dA]ia(CUida) 

malt  (western  Oappadoela) 

fras  (eastern  Cnppadoda) 

rebtxond  (Pontna  and  Colohla) 

Irzrottin  (Armenia) 

'so  ( Aasyila) 

looraintaa 

[hsrpoot  (Soohene  and  Commagene) 

Jappo  (3y  ria) 

aids  (Pbcanieln  and  Paleatlne) 

■ebaoott 

lab-Sham  fDamnaena)......... 

cbeb  nor  (Mesopotamia) 

bifdad  (Babylonia) 

Ie«ca 

[abesh  (Arabia  and  Ethiopia) 

Isremi-Nebevl 


Cspiuis. 


emen 


KaatamunL 

Bronaaa. 

Smyrna. 

Konieh. 

Adana. 

Tnsgat. 

BiTaa. 

Trebiaond. 

Erzroom. 

Van. 

Diarbeklr. 

Kbarpoot. 

Aleppo. 

Berront. 

Delr^l-Kamr. 

Damasooak 

Bchehnor. 

Bagdad. 

Meooa. 

JIddah. 

Medina. 

Mochik 


TcmxxT  nr  Avuoa  (8  eyaleta). 

Bysleta. 

OaplUls. 

^pt.... 

Oalro. 

flpbii:::::;;::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

Tripoli 
Tnnia. 

•onto 

For  African  Turkey,  see  Egypt,  Nubia,  Trip- 
^u,  Tunis,  &c.)  The  largest  cities  of  European 
'urkev  are  Oonstantinople,  Adrianople,  Salon- 
sa,  Bacharest,  and  Bopnia,  all  of  them  having 
•ver  50,000,  and  two  over  100,000 inhabitants; 
reside  which  there  are  22  towns  having  a  popn- 
lition  between  20,000  and  50,000,  and  18  be- 
ween  10,000  and  20,000.  Asiatic  Tnrkey  has 
wo  cities,  Smyrna  and  Damascus,  with  a popu- 
(itlon  above  100,000;  Scutari,  Broussa,  Anoom, 
Ueppo,  £utaieh,  Bagdad,  and  Bassorah  have 
ach  over  60,000;  17  other  towns  have  be- 
ween  20,000  and  60,000,  and  27  between 
0,000  and  20,000.  There  has  been  no  com- 
plete census  of  the  Turkish  empire  since  1846, 
nd  its  population  is  variously  stated.  Dr. 
^etermann  estimated  it  in  1858  as  follows: 
Suropean  Turkey,  16,500,000;  Asiatic,  16,- 
'50,000;  African,  6,050,000;  tot^L  86,600,000. 
Ceith  Johnston  in  his  "Physical  Atlas"  of 
861:  European  Turkey,  16,500,000;  Asiatic, 
6,050,000 ;  African,  8,695,000 ;  total,  40,245,- 
jOO.  Others  still  estimate  the  population  of 
Soropean  Turkey  at  16,440,000.  The  adher- 
ents to  different  religions  among  the  inhabit- 

•  Partiany  indepeadant 


Beside  these,  there  are  the  gypsies,  the  Druses, 
the  Tezidis,  the  Metawalis,  the  Nestorians,  and 
several  other  sects,  numbering  in  all  about 
8,000,000. — ^Turkey  in  Europe  has  a  coast  line 
of  upward  of  1,800  m.,  of  which  about  200  are 
washed  by  the  Adriatic,  100  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
600  by  the  iEgiean,  and  400  by  the  Black  sea. 
The  harbors  on  the  Adriatic  are  poor,  but  many 
of  the  others  are  excellent.  The  coast  line  of 
Asiatio  Tnrkey  has  not  been  accurately  meaa- 
tired,  but  it  cannot  fall  short  of  8,000  m.,  em- 
braoiiig  the  Mediterranean  including  the  archi- 
pelago or  ^giBan  sea)  from  the  Daraanelles  to 
the  boundary  of  Egypt,  the  Black  sea  from  the 
Bosporus  to  St.  Nicolai,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Oonstantinople.  Af- 
rican Turkey  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Oape  Rosa  to  El  Arish,  and  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  Red  sea  from  Suez  to 
Oape  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Arabia,  which  also  may 
be  reckoned  as  partly  belonging  to  the  empire, 
has  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bed  sea  and  the  Pernan 
gulf  for  its  sea  borders.  This  vast  extent  of 
coast  embraces  many  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and 
bays,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  gulft  of 
Drin,  Avlona,  Arta,  Salonica,  Oassancbra,  Monte 
Santo,  Enos,  Saros,  and  Boorghas  in  Europe ; 
Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Scala  Nova,  Oos,  Makri, 
Adalia,  Soanderoon,  and  the  Persian  gulf  in 
Asia;  and  the  gulfs  of  Sidra,  Oabes,  and  Sues 
in  Africa.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  but  in  Turkey  in  Asia  there  are 
many  of  considerable  size ;  the  largest  and  best 
known  are  Lake  Van  in  Armenia ;  Isnik,  Abul- 
lionte,  Maniyas,  Egerdir,  Tuz,  and  Eerely  in 
Asia  Minor;  Bahr-el-Mer^  near  Damascus; 
and  Bahr-el-Hnleh,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Dead  sea  in  Palestine.  Most  of  these  are 
aalt,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  rivers  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  may  be  classed  under  8  heads :  those 
flowing  respectively  into  the  Adriatic  and  Io- 
nian seas,  into  the  .ZBgiean,  and  into  the  Black 
sea.  The  first  olass  are  usually  small,  rising 
near  the  coast  range  of  mountains ;  t^e  Na- 
renta,  Drin,  and  voyntza  are  the  principal. 
The  second  class  are  larger,  the  Salembria, 
Yardar,  Karasu,  Struma,  and  Maritza  being 
the  most  important.  In  the  last  class,  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  are  the  Danube  and 
many  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  espe- 
cially the  Pruth,  Sereth,  Jalomitza,  Aluta,  Is* 
ker,  Bhyl,  Morava,  and  Save.  The  riven  of  AsU 
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ftttc  Tnrkeymaybe  arranged  in  6  olasses:  thoee  10,000  feet,  and  thenoe  at  a  lower  tkviim 

flowing  into  the  Black  sea.  the  Mediterranean,  through  Palestine  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsn]!, 

the  R^  sea,  and  the  Peraian  gulf,  and  the  Jor*  where  it  terminates  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed 

dan  with  its  tributaries,  flowing  into  the  Bead  sea. — The  surface  of  European  Turkey  is  na- 

sea.     The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  dnlating,  and  sometimes  monntainouSjktTiib 

B  ack  sea  are  the  Tchoruk,  Yeshil-Irmak,  Kizil-  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  of  moderate 

irmak,  and  Sakaria.    Those  discharging  into  elevation.    A  considerable  part  of  Asiatic  Tr 

the  Mediterranean  are  mostly  small,  though  key  consists  of  elevated  plateaus,  mmj  of  tjjeia 

some  uf  tliem  are  connected  with  important  scantily  watered,  while  in  other  regions  onct 

events  in  ancient  history ;  the  most  important  very  fertile,  but  consisting  of  steep  and  pI^ 

are  the  Koduz,  Mendere,   Syhoon,  Jyhoun,  cipitons  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  Uie  sands  of 

Nahr-el- Asi  or  Orontes,  Kasimieh  or  Leontes,  tlie  desert  have  covered  the  soil  and  rendered 

Mukutta  or  Kishon,  and  Assuf  or  Konah.    The  the  country  barren.    The  plains  are  genenBj 

streams  falling  into  the  Red  sea  on  its  £.  side  desert  from  want  of  irrigation;  and  tboagb  tk 

are  all  small  and  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  among  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford  fine  pasturage. 

those  flowing  into  the  Persian  gulf  are  the  £u-  the  frequent  niids  of  Bedouins  and  Koords 

phrates  and  Tigris  with  their  numerous  tributa-  materially  diminish  the  amount  d  prodoctioo. 

ries. — The  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Gre-  That  part  of  European  Turkej  boonded  hj  the 

dan  archipelago,  and  those  of  the  sea  of  Mar-  Balkan,  Mt.  Pindus,  and  the  Win  of  the  Ua- 

mora,  as  well  as  the  larger  islands  of  Orete  or  ritza,  together  with  the  N.  partof  tkeDobrod- 

Oandia,  Rhodes,  and  Oypms,  belong  to  the  ja,  and  a  tract  S.  of  the  golf  of  Boorgfaas.  is 

Turkish  empire. — There  are  8  principal  moun-  covered  with  primitive  rodb;  seeoniirr  strata 

tain  ranges  in  European  Turkey,  which  form  occur  in  the  western  provinces,  and  2^.  of  tlie 

the  great  wateraheds  between  the  different  ba-  Balkan  from  the  Morava  to  the  Black  8ea: 

sins  of  the  country;  they  are:  1.  The  Illy  rico-  the  tertiary  formations  predominate  thrc>i:|b- 

Ilellenic  or  western  range,  comprising  the  Di-  out  the  basin  of  the  Save  and  Maritza.  icd 

n»ric  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Albania.    There  are  Kverii 

which  separate  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the  small  tracts  of  the  upper  paleozoic  N.  W.  d 

basin  of  the  Save,  and  having  its  culminating  Constantinople,  in  the  Balkan,  and  od  ii>e 

point  in  Mount  Dinara,  7,458  feet  high,  and  Danube  near  Orsova.    The  geologj  of  Asutic 

the  Pindic  chain,  connected  on  the  N.  with  Turkey  has  been  but  imperfeeUj  explored. 

the  preceding,  separating  western  Albania  and  but  so  far  as  known  it  corresponds  to  tbtt 

EpiruB  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  uniting  of  European  Turkey,  with  perhaps  le£S  of  tie 

with  the  Olympian  chain  on  the  S.,  and  form-  tertiary  formations.     The  soil  of  Earof<ai 

ing  the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  and  Turkey  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  yield- 

Mgaaan  seas;  Mt.  Ida  in  Candia  seems  to  be  ing  large  returns  to  the  hasbandman;  bat  ia 

a  continuation  of  tliis  chain.  Its  principal  sum-  past  times  the  oppressive  system  of  taiof 

mits  are  Mts.  Olympus,  Metzovo,  Ida,  Ossa,  the  taxes  did  much  to  prevent  agricoltonliD- 

Othrys,  and  Pelion.    2.  The  Balkan  or  Mt.  provement,  and  the  soil  is  tilled  in  tbe  iDOJt 

Htemus  range,  branching  off  from  the  preceding  primitive  method.     In  Asiatic  Tnrkey  there  is 

range  N.  E.  of  Albania,  dividing  Macedonia  and  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  and  many  tracts  woe 

Thrace  from  Bulgaria,  and  terminating  in  Gape  yielding  most  bountiful  crops  aie  noy.  ^on 

Emineh  on  the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  two  main  want  of  irrigation,  reduced  to  the  conditioB  ai 

branches:  the  Balkan  proper,  which  has  3  prin-  sandy  deserts.     This  is  particnlarij  tbe  c^ 

oipnl  summits,  the  Great  Balkan,  the  Emineh  with  considerable  districts  of  FalestiBe  m 

Dagh,  and  the  Tchan  Dagh ;  and  the  Despoto  other  portions  of  Syria.— Turkey  in  hs^^ 

Dngh  chain  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  whose  diief  subject  to  violent  climatic  changes.  Owu^w 

summits  are  the  Relo  Dagh  and  Mt.  Athos,  or  the  elevation  of  considerable  portions  m  to 

Monte  Santo.    3.  The  south-eastern  Carpathi-  the  cold  N.  E.  winds  from  the  interior  of  Bos- 

ans,  forming  the  watershed  between  tlie  Theiss  sia,  the  winter  is  in  many  parts  ^^j^f-^ 

and  the  lower  Danube.     This  range  lies  main-  cold,  the  thermometer  descending  in  the  ?»£' 

ly  in  Austria.    The  principal  passes  of  these  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  15'  below  an', 

ranges  are  Tr^an^s  gate  and  the  Shumla  pass  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  the  wic^ 

in  the  Balkan;  the  Vulcan,  Red  Tower,  Ro-  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  intenor(S 

man,  Bodza,  Oitor,  and  Gyimes  passes  in  the  Iceland.    Around  Constantinople  the  tMiptTa- 

Carpathians,  between  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia  ture  of  winter  and  spring  isvery  vciabMf^ 

and  Transylvania.     The  mountain  system  of  and  hard  frost  alternating  with  "^^  • 'JTj 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  composed  of  the  two  near-  and  a  change  of  30°  in  a  single  "[^f,V^ 

ly  parallel  ranges,  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  uncommon.    Albania,  which  is  sheltered 

which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  the  N.  E.  winds  by  motmtains,  '^^•"!J"*^j^ 

Balkan  and  the  mountain  systems  of  Syria,  form  climate,  but  is  subject  to  ^*[*?^f 

Caucasia,  and  Persia;  and  the  Lebanon  range,  In  summer  tho  rocky  districts  ^^^  ^-.^ 

proceeding  southward   from   Taurus  in  the  and  the  valleys  of  the  W.  which  look  sea  ^ 

province  of  Marash,  and  extending  parallel  are  insnpportably  hot    At  Constant^  ^ 

with  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Mt.   Hermon  in  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  66.3 .  <* 

the  north  of  Palestine,  a  summit  rising  above  winter  40.3'',  and  of  the  sanimer  7u  • 
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average  fall  of  rain  for  the  jear  over  the  entire  cat,  93  species  of  bat,  sqnirrelf  beaver,  hedga- 
peninsuladoesnotexceed  32  inches.  The  climate  hog,  mole,  mouse,  rat,  several  species  of  hare, 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  varies  little  from  that  of  the  the  fallow  deer,  the  roe,  antelope,  cliamois,  and 
European  portion  of  the  empire.     It  is  cold  wild  ox.    Ttie  lion,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
and  humid  in  the  mountainous  regions  in  the  Mt.  Olympus,  is  extirpated.    Of  birds  259  spe- 
^w^inter  months,  but  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  cies  have  been  counted,  of  which  81  are  birds 
plains  it  is  warm  and  delightful.    The  summer  of  prey,  100  songsters,  12  gallinaceous  birds,  15 
heats'  are  excessive,  especially  in  the  valleys,  climbers,  64  waders,  and  S7  swimmers.    Game 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  tract  watered  is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  mountains.    Fi^ 
hy  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  intolerably  are  numerous,  embracing  all  the  known  species 
hot  and  dry  in  summer.    Little  or  no  rain  falls  of  the  Mediterranean ;  tunny,  coral,  and  sponge 
from  April  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  the  fisheries  are  extensively  prosecuted ;  trout  and 
ni^ht.dews  are  heavy.    The  peaks  of  Mt.  Ara-  other  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  the  col- 
rat  and  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Lebanon  lection  of  leeches  from  the  marsiies  is  an  im» 
and  Taurus  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual  portant  trade.    In  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  lion  is 
snow.    The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Jeru-  still  found  E.  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  striped 
salem  is  62.6^,  that  of  summer  78.8^,  and  that  hyeena,  lynx,  panther,  butfalo,  wild  boar,  and 
of  winter  49.6**. — ^In  European  Turkey  no  coal  wild  ass  occur  in  Mesopotamia ;  the  bear,  wolf, 
has  been  found,  but  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  wild  hog,  and  jackal  in  Asia  Minor ;  while  the 
abundant.     Argentiferous  lead  ore  exists  in  leopard,  hedgehog.  Jerboa,  hare,  mole,  and  wolf 
considerable  quantities;  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  are  found  throughout  Syria,  and  the  Syrian 
alum,  and  a  little  gold  are  found.    In  Asiatic  bear  on  Mt.  I^ebanon.    The  came),  dromedary, 
Turkey,  there  are  copper,  lead,  alum,  silver,  horse  of  the  best  breeds,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  and 
rock  salt,  and  mineral  waters  in  Armenia;  in  goat  are  the  principal  domestic  animals.    Of 
Asia  Minor,  all  these  and  considerable  quanti-  the  two  last  there  are  several  peculiar  varieties, 
ties  of  nitre ;  in  Syria,  iron,  coal,  and  limestone,  The  Angora  goat,  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  indurated  chalk. — ^The  of  its  hair,  and  the  broad-tailed  .sheep  are  spe- 
chief  botanical  characteristic  of  both  European  cially  noticeable.    The  birds,  fishes,  and  rep- 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  predominance  of  the  tiles  differ  little  from  those  of  Turkey  in  £a- 
labiat<Bj  earyophyllaeea^  ericacea  or  heaths,  of  rope. — ^Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  in- 
the  evergreens  belonging  to  the  eoni/eraj  and  habited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  races  as  the 
of  the  amentaceous  trees  common  to  the  south  Turkish  empire.    The  Turks  are  divided  into 
of  Europe.    In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  the  two  races :  the  Osmanlis,  or  Turks  proper,  the 
pine,  beech,  oak,  lime,  and  ash  are  the  princi-  ruling  race,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  at 
pal  forest  trees,  and  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  about  8,000,000  in  European  and  10,500,000  in 
and -apricot  the  most  common  finiit  trees.    In  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  the  Toorkomans,  who  are 
the  provinces  S.  of  the  Balkan  these  trees  are  principally  found  in  northern  Mesopotan^ia  and 
only  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  adjoining  districts,  and  do  not  probably  exceed 
while  on  the  lower  lands  the  palm,  maple,  100,000.     The  Greeks  are  abt)ut  equally  di- 
nlmond,  sycamore,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  oarob  vided  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  divi. 
trees,  and  the  box,  myrtle,  laurel,  and  other  sions,  and  number  in  all  somewiiat  more  than 
evergreens,  are  found ;  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  2,000,000.    The  Armenians  are  about  600,000 
there  are  large  forests  of  fir  and  pine;  the  ma-  in  European  and  2,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
ritirae  plains  of  Albania  are  favorable  to  the  The  Slavic  races,  under  which  term  are  prin- 
growth  of  the  olire,  orange,  citron,  and  vine,  cipally  included  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bos- 
as  well  OS  to  the  peach,  plum,  and  numerous  nians,  Herzegovinians,  and  Montenegrins,  num* 
other  fruit  trees ;  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  her  about  6,000,000,  and  are  all  in  European 
as  well  as  most  of  the  region  S.  of  the  Balkan,  Turkey.    The  Roumans  or  Wallachs,  a  Daoo- 
aboundsinroses,  from  which  the  attar  is  largely  Roman  race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Danubian 
distilled.    Of  agricultural  products,  maize  is  principalities,  number  about  4,000,000.   Beside 
cultivated  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  rye,  and  these  there  are  upward  of  1,000,000  Amauta 
barley  in  the  central  provinces,  and  wheat,  bai*-  or  Albanians  proper  in  the  province  called  after 
ley,  and  millet  in  the  north.  Though  producing  them ;  not  far  from  1,000,000  Ai*abs  in  Asiatic 
forest  trees  of  the  same  families  with  those  of  Turkey,  and  about  4,000,000  in  the  African 
European  Turkey,  the  predominant  trees  of  Turkish  possessions;    about  240,000  Syriana, 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  different  genera.    Thece-  all  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  about  200,000  Jews, 
dar,  cypress,  and  evergreen  oak  crown  the  lower  90,000  Franks  or  western  Christians,  1,000,000 
summits  and  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  or  more  Koord^,  220,000  gypsies,  30,000  to 
and  Taurus ;  the  sycamore  and  mulberry  occu-  60,000  Druses,  about  the  same  number  of  Tar- 
py  the  lower  hilLs,  and  the  olive,  fig,  citron,  .  tars,  and  large  numbers  of  Circassians  and  other 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  vine  flourish  luxuri*  Caucasians ;   and  in  Africa,  Copts,  Nubians, 
antly  in  the  lowlands.  Mesopotamia  abounds  in  Berbers,  &c.  The  Osmanlis  are  in  general  a  ro- 
dates,  and  in  wheat,  barley,  Hoe,  maize,  tobac-  bust,  well  formed  race,  with  a  grave  and  com- 
CO,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton. — The  wild  animals  manding  countenance.     They  are  intelligent 
of  European  Turkey  are  the  wild  boar,  bear,  and  capable  of  readily  acquiring  knowledge, 
badger,  marten,  wolf,  wild  dog,  fox,  civet,  wild  generally  courteous  and  hospitable  to  strmi- 
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gen,  (Mmstant  in  their  friendships,  bnt  g^ven    the  promoniary  opponte  Semos,  sndtheolto 

to  dissimalstion,  indolent,  bigoteid,  licentious,  from  Rassova  on  the  Danube  to  Kusteo^a 
and  deficient  in  tender  emotions.  They  are  the  Blaolc  sea.  Several  others  hsTe  been  pio- 
almost  nniversallj  fiitalists.     The  Osmanli  is    jected.    The  Danube  with  its  nsTigable  tnbi* 

too  indolent  to  engage  willingly  in  severe  labor,  taries  forms  the  great  channel  of  commera  &r 

He  is  exempted  from  the  capitation  tax  which  the  northern  provinces  of  European  Tudej.-- 

the  other  races  are  compelled  to  paj ;   he  Sdncation  has  been  hitherto  very  greatly  n^ 

sometimes   condescends  to  engage  in  trade,  lected,  bnt  there  is  now  a  deq>  interest  tifai 

though  no  match  for  the  sharp  Greek  or  the  in  intellectual  culture,  since  it  is  the  cnhrp* 

wily  Armenian,  but,  unless  in  a  very  abject  con*  enne  to  many  kinds  of  employment  hM 

dition,  avoids  agricultural  or  mechanical  pur*  thesystem  of  public  instruction  was  entirdjn' 

suits.    The  Toorkomans  and  Koords  are  sbep*  moddled.    There  are  now  elementary  tdotk 

herds   and   herdsmen,  often  migratory,  but  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religka 

sometimes  occupying  villages  and  cultivating  instruction ;  middle  schools,  in  whid)  Anbk 

the  soil.    They  are  more  industrious  than  the  composition  and  Mohammedan  religioDsbi^ 

Osmanlis.   The  Slavic  races,  the  Boumans,  and  ry  are  taught;  and  colleges  for  ]d^  brsnebo, 

the  Albanians  are  the  principal  agriculturists  such  as  medicine,  agricnltore,  and  nsTai  and 

in  European,  and  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  military  science.    The  instroctkiD  in  these  is 

Druses,  with  some  of  the  Osmanlis,  in  Asiatio  gratuitous,  and  parents  are  reqnred  to  send 

Turkey. — Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state,  and  the  their  children  to  school  on  attaining  the  a^ 

implements  and  culture  are  of  the  rudest  de-  of  6  years.    Wealthy  Osmanlis  ofkn  raid  their 

soription,  the  former  beiug  almost  universally  of  children  to  Paris  to  be  edncatei  TbeChiis- 

the  same  form  as  those  in  use  8,000  years  ago.  tian  rGVeek,  Roman  Oatholii^  and  Armeoits) 

Notwithstanding  this  imperfect  cultivation,  tibe  sects  nave  some  schools  of  tiieir  own,  but  there 

crops  of  grain,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  &e.,  ow-  is  very  little  thorough  edaeation  in  the  emmc 

ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  very  large,  There  are  now  4  newspapers  in  the  Tddsh 

yielding  from  26  to  100  fold  return.    The  olive  language,  2  in  Greek,  2  in  French,  and  one  ^ 

is  largely  cultivated  for  food  and  for  oil,  and  in  English,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Anbic  and 

the  grape,  fig,  date,  orange,  and  citron  yield  Hebrew,  beside  several  Bomnan  and  Serria 

abundant  and  profitable  returns.    The  manu-  newspapurs  published  in  the  tribntarr  proT< 

faotnres  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  compara-  inces.    The  state  rdigion  is  the  JLohmi^ 

tively  few  and  simple.  Wax,  raisins,  dried  figs,  but  Christian,  Jewish,  and  other  sects  are  ^6^ 

fig  paste,  olive  oil,  silks,  red  doth,  goat-sMn  ognized,  and  permitted  to  conduct  theirwo^ 

morocco  of  excellent  quality,  saddlery,  swords  ship  in  their  own  way.    Frerioos  to  \^  t 

of  superior  workmanship,  firearms,  copper  and  Mohammedan  who  became  a  Christian  or  Jev, 

tin  utensils,  shawls,  cu*pets,  dye  stuffia,  em-  if  of  Turkiidk  birth,  was  liable  to  be  pot  to 

broidery,  essential  oils,  attar  of  roses,  brandy  death ;  but  by  a  hatU-iherif  or  decree  <^  thit 

fh)m  prunes,  &o.,  are  the  principal.    Its  com-  year  the  sultan  abolished  tins  penalty,  aadfn* 

merce  is  extensive  and  on  the  morease.    The  all  persons  of  whatever  birth  eqnalii^tBiod 

exports  are  principally  raw  materials,  silk,  cot-  justice,  and  liberty  to  embrace  whatefcrrefigiot 

ton,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  wool,  soats'  hair,  they  chose.    This  luUti4hefif^  or  hatU-ha^ 

meerschaum  day,  wax,  honey,  and  sponges;  ^m  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  ^7 

drugs  and  dye  stuf&,  opium,  madder,  gall  nuts,  enforced  in  those  pashahcs  under  the  inoe- 

Sm  arable,  valpnia,  and  various  g^  resins;  diate  government  of  the  saltan,  bnt  iather^ 

8,  currants,  raisins,  wines,  olive  oil,  &c.,  with  motor  provinces  and  among  the  more  bigom 

some  carpets  and  red  dotha    The  imports  are  Mohammedans  it  has  remained  ▼irtnaUr  >  dead 

manufjEtctured  goods  of  all  kinds,  glass,  pottery,  letter. — ^The  government  of  Torkey  is  a  pQi* 

arms,  paper,  cutlery,  sted,  amber,  &c.    The  despotism,  or  absolute  monardiy.  Aeemperor 

value  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  empire  can-  has  the  titles  of  sultan,  padishah,  S^|^^J^ 

not  be  ascertained,  but  in  1860  there  were  im-  ior,  khan,  and  hunkiar.  Though  professe^Dju- 

ported  into  the  8  ports  of  Constantinople,  Smyr-  solute,  his  power  is  practically  very  i>^^.^ 

na,  and  Trebizond  foreign  goods  to  the  value  ited  by  the  dieSc  ul-Islsm,  who  is  at  ^^^ 

of  $75,502,817.    The  exports  are  mudi  less,  of  the  combined  religious  and  Jndidal  order  or 

Of  this  trade  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  the  nation  called  the  chain  of  the  dema,  ««>- 

share,  exporting  to  Turkey  m  1658  about  $50,-  posed  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  ;a^ 

000,000  worth,  and  receiving  from  that  country  and  has  the  right  of  objecting  to  any  ^^Jr 

about  $89,000,000.    In  1847  the  imports  from  the  sultan.    The  first  executive  o^."  ?! 

Great  Britain  at  Oonstantinople  and  Smyrna  government  is  the  grand  vixier,  who  b  w 

alone  exceeded  $47,000,000.  The  exports  from  vicegerentof  the  sovereign,  and  bmaaDjouea 

Turkey  to  the  United  States  in  1860  were  so^'asam  (great  president).  The  otbtf  <»ik«? 

$1,041,959,  and  the  imports  about  $420,000.  composing  tixe  cabinet  or  divan  are  the  pr^ 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  great  thor-  dents  of  the  supreme  council  of  ^  \tj!^ 

oughfkres,  there  are  really  no  roads  worthy  of  hiami  adUi)  and  the  grand  council  of  uitenw 

the  name  throughout  the  empire.    Two  rail-  affairs  (the  tamima^;  the  •mHlifl'}  w&o  ■ 

ways  have  recently  been  constructed  (1862),  commander-in-chief  and  minister  of  wvj^ 

one  from  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  to  be  completed  to  cqpudan  pa$ha^  or  lu^  adnural;  the  «s*f9' 
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adri,  or  ministor  of  finaaoe ;  the  iharidikithU  oaflors,  are  fit  for  effectiye  seryfce. — ^The  Turk* 

adri  (formerly  reia  effSsndi)^  the  minister  for  ish  empire  in  Europe  dates  only  from  the  over- 

)reign  affairs ;  the  marifnaiirij  or  minister  of  throw  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  15th 

nblic  instmotion ;  the  e4»rbhani  muihirij  master  oentnry ;  bnt  the  Osmanlis  had  abready  become 

f  the  mint;  the  tidjaret  tumri,  or  minister  of  a  formidable  power,  and  the  masters  of  the 

ommerce  ;  the  daatta  naeiriy  or  minister  of  jus*  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  early  years 

ioe;  \hQ  efkaf  natiriy  administrator  of  mosque  of  ^e  14th  century.    (See  Tubsb.)    Li  1299 

roperty  and  charitable  trusts ;  and  the  aabt4ghii  Othman  or  Osman  (from  whom  are  derived  the 

lushiri,  or  minister  of  police.    The  governors-  names  Ottoman  and  Osmanli)  invaded  Bithynia, 

eneral  (valii)  of  the  eyalets  or  pashalics  re-  and  occupied  the  territory  of  Niciea.    In  1826 

eive  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  month,  and  the  his  son  Orchan  took  Prusa  (Broussa),  the  cap- 

aimakam8  or  governors  of  san^jaks  less  sums  ital  of  Bithynia,  and  subsequently  penetrated 

ocording  to  t£eir  rank*    The  nzed  revenues  into  Thrace.    His  son  Murad  or  Amurath  L 

f  the  pashalics  are  not  now  fajrmed  out  as  for-  subdued  the  whole  of  Thrace,  in  1862  estab- 

leriy,  bnt  are  collected  through  d^fterdars  or  lished  from  his  young  captives  the  military 

eceivers-general  in  each  pashiuic,  in  the  same  band  known  as  Janizaries,  and  subsequently 

7tkj  as  in  other  civilized  countries.    The  vari-  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 

ibie  imposts  are  fieurmed,  but  the  power  of  the  and  Albanians,  and  fell  on  the  battle  field  of 

armers  to  oppress  those  from  whom  the  im-  Kossovo  in  1889.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 

ost  is  to  be  collected  is  much  restricted.    The  son  Bagazet  or  Bayazid,  sumamed  Ilderim  (the 

[iQshirs  and  kaimakams  are  appointed  by  the  lightning),  who  completed  the  conquest  of 

anzimat  on  the  nomination  of  tne  sultan,  and  A^ia  Minor,  of  a  portion  of  Thrace  which  had 

re  removable  at  the  sultan's  pleasure:    They  revolted,  and  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  over- 

10  longer  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death*  ran  central  Greece,  and  conquered  in  the 
'he  Koran  being  the  supreme  authority  in  law  great  4>attle  of  Nicopolis,  but  was  defeated 
s  well  as  religion,  the  taw  officers,  who  must  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  1402.    In 

11  be  Osmanlis,  form  a  part  of  the  chain  of  1422  the  sons  of  Bigazet,  who  had  contended 
he  nlema,  and  receive  the  same  training  as  with  each  other  for  thegovemment,  which  they 
be  ministers  of  religion ;  they  rise  through  10  had  wrested  from  Tamerlane's  successors,  had 
egreea,  from  that  of  imam  to  that  of  grand  all  deceased,  and  Amurath  II.,  the  grandson 
lafti.  The  receipts  of  the  imperial  treasury,  of  Bigazet,  succeeded  to  an  undivided  empire, 
or  the  year  ending  Oct.  1861,  were  $57,220,-  which  he  greatly  increased  by  the  recapture 
00,  and  the  government  expenditure  for  the  of  Adrianople,  and  the  reduction  of  Roumelia, 
ame  period  $67,046,000.  The  public  debt,  Bervia,  Albania,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  north 
ept  18, 1861,  was  of  two  classes:  the  home  of  the  isthmus.  For  a  time  Scanderbeg,  the 
ebt,  amounting  to  $92,292,000,  and  the  foreign  Albanian  chie^  and  Hunyady,  the  waywode  of 
ebt,  of  $165,762,000.  The  interest  on  this  Transylvania,  were  successful  in  checking  his 
ebt  absorbs  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  revenue,  conquests ;  but  the  severe  defeat  of  Ladtslas^ 
'he  army  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  at  Varna  (1444), 
itam  or  permanent  force,  and  the  redif  or  re«  effectually  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Ohria- 
srve.  The  effective  or  permanent  force  is  nom-  tian  world.  Amurath  H.  was  succeeded  in  1461 
lally  180,000  men,  but  reaUy  does  not  exceed  by  Mohammed  II.,  who  in  1458  took  Constan* 
20,000,  divided  into  6  army  corps  (pTdu»\  each  tinople,  and  established  the  Osmanli  throne  on 
nder  the  command  of  a  muihir  or  field  marshal,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors* 
rho  must  be  a  ferih  pcuiha^  or  of  equal  rank  He  next  attempted  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  but 
rith  the  governor  of  an  eyalet.  These  corps  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Hunyady,  and, 
re  severally  composed  of  2  divisions,  having  turning  his  attention  to  Greece,  reduced  the 
ach  3  regiments  of  infantry,  2  of  cavidry,  and  whole  Morea  to  subjection ;  he  subsequently 

of  artillery.    The  reserve  is  also  composed  reduced  Trebizond,  and  in  1466,  having  driven 

i  6  corps,  each  commanded  by  a  marshal  of  Scanderbeg  into  lissa,  then  belonging  to  the 

he  rank  of  a  Uoapcuiha^  or  governor  of  a  Iwa  or  Venetians,  reigned  supreme  over  aJl  uie  east- 

an^ak.    The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  em  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe, 

eserre  is  variously  stated  at  from  126,000  to  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.    His  grandson 

00,000.     Beside  these  there  are  4  detached  Selim  I.  (1512-'20),  the  son  of  B^jazet  II.,  was 

livisions :  the  army  of  Candia,  of  1,000  men ;  victorious  over  the  Persians,  and  reduced  Koor- 

he  army  of  Tripoli,  5,000 ;  that  of  Tunis,  5,000 ;  distan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.   His 

Ad  the  central  division  of  artillery,  comprising  son,  Soljrman  the  Magnificent  (1520-'66),  made 

ibottt  80,000.    Bosnia  and  Albania,  in  case  of  conquests  on  every  side,  successively  reducing 

Qvasion,  are  bound  to  furnish  each  80,000  men,  Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Hungary, 

)ervia  40,000,  and  Egypt  18,000,  making  in  all  Armenia,  Irak,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  Croatia,  Ye- 

18,000  levies  from  these  states.  The  navy  con-  men,  Shirvan,  Georgia,  and  Transylvania.  Mol- 

lists  nominally  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  davia  was  made  tributary.    Selim  IL,  his  son, 

t  corvettes,  8  brigs,  9  schooners,  and  28  steam-  conquered  Oyprus,  but  lost  the  great  naval  bat- 

jrs.  Of  these,  18  steamers,  2  ships  of  the  line,  5  tie  of  Lepanto  (1571).    IVom  that  time  a  weak- 

'rigates,  6  corvettes,  and  5  brigs,  carrying  in  all  er  race  of  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 

^^18  cannon,  and  having  84,000  marines  and  the  Janizaries  gained  a  degree  of  power  which 
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made  tbem  for  the  most  part  the  actual  mlera  atrengthening  of  the  empire,  and  the  loppiti. 
of  the  country.     (For  the  reigns  of  the  most  sion  of  most  of  the  chronic  difficulties  aodrt- 
important  sultans  of  this  period,  see  Amubath  volts  which  had  so  long  impaired  the  eid^Ber 
III.  and  IV.,  Mohammed  IV.,  Aohmbt  III.,  of  its  government.    The  revolutions  of  184^ 
Mahmoud  I.,  and  Abdul  Hamet.)    Frequent  did  not  disturb  Turkey,  except  in  the  pricfl- 
wars  with  Poland,  Austria,  Persia,  Venice,  and  palities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  whidiwcR 
Russia  were  waged,  mostly  under  the  lead  of  tributaries  rather  than  provinces.    The  kIub 
the  grand  viziers,  and  but  rarely  with  success,  introduced  numerous  reforms;  among othtn. 
Montecuculi,  Bobieski,  Louis  of  Baden,  and  the  decree  known  as  the  haUi-sherif  slitidT 
Prince  Eugene  destroyed  the  Turkish  power  on  referred  to,  first  promulgated  in  1889,  aod  cod. 
the  Danube;  and  at  the  peace  of  Oarlowitz  in  firmed  at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  warinl896. 
1699  Mnstapha  II.  surrendered  almost  all  the  The  claims  of  the  czar  NichoUs  to  a  pFoteckY- 
Hungarian  provinces  to  Austria,  Azof  to  Peter  ate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan.  W 
the  Great  of  Russia,  Podolia  and  Ukraine  to  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  in  Oct. 
Poland,  and  the  Morea  and  Dalmatia  to  Venice.  1853,  in  which  England,  France,  and  Sardimi 
During  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  subsequently  Joined.    (See  Gbivia.)  Aj  a  re- 
Turkey  was  at  war,  with  brief  intervals  of  peace  suit  of  this  war,  in  the  early  pan  of  which  Ute 
or  truce,  with  Russia,  and  much  of  the  time  Turkish  forces  under  Omer  Pasha  distiofuished 
with  Austria  also.    Though  occasionally  sue*  themselves,  the  access  to  the  month  of  th^ 
cessful,  this  protracted  warfare  was  on  the  whole  Danube  and  the  territory  aroond  it  were  ceded 
exceedingly  disastrous  to  Turkey,  causing  her  to  Turkey,  and  Russia  was  forbidd^  to  main- 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea  and  all  her  possessions  N.  tain  any  considerable  fleet  in  the  Black  aea,  or 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  of  the  exclusive  navigation  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  authoritj  over  thi 
of  that  sea  and  the  straits  connected  with  it.  subjects  of  the  Porte.    The  Crimean  war  wsi 
In  other  quarters,  too,  losses  were  smlfered.  followed,  as  it  was  preceded,  by  craadersUe 
The  reign  of  Selim  III.  (1789  to  1807),  though  troubles  with  the  small  semi-independent  ststs 
characterized  by  enlightened  reforms  and  great  of  Montenegro.     In  June,  1858.  £uiatie  Mo- 
ability,  was  one  in  which  disaster  still  followed  hammedans  at  Jiddah  massacred  the  Britiish 
the  empire.    By  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  the  and  French  consuls ;  the  town  was  bombarded 
Dniester  was  made  the  frontier  between  Rus-  by  a  Britbh  man-of-war,  and  snbeeqoeiitlj  a 
sia  and  Turkey.    Several  of  the  pashas  aspired  part  of  the  criminals  were  discovered  and  eI^ 
to  independence,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  cnted.     In  Sept.  1859,  a  conspiracy  was  di»- 
Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France,  which  end-  covered,  having  for  its  purpose  the  asMSBisa* 
ed  in  considerable  concessions  to  that  power ;  tion  of  the  sultan  and  his  prindpal  vm^esi 
and  wars  with  Russia  and  England  and  the  re-  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  co^oics; 
hellion  of  the  janizaries  made  the  condition  of  the  principal  movers  in  it  were  arre^  sd 
Turkey  more  perilous  than  ever  before.    Selim  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a^j^ 
was  deposed  in  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  jani-  tress.    In  June,  1860,  a  war  broke  ont  betwe«B 
zaries  and  the  grand  mufti,  in  consequence  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  Syria,  andmu; 
the  reforms  he  had  introduced.  The  one  yearns  thousands  of  both  races  were  maseacrei  T^ 
reign  of  Mustapha  IV.,  who  restored  the  an-  interposition  of  France  and  England  led  to  the 
oient  regime^  was  followed  in  1808  by  the  vigor-  adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  its  aopptvs- 
ous  administration  of  Mahmoud  II.    Introdu-  sion,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  astnom 
cing  more  radical  reforms  than  any  of  his  pre-  of  the  same  year.    On  June  26, 18S1,  AUial 
decessors,  concluding  peace  with  England  in  Me^j id  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bnsher 
1809  and  Russia  in  1812,  not  without  consider-  Abdul  Aziz,  who  has  commenced  a  decided  re- 
able  sacrifice  of  territory,  and  ridding  himself  trenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  janizaries,  he  was  raent,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  more  e-** 
in  a  position  to  rule  successfully  and  with  ad-  cient  ruler  than  his  predecessor.    This  ntw 
vantage  to  his  empire ;  but  the  revolution  of  reign,  however,  is  already  troubled  bj  a  re- 
the  Greeks  and  the  insurrection  of  Mehemet  newed  conflict  with  Montenegro,  which  on  rw 
Ali  in  Egypt  involved  him  in  new  and  still  part  of  the  Turks  is  carried  on.  with  Taiyiag 
greater  difficulties.    Greece  achieved  her  inde-  success,  under  the  command  of  Omer  P»*hi 
])endence  nt  an  almost  fatal  cost  to  Turkey.  TURKEY  BUZZARD,  the  popular nameof 
The  revolted  pasha  of  Egypt  had  also  substan-  one  of  the  common  American  vultures,  tatka- 
tially  attained  to  an  independent  position,  when  U$  aura  (Ulig.).     It  is  about  2^  feet  kagand 
in  1840  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  6  in  extent  of  wings;  the  bill,  as  in  ^^^^ 
exception  of  France,  deeming  the  adherence  of  species  of  the  genus  (which  includes  the  mm 
Egypt  to  Turkey  necessary  to  the  maintenance  vulture  or  carrion  crow  and  the  great  ^"J^^" 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  reduced  him  nia  vulturd),  is  long  and  comparatiwlT  slender, 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.     On  the  death  with  an  arched,  strong  tip;  a  lai^  sw  cere,  f 
of  Mahmoud  in  1 889,  his  son  Abdul  Me^id,  then  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  penii^ 
but  16  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.    In  nostrils  are  placed;  wings  long  and  j**^ 
July,  1841,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  giuuran-  the  8d  and  4th  quills  nearly  equal  and  wo?^- 
teed  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even ;  tafa  short 
result  of  which  was  the  consolidation    and  plumed  below  the  knee,  and  with  anall  6cal«^' 
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069  weak,  united  by  a  small  membrane,  hind  Turanian  family,  of  whicb  the  chief  common 

ne  short  and  weak,  and  claws  strong;  head  characteristics  have  been  pointed  out  under 

nd  neck  naked,  no  fleshy  crest,  and  the  plu-  Tubanian  Kaob  and  Languagbs.    They  con- 

aage  black.    All  the  roltures  which  have  the  stitute  together  a  well  marked  group  of  nearly 

lostrils  perforated  belong  to  the  new  world ;  related  idioms ;  even  the  Yakoot — the  one 

his  genus  is  one  of  the  sub-family  sareoramphi-  which  differs  most  from  the  rest,  and  is  sup- 

t€B  or  condors.    The  color  is  brownish  black,  posed  to  have  severed  itself  from  the  main  stem 

rith  a  purplish  lustre,  darkest  on  the  back  and  before  the  division  of  the  latter  into  its  other 

ipper  part  of  tail,  and  some  pale  edgings ;  bill  brandies — is  so  distinctly  a  Turkish  language 

ellowish ;  head  and  neck  bright  red,  with  a  that  its  relationship  is  apparent  upon  the  most 

ew  scattered  hair-like  feathers  and  wrinkled  superficial  examination ;  and  it  has  been  assert- 

kin ;  plumage  commencing  on  the  neck  with  a  ed,  cQtiiough  donbUess  without  good  reason,  that 

ircular  ruff  of  prominent  feathers.    It  is  found  a  Yakoot  from  the  Lena  could  make  himself 

i\\  over  North  America,  except  the  arctic  re-  passably  understood  at  Constantinople.     Hie 

i:ions,  going  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  K  as  Tartar  dialects  are  for  the  most  part  known  only 

he  British  po^essions,  but  on  the  Atlantic  by  scanty  vocabularies  and  the  descriptions  of 

*arely  seen  N.  of  Kew  Jersey ;  but  it  is  most  travellers ;  a  few  have  been  treated  grammat- 

ibnndant   in  the  southern  states,  migrating  ically;  three  or  four,  as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatai 

hither  from  the  colder  parts.    It  is  essentially  or  oriental  Turkish,  and  the  Osmanli,  have  re- 

i  carrion  eater,  though  it  will  devour  any  kind  ceived  literary  culture,  and  are  to  be  studied 

>f  fresh  meat,  and  even  small  living  mammals,  in  written  monuments.    Of  these  last,  the  dia- 

)irds,  and  reptiles ;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  lect  of  the  tribe  which  has  been  during  the  past 

md  kill  weak  and  sickly  animals  in  the  fields.  500  years  dominant  in  European  and  Asiatic 

t  associates  in  flocks  of  25  to  80,  even  when  Turkey,  or  tiie  Osmanli  Turkish,  as  it  is  dis- 

lot  feeding,  becoming  very  familiar  in  the  tinctiv^ly  called,  is  of  by  far  the  greatest  im* 

onthern  cities,  where  it  performs  a  very  use-  portance,  and  to  it  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our 

ul  scavenger's  work  in  devouring  any  carrion  attention.    Its  peculiarities  are  such  as  natu* 

»r  animal  filth  left  in  the  streets ;  it  is  called  rally  result  from  its  position  and  its  culture 

bhu  Grow  vulture  in  Jamaica,  and  gallinazo  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Arabic  and 

n  many  places  in  the  8.  W.  portions  of  North  Persian;  every  part  of  its  vocabidary,  and  even 

^erica.    It  finds  out  its  prey  at  a  great  dis-  some  departments  of  its  grammar,  are  filled 

ance  by  the  acute  sense  of  sight,  like  other  with  Arabic  and  Persian  elements ;  so  that  it 

ultures ;  its  fiight  is  lofty,  and  uncommonly  presents  the  remarkable  and  unique  spectacle 

^aceful  and  long  sustained,  sailing  for  miles  of  a  dialect  made  up  of  materials  derived  from 

dthout  apparent  efibrt,  with  the  tips  of  the  the  three  grand  and  totally  disconnected  fami- 

v'mgs  bent  upward  by  the  weight  of  the  body ;  lies  of  language,  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and 

t  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the  black  vul-  Indo-European,  to  the  detriment,  of  course,  of 

nre,  hawks,  kites,  and  crows;  it  is  also  a  good  its  native  character,  bv  the  corruption  of  its 

ralker  on  the  ground.    Its  average  weight  is  forms  and  tiie  artificiality  of  its  style.    This  is 

>i  lbs.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  true  especially,  however,  of  the  language  which 

)lack  vulture ;  it  is  also  less  common  than  the  is  taught  in  the  grammars  and  written  in  the 

atter  bird,  more  retired  in  its  habits,  and,  literature ;  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  people 

hough  more  inclined  to  carrion,  neater,  better  is  a  much  purer  Turkish.    The  Osmanli  is  usu- 

brmed,  and  a  more  rapid  and  elegant  flier.    It  ally  written  with  the  Arabic'  alphabet,  which 

s  fond  of  particular  roosting  places,  generally  is  exceedingly  ill  suited  to  it,  as  to  the  Persian, 

ligh  and  dead  cypresses  in  deep  swamps;  it  since  it  marks  the  vowels  very  imperfectly,  and 

irinks  freely,  immersing  the  bill  to  the  base  in  its  distinction  of  consonantal  sounds  is  in 

md  taking  long  draughts;  it  is  very  sensitive  part  defective  and  in  part  redundant;  tocon- 

0  cold,  and  liable  to  disease  about  the  eyes  and  struct  the  spoken  alphabet  and  phonetic  form 

egs  in  the  shape  of  warts  and  excrescences ;  of  the  language  from  the  published  grammars 

ff'hen  alarmed  or  provoked  it  utters  a  loud  hiss-  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility.    It  is  also  some- 

Qg  noise.    In  the  southern  states  the  breeding  times  written  with  the  Armenian  alphabet, 

^asoQ  begins  early  in  February,  the  nest  being  which  represents  it  much  more  faithfully.    It 

psaally  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree,  or,  has  9  vowels :  4  hard,  viz.,  a,  o,  t^  and  a  pecu- 

it  is  said,  even  on  the  ground,  and  containing  liar  guttural  i;  and  5  soft,  viz.,  d  (a  flat),  0,  i, 

2  eggs,  2|  by  2  inches,  light  cream-colored,  d  (French  eu),  and  H  (French  u).    In  the  same 

^tfi  irregular  black  and  brown  marks ;  both  word,  as  a  general  rule,  only  vowels  of  one  or 

birds  incubate,  each  feeding  the  other  and  the  of  the  other  of  these  classes  are  allowed  to 

young  with   the  disgorged  contents  of  the  succeed  one  anoUier;   the  dominant  syllable, 

Etomach ;  incubation  lasts  82  days,  and  only  which  is  usually  the  final  one  of  the  root  or 

one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season ;  the  nests  be-  theme,  assimilating  to  its  own  character  all  that 

come  extremely  dirty  and  fetid.           follow  it.    The  consonants  are  y,  r,  I;  ng^  », 

TURKISH  LANGUAGE   AND  LITER  A-  i»;  «,  e,  «A,  zh;  hh,  gh,  /,  «/  *,  jr,  «,  d,  p,  I; 

TUBE.   The  languages  spoken  by  the  different  A;  and  the  compounds  cA,  j.    The  language 

tribes  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  origin  form  a  prin-  has  no  proper  articles,  although  its  numeral 

cipal  division  of  the  great  Scythian,  Altaic,  or  *^  one"  and  its  demonstrative  are  sometimes 
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used  nearly  as  articles.    The  ac^ctive  is  unin-  «.  e.y  I  had  stmck.    Bj  these  metns,  a  grest 

fleeted.    The  nouns  have  no  distinction  of  gen-  variety  of  more  or  less  genuine  verbal  forms  is 

der ;  their  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  produced,  in  the  admission  and  cIsssificatioD  of 

lar  or  Ur.    There  is  no  nominative  case-end-  which,  however,  grammarians  greatlj  difcr; 

ing;    the  unchanged  theme  is  employed  as  and  the  verbal  paradigm  is  a  very  rich  ooe  is 

subject,  in  address  (vocative),  and  also  as  in-  regards  the  nAmbw  and  nicetj  of  its  dkii»- 

definite  object  of  a  verb.    Of  cases,  formed  by  tions.     The  prepositions  in  Turkish  are  sS 

inseparable  affixed  particles,  which  may  prop-  postpositive  affixes;  many  proper prepositkAs, 

erly  be  regarded  as  terminations  of  declen-  nowever,  are  borrowed  by  it  from  the  htik 

sion,  there  are  an  accusative,  in  i;  a  genitive,  and  Persian,  and  are  placed  and  coDstraedic- 

in  ung;  a  dative,  in  e;  an  ablative,  in  den;  cording  to  the  usage  of  those  language  It 

an  instrumental,  in  le;  and  a  locative,  in  ^.  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  cojijm- 

These  suffixes  are,  saving  certain  slight  eu-  tions  except  those  of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin, 

phonic  changes,  invariable ;  they  are  appended  some  of  wnich — as  those  for  and,  bot,  or,  it  n 

to  the  simple  theme  in  the  singular,  and  to  the  that — are  in  frequent  and  familiar  use,  aldionidi 

plural  sign  Ur  in  the  plural.    The  numerals  more  in  the  formal  and  written  stjie  than  in 

are  :  1,  bir;  2,  ihi;  8.  ^Uh;  4,  dart;  5,  he$h;  the  conversational    The  place  of  cotyoDctiozis 

%eUi;  7,  yedi;  8,  Mibis;  9,  dohtu;  10,  on;  .  is  supplied  by  gerundives  and  poasessiTe/onDs, 

11,  cm  hir^  4to. ;  20,  yegirmi;  80,  oUu;  40,  through  meana  of  which  the  diffisrentmembeii 

hirh;  50,  elli;  60,  eltmuh;  70,  yetmuh;  80,  of  a  compound  sentence  are  twined  ioto  one, 

96h9en;  90,  dohsan;  100,  yoz;  1000,  hing.    To  with  the  principal  verb  alwa^  at  the  end. 

form  the  ordinals,  inji  is  added.    The  personal  This  position  of  the  verb,  together  vith  the 

pronouns,  which  alone  offer  some  anomalies  operationof  the  mle  that  the  detennining  word 

of  declension,  are :  I,  hen;  we,  bit;  tibou,  $en;  must  precede  the  determined,  gives  the  Turkish 

ye,  ais.    In  the  third  person  we  have  rather  a  construction  an  inverted  form  which  often 

demonstrative  than  a  personal  pronoun:  that  seems  very  strange  to  our  apprehenm- 

one,  ol;  t^ose,  anlar.    Possessive  pronominal  Lftkratuke.    The  earliest  literature  prodcced 

suffixes  are:  m,  my ;  miz,  our;  n,  thy;  nts,  by  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Turkish  raceii 

your ;  a  or  at,  his,  hers,  its ;  lari  or  leri^  their,  that  of  the  Uigurs,  a  remote  eaatem  branch  cf 

These  are  appended  directly  to  the  nominal  the  family,  who  originally  occopied  the  cout- 

theme,  singular  or  plural,  and  the  affixes  of  try  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  bat  later  esttbiisbed 

case  follow  them,  as  baha-lar-um^danj  from  my  themselves  about  the  Tangnn  Tagh,andp!ajcd 

fathers.    There  is  no  relative  pronoun,  except  a  conspicuous  part  in  die  conteib  and  nnp- 

the  Persian  hi.    The  verbal  roots  are  not  id-  tions  of  central  Asia  during  scTeral  centari^ 

ways  reducible  to  a  monosyllabic  form.    From  until  their  nationality  was  swallowed  np  in  the 

eadi  root  are  forpied  a  number  of  themes  of  Mongol  empire,  about  A.  D.  1200.  Somethi^ 

derivative  conjugation,  by  adding  coinugational  of  culture  and  Christianity  was  oomnmnie^ 

affixes ;  these  are,  for  the  passive,  il;  for  the  to  them  from  Syria,  doubtleaa  bj  Nestoma 

reflexive,  in  ;  for  the  reciprocal,  i$h  ;  for  the  missionaries ;  and  their  scanty  alphabet,  d  U 

causal,  der  ;  and  for  the  negative,  me;  wliich  characters,  formed  from  the  Syriac  baaM  i 

last,  by  prefixing  «,  becomes  a  sign  of  impossi-  later  the  parent  of  the  Mongol  and  Mantciioo  | 

bility.    Any  or  all  of  these  affixes  may  be  com-  alphabets.    Most  of  the  Uigor  literature  is  i«;  , 

bined  at  once  with  a  verbal  root,  so  far  as  the  and  of  what  remains  omy  few  relics  h^ 

idea  admits  of  their  combined  modification ;  so  found  their  way  to  Europe ;  little  ia  ^^[ 

that  in  theory  we  may  have  as  many  as  86  it  in  detail,  although  it  has  been  i^^^ 

themes  from  one  root,  each  comugated  through-  some  information  respecting  the  hi^^  orJie 

out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  root:  people.    They  are  saidby  theCbiiiesetobin 

e.  g,y  from  Mev-tneh,  to  love  (meh  is  infinitive  received  and  translated  the  Chinese  cl»«» 

affix),  come  aev-ilr-me-meh^  not  to  be  loved;  and  histories,  and  they  are  known  also  to  m« 

Meo-der-ilrmehf  to  be  made  to  love ;  sev-ish-il-  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Bnddhist  ^^^ 

eme-mek^  VLOt  to  be  able  to  be  loved  hj  one  and  literature.   The  second  era  of  Torhoci- 

another,  &c.    The  root  of  the  verb,  without  ture  dates  from  the  conquest  by  Turkish  tnw 

affix,  is  the  2d  peraon  singular  imperative :  of  the  countries  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  w?^- 

e.  g,^  set),  love!    The  tenses  and  mocnds  are  of  ning  with  the  latter  half  of  the  IWh  ceatar^ 

two  kinds,  simple  and  periphrastic.    The  for-  Overrunninff  first  the  north-eaat^ni  pro^^^ff 

mer  are"  formed  either  by  appending  a  predi-  of  Iran,  and  finding  there  the  new  Persan  i 

cative  pronominal  suffix  to  a  participle  (except  erature   commencing  its  career,  ^^.^ 

in  the  8d  person,  which  is  left  without  suffix),  chiefs  became  its  admirers,  patrona,  m  "»»• 

or  by  adding  a  possessive  suffix  to  a  noun  of  tors,  and  the  Turkish  mind  and  ^'"^F^ti^^^  J 

action;   thus,  from  dogmdk,  to  strike:   pres.  ceived  that  strong  Persian  impP8« '^'^j!^ 

part  dogurj  striking ;  pres.  dogur-um^  striking-  have  ever  since  borne.    The  eaateni  inr 

I,  i.  e.y  I  am  strikinff,  I  strike;  pret.  dogd-um,  literature,  or  that  produced  beyond  tw  ^ 

striking-mine,  t.  «.,  I  have  struck.    The  peri-  plan,  is  usually  called  the  ^?8***"^SiL(.f 

phrastic  tenses  are  formed  by  combining  a  par-  name  given  to  that  country  in  the  P'^j^JJ^,^ 

ticiple  or  noun  of  action  with  an  auxiliaiy  the  Mongol  empire.    It  is  mnch  1«b  •1^1^, 

verb ;  as  dogmiah  idum^  having  struck  was  j^  and  also  much  less  known,  than  the  m^f^^ 
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>f  the  western  branch.  Its  most  flonrishing  the  official  historians,  they  are  most  valnable 
leriod  was  from  the  time  of  Tamerlane  (1400)  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
0  that  of  Baber  (died  1530). ,  Its  most  admired  pire,  in  its  internal  and  its  external  relations, 
.athor  is  Mir  All  Shir,  the  vizier  of  Sultan  Saad-ed-Deen  wrote  under  Solyman,  and  has 
lussein,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  been  excelled  by  none  who  came  after  him 
lathors,  particularly  of  the  poet  Jami;  his  in  dignity  and  philosophic  spirit;  heJbrought 
Qost  interesting  work,  perhaps,  is  his  coUec-  the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Turki^li 
ion  of  biographies  of  earlier  Jagataian  poets,  power  down  to  1526.  Of  the  same  period  is 
rith  specimens  of  their  productions.  Of  prime  Lami^i,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
mportance  also  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own  Turkish  authors,  and  in  some  departments 
ife  and  times  by  Sultan  Baber,  the  conqueror  quite  unsurpassed.  His  works  are  of  varied 
)f  Hindostan  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynas-  character,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  include 
y  which  has  only  just  become  finally  extinct ;  many  translations  from  the  Persian.  Fasli,  dis- 
hey  cover  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and  are  tinguished  by  depth  of  thought  and  tenderness 
written  with  entire  nmplicity  and  naturalness,  of  sentiment,  lived  till  1663.  But  the  chief  or- 
Che  astronomical  works  prepared  at  Samar-  nament  of  the  century  is  Baki,  the  acknowl- 
^and^  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  ^dged  prince  of  Turkish  lyric  poets,  and  ranked 
[Jlagh  Beg  (died  1449),  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  by  the  orientals  with  the  Persian  Hafiz  and  the 
ieserve  honorable  notice. — ^The  literature  of  the  Arab  Motanebbi  in  the  trio  of  unrivalled  mas- 
^estem,  or  Osmanli  Turks,  to  which  alone  we  ters  of  song.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1600. 
isaally  apply  the  name  of  Turkish  literature,  is  A  new  period  of  literary  activity  and  excel- 
exceedingly  rich,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  of  lenoe,  although  decidedly  inferior  to  that  al- 
nferior  interest,  because  it  contidns  so  little  ready  referred  to,  followed  in  the  17th  centu- 
;bat  is  original  and  distinctively  national  in  style  ry,  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  vizier 
md  spirit.  It  is  mainly  an  imitation,  more  or  KCprili,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  lY.  Most 
ess  successful,  of  Persian  models ;  or,  in  part,  worthy  of  note  here  are  Nebi,  the  most  admir* 
)f  Arabic  also.  As  the  language  of  the  Os-  ed  poet  of  the  ^ntury,  Nefi,  the  first  of  Turk- 
nanlis  is  crowded  full  of  Persian  words,  com-  ish  satirists,  Naima  the  historian,  and  Hcgi 
)onQds,  phrases,  forms  of  construction  even,  so  Khalfah,  the  historian,  geographer,  biographer, 
s  their  hbtory,  their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  and  encyclopssdist,  a  man  of  inmiense  learning 
i  re-working  of  Persian  material,  an  echo  of  and  industry,  whose  history  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
Persian  taste.  The  history  of  the  Osmanli  and  Turkish  literature,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief 
Iterature  commences  with  that  of  Osmanli  authority  upon  its  subject,  for  both  the  East 
lationality ;  even  before  the  power  of  the  dy-  and  the  West.  In  the  18th  century,  the  dis- 
lasty  was  established  by  the  capture  of  Oon-  tinguished  vizier  Baghib  Pasha  is  eminent  both 
{taatinople,  works  had  been  produced  which  as  an  author  and  as  a  patron  of  learning ;  but 
he  nation  has  never  let  perish,  and  has  hardly  among  the  innumerable  writers,  in  every  de- 
ixcelled ;  prominent  among  the  great  names  partment,  of  the  last  (ientury  or  two,  there  are 
>f  this  era  are  those  of  Sheikhi,  the  romantic  few  who  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed ; 
)oet,  and  also  the  ablest  physician  of  his  time,  we  may  mention  merely  Said  Bufet  Efiendi, 
>f  Solyman  Ohelebi,  of  Nesimi  the  free-think-  Aini  Effendi,  and  Pertev  Effendi  as  the  most 
)r,  &c.  But  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  esteemed  poets.  The  Turks  have  done  little 
iv^hole  history  of  the  literature  was  the  follow-  for  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  illus- 
ng  century,  the  16th,  chiefly  during  the  reigns  tration  of  their  own  language,  but,  on  the  oth- 
)f  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  his  son  Selun.  er  hand,  a  great  deal  fbr  that  of  the  Arabic 
Sarly  in  the  century  wrote  Meshihi,  renowned*  and  Persian.  The  press  was  introduced  into 
is  an  elegiast,  and  Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  a  man  Oonstantinople  early  in  the  18th  century,  by 
)f  onivereal  learning,  and  an  admired  author  in  Ibrahim  Effendi,  and,  both  there  and  else- 
nany  different  departments,  especially  in  his-  where,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  publishing 
ory  and  in  Moslem  jurisprudence.  Both  these  the  most  important  works  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
)raaches  are  of  ^eat  importance  and  promi-  and  Turkish,  especially  the  latter  (induding  the 
leace  in  the  Turkish  literature.  The  latter  of  series  of  official  histories),  together  with  hosts 
:hem— of  inferior  interest  to  us,  but  of  the  of  less  valuable  or  altogether  insignificant  pro« 
lighest  consequence  to  the  Turks  themselves,  duotions.  Many  translations  have  been  made 
u  its  double  aspect,  religious  and  legal,  and  by  the  Turks  of  European  as  well  as  oriental 
ilso  iadispensable  to  those  who  would  rally  un-  works. — ^The  most  accessible  and  useful  helps 
ierstand  the  internal  life  of  the  nation — ^is  illns-  to  the  study  of  Turkish  are,  of  granmiars,  those 
trated  by  an  unbroken  series  of  great  writers,  of  Davids  (London,  1832)  and  Bedhouse  (in 
b  hbtory,  beside  general  and  independent  an-  French,  Paris,  1846) ;  Kazem-B^^s  grammar 
^ors,  such  as  Mohammed  Effendi,  Bechevi,  (inBussian;  but  in  German  byZei&er,  Leipsio, 
Qaji  Khalfah,  &c.,  deserve  especial  notice  the  1848)  includes  also  the  other  dialects,  and  is 
line  of  official  historiographers  and  annalists  valuable  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  lan- 
of  the  realm,  commencing  with  Saad-ed-Deen ;  guage;  Bohtlingk^s  i^oot  grammar  (in  G«r- 
^OQg  his  successors  may  be  particularly  men-  man,  St.  Petersburg,  1851)  is  also  important  in 
tioned  Naima,  Beshid,  Izzi,  and  Vasif.  Not-  this  bearing.  Of  chrestomathies,  we  have  one 
n-ithstanding  the  turgid  and  affected  style  of  by  Dieterici  (in  French,  Berlin,  1854),  and  Bar- 
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ker's  reading  book,  grammw,  and  Tocabnlairy  Tnika  had  wandered  westward  as  lar  is  tk 

(London,  1^54).     The   best  dictionaries   are  Don ;  thej  are  mentioned  bj  Pliny  uider  the 

those  of  Eieffer  and  Bianchi  (2d  edition,  Paris,  name  of  Turo»,  and  by  Pompomos  Mels  loider 

1848-6,  Tnrkish-French),  and  Redhoase  {Lsm-  that  of  Inroa ;  while  other  ^bes  bad  not  loi^ 

don,  1656-^7);  a  new  and  more  complete  one,  alter  penetrated  into  the  raoontainoos  repoE« 

by  Zenker,  explained  in  French  and  German,  ia  of  Ama  Minor.    In  the  4th  and  5th  centoritf 

now  (1862)  upon  the  point  of  appearing.     See  of  the  Ghristian  era,  a  portion  of  tbe  Tnrki 

also  Max  MaUer,  **  Science  of  Language^^  (Lon-  who  had  remained  in  the  N.  W.  of  Ohini  sm- 

don  and  New  York,  1862).  oeeded  in  conquering  two  provinces  of  tk 

TURKS,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  oonntry,  which  they  organized  as  indepeodest 

of  the  Turanian  £unily,  for  an  acoonnt  of  kingdoms,  to  which  the  Ohineae  ghrethemnia 

whose  lingnistio  and  ethnological  aflSnities  the  of  Tchao  and  Northern  Liang ;  bot  the  greiter 

reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  on  the  Tuba-  part  of  those  who  were  diiTen  out  in  tb« 

KiAN  Raob  and  Lakouaqbs,  and  Tubkish  Lan-  8d  century  rallied  aronnd  Lake  BalkasL  lad 

oiTAOB  and  LirBBATUBB.    In  former  ethnologi*  after  the  6th  century  made  no  foither  separate 

cfd  ckssificationa  they  were  sometimes  set  down  appearance  in  history.    In  tiie  eartjport  of  the 

as  a  Caucasian  race,  and  in  physical  charac^  6th  century  a  new  Turkiflh  empire^  apparentJT 

teristics  some  of  their  tribes  are  nearly  or  quite  j^^^^^  ^  nuclens  in  what  is  now  Independent 

what  has  been  termed  Caucasian;  but  more  Toorkistan  and  Soongaria,  threatened  tbe  peace 

recent  science  shows  that  with  the  Indo-Euro-  of  Asia.    They  renewed  their  conflict  with 

pean  family  they  have  no  connection.    The  first  China  at  the  £.  and  with  Perns  it  tk  S.  W^ 

traces  we  find  of  them  are  as  dwellers  upon  the  and  in  569  formed  an  alltanoe  with  Joiin  \L 

northern  slopes  of  the  Altai  range  and  along  the  then  emperor  of  Oonstantmople,  for  the  oTe^ 

valleys  of  the  Tang*nu  mountains,  between  the  throw  of  the  Sassanides.   Bot  this  Tiirkifih 

Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers,  on  the  confines  of  Si-  empire  (which  the  Chinese  called  Tu-Uol  ^f 

beria  and  China.    From  this  region  a  portion  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Turiu  at  imperial dooi- 

them  emigrated  S.  W.  into  the  country  now  nation,  was  an   agglomeration  of  diMOtik 

known  as  Independent  Toorkistan,  occupying  peoples  in  one  huge  nation,  with  no  comBice 

the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Ozus ;  another  bond  of  union  or  citizenship,  and  its  verr  n^^ 

party,  taking  a  S.  S.  £•  course,  passed  beyond  ness  contributed  to  its  weakneas.  In  744  tbe 

the  Altai,  crossed  the  great  desert  and  the  Thian-  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  attacb  of  t^ 

shan  mountains,  and  established  themselves  in  Hoei-he  or  Hoei-hu,  as  ue  CSunase  m^ 

the  vicinity  of  Koko-nor  and  around  the  waters  them  (the  Uigurs  of  western  writers),  vtm3 

of  the  Hoang-ho.    Here  they  led  a  nomadic  Turkisn  tribe  who  had  prerioosly  bees  Rbj«|t9 

life,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  of  the  Tu-kiu  empire.     There  were  tt  p 

afforded  pasturage  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  time,  and  had  been  for  some  oentories,  8 oisuccf 

and  depending  upon  these  and  the  resources  of  Turkish  tribes  or  nations  in  centralis  ^^ 

the  chase  for  a  subsistence.    A  small  number  Uigurs  never  attained  to  the  Ttft  poyer « 

of  their  tribes  preferred  a  permanent  settle-  their  predecessors,  but  they  were  theHRtot 

ment,  and  engaged  in  iigricultural  pursuits;  the  Turkish  tribes  to  adopt  a  written  lanpi^' 

but  the  great  oody  were  for  ages  nomads,  and  At  first  they  were  Buddhists ;  bntaboDttbe4D 

by  their  frequent  excursions  for  plunder  into  century  they  became  very  goneraUy  the  *«• 

the  Chinese  towns  and  villages  became  the  ter-  pies  of  2k>roaster,  and  in  the  9th  or  10th  cestiirT 

ror  of  that  industrious  but  timid  race.    This  embraced  Islamism,  which  had  niasjdortnttf 

branch  of  the  Turkish  family,  occupying  N.  W.  suited  to  their  taste.  In  the  Vest  ^^, 

China,  were  called  by  the  Chinese  Hiung-nn  'was  overthrown  in  848  by  the  Kii^gheezTiiw- 

(*'  vile  slaves"),  but  proved  too  powerfiil  for  but  they  maintained  an  independent  m^ 

them  for  several  centuries ;  and  their  empire  in  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thian-sban  "^^^  T^L 

the  2d  century  B.  C.  extended,  it  is  said,  from  A.  D.  1000,  when  the  increasing  power  of  i» 

the  sea  of  Japan  to  the  Volga,  and  embraced  Ehitans  in  China  compelled  tiieir  ^?^r| 

the  whole  of  centrid  Asia  and  a  considerable  westward.    The   invasion  of  ^^*K*  rT 

portion  of  Siberia.  They  intermarried  with  the  overthrew  the  last  remains  of  the  T""^ 

imperial  famUy  of  China,  and  held  the  Chinese  pire  in  central  Asia ;  but  the  prooineDt  df^ 

nation  as  vassals.    At  length,  near  the  com-  of  that  conqueror  and  his  snocesaon  were  w^. 

mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese  from  this  very  tribe  of  Uignra  ^.!!^^^ 

emperor,  by  the  aid  of  barbarian  allies,  defeat-  their  superior  intelligence.    But  ^Jr^j^i 

ed  the  Hinn^^-nu,  and  by  encouraging  divisions  the  time  waning  in  power  m  *^,S^ 

between  their  tribes  contributed  to  their  final  seats,  the  Turks  were  Acquiring  nert^' 

overthrow.    In  A.  D.  90  that  portion  of  the  in  the  West.  In  the  6th  and  Tth««J^^j^ 

ffiung-nu  empire  occupying  the  region  S.  of  the  were  already  in  possession  of  an  ene^  ^^ 

AltM  united  with  the  Chinele  in  a  war  upon  gion  in  what  is  now  Asiatic  ^^^I*f^   ir 

the  northern  portion,  which  resulted  in  their  pressing  forward  toward  S.  E.  J^^^^r^ 

expulsion  from  the  territory  they  had  hitherto  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  Toolooni^^  ^ 

occupied,  and  their  return  to  their  former  home  Ikshides,  who  were  the  reigning  ^«^^^. 

in  Independent  Toorkistan.    Before  the  com-  Egypt,  were  Turks.  In  the  9th  <^^p^; 

mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  a  tribe  of  ish  dynasty,  the  Taheiidea,  nw  i& ' 
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and  their  snccessors,  the  Gaznevides  and  th^  are  in  the  habit  Sf  coining  oyer  annually  from 

Gharides,  extended  their  sway  from  Persia  to  the  Bermndfus  to  work  at  salt  raking,  retorning 

India  between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.    A  when  the  season  is  over.    This  and  the  Oaicoe 

more  famous  Turkish  dynasty  however  than  group  constitute  a  U.  S.  consulate,  of  which  the 

either  of  these  was  that  of  the  Seljooks  (see  ports  of  entry  are  Grand  Turk,  Bait  Cay,  East 

8euook8),  whose  dominion  extended  in  the  Harbor,  and  West  Oaicos.    The  value  of  im- 

latter  part  of  the  11th  century  from  the  fron-  ports  from  the  United  States  in  1660  was  $87,- 

tiers  of  Ohina  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  829.70,  and  of  salt  exported  to  the  United 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  vast  empire  crumbled  States  $107,978.74.    American  vessels  entered, 

to  pieces  from  its  want  of  homogeneity,  and  the  164,  tonnage  86,584,  which  was  a  decrease  of 

Seljookian  sultans  submitted  to  be  the  tributa-  68  vessels  from  the  previous  year,  while  the 

ries  of  the  Mongol  emperors.  At  the  beginning  British  shipping  in  the  American  trade  had  in- 

of  the  14th  century  the  Ottoman  empire  was  creased.    The  total  exports  fr*om  the  district  in 

founded  by  Othman,  a  Betook  chief,  and  in  the  1858  amounted  to  about  $200,000,  and  the  im^ 

succeeding  centuries  spread  over  a  vast  ter-  ports  to  $175,000. 

ritory  in  Asia  and  Europe.  (SeeTuBKBT.)  The  TURMEBIO,  the  rhizoma  of  the  East  Indian 
Turkish  tribes  which  had  submitted  to  the  plant  eureuma  longa^  and  also  of  the  0.  rotwh- 
Mongol  invasion  in  1257,  and  still  remained  in  da^  of  the  natural  order  Bingiberaesm,  The  root 
the  region  of  the  Thian-shan,  the  Aral,  and  the  is  perennial,  tuberous,  and  internally  of  a  deep 
Oftspian,  sent -out  colonies  N.  of  the  Caspian  yellow  or  orange  color.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
into  that  portion  of  southern  Russia  lying  on  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  China, 
the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  where,  under  the  Bengal,  and  Java.  The  root  9btained  from 
name  of  Tartars,  several  tribes  of  them  still  oc-  China  is  said  to  be  the  best.  It  is  received  in 
cupy  extensive  territories.  While  aoknowledg-  f^ort  cylindrical  pieces  about  as  thick  as  the 
ing  the  Russian  sway,  they  are  still  zealous  Mo-  finger,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  greenish  yellow 
hammedans.  The  Tartar  invaders  of  Toorkis-  externally,  hard  and  compact,  and  easily  pul- 
tan,  instead  pf  impressing  their  own  habits  and  verized  to  a  yellow  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar 
language  upon  the  Turks  of  that  country,  grad-  odor,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 
ually  became  identified  with  the  people  they  matic  taste.  It  yields  to  alcohol  and  ether  a 
had  conquered  ;  and  eventually,  the  Turkish  yellow  coloring  matter  termed  onrcumine,  the 
element  again  predominating,  in  the  age  fol-  color  of  which  is  rapidly  changed  by  alkalies 
lowing  the  death  of  Tamerkne  they  had  in-  to  reddish  brown ;  a  property  which  is  made 
vaded  and  subdued  Armenia  and  the  countries  use  of  in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  the 
bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  From  presence  of  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  white 
this  region  they  were  expelled  m  the  16th  cen-  nnsized  paper  is  dyed  with  a  tincture  or  de- 
tury  by  the  Soofees.  In  the  same  century  the  coction  of  turmeric,  and  is  kept  in  the  labora- 
Usbecks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  primarily  inhabiting  tory  carefully  preserved  from  access  of  acid  or 
the  southern  provinces  of  Chinese  Toorkistan  alkaline  vapors.  This  is  what  is  called  tur- 
below  iJie  Thian-shan  mountains,  and  said  to  be  meric  paper.  The  root  had  formerly  some  rep- 
^escendants  of  the  Uigurs  and  the  Naimans,  utation  as  a  medicine,  especially  for  jaundice 
made  their  way  westward  and  overran  not  only  and  other  visceral  diseases.  It  resembles  gin- 
Independent  Toorkistan^  but  the  countries  ad-  ger  in  its  properties  as  a  stimulant  aromatic; 
jacent  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  were,  after  and  in  India  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment, 
maintaining  their  power  for  more  than  a  cen-  especially  in  curries.  In  dyeing  it  affords  a 
tury,  reduced  to  subjection  by  still  another  fine  yellow  color,  but  not  permanent.  In 
Turkish  tribe,  the  Toorkomans.  The  Toorko-  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  give  a  c61or  to 
mans  and  Usbecksare  now,  in  the  ancient  seat  ointments  and  other  preparations, 
of  the  Turks,  the  principal  remaining  tribes  TURNBULL,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  American 
of  that  powerful  race.  The  Kalmucks  between  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Whitebum,  Lin- 
the  lower  Yolffa  and  Don,  the  Bashkirs  between  lithgowshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1809.  After 
the  Volga  ana  Irtish,  and  the  Takoots  on  the  being  graduated  at  Glasgow  university,  he  at- 
banks  of  the  Lena,  are  also  Turkish  tribes,  in  tended  the  lectures  of  Chalmers  and  Wilson  at 
which  tiiere  has  been  some  admixture  of  the  Edinburgh,  studied  theology  under  Drs.  Dick 
Mongol  element,  but  who  yet  preserve  suffi-  and  Mitchell,  united  with  the  Baptist  denomi- 
ciently  the  Turkish  characteristics  to  be  fkirly  nation,  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland 
admitted  as  belonging  to  the  great  Turkish  and  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
family.  The  Takoots  are  the  only  Turkish  race  1833,  settling  in  Danbnry,  Conn.  In  1885  he 
which  professes  Shamanism.  accepted  an  appointment  as  a  home  missionary 
TURK^S  ISLANDS,  or  TrrBQtTBS,  a  group  of  to  Michigan,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
islets  which  lie  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later 
-  Bahama  archipelago,  about  60  m.  N.  from  the  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  pop.  esthnated  at  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  chnrdi  in  that  city. 
1,200.  Grand  Key  or  Turk's  is  the  principal  in  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
island,  and  salt  is  the  only  article  exported  from  Boylston  street  (now  Harvard  street)  Baptist 
the  group.  The  number  of  the  population  fine-  church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  6  years, 
tuatesgrcmtly  at  different  times,  as  many  people  since  which  time  he  has  been  pastor  it  the 
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first  Baptist  cbnroh  hi  HarAbrd.    In  1861  he  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  eonyention  ofthepeo' 

received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Madison  nni-  pie  of  South  Carolina  which  passed  the  iM- 

yersitj.     He  has  published  *'The  Theatre*'  ing  ordinance,  and  he  wrote  the  address  of  tic 

(Boston,  1840);    ^'Olympia  Morata"  (Boston,  convention  to  the  people.    After  the  prociioi- 

1 842) ;  ^*  y inet's  Vital  Christianity,"  translated,  tion  of  President  Jackson  was  received  in  Sotili 

with  an  introdnction  and  notes  (Boston,  1846) ;  Carolina,  and  volnnteers  were  raised  in  fldditkn 

*'The  Genins  of  Scotland"  (New  York,  1847);  to  the  militia  already  oiganized  to  resist  tk 

**Tlie  Genios  of  Italy"  (New  York,  1849);  federal  government,  he  was  the  first  to  eaiif; 

*'  Theophany,  or  the  Manifestation  of  God  in  as  a  private  soldier.     A  lofty  monnment  i: 

Christ"  (Hartford,  1851);   ^^Yinet's  Miscella-  Charleston,  erected  by  the  nQllification  paitj. 

nies"  (New  York,  1852) ;  ^^  Pulpit  Orators  of  commemorates  his  services  to  their  caose. 

France  and  Switzerland"  (New  York,  1858);  TURNER,  Edwabd,  a  Scottish  chemist. bon 

"Christ  in  History,  or  the  Central  Power"  in  1798,  died  in  London,  Feb.  13,1889.  h 

(Boston,  1856);  and  "Life  Pictures,  or  Sketches  was  educated  at  the  univernty  of  Edinbnif i; 

from  a  Pastor^s  Note  Book"  (New  York,  1857).  and  in  1828  was  appointed  professor  d  ch«2s- 

He  has  edited  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Discus-  istry  in  University  college,  tiien  called  the  m- 

sions  on  Philosophy,"  with  a  historical  intro-  versity  of  London,  a  position  which  he  fi^e^i 

duction,'  and  was  for  several  years  the  senior  until  his  death.    He  is  chiefly  bown  br  h\^ 

editor  of  the  "Christian  Review,"  a  Baptist  "Elements  of  Chemi^,"  which  has  passed 

quarterly  periodical.  through  numerous  editions,   ffn  libors  were 

TURNBULL,  Robert  James,  an  American  devoted  principally  to  inorganic  cbemisur. 
political  writer,  horn  in  New  Smyrna,  Florida,  TURNER,  Joseph  Mallobd  Wnuix.  ac 
m  Jan.  1775, 'died  in  South  Carolina  in  1833.  English  painter,  horn  in  London,  Apiil  2S. 
His  father  was  an  English  physician,  and  his  1775,  died  in  Chelsea,  Dec  19,1861.  Hisfs- 
mother  a  Greek  lady  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  ther  pursued  the  calling  of  a  hsrher  and  hta- 
The  father,  Dr.  Tumhull,  in  connection  with  dresser  in  Maiden  lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  it 
Lord  Hillshorough,  ohtained  grants  from  the  this  neighhorhoodtiie  painter  paaeed  his  ciilid- 
English  government  ahout  the  year  1772  for  hood — a  circumstance  noticed  with  eodk  par- 
settling  a  Greek  colony  in  Florida,  which  had  ticularity  hy  Rnskin  on  account  of  its  prescmed 
heen  ceded  to  Great  Britain  hy  Spain  in  1768.  influence  upon  his  style  and  thooghts  in  s^« 
About  1,500  persons  from  the  Miediterranean  years.    Having  at  5  years  of  age  accdspiniea 
islands,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  were  in-  his  father  on  a  professional  visit  to  tbe  hocse 
duced  to  emigrate,  arid  by  them  New  Smyrna  of  a  Mr.  Tomldnson,  he  imme^tdj  after- 
was  founded.    The  project,  however,  was  on  ward  drew  from  memory  a  copy  of « li®  ^ 
the  whole  a  failure ;  and  Dr.  Turn  bull,  adher-  an  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  vhich  he  bad  sees 
ing  to  the  popular  side  in  the  revolution,  for-  there  with  such  accuracy  as  to  astonish  b^ 
feited  his  grants  from  government,  and  remov-  parents,  who  thereupon,  it  is  said,  ^^'^^ 
ed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.    His  son  Robert  James  the  idea  of  making  a  painter  of  hint  Tkac^ 
was  educated  in  England,  and  after  his  return  forth  his  pencil  was  seldom  idle,  ani  t^^ 
to  America  studied  law  in  Charleston  and  Phil-  water  colors  and  brushes  supplied  hf  1^  »* 
adelphia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac-  ther,  he  made  sketches  of  the  principal  objeds 
tised  in  Charleston  until  1810,  when  he  retired  which  his  limited  field  of  observation  prmt<^ 
to  the  country,  where  he  had  a  large  planta-  After  a  year  or  two  of  schooling,  during  »^ 
tion.    His  first  essay  as  a  political  writer  was  he  occupied  himself  more  with  sketcbiogtre^ 
a  treatise  on  the  penitentiary  system,  which  cattle,  and  landscapes  from  nature,  tbaa  witu 
attracted  attention  both  in  America  and  Eng-  books,  he  was  employed  by  tlie  engrawr  Jom 
land.    In  1827  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Raphael  Smith  to  color  prints,  to  whieh  o^ 
"  Charleston   Mercury,"  which    were   subse-  pation  succeeded  the  painting  of  ^J*^! 
quently  collected   and   published   under  the  grounds,  and  other  accessories  for  architeeiK* 
name  of  "The  Crisis,"  and  became  the  text  designs.     The   example  of  Cozens  and  tae 
book  of  the  nullification  party.    In  1880  Mr.  friendship  of  Girtin,  two  of  the  foondenof » 
Turnbull  published  a  treatise  on  "  The  Tri-  British  school  of  water  colors,  led  him  to  «• 
bunal  of  Dernier  Resort,"  in  which  he  argued  tempt  higher  things;  and  in  1790,  having  tw 
that  "  each  state  has  the  unquestionable  right  year  previous  become  a  stadent  at  the  rp 
to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  the  constitution,  academy,  he  exhibited  a  water  cotor  '  >«* 
and  to  interpose  its  sovereign  powers  to  arrest  of  the  Archbishop^s  Palace,  ^'*'"^ii^,^«>d 
their  progress  and  to  protect  its  citizens."    In  works  depicting  scenes  in  the  ^^Y    r  he 
1831  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  "  Free  Trade  of  London  followed,  and  with  ««*  .J*  "* 
Convention"  which  assembled  at  Columbia,  S.  showed  increasing  power  and  ^^"P!*^lj^J 
C,  and  was  the  author  of  the  report  put  forth  fusing  more  light  into  his  pictora  »*"  ''jr 
by  that  body.    He  was  conspicuous  also  in  a  oontemporary  artists,  and  *^<**"**  jL^^t 
similar  convention  which  met  at  Charleston  in  some  novel  effect  derived  ftom  a  doM      . 
Feb.  1882.    On  July  4,  1882,  he  delivered  an  of  nature.    In  1798  he  was  «ng»P^  ^^plj^^ 
oration  before  an  assemblaffe  of  the  nuUifica-  trate  Walker's  ".Itinerant"  and  the   r^ 
tion  party,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  marked  Magazine;"  and  during  the  next  5 or  o 
effe<$  upon  the  next  election.    In  Nov.  1882,  he  made  sketches  for  this  purpose  m  »""• 
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)arts  of  England,  iSBiiig  up  Ms  intervals  of  not  however  afford  a  fair  test  of  tbe  compar*- 
eisare  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  Although  tive  merits  of  tbe  two  painters ;  Turner's  studies 
mtil  near  the  cmnmenoement  of  the  present  being  elaborate  and  carefd  illustrations  of  all 
century  be  painted  chiefly  in  water  colors,  a  tbe  principal  forms  of  landscape  composition, 
)raQcb  of  the  art  then  by  no  means  in  high  while  Claude's  are  but  incidental  memoranda  of 
)stimation  and  but  imperfectly  developed,  the  pictures.  In  further  competition  with  Claude 
)rilliancy  and  singular  fidelity  of  his  finished  he  painted  his  "  Sun  rising  through  a  Mist," 
Irawings  began  to  attract  attention,  and  by  *'  Crossing  the  Brook,"  ^  Apuleia  in  search  of 
nany  critics  of  the  day  his  preeminence  in  Apuleius,"  "Dido  building  Carthage,"  and 
andscape  painting  was  even  then  predicted,  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  his  individuality 
Che  royal  academy  ratified  this  opinion  by  soon  broke  through  the  shackles  of  mere  imi- 
electing  him  in  1799  an  associate,  and  in  1802  tation,  and  subsequent  to  1816  he  worked  ao- 
iQ  academician.  He  had  hitherto  confined  cording  to  his  own  ideas,  indifferent  to  the 
limself  chiefly  to  representatiolis  of  English  or  examples  of  preceding  masters.  The  variety 
(?el3h  scenery,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  of  subjects  he  attempted  during  the  12  years 
icademio  rank  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  such  previous  to  this  time  affords  a  carious  illustra- 
imbitions  subjects  as  "The  Fifth  Flagne  of  tion  of  the  originality  and  audacity  of  his  genius. 
Sgypt,"  "  The  Army  of  the  Medes  destroyed  Not  content  with  the  production  of  works  like 
Q  the  Desert  by  a  Whirlwind,"  and  "The  the  "Shipwreck,"  the  "Wreck  of  the  Mino- 
fenth  Plagae  jof  Egypt,"  executed  in  oils ;  but  taur,"  and  the  "  Snow  Storm — ^Hannibal  crosa- 
hese,  in  spite  of  their  imaginative  power,  were  ing  the  Alps,"  which  presented  with  incompa- 
ess  popular  tiian  hia  "  Dutch  Boats  in  a  G«le,"  rable  power  the  elements  in  their  wildest  fiiry, 
'  Fishermen  upon  a  Lee  Shore  in  Squally  or  like  the  "Edinburgh  from  Oalton  Hill"  and 
iTeather,"or  "Falls  of  the  Clyde."  The  sur-  the  "Falls  of  Schaffhausen,"  he  ransacked 
massing  excellence  of  his  representations  of  Lempriere's  dictionary  for  slibjects,  painted  hu- 
narine  scenery  and  of  water  under  all  condi-  morous  and  whimsical  pieces,  such  as  a  "  Coun- 
ioDs  was  first  recognized  in  the  latter  class  of  try  Blacksmith  disputing  upon  the  Price  charged 
pictures.  In  1802  he  first  visited  France,  com-  to  the  Butcher  for  Shoeing  his  Pony,"  and  even 
Qemorating  his  arrival  in  that  country  by  a  attempted  sacred  history,  having  in  1808  ex- 
)icture  of  "  Calais  Pier ;"  and  thenceforth  at  hibited  a  "  Holy  Family."  From  1815  his  con- 
nregular  periods  he  made  extended  and  soH-  ceptions  expanded  with  his  increasing  observa- 
arj  tours  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  tion  and  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  n»- 
he  Rhiue  land,  the  fruits  of  which  were  pre-  ture,  and  subsequent  to  his  first  visit  to  Italy 
anted  in  manifold  sketches,  drawings,  and  fin-  in  1819  his  style  may  be  said  to  have  matured 
shed  pictures.  In  1807  he  was  elected  pro-  into  its  full  splendor.  Between  1820  and  1840, 
iBssor  of  perspective  to  the  royal  academy,  and  when  he  returned  from  his  third  and  last  visit 
Q  this  capacity  delivered  a  few  lectures,  which  to  Italy,  the  second  having  been  made  in  1829, 
Lccording  to  the  general  account  were  little  he  was  perhaps  greatest  and  most  original ;  and 
creditable  to  his  abilities  as  an  artist.  He  his  "  Bay  of  Baiffi,"  "  Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
eems  to  have  been  unable  to  express  himself  phemus,"  "  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge," 
rith  sufficient  clearness  to  interest  his  classes,  "  Childe  Harold,  or  Modem  Italy,"  "  Slavers 
ind  cared  Uttle  about  imparting  instruction,  throwing  overboard  tbe  Dead  and  Dying — ^Ty- 
tnless  he  perceived  an  ability  on  the  part  of  phoon  coming  on,"  "  The  Fighting  T6m6raire 
he  pupil  to  profit  by  his  obscure  hints,  towed  to  her  last  Moorings,"  and  other  works 
^Turner,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspeo-  produced  within  this  period,  represent  the 
ive  to  the  royal  academy,"  says  Buskin,  his  highest  efforts  of  landscape  painting  in  oom- 
)anegyrist,  "  did  not  know  what  he  professed,  position,  in  color,  and  in  the  general  vein  of 
;Qd  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  single  poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them.  The 
(uilding  in  true  perspective  in  his  life ;  he  tendency  toward  brilliancy  of  light  and  color 
Irew  them  only  with  as  much  perspective  as  which  several  of  these  works  evinced  became 
iiited  him."  With  his  election  as  an  academi-  during  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  the  most 
iian  terminates  what  is  known  as  the  first  style  marked  feature  of  his  style ;  and,  disregardhig 
»f  Tnrner,  or  that  in  which  he  studied  and  individualityofformorlocal  color,  he  made  light 
mitated  the  methods  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  with  all  its  prismatic  varieties  the  sole  object 
md  others  of  his  predecessors,  and  elaborated  of  his  studies.  The  consequences  were  lament- 
he  details  of  nature  with  a  sobriety  of  color  able  to  his  reputation,  and  his  remaining  works, 
ipproximating  to  coldness.  His  second  style,  loosely  executed,  untrue  to  nature,  and  appar- 
rhich  in  general  terms  may  be  said  to  embrace  ently  without  meaning  or  form,  excited  the 
he  period  between  1802  and  1882  (dthough  ridicule  or  pity  of  most  who  beheld  them.  It 
lach  a  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  to  be  was  said  that  the  hanging  committees  were 
idopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience  only),  com-  sometimes  in  doubt  which  side  of  his  pictures 
nenced  with  an  imitation  of  Claude  Lorraine;  to  suspend  uppermost,  and  that  the  artist  had 
md  the  desire  to  rival  and  if  possible  to  sur-  by  mistake  forwarded  his  palette  set  with  ool- 
?a8s  his  model  led  to  the  publication  in  1808  ors  instead  of  a  picture.  There  are  however 
>f  his  Liber  Studiarum,  the  superiority  of  some  who  profess  to  see  amid  the  extravagances 
(7hich  over  the  Liber  Veritatu  of  Claude  does  of  his  latest  style  a  solid  foundation  of  .truth 
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and  infinite  8iigf;eBtiT0ne0B;  but  the  number  mination  of  hia  earner,  are  bow  dtpesteda 
of  such  persons  is  inoonsiderable,  and  accord-  the  national  gallery.  Two  of  them,  the ''Bsl^* 
ing  to  the  popular  opinion  his  later  pictures  ing  of  Carthage,"  which  he  esteemed  so  hi^k 
might  better  never  have  been  painted.    In  one  that  he  is  said  to  have  announced  his  mte&tkiB 
department  of  his  art,  however,  that  of  design-  of  being  buried  in  it,  and  '^  Son  risiDg  throcjii 
ing  from  nature  for  illustrated  works,  Turner  a  Mist,"  with  a  feeling  prompted  by  his  eailj 
remained  in  the  highest  request  until  the  close  rivalry  of  Claude,  he  directed  dbodd  be  \m 
of  his  life ;  and  in  none  of  his  productions  does  next  to  prominent  works  by  that  master.  Bi 
he  appear  more  truly  great  than  in  his  finished  drawings,  studies,  and  sketches,  nmsberifig  fa- 
drawings  and  engraved  designs.    Among  the  together  upward  of  nineteen  thousaod,  coo- 
most  £unous  of  these  may  be  mentioned  his  stitute  with  the  paintings  a  legacy  of  inesa- 
^^Bivers  of  England,"  **ltivers  of  France,"  mable  value,  and  have  been  cleaned,  mm- 
'^England  and  Wales,"  ^^  Scenery  of  the  South-  ed,  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Roskin.   '^Tunter." 
em  Coast,"  and  the  exquisite  illustrations  of  says  Leslie  in  his  ^*  Autobiographical  Sec<^- 
the  poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others,  lections,"  ^^  was  short  and  stoat,  and  be  hid 
in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  land-  a   sturdy,   sailor-like  walk.    There  was  is 
scape  in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms  superior  to  fact  nothing  elegant  in  his  ^ipetniioe,  foil 
that  of  any  other  artist  on  record.    Fine  line  of  elegance  as  he  waa  in  art;  lie  migbt  be 
engravings  of  large  size  have  ako  been  ezecut-  taken  for  the  captain  of  a  riTer  fteamboat  at 
ed  from  some  of  his  most  remarkable  paintings;  the  first  glance ;  but  a  second  voold  fiod  fkr 
and,  as  if  conscious  that  his  reputation  waa  des-  more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  in  ordiniry 
tibed  to  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  class  mind.    There  waa  that  peculiar  keeoses  of 
of  his  works  (an  anticipation  which  has  par-  expression  in  his  eye  that  is  only  aim  in  men 
tially  proved  correct,  aa  many  of  his  pictures,  of  constant  habita  of  observatioB.  His  Toic« 
owing  to  a  careless  use  of  pigments  and  var-  was  deep  and  musical,  but  he  was  the  most 
nishes,  are  rapidly  losing  their  effects  and  crum-  confused  and  tedioua  speaker  I  erer  heanL'^ 
bling  to  decay),  he  devoted  much  time  to  re-  Though  not  addicted  to  literary  pnnoitis  b« 
touching  the  proofs,  adding  and  altering  the  de-  appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  a  po«in  is 
tails  down  to  the  minutest  twig.    From  1790  blank  verse  entitled  "  The  Fallacies  of  Hope.*' 
until  his  death  he  contributed  to  every  acad-  extracts  from  which,  for  the  meat  put  "desd- 
emy  exhibitipn  except  three,  sending  altogether  tute  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  reason,"  vers  fre- 
259  pictures.^Turner  was  never  married,  and  quentJy  appended  to  the  titles  of  his  pictures  in 
throughout  life  exhibited  an  eccentricity  of  the  royal  academy  catalogues.— The  prooune&t 
character,  whioh,  whether  real  or  assumed,  position  which  Turner  now  oocapies  is  doe  in  eo 
subjected  him  to  many  injurious  aspersions,  slight  degree  to  the  eloquent  if  not  alwije  ii> 
Though  reputed  unsocial,  reserved,  and  unohar-  criminating  criticisms  of  John  Boskin,  vho^ 
itable  in  his  opinions,  he  was,  according  to  Les-  '^Modern  I^ainters,"  conceived  in  an  ioteoid 
lie,  in  reality  of  a  social  nature,  and,  if  not  given  enthusiasm  for  the  genius  of  the  piinter.  coih 
to  pressing  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  tains   an  exhaustive  analysis  of  bis  warU 
was  never  known  to  disparage  them.    One  of  Time  alone  can  determine  whether  he  w»vr 
his  most  prominent  characteristics  was  a  love  together  fortunate  in  his  panegyrist;  bntvitii* 
of  mystification,  under  the  influence  of  which  out  accepting  the  dogma  of  Bnddn  tbat  "mx 
he  worked  and  travelled  alone,  often  conceal-  before  Turner  had  iSbed  the  vol  from  tbe  ace 
ed  his  abode  for  months  from  his  most  in-  of  nature,"  we  may  unhesitatiDgly  proa^ance 
timate  friends,  and  died  finally  after  a  pro-  him  a  consummate  master  of  compostioMn- 
traoted  absence  from  London  in  lod^ngs  at  rivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  laD^capennti 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  known  under  the  name  his  capacity  to  express  the  variety  as  well  as 
of  Booth,  and  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ad-  the  grandeur  of  nature.    Dr.  Waagen,  s  enoe 
miral  in  reduced  circumstances.    Of  his  par-  not  given  to  hero  worship,  declares  thrt  ii<> 
simony  many  exaggerated  stories  have  been  re-  landM^ape  painter  haa  yet  Appeared  with  ^$o 
lated: 
ing  the 

asylum  for  decayed  artists,  ^  ,^w  w«^>,v.     «».-  .,w«.<^  »^  «.v^.«^»^«».«.« r      .    , 

ner^s  Gift,"  and  auch  of  his  pictures  as  were  in  partment  of  aU  timea.    The  only  bMgraiuf  <* 

hb  possession  to  the  nation,  show  that  he  Turner  which  haa  yet  appeared  is  one  by  i^^ 

hoarded  his  money  for  no  purely  selfish  pur-  ter  Thombury  (2  vols.,  LondiNi,  18^^)- 
pose.    His  intentions  were  partially  thwarted       TUBNEB,  Samuel   HuKLBBAar.  ^rv^ 

by  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  instru-  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelp^^^ 

ment  was  drawn;    and  while  his   pictures,  28, 1790,  died  m  New  York,  Dec  81 1^1-^ 

drawings,  and  sketches  have  fortunately  been  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  I^no?^^?'^ 

secured  to  the  nation,  the  remainder  of  hia  in  1807,  studied  theology  under  Bisbop  7 '^^ 

property,  with  the  exception  of  £20,000  ap-  waa  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  27,  ISll,  ai»  in ue 

propriated  to  the  royal  academy,  was  divided  following  year  became  rector  of  *^.^T^ 

among  his  next  of  kin.  The  oil  paintings,  num-  Ghestertown,  Md.,  where  he  f^^"^*"^ 

bering  upward  of  100,  and  comprising  sped-  obliged  to  leave  Maryland  on  aoooont  oi 

mens  of  his  style  from  the  outset  to  the  ter-  health  in  1817.    In  Oct  181^  he  was  «i«cw 
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•rofessor  of  bistorio  theology  In  the  general  British  fishes  in  Gesner^siRffmaJlnfmaZitmi; 
beological  seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1821  and  several  works  on  controversial  divinity, 
rofessor  of  biblical  learning  and  the  inter-  TURNER,  William  Waddbn,  an  American 
•rotation  of  Scripture  in  the  same  institution,  philologist,  bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
le  was  also  in  1881  appointed  professor  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  29,  1859.  He  was 
lebrew  in  Columbia  college.  He  published  brought  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  6  years,  r^ 
'  Thoughts  on  Scriptural  Prophecy,"  ^*  Com-  ceiv^  an  ordinary  school  education,  and  was 
»anioa  to  the  Book  of  G^enesis,"  **  Biographies  apprenticed  to  his  father^s  trade,  that  of  a  oar- 
f  Jewish  Rabbis,"  commentaries  on  the  Epis-  penter ;  but  after  8  years  his  fondness  for  read- 
ies to  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  Ephesians,  and  ingand  other  causes  led  him  to  become  a  print- 
ralatians,  and  otiber  works.  er,  and  he  accordin^y  apprenticed  himself  to 

TURNER,  Shabon,  an  English  historian,  that  trade  in  1829.  He  possessed  a  remarkable 
torn  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1768,  died  there,  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  at 
i'eb.  18,  1847.  He  was  by  profession  an  at-  the  age  of  26  was  master  of  French,  Latin, 
orney,  but  retired  from  business  in  1829.  Hav-  German,  and  Hebrew ;  he  then  studied  Arabic 
ng  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  with  Prof.  Nordheimer,  and  the  two  proposed  to 
>f  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  then  an  unexplored  publish  together  an  Arabic  grammar,  but,  find- 
nine  of  historical  wealth,  he  published  a  ^^  His-  ing  little  encouragement,  prepared  instead  of 
orv  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'*  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1799*  it  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  chrestomathy.  Mr. 
805 ;  new  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1886~*9),  and  sub-  Turner  went  to  New  Haven  to  print  it,  as  the 
eqnently  brought  out  a "  History  of  England  only  sufficient  supply  of  oriental  type  was  to 
n  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  Oontinuation  to  the  be  found  there  and  at  Andover,  and  worked 
)eath  of  Elizabeth^  (6  vols.  4to.,  1814-^29;  8d  upon  it  as  a  compositor  during  the  day,  while 
d.,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1889).  His  other  works  are :  he  prepared  the  manuscript  at  night.  After  the 
'  A  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed  completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Turner  added  to 
Q  the  Creation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the  his  linguistic  attainments  a  knowledge  of  San- 
)elug6"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1886-^9);  ^*  Sacred  Medi-  sent  and  most  of  the  other  leading  Asiatic  Ian- 
ations  by  a  Layman  ;'^  '^  A  Prolusion  on  the  guages,  and  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
rreatness  of  Britain,  and  other  Subjects ;''  and  to  the  languages  of  the  North  American  In- 
^  Richard  IIL,  a  Poem."— Sydney,  an  English  dians,  and  edited  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
clergyman,  son  of  the  prececUng,  became  in  1 888,  the  Dacotah  language,  which  was  published  by 
oon  after  taking  orders,  superintendent  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  In  1842  he  was 
he  reformatory  school  of  the  philanthropic  appointed  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
ociety  in  London,  and  effected  its  reoi^aniza-  languages  in  Union  theological  seminary.  New 
ion  as  the  Red  Hill  reformatory  near  Keigate  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  1862, 
Q 1846 ;  and  since  1857  he  has  been  inspector  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
if  reformatoriea  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  to  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  where  he 
las  published  "  Reformatory  Schools,  a  Letter  continued  till  his  death.  Beside  the  works  al- 
0  0.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P."  (8vo.,  1866) ;  a  ready  mentioned,  Prof.  Turner  translated  Von 
lew  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  father^s  ^'  Sacred  Raumer^s  ^'  America  and  the  American  People," 
listory  of  the  World"  (1868);  several  pam-  and  part  of  Freund's  Latin  dictionary  (1861), 
(hlets  on  reformatory  education ;  and  8  volu-  and  assisted  Dr.  Eauftnann  in  translating  Mao- 
ttinoos  reports  as  inspector  of  reformatories.  keldey's  "  Oompendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law." 

TURNER,  Willijlm,  an  English  physician,        TURNERS.    See  Gymnastics. 
laturalist,  and  divine,  born  in  Morpeth,  North-        TURNING-,  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal, 

tmberland,  about  1620,  died  July  7,  1668.    He  or  other  hard  substances  into  forms  having  usu- 

tudied  medicine  and  divinity  at  Cambridge,  ally  curved,  and  most  commonly  circular  out- 

ind  took  a  decided  part  in  the  religious  discus-  lines,  and  also  of  executing  figures  composed  of 

ions  of  the  time,  whence  he  became  obnoxious  curved  lines  upon  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces, 

0  the  dominant  party,  and  was  imprisoned,  by  means  of  appropriate  tools  and  a  machine 

^fter  his  release  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  called  a  lathe.    Theodore  bf  Samos,  named  by 

tudied  natural  history  at  Znrich  and  Bologna.  Pliny  as  the  inventor  of  turning,  may  have  ori- 

Jpon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  he  returned  ginated  the  application  of  the  process  to  the 

lome,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  became  shaping  of  hard  substances.    The  principle  of 

>hysician  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  later  turning  is  simple.    A  piece  of  wood  or  other 

prebendary  of  York,  dean  of  Wells,  and  canon  hard  substance  being  so  fixed  in  a  horizontal  po- 

)f  Windsor.    When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  sition  by  pivots  or  otherwise  at  its  two  ends  as 

te  was  again  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  but  to  be  allowed  to  revolve  freely  about  an  axis  in 

eturned  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  causedHo  turn 

^as  reinstated  in  all  his  original  benefices,  rapidly  in  this  manner,  while  a  chisel  or  other 

rhe  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  cutting  tool  is  approached  to  the  piece  so  as  to 

'Herball,"  the  first  book  of  which  appeared  in  meet  it  as  it  advances  on  one  side,  and  held 

^ndon  (fol.,  1661),  and  the  second  at  Cologne  firmly  to  it,  the  tool  will  cut  away  from  the 

1552).    He  wrote  also  Atium  PrcBcipuarumy  piece  at  that  place  all  the  material  outside  of  a 

v^rum  apud  Plinium  et  Aristotelem  Mentio  est^  circle  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  its  point 

GTutofia  (8vo.,  Cologne,  1664) ;  the  acooont  of  £rom  the  axis  of  motion ;  ^ns  it  will  give  to 
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the  part  a  drcDlar  outline,  and  will  reduce  the  etring.    Bnt  the  forms  now  more  luaal  mi 

diameter  of  this  circle  as  its  point  is  advanced  especially  for  heavy  work,  are :  1,  the  &s 

ftirther   into   the  material.    The  tool  being  lathe,  in  which  the  treadle  is  by  a  link  made  to 

gradually  moved  along  the  length  of  the  tarn-  give  motion  to  a  crank,  from  a  larger  pmi 

ing  piece,  it  can  thus  be  made  to  rednce  snoces-  wheel  upon  which  a  cord  crossee  in  form  {itk 

mvely  the  entire  length  to  the  circular  outline,  8  to  a  smaller  grooved  wheel  or  poUej  b^ 

and,  by  catting  to  different  depths  in  different  upon  an  axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  tod^ 

parts,  to  produce  a  turned  piece  marked  with  ing  motion  to  it;  2,  the  hand-whed  kthe,]: 

circalar  grooves,  or  other  forms  of  carved  sur-  which  the  power  is  applied  by  the  actioo  i 

face,  as  required  for  ornament  or  use,  and  as  one  or  two  persons  in  turmng  a  wheel,  frca 

seen  in  turned  bed  posts,  the  turned  legs  of  which  a  band  communicates  moTement  to  ^ 

chairs  and  tables,  &c.    The  piece  to  be  cut  or  axis  and  work ;  and  8,  the  power  lathe  for  tk 

worked  to  a  required  form  is  known  as  the  heaviest  work,  moved  by  horses,  water,  <; 

"  work.''    In  the  simpler  modes  of  turning,  the  steam.    Any  wooden  lathe,  sack  ss  is  used  b 

cutting  tool  is  held  to  this  by  the  hand,  but  turoers  in  wood,  is  also  distmgnished  is  a  bed 

steadied  by  means  of  a  fixed  rest.    Outside  cir-  lathe ;  while  those  of  iron,  for  the  best  work  ia 

oular  taming  is  the  most  common,  and  is  known  metals,  are  called  bar  lathes.  Id  any  (mn  d 

as  "centre  work.''    With  lathes  of  peculiar  latiie  sudi  as  those  now  considerad, the tonuDg 

construction  the  work  may  be  turned  noUow,  axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  to  reoore  the  power 

or  bored  or  reamed,  or  turned  both  inside  and  and  give  motion  to  the  piece,inplsceof  the 

out. — ^The  primitive  and  most  simple  kind  of  simple  point  which  can  be  used  in  the  pole 

horizontal  lathe  is  that  known  as  the  pole  lathe,  becomes  indispensable.   Thkaniisc^- 

lathe.    In  this,  from  a  bed  formed  of  two  hori-  ed  the  mandrel,  and  sometimes  the  'iWe  ^ 

zontal  planks  or  beams  with  a  narrow  space  die."    To  support  this  pn^ly,  the  fact  bead, 

running  along  between  them,  and  supported  at  or  headstock — ^that  which  is  fixed  and  fu  id- 

a  suitable  height,  two  uprights  or  puppets  rise,  erence  to  the  workman's  position)  at  tk  lefi 

one  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  the  other  hand  end  of  the  liUiie— is  constroeted  wiih  tro 

having  a  tenon  passing  through  the  space  and  npright  pieces  at  a  suitable  distance  aput  id 

secur^  by  a  wedge  beneath,  so  as  to  be  mov-  firmly  secured  to  the  bed.    Throngh  the  iaow 

able  along  the  bed,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  or  front  one  of  these  uprights  is  a  ctmilar 

length  of  the  work.    Near  the  upper  end  of  opening  containing  a  metalUo  ring  or  colltf, 

each  puppet,  on  the  sides  facing  each  other,  is  within  which  the  mandrel  torna^  and  jpstvith- 

a  conical  iron  or  steel  point,  the  two  being  in  in  or  in  front  of  which  it  terminates  in  in  a* 

the  same  line.  The  piece,  being  cut  to  the  prop-  terior  or  interior  screw  or  other  ^J^^'"^ 

er  length,  is  placed  between  the  points,  and  the  holding  the  chucks,  presently  to  be  notic^ 

movable  puppet  brought  up  so  tnat  both  points  that  fix  the  corresponding  endof  tbewdn. 

are  pressed  slightly  into  its  ends ;  the  line  be-  Into  a  depression  in  the  opposite  end  of  u|e 

tween  these  is  the  axis  about  which  the  piece  mandrel,  the  steel  point  of  a  screw  vUu  s 

will  revolve.    The  fixed  rest  is  placed  con-  worked  by  hand  through  the  outer  npngfe^B 

yeniently  for  steadying  the  tool ;  while  to  turn  advanced  so  as  to  fit  closely ;  and  the  tfo 

the  work,  a  groove  being  cut  about  it^  usually  uprights  thus,  by  means  of  this  point  (or  sone- 

at  the  left  end,  a  stout  cord  or  catgut  is  parsed  times  a  collar),  and  of  the  oolltf  alresd/ws* 

twice  or  oftener  about  the  piece,  then  drawn  tioned,  support  the  mandrel,  and  ^J^^ 

straiffht  and  attached  below  to  a  treadle  to  the  position  required.    On  the  inmrdw 

which   the  workman^s   foot  is  applied,  and  speed  pulleys  and  the  larger  wheel  for  swt 

above  to  an  elastic  pole  or  lath  fixed  atone  motion  are  placed ;  and  directly  beoctu  these, 

end  to  the  ceiling  overhead,  whence,  probably,  under  the  bed,  in  foot  ktbes^  are  the  co^ 

the  name  pole  lath,  or  simply  lath,  or  lathe,  sponding  wheels  upon  the  axis  ^{^^^T^ 

The  workman  holds  the  gouge  or  chisel  to  the  this  axis  being  situated  at  the  required  hM 

work,  and  pressing  down  the  treadle  with  his  and  its  ends  turning  in  collars  in  ^^'^^ 

foot,  the  work  is  caused  to  spin  rapidly  round  at  the  ends  of  the  machine.    When  the «» a 

toward  the  point  of  the  tool ;  and  so  long  the  the  mandrel  extending  through  the  ^^^V 

latter  takes  effect    When  the  treadle,  having  right  terminates  in,  or  is  famished  *^'^  °^ 

come  quite  down,  is  released  by  the  foot,  the  die  part  with,  a  point  for  entering  J"J.^j 

recoil  ofthe  lath  carries  back  the  cord  and  work  the  work,  this  is  called  *"<^°^',.   JJfg 

in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  tool  does  not  or  centre  must  be  accurately  in  the  »'°*5 |Uq 

out.    If  it  is  required  to  turn  the  entire  length  axis  of  the  mandrel;  and  ibM  ^^^^ 

of  the  piece,  the  cord  must  be  shifted  after  a  be  perfectly  parallel  with  both  t^flDYjr 

time  to  the  finished  part.    This  contrivance  of  the  bed  and  that  of  the  ««"*^^ 

serves  for  ordinary  wood  taming ;  but  on  ac-  slit  or  space  along  which  the  ?^Jr^^^Jj^ 

count  of  its  imperfections,  and  especially  the  is  shifted.    By  means  of  a  *^^^^*^J^ 

loss  of  time  during  the  return  or  rising  of  the  upon  the  mandrel,  or  by  8^^f  *^  jf  ^jiJ^f 

treadle,  it  is  now  little  used.    For  light  or  fine  it  within  the  collar  and  to  *5*/J   gj-^jM 

work,  the  pole  is  often  replaced  by  an  elastic  a  conical  form,  it  is  prevented  ^°V"^]j 

bow  and  string  over  head,  the  cord  giving  the  endwise  within  the  headstock.   The/J' 

reTolution  being  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  upright,  or  taibtock,  has  a  tenon  ctmy^ 
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ing  down  throngb  the  Bpaoe  in  the  bed,  upon  ontting  edge  of  hollowed  and  semi-oircolar 
which  it  is  made  to  fit  aoonratelj ;  and  it  is  held  form,  are  used  for  roughing  out  wood  work, 
firmly  by  sorewing  up  against  the  under  side  of  and  chisels  for  smoothing  it  and  bringing  it  to 
the  bed  the  nut  of  a  hand  screw  in  which  the  form;  while  for  ornamenting,  or  executing  va- 
foot  terminates;  by  loosening  this,  the  tailstock  rious  arrangements  of  broken  and  curved  sur^ 
can  be  shifted  to  any  position  r^uired  by  the  face  and  outline,  the  chisels  (then  sometimes 
length  of  the  work,  and  again  fixea    The  point  called  gravers)  receive  an  almost  endless  vari- 
or  ^*  centre"  of  the  tailstock  must  be  in  the  same  ety  of  general  shape  and  of  cutting  edge.    Af- 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel ;  and  in  the  ter  being  turned^  the  work  is  often  polished  by 
better  styles  of  lathe,  this  point  can  also  be  ad-  pressing  against  it  suitable  substances  while  it 
vanced  through  the  upright  by  turning  a  hori-  revolves.    Soft  wood  is  usually  polished  with 
lontal  screw  of  which  it  forms  the  inner  end,  shark^s  skin  or  Dutch  rushes ;  ivory  and  horn, 
for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  work.     In  with  pumice  stone  and  chalk ;   metals,  with 
power  lathes,  the  tailstock  may  be  advanced  tripoli  or  putty  powder. — ^In  the  cases  thus  far 
along  the  bed  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  a  considered,  there  is  but  one  axis  or  centre  line 
pinion  working  in  a  horizontal  rack.    The  fixed  of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  centre  line  is  a  fixed 
and  movable  uprights  may  be  of  cast  iron ;  but  direction  throughout  the  process  of  cnttinff. 
when  the  bed  of  the  lathe  la  of  iron,  the  pup-  But  it  is  desirable  to  execute  work  in  which 
pets  are  sometimes  made  of  oak  or  mahog^y,  the  qutting   in  different  parts  or  moments 
as  lathes  entirely  of  metal  are  subject  to  an  in-  shall  be  in  reference  to  two  or  more  differ- 
Gonvenient  elastic  tremor.    The  construction  ent  axes  through  the  solid  or  surface  acted 
now  described  is  essentially  that  of  the  best  upon.    A  simple  mode  of  effecting  this,  some- 
foot  lathes  for  centre  work,  and  which  are  times  resorted  to,  is  that  of  fixing  the  work 
adapted   to  turning   all   ordinary  materials,  successively  with  the  different  axes,  and  tum- 
whether  metals,  ivory,  or  wood.    The  chucks^  ing  it  at  two  or  more  operations.    But  practi- 
or  oontrivanoes  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  man-  caSy,  a  far  more  complete  and  satisiactory 
drel,  are  of  various  forms  and  construction,  ao-  result  is  attained,  the  forms  executed  being 
cording  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  intended  variable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  workman,  by 
to  secure ;  the  most  common  being  the  screw  incorporating  into  the  lathe  devices  which  shift 
chuok,  the  hollow,  drill,  universal,  concentric  the  place  or  direction  of  Ibe  single  axis  of  mo- 
or die,  and  ring  chuck,  and  the  carrier  and  tion,  and  in  a  defined  manner  and  degree, 
driver.     The  crowning  improvement,  more-  while  the  work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  contin- 
over,in  the  adaptation  of  the  lathe  to  accuracy  ually  acting  upon  it.    This  species  of  turning, 
of  work,  and  to  that  of  all  varieties,  is  attained  with  a  variable  centre  of  the  work  at  different 
through  the  invention  of  the  slide  rest,  a  car-  moments^  takes  several  names  according  to  the 
riage  upon  which  the  tool  is  supported,  and  by  devices  employed  or  the  particular  results  se- 
theconstruotion  of  which  it  can  be  moved  along  cured,  as  eccentric,  geometric,  oval,  and  rose- 
the  work  by  the  machine  or  by  hand,  and  at  engine  turning.    Bu<£  work  is  said  to  be  figure- 
the  same  time  advanced  toward  it,  or  set  at  any  turned ;  and  the  general  principle  is  that  of 
angle,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  re-  employing  some  form  of  chuck  which  shall  give 
qoire. — ^In  wood  turning,  the  woods  most  used  an  oscillation  or  lateral  movement  to  the  axis 
for  common  toys  are  willow,  whitewood,  beech,  of  the  work  during  its  revolutions,  so  as  to  in- 
birch,  and  alder;  for  the  best  wooden  wares,  sure  those  deviations  from  a  simple  circular 
^camore,  apple,  pear,  plum,  &c ;  for  work  of  application  of  tiie  cutter,  required  for  the  in- 
great  strength  or  of  close  texture,  and  for  cer-  tended  form  or  figure.    The  chucks  employed 
tain  peculiar  purposes,  box,  walnut,  mahogany,  are  designated  as  the  eccentric,  the  geometric, 
oak,  or  elm,  pine,  &c.   The  wood  to  be  turned  tiie  oval,  or  more  properly  elliptical,  and  as  ro- 
°uiy  be  prepared  by  rounding  with  a  hatchet  settes ;   while  a  straight  line  chuck  can  also 
and  rasping;  and  for  many  purposes  the  cen-  be  employed  to  cut  plane  surfaces  or  square 
^os  of  the  ends  must  be  accurately  found,  as  work.    In  all  work  of  this  character,  the  am- 
1>7  laying  the  piece  on  a  true  plane,  striMng  ateur  turner  prides  himself  not  only  on  the 
arcs  on  its  ends  with  the  compasses,  turning  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  results,  but  quite 
on  the  several  sides  successively,  and  finding  as  much  on  the  difficulty  of  execution ;  and 
the  point  indicated  by  the  intersections  of  the  the  value  of  turned  work  is  often  estimated  by 
^fcs.  Soft  woods  are  most  difficult  to  turn ;  the  the  degree  in  which  it  departs  from  the  circu- 
^ocity  should  be  great,  and  the  tool  present-  lar  figure.    For  eccentric  turning,  a  single  ec- 
^  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  work,  and  held  very  centric  chuck  is  one  fixed  upon  a  strong  plate 
^ly>  cutting  only  a  thin  shaving.    For  hard  that  can  slide  lateraUy  within  straight  ffuides 
vood  and  other  turning,  the  tool  is  presented  screwed  upon  the  face  of  the  mandrel,  and 
a  little  above  the  centre  line  of  the  work,  whichj  having  upon  it  a  toothed  wheel  and 
veneraUy,  wood  requires  the  highest  velocity ;  click,  is  called  the  click-plate ;  the  slide,  and 
(>ra88  and  bell  metal  a  velocity  not  more  than  the -nose  upon  it  for  carrying  the  work,  can  be 
one  half  as  great;  wrought  iron  and  copper  shifted  into  various  positions  out  of  centre,  be- 
f5**,\^  the  tool  being  kept  cool  by  water  fore  applying  the  cutter.    In  the  doable  eccen- 
tncUiQg  upon  it;  steel  still  more  slowly ;  and  trie  chuck,  a  second  plate  or  slide  at  the  back 
<M  iron  slowest  of  alL    Oommon  gouges,  with  of  the  first,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  can  further 
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▼ary  the  position  of  the  tzis.    By  aid  of  such  duoing  on  the  cylindrical  soxfaee  of  coppQr,iUd 

a  clmck,  any  re<^uired  part  of  a  disk  can  be  or  wooden  rollers,  borders  or  onuunental^crci 

brought  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  mandrel,  for  impresuon  npon  calico,  leather,  and  ptpd*. 

and  holes  bored  in  any  part  of  it,  or  the  edges  The  principle  of  construction  mgj  be  biidj 

hollowed  out  in  cnrves  of  like  or  different  radii,  indicated  as  follows :  the  standards  tb&t  W 

or  polygons  with  curvilinear  sides  accurately  ly  support  the  two  ends  of  the  maDdrel  in 

produced.  Ornamental  work  with  these  chucks  not,  as  in  other  lathes,  firmly  set  into  the  ^^i^ 

consists  mostly  in  the  execution  of  variously  but  held  beneath  the  line  of  the  mandrel  lu 

curved  figures   on  surfiaces,  without  cutting  pivot  at  each  end  projecting  from  pieces  s^i  is 

away  or  changing  the  general  outline,  as  in  the  bed;  an  axis  extends  across  between  tLat 

ornamenting  ivory  or  fine  work  in  wood.    The  pivots,  uniting  the  standards,  and  parallel  iii 

ivory  turner  often  employs  a  small  instrument  the  mandrel.    Thus  the  mandrel,  while  mdt 

called  an  eccentric,  cutter,  in  which  the  tool  to  revolve,  can  also  oscillate  or  awing  lateral^ 

revolves  rapidly,  being  moved  by  a  bow,  and  on  the  pivots,  means  being  employed  for  :!d2 

with  which,  by  means  of  a  single  eccentric  purpose  to  push  it  to  one  side,  and  a  strong' 

chuck,  and  a  separate  a^ustment  of  the  cutter,  spring  continually  acting  to  restore  or  brin^  it 

involved  figures  like  those  ordinarily  requiring  back,  as  soon  as  allowed,  from  inj  poaticc 

the  double  eccentric  chuck  are  produced.    For  into  which  it  may  thus  have  beenlbroed.  Su^ 

geometric  turning,  a  chuck  of  similar  name  is  pose,  now,  the  work  is  a  flat  metallic  plate  aif- 

employed.    In  this,  a  wheel  concentric  with  fixed  on  the  £Ekce  of  the  chuck;  that  the  %nre 

the  mandrel,  while  the  latter  and  the  chuck  is  a  waving  or  scalloped  line,  or  a  combination 

revolve,  give(^  by  means  of  a  train  of  smaller  of  such  to  be  engraved  or  cut  in  the  face  of  the 

wheels,  an  independent  movement  to  the  dick-  plate;  and  that  the  tool  is  held  at  a  certain 

plate  and  axis  of  the  work.    By  varying  the  point  against  the  plate  by  the  slide  rest^  ready 

relative  sizes  of  the  wheels,  by  introducing  an  to  execute  the  figure.    The  mandrel  is  noT 

added  wheel  to  cause  the  work  to  turn  at  the  made  to  revolve,  oarryinff  round  with  it  the 

same  time  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  chuck  and  work ;  and  so  &r,  the  line  execot^d 

the  mandrel,  and  by  changing  the  position  of  should  be  a  circle  only.    But  the  mandDclij 

the  tool,  or  giving  movement  at  the  same  time  so  delicately  hung  that,  while  taming,  it  «iO 

to  it,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  curiously  in-  obey  every  impulsion  acting  to  di^laoeor  pish 

volved  curved  figures  may  be  engraved  or  it  aside  laterally  from  the  line  in  which  it  b^ 

marked  upon  a  plane  surface  to  which  motion  gins  to  revolve ;  and  carrying  the  ehuet  m 

is  thus  imparted  under  the  point  of  the  tool,  work  with  it,  the  tool  will  thencntali&ede- 

It  is  by  this  machine  that  some  of  the  most  viating  by  precisely  like  amonnts  from  the  cir- 

perfect  rosettes  and  other  lathe  work  of  bank  cle.    It  only  remains,  then,  to  give  the  require^ 

notes,  in  the  United  States  largely  relied  on  as  deviations  or  defiections  to  the  mandrel  m 

a  means  for  the  prevention  of  successful  coun-  chuck,  and  tlieir  effect  will  be  exactlr  repro- 

terfeiting,  are  executed.    The  figures  will  vary  duced  in  the  figure  executed.   To  accomp''^ 

with  the  construction  of  the  machine;    of  this,  as   many  dififerent  pattern  emdes  v^ 

which,  save  by  actual  inspection  or  model,  no  mounted  on  the  mandrel  itself  as  the  nuai^ 

dupUcate  can  be  constructed.    The  geometrio  of  the  differently  waved  lines  that  mtj  d« 

lathe  of  the  American  bank  note  company  of  needed.    These  pattern  guides,  called  rosetta 

New  York,  the  single  one  of  its  kind,  is  a  foot  are  circular  plates  of  gun  metal  or  brss.  etcb 

lathe  of  highly  complicated  and  perfect  work-  abont  half  an  inch  thick,  and  having  on  i&  two 

manship,  the  construction  of  which  is  said  to  sides  the  rim  indented,  waved,  orsctlis^^ 

have  occupied  three  years^  time,  at  a  cost  of  different  patterns,  so  that  each  ^^^^^ 

$10,000.    Elliptical  turning  is  accomplished  bv  used  to  give  two  separate  figures.  Th^  ^ 

means  of  the  elliptical  or  oval  chuck,  in  which  sette  patterns  may  vary  in  diameter,  and  va 

the  pressure  of  an   eccentric   ring,  moving  waves  on  each  wheel  maj  be  from  IS  to  i^ 

withm  and  clasped  by  rubbers,  is  made  to  in  number ;  the  number  of  patterns  thus  p« 

draw  the  slide  out  of  centre  alternately  in  the  upon  a  single  inandrel  may  be  12,  SO,  or  DMire, 

opposite  directions,  so  that  a  stationary  tool,  according  to  convenience.    ^^P^^^^^ 

held  to  a  i>late  to  which  this  movement  is  im-  tern  that  shall  in  any  case  be  transferred  w^m 

Sarted  during  a  revolution  of  the  mandrel,  will  work  is  simply  determined  by  the  ^P^^*^^ 

escribe  an  ellipse  instead  of  a  circle;  while  of  a  movable  rubber  carriage,  ^^.^.^ 

the  size,  direction,  and  form  of  Hie  ellipses  can  mencing  the  work,  which  carries  ^V^ 

also  be  varied ;  and,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  upon  it  a  horizontal  bar  of  steel,  ^  ^^'J^ 

lathe  here  described,  the  micrometer  screw  may  long,  caUed  the  rubber ;  this  has  oo  og«  ^^ 

be  introduced  for  determining  the  accuracy  of  smcdl  smooth  roller,  and  the  ^PP^.^^^ 

proportions  in  the  work.  Bose-engine  turning  is,  small,  rounded,  hardened,  and  I^^^^*^^  ^  ^ 

perhaps,  the  form  most  generally  applicable  and  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  being  \^  ^ 

employed  for  producing  involved  curvilinear  level  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel,  ^^^ 

figures,  as  for  the  embelBshment  of  bank  notes,  roller  or  the  point  becomes,  bjr  ^^i^^°^{g( 

or  for  other  patterns  on  plates  and  blocks  for  with  the  fixed  carriage  and  bed,  anx^  p^ 

printing  and  embossing.    Thus,  it  is  in  use  for  working  accurately  against  the  coryng  F 

gold,  suver,  and  gilt  work;  and  also  for  pro-  phery  of  either  pattern  upon  anygi^e^  ronr 
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rheel,  and  being  contimudly  roBhlted  hj  ihe  ly;  wlien'thefleahbeoomeB  white  and  the  apex 
pring  which  pulls  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  root  runs  up  into  a  sort  of  stalk  or  stem 
be  combined  effect  is  to  deflect  the  mandrel  during  the  first  year,  it  is  considered  inferior ; 
nd  work  precisely  with  the  yariations  of  out-  and  on  blossoming,  the  flowers  have  been  ob* 
ine  of  such  wheel.    ThQ  point  of  the  rubber  served  to  be  of  a  deeper  yellow. — ^The  French 
9  substituted  for  the  roller  when  the  indenta-  turnip  originated  from  the  B,  napus  (linn.) ;  its 
ions  of  the  pattern  are  yery  fine.    To  insure  leaves  are  smooth  and  glaucous,  the  lower  ones 
i  more  uniform  movement,  and  to  commnni-  petioied,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  the  upper  oblong, 
tate  the  motion  while  allowing  the  osdllations  cordiform-amplezioaul ;   the  flowers   yellow ; 
>f  the  mandrel,  the  engine  is  driven  by  a  hand  the  pods  linear.    The  esculent  variety  is  the 
innch  vnth  a  band  passing  round  a  foot  wheels  noMt  of  the  French,  the  root  forming  an  oval 
ivhile  a  second  band  passes  from  a  small  pul-  tuber  below  the  crown  or  origin  of  the  stem. 
ley  on  tiiia  axis  to  tne  mandrel  pulley.    By  There  are  at  least  3  varieties  of  this  sort  dis- 
shifting  the  slide  rest  as  required,  a  number  of  tinguished  by  their  color :  the  white,  which  is 
like  concentric  curves  are  executed ;  and  by  the  most  common ;  the  yellow,  of  a  more  deli- 
employing  and  cutting  one  pattern  over  anoth-  cate  flavor;  and  the  black,  so  called  from  the 
er,  an  endless  variety  and  complexity  in  the  blackish  tint  of  its  akin.    The  French  turnip  is 
figures  may  be  obtained. — Of  the  few  machines  considered  sweeter  and  freer  from  any  acrid 
which  have  been  invented  for  turning  irregn- .  properties  than  the  field  or  garden  turnip,  and 
lar  forms,  in  heavy  or  ordinary  work,  that  it  is  much  prized  by  some  for  the  table. — ^Bo- 
of  Blanchard  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  tanlcally  considered,  the   French,   Swedish, 
most  succeesful.    (See  Bulnohabd,  Thomas.)  and  English  or  field  turnip  are  related  to  the 
— F6r  fiirtJier  information  respecting  the  tools  cabbage,  and  likewise  seem  to  hold  intimate 
and  materials  used  in  turning,  and  for  many  relations  to  each  other,  so  that  their  specific  dif- 
other  details,  see  Holtzapffers  "Turning  and  ferences  have  been  a  matter  of  much  uncer* 
Medianioal  Manipulations"  (8  vols.,  London,  tainty. — ^In6reatBritain,wherethe  turnip -cul- 
1847-62) ;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  ar-  tnre  is  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  to  a 
tide  *^Lathe'^.  in  '^  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  system  of  successive  crops,  and  where  it  has 
MBchines,"  &c.  (New  York,  1857),  and  Yali-  become  essential  to  agriculture,  the  difterent 
Courtis  Nouteau  manuel  eamplet  du  toumewr  kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1648~'5S).  obtained  by  careful  seed  sowing,  hybridizing, 
TCJRNIP,  an  esculent  root  known  in  garden*  and  experimental  processes  to  procure  the  best 
ing  and   agriculture.    The  common  or  field  varieties.    Such  a  need  does  not  exist  in  the 
tarnip  originated  by  a  long  cultivation  of  the  United  States,  where  productive  crops  of  Indian 
wild  hrasnca  rapa  (Linn.),  a  biennial  of  the  corn  will  be  found  better  suited  for  breaking 
natural  order  of  eruojfera,  and  growing  spon-  up  new  ground  and  fitting  it  for  future  opera- 
taneooaly  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Its  root  tions*.    Our  drier  atmosphere  and  our  liability 
is  small,  round,  fleshy,  tapering  downward  with  to  droughts  render  turnips  as  a  crop  more  un- 
a  few  fibres  into  a  radicle ;  the  leaves  near  the  certain,  yet  by  carefdl  management  they  can  be 
root  are  lyrate-pinnatifid,  jagged,  rough,  and  raised  with  profit.    Limds  in  tillage,  of  almost 
green,  with  fleshy  petioles;  the  stem  1  to 4 feet  any  nature,  especially  those  of  a  light  sandy 
high,  branched,  with  nearly  entire  and  smooth  loam,  can  be  sown  with  turnips,  the  Swedish 
leaves ;  the  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  pods  and  the  French  turnips  requiring  the  deepest 
(siliques)  erect,  slender,  linear.    The  field  or  and  the  best.  After  taking  a  crop  of  grass  from 
garden  turnip  is  distinguished  by  its  flattened  the  field,  it  may  be  broken  up,  manured,  har- 
Toot,  expanding  beneath  the  origin  of  its  stem  rowed,  and  sown  with  ruta  baga,  thinning  if 
into  a  thick,  round,  fieshy  tuber.    It  is  subject  the  plants  stand  too  thickly  in  the  rows,  hoeing 
to  great  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  to  keep  them  clear,  and  pulling  the  roots  in 
root,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  enlarge  in  rich  November.    It  has  been  found  on  experience 
or  proper  soils ;  and  it  may  differ  in  its  flavor,  that,  generally  speakmg,  the  sorts  originating 
or  in  the  shape  of  the  foliage,  or  even  in  the  in  this  country  are  better  suited  to  our  climate, 
color  of  the  root  A  distinct  permanent  variety  and  their  seeds  command  higher  prices,  than 
is  the  tankard  or  decanter  turnip,  in  which  the  the  English  or  continental  seeds.    Of  62  sorts 
Toot  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  which  there  of  turnip  seeds  imported  from  abroad  by  Mr. 
m  red  and  white  kinds.    The  roots  of  this  va-  David  Liandreth  of  Philadelphia,  he  found  two 
riety  are,  however,  of  a  looser  texture,  and  it  only  which  he  thought  worth  perpetuating* 
IS  leas  hardy  than  the  common  turnip. — ^The  The  catalogues  however  advertise  for  sale  about 
Swedish  tnmip  or  ruta  baga,  also  extensively  a  dozen,  some  designated  as  American,  of 
growQ  as  a  field  crop  and  for  feeding  cattle,  which  perhaps  the  red  strap-leaved  and  the 
originated  from  the  B,  eampestris  (Linn.),  a  white  strap-leaved,  the  long  French  white, 
plant  indigenous  to  Europe.    Its  young  leaves  and  Skirving^s  ruta  baga  are  among  the  best. 
&re  hairy,  but  the  older  ones  are  smooth  and  The  tnmip  is  subject  to  much  injury  from  in- 
giaacous,  lyrate-toothed,  those  of  the  stem  cor-  sects,  and  in  Europe  entire  fields  have  been 
Q&te-amplexicanl,  acuminate ;  the  flowers  whit^  destroyed  by  a  smaU  coleopterous  insect,  which 
ish  yeUow.    The  root  of  the  ruta  baga  in  its  best  feeds  on  the  seed  leaves  and  growing  foliage, 
condition  is  yellow  both  externally  and  internal-  (See  Tubnip  Flt.)    Pluit  lice  or  apMdes  and 
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several  larvaa  injure  the  roots,  and  tbey  some-  yellow ;  It  is  abundant  on  the  seed  leaves  of  &e 
times  grow  distorted  into  what  is  called  club-  turnip  and  other  plants  early  in  May,  in  eok 
bing.    No  proposed  remedies  have  been  so  seasons  threatening  to  be  almost  as  ii^juriosss^ 
successful  as  a  clean  and  carefhl  cultivation,  the  European  insect ;  the  same  remedies  bre 
sowing  abundance  of  seed,  and  encouraging  been  found  efEectuid  here.— Among  the  lepkicp- 
birds  which  feed  on  insects.    The  field  bus-  tera,  the  pontia  oleracea  (Harris),  the  podie^ 
bandry  of  turnips  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  or  white  butterfly,  is  often  call^  tornip  fj, 
Gauls,  and  as  garden  vegetahles  they  were  not  The  wings  are  white  or  yellowidi,  doskriKir 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  the  body;  back  black,  and  antenns  bbchd 
TURNIP  FLY,  a  name  given  to  several  in-  with  narrow  white  rings;  the  expanse  of  vin^ 
sects  of  different  orders,  but  especially  to  the  about  2  inches.    Towiurd  the  heginning  oiim 
small  chrysomelian  beetles  of  the  genus  haltica  it  may  be  seen  fluttering  over  tnnuD  and  cab- 
(niig.),  which  attacks  the  turnip  m  its  various  bage  beds  for  the  purpose  of  attadung  8  or  4 
parts  and  stages  of  growth.    In  the  genus  Aa2-  of  its  eggs  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  tb 
tiea  (Gr.  iXrucosy  skUled  in  leaping)  the  body  is  eggs  are  yellowish,  pear-shaped,  ribbed  longi* 
very  convex  above,  oval,  with  short  thorax  tudinally,  and  i^  of  an  inch  loog;  thej  m 
and  wide  head ;  antennsd  slender ;  hind  thighs  hatched  in  about  10  days,  attain  tbeir  fiill  aa 
very  thick  and  formed  for  leaping ;  surface  of  of  li  tuches  in  3  weeks,  when  tfaej  are  pala 
the  body  generally  smooth  and  shining,  and  green,  and  eat  irregular  hdesinaoTpart  of  the 
often   prettily  colored;    daws  notched   and  leaf;  they  pass  a  chrysalis  state  of  11  dajs^sns- 
hooked,  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  pended  by  silken  thr^nds  attached  to  the  hind 
leaves  of  plants  on  which  they  feed,  especially  feet  and  fore  part  of  the  hody  in  some  ^rotect- 
the  cruciferous  vegetables,  to  which  tney  are  ed  ^lace ;  they  are  again  abundant  toivd  the 
often  very  iigurious.    They  are  all  very  small,  beginning  of  August,  laying  eggs  for  a  2d  brood, 
the  largest  not  more  than  2  lines  long  and  1  the  chry»alids  from  which  sarrive  the  winter, 
wide;    most  are  shining  green,  tinged  with  coming  out  perfect  insects  in  Major  Jane;  the 
brown  or  yellowish.    The  turnip  fly  of  Eng-  ohrysfuis  is  |  of  an  inch  long;  the  larrsirt 
land  is  the  ff,  netnorum  (Illig.) ;  it  devours  the  eaten  by  titmice  and  other  insectiTorons  birds: 
seed  leaves  of  the  turnip  as  they  appear  above  the  chrysalids  can  be  collected  on  boardspland 
the  ground,  continuing  its  ravages  all  summer;  for  them  near  the  ground,  and  the  batter&s 
in  winter  it  conceals  itself  in  some  dry  and  are  easily  caught  in  bagneta,a8  thejilflov 
sheltered  place,  laying  its  eggs  in  spring  on  the  and  lazily,    'una  species  is  rarelj  fomdsootfa 
leaves ;  the  larvse  eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance,  of  the  latitude  of  New  Hamp8hire.—8oiM  dip- 
making  little  galleries  in  which  they  undergo  terous  insects,  as  the  flower  flies  (astAMjiiai'), 
their  changes,  and  in  this  way  are  as  iigurious  in  the  larva  state  infest  the  roots  of  turnips 
as  the  fuU'grown  beetles ;    they  are  slender  dto.,  eating  also  the  pulpy  parts  of  the  leive 
grubs,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  6  legs,  and  and  stem;  in  this  state  they  closed reseoihle 
become  perfect  insects  in  a  few  weeks,  a  con-  the  maggots  of  common  flies, 
stant  succession  occurring  through  the  sum-       TURNSOLE.    See  Hruotbofi. 
mer.    What  they  lack  in  size  these  beetles       TURNSPIT.    SeeTsRBiRR. 
make  up  in  numbers  and  voracity ;  the  loss  to       TURNSTONE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  oyster. 
the  turnip  crop  fi-om  their  ravages  is  sometimes  catcher  family  (hcBmatepodida)  and  genns  Urt^ 
considerable,  m  a  single  year  in  Devonshire  n2(u  (Illig.),  so  named  from  its  taningoTerg 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  they  the  strong  bill  the  stones  and  weeds  along  tbe 
like  sunny  places,  and  are  rarely  found  in  shady  mar^ns  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  and  rivers  m 
flelds  or  beds,  cold,  shade,  and  rains  being  the  search  of  insects,  mollusks,  and  cro^aceiu 
natural  protection  against  their  attacks.    The  which  hide  beneath  them.    The  odIj  y^ 
best  method  of  ridmng  the  plants  of  these  characterized  species,  8.  inUrpra  {Jm-h^^ 
beetles  is  to  water  the  leaves  carefully  and  reg-  about  9  inches  long  and  18  in  *^*f  ",  J 
ularly  with  a  solution  of  lime  or  other  alkali ;  above  it  is  irregularly  variegated  with  mt, 
sprinkling  lime  or  the  dust  of  chalky  roads  upon  dark  rufous,  and  white ;  head  and  neck  vhiM 
them  when  wet  with  dew,  the  infiision  of  above,  with  numerous  spots  "^/"P^J^ 
wormwood,  the  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  brownish  black ;  in  front  of  eyes  and  on  tfin» 
and  the  smoke  of  burning  straw  and  weeds  will  white,  usually  bordered  with  black;  io»^ 
also  free  the  leaves  of  this  pest ;  the  farmers  parts,  back,  rump,  and  under  '^.  ^^?5 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  crop  as  much  as  white ;    quills   brownish  black,  with  tfiw 
possible,  keeping  them  off  tUl  the  turnip  is  in  shafts ;  tail  white  at  base  and  tip,  with  t«riDh 
the  rough  leaf,  when  it  is  safe.    The  stages  of  nal  half  brownish  black;  conspicwM  ww 
this  insect's  growth  are  fully  described  in  vol.  bar  on  wings,  bill  black,  and  1^<^"^  . 
ii.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  compreiM.  «»• 
Society  of  London,"  by  Mr.  Le  Keux.    The  ff.  tusely  pointed,  and  slightiy  bent  «P^*"  " 
itriolata  (Fabr.),  the  wavy-striped  flea  beetle  tip ;  nasal  groove  very  wide  and  »"'^*'^2 
of  the  United  States,  much  resembles  the  pre-  half  the  length  of  the  bill;  legs  mweriK  wj 
ceding;  it  is  less  than  yV  of  an  inch  long,  shining  stout,  with  tarsi  scaled^  in  front;  toes  ^ 
black,  with  a  broad,  wavy,  buflT  stripe  on  each  and  not  webbed,  the  hind  one  toncw^  ^ 
wing  cover,  and  the  knees  and  feet  reddish  ground ;  wings  long,  the  Ist  quill  longer; 
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moderate  and  rounded.  It  is  generally  seen  Sn  to  the  anoienta,  and  which  is  mentioned  by 
small  floclLa  of  5  or  6,  sometimes  in  company  Pliny. — ^Tarpentine  slowly  hardens  when  ez- 
with  yarioos  sandpipers ;  it  is  not  at  all  shy,  posed  to  the  air,  partly  from  evaporation  of  the 
and  emits  a  loud  whistling  note  during  flight;  more  liquid  portion,  and  partly  from  the  resin* 
in  its  spring  and  summer  dress  it  is  a  very  ifioation  of  this  by  oxidation.  It  softens  and 
handsome  bird ;  the  eggs  are  4, 1|  by  H  inches,  liquefies  by  heating,  readily  takes  fire  and 
pale  yellowish  green  with  a  few  black  lines  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  completely 
irregular  patches  of  brownish  red.  It  is  one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  its  crude 
of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  birds,  being  state  it  is  applied  to  very  few  uses.  By  the 
found  throughout  North  America  on  the  Atlan-  distillation  of  common  crude  turpentine  with 
tic  and  Pacific  shores,  in  Europe,  at  the  straits  or  without  water,  a  yolatile  product,  known  as 
of  Magellan,  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  In-  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  obtained,  and 
dies,  Australia,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  resin  or  rosin,  also  called  colophony,  remains 
world;  in  Great  Britain  it  comes  in  August  in  the  still.  (See  Resins.)  The  oil  is  generally 
and  rsaaains  till  May,  when  it  goes  north  to  purified  by  redistillation  with  caustic  alkali, 
breed.  The  S,  mdanoe«phalu$  (Vig.)  differs  which  removes  traces  of  acid  and  reain.  Its 
only  in  the  prevalence  of  the  dark  color  on  the  formula  when  pure  is  CaoHis.  It  is  a  colorless 
head,  breast,  and  upper  parts;  it  is  abundant  in  mobile  liquid,  highly  inflammable,  with  a  char* 
western  Nortii  America,  and  is  probably  only,  acteristic,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  strong 
a  variety  of  the  common  turnstone.  odor ;  should  be  neutral  to  test  paper ;  of  spe- 
TURPENTINE,  a  liquid  or  semi-solid  oleo-  ciflc  gravity  0.86,  with  a  boiling  point  about 
lesin,  which  exudes  naturally,  or  through  in-  820*^  F.  (speciflo  gravity  of  vapor,  4.76) ;  is 
ci^ons,  from  the  wood  of  most  coniferous  trees,  perfectly  miscible  with  ether  and  absolute  al- 
snch  as  tiie  pine,  larch,  and  fir ;  also  the  thin-  cohol,  less  so  with  ordinary  alcohol,  and  hardly 
ner  liquid  obtained  from  this  by  distillation,  at  all  with  water ;  dissolves  readily  the  resins, 
which  is  more  properly  known  as  oil  or  spirits  oils,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  softens  and 
of  turpentine.  American  turpentine  is  princi-  partially  dissolves  caoutchouc.  It  rotates  a 
pally  derived  from  the  pinvs  australis  (Mx. ;  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left,  ao- 
P.  palmtrUy  Willd.),  or  the  **  l.ong-leaved  cording  to  its  origin,  that  from  P.  austrcUta 
pine,^'  which  grows  very  abundantly  near  the  generally  to  the  right  and  that  from  P.  man- 
coast  in  the  south-eastern  states,  especially  in  tima  to  the  left ;  but  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
ihe  Oarolinas  and  G^eorgia.  The  P.  UBda,  lob-  tion  is  on  an  average  not  more  than  ^  of  that 
loUy  or  old  field  pine,  also  furnishes  turpen-  produced  by  quartz.  When  English  oil  of  tur- 
tine,  which  is  generally  less  fluid  than  that  pontine  is  simply  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
from  the  preceding  species ;  and  smaller  quan-  about  470"  F.,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
titles  are  derived  from  some  other  species,  several  substances  of  exactly  the  same  compo- 
The  greater  part  of  the  common  European  tur-  sition,  but  differing  very  much  in  their  proper- 
pentine  is  obtained  from  P.  tyheatris  (Scotch  ties,  and  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
fir)  of  N.  Europe,  and  from  the  P.  mariHma,  distillation.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
found  in  its  southern  part  and  along  the  sea  isoterebenthene,  a  colorless  liquid  having  an 
coasts;  much  of  that  derived  from  the  lat-  odorof  stale  lemons,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.848, 
ter  tree  is  sold  as  '*  Bordeaux  turpentine,^'  and  a  boiling  point  of  850"  F. ;  and  metatere- 
■o  named  from  the  port  whence  it  is  chiefly  benthene,  a  viscous  yellowish  liquid,  with  a 
shipped.  '^  Venice  turpentine "  comes  from  disagreeable  odor,  a  tendency  to  rapid  oxida- 
the  larch  (larix  Europma) ;  Oanadian  turpen-  tion,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918,  which 
tine,  or  "  Canada  balsam,"  from  the  American  constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort  after  the 
silver  fir  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  {abm  JHtUamea).  heat  has  reached  660°  F.,  forming  about  one 
which  abounds  in  Oanada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  third  of  the  entire  quantity  of  oil  distilled,  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  United  is  volatile  without  decomposition  at  a  somewhat 
States ;  Ghian  turpentine  from  the  putacia  ter&-  higher  temperature.  Both  of  these  rotate  po- 
hirUhus  ;  Strasbourg  turpentine  from  the  silver  larized  light  to  the  left.  These  modifications 
fir  (obiM  pieea)y  though  the  same  name  is  often  may  be  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
given  to  the  product  of  the  larix  Burqp<Ba;  470°  F.  if  the  oil  be  heated  with  water,  or  with 
Carpathian  and  Hungarian  turpentines  from  several  of  the  chlorides,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
P.  eembra  and  P.  pumilio  ;  dammara  turpen-  and  many  organic  acids.  By  the  action  of  sul* 
tine,  or  "  dammar,  from  the  P.  dammara  of  phuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  two  other 
the  East  Indies;  and  the  Dombeya  turpen-  modifications,  identical  in  composition,  have 
tine  from  the  Z^wi^tfyo aseeba of  Chili.  There  been  obtained:  terebene,  which  boils  at  the 
are  a  few  other  substances  considered  as  tur-  same  temperature  and  has  a  vapor  of  tiie  same 
pentine,  of  which  little  is  known;  and  the  dif-  density  as  the  unmodified  oil,  but  is  rather  less 
lerent  turpentines  of  commerce  are  nndoubt-  oxidizable,  and  has  an  odor  like  that  of  oil  of 
edly  often  derived  in  part  from  other  species  thyme ;  and  colophene,  a  somewhat  viscid  li- 
thim  those  to  which  they  are  commonly  as-  quid,  ofspecific  gravity  0.940,  and  a  boiling  point 
cribed.  The  name  turpentine  is  derived  from  of  590°  to  600°  F.,  colorless  by  direct  light,  but 
the  Greek  rfpc/Siy^or,  the  tree  furnishing  the  so  fluorescent  as  in  some  directions  to  appear 
turpentine  of  Chios,  the  principal  variety  Imown  of  a  dark  indigo  blue,  with  vapor  twice  as 
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dense  as  that  of  terebene.    By  decomposing  tains  on  an  average  iTperoentefeMentiilaL 

artificial  camphor  hj  means  of  qnicklime,  two  Much  was  formerly  obtained  fir(mi  Kev  h^t- 

other  modifications  of  oil  of  turpentine,  identi-  land,  bnt  for  a  long  time  most  of  tiiesopptf 

cal  with  it  in  composition,  are  produced :  cam-  has  been  derived  firom  North  Oarolini  tud  i 

nhilene,  boiling  at  278**  F.,  and  terebilene.  E.  Virginia,  and  later  from  Soath  Cflro&i, 

l^either  terebene,  colophene,  camphilene,  nor  Georgia,  Alabamai,  and  Florida.   The  prodid 

terebilene  has  any  rotatory  action  upon  iK>lar-  of  turpentine  in  North  Carolina  wai  estimiuj 

ized  light.    Oil  of  turpentine  forms  one  liquid  a  few  years  ago  at  800,000  bbk,  of  wM 

and  three  solid  hydrates,  and  with  hydrochloric  800,000  were  exported  in  the  erode  oondltki, 

acid  it  forms  several  liquid  and  solid  com-  and  the  remainder  distilled  in  the  state.  Y(s 

pounds,  the  latter  having  the  appearance  and  full  particulars  of  value,  mode  of  coUectii]^ 

smell  of  camphor,  and  termed  artificial  cam-  d(c.,  see  Oabouna,  Nobth.   Li  Qwrp^  m 

Ehors.    It  very  easily  oxidizes,  and  a  definite  Florida  the  annual  product  was  estimated  H 

ydrated  oxide  (OsoHuO,  2H0)  is  obtained  by  the  same  time  at  80,000  bbk ;  and  in  Alakami, 

placing  it  in  a  jar  filled  with  oxygen  over  water  where  the  numufactore  was  commeDoedkmlT  t 

and  exposed  to  sunlight,  which  forms  crystals  few  years  ago,  the  production,  aooordiog  to  i 

on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  while  strong  nitric  acid  recent  estaniate,  was  upward  of  1,800,000  ga]]& 

acts  so  violently  upon  it  as  frequently  to  in-  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  arwdaeof  over 

flame  the  mixture.    A  large  number  of  other  180,000  bbls.  of  rosin.    The  exports  of  spirits 

organic  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  ao-  of  turpentine  from  the  United  States  in  I860 

tion  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  several  of  the  other  amounted  to  4,072,028  galls.,  Talved  it  $1,916,- 

acids,  chlorine,  &c.,  of  most  of  which  little  is  289,  and  of  crude  tarpentine  androanto  iTO,- 

known.— The  principal  applications  of  oil  of  852  bbls.,  valued  at  $1,818,288.  They  are  sent 

turpentine  are  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  commercial  woild,  but 

varnishes  (see  PAnrrs,  and  Yabnish),  in  the  the  largest  quantities  are  taken,  in  the  order 

India  rubber  manufacture  (see  Gjloutohouc),  named,  by  i!ngland,  Holland,  Belgium^  Bsm- 

as  a  burning  fiuid,  alone  or  mixed  with  alcohol  burg,  Bremen,  Chili,  Ireland,  Braol,  and  Cubs. 

(see  BuBNDfo  Fluid,  and  OAMPHCrx),  and  as  a  The  import  of  crude  turpentine  mto  EngUsd 

medicinal  agent,  used  both  externally  and  in-  in  1858  was  12,828  tons,  or  about  86,260  bblj^ 

temally.    It  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  and  in  1859,  12,888  tons,  or  89,8SS  bbk- 

volatile  oils ;  the  vapor  is  quickly  destructive  Common  European  or  Boidcaux  torpeotuie  u 

to  plants,  and  to  those  insects  which  respire  collected  by  simply  making  incisioas  in  ^ 

by  the  whole  surface,  as  wasps,  lice,  fleas,  and  trunk  or  removing  portions  of  tbo  btrL  m 

worms.    It  appears  to  act  more  powerfally  on  collecting  the  juice  in  small  trou^  orin^ 

the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  as  the  skin  of  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  and  it  ispori&ed 

the  horse  is  blistered  by  it  much  more  rapidly  by  heating  and  straining  through  straT,bjex* 

than  that  of  man,  and  2  drachms  are  said  by  posing  it  to  the  sun  in  a  barrel  with  hobQ 

Schubartto  have  killed  a  dog  in  8  minutes,  the  bottom,  or  by  heating  it  with  stesm  in  bigs, 

while  human  beings  have  taken  8  ounces  with-  through  which  the  melted  torpeqtine  ^p^ 

out  serious  iigury.    In  moderate  doses  it  acts  Thus  prepared,  it  is  whitish  and  tnrbid,  m 

as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  intestincd  canid,  separates  upon  standing  into  two  wits.  ^ 

liver,  and  kidneys,  and  promotes  the  evacua-  liquid  and  transparent^  tne  other  of  tiieeoDSi> 

tions  of  these  organs.    In  dironic  afiections  of  tence  and  appearance  of  honey;  and  tbe<^ 

the  liver,  obstructions  from  gall  stones,  &o.,  in  mercial  article  often  consists  wholly  of  tus 

chronic  rheumatism  and  sciatica,  sometimes  in  latter  portion.    The  substance  called  hj  me 

typhus  and  yellow  fever,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  scar-  French  galipot  or  hafroi  is  that  psrt  oi  iw 

let  fever,  obstinate  constipation,  many  diseases  turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  tniDia 

of  the  urino-genital  organs,  and  numy  other  the  tree,  and  is  removed  during  the  wintfi 

diseases  where  a  stimulant  action  is  required,  it  and  this,  when  purified  by  melting  ^^'^^'^ 

is  a  medicine  of  great  value,  as  well  as  for  in-  straining,  is  called  white,  yellow,  orBnipiD . 

testinal  worms,  which  it  appears  to  directly  kill,  pitch.     (See  Pttoh.)    Venice  tarpentaie,  « 

instead  of  destroying  them  by  removing  their  named  because  formerly  an  ^P^'J*"?  ^, 

means  of  nourishment.     As  a  liniment  for  of  Venetian  commerce,  is  obtamed  bj  wn^ 

rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections,  fpr  bums,  hole  in  the  spring  into  the  ^^^'^.f     !S 

&c.,  it  is  very  useful ;  and  in  vapor  it  has  been  about  2  feet  from  the  groi20^»."*.'^^P  J'^ 

used  as  an  ansBsthetic  and  a  substitute  for  chlo-  gutter  is  inserted.    It  is  a  viaeid  ^l^*"' vj^ 

reform.    It  is  much  recommended  in  heemor-  consistence  of  honey,  with  a  yellowish  wsi^ 

rhage  from  various  organs,  and  in  childbed  fe-  ly  greenish  color,  a  more  agineeable  ^^^ 

ver. — Common  American  or  white  turpentine  conunon  turpentine,  and  a  very  •^ILtine. 

of  good  quality  is  yellowish  white,  somewhat  Most  of  what  is  sold  as  Venice  ^JJ^tS 

translucent,  of  a  consistency  varying  from  semi-  however,  is  said  to  be  prepared  b;  6^  ^ 

fluid  and  very  adhesive,  though  stul  brittle,  in  rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine,  is  ^ *•'*!?; 


the  middle  of  summer,  to  hard  and  dry  in  win-  appears  to  be  made  ^^^^^  ^*^  JjJJJj^ 

ter,  and  often  contains  small  pieces  of  bark  or  Btrasbourff turpentine  is  P'^°'*^;J^f'S^ 

wood;  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  harder  and  Duhamel,oy  climbing  to  the  top  of  thei^ 

darker  colored.    When  ftesh  and  good,  it  con-  pines  by  means  of  spiked  shoeS)  one  n»» 
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tie  colleot<»r  being  emplojed  to  anstain  him,  blue  to  green.    Hardness  6,  or  like  leldsper; 

rbile  the  other  holds  a  cow^s  horn  or  tin  in-  specific  gravity  2.6  to  2.88.     Nearly  all  the 

[Tument  of  the  same  shape,  with  which  he  turquoises  used  in  jewelry  oome  from  mines  in 

reaks  the  tumors,  and  soon  fills  the  horn,  Zhora88an,about40m.'W.ofNishapoor,  whioh 

rhich  he  then  empties  into  a  tin  plate  bottle  are  crown  property,  and  in  1821  yielded  a  rev^ 

lung  at  his  girdle.  This  is  done  both  in  spring  nue  of  about  $13,600.    The  gems  are  found  in 

nd  autumn.     Hie  product  is  then  filtered  nodules  and  crusts  in  a  porphyritio  rook.    The 

liroagh  the  leaves  of  the  pinna  exceUa^  and  chief  seat  of  the  turquoise  trade  is  at  Meshed, 

laced  in  a  funnel  made  of  the  bark  of  the  same  where  most  of  them  are  cut.    The  finest  are 

ree  rolled  up.    It  is  very  transparent,  almost  generally  reserved  by  the  shah  of  Persia  for 

olorlesd,  ana  in  France  is  very  frequently  em-  his  own  use ;  the  next  in  quality  ^o  to  Indiai 

Joyed  in  medicine.    Canada  balsam  (see  Bait  and  those  rather  inferior  to  Persia,  Turkeyi 

AJts)  is  often  sold  for  Strasbourg  turpentine  in  and  Russia.    The  imperfect  ones,  with  white 

be  shops.    It  is  used  in  medicine,  by  opticians  specks,  are  principally  bought  by  the  Arabs^ 

or  mounting  microscopic  objects,  ^.,  and  for  who  use  them  as  amulets,  generally  setting  them 

omo  other  purposes.    Ohian  or  Oyprus  tur-  in  rings  of  plated  tin*    A  turquoise  2  mohes 

)eiitiiie  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  islands  of  long,  said  to  nave  been  a  talisman  belonging  to 

!)hios  and  Oyprus,  where  incisions  are  made  in  Nadir  Shah,  and  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  en* 

he  summer  in  the  bark  of  thepUtacia  Urebwr-  graved  on  it,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  jeweUeur 

hm^  from  which  the  sap  falls  upon  smooth  of  Moscow,  who  values  it  at  $3,800.    In  the 

tones  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  is  exhibition  of  1851  was  a  collection  of  more 

iterward  strained.    It  is  a  greenish  white,  than  200  turqiloises  obtained  in  1849  by  Miyor 

ransparent,  tenacious  liquid,  of  about  the  con-  Macdonald  from  new  localities  in  the  moun- 

istonce  of  honey,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and  tains  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  where  they  occur  in 

»ut  little  taste.  As  the  annual  product  is  small,  nodules  in  a  reddish  sandstone.    They  differ  in 

t  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  often  adulterated,  their  shade  of  blue  from  the  Persian  stones,  but 

Carpathian  turpentine,  or  Biga  balsam,  exudes  agree  with  those  found  in  Abyssinia  by  M. 

rom  the  extremities  of  the  young  twigs  of  P,  d'H6ricourt.    Common  varieties  are  found  in 

ewhra^  to  which  fiasks  are  suspended;  it  is  a  Saxony  and  Silesia;  and  there  is  a  turquoise 

rhite,  thin  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  quarry  in  New  Mexico.    (See  Ghalobihuitl.) 

iuniper,  and  is  employed  as  a  medicine.    Hun-  The  turquoise  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem,  par- 

;arian  tarpentine  or  balsam  is  obtained  in  the  ticularly  in  Persia  and  Bussia.    Many  magical 

ame  manner  from  P.  pumUio,    The  Biga  and  properties  have  at  various  times  been  supposed 

longarian  balsams  are  but  rarely  brought  to  to  belong  to  it,  and  an  old  superstition,  not  yet 

he  United  States.    The  dammara  turpentine,  quite  extinct  even  in  Europe,  holds  that  it  loses 

rhich  is  employed  in  ship  building  and  for  a  its  color  during  the  illness  of  its  possessor,  and 

:reat  variety  of  other  purposes  in  me  East  In-  regains  it  with  his  convalescence.  The  so  cialled 

lies,  soon  concretes  into  a  very  hard  rosin.  '^  occidental"  or  *^  bone"  turquoise  is  only  fossil 

'he  tarpentine  of  the  Dambeya  exceUa  is  a  bone  colored  by  oxide  of  copper  or  phosphate 

lutinous,  milky-looking  fluid,  with  a  strong  of  iron.   It  is  brought  from  Siberia  and  Prance, 

'dor  and  taste.  bat  is  not  worth  more  than  one  fourth  as  much 

TURPIN,  TuLPiN,  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of  as  the  real  stone.    It  may  be  distiaguished  by 

iheims,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Charle-  being  internally  foliated  and  streaked,  and  by 

aagne.    He  was  originally  a  Benedictine  monk  not  taking  so  high  a  polish.    The  turquoise  is 

•f  the  convent  of  St.  Denis,  but  about  753  was  said  to  be  now  imitated  in  so  perfect  a  man- 

oade  archbishop,  and  is  said  to  have  died  ner  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  distinguished 

bout  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.    His  from  the  genuine,  which  is  however  ha^er. 

elebrity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  name  is  TOBB,  Istvan,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 

•refixed  to  a  Latin  chronicle,  which  relates  the  in  B^ja,  in  the  county  of  B4cs,  about  1816* 

xpedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens  He  volunteered  in  the  Austrian  army,  became 

f  Spain  and  the  fight  of  Boncesvalles.    It  is  a  sergeant  im^or  in  the  regiment  of  the  aroh« 

iQcertaln  whether  the  real  author^s  name  was  duke  Francis  Charles,  served  through  the  first 

i'arDin,  or  whether  it  was  a  forgery.     The  Italian  campaign  in  1848^  and  was  promoted  to 

rork  is,  however,  among  the  earliest  produc-  be  sub-lieutenant.    In  Jan.  1849,  he  deserted 

ions  relating  to  the  events  of  Charlemagne^s  to  the  revolutionists,  and  was  commissioned  by 

eign,  and  from  it  the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the  King  Charles  Albert  to  raise  a  Hungarian  le- 

liddle  ages  were  largely  taken.    It  was  trans-  gion,  which  he  commanded  at  the  disastrous 

ated  from  Latin  into  French  in  1206  by  a  clerk  battle  of  Novara.    After  that  defeat  he  with- 

f  Kenaud,  count  of  Boulogne.    The  original  drew  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  was 

ras  first  printed  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  there  made  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

fol,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1566).  Escaping  to  England  on  the  suppression  of  the 

TURQUOISE,  a  precious  stone,  colored  by  insurrection,  he  entered  the  British  service  at 

'xide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  fol-  the  outbreak  of  the  Bussian  war,  received  a 

owing  composition :    phosphoric  acid,  30.9 ;  commission  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  legion,  and 

lamina^  44.6 ;  water,  19.    It  does  not  crystal-  in  1855  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the 

ize,  has  a  waxy  lustre,  and  varies  in  color  from  Crimea  to  purchase  horses  for  the  army«    Ar-. 
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rirlng  at  Bhcbareet,  he  found  that  place  oc-  Tortoibb),  the  turtles  have  the  fimbsoooTatei 

eapied  bj  the  Austrian  regiment  from  which  he  into  large,  flattened,  fin-like  oigans,  tk  tod 

had  deserted  in  1849 ;  and  although  wearingthe  completely  concealed  bj  a  common  skin,  it 

British  uniform,  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Her-  anterior  pair  always  consideraUj  longer  tk 

mannstadt,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  conn-  the  posterior,  and  both  frequently  famU 

dl  of  war.    Liberated  after  some  difllcnlty  by  with  one  or  two  nails  on  the  enter  n^ 

the  intervention  of  the  English  government,  he  sometimes  disappearing  with  age;  the  bodj  j 

returned  to  Turkey  in  1866,  and  was  preparing  flattened  to  facilitate  their  progress  throii^ 

for  an  expedition  into  the  Oancasns  when  a  se-  the  water ;  swimming  is  performed  almost  ea- 

▼ere  attack  of  hoBmorrhage  obliged  him  to  re-  tirely  by  the  antenor  limbs,  the  postervc 

tire  from  active  service.    On  the  commence-  moving  independently  and  used  chieflj  to  !«;- 

ment  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  he  joined  Qm-  ance  me  body  and  guide  its  eonrse;  tLe  ta- 

baldi,  and  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  tenor  are  raised  and  depreesedtt^tberTcij 

eaeeiatori  deUe  Alpi  disdngnished  himself  in  much  like  wings,  and  have  a  free  sweep  cp 

the  engagements  of  Varese  and  Oastel-Nedolo,  and  down  and  ibrward  and  backirflrd;  on  M 

receiving  in  the  latter  a  severe  wound  in  the  they  move  slowly  and  awkwardlj  bj  mesu 

arm.    Though  not  entirely  recovered,  he  took  of  the  front  limbs,  projecting  tbem  forwai 

part  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily  in  May,  1860,  and  dragging  the  body  up  to  tbenit  assisted 

a%aid  to  Garibaldi,  was  engaged  in  all  the  greatly  by  the  nails;  the  balk  cf  the  bodjis 

chief  movements  of  the  campaign,  was  wound-  forwiud,  where  are  the  prindpal  mascolar 

ed  again  at  the  taking  of  Palermo,  displayed  masses;  the  humerus  is  very  ahoii, the  forearm 

great  bravery  at  Melazzo,  commanded  a  d^vi-  longer,  and  the  hand  longest;  the  bumens 

0ion  before  Messina^and  accompanied  his  chief  reaches  forward  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  bsct 

to  the  mainland.    He  had  an  important  share  ward,  while  in  birds  the  former  is  dineud 

in  the  organization  of  the  South-Italian  army,  backward,  the  forearm  forward,  ind  the  hasd 

and  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  again  backward,  the  main  surface  of  the  wiQ|s 

annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  being  between  the  last  two;  the  pelrii  sod 

In  1861  he  married  Mile.  Wyse-Bonaparte,  a  hind  legs  are  small.    The  head  and  limbs  cch 

granddaughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.    He  is  not  be  retracted  under  the  shield  tf  in  the  ttf* 

now  (May,  1862)  general  of  division  in  the  toises,  and  the  plastron  is  less  perfectly  o&'>^ 

Italian  regular  army.  and  connected  with  the  carapaoe;  the  nbe  ire 

TURRETIN,  FRANgoiB,  a  Swiss  theologian,  narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  the  ipece^be- 

bom  in  Geneva,  Oct.  17,  1628,  died  there  in  tween  them  at  this  point  and  theboDTp^ttf 

1687.    He  visited  Holland  and  France  in  his  of  the  plastron  are  separated  bjinterr&liLed 

youth,  studied  under  Spanheim,  Moms,  and  up  by  cartilage ;  the  head  is  flattened  abore, 

biodati,  and  on  his  return  in  1647  was  ordain-  protected  by  lai^  plates;  the  jaws  are  st^'^? 

ed  pastor  at  Geneva.    In  1660  he  removed  to  and  firmly  articulated,  homj,  yttj  ^^  ^ 

Leyden,  but  in  1668  was  recalled  to  Geneva  to  beak-like,  and  the  eyes  lai^  and  pranin^t: 

become  professor  of  theology.    He  published  the  head  is  so  placed  on  the  neek  «  to  w^ 

ImtitutioMS  ThsologuB  Eunchtica  (Geneva,  the  nostrils  to  be  easily  raised  abore  tbe  f- 

167»-'86),  a  work  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  face  for  respiratory  nurposes,  their  opeiuags 

clearest  and  most  satisfactory  statements  of  the  being  closed  by  a  fleshy  valve,  ^"^f*.'^ 

Oalvinistac  doctrines.  His  complete  works  were  ter  is  swallowed  with  their  food,  tf^^:^ 

Jublished  at  Geneva  in  1688  in  4  vols.  4to.—  the  former  is  of  necessity  regoigitatedtieiii- 

EAK  Alphonsk,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  ter  is  retained  by  the  numerons  htft*^  PjJ* 

Geneva  m  1671,  died  there.  May  1,  1787,  be-  cesses,  pointing  backward,  with  vhicH  to 

came  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Ge-  cesophagus  is  ftimished.    The  verj  yoong  ^ 

neva  in  1706,  and  published  iksnU  mr  la  terUS  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  m 

de  la  religion  Juda^que  et  de  la  religion  Chrl-  gradually  broader.    Though  lower  tJan 

tienne  (6  vols.  8vo.),  an  abridgment  of  eccle-  tortoises,  the  turtles  exhibit  feitnree  ream- 

siastical  history,  Ac.  bling  those  of  birds  in  the  form  of  the  snterw 

TURTLE,  the  name  popularly  applied  to  the  limbs,  the  mode  of  locomotion,  ^?  P!^*?;^^ 

marine  chelonian  reptiles,  equivalent  to  the  ance  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bodj,biIMueji 

sob-order  eheUmii  (Oppel),  including  the  fami-  and  overlapping  epidermic  *PP*"T^^jp. 

lies  sphargidida  and  cheUmioidoB ;  in  these  the  are  marine,  excellent  swimmerB,  •!*".  .  ^^ 

dermal  ossification  is  imperfect,  and  the  limbs  proaoh  the  shore  except  to  ^^P^' !  i^w^ 

S reserve  through  life  the  fingers  undivided,  as  some  feed  entirely  on  sea  weeds,  DDti»  ^ 

1  the  embryos  of  the  higher  families  of  the  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  ^.^^M''^^  bot 

sub-order  amyda  or  tortoises.   For  the  charac-  male ;  they  are  generally  timid,  •""  "**:  |j^|<j 

ters  of  the  order  see  Testudiwata.    The  word  little  resistance,  though  thej  a«  P*'\L<Bi. 

turtle  in  Saxon  meant  turtle  dove,  a  bird  and  and  re^utUess  of  danger  in  the  P'?"^    j^ij! 

not  a  reptile ;  and  the  English  word  had  the  The  flesh  of  the  herbivorons  fl>ecjeB » •  .^ 

same  signification  until  the  discovery  of  Amer-  clous  and  wholesome  food,  and  mocn  ji^ 

ioa,  when  sailors  gave  the  name  of  turtle  or  after  by  epicures,  while  that  of  the  earn    ^ 

tnrkle  to  the  marine  chelonians  of  the  West  is  disagreeable  if  not  positively  "Ja  ^ 

Indies.    As  distinguished  firom  the  amydm  (see  callipee,  or  under  part  of  tbe  breast  tf 
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aen,  \a  considered  the  ohoioest  part ;  the  liver  numbers  are  carried  alive  to  the  northern 
nd  fat  are  also  much  esteemea.    The j  come  states  and  to  Europe ;  the  West  Indies  are  its 
a  shore  toward  the  end  of  spring  to  lay  their  head-qnarters,  whence  it  wanders  to  the  gulf 
ggs  on  the  sandj  beaches  above  high  water  of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  GnisAa  and  Brazil; 
lark ;  they  generally  select  desert  islands  or  it  is  rarely  found  above  lat  84°  N.  on  the  At- 
eys^  and  a  still  moonlight  night;  they  dig  a  lantic  coast,  and  never  on  the  shores  of  Europe; 
reach  in  the  sand  by  their  hind  feet  about  1^  the  Tortngas  islands  are  a  favorite  resort    It 
det  deep,  and  deposit  therein  about  100  eggs  browses  on  the  turtle  grass  {eoatera  tnarina)^ 
t  each  of  8  sittings,  with  an  interval  of  2  or  8  eating  the  succulent  part  nearest  the  root,  the 
reeks  between  them ;  the  eggs  are  lightly  co v-  rest  rising  to  the  surface  and  ^Usdosing  the  feed* 
red  with  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  ing  grounds  to  the  practised  eye;  in  confinement 
teat  of  the  sun ;  if  undisturbed,  they  return  to  it  iml  eat  and  grow  fat  upon  purslane  (portulae^ 
he  same  shore  year  after  year.     They  are  eaoleracea);  numbers  are  kept  for  a  long  time 
aught  on  the  shore,  being  turned  on  their  in  pens  or  crawls  filled  at  every  tide.    It  is  ol^ 
>acks,  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  e8>  ten  seen  many  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  ia 
;ape  owing  to  the  flatness  and  width  of  the  easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surfiice ;  its 
bell ;  they  are  harpooned  and  taken  in  nets  capture  gives  employment  to  many  and  food 
n  the  water,  and  in  the  Indian  seas  are  cap-  to  thousands  in  the  West  Indies ;  for  an  in- 
ured by  means  of  the  remora,    (See  Sucking  teresting  account  of  some  other  methods  of 
Tisn.)— In  the  chehnioidm  the  body  is  widest  taking  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ibout  midway,  and  the  vertebral  column  de-  eggs  are  laid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Auda* 
cenda  constantly  and  gently  to  liie  taO ;  the  bon^s  '^  Omitholo^cal  Biography,"  vol.  iL  pp. 
boulders  and  hind  limbs  are  better  protected  870-'76  (Boston,  1886) ;  during  tibe  actual  lay- 
ban  in  the  other  family ;  the  shield  is  more  or  ing  of  the  eggs  nothing  can  disturb  their  labors; 
ess  heart'Shaped,  with  the  posterior  angle  not  they  are  hatched  in  8  or  9  weeks.    The  fledi 
prolonged  into  a  point  extending  far  over  the  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  when  not  rendered 
ail ;   all  the  genera  are  represented  on  the  indigestible  by  the  ingenuity  of  cooks,  is  whole- 
oast  of  the  United  States,  and  are  far  less  some  in  moderate  quantities ;  the  eggs  of  this 
apid  swimmers  than  the  sphargidida.     The  and  of  all  the  species  are  also  considered  a  ddi- 
atter  family  has  only  the  single  genus  sphargU  cacy.    In  the  young  the  carapace  is  relatively 
tferrem),  diowing  well  the  inequality  of  the  the  narrowest,  and  the  colors  of  the  adults  vanr 
lataral  groups  called  families;    the  body  is  much.    The  C,  virgata  (Schw.),  mottled  with 
Qore  conical  than  in  the  other  turtles,  the  brown  and  greenish,  and  with  a  more  elevated 
arapace  leaving  the  hind  legs  as  well  as  the  and  arched  back,  is  found  on  the  California 
boulders  and  neck  much  exposed  from  its  coast  and  on  the  Pacific ;  the  oonmion  speoiea 
Teat  contraction  behind  and  in  front;  the  low-  is  sdd  also  to  occur  at  the  Cape  Yerd  ishmda 
r  parts  are  equally  unprotected  by  the  plas-  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.    As  in  all 
ron,  this  with  the  carapace  forming  little  more  the  species,  the  eggs  are  dropped  one  by  one. 
ban  a  wide  girdle  around  the  thorax  and  ah-  and  disposed  in  regular  layers,  during  a  period 
lomen ;  the  skeleton  is  light,  the  paddles  large  of  about  20  minutes ;  they  are  round,  3  to  8 
nd  free,  and  every  thing  seems  arranged  for  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  external  mem- 
apid  and  long  continued  voyages. — The  green  brane  flexible,  very  white,  and  containing  a 
Qrtle  {chelonia  Myd/u^  Schw.),  sometimes  at-  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter;  the 
fining  a  length  of  6  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  shell  of  the  young  is  soft,  and  affords  but  Uttle 
or  6  cwt.,  received  its  name  from  the  color  protection  ajpinst  birds  of  prey  on  land  and 
f  the  delicate  fat  which  enriches  the  soup  and  predaceous  fish  and  alligators  in  the  water.— 
tber  dishes  of  a  course  of  turtle.    It  has  a  The  loggerhead  turtle  {thaUjmoehely$  eaauana^ 
bort  and  rounded  snout,  and  jaws  acting  like  iltz.)  has  the  body  very  wide  across  the  shoul- 
traight-edged  shears  cutting  from  behind  for-  ders ;  the  head  very  large  and  flat,  with  wide 
r'ard,  the  upper  slightly  notched,  the  lower  mouth,  the  upper  jaw  nearly  straight,  and  th^ 
rith  a  deeply  serrat^  margin  and  a  hook  in  lower  hooked ;  shell  smooth,  with  a  keel  along 
'ont;  shell  smooth,  with  18  plates,  6  vertebral  the  median  line,  and  a  crescentio  notch  in  the 
nd  8  lateral,  not  imbricated,  slightly  notched  posterior  border ;  the  plates  are  thin  and  fiexi- 
nd  serrated  behind,  and  with  25  marginal  ble,  5  vertebral  and  10  lateral,  not  imbricated, 
lates;  anterior  limbs  rounded  at  shoulder,  CO V-  and  the  marginal  plates  26;  each  limb  has  2 
red  with  a  tough  skin  and  a  few  small  plates;  nails,  corresponding  to  the  first  2  fingers ;  the 
)reann  and  hand  with  large  plates  on  the  an-  color  above  is  light  brown,  sometimes  with  an 
3rior  border,  smaller  ones  elsewhere,  and  an  olive  tinge  and  often  bordered  with  dirty  yel- 
ztensile  fold  of  skin  alouff  the  posterior  mar-  lowish ;  and  the  shield,  as  in  the  other  turtles, 
in;  hind  limbs  short  and  flattened,  covered  is  frequently  more  or  less  covered  with  bar- 
rith  small  plates'  and  a  larger  fold  of  skin  on  nacles,  serpulse,  and  other  parasites.    It  has  an 
tie  margin ;  a  single  nail  to  each  limb ;  the  extensive  range  on  the  American  coast  of  the 
bell  is  light  brown,  with  darker  lines  and  Atlantic,  f^om  Virginia  to  Brazil,  and  probably 
lotches,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge;  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterr»- 
«Iow  pale  yellowish  white.    It  is  abundant  in  nean ;  It  is  more  common  than  the  green  turtle, 
be  tropical  waters  of  America,  whence  great  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  even  to  16  or  16  cwt. ; 
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i^  Ib  Tom^ius  ftedinff  prinoi^j  on  moUnaka,  and  sharp-edged,  the  upper  vifli&notdNs,tk 

being  able  to  eroih  with  its  powerful  jaws  the  hook  of  the  lower  ahntlmg  into  the  taSa 

•trongeat  eonoh  SAd  huelmet  shells  (mwu) ;  the  one;   neck  short   and  very  thick;  utssr 

fldsh  of  the  jonng  is  sometimes  eateh,  hut  that  limhs  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  on«,  tbek- 

of  the  old  is  rank  and  tough ;  the  scales  are  of '  mer  felcate,  the  latter  the  widest;  tail  ^ 

little  yalne,  and  even  the  eggs  have  a  mnsky  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  not  extcii&E 

flavor;  it  is  taken  only  for  the  considerabM  beyond  the  ahdl;   the  color  is  dark  bnm 

quantity  of  excellent  boming  oil  which  it  fnr«  above,  with  lighter  spots  along  the  ridge&  ^ 

nishes^    The  71  clivac^  (Ag.)  is  fooild  in  the  is  the  largest  of  the  turtles,  sttaiDing  s  lei^ 

Padfic. — ^The  hawk's  bill  or  imbrie(U;ed  turtle  of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  more  than  half  a  tc£; 

{ireim^ehs^fi  imbficat€t^  Fitz.)  has  a  low  and  its  food  oonsiste  of  molluska,  crastaoeaiu^  M, 

radier  wide  head,  a  long  and'  narrow  mouth,  sea  urchins,  and  marine  plants;  its  fl€siiiic< 

tbe  upper  iaw  prohmffed  and  hooked  like  the  no  value,  but  its  shell  has  been  used  along  tbi 

beak  of  a  hawk,  thelower  Jaw  with  a  smaller  Mediterranean  for  making  small  hosts,  drink- 

hook,  and  both  with  serrated  margins';  the  ing  troughs  for  animals,  and  dindren's  bait 

shell  is  sUghtly  keeled,  flattened  and  serrated  tubs.    It  is  found  on  both  sidesof  tbe  Atlastie, 

behind,  wiSi  6  vertebial  and  8  lateral  plates  especially  in  the  trqpics,  condng  north  as  k 

strongly  imbricated  or  overlapping  like  the  as  Hassachusetts  bay,  and  foDoThig  tieGclf 

■oaleaof  a  fii^;  the  plastron  has  2  keda,  more  stream  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  £p- 

or  less  worn  off  by  age;  there  are  2  nails  to  rope  and  the  Mediterranean;  fltoK of  E  Asia 

each  limb ;  anterior  Ikibs  very  long  and  wing-  and  S.  Africa  may  perhaps  he  adifferait  spe- 

like;  the  h^d  is  protected  by  14  scales;  the  cies;  none  of  this  genus  h&ye  raSk  on  the 

tail  is  conical,  not  extending  beyond  the  shelL  limbs.     It  was  known  to  the  andeiitSj  and 

The  color  is  yellowish  above,  marbled  with  with  the  Greek  tortoise  dilutes  the  d&im  of 

lioh  chestnut  brown,  and  yellowish  white  be^  the  original  of  Mercury^s  lyre,  Lac^pede  ^ 

low ;  in  the  young  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  posing  that  its  dried  carapace  and  tendoDS  vera 

^posterior  pairs  of  plates.    It  ia  found  in  the  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  copstrndaoD of  tlos 

West  Indies,  the  fpM  of  Mexico,  on  the  coasta  muaical  instrument;  the  longitodmal ridges oa 

of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  even  strayed  to  the  elongated  heart-shaped  back,  acoordiog  to 

the  Mediterranean;  the  K  tquamcUa  (Ag.)  is  Shaw,  suggested  the  name  lath  or  hte  pen  to 

found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indiui  oceans,  the  best  it  in  some  countries. — The  marine  flpeeies  hsn 

being  taken  about  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gui-  the  same  tenacity  of  life  under  mntibdon  m 

aea»    The  food  consists  of  sea  weeds,  crabs,  deprivation  of  food,  as  has  been  noticed  in  me 

moUusks,  and  fishes ;  in  confinement  it  is  more  tortoises.    Turtles  are  found  as  far  bad  e  the 

flflffoe  than  the  preceding  two ;  it  rarely  grows  Jurassic  period,  continued  through  the  creti- 

more  than  8  feet  in  length ;  its  flesh  is  indif-  ceous,  becoming  more  abundant  aad  adraocJ^ 

ftrent,  and  it  is  said  unwholesome,  though  the  further  north  than  at  the  present  daj,  thos^ 

^gs  are  good,  and  the  species  is  sought  after  t)iey  were  not  so  large  as  the  existing  s^^ 

csdy  for  its  beautiful  homy  plates,  which  con-  in  the  limited  strata  of  the  eocene  daj  of  the 

stitnte  the  tortoise  shell  of  conmieroe.    The  island  of  Sheppey  more  species  have  ^^^^ 

plates  are  softened  by  warm  water,  and  by  covered  than  now  exist,  another  proof  of  tbe 

means  of  this  and  strong  compression  can  be  higher  temperature  at  that  epoch;  lar«^^ 

bent  into  any  shape,  even  the  parings  being  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  <>f  ^^jf^ 

thus  agglutinated  and  turned  to  account ;  tiiiey  lina  and  the  greensand  of  Kew  Jersey,  of  J» 

are  not  ooasidered  of  value  unless  from  an  ani*  undetermined  genera, 
mal  weighing  at  least  160  lbs.,  as  otherwise       TURTLE  DOVE,  the  common  name  of  K^ 

they  are  too  tbin ;  15  lbs.  of  shell  from  a  single  eral  small  pigeons,  especially  of  &e  genera  tiff- 

(me  is  a  large  amount,  and  yet  in  ammals  of  tur  and  ana,  oharacterixed  by  a  ^^m  ^ 

the  same  me  the  imbricated  would  be  worth  than  the  domestic  i»geon,  weaker  bill,  ionp 

when  taken  10  times  as  much  as  the  green  toes  (the  inner  exceeding  the  oater), ladi 

turtle.    Singapore  and  Canton  are  the  great  longer  and  wedge-shaped  t»l ;  ^IJ^  ^ 

nmrts  for  tortoise  shell.    Its  ornamental  uses  arboreal  and  terrestriid  in  habit,  feeongo°Jr 

I6r  boxes,  combs^  furniture,  and  fancy  artidea  ground,  but  roosting  and  nestiDg  ^^^  rl 

are  well  known;   it  was  consumed  in  large  word  turtle  signified  a  dove  until  the  dBcowy 

quantities  in  ancient  Rome,  even  the  door  posts  of  America,  when  it  was  applied  to  ^^^!^ 

of  the  rich  being  inlaid  with  it;  the  carapace  tortoises.  In  the  genus  ^'■^^''^^^^^TCrJIij. 

was  used  as  a  cradle  and  a  bath  tub  for  chil-  slender  and  straight,  with  the  tip  ^!Y  ^ 

dren,  and  as  a  shield  for  warriors. — The  leath*  ed  and  acute ;  wmgs  long,  the  ^d  «jd*i q 

wj  or  trunk  turtle  {wphmrgu  eoriacea^  Merr.)  is  the  longest ;  tail  moderate,  ronndefl  «" «  ^ 

to  named  from  having  the  carapace  overlaid  by  tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  middle  Im,  io  ^^ 

a  leathery  skin  instead  of  homy  plates,  smooth  most  part  naked,  and  the  toes  ^o°9.^f^  -^ 

la  the  adult,  but  tuberoulated  in  the  young,  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  apeoa.^^  ^ 

and  witib  7  longitudinal  ridges;  the  head  is  various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  azid  ^^^ 

large,  nanrowed  in  front  of  eyes,  with  small  woods  and  jungles,  making  ^^^I^ 

and  ciroular  noatrils,  and  large  eyes  with  lids  known  by  their  pleasant  cooing;  ^rr^J 

opening  nearly  vertically;  jaws  very  strong  they  migrate  to  the  south  in  wwttf;  toej 
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^nenJty  seen  in  flocks  of  aboat  80,  in  open  ISf  inches  long  an^  I'iifk  alar  extant  {-liie  Mil 

ilti7ated  districts,  feeding  on  grain,  seeds  of  is  weak  and  blaok;  the  wings  pointed,  withtha 

raas,  Ssc, ;  the  nest  is  made  in  thick  woods,  of  8d  qnill  the  longest  and  the  Ist  and  8d  nearly 

nail  twigs  looselj  pnt  together,  and  the  eggs  eqnal ;  tail  longer  than  the  wings,  nmeh  graok 

re  two.  The  common  European  turtle  dove  (71  nated  and  wedge-shaped,  and  of  14  feathers^ 

itrittu,  Seiby)  is  11  inches  long;  the  head,  though  much  smaller,  it  resembles  the  passen*' 

Bck,  breast,  and  back  are  wood-brown  tingea  ger  or  wild  pigeon  In  its  lengthened  tail,  and  waa 

ith  pearl-gray ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers  mar-  rormerlj  raoked  with  it  in  the  genus  sct^pMm 

Ined  with  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  (Swains.).    It  is  bluish  above  nSxed  with  light 

^apulars  and  wing  ooverts  black,  shading  into  brownish  oliye,  the  former  purest  on  the  crowik 

rayish,  and  edged  with  buff;    lower  parts  wings,  and  upper  surface  of  tafl ;  the  rest  m 

'hite,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  except  head,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  ports  generally 

16  two  middle  ones.    It  arrives  in  temperate  light  brownish  red,  purplish  on  breast,  beoom* 

larope  in  May,  leaving  at  the  end  of  summer ;  ing  brownish  yellow  behind ;  patch  of  metallie 

is  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  only  purplish  on  the  sides  of  neck;  sides  of  bodv 

rare  visitor  to  Great  Britain;  it  has  been  and  under  surface  of  wings  light  blue;  blaok 

apposed  to  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  smaller  spots  on  wings,  and  patch  of  same  below  ears; 

artly  domestic  varieties  which  are  kept  only  tail  above  witn  a  subterminal  black  bar  and 

1  aviaries.    The  collared  turtledove  {T.rm»  light  tip;  feet  yellow;  the  female  is  smallev 

it»,  Selby)  is  10  inches  long;  the  general  and  less  reddish  below.  It  is  found  all  over  the 

olors  are  different  shades  of  pale  wood-brown,  United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  from  ocean  to 

rith  even  paler  edgings,  tinned  with  vinaceous  ocean ;  it  is  rare  in  the  British  Atlantic  prov«> 

n  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  half  cellar  of  inces,  though  common  on  tiie  OolnmMa  river". 

»lack  on  the  hind  neck.    It  is  found  wild  in  The  flight  is  extremely  rapid  and  long  oontin*- 

lost  parts  of  Afiioa,  but  is  now  widely  distrib-  ned,  but  not  at  a  great  height,  and  aooompanied 

ted  as  a  cage  bird ;  many  of  the  representa-  oy  a  whistling  noise ;  it  walks  with  ease  and 

ions  la  ancient  works  of  art,  where  the  dove  ffrace,  and  runs  swiftly ;  it  seldom  bathes,  but 

3  figured  as  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  af-  drinks  by  swallowing  water  in  long  draughts, 

ection,  or  as  the  attendant  of  the  goddess  with  the  bill  deeply  immersed;  it  is  rather 

renns,  are  accurate  likenesses  of  this  species,  shy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  from  the  rapid  flight; 

rhich  has  been  kept  in  aviaries  fi*om  remote  200  or  800  constitute  a  large  flock,  which  seat^ 

iges.    If  left  at  liberty,  it  flies  away,  and  does  ter  over  so  large  a  space  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

lot  seem  capable  of  domestication  like  tiie  com*  kill  more  than  one  at  a  shot,  exo^t  in  wint^ 

aon  pigeon ;  in  warm  climates  7  or  8  broods  when  they  come  near  farm  houses ;  the  flesh  is 

(re  raised  in  a  season ;  it  produces  a  sterUe  pro-  excellent,  and  great  numbers  aie  killed  in  the 

^ny  with  the  T.  auriltu.    It  is  doubtless  the  southern  states  in  winter.    In  Louisiana  they 

tirtle  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  still  numerous  in  begin  to  lay  by  the  last  of  Mar<^  but  in  New 

flgjpt  and  Asia  Minor,  deriving  its  speciflj)  England  not  before  the  middle  of  May;  tiie  nest 

lame  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  cooing  is  made  in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  is  very  loosely 

o  ahaman  laugh.  It  is  so  abundant  at  Oonstan-  constructed ;  it  breeds  in  aviaries,  rabing  sev* 

inople,  that  it  is  said  the  Turkish  government  oral  broods  in  a  season.    The  eggs  are  2, 1|  lily 

lUows  a  certain  percentage  in  the  duty  on  com  %  inch,  ecmaJly  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  pure 

m  account  of  the  quantity-  devoured  by  the  tur-  white. — ^None  of  tibe  turtle  doves  commit  seri- 

les  in  its  transit  m  open  vessels  to  the  grana-  ous  depredations  in  the  fields  of  grain,  as  they 

ics  and  mills. — In  the  genus  osna  (Selby)  the  are  rather  gleaners  than  reapers.    The  fiunily 

)in  ia  moderate  and  very  slender,  the  wings  long  characters  have  been  ffiven  under  Piobov. 

(nth  the  first  8  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest,  TUSCALOOSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Alabama,  inter* 

md'  the  tail  of  12  feathers,  very  long  and  wedge-  sected  by  the  Black  Warrior  and  Sipsey  rivers ; 

shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  narrowed,  area,  1,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,206,  of  whom 

rhe  Cape  turtle  dove  (  (E,  Oapensia^  Selby)  is  10  10, 1 45  were  slaves.   The  surface  is  MUy  and  the 

inches  long,  of  which  the  tml  is  more  than  sou  highly  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

3ne  haif^  the  closed  wings  reaching  to  about  one  were  626,462  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,271  of 

tbird  the  length  of  the  tail ;  in  the  male  the  fore-  oats,  1 14,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  78,661  bales 

tiead,  chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  are  intense  of  cotton,  the  largest  growth  of  cotton  in  any 

black ;  crown,  sides  of  neck  and  body,  and  les-  county  of  the  Union.    There  were  6  tanneries, 

ser  wing  coverts  pale  French  gray ;  middle  of  .  2  cotton  fi^tories,  1  paper  mfll,  8  newspapers, 

abdomen  white ;   back   pale   brown ;    wings  68  churches,  and  404  pupils  attending  pubHe 

ieeper  brown,  with  a  lew  metallic   purple  schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  carbon^^ 

spots;  2  black  bars  on  the  rump;  midale  tail  iferous  limestone  are  found. — ^Titsoaloosa,  the 

feathers  grayish  brown,  with  terminal  hiUf  capital  of  the  county,  and  formerly' of  the  state,' 

black,  and  the  rest  bluish  gray  with  a  broad  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior 

black  hand  near  the  tip ;  bill  and  feet  yellow,  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  128 

It  is  seen  on  trees  bordering  the  rivers  of  S.  m.  N".  W.  from  Montgomery;  pop.  in  I860, 

Africa,  making  its  nest  in  low  bushes. — ^In  8,989.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Ala* 

^orth  America  is  found  the  Carolina  turtle  bama,  and  of  the  state  Innatio  agjium.    The 

dove  {zenaidiura  OaroUnemU^  Bonap.),  about  university  bnUdings  are  elegant  and  costly*    It 
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ittrfies  on  an  aotire  trade  In  cotton,  and  has  bat  the  qnantltj'  of  grain  prodnoed  is  notsi 
iron  and  cotton  manufactories.  ficient  for  the  wants  of  the  uiiiabitaoti.  A 
TUSOANT  (It  Ta9cana)j  a  division '  of  cen-  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  ci^  i 
tral  Italy,  formerly  an  independent  grand  tibe  vine,  and  in  many  places  where  the  \& 
duchy,  boanded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by  are  natnrally  steep  artificial  temoeskTebea 
iCodena  tod  the  Bomagna,  £.,  8.  £.,  and  made  on  which  it  thrives  well.  The  oiire  i 
8.  by  Urbino,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  and  Viterbo,  extensively  cultivated,  but  the  qnslity  of  the 
and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  oil  produced  is  not  very  good.  Yarioiis  hsk 
Li  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  it  comprises  the  of  fruit  are  abundant;  the  molbeny  tlumi 
7  provinces  of  i&ezzo,  Florence,  Grosseto,  Leg-  and  the  annual  produce  of  silk  is  es^miteds 
horn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  that  of  Leghorn  250,000  lbs.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  n 
including  the  island  of  Elba;  area,  8,712  sq.  m. ;  fed  on  the  highlands  in  sommer  ud  in  tin 
pop.  in  1860,  1,815,248.  The  principal  cities  marshes  during  the  autimm  and  winter  ;aii^A 
and  towns  are  Florence,  the  capital,  Leghorn,  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  nude  Iroa 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Arezzo.  In  the  8.  the  milk  of  ewes  and  goats.  The  esses  (^  Tib- 
the  coast  Is  indented  by  several  bays,  but  in  cany  are  very  large ;  and  a  neat  nnmber  d 
the  K  it  forms  one  lone  continuous  sweep  pigs  are  fed  upon  aooi^is  in  ue  woods  of  the 
without  harbors.  The  uiore,  thouffh  ocoa-  Maremme.  TbemanirfiBctiirescoosiatofTool- 
sionally  bold,  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  len  and  silk  goods,  hemp  and Imes  doth,  peper, 
swampy.  In  the  interior  the  country  presents  glass,  leaAlier,  wax,  hardware,  duns  indctrth- 
4  different  regions:  the  highlands  of  the  Apen*  enware,  alabaster  ornaments,  conl,  wbidi  is 
nines  on  tile  N.  and  N.  £.;  the  hilly  tract  gathered  on  the  coast  of  Barbiry  tad  voi)»d 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prov-  at  Leghorn,  and  straw  plait,  of  wluehhoveyer 
ince  of  Sienna;  the  valleys  of  the  principal  the  quantity  made  has  great!  jdedined.  i  coo- 
rivers;  and  the  plains  which  border  the  Ma-  siderable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  chief  exports, 
remme  or  marshes  on  the  west.  The  Apen-  in  addition  to  several  of  theartides  josteoii- 
nines  have  none  of  their  principal  heights  merated,  being  oil,  timber,  charcoal,  nw  lad 
within  the  lunits  of  Tuscany,  the  most  ele-  spun  silk,  potash,  hides,  cheese,  honx,  tuts, 
vated  point  being  the  Bosco  Lungo,  on  the  gall  nuts,  and  tallow. — ^TbeinhshitnitisrefeB' 
borders  of  Hodena,  4,200  feet  above  the  sea;  erally  honest,  sober,  and  industrious.  TixBo' 
few  of  the  other  summits  are  more  than  half  man  Oatliolic  is  the  established  religioD,  sod  the 
this  height,  and  the  average  elevation  is  esti-  total  nnmber  of  the  clergy  is  shout  lfi.000,  hot 
mated  at  1,900  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  all  denominations  enjoy  equal  politicil  li^ti. 
small  portion  of  the  N.  £.,  belonging  to  the  In  the  large  towns  there  are  aboat  7,000  Jen 
Adriatic,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  surface  flows  The  church  establishment  of  Tneeaaj  cocasts  of 
to  the  Mediterranean  by  numerous  streams,  the  4  archbishops,  those  of  Florence,  Ldccs,  P^ 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Arno,  Gecina.  and  Sienna,  and  about  20  bishops.  Theiesn 
Ombrone,  Albegna,  Flora,  and  Tiber,  the  last  of  universities  at  Pisa  and  ^  Sienna,  etteoded  to- 
which,  however,  has  only  the  upper  part  of  its  gether  by  about  800  students.  The  people  an 
course  in  Tuscany. — In  the  more  elevated  parts  better  educated  in  Tuscany  than  i>^  f'^  J^ 
of  the  country  the  climate  in  winter  is  severe,  part  of  Italy. — ^The  mater  part  of  sodsot^ 
and  snow  often  lies  for  a  month ;  but  in  the  rla  is  included  in  Tuscany.  (See  Ji^mi 
valleys  vegetation  is  scarcely  interrupted.  At  After  the  fall  of  tiie  Boman  eminre^  he- 
Florence  me  average  temperature  is  59^,  and  came  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  tbeGwi^ 
the  sirocco,  is  not  uncommon.  Fevers,  dropsy,  next  of  the  Lombards,  and  then  ofjhe  ^ 
and  several  other  complaints  are  common  in  pire  of  Charlemagne,  who  gorerned  it  t| 
the  marahy  tracts,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  counts.  These  afterward  assumed  tl^^  .  ^ 
when  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  desert-  marquis,  and  as  vassals  of  the  empire  contaiMn 
ed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  other  parts  of  the  to  rule  till  1 1 60,  when  the  last  of  them  sold  U 
country  are  particularly  healthy,  the  ratio  of  marquisate  to  the  emperor  Frederic  L  u  saj 
deaths  in  some  years  not  exceeding  1  in  40  of  sequently  became  divided  into  a  omBbera 
the  population,  and  never  exceeding  1  in  86. —  small  fiefs;  and  the  cities  of  Florence,  m 
Some  of  the  loftier  sunmiits  are  barren,  but  in  and  Sienna  each  became  the  centre  of  «c(^ 
general  all  the  land  which,  from  its  elevation  brated  republic.  Florence,  having  ^°?? 
or  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  cannot  be  cul-  Pisa,  became  tiie  predominant  po^.^.^'^J!^ 
tivated,  is  covered  with  forests  and  natural  cany.  After  the  ML  of  that  i^^^|^ '^  .^ 
pastures.  About  i  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  '  Charles  Y.  appointed  Ale8saDdrode'Kedi^],tt 
forests  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  and  about  illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of  Urbiso,afu«a 
the  same  extent  with  pastures;  while  ^  is  plant-  Florence.  In  1669  tiie  whole  of  Tiacsoj^ 
ed  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the  remainder  is  came  united  under  the  Medici  fhnul.^*  Yr" 


arable  land.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced  Cosmo  I.  assumed  the  title  of  S'^T^ 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except  Lom-  This  family  maintained  one  of  the  ^  .^ 
bardy,  but  is  still  in  a  backward  state.    The    liant  courts  in  Europe,  and  distingoidKd  tl^ea- 


principal  crops  raised  are  rice,  barley,  rye,  selves  by  their  patronage  of  ^'^^'^^ll!!^  to 
pulse,  maize,  and  wheat,  a  peculiar  species  of  They  became  extinct  in  1787,  andaocoraiD^ 
the  last  being  cultivated  solely  for  its  straw;    agreement  between  the  great  powers  wen  soc 
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needed  by  FnunoiB,  duke  of  Lomine,  who  had  ^  and  their  i^proval  of  the  annexotioin  vaa 

Darned  Mari*  Theresa,  heiress  of  Charles  VL  ahnost  unanimoiis. 

>f  Austria;  and  while  he  resided  at  Vienna  TnSOABAWAS,anKco.ofOhio,interBeet- 
roacanj  was  goyemed  bj  a  regency.  In  1765  ed  by  the  Tasoarawas  river;  area,  620  so.  m. ; 
Prancis  (IL  of  Tosoany  and  L  of  Germany)  pop.  in  1860,  82,468.  The  surfaoe  is  undolat* 
lied,  and  was  sncceeded  as  grand  doke  of  Tus*  ing  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
uuiy  by  his  second  son  Leopold  I.,  under  whom  1860  were  860,778  bu^els  of  wheat,  402,761 
he  country  made  considerable  advances.  Leo-  of  Indian  corn,  278,600  of  oats,  604,178  lbs.  of 
>old  having  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  domin*  butter,  68,096  of  tobacco,  and  176,200  of  wooL 
ons  (1790),  the  grand  ducal  crown  devolved  There  were  18  grist  mills,  88  saw  m^  2  iron 
ipon  his  second  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  fol-  founderies,  6  woollen  factories,  16  tanneries,  87 
owed  the  enlightened  system  of  his  &ther.  churches,  8  newspapers,  and  6,927  pupils  at- 
[n  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  he  re-  tending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  bitumi- 
nained  neutral,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  nous  coal  abound.  The  Steubenville  and  Indi- 
^he  French,  and  in  1799  the  directory  ordered  ana  railroad  and  the  Ohio  canal  pass  through 
^he  country  to  be  occupied  by  its  troops.  By  the  county,  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
the  peace  of  Lnn^ville  in  1801  Tuscany  with  Oleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  terminates  at 
Parma  was  called  the  '^kingdom  of  Etruria,''  New  Philadelphia,  the  capital. 
fcod  given  by  Napoleon  to  Sie  prince  of  Par-  TUSOABOBAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
na  as  a  compensation  for  territories  of  which  Indians,  who  at  the  settlement  of  North  Oaro- 
le  had  been  deprived ;  but  in  1807  it  was  lina  occupied  a  tract  of  land  along  the  banks 
mited  to  Uie  I^nch  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Nense  and  Tar  rivers,  and  the  country 
N'apoleon*s  sister  Elisa,  the  princess  Bacciocbi,  adiacent.  They  lived  for  a  long  time  on  peace- 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ful  terms  with  the  settlers,  and  in  1708  had  15 
pvith  the  title  of  grand  duchess.  In  1814  Tus-  towns  on  the  upper  waters  of  those  rivers,  and 
sany  was  occupied,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  could  bring  into  the  field  1,200  warriors.  Be- 
ll L,  by  the  allied  troops ;  and  in  the  following  coming  jealous  at  length  of  the  encroachments 
fear,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Elba  and  some  of  the  whites,  they  formed  a  league  with  the 
>ther  territories  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  Pamlico  Indians,  and  in  1711  attacked  the  set- 
possession  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  and  his  sue-  tiers  on  the  Boanoke ;  112  of  the  whites  were 
lessors.  The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  condition-  butchered  in  the  first  attack,  and  a  war  of  at- 
illy  assigned  to  Maria  Louisa,  ex-queen  of  tack  and  reprisal  was  carried  on  between  tibe 
Etruria,  and  reverted  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  settlers  and  the  Indians  for  more  than  18 
^erdinand^s  son  and  successor  Leopold  IL  fol-  months.  In  March,  1718,  the  settlers  pursued 
owed  the  example  of  Naples  in  March,  1848,  them  to  their  fort  on  the  Neuse  in  the  limits 
ind  granted  a  constitution  to  the  people,  but  of  the  present  Greene  co.,  and  after  a  severe 
>ecoming  ahurmed  afterward  fled  to  Bienna  battle  carried  the  fort,  taking  800  captives, 
md  subMquently  to  Gaidta.  The  members  of  while  about  800  were  killed.  This  severe  de- 
ihe  provisional  government  assembled  at  Flor-  feat,  and  the  subsequent  zealous  pursuit  of 
mce  proclaimed  a  republic,  March  18,  and  the  those  who  had  escaped,  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
lational  assembly  that  met  on  the  28th  named  Tuscaroras ;  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
laerrazzi  dictator.  The  constitutional  party  with  the  ^vernor,  and  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
tucceeded  in  driving  the  republicans  from  now-  Boanoke  m  the  present  county  of  Bertie  was 
>r  without  bloodshed,  and  invited  Leopold  to  granted  them  for  a  settlement.  The  hostility 
■etum  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  of  the  settlers,  howevjBr,  made  their  residence 
\ustrians.  This  request  he  promised  to  com-  uncomfortable,  and  not  long  after  they  joined 
>ly  with,  but  an  Austrian  division  under  QesL  their  kinsmen  the  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  of 
0- Aspre  soon  afterward  arrived,  by  secret  con-  Oneida  lake.  They  were  formally  received 
mention,  and  under  their  protection  the  grand  into  the  Indian  confederacy  about  1722.  For 
lake  returned  to  Florence  in  1860  and  sup-  a  long  time  they  remained  quiet,  or  only  ^ded 
>ressed  the  constitution.  The  people  remained  in  the  enterprises  of  the  other  tribes  without 
^aiet  until  April  27,  1869,  when  a  popular  being  specially  identified;  but  in  the  revolu- 
lemonstration,  immediately  following  the  out-  tionary  war  a  nart  of  them,  under  the  influence 
>reak  of  the  Italian  war  of  that  year,  caused  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  became  allies  of  the  Brit- 
;he  grand  duke  to  offer  them  a  constitution,  ish  government,  while  another  portion  took 
h.s  they  placed  no  faith  in  his  promises,  it  was  sides  with  the  colonists.  In  the  outrages  and 
luggestea  that  he  should  abdicate  in  favor  of  massacres  of  that  period  in  the  region  watered 
lis  son.  This  he  refhsed  to  do,  and  on  the  by  the  Mohawk  and  its  tributaries,  they  bore 
lame  day  left  Florence  for  Bologna.  A  pro-  their  full  part.  In  1779  those  who  were  the 
risional  government  was  immediately  formed,  allies  of  the  English  removed  to  Niagara  co.  to 
^hich  conferred  the  dictatorship  on  the  king  obtain  means  of  living,  and  were  granted  a 
jf  Sardinia,  who  appointed  a  commissioner  to  small  tract  of  land  tiiere  by  the  other  tribes. 
iTovem  the  oountry  during  the  war  with  Aus-  About  1804  they  disposed  of  their  lands  in 
trta.  A  national  assembly  met  Aug.  20, 1869,  North  Carolina  and  purchased  a  tract  from  the 
md  voted  to  annex  Tuscany  to  Sardinia.  The  Holland  land  company.  These  limds  are  still 
inestion  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  peo-  held  by  them,  and  the  remnant,  about  60  fam« 
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Me^  sun  remain  there,  and  hare  adopted  the  fiiiodia,  and  Ifologa.    The  Voiga  v  conpHlii 

habits  of  civilizatioa  and  beoome  inaastrioiia  with  the  Keva  by  canaL    Tbm  are  amni 

and  InteUipent  ag^coltnriata.  lakea,  the  moat  eztenaive  of  which  ctrai 

TUSOOlA,  an  £.  co.  of  the  8.  peninsola  of  76  aq.  m.    The  aoil  k  of  mlenorqaafitT,id 

Miohigan,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Saginaw  bay  and  the  quantity  of  grain  ruaed  is  acarceiTflft 

Interaected  by  the  Oaas  river;  area  about  700  eient  for  tiie  oonaamption  of  the  inhabitaitL 

aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,886.    The  anrfooe  is  A  krge  p<»iion  of  the  anrfiwe  iaeoreredTJii 

level,  the  soil  produotive,  and  timber  la  abun-  fM^esta,  oonaiating  prinoipaQy  of  birdi,  beed 

dant.    Capital,  Yaaaar.  and  pine.     The  railway  eoimaeting  Ufxm 

TU60ULUM.    Bee  Fbasoati.  with  Bt  Petersburg  paaaea  thnxii^  the  pn^ 

TUBBER,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  inoe,  and,  together  with  its  watar  eoDmn]ii» 

Bivenhall,  near  Witbam,  Essex,  about  1615,  tion  with  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Qa^  le^ 

died  in  London  about  1680.    He  beoame  a  gives  it  an  important  transit  trade.  Thereat 

chorister  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Walling-  few  mannfkctores.<— Tvbb,  the  eiintsL  u  ate- 

ford  oastle,  and  subsequently  was  employed  fai  ated  at  the  Junction  of  the  rivals  Trorta  td 

Various  other  ehoira,  and  finally  aerved  as  a  re-  Tmaka  with  the  Volga,  96  m.  K.  W.  from  li» 

tainer  in  the  fhmily  of  William  Lord  Paget,  oow;  ]>op.  about  Si^OOO.    It  b  divided  iota  4 

Afterward  he  became  a  farmer  at  EatwMe,  parts  by  the  rivera,  has  wide,ifgii]v8(neli,i 

BOW  Oatti wade,  in  Buffolk,  where  he  wrote  his  large  Gk>thio  oatfaeoral,  and  nimeraie  dmrehei 

work  on   husbandry  entitled  **  A  Hundreth  ornamented  with  spires  and  ^Ided  daneg,  a 

Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie**  (1667).     This  imperial  and  an  episcopal  palaee,SiMiitfUriei^ 

was  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  langtuige,  and  waa  several  aohoola  and  charitaUe  lutiotionB. 

in  1678  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  as  '^Fiue  The  rivers  are  crosaed  by  8  bridges  of  botti, 

Hundreth  Points  of  Qtood  Husbandry  vnited  to  and  their  banks  are  lined  with  qaije  vinch  an 

as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie^'  (reprinted  by  Dr.  favorite  promenades.  Linen,  cnrviB,  hardnre^ 

Mavor  in  1812).    Fuller  says  Tusser  was  **  sue*  leather,  and  candles  are  mannftatoied;  end  la 

eessively  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serring-man,  eztenaive  trade  ia  carried  on  in  grain,  heoj^ 

husbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all  fish,  and  iron.    Tver  was  destroyed  byfiie  ii 

tbtUL  thriving  in  any  vocation.    He  traded  at  1768,  and  rebuilt  by.  OatharinelL 

large  in  oxen,  sheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,  TWEED  (ano.  Ikteda)^  a  ri?er  of  SeotliBi 

to  no  profit.    Whether  he  bought  or  sold  he  and  England,  which  rises  at  Tweedibin  tf 

lost ;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself  the  8.  extremity  of  Pec^leaahin,  1^  M 

and  never  enriched  his  landlord."  above  aea  level,  among  the  Lovtb?  hilta, 

TUTENAG.    See  Nioebl,  vol.  xii.  p.  849.  whence  it  runa  about  20  m.  N.  £^  and  tki 

TUTHILL,  Louisa.  Oabounb  (Huooins),  an  turning  K  paasea  the  town  of  Peebles,  mm 

American   authoress,   bom   in  New  Haven,  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Sezbai|[h,sa|i^ 

Ck)nn.,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  rates  Berwickshire  from  the  Enf^ooimtT  of 

She  was  married  in  1817  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Tut-  Northumberland,  and  for  the  lart  4^  a  of  itt 

hill,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  who  died  in  1826.  course  lies  wholly  within  Engbh  ^<"^' 

After  his  death  she  became  a  contributor  to  Itenters  the  North  sea  at  the  town  of  Berwick 

several    magazines,  and   in    1827   published  Its  length  is  96  m.,  and  itdraiaiintttta 

"Ja^es  Somers  the  Pilgrim's  Son,*'  and  in  1,870  m.,  being  more  than  any  other  Scotaa 

1829  ''  Mary's  Visit  to  B."    In  1839  she  first  river  exeent  the  Tay.    Its  prindpal  liM 

iq>peared  under  her  own  name  as  the  editor  ttom  the  N.  are  the  Biggar,  Oala,  ^^'^''^ 

of  a  volume  of  selections  entitled  *^  The  Toung  Adder,  and  from  the  6.  the  Tarrov,  £tm 

ladies'  Reader,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  Teviot,  and  TilL    It  is  narigahle  oaljt  fev 

a  collection  of  tales  and  essays  under  the  title  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  ia  remarkable  w  itt 

of  "  The  Toung  Ladies'  Home."  She  afterward  aalmon  fisheries  and  iu  pietnreaqaa  sexwrj- 

wrote  three  series  of  tales,  which  have  had  a  TWEEDDALE.    See  Piebimbisi. 

very  large  circulation,  and  in  1846  published  a  TWE8TEN,  Auovsr  Dnuv  CamfJ 

novel  entitled  "  My  Wife ;"  in  1848,  ''  The  His-  German  Protestant  theologian,  bora  ia  Gm 

tory  of  Architecture;"  and  in  1849  " The  Nur-  stadt,  Holstein,  April  11, 1789.   Hanng  «» 

aery  Book."    She  now  (May,  1862)  resides  at  ied  theology  and  phUosi^hy  at  the  vrntimj 

Princeton,  N.  J.  of  Kiel,  he  was  appointed  to  1818  prof««ff< 

TUTUILA.    See  Navio atobs'  Islakds.  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin,  where  to  tw* 

TVER,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  logical  views  were  chiefly  shaped  by  the  Jw"- 

bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Novgorod,  E.  by  enceof  Schleiermacher.  He  became  iiil«*«- 

Jaroslav  and  Vladimir,  S.   by  Moscow  and  traordinary,  and  in  1819  ordinary profeswfw 

'     -     -                   ---  theology  at  the  imiverMty  of  Bel,  •Ddwoaoo- 


Smolensk,  and  W.  by  Pskov;  area,  26,081  theology  at  the  imiverMty  of  Bel,  iDdawf^f 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,491,437.    The  surface,  talned,  next  to  Glaus  Harms,  tii«  R^™^ 

though  not  mountainous,  ia  considerably  ele-  ence  in  the  Lutheran  ehureh  of  ^^T^pT 

vated  hi  the  S.,  and  slopes  toward  the  N.,  where  1885  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  ^i^^*"^ .  ^ 

it  terminates  in  an  extensive  plain.    It  is  wa^  lin,  as  successor  of  Schkiennacher,  aw  ni^ 

lered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  "•f  v  ***J*? 

are  the  Volga,  which  becomes  navigable  in  (?ftdr**«>A«>m«*  (supreme  eecleela^^J^^ 

this  government)  the  Dtlna,  Tvertza,  Sestra,  of  the  United  Evaogelieal  ehweh  of  rt9» 
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Twesten  is  regarded  m  one  of  the- chief  rep-  irhioh  howeTer  he  reeigned  toward  the  elose 

reseotadves  ef  thoee  who  think  that  they  can  of  the  year. — ^Lkti,  an  American  soldier,  brolh- 

reoonoile,  in  the  main,  the  peculiar-  views  oi  er  of  the  preoedinff,  horn  in  Bichmond  Oity^ 

Schleiennaoher  with  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Qa.,  in  1798,  kOled  at  Ohapnltepec,  Mexico, 

Lutheran  elinrch.     His  principal  work  is  a  Sept.  18, 1847.   He  entered  the  U.  S.  service  in 

volame  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  <^the  La-  1818  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps,  and 

thcran  churah  (Varletungsn  €ber  die  D&gmaWs  was  the  senior  officer  of  marines  on  the  iHgate 

der  eoanffsUseh-UUhtritohen  Kirehs^   2  vols.,  President  during  her  last  cruise  under  De^ 

Hamhurg,  1826-87) ;  and  heside  several  other  catur.    After  heing  variouslj  employed  on  sea 

theolo^cal  and  philosophical  works,  he  has  and  land,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  ex- 

pnhlished  a  handbook  of  logic  (Kiel,  1884^.  pedition  under  Gen.  Scott,  and  fell  mortally 

TWiOKENHAM,  a  village  and  parish  of  wounded  while  heading  one  of  the  storming 

Middlesex,  England,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  parties  in  the  assault  upon  Ohapultepec. 

BichuMmd^  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  a  TWILIGHT,  the  faint  light  which  appears  i& 

handsome  hridge.  Hi  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Lon-  the  sky  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for 

don;  pop.  in  1851,  6,254.    It  is  celebrated  as  some  time  after  sunset,  the  araonntand  dura* 

the  residenee  of  Pope.    The  poet^s  villa  has  tion  of  the  light  varying  materially  in  differeni 

been  destroyed,  but  the  grotto  which  he  con-  latitudes  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Btmoted  and  the  monument  erected  by  him  to  The  light  is  caused  hy  the  reflection  of  the 

his  mother  are  still  standing;  and  his  own  sun's  rays,  when  below  the  horizon,  firom  tlie 

monument  is  in  the  parish  church,  where  he  vapors  and  minute  solid  particles  floating  in  it^ 

was  buried.  Walpole's  seat,  called  Strawberry  ana  perhaps  from  the  material  atoms  of  the  ahr 

Hill,  is  about  1  m.  distant.    At  Twickenham  itself.    It  is  to  this  property  of  reflection  pos^ 

is  also  Orleans  house,  occupied  by  Louis  Phi-  sessed  by  the  atmosphere  that  its  illumination 

Uppe  while  a  refugee  in  England  before  his  ac-  is  due  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the  rays  pro^ 

cession  to  the  tiirone.  ceeding  from  the  sun,  as  nnder  the  shadow  of 

TWIGGNB,  a  central  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded  clouds  and  behind  opaque  objects  upon  the 

W.  by  the  Ocniulgee<  river ;  area,  400  so.  m. ;  surface,  where,  unless  the  light  were  directed 

pop.  in  1860, 8,820,  of  whom  5,818  were  slaves,  upon  some  principle  of  general  diflhsion,  intense 

The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  darkness  would  previ^il.    So  also  a  sudden  illu* 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  879,587  mination  would  attend  the  rising  of  the  sun  and 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,828  of  sweet  i>ota-  instantaneous  darkness  accompany  his  setting; 

^es,  and  9,689  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  As  the  sun  sets  to  any  point  upon  the  surfb^ 

12  chnrches,  and  210  pupils  attending  public  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  above  this  i>oint  all 

lehools.    The  Geor^a  central  railroad  crosses  around  l^e  horizon  is  illuminated  by  direct  rays. 

;he  N.  border.    Capital,  Marion.  and  the  reflection  from  so  broad  an  illuminated 

TWIGGS,  David  Emanubl,  an  American  surface  brings  down  to  the  earth  a  large  amount 

^neral,  bom  in  Georgia  in  1790.    He  entered  of  light;  but  as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth, 

:he  United  States  army  in  1812  as  captain  of  in  consequence  of  the  continued  sinking  of  the 

;he  8th  infjointry,  and  after  the  peace  oi  1816  sun,  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmo9- 

W8A  retained  in  the  service  as  captain  in  the  phere  at  this  locality,  the  reflected  Hght  stead- 

rth  infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  m^or.  ily  diminishes  and  finally  disappears  when  no 

[n  1885  he  was  appointed  m^'or  and  in  1881  direct  rays  from  the  sun  reach  iJie  higher  r&- 

lentoDant-colonel  in  the  1st  infantry,  and  in  gions  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  horizontal 

L836  colonel  of  the  2d  dragoons.    He  was  at-  line  extended  toward  the  sunset.    By  obserring 

aohed  to  the  invading  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  time  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  di»> 

he  spring  of  1846,  and  for  his  services  at  the  appearance  of  the  reflected  rays,  data  are  af- 

rattles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  forded  upon  which  an  approximate  estimate 

vhere  ho  commanded  the  ri^ht  wing,  was  in  may  be  made  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere; 

^nne  of  the  same  year  commissioned  a  briga-  and  it  is  on  this  method  chiefly  that  this  calcula*- 

lier-general.     He  subsequently  received  the  tion  is  based.    On  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is 

brevet  rank  of  ma|or-generai  and  a  sword  from  in  the  equinoctial,  and  apparently  descending 

ongress  **ibr  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  vertically,  and  occupying  as  much  time  below  as 

torming  Monterey."    He  commanded  a  divi-  above  the  horizon,  the  duration  of  the  twilight 

ion  nnder  Gen.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  1847,  is  an  hour  and  12  minutes,  or  fV  of  the  semi-cir- 

nd  in  1848  was  military  governor  of  Vera  cumference,  eqUal  to  18** ;    whence  it  is  con"- 

)niz.    In  Feb.  1861,  being  in  command  of  the  eluded  that  such  must  be  its  depression  below 

military  department  of  Texas,  he  surrendered  the  horizon  at  any  place  before  the  twilight  can 

LIS  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  authori-  end ;  and  it  is  reckoned  from  this  that  the  height 

ies  of  the  state,  which  had  recently  adopted  an  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  little  over  62  m.  But  this 

ordinance  of  secession;  and  upon  his  arrival  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a mde  approximation, 

oon  after  in  Kew  Orleans,  he  was  received  by  the  calculation  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of 

he  inhabitants  with  an  enthusiastic  ovation,  there  being  but  one  direct  reflection,  whereas 

>a  March  1  he  was  expelled  from  the  17.  S.  the  rays  may  be  reflected  again  and  again ;  and 

irmj,  and  soon  after  received  an  important  no  account  being  made  of  the  refraction  the 

lommand  in  tiiat  of  the  ^^  confederate  states,"  rays  must  experience  in  their  direct  passage 
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through  tiie  dense  Btratom  ci  air  near  the  TWITE.    BeeldBnnr. 
8ar£ace,  and  entering  it  again  when  turned  TYBEE,  an  island  and  seondat  theBMs^ 
back  from  the  i^per  strata.    By- a  different  of  the  Savannah  river,  Georgia.   Thesovndis 
calculation,  founded  on  observations  of  the  more  properly  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic;  it  «i- 
progress  of  the  edge  of  the  dark  shadow  tends  from  Tybee  iciand  on  the  8.  to  Biita 
(known  till  it  reaches  the  zenith  as  the  anti-  Head  island  on  the  K.,  and  oommuiucate»iri:h 
crepuscular,  and  afterward  as  the  crepuscular  Warsaw  sound  at  the  S.  end  of  ^e  former  U- 
curve),  made  in  the  pure  and  trannuirent  air  at  and  by  means  of  Lazaretto  creek,  nangaUe  bf 
the  summit  of  high  mountains,  the  height  of  light-draught  vessels,  and  with  Port  Bojtl  » 
the  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  French  as-  trance  on  the  N.  by  means  of  Cooper  lira, 
tronomers  (whose  observations  are  recorded  in  WalPscut,  and  other  navigable  chaoneli  Tk 
the  Anntmire  mSteorologique  de  France^  1850)  island  is  about  6  m.  lon^  and  8  n.  broad,  k 
to  be  71.40  m.  This  curve  they  found  set  when  the  civil  war  of  1861-2  it  was  occupied  bjtiw 
the  sun  was  17°  below  the  horizon.    The  va-  U.  8.  forces,  under  commaiid  of  Brig.  Gea. 
riaUe  length  of  twilight  at  the  same  place  Sherman,  Nov.  28, 1861,  and battsriesTerefi&b- 
in  different  seasons  resulta  from  the  varying  sequently  erected  cm  it  and  the  t^jaeefitiilao^ 
declination  of  Uie  sun  and  the  consequent  dif-  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Polaaki  at  the  mwsk 
ference  of  time  required  to  sink  17°  or  18°  be-  of  the  Savannali  river,  eoDunaoded  hj  GoL 
low  liie  horizon,  as  his  course  is  vertical  or  Olmstead  of  the  confederate  annj.  Hie  bom- 
more  or  less  approaching  it.    Near  the  poles,  bardment  began  on  the  monung  of  April  1% 
where  the  sun  attains  at  noon  no  great  height  1862,  from  11  batteries  betweeDl<500ud&,000 
i^ve  the  horizon,  it  also  keeps  near  it  after  yards  from  the  fort,  mounting  20  gma  a&d  16 
disappearing  each  night;  and  if  its  depression  mortars;  and  the  fort  capitulated  at  2  o'ckek 
does  not  exceed  18°,  the  twilight  is  continuous  the  next  afternoon, 
into  the  dawn  of  the  morning.    This  is  the  TYOHE.    See  Fobtuka. 
case  in  some  portion  of  the  summer  in  all  places  TTOHO  BBAHE.    See  Bbahb. 
for  which  the  least  polar  distance  of  the  sun  is  TYOHSEN,   Olaus  Gsshabd,  a  Gennm 
only  18°  greater  than  the  latitude ;  and  as  this  orientalist,  born  in  Tondem,  Sehleswigf  Dee. 
distance  diminishes  and  the  sun  is  less  and  less  14, 1784,  died  in  Rostodc,  Dec.  30, 1815.^  AAer 
depressed  below  the  horizon,  the  twilight  in-  completing  his  studies  atGdttiDgeniBl7S9.ib< 
creases  in  brilliancy,  and  is  finally  lost  during  was  sent  on  a  mission  through  Genruof  if« 
the  period  that  the  circuit  of  the  sun  is  above  Denmark  by  Callenberg  for  the  oooTtrsoD  d 
the  horizon. — A  beautiful  feature  attending  the  Jews,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  1760be  be- 
twilight  is  the  rich  coloring  of  the  douds  upon  came  professor  of  oriental  literature  at  B&tzov, 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  strike,  and  and  when  the  university  wasremoredtoB^ 
from  which  they  are  reflected  in  gorgeous  took  in  1789  was  appointed  chief  librarisDafid 
tints,  which  slowly  change  their  hues  as  the  keeper  of  the  museum.    His  most  nnportut 
angle  of  reflection  varies.     This  phenomenon  work  is  a  journal  called  j8&/ifM0'acA<'3r<^^ 
is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  mountainous  ({^n^^  Leisure  Hours  at  BQtzow,"  6  Tol&t  17^ 
regions  and  over  wide  districts,  where  the  air  ^9).    He  wrote  dissertations  on  the  Aitbiesu 
remains  in  a  uniform  condition  unaffected  by  Phoenician  languages,  and  made  maojmTesDfft* 
local  causes.    The  presence  of  much  moisture  tions  in  the  history  of  Ohristian  sects  in  AAk 
is  also  favorable  for  the  display  of  the  finest  TYLER.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Virgim  w- 
oolors.    Thus  at  sea,  especially  in  the  warm  dering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  iotenectad  b; 
atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream,  these  exhibi-  Middle  Island  creek;  area,  390 aq. m.;  po{UD 
tions  are  of  the  finest  character,  as  also  over  1860,  6,617,  of  whom  18  were  slew*  *JJ 
the  waters  of  inland  seas.     Even  when  no  productions  in  1850  were  180,014  biaMo  oc 
douds  are  formed,  brilliantly  colored  bands  are  Indian  com,  16,100  of  wheat,  S7,544  u  oi& 
produced  along  the  horizon,  which  change  in  a  and  1,737  tons  of  hay.     There  '^^  *  ^ 
somewhat  regular  order  with  the  continued  ris-  mills,  9  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  7  ^^^'J'^t^ 
ing  or  declining  of  the  sun.    These  tints  are  due  145    pupils  attending  public  school^  ^|» 
to  the  different  powers  of  penetration  possessed  >ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  excellent  bniWi^ 
by  the  different  rays  of  which  white  light  is  stone  and  limestone  are  found  "^  «^  i  t[ 
composed.    In  the  same  manner  as  the  solar  dance.    Capital,  Middlebourae.  ^^-/^Tt^ 
rays  are   decomposed  and  present   different  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  ^*f^ 
oolors  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  glass  cov-  river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.;  P<>P* ^  ^    j^L'S 
ered  with  smoke  in  layers  of  different  thick-  of  whom  1,148  were  slaves.   Ttoww^j^ 
ness,  these  rays  are  also  decomposed  in  pene-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  P"^^**feoQ 
trating  the  dense  and  humid  lower  strata  of  1860  were  85,099  bushels  of  Indian  «a»-^^^ 
the  atmosphere.    A  slight  obstruction  of  this  of  sweet  potatoes,  88  ^<^^^^  ?\^' 
character  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  causes  184  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  ^^  \^. 
those  which  pass  through  to  appear  of  a  yel-  TYLER,  Bbnnbt,  D.D.,  an  -^^^ff?^!^ 
lowish  red ;  next  to  this  the  yellow  is  arrested,  man,  bom  in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  Jnv  JJp  • 
and  the  light  is  orange;  till  with  further  ob-  died  in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  *•? /t'LuJ 
strnction  the  yellow  entirely  disappears,  and  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  &rmer,  and  waaput  w  ^^ 
red  rays  alone  reach  the  surface.  a  trade,  but  entered  Yale  coll^  vhere  o 
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adoated  in  1804,  and  ordained  aa  pastor  of  the  demoeratio  party.    He  vaa  elected  for  5  ano- 

3ngreg8tional  onnrch  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  oesaive  jeara,  on  one  occasion  receiving  all  the 

1808,  where  he  remained  14  years.  In  1822  votes  polled  except  6.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
)  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  col-  to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ge,  and  while  m  this  office  raised  a  fand  of  ing  year  and  again  in  1819  he  was  reelected  by 
L  0,000  to  aid  indigent  students  preparing  for  increased  minorities.  While  in  congress  he 
le  ministry.  In  1828  he  resigned  nis  pred*  voted  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  resolations  of  cen- 
ency  and  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Gongrega-  sore  on  Gkn.  Jackson^s  conduct  during  the 
onal  church  in  rortland.  Me.  During  the  Seminole  war;  and  on  the  question  of  internal 
>ntroversy  on  the  '*  new  divinity"  awi£ened  improvements  by  the  general  government,  he 
y  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  (see  Tatlob,  voted  against  all  propositions  which  counte- 
Fathanibl  WnxiAx),  he  was  recognized  as  nanced  the  doctrine  of  power  in  the  govem- 
le  principal  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor^s  views,  ment  to  make  such  improvements.  He  was  one 
[la  position  was  essentially  that  of  the  great  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
ivines  of  New  England,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  concerns  of  the  United  States  bank  chartered 
Inialley,  and  Dwight,  on  the  subject  of  God's  in  1816,  and  supported  a  resolution  inimical^  to 
overeignty,  decrees,  regeneration,  man's  nat-  the  ban^  and  m  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
iral  ability  and  moral  inability  to  obey  God's  took  the  ground  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
ommands,  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  institution  was  unconstitutional.  In  fact, 
he  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement.  One  throughout  his  congressional  career  he  main- 
esult  of  this  controversy  was  the  formation  of  tained  at  all  points  the  state  rights  or  strict 
.  pastoral  union  in  Sept.  1838,  by  the  Con-  construction  doctrines  of  the  democratic  party 
lecticut  clergymen  who  held  to  Dr.  Tyler's  of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  opp(»ed  in  the  de- 
pinions,  and  the  resolution  to  found  a  theo-  bates  on  the  tariff  the  protective  policy,  and 
ogical  seminary  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  on  the  Missouri  question  opposed  all  restrio- 
rhich  he  was  chosen  president,  and  held  that  tions  on  slavery.  lU  healui  compelled  him 
(oeition  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are :  soon  after  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress  before 
'  Hiatory  of  the  New  Haven  Tlieology,  in  Let-  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  retiring  to 
era  to  a  Clei|;yman"  (1887);  *^  A  Review  of  Oharles  Oity  co.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  hia 
>ay  on  the  Will"  (1887);  "Memoir  of  Bev.  profession.  In  1828  and  the  two  following 
Lsahel  Nettleton,  D.D."  (Hartford,  1844) ;  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
'  Nettleton's  Bemains"  (1845) ;  "A  Treatise  on  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house 
he  Sufferings  of  Ohrist"  (New  York,  1846);  of  delegates,  in  which  he  exerted  much  in- 
'  A  Treatise  on  New  England  Bevivals"  (1846) ;  fluence  in  behalf  of  a  comprehenuve  system  of 
ind  two  series  of  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bush-  internal  improvements  by  the  state.  In  Deo. 
tell  on  Christian  Nurture"  (1847-'8).  He  also  1825,  he  was  chosen  governor  by  the  legisla- 
>ablished  many  sermons  and  controversial  pam-  ture  by  a  large  majority  over  Mr.  Floyd,  and 
>hlots.  His  memoir,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Kev.  at  the  next  session  was  reelected  by  a  unani- 
^ahum  Gale,  D.D.,  and  a  volume  of  lectures  mous  vote.  He  did  not  however  long  remain 
lave  been  printed  since  his  death.  in  this  office,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  ezpira- 

TYLEB,  John,  10th  president  of  the  United  tion  of  the  term  of  John  Kandolph  as  U.  S.  sen- 
states,  bom  in  Oharles  City  co.,  Va.,  March  ator  in  March,  1827,  a  portion  of  the  democrat- 
!9,  1790,  died  in  Bichmond,  Jan.  17,  1862.  Ic  members  of  the  legislature,  disgusted  with 
tlis  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a  the  personal  vagaries  of  that  erratic  statesman, 
listinguished  patriot  in  the  revolution,  and  waa  coalesced  with  tiie  whigs  to  elect  Governor 
ifterward  successively  speaker  of  the  Virginia  Tyler,  though  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
louse  of  delegates,  governor  of  the  state,  and  latter  were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Ban- 
jadge  of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty,  an  of-  dolph,  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  by 
ice  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  a  minority  of  5.  In  the  presidential  election 
tfadison  shortly  before  his  death  in  Feb.  1818.  of  1824  Mr.  Tyler  had  supported  for  the  presi- 
Fohn  was  his  second  son,  and  in  his  12th  year  dency  William  H.  Orawford  of  Greorgia,  who 
mtered  William  and  Mary  college.  At  the  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Vimnia.  The 
i^e  of  17  he  was  graduated,  and  on  that  occa-  house  of  representatives  having  decided  the 
ion  pronounced  an  address  on  ^*  Female  Edu-  election  in  favor  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
;ation,"  which  the  college  faculty  declared  to  Orawford  party  of  Virginia  generally  were 
>e  the  best  commencement  oration  that  had  satisfied  with  that  result,  and  Mr.  Tyler  wrote 
^ver  been  delivered  before  them.  After  quit-  a  letter  to  Henry  Olay  approving  of  the  choice 
ing  college  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  of  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
9  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  dmost  imme-  Soon  afterward,  in  a  public  speech  at  Bich- 
liatelj  entered  upon  a  large  practice.  Two  mond,  commenting  on  the  first  message  of 
rears  later  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  President  Adams,  he  said  that  it  had  wiuiered 
e^islatare  from  Oharles  Oity  co.  by  a  nearly  all  his  hopes.  *^  I  saw  in  it  an  almost  total  dis- 
maaimons  vote.  He  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  regard  of  the  federative  principle — a  more  lat- 
1811,  and  during  the  ensuing  war  with  Great  itudinous  construction  of  the  constitution  than 
Britain  steadily  advocated  the  policy  of  Jef-  has  ever  before  been  insisted  on ;  lying  not  so 
ierson,  Madison,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  much  in  the  particular  measures  recommended 
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— ^whkh,  though  bad  enoiigb,  had  aome  ezonae  and  Tan  Botsb,  and  who  mm  to  Bomeoii^ 

in  precedent — ^aa  in  the  broad  and  general  prin*  oodperatiog  with  tiie  whigs ;  md  in  tliepR» 

ciples  there  hiid  down  as  the  basis  of  govern-  dential  oonteat  of  18M  he  was  in  MaiTkiidm 

mental  duty.    From  the  moment  of  seeing  that  aa  candidaite  for  Yioe-][H«8ident  on  the  saae 

message  all  who  have  known  any  thing  of  me  ticket  with  General  Harrison,  tiie  whig  ttA' 

have  known  that  I  stood  distinctlj  opposed  to  date  for  president ;  while  in  cSHierfltitesirkR 

this  administration ;  not  from  a  factious  spirit,  Jndge  White  of  Tennessee  was  &e  cudidatelbr 

not  with  a  view  to  eloTate  a  faTorite,  or  to  ad-  president,  the  supporters  of  that  gendenuniis 

▼ance  mjself,  bnt  on  the  great  principles  whidi  need  Mr.  Tyler's  name  for  the  Tiee-preadeop. 

have  regulated  my  past  life."    In  the  senate  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  theTotnof 

Mr.  Tyler  sided  with  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Maryland,  Georgia,  South  Oarolina,  and  T» 

Adams,  consistinff  of  the  combined  followers  nessee.    In  183o  he  was  eleeted  a  member «( 

of  Jackson,  Orawford,  and  Calhoun.    He  voted  the  legislature  by  the  whigs  of  JimeB  Gitr  a, 

against  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and  against  all  and  during  the  BabsequentseerionofthitlxriT 

{>roJect8  of  internal  improvement,  making  a  he  acted  entirely  with  the  whig  partr,  mit 
ODg  speech  against  the  MaysviDe  road  bill,  and  which  name  all  branches  of  the  0ppoati<»  to 
highly  approvmg  President  Jackson's  veto  of  JadDK>n  and  Van  Buren  had  now  become  Bitit> 
that  act  During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  ed.  As  a. whig  also  he  was  ehosen one  of  the 
tariff  resolutions  In  1881-'d,  he  made  a  speedi  ddegates  from  Virginia  to  the  whig  natioo^ 
which  continued  during  three  days,  in  which  convention  which  met  at  HspnBbQig,  Dec.  i 
he  opposed  a  tariff  for  direct  protection,  bnt  1889,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  jtrendaiej 
advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  and  vice-presidency.  He  exerted  all  Us  infln- 
protection  to  home  industry.  At  the  same  ence  in  behalf  of  Henry  daj,  and  i»  tud  to 
session  he  opposed  the  bill  to  continue  the  have  wept  with  sorrow  when  the  eonTeotin 
bank  of  the  United  States.  In  1882  he  avowed  r^ected  that  statesman  and  nominaled  Qa. 
his  sympathy  with  the  nullification  movement  Harrison  fof  president.  AsHarrisoiiifhoweTv, 
in  South  Carolina;  and  when  President  Jack-  was  f^om  the  North,  it  was  ezpedieattosded 
son  took  decided  ground  against  the  nullifiers,  the  candidate  for  vice-preadent  from  the  South; 
Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  his  support  from  the  ad-  and  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Mr.  CUj.  vi 
ministration,  and  made  an  animated  speech  also  that  portion  of  the  opposition  v^  ii 
against  the  force  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  1886  had  supported  Judge  White,  lod  v^ 
with  no  vote  but  his  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Cal-  were  still  powerful  in  Tennessee,  Gecffgia, 
houn  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  bill  hav-  North  Carolma,  Mississippi,  and  other  soatben 
ing  retired  from  the  chamber.  He  however  states,  the  nomination  to  the  second  office  tu 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay*s  compromise  bill.  His  unanimouslyoffered  toMr.  Tykrandaceqitii 
Jterm  in  the  senate  expiring  March  4, 1888,  he  During  the  campaign  his  speeehea,  letters,  lod 
was  reelected  for  the  succeeding  6  years.  In  declarations  of  opinion  were  saiisfiietorT  to  the 
the  session  of  1888-4  he  supported  Mr.  Clay's  whigs ;  and  in  the  political  scmgs  which  pbym 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  rresident  Jackson  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  that  memonble  stng- 
fbr  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  took  an  gle,  his  name,  in  the  popular  refrsin  of 'Tii^ 
active  part  in  the  debate  on  that  qjuestion,  canoe  and  Tyler  too,''  was  as  grest  t  farorit^ 
maintaining  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States^  in  the  mouths  of  the  whigs  as  that  of  tb«  fi> 
though  in  his  opinion  unconstitutional,  was  yet  tor  of  Tippecanoe  himself.  The  resnh  of  tk 
an  institution  established  by  law  and  made  by  election,  which  took  place  in  Nor.  1840.  vs 
law  the  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  the  triumphant  choice  of  the  whig  canfi^''! 
that  therefore  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  984  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Van  Baren,  ^^^ 
the  president  was  an  unwarranted  assumption  eratio  candidate,  receiving  oBljW>T(ftiA,wA 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  His  were  tiiose  of  the  states  of  New  Hamp«iWi 
course  at  this  time  on  this  question  was  sua-  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alsbtni, 
tained  by  instructions  from  the  legislature  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  PresideBt  ^vnm 
of  Virginia;  but  in  Feb.  1886,  the  legislature  died  April  4,  1841,  just  one  month  after hs a- 
adopted  resolutions  instructing  the  senators  auguration,  and  for  the  first  time  in  &ehi^ 
from  that  state  to  vote  for  expunging  from  the  of  the  United  States  the  admini^ration  devoir- 
Journal  of  the  senate  the  resolutions  of  censure  ed  on  the  vice-president  Mr.  Tyler  wtf  ■ 
upon  the  president.    Mr.  Tyler,  who  at  the  be-  Williamsburg  when  the  news  of  Gen.  Bam- 

fmning  of  his  political  career  had  committed  son's  death  was  conmiunicated  to  ^!^?^ 

imself  fdlly  in  favor  of  the  right  of  instruc-  his  arrival  at  Waahington  he  was  waited  («v 

tion,  could  not  conscientiously  comply  with  the  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  whom  ^^^J^CJlf 

request  of  the  legislature  nor  hola  his  seat  in  ed  to  remain  in  the  i^aoes  ^^^^"''^[uj? 

-disregard  of  its  mandate,  and  he  accordingly  ident  Harrison.    Three  days  later  b«  pwiBo- 

resigned  it  and  returned  to  his  home,  which  ed  an  inauRural  addreas,  which  wtfv^^ 

about  this  time  he  had  removed  f^om  Charles  oeived  by  the  public,  and  in  its  indiflttioDSOi 

City  CO.  to  Williamsbtirg.    His  course  in  the  political  principle  was  satisfiictoiy  to  th^wfj 

AAniif'.A  htiA  ffAiTiAd  him  a  trncA  cIaaI  nf  nnmilftri-.  who  had  nAtnrnllv  fait  mnch  anxiety  as  tOtlR 


1  gained  him  a  good  deal  of  populari-    who  had  naturally  felt  mach  anxie^  ^/  k^ 
ty  among  the  state  rights  democrats  who  had    manner  in  which  the  peculiar  poliejw  ""^ 
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'eoentljr  a  convert  from  the  most  intense  sohool  which  It  was  asserted  wonld  be  eatis&otory  to 

>f  Virginia  democracy.    Their  satisfaction  was  him.    By  this  compromise  it  was  arranged  that 

ncreased  by  the  promptness  with  which  the  branches  might  be  established  with  the  assent 

lew  president  began  to  remove  from  office  the  of  a  state;  and  if  aoy  state  did  not  at  the  first 

[emocrats  who  had  been  appointed  by  previons  session  of  its  legi^ture  after  the  passage  of 

idministrations,  and  to  nil  their  places  with  the  biU  express  its  dissent,  its  assent  might  be 

vhigs — a  system  of  change  which  he  pursued  presnmed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  who 

fith    vigor  and    perseverance    through    all  were  fortibermorereauired  to  establish  a  branch 

>ranches  of  the  public  service.    In  his  message  in  any  state  when  directed  to  do  so  by  con-* 

0  the  congress  which  convened  in  extra  ses-  gress.  The  bill  thus  amended  was  finally 
ion.  May  81, 1841,  the  president  discussed  at  passed  by  congress  on  Aug.  6  and  sent  to  the 
considerable  length  the  question-  of  a  national  president.  A  report  soon  spread  that  he  in- 
>aiik,  which  was  at  that  period  a  leading  fea*  tended  to  veto  it,  and  various  delegations  wait- 
;are  of  whig  policy.  He  said:  "In  intimate  ed  upon  him  to  remonstrate  against  such  an 
connection  with  the  question  of  revenue  is  that  act.  To  one  of  these  delegations,  consisting  of 
i?rhich  makes  provision  for  a  suitable  fiscal  all  the  whig  members  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
igent,  capable  of  adding  increased  facilities  in  he  repHed  with  much  emotion  and  even  with 
;he  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  pub-  teimi  that  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
io  revenues,  rendering  more  secure  their  cus-  matter,  and  desired  only  that  certain  constitu- 
:ody,  and  oonsulting  a  true  economy  in  the  tional  ol^ections  should  be  removed  from  the 
^at,  multiplied,  and  delicate  operations  of  bill,  and  finally  asked  them:  "Why  did  you 
he  treasury  department  Upon  such  an  agent  not  send  me  £wiug^s  bill?''  "  Would  you  siffn 
iei>ends  in  an  eminent  degree  the  establish-  tiiat  f '^  said  one  of  them.  "  I  would,''  was  Mr. 
nent  of  a  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  Tyler's  answer.  Belying  upon  this  promise, 
>f  so  great  importance  to  all  the  essential  in*-  steps  were  immediately^  taken  by  the  whig 
erests  of  society,  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  leaders  to  pass  Mr.  Swing's  bill;  but  before 
nanifested  in  its  creation  much  depends that  could  be  done  the  president  declared  that 

1  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  he  must  recall  his  pledge  to  sign  Mr.  Ewing's 
idoption  of  such  system  as  you  may  propose,  bill,  which  he  had  not  then  read,  but  which 
■eserving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  re*  now  on  examination  he  found  he  could  not 
looting  any  measure  which  may,  in  my  view  conscientiously  i^rove.  On  Aug.  16  he  sent 
)f  it,  oonfliot  with  the  constitution,  or  other*  the  senate  bill  back  to  congress  with  a  veto 
ivise  jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the  country."  message,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  bill  was 
rhese  and  similar  expressions  were  inter-  unconstitutional  because  it  attempted  to  cre- 
>reted  as  indicating  that  he  would  sanction  ate  a  bank  to  operate  per  te  over  the  Union ; 
uxy  reasonable  plan  that  congress  might  because  it  was  a  bank  of  discount ;  because  it^ 
idopt  for  the  creation  of  a  national  bank  or  was  not  exdusively  confined  to  the  power  of 

^  fiscal  agent ;"   and  he  intimated  to  sever^  dealing  in  exchanges ;  and  lastly,  because  the 

nembers  his  desire  that  congress  should  re-  assent  of  the  states  in  the  establishment  of 

inest  a  plan  for  a  bank  from  the  secretary  of  branches  was  not  sufficiently  secured.    This 

,he  treasury,  Mr.  £wing  of  Ohio,  who  in  his  veto  created  great  excitement  and  anger  among 

*eport  accompanying  the  president's  message  the  whigs  throughout  the  country,  who  sus- 

lad  spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  insti-  pected  that  it  was  prompted  by  democratic 

;ution.    In  compliimce  with  this  wish  resolu-  influence,  and  that  it  foreboded  the  betrayal 

aons  were  introduced  into  both  houses  by  the  and  desertion  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  party  which 

>resideut's  confidential  friends,  in  obedience  had  elevated  him  into  power.    The  whig  lead- 

;o  which  Mr.  Ewing  sent  in  a  bill  for  tiie  ers  in  congress,  however,  made  yet  another 

ncorporationof  the  ^^  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  effort  to  conciliate  the  president  and  secure 

States,"  the  essential  features  of  which  were  l^s  assent  to  their  favorite  measure.    He  him- 

ramed  in  accordance  with  the  president's  sug-  self  said  to  a  member  from  Ohio  that  his  mes- 

^tions  and  in  deference  to  his  peculiar  views  sage  contained  a  plan  of  a  bank  which  had  been 

)f  the  institution.    It  was  referred  in  the  senate  long  a  favorite  idea  with  him.    Mr.  Berrien 

A>  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chair-  of  Sxe  senate  and  Mr.  Sargeant  of  the  house 

nan,  who  soon  reported  a  bill  that  differed  were  accordingly  deputed  to  confer  with  him 

rom  Mr.  Ewing's  in  no  material  particular  and  ascertain  precisely  what  kind  of  a  bill  he 

except  in   relation  to  the   establishment   of  would  improve.    In  an  interview  held  on  Aug. 

iranch  banks,  which  in  Mr.  Ewing's  plan  were  19,  he  told  them  he  was  In  favor  of  a  fiscal 

jo  be  established  only  in  states  that  had  for-  agent  divested  of  the  discounting  power,  and 

nally  given  their  assent^  while  in  Mr.  Clay's  limited  to  dealing  in  biUs  of  exchange  other 

lo  such  assent  was  required.    It  was  soon  un-  than  those  drawn  by  a  citizen  of  one  state 

ierstood  that  the  president  disapproved  of  Mr.  upon  another  citizen  of  the  same  state.    A 

Dlay's  bill,  on  the  ground  that  congress,  though  bill  was  aocordin^^y  prepared  embracing  these 

it  had  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  had  no  features,  was  privately  submitted  to  the  presi- 

[>ower  to  establish  branches;  and  in  order  to  dent  and  approved  by  him  and  his  cabinet,  and 

ippease  his  scruples  on  this  point,  a  compro-  finally  without  any  alteration  passed  by  the 

mise  was  agreed  to '  by  the  whig  members^  house,  Aug.  28,  and  by  the  senate  two  weekft 
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later.    While  the  bill  was  yet  pending  in  oon-  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  on  the  nlfte 
gress  a  private  letter  written  by  John  M.  Botta,  of  the  north-eastern  bonndai^  made  itfaid'j 
a  distinguished  whig  member  of  congress  from  desirable  that  the  negotiadons  on  that  n^ 
Virginia,  to  a  fHend  at  Richmond,  fonnd  its  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  wi^ti* 
way  surreptitiously  into  the  newspapers,  and  British  ministry,  shonld  be  continued  andrs- 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong  eSect  upon  eluded  by  him«    In  the  following  winter  it 
the  action  of  the  president,  of  mom  it  said:  Ashburton  waa  sent  by  Great  Britabi  «) 
^^  Captain  Trier  is  making  a  desperate  effort  special  minister  to  the  United  States  oq  ~i 
to  set  himself  up  with  the  locofocos,  but  he^U  subject,  and  between  him  and  It,  Webster  i 
be  headed  yet,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  will  end  satisfactory  treaty  was  arranged,  wh^  tv 
badly  for  him.    He  will  be  an  object  of  exe-  ratified  by  the  senate,  Aug.  20, 1843.  In  t» 
oration  with  both  parties ;  with  the  one  for  following  Hay  Mr.  Webster  resigned,  and  ts 
vetoing  our  bill,  which  was  bad  enough — ^with  succeed^  by  Mr.  Legar6,  who  died  soonste 
the  other  for  signing  a  worse  one ;  but  he  is  during  a  visit  made  by  the  prendent  and  abi- 
hardly  entitled  to  sympathy,  ....  Tou'll  get  net  to  Boston  to  attend  the  odebrdon  of  tk 
a  bank  bill,  but  one  that  will  serve  only  to  completion  of  the  Bunker  ffiU  moDomejit  In 
&sten  him,  and  to  which  no  stock  will  be  sub-  July  President  Tyler  reorganiaedliiB  cabinet  s 
scribed;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  he  is  not  follows:  Mr.  Up«^ur,  secretary  of  state;  Kr. 
wiser  in  banking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  ttwarj;  Mr.  Wick- 
we  may  get  a  better.''    From  this  letter  the  liffe,  postmaster-general;  James  M.  Porter,  of 
president  inferred  that  the  design  of  the  whigs  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  war;  Dirid  Ben- 
in proposing  and  passing  the  new  bank  bill  shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  secretarjofthen&vr; 
was  merely  to  *^head''  him  and  to  **  fasten'*  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  attomey-gevenL 
him  by  forcing  him  to  subscribe  to  a  measure  Messrs.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Kelson  were 
inconsistent  with  his  previous  professions  of  democrats,  and  the  first  two  were  rejected  b; 
principle,  and  he  accordingly  sent  it  back  to  the  senate  when  their  nominations  came  before 
congress  with  a  veto.    This  act  caused  great  it  at  its  next  session.    In  their  places  tbeprs- 
indignation  among  the  whigs,  who  regarded  it  ident  appointed  William  Wilkins,  of  Pess^jl- 
as  a  palpable  betrayal  of  their  confidence ;  vania,  secretary  of  war,  and  Tbonus  W.  Gil- 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  warmly  ap-  mer,  of  Virginia,  of  the  navjr,  wbo  vere  both 
E landed  by  their  democratic  opponents,  who  confirmed,  Feb.  15,  1844.    On  Fek  3S,  bov- 
eld  numerous  meetings  throughout  the  conn-  ever,  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upsbnr,  vbile  io- 
try  to  approve  the  president's  course.    Two  specting  the  U.  S.  war  steamer  PrinotoiuTwe 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  veto,  the  killed  by  the  bursting  of  oneof  hergtu&ffld 
cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Oalhoun,  of  South  Oarolina,  was  apjxHited 
«the  secretary  of  state,  sent  their  resignations  secretary  of  state,  and  John  T.  Mason,  of  Vb- 
to  the  president ;  and  Mr.  Ewing,  secretary  of  ginia,  secretary  of  the  navy.   Under  the  at* 
the  treasury,  Mr.  Bell,  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  management  of  Mr.  Calhoun  a  treaty  of  inKi- 
Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Orit-  ation  was  concluded  between  the  United  Sw« 
tenden,  attorney-general,  published  statements  and  Texas,  April  12, 1844^  which  was  reject 
of  their  reasons  for  this  step,  reflecting  se-  by  the  senate.    The  scheme  of  anneMtJW, 
verely  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler.      The  however,  was  vigorously  proaecnted  ^  tw 
president  promptly  filled  their  places  by  ap-  president,  and  at  the  very  dose  of  bi^  mdhJ* 
pointing  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  sec-  istration  brought  to  a  succcssfnl  issoe  ^tie 
retary  of  the  treasury;  John  0;  Spencer,  of  passage  of  joint  resolutions  by  congr««i*wtB 
New  York,  secretary  of  war ;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  1,  1846.    The  other  most  important  w^ 
of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Charles  A.  of  his  administration  were  the  act  estaWeafflf 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  postmaster-general;  a  uniform  system  of  bantrnptcy,  pssed  a 
and  Hugh  8.  Legar6,  of  South  Carolina,  attor-  Aug.  1841,  and  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  by  vftw 
ney-general — ^all  of  them  whigs,  or  at  least  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  P?""^!*^ 
opponents  of  the  democratic  party.     Before  enue  and  protection  afforded  to  ^^j?^  Tl 
the  adjournment  Of  conjcress,  Sept.  18,  the  ufaotures.    The  result  of  the  peealiar  F^ 
whig  members  subscribed  a  manifesto  and  or-  of  the  president  was  that  toward  ibe  cm 
dered  it  to  be  published,  in  which  they  pro-  his  term  it  became  evident  that  he  bw^ 
claimed  that  all  political  relations   between  the  confidence  of  the  whigs  ^jj^  ,^ 
them  and  John  Ty^er  were  at  an  end;  that  secured  that  of  the  democrats.   '*'*'*  ^jj^ 
from  that  day  "  those  who  brought  the  presi-  one  whig  in  the  senate  on  whoee  ^^ 
dent  into  power  could  no  longer,  in  any  man*  could  rely,  and  but  6  or  6  in  t^®h^^„.r 


ner  or  degree,  be  justly  held  responsible  or  resentatives.  HehadbeenpersnaW**  ^ 
blamed  for  the  admmistration  of  the  executive  that  l^e  mass  of  the  people  were  tJ^jj^ 
branch  of  the  government."    The  course  taken    him,  and  that  he  could  be  rejected  ^^^ 


by  Mr.  Webster  in  remaining  in  the  cabinet    support  of  either  of  the  «»«^°^PfSj,rf 

ly    iuMay,  1844,  a  convention  comi>p8edcbieiij« 


while  his  colleagues  withdrew  was  severe! 


condemned  by  a  portion  of  the  whigs,  but  was  ofiioeholders  assembled  at  ^^'"^jj^^fr, 
Justified  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  dered  him  a  nomination  for  ^1*^^^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  critical  condition  of    which  he  accepted;  butinAogos^P^"^  - 
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at  he  bad  really  no  popular  support,  he  with-  spondence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Scottish 
e^r  from  the  oanvass.    The  election  in  the  philosopher,  the  article  upon  whom  in  this  cj- 
bseqnent  Novemher  resulted  in  the  choice  clopsBdia  is  from  his  pen.   His  remaining  works 
James  K.  Polk  as  president  and  of  George  are :  ^*  Bums  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man^'  (New 
.  Dallas  as  vice-president,  and  in  the  return  York,  1848),  and  "  The  Progress  of  Philosophy 
'  the  democratic  party  to  power.    Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future''  (12mo.,  1869). 
ter  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  March  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  subject 
1845,  remained  in  private  life  till  in  1861  he  of  law  reform  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 
>X>eared  as  a  member  of  the  pence  convention,  TYLER,  Wiluam  Setmoub,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
^mposed  of  delegates  from  the  ^^  border  states,"  lean  clergyman  and  linguist,  born  at  Harford, 
hich  met  at  Washington  to  endeavor  to  ar-  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1810.      He 
inge  terms  of  compromise  between  the  se-  was  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1880,  and 
5<led  states  of  the  South  and  the  federal  gov-  in  1831  became  a  classical  teacher  in  Amherst 
rnment.    Of  this  convention  he  was  elected  academy.    He  afterward  studied  at  Andover 
resident,  but  nothing  resulted  from  its  delib-  tiieological  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
rations.     He  subsequently  renounced  his  al-  by  the  8d  presbytery  of  New  York  city  in 
^giance  to  the  United  States,  and  gave  his  1886,  but,  being  elected  professor  of  the  Latin 
apport  to  the  confederate  cause.    At  the  time  and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Amherst 
f  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  college  about  the  same  time,  was  not  ordained 
ongress,  then  in  session  at  Richmond.    Mr.  till  22  years  later.    In  1847  the  professorship 
'yler  was  tall  and  thin  in  person,  with  very  of  ancient  languages  was  divided.  Prof.  Tyler 
rominent  features  and  courtly  and  pleasing  retaining  that  of  Greek.    In  1855  he  visited 
ddress.    He  was  married  in  1818  to  Letitia,  Europe  and  the  East.    In  1847  he  published 
aughter  of  Robert  Ohristian,  of  New  Kent  '^The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,"  fol- 
o.,  Va.,  whodiedatWashmgtoninl842,leav-  lowed  by  "The  Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848) 
Qg  3  sons  and  8  daughters.    On  June  26, 1844,  and  ^^  Plato^s  Apology  and  Crito"  (1859).    His 
lo  was  married  again  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Da-  other  works  are :  "Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for 
id  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him.  Colleges"  (1854),  and  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Henry 
TYLER,  Roy  ALL,  an  American  author  and  Lobdell,  Missionary  at  Mosul"  (Boston,  1859). 
judge,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1756,  died  in  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
Jrattleborough,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.     He  was  the  "Biblical  Repository,"  "Bibliotheca Sacra," 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1776,  served  "American  Theological  Review,"  and  other 
or  some  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  periodicals,  among  which  is  a  series  still  in 
iubsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  progress  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  views 
>f  the  law,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  literary  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
>arsuit8.    During  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1786  on  the  character  of  the  Sapreme  Being,  on  sin- 
ks prodaoed  at  the  John  street  theatre  "  The  and  its  expiation,  and  other  points  of  natural 
Dontrast,"  the  first  American  play  acted  on  a  theology ;  the  titles  of  some  of  these  are : 
regular  stage  by  an  established  company,  and  "Theology  of  ^schylus,"  "Theology  of  So- 
bhe  first  also  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  phocles,"  "  Socrates  as  a  Teacher,"  "  The  Ho- 
portray  the  conventional  Yankee  dialect  and  meric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods,"  "  The  Homeric 
character.    It  had  great  success,  and  was  fol-  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  its  Expiation,"  &c, 
lowed  in  the  same  year  by  "  May  Day,  or  New  TYMPANUM.    See  Eab. 
York  in  an  Uproar."    In  1790  Mr.  Tyler  re-  TYNDALE,  William,  an  English  reformer 
moved  to  Vermont,  where  he  became  eminent  and  translator  of  the  Bible,  born  at  North  Nib- 
in  his  profesdon,  beside  gaining  considerable  ley,  Gloucestershire,  probably  in  1484,  executed 
reputation  as  a '  contributor  of  humorous  mis-  at  Vilvoorden,  in  Brabant,  Oct.  6, 1586.    He  was 
cellanies  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical  educated  first  at  Oxford  (where  for  a  while  he 
press.    In  1797  he  produced  another  successfcd  was  tutor),  and  afterward  at  Cambridge,  took 
comedj,  "The  Georgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the  orders  as  a  priest,  and  was  received  as  instructor 
Moon,"  and  also  a  novel  in  2  volumes  entitled  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Walch  near  Bristol. 
"  The  Algerine  Oaptive."    He  was  foranum-  The  reformation  from  the 'beginning  had  en- 
ber  of  years  an  associate  justice  and  chief  jus-  listed  his  sympathy,  and  while  he  was  a  tutor 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  in  this  family  he  translated  the  Bnehiridion 
pnblished  2  volumes  of  reports.  MilitU^  or  "  Soldier's  Manual,"  of  Erasmus  into 
TYLER,  Samuel,  an  American  author  and  English.    His  boldness  of  speech  soon  brought 
philosopher,  born  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  him  into  suspicion,  and  for  a  larger  field  and 
Oct.  22, 1809.    He  was  admitted  in  1831  to  the  more  security  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
Maryland  bar,  and  established  himself  in  Frede-  began  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
ric  City,  where  he  has  since  chiefly  practised  He  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  again,  and  hav- 
his  profession.    In  1886  he  became  a  contribu-  ing  received  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  £10 
tor  to  the  "  Princeton  Review,"  in  which  he  from  Alderman  Munmouth,  with  the  condition 
has  pnblished  some  of  his  most  profound  pro-  that  he  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  alder- 
ductions.    In  1844  he  published  a  "Discourse  man's  parents,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  for 
of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  which  gained  a  year  he  gave  himself  to  his  work ;  thence  to 
him  the  friendship  and  uninterrupted  corre-  Oologne,  where  the  first  10  sheets  of  his  trans- 
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lation  were  put  to  press ;  and  tbenee  to  Worms,  the  defences,  tad  is  bow  (1803)  eogaged  in<i» 

where  in  1625  two  editions  were  published  structin^  here  a  vast  breakwater  with thedt)^ 

anonymously.    They  had  speedy  and  wide  cir-  of  forming  a  harbor  of  refage.   The  Tjk  a 

culation.    The  edict  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  great  mart  of  the  sea-borne  cod  trade,  m^ 

forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  their  use  or  oncepossessed  valuable  salmon  fisheries. 
their  possession,  only  increased  the  demand.       TxKO,    8tsphen    Hiooisbok,  D.D^  t 

Tvndale  was  lampooned  and  vilified  by  Sir  American  clergyman,  bom  in  UTewbmTpe; 

Thomas  More  in  7  books  of  elaborate  abuse,  in  Mass.,  March  1, 1800.    He  was  gradnttdii 

which  he  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  beast,  Harvard  college^  at  the  age  of  17,  W9»  esg^si 

<mly  fit  for  burning;  and  plots  were  laid  to  for  two  years  in  mercantile  porsdts,  b«^ 

arrest  him,  which  he  foiled  by  removing  in  the  study  of  theology  under  Bishop  Grisicic 

1528  to  Marburg,  where  he  published  his  work  in  1819,  and  was  orddned  deacon  at  Biijai, 
on  the  ''  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man."    In  B.  L,  March  4, 1821.    Having  labored  for  u. 

1529  a  5th  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  years  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  for  6  jtsn'z 

Erinted ;  and  in  1580  appeared  Tyndale^s  trans*  Qneen  Anne^s  parish,  Prince  (k&rp'i  «l, 
ition  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  deceitful  invi-  Md.,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  li  ¥aj,  I3t, 
tatlons  to  return  to  England  he  was  too  wise  to  to  take  charge  of  St.  PanPs  choroh  m  thsi  dtr. 
accept;  but  his  friend  and  assistant  John  Frith  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jefersoo 
was  leas  wary,  and  suffered  at  the  stakeinl538.  collegein  1832,  and  from  Harvard  in  1S5I.  In 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  revised  May,  1838,  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of 
andcorreoted,  wasissued  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  in  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia;  anion&edeath 
which  Tyndale  avowed  his  responsibility  for  the  of  the  Bev.  I>r.  Milnor  in  1845,  h«  became  his 
work.  But  an  emissary  of  Henry  VIII.,  acting  in  successor  in  St.  George's  church,  Kewloit,  of 
concert  with  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Brus-  which  he  is  still  rector  (1862).  He  haa  poV 
sels,  procured  his  arrest  in  the  house  of  Pointz,  lished  *^  Sermons  preached  in  the  Church  of 
where  he  had  found  refuge,  and  carried  him  to  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia"  (1839);  '"Lei^w 
Vilvoorden,  where  there  was  a  strong  prison,  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel "(1848);  "Mof 
His  sentence  was  pressed  by  the  English  king  God;"  " Eecollections  of  EDgland:^^^^ 
and  by  the  neighboring  university  of  Louvain ;  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels"  (18*5.K 
and  authority  having  been  given  to  proceed  "Christ  is  All"  (184»);  " Bible Compinwa; 
against  heretics  in  this  kind  by  a  decree  of  the  "  Christian  Titles ;"  "  The  Bich  ZinsMfl;  tta 
emperor  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  in  History  of  Kuth  tiie  Moabiteaa"  (18K);  'iw 
1530,  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned  at  Captive  Orphan :  Esther  the  Queen  of  F«s»; 
the  stake.     The  spot  is  still  shown  near  the  "  The  Child  of  Prayer,"  a  memorial  of  ha  »a, 
site  of  the  new  penitentiary.    It  is  recorded  the  Bev.  Dudley  A.  TVng;  *' Forty  IttrsU- 
that  he  suffered  bravely,  and  that  his  last  words  perience  in  Sunday  Scnools,^  &e. 
were  a  prayer  for  the  king  of  England.    The        TYPE  (Gr.  rwrcw,  to  stamp),  a  raeceof mstt^ 
works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith,  which  were  col-  or  of  wood,  having  the  form  of  aletkrOToa- 
lected  and  published  after  the  reformation  was  er  character  in  relief  upon  oae  end,  osedffl 
establi^ed,  were  issued  in  London  in  8  vols,  printing.    The  various  fonns  of  type  hate «« 
8vo.in  1881,  and  by  the  "  Parker  Society"  (3  described  in  the  article  Psmm^  voL  bil^ 
vols.,  1848-'50).    The  translation  of  the  Kew  587 ;  that  article  also  contains  the  history « 
Testament  was  the  principal  model  and  basis  their  invention,  the  methods  of  their  m^ 
of  King  Jameses  version,  and  its  diction  is  but  Types  are  usually  composed  of  an  alloy  nj^ 
little  more  obsolete  than  the  diotion.of  that  ver-  as  type  metal,  which  formerly  <»^^A' : 
Bion.     A  beautiful  edition  of  it  was  publbhed  parts  of  lead  and  25  of  antimony.  A  b^ 
in  London  in  1886,  edited  by  George  Offor  (re-  alloy  was  afterward  substitnted  for  tmei^ 
printed,  Andover,  Mass.,  183T).  ciaUy  for  the  spiaUer  letters,  con^,  oi  w 
TYNE,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  England,  parts  of  lead,  26  of  tin,  and  25  of  antimo^ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Other  compositions  have  abo heen  used,  ino« 
Tyne,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  Clieviot  of  which,  known  as  Didot's  meteVl  p  « 
hills,  on  the  border«between  England  and  Scot-  copper  is  united  with  8  each  of  leai  va 
land,  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Cum-  antimony.    While  such  mixtures  P^^^"^ '^ 
berlandshire.    These  two  streams  unite  near  sirable  amount  of  hardness,  they areap* 
Hexham  in  the  8.  part  of  Northumberland,  and  britde,  and  thus  fail  to  retain  the  sl»^^ 
the  Tyne  thence  has  a  course  of  86  m.,  gener-  of  the  letter  upon  which  their  v«°*."^P^ 
ally  E.,  to  the  North  sea.    For  the  last  18  m.  The  composition  of  type  metal  Tane,  i"^'^*  ' 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  Northumber-  with  different  founders,  each  of  vhw"J^ 
land  and  Durham.    It  is  navigable  by  vessels  the  alloy  which  he  considers  ^^'"f*^  ^^ 
of  300  or  400  fons  as  far  as  Newcastle-upon-  and  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  fy^^L^^ 
Tyne.    Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Derwent.  of  the  type  cast— The  principsi  ^^^^ 
At  its  mouth  on   the  N.   is  the   town  of  used  in  the  casting  of  types  a»  *fi*  Fj^^ 
Tynemouth,  which  with  North  Shields  a^a-  matrix,  and  mould.     The  P^^Vytidi 
cent  forms  a  parliamentary  borough  (pop.  in  tempered  piece  of  steel,  on  <>?«  ^  umia 
1861,  33,991).    The  pkce  is  fortified,  and  the  is  carefully  out   in  bold  «l^«.*.*^«d 
British  government  has  recently  strengthened  which  is.  tiie  exact  connterport  of  toe  vb^ 
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pe.  The  oottiiig  of  fhe  pnnehAi  ib  a  very  te-  to  the  machine,  hy  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  at  the 
oas  process,  reqviriiur  great  skill  on  the  part  side,  the  piston  in  the  metal  pot  ia  raised  snf- 
tbe  workman;  and  the  number  of  those  who  fioientiy  to  allow  the  necessary  quantity  of 
e  adepts  in  the  art  is  comparatively  few.  As  metal  to  pass  into  the  well ;  the  piston,  descend- 
separate  punch  is  necessary  for  each  letter  or  ing,  forces  the  metal  forward  through  an  ap- 
laracter  of  every  font  or  size  of  type,  their  propriate  channel  into  the  mould ;  the  pressure 
'eparation  la  the  most  expensive  preliminary  of  we  spring  upon  the  matrix  is  relieved,  al- 
»nneeted  with  type  founding.  Upon  tiie  punch  lowing  it  to  fsll  back  suflSdently  to  release  the 
dng  finished  and  hardened,  the  end  with  the  &ce  of  ihe  type ;  tbe  upper  part  of  the  mould 
laracter  engraved  upon  it  is  struck  with  great  rises,  carrying  the  type  with  it,  which,  striking 
ire  into  a  piece  of  copper,  which  is  then  ^dled  against  a  projection  for  the  purpose,  drops  into 
LO  matrix,  and  wMoh  forms  a  mould  for  the  a  trough  and  slides  into  a  box  in  front  of  the 
ce  of  the  type;  and  the  sides  and  end  of  madiine.  At  the  next  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
le  matrix  are  accurately  squared,  in  order  the  pressure  of  the  spring  being  restored,  the 
lat  when  fitted  to  the  mould  it  shall  be  per«  matrix  is  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  mould 
M^tly  true  and  properly  connect  with  that  closes  ready  for  tJie  reception  of  the  metal  to 
ortion  of  the  latter  whidh  is  to  form  the  shank  form  another  type.  Each  turn  of  the  crank 
r  body  of  the  type.  Matrices  are  also  formed  produces  a  type,  and  the  speed  of  casting  ia 
y  the  deposition  of  copper  on  type  by  the  limited  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  be  allow* 
eotrotype  process,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  ed  for  the  cooling  of  the  metal  in  the  mould; 
r  reproduomg  a  particnlar  size  or  style  with*  this  is  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute  of  the 
at  the  expense  of  cutting  new  punches.  All  largest  size  to  160  per  minute  of  the  smallest; 
le  characters  of  a  font  may  thus  be  reproduced  Each  machine  is  adapted  to  cast  type  of  a  cer* 
b  once  by  passing  the  fiioes  through  holes  in  tain  series  of  sizes,  the  smallest  being  equal  to 
iiu  strips  of  brass  and  fiistening  these  together  one  half  of  ^*  nonpareil,"  and  the  largest  equal 
y  damps,  or  connecting  the  bodies  In  a  solid  to  7  lines  of  *'  pica."  These  machines  are  now 
laas  by  means  of  melted  wax.  The  mould  in  very  generally  used  both  in  America  and  Eu« 
''bioh  the  type  is  cast  by  hand  is  an  instrument  rope,  and  in  some  founderies  are  run  by  steam 
1  two  parts,  each  made  of  steel,  and  backed  power;  they  have  occasioned  a  great  reduction 
rith  wood  for  facility  in  handling  when  the  m  the  cost  of  type.  The  old  hand  mould  is  now 
letal  parts  become  heated.  The  two  parts  of  seldom  used  except  for  casting  large  ornamen« 
bte  mould  are  ao  made  that  they  can  be  fitted  tal  and  fancy  type,  or  those  which  are  "  kerned" 
nickly  and  accurately  together.  The  neces-  or  have  prdeotions  extendmg  over  the  body  of 
ary  quantity  of  metal  is  poured  into  a  square  tibe  type.  Each  type  as  cast  has  a  small  piece 
pening  in  the  top,  beneath  which  is  the  cav-  of  metal  attadied  to  tiie  bottom  of  its  body, 
iy  that  forma  the  mould  for  the  body  of  the  being  the  surplus  metal  poured  into  the  mould; 
ype,  with  the  matrix  at  the  bottom  to  form  this  is  broken  off  by  a  boy  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
he  fiice  or  character.  The  caster  then  gives  to  5,000  an  hour.  The  flat  sides  of  the  type 
he  mould  an  adroit  jerk  upward,  thereby  ex-  are  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  gritstone  to 
lelling  the  air  and  forcing  the  fluid  metal  into  render  them  free  from  roughness,  generally 
ill  the  recesses  and  cavities  of  the  matrix,  by  young  women.  They  are  then  set  up  in 
¥hen  the  metal  becomes  sufficiently  hard,  the  long  Unes,  and  secured  together  while  the 
(aster  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  and  dresser  scrapes  or  policies  the  flat  surfftoes  on 
Bmoves  the  type  by  a  small  hook.  By  this  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body,  cuts  a  groove 
>roces8  an  expert  workman  can  cast  from  400  along  their  lower  ends  by  a  small  plane,  and 
o  600  types  per  hour.  In  the  early  part  of  carenilly  examines  tiie  face  of  the  types  to  re- 
he  present  century  experiments  be^Etn  to  be  move  any  defective  letters.  All.  the  types  of 
ried  with  a  view  of  producing  a  macmne  whidi  one  font  have  one  or  more  corresponding  nicks 
(hould  oast  types  &ster  than  could  be  done  by  or  grooves  across  the  front  edge  near  the  bot- 
;h6  hand  process ;  and  about  the  year  1826  tom,  which  generally  vary  in  position  or  num» 
)ix.  Elihu  White  of  New  York  succeeded  in  ber  with  eadi  font,  and  are  formed  by  the  in- 
nventmg  the  first  machine  for  this  purpose,  sertion  of  whres  in  the  mould,  or  cut  by  the 
This  was  considerably  modified  and  improved  dreraer  when  the  types  are  secured  in  Imes  for 
ipon  at  various  times  by  Mr.  David  Bruce,  his  inspection.  Upon  leaving  the  dresser  the 
iQtil  in  1860  the  most  perfect  machine  at  pros-  types  are  arranged  in  lines  of  convenient  length 
)nt  in  use  was  produced,  the  patent  right  of  and  the  requisite  number  of  each  character  for 
grhich  is  owned  by  the  firm  of  James  Oonner^s  a  font  selected,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
fons,  type  founders,  of  l^ew  York.  This  has  use  of  the  printer.— The  rn>id  wear  of  fonts 
At  its  back  a  small  pot  of  metal,  which  is  kept  of  type,  and  of  stereotype  plates  made  of  the 
in  a  fluid  state  by  a  coal  fire  benei^ ;  at  the  same  metal,  has  long  rendered  it  desirable  to 
t>ottom  of  the  metal  pot  is  a  small  hole  or  well  make  them  entirdy  of  a  better  material,  or  to 
in  which  a  piston  is  inserted.  The  front  part  devise  some  method  of  adding  to  the  durability 
\}{  the  machine  consists  of  an  ingenious  modifi-  of  that  already  in  use.  This  object  was  aooom- 
pation  of  the  hand  mould,  in  which  the  matrix  plished  by  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as 
is  fitted,  having  a  spring  pressing  upon  it  to  oopper*fiiicing,  made  by  Dr.  L.  Y .  Newton  of 
keep  it  in  its  place.    Upon  motion  bc^  given  New  Yoik,  and  patented  in  Aug.  I860.    This 
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eonsists  in  depositing^  over  tlie  character  only  nions  gold  and  rilTenmith,  reeeived  aSdMt 

of  the  type,  or  the  &ce  of  the  stereotype  the  war  fhim  the  colony  in  esUblkhingttfpe 

plates,  a  coathig  of  copper  by  the  gdyanio  fonndery  at  New  Haven,  and  for  thii  pivpi« 

pToceea.  (See  Elboibo-Mstaixubot.)  This  in-  made  use  of  the  Bandenunian  meetiiig  Ink 

yention  was  first  applied  in  practice  to  the  in  Gregson  street    Dr.  Franklin  broQ^tvii 

New  York  '^Gonrier  and  Enqnirer,"  '^  Herald,^'  him  fh)m  Europe  in  1776  tiiematerub  6rt 

and  '^IMbnne;"  and  in  1851  it  was  brought  complete  type  fonndery,  whidi  he  fitted  up  s 

into  nse  in  England.  The  same  year  it  was  iubo  Philadelphia,  espedally  deBigiUDg  it  for  i 

introduced  into  France  and  copper-faced  types  grandson  Mr.  Bache.    Mr.  John  Btm,  1 1^ 

were  uBedln  1^2  for  itieEewiedeBdeuxmandet  rounder  of  Edinburgh,  remo?ed  to  Phiiadd- 

and  *^  6alignani*s  Messenger.^'    The  types  are  phia  not  long  after  the  war,  and  estaUiak 

generally  regarded  as  possessing  more   than  a  fonndery  in  which  he  cast  the  tjpca  fer  i 

twice  the  durability  of  those^not  thus  protected,  portion  of  the  edition  of  the  *^£Devdo])8dii 

About  two  years  before  this  invention,  M.  Petit  Britannica^'  which  was  repuUidied  by  Tham 

had  produced  in  France  l^pes  made  entirely  of  Dobson,  the  first  volume  in  1790.  Before  ik 

copper,  the  density  of  which  was  considerably  close  of  the  century  David  Bmoe  from  Idii- 

increased  by  the  pressure  to  whidi  the  metal  burgh  established  the  same  hoflneis  in  ITev 

was  subjected  in  t^  steel  dies  and  matrices  in  York,  and  in  1818  the  firm  of  Dmdoid  George 

which  the  types  were  diaped  as  they  were  cut  Bruce  commenced  the  first  stenotfpeiboDdeiy 

from  the  long  strips  of  prepared  metal. — ^Wood  in  the  United  States.    Geoine  Bnoe  vis  the 

is  used  for  the  large  types  of  handbills  and  inventor  of  the  type  called  secntsrornBde, 

*^  posters,"  the  sizes  of  which  range  from  4  lines  and  several  valuable  improvementi  ia  tbe  type 

up  to  150  lines  ^^pica."    The  wc^  selected  is  and  stereotype  manufactore  were  iotiodiifled 

prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employ-    by  this  frunily.  

ed  m  wood  engraving,  maple  being  most  used.  TYPE  SETTING  MACHINE.  See  Pbit- 

(See  Enobaviho,  vol.  vii.  p.  208.)    The  outlme  zko,  vol.  ziii.  p.  689. 

of  the  letter  or  character  is  first  oarefuUy  cut  TYPHOID  JFEVEB,  an  acnte,  feWle,  as- 

upon  the  face  of  the  block  with  a  graver.    It  tagious  disease,  occurring  but  ooee  in  the  mm 

is  then  placed  upon  a  table  under  a  drill  or  individual,  and  having  as  an  aDatonieel  ^ 

cutter  which  revolves  vertically  with  great  ra-  acteristic  a  peculiar  alteration  of  Pejer^gim 

pidity.     This,  by  an  arrangement  of  wheels  On  the  subject  of  essential  feTsn, » therm 

and  rotters,  can  be  moved  by  a  lever  in  any  termed,  inextricable  conftsion  •^  "5^5 

direction  over  the  face  of  the  block,  and  it  the  older  writers.    Feven  in  all  Wf^ 

quickly  cuts  away  the  superfluous  portions  of  essentially  the  same  are  described  ^^ 

wood,  leaving  the  character  standing  in  bold  ferent  names  and  as  distinct  diseve^  ^ue^ 

relief.    The  block  is  then  passed  to  the  en-  the  other  hand  distinct  diseases  are  m^'*™^ 

graver,  who  gives  it  the  finishing  touches  with  together.    This  confusion  has  remsffled  den 

ihe  graver. — ^Types  were  first  manufiictured  in  to  our  own  time,  vitiating  the  hirtones  m 

the  United  States  by  Christopher  Sower  at  descriptions  of  writers  upon  the  subject  JM 

Germanto wn,  Penn.    He  cast  several  fonts  for  minute  and  truthful  account  of  ^^j^^^^ 

'  himself  and  others  in  both  German  and  English  ing  the  history  and  symptoms  ^^TP!"  ^^ 

characters,  and  the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  with  its  characteristic  anatomical  ^^^^ 

the  matrices  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Germantown.  led  the  way  to  the  distinctioBB  ^^ 

Sower  was  a  publisher  of  German  books,  and  since  obtained,  and  now  ephemeral  i^^ 

it  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Scrip-  lapsing,  typhus  and  typhoid  ^^•'*"^ 

tnres  to  his  countrymen  at  a  cheap  rate  that  universally  admitted  as  distinct  dieease^^ 

he  underix)ok  this  manufacture  and  that  of  causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  still  >J^^. 

printing  ink.    The  monopoly  eiyoyed  by  the  doubt.    That  it  is  infections  is  beyood  ^2 

universities  in  Great  Britain  of  printing  Eng-  patients  brought  into  a  ho^ital  ^^^^^ 

lish  Bibles  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  first  fever  prevails  are  seised  with  it,  audit ^^ 

Bibles  printed  in  this  country  being  in  (rerman.  in  private  houses  where  there  is  ^^'^ 

Christopher  Sower,  jr.,  continued  the  business,  deficient  ventilation ;  bat  it  **"''JJ^ 

and  the  type  manufacture  descended  from  him  cases  where  contagion  wonld  seem  ^J^  ^^ 

to  Messrs.  Binney  and  Bonaldson  of  Philadel-  question.    In  England,  many  have  oonae^^ 

phia,  who  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  with  defective  and  insufficient  ^^^'!^'.  ^ 

cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States,  others,  locatmg  the  infections  V"'^^^ 

and  introduced  a  modification  of  the  type  discharges  fixmi  the  bowels,  inteipret  .^ 

mould  which  was  the  first  real  improvement  light  of  their  own  theory  the  flMts^tf^^ 

dn  type  founding  since  its  early  establishment,  former  class  of  observers.   It  » 'T^g^. 

It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  name  of  that  the  disease  has  for  many  V^^^^ 

the  *'  American  mould."  Among  the  other  type  denuc  in  New  England,  whUe  it  ?^^ 

founderies  of  the  last  century,  none  of  which  to  be  replaced  by  malarious  ^^^jL|A 

however  continued  permanentiy  in  operation,  parts  of  the  Union.    It  is  ^'^^'^^l?  ^ggff^ 

was  that  of  a  Mr.  Michelson  from  Scotland,  but  is  most  common  in  J^^'^^^^ 

who  made  very  good  types  in  Boston  in  1768.  ing  to  Louis,  those  between  18  ■"" fv  '^^ 

Abel  Bnell,  of  Xillingworth,  Conn.,  an  inge-  age  are  most  exposed  to  itaattaeks; » 
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in  infancy,  bat  gradually  inoreaM  in  frequency  ftirions,  making  it  necessary  to  use  force  to  re- 
Tvith  adTanee  in  age ;  idfter  60  years  of  age  its  strain  the  patient.    Attendant  upon  the  delir^ 
ocoorrenee  is  entirely  exceptional.    Sex  and  ium  occnrs  irregular  and  spasmodio  contraction 
season  would  seem  to  exercise  but  little  infiu-  of  the  masoles,  mbtuUuf^  tendinum^  ^.    The 
ence,  but,  like  other  contagious  diseases,  it  countenance  when  the  disease  is  ^ly  devel* 
sometimes  pre7ails  epidemically.    A  strange  oped  is  commonly  dusky,  the  face  somewhat 
t^beory  has  been  started  in  France  connectii^  flushed,  the  cutaneous  circulation  slow.    Very 
t;be  preyalenoe  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  gen-  generally  in  the  course  of  the  disease  a  peca- 
eral  diffusion  of  vaccination.     Though  sup-  liar  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  consisting 
ported  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  the  notion  of  small,  round,  rose-colored,  spots  (taekes  ram 
&as  no  real  foundation,  while  it  is  contradicted  le7Uiculaire$)y  slightly  elevated  above  the  sur- 
l>y  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  occurs  equally  face,  and  varying  from  \  to  X  of  an  inch  in 
and  with  the  same  severity  among  the  vacci-  diameter.    They  are  commomv  observed  on 
nated  and  the  unvaccinated. — ^The  disease  may  the  belly  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  some- 
l>e  preceded  by  diarrhosa,  pains  in  the  limbs,  times  on  the  upper  piurt  of  the  thighs,  rarefy 
and  a  sense  of  weariness  and  weakness.    It  over  the  whole  surface.    The  eruption  ordina- 
commences  with  chills  alternated  with  heat  rily  commences  about  the  7th  day,  sometimes 
^th  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  later.    The  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  the  same 
^with  sadden  prqstration  of  strength ;  there  are  time,  but  a  few,  perhaps  only  2  or  8,  vrill  show 
^ddiness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  appe-  themselves ;  after  8  or  4  days  these  fade,  being 
tite,  sleeplessness  or  disturbed  sleep,  and  in-  in  the  mean  time  replaced  by  others.    Suda- 
creased  frequency  of  pulse.    Diarrhooa  is  often  mina,  minute  colorless  vesicles  closely  crowd- 
present  from  the  first;  sometimes  it  supervenes  ed  U^ther,  show  themselves  in  a  muority  of 
daring  the  first  2  or  8  days;  in  rare  instances  cases;  their  principal  seats  are  the  neck  and  the 
(3  cases  in  101,  Barth)  it  is  wholly  absent  or  epigastrium.    Peteohi»  occasionally  occur,  but 
the  boweb  are  constipated.     The  diarrhcsa  they  are  exceptional  phenomena.    The  fever  is 
varies  in  intensity ;  sometimes  there  are  but  2  almost  invarubly  attended  with  cough,  some- 
or  8  stools  in  the  24  hours,  more  commonly  6  times  trifling,  occasionally  severe  and  harass- 
or  8,  occasionally  15  or  20.    The  stools  are  ing.     Auscultation   commonly  discovers  dry 
thin  and  offensive,  vary  in  color,  and  occasion-  ronchi  throughout  every  part  of  the  chest ; 
iiJly  contain  blood.    Colicky  pains  occur  in  the  occasionally  large  crepitation  is  present ;  per* 
bowels,  and  these,  particularly  in  the  right  cussion  is  normal  unless  there  is  some  compli- 
iliao  fossa,  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  pressure ;  cation.    The  pulse  in  bad  cases  is  smaJl,  weak, 
strong  pressure  in  the  same  region  commonly  and  freouent ;  occasionally  it  is  pretematurally 
produces  a  gurgling  sound.    As  the  disease  ad-  slow. — ^The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies 
vances,  fneUari$mus  occurs,  the  bowels  becom-  from  15  days  to  7  weeks  or  longer ;  when  the 
ing  distended  with  gas  and  tympanitic.    The  disease  is  protracted,  sloughs  are  apt  to  form 
tongue  is  at  first  coated,  red  at  the  edge,  and  over  the  parts  most  exposed  tomressure,  par- 
tremulous  ;  afterward  it  becomes  more  or  less  ticularly  the  sacrum  ana  hips.    When  the  case 
dry;  in  bad  cases  it  may  become  hard,  black,  is  fiAtal,  death  most  frequently  occurs  between 
covered  with  sores,  and  cracked ;  sometimes  in  the  16tii  and  80th  days.    A  very  firequent  and 
very  bad  cases  it  is  thickened,  swollen,  and  feeble  pulse,  great  oppression  of  breathing,  low 
bard.    Headache,  as  was  before  mentioned,  oc-  delirium  alternating  with  stupor  or  comia,  great 
curs  in  the  commencement;  the  pain  is  dull  meteorismus,  frequent  or  involuntaij  stools, 
and  heavy,  and  is  conunonly  seated  in  the  fore-  and  retention  of  urine  are  all  very  unmvorable 
bead;  as  delirium  supervenes,  it  disappears,  symptoms.'  Occasionally  considerable  quantl- 
In  exceptional  cases  it  is  excessively  severe,  ties  of  blood  are  passed  by  stool,  and  in  rare 
and  continues  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis-  instances  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place 
ease.    The  prostration  of  the  patient,  strongly  and  the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.    The  char- 
marked  at  the  commencement,  increases  as  the  acteristic  lesion  found  after  death  from  typhoid 
case  advances,  and  is  accompanied  by  giddiness  fever  is  the  affection  of  Peyer^s  glands ;  these 
and  concision  of  thought.    The  patient  has  a  are  swollen  by  a  deposit  beneath  the  mucous 
dull,  confused  look;  when  spoken  to,  he  seems  membrane  of  a  peculiar,  homogeneous,  amor- 
dow  of  comprehension,  and  answers  hesitat-  phous,  friable  matter  (typhoid  deposit),  which, 
ingly.    Stupor  occurs  in  many  cases,  sometimes  softening  and  becoming  discharged,  leaves  an 
earlier,  sometunes  later  in  the  disease;   the  oblong  ulceration,  the  greatest  diameter  of 
patient  seems  most  of  the  time  sunk  in  a  heavy  which  corresponds  with  the  long  diameter  of 
slumber,  from  which  he  is  for  the  most  part  the  intestines.    The  mesenteric  glands  corre- 
easily  roused ;  this  slumber  brings  with  it  no  spending  to  the  portion  of  the  intestine  affect* 
refreshment,  and  when  questioned  the  patient  ed  with  the  ulceration  are  swollen  and  altered, 
declares  tkai  he  Jbas  not  slept  at  all.    In  cases  The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and  softened. — ^As 
of  any  se.verity,  more  or  less  delirium  constant-  in  other  specific  diseases,  the  treatment  of  un- 
ly  occurs,  coming  on  chiefly  at  night;  often  complicated  typhoid  fever  consists  mainly  in 
when  roused  the  patient  will  answer  a  few  placmg  the  patient  under  favorable  hygienic  cir- 

Saestiona  rationally,  and  then  lapse  again  into  cumstances,  in  the  early  administration  of  suit- 

eliriom ;  it  is  commonly  mild,  but  sometimes  able  nourishment,  and,  in  severer  oases  and  the 
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more  adTvnoed  stages  of  the  disease,  in  the  ad-  ^hdd  fever,  it  is  confined  oooiiDODlftotlie 

ministration  of  tonics  and  stimnli,  according  to  abdomen  and  lower  part  of  Uie  thorn,  si 

the  PMnirements  of  the  sjstem.   (8ee  Typhus.)  consists  of  smalls  distinct,  roeenDoIored  cirok 

TTPHON,  in  Greeic  mythology,  a  monster  spots,  readily  disappearing  imderpressDK.  L 

of  the  primitive  world.   Hesiod  makes  him  the  typhns  the  eraption  is  dark,  nniIoai7<«oM 

son  of  Typhoens,  bat  the  two  are  confounded  in  aggregated  in  patches,  not  oompletelj  ^' 

the  later  writers.    The  common  aoconnt  made  peering  under  pressore,  difiEiued  over  the  n- 

him  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gesa,  and  de»>  fbce,  and  commonly  largdy  intanuogled  vti 

tined  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  the  Titans  by  petechisB.  In  the  course  of  the  dieeafle  the  k-ir 

the  Olympian  gods.    Another  form  of  the  le-  often  exhales  a  peculiar  and  offiuifflTe  gati 

5 end  represented  him  as  having  been  bom  to  The  mortality  of  typhus  is  greater  thsa  tk 
uno  by  her  own  unaided  generative  forces,  on  of  typhoid  fever,  but  different  epidemics  Tirj 
account  of  her  anger  at  Jupiter  for  having  greatly  in  fatality ;  in  the  typhus  tibatr^n 
fllven  birth  to  IGnerva.    According  to  Pindar,  widely  in  the  United  States  i&  1848-'9,  resok- 
Typhon  was  larger  and   stronger  than   any  ing  from  the  extensive  inmiigntion  from  Ire- 
thing  to  which  the  earth  had  given  birth ;  his  land  caused  by  the  famine  there,  patients  trm 
head  reached  to  the  stars,  his  eyes  darted  fire,  some  ships  communicated  sd  inteiMr/ona  of 
his  hands  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west,  the  disease  than  those  from  othei&  The  are^ 
terrible  serpents  were  twined  about  the  middle  age  duration  of  typhus  is  how^  moeb  iborter 
of  his  body,  and  100  snakes  took  the  place  of  than  of  typhoid  fever.    Sometiiottpalkiitsdie 
-fingers  on  his  hands.    Between  him  and  the  as  early  as  the  8d  or  4th  day;  andvlMS«oQ- 
gods  there  was  a  dreadful  war,  and  in  one  ac-  valescence  takes  place,  it  is  nr^  protracted 
count  he  stormed  Olympus  and  drove  the  im»  beyond  the  28th  or  80th  day.— ODpok-mortem 
mortals  to  Egypt    Jupiter  finally  killed  him  examination,  the  alteration  of  Peyer's  glindi, 
with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buried  him  under  the  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  isnot  fbood, 
Mt.  iStna.    The  legend  of  Typhon  is  simply  nor  does  our  present  jonowledge  of  pathokj^ 
lymbolical  of  earthquakes  and  violent  winds,  cal  anatomy  enable  us  topointtoaDjcomliiioD 
and  the  devastation  caused  by  them.  which  is  essentiaL    A  change  in  the  chantt^ 
TTPHON,  or  8KTH,  an  Egyptian  deity.    See  of  the  blood  itself  and  some  little  Bottm 
Dnffoir,  vol.  vi.  p.  868.  and  congestion  of  various  riacera,  ueaU  tl)jt 
TYPHOON.    See  HtnmioAiTX.  is  constantly  found.— The  esaential  tax  of 
TYPHUS,  a  continued  contagious  fever,  at-  typhus  is  contagion,  and  without  the  presence 
tended  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital  of  the  fever  itself  the  other  canaesfoiU  re- 
powers,  and  characterized  by  the  occurrence  main  inoperative.    Crowding  and  vast  of  ^^ 
of  a  mulberry-colored  rash,  somewhat  reeem-  tilati<m  have  long  been  known  as  fertile  aids 
bling  that  of  measles.     Until  within  a  short  to  the  diftasion  of  typhus,  andtbedisetfebii 
period,  under  the  names  of  continued  fever,  taken  different  names,  as  Jail  ferer,  ^P J^ 
nervous,  putrid,  ataxic,  adynamic,  gastro-en-  ver,  and  hoepital  typhus,  aooordiiig  to  tbed^ 
teric  fever,  &c.,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were  fi»rent  causes  which  favored  its  8{xead.  P^ 
oonfonndea  together.    Dr.  Gerhard  of  Philar  vation  and  want  of  sufficient  food  ^mnp] 
delphia^  so  recently  as  1887,  was  the  first  per-  predispose  the  system  to  receive  tbeeoot^ 
haps  to  point  out  the  distinct  character  of  the  and  fiumine  in  Ireland  ia  invariablj  atteo^ 
two  diseases ;  the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett,  in  his  and  followed  by  fever.    The  diaeaae  vaf  ^ 
work  on  the  fevers  of  the  United  States  (Phila-  merly  endemic  in  most  of  the  large  dtittv 
delphia,  1847),  advocated  similar  views;  finally.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  psrticnltfl^i^Irt- 
Dr.  Jenner  of  London,  -in  an  elaborate  work  land  and  Scotland,  but  improved  mnDici|wi^' 
*<  On  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the  Spe-  ulations  have  ahnost  banished  it  fromsniiB- 
dfio  Oauses  of  Typhus,  Typhoid,  and  Belapa-  her  of  them ;  its  spread  ia  in  a  great  >°^ 
ing  Fevers"  (London,  1850),  appears  to  have  under  the  control  of  hygienic  regulations  am 
placed  l^e  question  beyond  the  limits  of  con-  its  continuance  as  a  distinct  diatfw  j^°°^ 
trovetsy.    The  two   diseases  resemble  each  their  imperfection  and  n^lect—In  the  tretf- 
other  very  strikingly  in  their  commencement,  ment  of  tjrphus,  rigid  attention  to  ^^^^""^ 
their  course,  and  the  great  fiitality  that  attends  the  abundant  access  of  fi^  tity  fnqwsA^ 
them.    They  both  begin  commonly  with  chills,  spongmg  of  the  surface,  and  the  ^W^^ 
sodden  prostration  of  strength,  pain  in  the  the  patient  by  a  light  nntritioaa  ^^^^ 
back  and  limbs,  and  increased  finequency  of  the  main  dements  of  snooesa.  In  eaMi||^ 
pulse ;  but  the  diarrhcea  so  constantly  present  ed  with  great  prostration,  wine  ^'^^^ 
in  typhoid  fever  is  as  conunonly  replaced  by  malt  liquors,  or  distilled  aprita  lo*^^^^ 
constipation  in  typhus;  the  pains  in  the  bowels^  freely  and  frequently;  and  ^^^v^ 
the  tenderness,  the  tendency  to  tympanitis,  cases  apparent  deq>erBte  often  i^^^'^^  ^ 
and  the  gurgling  in  the  iliac  region  on  pressure  celebrated  Dr.  Huss  of  8tockholiD<  d^ 
of  typhoid  fever,  are  absent  in  typhus;  while  experience  in  8,186  cases,  prefen  dOate  pfi 
the  head  symptoms — ^the  pain,  the  confusion  phoric  acid  as  a  tonic  in  tk  ^^"^^^^^^^L^ 
of  thought,  the  noise  in  the  ears,  the  delirium —  almost  all  cases  of  typhna  and  l7pbo»  i^  ' 
are  more  aggravated.    The  eruption  still  more  and  regards  it  as  alone  enffleient  to  ^V^ 
distinctty  characterizes  the  two  diseases.    In  <mre  the  majority  of  eases,  IheaereriRvvw 
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squire  the  most  powerAil  tonics,  soeh  as  qui-  It  is  traversed  fVom  W.  to  E.  by  three  cluiins 
ine,  beef  tea,  brandy,  dto.,  aided  by  phosphoric  of  tiie  Alps,  which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  each 
r  other  mineral  acids.    (See  Typhoid  Fbtbb.)  other.    The  Rhfetian  Alps,  which  occupy  the 
TYPOGRAPHY.    See  Pbintino.  centre  and  are  the  loftiest,  divide  the  waters 
TYRANT,  in  ornithology.    See  Ema  Bibd.  which  flow  northward  to  the  Danube  from 
TYRANT  (Gr.  rvpowor,  a  ruler  or  sever-  those  that  run  to  the  Adriatic  or  the  river 
ign),  a  term  used  in  ancient  Greek  history  Drave,  and  unite  on  the  E.  with  the  Norio 
rincipally  to  desigpnate  the  autocratic  rulers  of  Alps,    The  highest  points  in  the  Austrian  em- 
idependent  states  who  obtained  their  power  pire  are  situated  in  this  chain,  Mt.  Ortler  be- 
et by  legal  appointment,  but  by  usurpation,  mg  12,852  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Gross- 
enerally  connected  with  the  subversion  of  the  Glockner  12,776  feet.     The  northern   chain 
irevioudy  established  constitution.     A  des-  forms  the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps;  and  the 
lotio  or  bloody  rule,  however,  was  not  origin-  southem  is  sometimes  called  the  Trent  Alps, 
llj  implied  in  the  appellation.    The  so  called  and  is  united  on  the  E.  with  the  Carnic  Alps. 

0  tjrants  of  Athens,  who  on  the  termination  The  S.  side  of  these  chains  is  generally  abrupt, 
'f  the  Peloponnesian  war  received  the  sway  but  on  the  N.  the  descent  is  mostly  gradual, 
>Y6r  that  city  fh>m  the  Spartan  Lysander,  did  and  by  terraces  with  many  valleys  between 
lot  all  deserve  that  appellation  in  its  more  them.  Many  of  the  summits  are  above  the 
aodern  and  odious  sense. — For  the  '^  80  ty-  line  of  peroetual  snow,  and  about  160  sq.  m« 
ants^^  in  Roman  history,  see  Gjxubnus.  are  covered  with  glaciers.    These  chains  are 

TTRE  ^  dassfcal  writers,  Tyrus;  in  the  crossed  by  several  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the 

lebrew  Scriptures,  2W,  rock),  the  wealthiest  Alps,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 

md  most  X)owerful  city  of  Phcenicia,  founded  Brenner,    Malserheide,    Timblljoch,    Arlberg, 

>y  the  Sidoniana,  in  a  naturdly  strong  position  Schlopberg,  Achen  pass,  and  the  pass  near  S^ 

tu  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  20  m.  Pellegrino.    Many  rivers  have  their  sources  in 

>.  from  Sidon.    In  later  tdmes  it  extended  over  the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous  streams 

1  small  a^iacent  island,  the  new  part  gradually  and  mountain  torrents.  The  most  important 
)ecoming  the  more  important,  and  the  old  re-  rivers  are  the  Inn,  which  enters  the  Tyrol  from 
.*6iving  the  name  of  Old  Tyre  (UoKaiTvpof),  Switzerland  by  a  narrow  valley  at  Finster- 
rhe  latter  is  designated  in  the  historical  books  mUnz,  and  has  a  course  of  about  100  m.  within 
)f  the  Old  Testament  as  the  ** stronghold"  or  the  country;  and  the  Adige,  which  has  an  E. 
'fortress'?  (mibtmr)  Tzor,  while,  no  doubt  in  S.  E.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
illusion  to  its  insular  part,  the  city  is  called  by  Eisack  becomes  navigable;  but  the  currents  of 
isaiah  the  '^  stronghold  of  the  sea,"  and  de-  both  are  rapid,  more  especially  after  the  melt- 
icribed  by  Ezekiel,  in  his  glowing  picture  of  its  ing  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Tyrol 
irealth,  splendor,  and  maritime  power,  as  situ-  has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
ited  ^'in  the  heart  of  the  seas."  Both  parts  Lakes  Idro,Garda,  Constance,  Achen,  and  Plao, 
iv^ithstood  a  long  siege  by  Shalmaneser  of  As-  the  first  8  of  which  lie  on  the  frontiers.  Gran- 
^yria,  but  only  that  buUt  on  the  island  is  be*  ite  is  the  commonest  rock  on  the  mountain 
iieved  to  have  successfully  resisted  a  longer  ridges;  but  the  geological  formations  on  the 
)ne  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Alexander  the  N.  and  S.  sides  differ  very  considerably.  On 
Grreat,  by  the  construction  of  a  mole  from  the  the  N.  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  calcareous, 
mainland  to  the  island,  succeeded  in  reducing  and  on  the  S.  the  granite  is  overlaid  by  primi- 
\hQ  whole  of  Tyre.  This  mole,  gradually  en*  tive  schists  and  limestones,  while  lower  down 
larged  and  strengthened  by  ruins  and  alluvial  a  great  variety  of  rocks  appear.  The  most 
ieposits,  has  since  permanently  connected  the  valuable  minerals  are  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
two  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  converting  the  calamine,  coal,  rock  salt,  and  fine  marble.  The 
island  into  a  promontory.  Even  the  ruins  of  climate  in  the  lateral  valleys,  and  in  the  N. 
the  ^*  daughter  of  Sidon"  and  mother  of  Oar-  and  W.,  is  very  severe,  but  in  the  S.  it  is  much 
thage  have  mostly  been  covered  by  the  sea.  milder.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Inns- 
On  the  site  now  stands  a  poor  village  called  pruck,  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  49°,  while 
Sor.    (For  the  history  of  Tyre,  see  PHGonozA.)  at  Botzen,  1,010  feet  lower,  it  is  55.80''.    The 

TYROL,  or  Tibol,  a  province  or  crownland  annual  fall  of  rain  averages  26  inches,  and  is 

of  Austria,  bounded  by  Wartemberg,  Bava-  pretty  equal  throughout  the  country.    About 

ria,  Saltzburg,  Oarinthia,  Yenetaa,  Lombardy,  \  of  the  surface  isoccupied  by  perpetual  snows,  ■ 

Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein,  between  lat.  glaciers,  and  barren  rocks;  an  equal  space  by 

^"^  89'  and  47''  46'  N.,  and  long.  9""  85'  and  18**  forests ;  and  the  remainder  by  extensive  tracts 

£.;  area,  11,084  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  851,016.  of  natural  pasture,  by  arable  land,  vineyards, 

It  includes  the  Yorarlberg,  which  was  for-  and  gardens.   Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are 

merlj  a  separate  district  or  province,  and  is  grown,  and  in  some  places  buckwheat  is  ex* 

^videduite  the  4  circles  of  Iiin^)ruck,Brixen,  tensively  cultivated.    Millet,  flax,  hemp,  and 

Trent,  and  Bregenz.     The  chief  towns  are  tobacco  are  also  nused;  and  maize  forms  one 

hinspnick,'  the  capital,  Roveredo,  Feldkireh,  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  yaXiejs  that  lie  on 

Botzen,  Bregenz,  and  Brixen.    The  surfi&ce  is  the  borders  of  Italy.    Fruit  of  diiSerent  kinds 

throughout  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  bears  is  abundant  in  the  same  locality,  and  a  consid- 

a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Switzerland,  erable  quantity  of  wine  and  silk  is  produced. 
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Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  goats  indnding  Boanolce  island  In  tlie  latter,  ia. 
and  sheep  are  partioularly  nnmerons,  but  pigs  tersected  hj  Alligator  river;  area,  82080.1.: 
are  rare.    The  wild  animals  include  the  cha-  pop.  in  1860, 4,943,  of  whom  1,597  were  av^ 
mois,  hare,  and  marmot;  and  there  are  several  The  surface  is  level  and  die  8o3  BBndv.  Tk 
birds  of  prey,  especially  eagles. — ^About  I  of  productions  in  1850  were  7,953  bmbeh  i 
the  population  are  of  €krman  descent,  ana  the  wheat,  149,885  of  Indian  com,  and  SO,7i5o( 
remainder  Italians;  both  are  Roman  Catholics,  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  21  ahiDgleoi^ 
and  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  their  de-  12  diurohes,  and  400  pupils  attendiDg  pobSe 
YOtional  feelings.    They  are  honest,  frank,  and  schools.   A  large  portion  of  the  eoontj  is  ectr- 
Terjr  industrious.    About  80,000  of  them  annu-  ered  with  swamps  and  heavy  forests  of  piae, 
ally  migrate  during  the  summer  months  to  the  cypress,  and  red  cedar;  and  sl^es,  sU^ 
surrounding  countries,  uid  return  about  the  tar,  and  turpentine  are  eztengiTelj  exported 
end  of  autumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labor.  Oapital,  Columbia. 
The  manufactures,  though  numerous,  are  not       TYRTiBUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  tiie  7th  wd- 
very  extensive,  and  include  lace,  embroiderT^  tnry  B.  C,  variously  stated  to  have  been  t  oa- 
gloves,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys.    Mines  or  tive  of  Attica  and  of  Lacedcemos.  in  Ancient 
copper  and  lead  are  worked,  and  gold  and  sil-  tradition  recounts  that,  in  the  sennd  tfesee- 
▼er  are  procured  in  small  quantities.    An  im-  nian  war,  the  Spartans  were  oomniDded  brin 
portant  transit  trade  is  carried  on,  but  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athemsnsferaieader. 
commerce  of  the  country  is  not  very  extensive,  In  answer  the  Atiienians,  opposed  to  tk  exten- 
and  consists  chiefly  of  dried  fruit,  cheese,  wine,  sion  of  the  Spartan  dominion,  sent  Tjitsos.  t 
cattle,  timber,  iron,  salt,  Ac,    Innspmck  is  con-  schoolmaster  of  low  family  and  repotstion,  nd 
nected  by  railway  with  Munich  and  Saltzburg,  deformed,  as  Uie  most  unfit  perwn  ^  tfs^ 
and  Botzen  with  Verona.    There  is  a  nniver-  select  for  the  purpose.    But  he  eo  iwpbedthe 
rity  at  Innspmck,  and  the  province  has  45  su-  Spartans  with  his  war  songs,  that  the  MesNDnia 
perior,  several  infant,  and  between  8,000  and  were  subdued  to  the  condition  of  heloti  Els 
4,000  popular  schools. — ^In  early  times  the  Ty-  poems  were  of  two  kinds:  niaiduDg  songs  is 
rol  was  mhabited  by  the  Rhstians  and  Celtic  anapiestic  measures,  to  be  sang  wiA  tbemase 
tribes,  and  under  the  Roman  empire  formed  of  the  flute ;  and  elegiac  exhcrtfltknis  to  no- 
part  of  Rheetia,  having  been  subdued  in  the  stancy  and  courage.  ThefiragmeDtsoftbentn 
reign  of  Augustus.     During  the  decline  and  in  Gaisford's  Poetm  Minora  Orm  (tisBsisted 
alter  the  faU  of  the  western  empire  it  was  sev-  into  Ehiglish  verse  by  Polwhele,  11dt-l&\ 
eral  times  ravaged  by  barbarians,  was  succes-        TTRWHITT,  Thomas,  an  £d^  intkr, 
sively  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  bom  in  London,  March  29, 1780,  died  theie. 
Bavarians,    and   Franconians,  and  afterward  Aug.  15, 1786.    He  was  educated  at  Etoind 
divided  into  petty  lordships,  all  of  which  pud  at  Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  hs 
tribute  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.    These  lord-  degree  of  A.B.  m  1750,  and  in  1756  wss  ap- 
ships  subsequently  became  united,  and  the  pointed  under  secretary  of  war,  which  po^ 
whole  of  the  territory  passed  to  the  house  of  he  exchanged  in  1763  for  that  of  clerk  of  tlie 
Austria  by  inheritance  in  1868.    Austria  re*  house  of  commons.    He  resigned  office  in  1^^ 
tained  peaceable  possession  of  it  till  1 805,  when  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  litmrr 
she  was  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Bavaria  by  the  pursuits.    Two  years  previous  to  his  death  be 

Seace^  of  Piesburg.    The  people  were  highly  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  tiieBritJefaniKeiB. 

issatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  under  to  whidi  institution  he  bequeathed  a  pm 

Andreas  Hofer  rebelled  in  1809;  buttheBava-  of  his  valuablo  library.   Hisprini^woiksis 

rians  and  French  reentered  the  country,  and  English  are:  "Observations  on  some  Fasn^ 

the  people  were  subdued.    In  the  last  action  in  Shakespeare*'  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1766),  asdu 

the  women  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men,  and  edition  of  Chaucer's  "  Osnterhnrj  Tales,"  tm 

nearly  400  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  ene-  an  "  Essay  on  his  Language  and  Veisifi^vDoQ, 

my's  cavjdry.   The  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Aus-  an  Introductory  Discourse,  andNotoi"  (5  Toa 

triaby  the  congress  of  Vienna.  8vo.,  London,  lT75-'8).    He  also  aided  in  tw 

TYRONE,  a  K.  county  of  Ireland,  province  publication  Of  Ohatterton's  "Poema  byBoj- 

of  Ulster,  bounded  by  Londonderry,  Lough  ley,'' and  supported  tiie  authorship  of  thaj^^ 

Neagh  (which  separates  it  from  Antrim),  Ar-  Oliatterton  in  a  reply  to  the  strictoresof  I«> 

magh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal;  Miller  and  Jacob  Bryant    HewaaaB«c«»- 

area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  288,426.    The  plished  Greek  scholar,  and  pobliabed  m 

chief  towns  are  Btrabane,  Dungannon,  and  animadversions,  and  conjectures  on  ^wij 

Omagh.    The  surface  is  greatly  diversified,  and  by  Plutarch,  Babrius  (the  supposed  tfjttj^ 

has  many  fertile  plains  and  valleys.    The  only  JSsop's  fables),  Euripides,  Btrabo,  aw  <»*? 

considerable  rivers  are  the  Foyle  and  Black-  His  principal  work  m  this  ^«P"*"*^,2^i 

water.    Coal  is  found,  but  turf  is  the  usual  erature  was  an  edition  of  Aristode^a^'FoeQcs, 

fuel.    The  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  rail-  published  posthumously  in  1794 
road  passes  through  Tyrone  near  Btrabane.  The       TYTLER.    I.  Woliam,  a  SoottiAjnttWi 

county  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct  12, 1711,  osea  a^ 

TYRREL,  an  E.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  bor-  12, 1702.    By  profession  he  waa  «.y"^J 

dering  on  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  and  the  signet,  but  his  reputation  rests  ebidj  ^P 
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ft  work  published  in  defenoe  of  Harf,  queen  in  the  **  EnoYolop»dia  Britannica^'  is  also  by 
of  Scots,  entitled  an  *^  Inqoirj,  Historical  and  Mr.  Tytler.    His  remaining  works  comprise  a 
Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Marj,  Queen  *^  Life  of  Wiokliff,''  published  anonymously  in 
of  Scota,"  &c  (1769),  and  which  gained  him  1826 ;    '^  lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,''  form- 
from  Burns  the  title  of  "  revered  defender  of  ing  8  vols,  of  ^*  Murray's  Family  Library ;"  a 
the  beaateous  Stuart."    He  also  published  the  ^^Life  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,"  containing  many 
*^  Poetical  Remains  of  James  L,  King  of  Scot-  new  facts  carefully  digested  from  state  papers; 
land'*  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1788),  and  some  mis-  a  '' Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
oellaneoufl   papers.     II.  Albzakdbr  Fbasbb  oovery  in  America;"  a  ^^  Life  of  Xing  Henry 
(Lord  Wooohouselee),  a  Scottish  jurist  and  YIII. ;"  and  a  number  of  minor  productions. 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin-  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Eng- 
burgh  in  Oct.  1747,  died  there,  Jan.  5, 1813.  land.  His  biography,  Written  by  the  Bev.  John 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  in  1786  Burgon  (1859),  represents  him  as  a  pious,  cheer- 
was  appointed  professor  of  universal  history  ful,  and  affectionate  man,  beloved  by  all  who 
and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  university  of  Ed-  knew  him.    In  addition  to  his  other  acquire* 
inburgh,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  a  course  ments,  he  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  wrote 
of  lectures  subsequently  embodied  in  his  well  verses  considerably  above  mediocrity, 
known  '<  Elements  of  Oeneral  Histoiy"  (Edin-       TZETZES,  Joaknbs,  a  Greek  scholar  and 
burgh,  1801),  afterward  published  in  **Mur-  poet,  who  flourished  at  Oonstantinople  about 
ray's  Family  Library."  In  1790  he  was  appoint-  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.    Hewasdis- 
ed  judge  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  in  1802  a  tinguished  with  the  title  of  grammarian,  then 
Judge  of  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  commonly  given  to  the  learned.    His  works 
of  Lord  Woodhouselee.    His  remaining  works  consist  of  poems,  scientific  treatises,  and  com« 
comprise  an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans-  mentaries  on  ancient  authors.    His  poems  are 
lation,"  a  **  Life  of  Lord  Eames,''  a  treatise  on  the  iXiaica,  containing  the  whole  Trojan  story 
^*The  Law  ofOourts  Martial,"  two  supplements  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  return  of  the 
to  the  *^  Dictionary  of  Decisions,"  and  a  variety  Greeks  from  Troy ;  Btffkot  loropuo;,  more  com- 
of  miscellaneous  minor  publications.    He  was  monly  called  ChiUadeiy  a  collection  of  668 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Scott,  mythical  and  historical  stories ;  and  Carmen 
Mackintosh,  Mackenzie,  and   other   eminent  Janibieum^  on  the  education  of  children.    Of 
authors,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  his  commentaries,  only  those  on  the  Hiad,  on 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.   HI.  Pat-  Hesiod,  and  on  Lycophron  have  been  printed. 
noK  Fbasbb,  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the       TZSOHIBNEB,  Heinbioh  Gottlieb,  a  G^r- 

S receding,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  80, 1791,  man  theologian,  born  at  Mitweida,  Nov.  14, 

ied  in  Malvern,  England,  Dea  24,  1849.    He  1778,  died  Feb.  17,  1828.    He  studied  theology 

was  admitted  in  1818  into  the  faculty  of  advo-  at  Leipsic,  became  academic  Docent  at  Witten- 

cates,  and  for  many  years  steadily  practised  his  berg,  entered  holy  orders  in  1801,  and  was  ap- 

profesdon,  which  he  finally  relinquished  for  pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in 

the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  literature.    His  1805,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1809.    He  accompanied 

first  literary  eiforts  of  importance  were  pub-  as  chaplain  the  troops  of  Sr     iy  from  Wei- 

lished  in  ^^  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  to  which  mar  to  Toumay  in  1813,  and  became  the  snco 

he  became  a  contributor  at  me  Ume  of  its  first  cesser  of  Bosenmtlller  as  superintendent  at 

appearance  in  1817;  and  somewhat  later  he  Leipsic  in  1816,  and  prebendary  of  Meissen  in 

produced  a  ^*  Life  of  Oriohton"  and  a  **  Memoir  1818.    He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo- 

of  Sir  Thomas  Oraig  of  Biccarton."    In  1823  nents  of  the  Oatholic  reaction  in  Germany, 

he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Banna-  Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  con- 

tyae  dub,  a  circumstance  which  drew  him  into  tinuation  of  the  church  history  of  Schrokh  (2 

still  closer  association  with  literary  men  and  vols.,  Leipsic,  1810) ;  Froteatantinnus  und  Kor 

autiquaries;  and  about  1825,  at  the  suggestion  tlu>l%eimMi%  au»  dem  Standpunkte  der  Politik  he- 

of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  commenced  tfaeft^t(1822;  translated  into  Engli^,  French, 

his  "History  of  Scotknd,"  the  work  on  which  and   Dutch);    Dae  Reaetione-Syetem   (1824); 

his  reputation  mainly  rests,  and  which  was  Briefe  einee  Deutechen  an  die  Herren  ChdteaU' 

completed  in  1848,  after  18  years  of  labor,  in  Iriand^  De  Lamennaie^  dec.  (edited  by  £rug, 

9  vols.    It  embraces  the  period  between  the  1828) ;  Vorleeungen  uber  die  christliehe  Glau" 

Moeasion  of  Alexander  HL  in  1249  and  the  lenelehre  (by  Hase,  1829) ;  and  Der  Fall  dee 

paion  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  Bieidenthume  (unfinished,  by  Kiedner,  1829). 

in  1608,  professes  to  be  built  upon  "unques-  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  academic  lectu- 

tioDable  muniments,"  and  is  still  the  standard  rer  and  pulpit  orator,  and  published  several 

work  on  the  subject.    The  article  ^*  Scotland"  volumes  of  sermons. 
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Uthe  21flt  letter  and  Sth-Towel  of  the  Eng-  pittore$que  (1856) ;  La  question  dss  ^ 
^  lish  alphabet.    It  is  not  found  in  the  6e-  let  Danulnmnesdetant  VEuT€pe  (1858)  ;  and  aa 
mitio  langnagea,  whioh  have  no  distinct  letters  introduction  to  the  ^^  Ballads  and  Popolcr  Soagi 
for  vowels  proper,  and  was  probablj  originalix  of  Roumania  "  (1855).    He  haa  also  tranalatAd 
wanting  in  the  Greek,  in  which  its  modem  the  Saturnalia  of  Hacrobios  (1846)  uad  edited 
equivalent  is  ov;  in  the  Hebrew  its  place  is  the  works  of  Yoitnre  (2  vols-lSmo.,  1866Xand 
supplied  by  the  letter  «av,  and  in  the  Armenian  for  two  years  was  editor  of  the  Be^us  de  tOri- 
by  Kiouny  both  of  which  are  pronounced  some-  mU  ;  beside  which  he  has  written  f<»*  Ibe  Parii 
times  as  voweb  and  sometimes  as  consonants.  Freme  and  SiMt^  and  the  (kfwrrier  de  I^mrit. 
In  tiie  Latin  also  it  frequently  had  the  force  of  UOCELLO,  Paolo,  an  Italian  yainiet^  barn 
a  consonant,  as  in  the  words  uacOy  uelaxy  tUua,  in  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  14tb.  een* 
now  written  vaco^  vdox,  iiloa.    It  was  in  fact  tury,  died,  according  to  Yasaii,  in  1432.    He 
constantly  confounded  with  V,  and  for  some  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sculptors  Glubertj 
time  a  distinction  was  made  between  U  vowel  and  Donatello,  and  the  first  painter  who  derel* 
and  IT  consonant,  the  latter  name  being  implied  oped  the  principles  of  perspective.  He  painted 
to  the  character  Y,  which  did  not  come  into  principdly  in  fresco,  and  was  fond  (tf  depleting 
use  until  after  U.    In  the  first  books  printed  birds  and  animals,  an  example  of  wl&icb  oeeurs 
with  Roman  characters  Y  was  used  as  the  cap-  in  his  illustrations  of  the  hiatoriea  of  Adam 
itsl  for  both  sounds,  and  u  as  the  small  letter,  and  Eve  and  of  Noah  and  the  deluge,  in  the 
In  the  Gothic  alphabets  the  distinction  was  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  in  florenea 
made  much  earlier  than  in  the  Latin.    In  Eng-  Few  of  his  works  now  remain, 
li^,  u  has  4  sounds,  as  exemplified  in  the  UBALL,  Nicholas,  an  English  andior,  bMS 
words  Imt,  6ti/2,  uuite^  and  rule.    In  the  last  it  in  HampsMre  in  1506,  died  in  1564.    He  was 
has  the  sound  of  oo^  which  is  the  normal  one  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  college,  (hfeid, 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Qerman,  and  Slavic  u  ;  was  master  successively  of  Eton  and  Wesbain- 
the  8d  is  pronounced  as  if  the  u  were  preceded  ater  schools,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
by  y.    In  French  the  letter  has  a  sound  of  its  of  Edward  YI.  was  appointed  to  a  canawT  at 
own,  which  cannot  be   represented  in   our  Windsor.    He  published  ^^  Flovrea  for  Lai^ 
tongue,  and  resembling  the  Qerman  A. — ^U  is  Spekynge"  (London,  1688),  a  eeriea  of  sekc- 
interchangeable  with  a,  as  in  the  Arabic  defi-  tdons  from  Terence ;  some  tranalatioiis  from 
nite  article,  which  is  rendered  ul  and  al^  or  in  the  Latin  works  of  Erasmus ;  and  a  La^  tia- 
Germ.  Eut^  Eng.  hat;  with  «,  as  Lat.  maxufMa  g^dy,  De  Papatu  (1540) ;  but  hia  chief  daim 
9Sid,maximuB ;  with  0,  as  Lat.  duUu^  It  dolce;  to  remembrance  is  that  he  waa  probacy  th» 
with  the  diphthongs  (S  and  &%y  as  Lat.  euro,  old  first  writer  of  regular  English   coiiiedleB»  di- 
form  eoira  or  eara^  Lat.  «i«rttf,  Qr«  jMipa;  vided  into  acts  and  scenes.    Of  these  Wood 
with  atf,  as  Lat.  mut,  Ger.  Maus ;  with  «,  as  says  that  he  wrote  several,  but  only  one  ii  «x- 
Lat.  Sieuhiij  Gr.  ZixcXor,  Lat.  tdlnilaf  Ger.  Ta-  tant, entitled** Ralph BoysterD^yaterf^r^mt* 
/el,  Ger.  Ulme,  Eng.  elm ;  with  Z^  as  Eng.  ed  by  the  Shakespeare  socie^  (LondoOv  ^^^ 
9tout,  Ger.  etoh,  Fr.  autel,  Eng.  aUar,   \J  never  UDINE,  or  Udigb,  a  town  of  Attstriaa  Italy, 
occurs  in  ancient  Latin  inscriptions,  Y  being  government  of  Yenice,  capital  ai  the  dcfega- 
used  instead.    (See  Lakouags,  vol.  x.  p.  298.)  tion  of  Udine  or  Friuli,  Ntuated  in  an  eztcnriTe 
UBIOINI,   JsAir    Henbi  Abdolontmb,    a  plain  on  the  canal  of  La  Roja,  80  m.  by  nil- 
French  author,  bom  in  Issoudun,  department  road  N.E.  from  Yenice,  and  40  DLfkooiTriette; 
of  Indre,  Oct.  20, 1818.    He  was  educated  at  pop.  about  80,000.    It  is  walled  and  foctified, 
the  lyceum  of  Yersailles,  and  for  several  years  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  flu^ 
taught  rhetoric  at  tiie  college  of  Joigny.    In  ble  pillars,  baas-relieft,  and  paintingBi  a  lyeema, 
1846  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterward  travelled  a  gymnasium,  several  hoq>ita]a  and  charitaMs 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Danubian  princi-  institutions,  and  a  monumental  pillar,  by  Oibi^ 

1>alities.    Being  at  Bucharest  when  the  revo*  li,  in  one  of  the  public  squarea^  ereeted  to  esa- 

ution  broke  out  there  in  1848,  he  took  an  memorate  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonniov  tbal 

active  part  in  it,  and  became  secretary  of  the  village  being  but  H  m.  from  Udine.    A  M^ht 

provisional  government.    When  the  Turkish  near  the  centre  of  the  to.wn  is  occupied  ky  * 

and  Russian  troops  occupied  Wallachia,  he  re-  castle  which  has  been  converted  into  afviMD. 

turned  to  France,  after  visiting  Constantinople,  The  Oampo  Santo  is  one  of  the  finest  cga^ 

and  published  Zd^^rM  eurla  Thirquie  (2  vols,,  ries  in  £nrope.    The  principal  mann£Ktai« 

1840-^51 ;    translated  into   English, '  London,  are  sUk,  linen,  and  woollen  gooda,  earthenwan^ 

1856);  La  question  d' Orient  devant  V Europe  hardware,  p^r,  leather,  andliqneonu 

(1854);  La  Turquie  actueUe  (1855);  Lee  pro-  UDO.    SeeAtmnra. 

vincee  Eoumainee,  forming  part  of  the  Uhivere  UGGIONE,  Mabco  da.    See  OeeiosB. 
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TJHLAin),  JoHisv  LuDine,  a  German  lyrio  1830,  and  became  pastor  of  a  dmroh  at  Diebzig 
K>et,  bom  in  Tubingen,  April  26,  1787.  He  and  afterward  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle.  Having  in- 
vas  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of  his  native  cnrred  the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt  by  a 
>lace,  where  he  applied  himself  to  legal  stndiea,  biography  which  he  had  written  of  his  high- 
ind.  after  being  an  advocate  received  in  1810  ness,  he  lost  his  employments  and  removed  to 
lie  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  first  appeared  Prussia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  la* 
n  print  in  Seckendorf  *s  Mtumalmanaeh  (1806  bors  of  the  ministry.  In  1841  he  established, 
LQd  1807),  in  Der  Foetiiohe  Almanack  (1812),  with  several  associates  of  rationalistic  tenden- 
ind  in  Ikr  Dmttehe  JDushtertoald  (1818).  Af-  cies,  certain  Geological  conferences  out  of 
;er  a  literary  journey  to,  Paris,  he  began  the  which  sprang  the  society  of  "Friends  of  Prot- 
>ractioe  of  law  in  Stuttgart,  in  which  city  he  estantism,"  with  Uhlich  as  its  president.  The 
iLso  held  for  a  long  time  a  position  in  the  office  society  was  broken  up  by  the  Prussian  govem- 
>f  the  minister  of  justice.  The  national  strug^  ment  in  1845,  and  the  president  ordered  to  cou- 
ple against  the  French  during  the  years  1818-  fine  himself  to  his  parish.  He  was  soon  after 
15  strongly  excited  his  fbelings ;  and  when  the  invited  to  Magdeburg  as  a  preacher.  His  opin- 
kxag  of  WOrtemberg  determined  in  1816  to  give  ions  on  baptism  here  involved  him  in  difficul- 
his  people  a  new  constitution,  Uhland,  who  was  ties,  and  having  been  suspended  by  the  consis- 
Eb  strong  adherent  of  the  liberal  party,  took  an  tory,  he  joined  the  free  church  of  that  city. 
active  part  in  the  contest  between  the  sup-  He  is  a  moderately  voluminous  writer. 
porters  of  the  old  and  new  systems.  He  wrote  UIGURS.  Bee  Tubes. 
[iciiiieTous  lyrics,  the  influence  of  which  was  USIRAIKE  (PoL  Uhraina,  border  land), 
aot  confined  to  WOrtemberg,  though  relating  to  formerly  the  name  of  a  8.  E.  province  of  inde- 
Wartemberg  interests.  In  1815  appeared  the  pendent  Poland,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Srst  collection  of  his  Gedidhte,  and  fhmi  that  Dnieper,  and  bordering  on  the  territories  occu* 
time  to  1819  his  poetic  labors  were  arduous,  pied  by  ^e  Tartars.  Its  limits  frequently  va- 
[>at  were  interrupted  by  the  share  he  took  in  ried,  its  possession  being  contested  by  the  Turksi 
political  movements,  and  also  by  his  application  Tartars,  and  Russians.  In  later  times  it  was 
^  severer  literary  itudies.  In  1819  and  1820  divided  into  Polish  and  Russian  Ukraine.  Since 
fie  was  elected  fh>m  Tnbingen,  and  later  from  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  it  has  en- 
Stnttgart,  to  the  representative  assembly  of  tirdy  belonged  to  Russia,  and  the  name  is  now 
flTartemberg,  where  he  exerted  much  influence,  generally  used  as  identical  with  Little  Russia, 
[n.  1822  he  published  an  essay  Ueber  Wdlther  comprising  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Tcher- 
9on  dtr  Vogekoeide.  In  1880,  having  given  up  nigov,  Pultowa,  and  Kharkov.  The  country 
iis  legal  practice,  he  was  made  extraordinary  forms  an  extensive  and  for  the  most  part  ex- 
irofessor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  oeedingly  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Dnieper 
n  the  university  of  Tubingen,  but  this  position  and  its  lower  affluents,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
le  resided  in  1888,  as  he  could  not  be  released  by  Cossacks.  (See  Oossaoes.) 
rom  his  duties  in  order  to  attend  the  sittings  ULEMA  (the  Arabic  plural  of  oZtm,  wise), 
>f  the  diet,  to  which  he  was  a  deputy,  and  in  the  collective  name  of  the  body  of  learned 
v'hich  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem-  men  in  Turkey.  In  its  strict  sense  the  ulema 
>erB  of  the  constitutional  opposition.  In  1880  comprehends  the  professors  of  law  and  divinity^ 
ippeared  at  Stuttgart  his  work  entitled  27e^  the  law  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Turks 
ten  Mytkuidernarduehen  Sagenlekre  wn  Thar^  being  grounded  upon  the  Koran.  The  head  of 
vhieh  was  followed  in  1844-^6  by  a  collection  the  mema  is  the  mufti ;  next  to  him  come  the 
»f  popular  songs  under  the  title  of  AUer  ho^  eadileskiers,  of  whom  there  are  two,  one  for 
ind  nUdtrdeuUeher  VoUulUder^  both  works  Europe  and  one  for  Asi^;  the  third  class  are 
yem%  the  fhiits  of  profound  researches  into  themollahs,  who  are  the  superior  judges  in  the 
lie  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages.  He  provinces;  and  after  them  are  the  cadis,  who 
leellned  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the  eleo*  are  the  lowest  officers  of  justice.  The  cadiles« 
ion  of  1889,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  re-  kiers  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  divan,  and 
irement.  In  1848  he  was  sent  by  the  dec-  all  cadis  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  thenu 
oral  division  of  Tubingen  to  the  national  In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  ulema  comprehends 
isseinbly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  acted  with  beside  these  the  religious  teachers  and  officers. 
;he  liberal  party.  Since  this  he  has  remained  ULFILAS,  Ulphilas,  or  Wulfilas,  a  Gothic 
n.  retirement  Beade  the  works  already  men*  bishop,  bom  among  the  Qoths  in  811,  died  in 
ioned,  he  has  written  two  dramas,  Henog  Ck>nstantinoplein881.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
Emtt  wn  Sckwdben  (Heidelberg,  1817),  and  of  Christian  Greeks  of  Oappadocia,  whom  the 
Ludwig  dtr  Baiet  (Berlin,  1819).  Several  of  Goths  had  carried  into  captivity  about  267.  He 
lis  flongs  have  been  translated  into  English  was  educated  in  the  €k>thic  language,  and  in 
>7  Longfellow,  and  a  translation  of  some  of  his  841  became  Arian  bishop  of  those  Goths  who 
>oeiiis,  with  a  memoir  by  A.  Piatt,  has  been  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  Mt.  H»mus.  In 
>ablished  in  England  (London,  1848).  860  he  was  present  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Oon- 

UHLIOH,  Lkbsbboht,  a  German  rational-  stantinople,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 

atio   theologian,  bom  in  K6then,  Feb.  27,  gone  thither  to  attend  a  disputation.    He  re- 

L799.    He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  received  peatedly  led  his  people  across  the  Danube  into 

in  eztraordiuary  prafeasorship  at  KCthen  in  lower  Mcesia,  and  exercised  a  great  and  salu- 
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tar^r  Inflnenoe  among  them ;  but  lie  is  now    Lord  Anson's  ezpedstion.    In  Oet  17H  le 

ohieflj  remembered  oy  his  translation  of  the  embarked  for  Europe  in  aFrendi  vessel,  tlid 
Bcriptares  into  the  Mosso-Gothio,  which  is  the  was  chased  hj  an  English  privateer,  aadsoogk 
earliest  specimen  extant  of  the  Teutonic  Ian-    refoge  in  the  harbor  of  Loiusbiug  in  Cape  £» 

gaage.  This  version  indnded  the  Old  and  New  ton ;  bnt  as  that  citj  had  lately  Men  into  u 

Testaments,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  hands  of  the  British,  he  was  taken  prison  al 
Kings.  Before  the  translation  could  be  made  carried  to  London,  where  his  scientific  friai 
he  was  obliged  to  frame  a  new  alphabet  of  24    obtained  his  libmtj,  and  made  bim  s  memki/ 

letters,  4  of  which  were  invented  bj  himself  the  royal  sodetj.  Onhisr^omtoSpunioKii 

in  order  to  express  somids  unknown  to  Greek  he  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  a  fri|s^ 

and  Latin  prononnoiation.    The  version  was  and  created  a  commander  of  the  order  of  S& 

in  constant  use  by  the  various  tribes  of  Goths  tiago.    He  immediately  set  abont  writing  ibfr 

so  long  as  they  preserved  their  nationality;  tory  of  the  expedition,  while  the  eo^tifie  po* 

but  only  a  portion  of  it  now  exists.    (See  tionof  the  report  was  written  bj  bis  eompis* 

Gormo  Lanoitaox  astd  Litxratubb.)  ion,  Jorge  Juan  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1748).  Mst 

.  ULLMAI^N,  Ejlsl,  aGerman  theologian,  bom  this  he  was  employed  by  the  ^Mnisfa  com  k 

in  Epfenbach  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  March  making  tours  of  observation  is  Tinpos  cobq- 

}5, 1796.    He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  tries  of  Europe,  in  1755  w^  Aaeoond  time  to 

at  the  universities  of  Tabingen  and  Heidelbe^,  America,  and  after  the  peace  of  1763,  bj  which 

and  in  1819  became  Prwatdoeent  of  theology  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  fWmee  to^Miiii,  was 

at  the  latter;  in  1821  was  promoted  to  an  extra-  made  governor  of  that  region.  He  arriTed 

ordinary  professorship ;  and  in  1829  he  accept-  there  in  March,  1766,  but  foond  tbeinkabitanti 

ed  a  call  as  ordinary  professor  to  Halle,  but  unwillmg  to  submit  to  Spsniab  donuniiioiL 

in  1886  returned  to  Heidelberg.    In  1883  he  The  troops  he  brought  with  him  YerefeT,iDd 

was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  he  was   compelled  to  govern  the  eoootiy 

(« evangelical   prelate^'   (bishop  of  the   state  through   the   French  troops  coBuruiided  If 

church)  and  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesias-  Anbry.    Though  he  seems  to  hsTe  ascerely 

tical  council.  This  place  he  retained  untU  1860,  desired  to  conciliate  the  peopl^  their  dixoo- 

when  he  resigned.    His  first  important  work  tent  broke  out  into  an  open  riot,  in  ooDteqixDce 

was  a  monograph  on  Ghregory  of  Nazianzus  of  whic^  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Mleor,iB 

(Darmstadt,  1825).    Li  1828  he  commenced  the  government  of  which  he  wttioeoefided^ 

with  his  colleague  IJmbreit  the  publication  of  O'Reilly.    Returnmg  to  Europe,  hepoblshed 

the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  which  counted  among  in  1772  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  vim  ^ 

its  contributors  theologians  like  Schleierma-  tory  and  antiquities  of  America,  and '^^<*^ 

Cher,  LQcke,  Domer,  and  Rothe,  and  established  '^  The  Marine,  or  the  Naval  Force  of  mpa 

for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  and  Africa,"  and  ^'  ObservatioDfl  aitom 

theological  quarterlies  of  Protestantism.    The  Eclipse  made  at  Sea."    He  wsa  nov  a  hentsh 

first  article,  contributed  by  Ullmann,  "  On  the  ant-general  in  the  naval  serrioe,  ''^.^^ 

Binlessness  of  Christ,"  is  one  of  his  chief  pro-  pointed  to  the  command  of  a  sqnsdron  inteffiled 

dnotaons.  .  In  1830  he  published  against  Heng-  to  capture  off  the  Aiores  an  £ngM  men^ 

stenberg,  who  had  demanded  the  removal  of  fleet  heavily  laden,  and  aftenrird  U>mt6 

two  theological  professors  ofHalle  charged  with  Havana  and  join  an  expeditioa  fitdog  <HiJ 

rationalism,  a  memoir  in  defence  of  the  liberty  against  Florida.    Absorbed  in  his  <s^^|!''^ 

of  teaching.    A  work  on  *^  Johann  Weasel,  a  investigations,  Ulloa  foigot  to  openhii^ 

Predecessor  of  Luther"  (Hamburg,  1884),  was  orders,  and  after  cruising  aboat  for  two  d»us 

afterward  enlarged  by  him  and  published  under  without  success  returned.    He  was  tn»  a 

the  title  of  Beformatorm,  wr  der  Brfarmathn  1780  by  a  court  martial  demanded  hyhuoKj 

(3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1841-'2).    The  most  impor-  and,  though  acquitted,  was  never  again  iMja 

tant  of  his  other  works  is  Ui^m  dfu  Wuen  de»  to  engage  in  active  servioe^   He  wasooe^  im 

Chrutmihfwm  (4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1855).    8ev-  most  munificent  promoters  of  8ci«n^J^!^ 

eral  of  the  above  named  works  have  been  arts  in  Spain,  had  a  large  share  in  ^^^''^^ 

translated  into  English.  the  observatory  of  Cadk,  eneounged  voo^ 

ULLOA,  Artonio  dx,  a  Spanish  mathema-  manufactures,  and  finished  ^^^^^    f.^ 

tician  and  naval  officer,  born  in  Seville,  Jan.  rol  and  Oarthagena.    He  was  abo  the  naw 

13,  1716,  died  in  the  Isla  da  Leon,  near  Cadiz,  of  fhrnishing  Spsin  with  its  first  eaba^  « 

Julys,  1795.    He  was  educated  for.  the  navy,  natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratory  «  » 

became  in  1738  a  member  of  the  royal  marine  perimental  mc&aUurgy.  .   .  i  ^ 

guards,  and  in  1785  received  the  commission  of       ULM,  a  town  of  ^<^^r<!^^^^/'^^i^ 

eutenant,  and  was  sent  to  South  America  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Dsnube,  on  ^^l  ^ 

the  French  academicians  who  were  commis-  tributary  the  Blau,  and  ^PP^^^^^!]?!r 

sioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  lUer,  45  m.  S.  S.  K  ttum  ^^^^^^jgA 

the  equator.  He  labored  strenuously  to  advance  which  it  is  connected  by  raiiir^;  P^  ^^ 

the  geodetical  operations,  which  were  begun  in  21,858,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  ^J^Lq. 

June,  1786,  near  ()uito,  but  was  constantly  call-  here  forms  the  boundary  between  «*^^ 

ed  away  from  his  scientific  duties  to  assist  in.  berg  and  Bavaria.     The  ri^ra  are  ^^ 

pntdng  the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence  againit  by  several  bridges,  one  of  whion  oodd«b 
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town  with  New  Ulm,  a  Tillage  situated  in  gonk  ridges,  and  the  soil  is  generally  best 

Bavaria  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube,  adapted  to  grazing.    The  productions  in  1866 

The  cathedral  of  ulm,  built  between  1877  and  were  20,186  bushels  of  wheat,  278,106  of  oats, 

1488,  is  a  fine  speeimen  of  Gothic  architecture  242,229  of  Indian  com,  70,676  of  buckwheat, 

and  Qerman  art  in  the  middle  ages.    It  is  486  184,689  of  potatoes,  897,764  of  apples,  64,796 

feet  long,  200  feet  broad,  and  160  feet  hi^h,  tons  of  hay,  and  1,669,681   lbs.  of  butter. 

and  the  western  tower  220  feet    It  contains  There  were  2  forges,  6  furnaces,  2  cotton  and 

seyeral  valuable  monuments  and  works  of  art,  4  woollen  factories,  4  paper  mills,  11  winter- 

incladtng    stained   glass  windows,  paintings,  (preen  distilleries,  6  grist  mills,  96  saw  millsy 

earved  work,  and  a  remarkably  fine   organ.  80  tanneries,  100  churches,  7  newspaper  offices, 

There  are  several  other  churches,  a  museum,  a  and  in  1868  26,666  pupils  attendmg  publio 

library,  many  charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  sohools.    Iron  ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  marl 

and  a  palace  in  which  one  of  the  princes  of  are  found,  and  there  are  indications  of  the  .ex* 

Wnrtemberg  resides.   Linen  goods,  brass  ware,  istenoe  of  coal,  lead,  plumbago,  and   alum. 

leather,  paper,  &o.,  are  manufactured. — ^Ulm  The  Delaware  and  Huason  canal  passes  through 

was  for  many  years  an  imperial  free  city,  and  the  county.    CapitaL  Kingston, 

its  wealth  became  proverbial ;  but  its  prosperity  ULSTER,  the  nortnemmost  of  the  four  prov- 

has  been  much  injured  by  its  military  impor-  inces  of  Ireland,  bounded  W.  and  N.  bv  the 

tance,  its  possession  having  been  contestea  in  Atlantic  ocean,  £.  by  the  North  channel  and 

nearly  all  the  great  German  wars.    It  surren-  Irish  sea,  8.  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  and 

dered  to  Napoleon,  Oct.  17, 1806,  when  24,000  8.  W.  by  that  of  Oonnaught,  and  comprised  be- 

Austrian  troops  under  Gkn.  Mack  were  made  tween  lat.  68**  46'  and  66^  26'  N.,  and  long.  6® 

prisoners.    It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  the  26'  and  8^  60'  W. ;  area,  8,627  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

troops  of  Wdrtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  1861, 1,910,408,  nearly  ^  Protestants.    It  is  di- 

HLPIAN  Q)oiaTitrs  Ulpiakus),  a  Roman  ju«  vided  into  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh, 

rist,  assasnniited  at  Rome,  A.  D.  228.    He  was  Oavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  London- 

of  TyriiMi  origin,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Sep-  derry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone.    The  coasts  are 

timius  Severus  and  Oaraciula  was  engaged  m  generally  rugged  and  indented  by  numerous  fine 

writing  juristical  works.    When  Elag^balus  as-  bays  and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Oar- 

oended  the  throne  in  217  he  was  banished,  but  lingford  bay,  Dundrum  bay,  Strangford  lough, 

on  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus  in  222  Beuiast  lough,    Lough   liarne,  Lough  Foyle. 

hebecameoneoftheohief  advisers  of  that  mon-  Lough  Swilly,  Mulroy  bay.  Sheep  Haven,  and 

arch,  who  made  him  Scriniarum  fnagUtery  etm^  Donegal  bay.     The  principal  nvers  are  the 

$iliariuSf  and  proBfeettu  annonc^    He  also  held  Erne,  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Lagan.    A  consider- 

the  office  of  predtorian  prefect.    He  was  killed  able  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and 

by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  two  chains  traverse  the  province  from  E.  to  W., 

and  his  mother.    Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most  the  highest  peaks  being  in  the  counties  of 

distinguished  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  from  Donegal  and  Down ;  Erig^  in  the  former  and 

his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  a  much  Slieve  Donard  in  the  latter  are  respectively 

larger  proportion  of  excerpts  was  taken  by  the  2,460  and  2,796  feet  high.     Between  these 

compilers  of  the  Digest  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ranges  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 

than  fl*om  any  other  legal  writer.  ground,  near  the  central  part  of  which  is  situ* 

ULRIOI,  Hbbmakn,  a  German  philosopher  ated  Lough  Neagh.    The  other  largest  lakes 

and  critic,  bom  in  Pf5rten,  Lower  Lusatia,  are  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  Loughs 

Ifarch  23,  1806.    He  was  educated  at  Halle  Melvin,  Shulin,  0ughter,Derg,E8k,  andVeagh. 

and  Berlin,  and  practised  law  for  a  time,  but  Ulster  is  the  seat  of  the  Iri&  linen  manufkc- 

after  ^e  death  of  his  father  in  1829  devoted  ture,  and  about  \  of  the  population  of  the  pror- 

himself  to  the  study  of  history,  poetry,  and  art  ince  derive  subsistence  nrom  it.    Cotton  is  ex- 

In  1834  he  was  made  extraoraLnary  professor  tensively  manufiustured  about  Belfast.  Internal 

in  the  university  of  Halle,  which  position  he  communication  is  floMnlitated  by  means  of  sev* 

still  holds.    Amon^  his  works  are:  OharahU*  eral  railways  and  canals,  and  numerous  excel- 

rM<tib(2^anfii0n^M£mo0rr«jpAM  ^Berlin,  1888);  lent  roads. — ^Ulster  was  partly  conquered  and 

0€9ehicht6  der  Mdleni$ehen  Dichthuriit  (2  vols.,  held  as  an  earldom  under  Henry  II.  by  John 

Berlin,  1886) ;  Ueber  8hah^peaTe^9  dramaUsehe  de  Oouroy,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to 

JTtfn^^  (Halle,  1889),  in  which  he  advances  the  Hugh  de  Lacy;  and  by  descent  from  him, 

idea  that  tiie  obiect  of  the  poet  was  the  main-  through  the  De  Burgh  and  Mortimer  families, 

tenan'ce  of  a  rdigious  theory,  Ohristian  in  ita  the  title  was  mersed  in  the  crown  of  England 

obuu'acter  with  a  Protestant  tendency ;  Ueber  under  Edward  lY.    Numerous  insurrections 

Prineip  und  Mefthode  der  JSegePmken  Fhiloeo*  having  occurred,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  means 

phie  (1841) ;  JDoB  Orundprintipder  PhilawphU  were  adopted  for  forming  settlements  of  Eng- 

(2  vols.,  Leipsio.  1846-^6),  ^.  lish  and  Scotch  emigrants,  called  in  history  the 

ULSTER,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  New  York,  bounded  plantation  of  Ulster.    It  was  intended  by  oon« 

E.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  fiscation  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  native 

Esopus,  Rondont,  and  Wallkill  creeks ;  area,  chiefs  and  drive  them  and  their  followers  into 

1,204  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  76,879.    The  snr*  Oonnaught;  but  a  few  of  the  Irish  were  allowed 

fsee  is  broken  by  the  OatskiU  and  Shawan*  to  remain.    The  grantees  were  termed  '^un** 
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dertakers.**    Lois  of  1,000  to  2,000  acres  w«re  i(fstem  nowhere  met  wi&  a  greater  leatet 

conferred  npon  condition  of  their  heing  aet-  than  in  France,  where  in  1682  a  national  c» 

tied  by  Scotch  or  English  tenants;  bnt  the  oilof  bishops  opposi^  toitthelibertittoftbt 

"  Irish  servitors^*  had  the  choice  of  taking  either  Gallican  church.   In  Qermany  it  was  espedir 

English  or  Irish  tenants.    Some  of  the  trading  opposed  by  Febronins  (Bishop  HoBtheim),ti 

companies  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  the  oonvention  of  the  archbishops  of  Msi 

London  obtained  large  grants,  from  which  dr-  Trevea,  Cologne,  and  Baltatog;  at  EBc.a 

cnmstance  the  prefix  of  London  waa  placed  1785.   The  secular  goTernmeatB  endetTORdts 

before  the  town  and  county  of  Derry.    A  large  have  the  papal  rights  with  regard  to  the  Ciir 

proportion  of  the  colonists  were  Scotch,  and  olics  of  tneir  countries  detennined  by  eoM- 

so  many  of  their  peculiarities  have  been  trans-  data  or  special  conventioDs.   The  effort  to  » 

ferred  to  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  other  cure  by  means  of  each.  conveotioDS  the  lii^ 

parts  of  Ireland  they  are  called  Scotsmen.  possible  extent  of  papal  rights  ia  ako  coDim» 

ULTRAMARINE  (Lat.  uUra^  beyond,  and  ty  designated  as  ultramontsiiisiD. 
marinasj  marine),  a  beantiftd  blue  pigment,  so       ULYSSES,  or  Odtsskcb  (6r.  Otormtl  «k 

named  from  the  foreign  sources  from  which  it  of  the  most  distinguiahed  of  the  Gnek  l^os 

was.  originally  obtained.     It   was  formerly  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    Acooidiqg  to  the  flf>> 

known  only  as  a  product  of  the  mineral  lapis  merio  account,  he  was  the  son  of  Li^rtes  utd 

lazuli,  also  called  ultramarine.     (See  Lafib  Anticlea,  and  married  Peu^ipe,  (he  daD^^bter 

Lazuli.)     iVom  the  analysis  of  this  mineral  of  Icarins,  by  whom  he  had  a  an  saoed  Te- 

chemists  were  led  to  produce  the  same  com-  lemadius.    Ruling  in  Ithaca,  it  vasvith  gnat 

pound  artificially,  and  its  manufacture  is  now  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  Id  joni  the 

carried  on  up<>n  a  large  scale  in  Germany,  expedition  against  Troy.    Aceorfingtoone 

The  substance  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  soda  and  form  of  the  legend,  he  simDlated  imuitj  to 

alumina,  containing  the  sulphureta  of  iron  and  avoid  taking  pi^ ;  but  the  ahreirdses  of  fk 

sodium.    According  to  one  method,  it  is  pro*  lamedes  exposed  the  deception  bj  plaoB;  a 

duced  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  the  fiurow  where  Ulysses  vaa  ptosglusg  la 

silica,  sulphur,  and   carbonate   of  soda,  by  infant  son  Telemadius.   The&latjoflosDifld* 

which  a  bluish  green  mass  is  obtained.    This  nesa  being  thus  disclosed,  he  joined  the  Git- 

is  ignited  in  the  air,  axid  various  finishing  cianfleet  at  Aulis  with  12  6hipB,aDdTlieDtb( 

processes  are  applied  to  the  bluish  powder,  expedition  had  reached  Tenedosiw  seat  vith 

The  product  is  extremely  cheap  compared  Menelaus  to  Troy  to  demand  Beka  lad  tlie 

with  the  real  ultramarine,  and  is  mferior  to  it  stolen  property.   The  mission  wai  amBeeem 

as  a  pigment.    The  ordinary  sorts  «*e  largely  In  the  10  years'  war  he  was  distiugn^^  fv 

used  in  calico  printing,  color  printing,  and  dye-  his  prowess  as  a  warrior,  but  far  more  fer  la 

ing,  in  paper  staining,  and  in  the  manufacture  eloquence^  sagacity,  and  inezhanatibieresoana 

of  seaJmg  wax;  and  their  use  is  rapidly  in-  under  difiicnltiee.    After  the  death  of  Adtilies 

creasing.    The  best  artificial  ultramarine,  pre*  his  armor  was  offered  as  a  prizs  to  tbe  gre^ 

pared  only  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  a  much  warrior  in  the  Greek  army,  and  CItsks  in 

more  expensive  material,  owing  to  the  great  AJBX  became  rivals  for  the  honor,  the  foo^ 

number  and  variety  of  processes  required  in  its  proving  suocessfdl.     By  his  eontriraBce  » 

manufacture. — ^The  pnncipal  ultramarine  fac-  Pdladium  was  carried  awaj  from  Tn^j^ 

tory  is  that  of  Messrs.  Zeltner  and  Heyne  at  stealth,  and  he  was  oneof  theheroeeooDoeuN 

Nuremberg;  the  buildings  are  said  to  cover  7  in  the  wooden  horse  which  the  TrqiaBi  ^^^ 

acres ;  the  central  one  has  24  sides,  is  186  feet  in  tiously  introduced  into  the  city.   Bis  10  jevr 

diameter,  and  contains  96  ftimaces.    There  are  wanderings  after  the  close  of  the  deg^'^bicb 

beside  various  mills  with  numerous  steam  en-  form  the  subject  of  the  Odjsaey,  aresdlliDon 

gines,  extensive  washing  apparatus,  long  ranges  c^ebrated.    After  various  adveDtarea  be jii 

of  drying  rooms,  and  store  rooms  for  6,000  or  thrown  upon  the  cossts  of  the  ^^^ 

6,000  cwt  of  artificial  ultramarine.  The  works  where  his  companions,  having  eaten  wj°^ 

usually  give  employment  to  about  200  persons,  tus,  wished  to  remain.    He  howew  »«^ 

ULTRAMONTANISM  (Lat.  uUra  monU^  in  inducing  them  to  depart,  sailed  to  ^uUbJ 

beyond  the  mountains),  a  name  applied  to  that  of  the  Cyclops,  and  with  12  of  bia  ^^ 

view  of  the  papal  prerogatives  in  the  Roman  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemna,whodeTOWM 

Catholic  church  which  claims  for  the  pope  the  6  of  his  companions.    In  order  to  ^va  w^ 

absolute  right  of  issuing  obligatory  decrees  on  and  the  rest,  Ulysses,  mana^  ^.  ''^  ^ 

points  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  giant  drunk  wi^  wine,  put  ont  ^^^^^^ 

without  being  bound  to  the  assent  of  oecumen-  with  a  burning  pole,  and  then  ^^_}^^j^ 

ical  councils,  national  churches,  bishops,  or  his  companions  under  the  bo£cfi«»^'^ 

secular  governments.    The  term  ^originated  in  when  these  were  let  out  of  the  care  T^^^ 

France,  where  those  holding  such  views  of  the  carried  out  with  tiiem.    ^^T^^^^^^-^u 

papal  power  were  charged  by  their  opponenta  his  father  Neptune  to  visit  ^^J^.^^L- 

with  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  na-  vengeance,  and  the  remaindor  of  hu  ^f?^ 

tions,  and  councils,  and  with  placing  the  centre  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the  ^ooi^  Ti^ 

of  Catholicism,  to  an  undue  extent,  "beyond  god  of  the  sea.    Reaching  the  island  ^^r 

the  mountains,''  at  Rome.     The  ultramontane  Ulysses  waa  presented  by  that  do^  on  a» 
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partare  iritb  a  bag  eontainiiig  the  winds  that  the  gronnd ;  clawa  abort  and  sUghtlj  onrred. 

^were  to  bring  him  home ;  but  hia  followers  The  only  desoribed  s^oies,  the  tufted  mnbre 

opened  the  bag  without  his  knowledge,  the  (S,  anibreita,  Gmel.),  is  20  inches  long,  with  a 

mrinds  eaoaped,  and  the  vessels  were  driren  bill  of  8};  the  color  is  a  uniform  umber  brown, 

iMMk  to  the  island,  where  the  angry  iEolus  re-  the  wings  and  t^l  barred  with  darker ;  the 

fxifled  any  further  assistance.    iOter  6  days  he  male  has  an  occipital  crest  about  4  inches  long, 

reached  the  country  of  the  cannibal  LiBstry-  of  loose  feathers.    It  is  a  native  of  AMca,  but 

gfones,  from  which  he  escaped  with  only  one  its  habits  are  not  well  ascertained. 

ship.    Thence  he  sailed  to  iSasa,  inhabited  by  UMBREIT,  Frisdbioh  Wilbblsc  Kabl,  a 

the  sorceress  C^rce,  who  chani^  part  of  his  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Sonne- 

foUowers  into  swine.     Through  the  aid  of  bom,  €rotha,  April  11,  1796,  died  in  Heid^- 

Mercury  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  her  roells,  berg,  June  11,  I860.    He  studied  theology  and 

and  his  companions  resumed  their  human  snape.  the  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 

Circe  now  treated  them  kindly^  and  by  her  ad-  Gdttingen,  especi^y  under  Eichhom,  and  made 

vice  Ulysses  descended  into  Hades  to  consult  himself  favorably  known  as  early  as  1816  by 

the  seer  Tiresias.    The  prophet  assured  him  a  prize  essay,  Commentatio  HiUoriam  Eminh 

that  every  thing  would  yet  turn  out  right  if  the  rum'Ol'Omtah  ex  AhuJfeda  exhibeng  (GQtdn- 

herds  of  Helios  in  Trinaoria  should  be  left  un-  gen,  1816).    He  became  in  1818  Prwatdaemt 

harmed.    Betuming  to  J&ad%  he  was  carried  at  the  university  of  G6ttingen,  in  1828  ordinary 

to  the  island  of  the  sirens,  but  by  filling  the  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  ordinary 

ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  and  tying  professor  of  theology.    He  is  the  author  of  a 

himself  to  the  mast  he  passed  them  in  safety,  number  of  valuable  exegetical  works  on  the 

Goiuff  between  Scylla  and  Oharybdis,  the  for-  Old  Testament,  in  whidi  he  endeavored  to 

mer  devoured  6  of  Mb  followers.    Coming  to  blend  a  strictly  philolo^cal  mode  of  interpre- 

Trinaoria,  he  was  compelled  by  his  companions,  tation  with  the  theological  and  sBsthetic.    Hb 

much  against  his  will,  to  land.    There  they  works  of  this  dass  are :  LUd  der  Ziebe  (Got* 

were  detained  by  storms,  and  while  he  was  tangen,  1820);  Uebertetmmg  vnd  Attakgung  dm 

sleeping  some  of  the  finest  of  the  cattle  of  Buchn  Hiob  (Heiddberg,  1824) ;    Commentar 

Helios,  which  they  had  sworn  not  to  touch,  Hiber  die  Sprikihs  Salomoi  (Heidelberg,  1826); 

were  killed  and  eaten  by  his  followers.    As  CMtUkhe  Erbauung  au$  dem  Faalter  (Ham* 

soon  as  they  were  again  on  the  open  sea,  an-  burg,  1885) ;  Grundtdne  de$  Alien  TeetamenU 

other  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  destroyed  QBEeidelbei^,  1848);  and  OemmeTitar  ilher  die 

by  Jupiter  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  on  Propheten  da  AUen  Teetatnents  (4  Vols.,  Httm« 

board  being  drowned  with  the  exception  of  burg,  1841-M),  his  principal  work.    He  was 

Ulysses.     He  was  carried  to  the  island  of  also,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Ullmann,  editor  of  the 

Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph  Oalypso,  who  Stuaien  vnd  Kritikefi,  the  principal  theological 

Sromised  him  immortality  and  eternal  youth  quarterly  of  Protestant  Germany. 
'  he  would  marry  and  remain  with  her.  But  UMBRELLA  (Lat  wnbeHOf  a  little  shadow, 
he  longed  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  after  a  an  mnbrella,  from  umbraj  a  shade),  a  folding 
stay  of  8  years  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  reached  shade  or  screen  carried  over  the  head,  as  a  pro- 
Soheria,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Itha-  tection  from  the  rain  or  the  sun.  When  of 
ca  in  a  ship,  having  bec^  absent  20  years.  He  small  size  and  used  by  ladies  only  as  a  sun- 
found  his  wife  beset  by  suitors  (see  Penblopb),  shade,  it  is  called  a  parasol  (Ital.  pctrare^  to  ward 
made  his  appearance  first  as  a  swineherd,  and  off,  and  eoley  the  sun).  The  French  call  what 
then  disclosed  himself  to  his  son  Telemachus,  we  term  umbrella  parc^luie,  thus  designating 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  its  use  as  a  defence  agiunst  rain.  Umbrellas 
whose  spedal  &vorite  he  was,  succeeded  in  are  made  of  a  light  Jointed  frame  covered  with 
killing  the  suitors  and  the  faithless  servants,  silk,  cotton,  or  alpaca,  which  can  be  expanded 
Of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  of  the  manner  at  pleasure  or  brought  down  snugly  around  the 
of  his  death  there  are  different  accounts.  In  central  stick.  This  stick  is  the  foundation  of 
one,  his  son  Telegonus  by  Oirce,  being  sent  to  the  frame,  and  is  fhmished  at  its  lower  end 
look  for  his  fstiier,  and  being  shipwrecked  on  with  a  proper  handle  for  supporting  it^  and  at 
Ithaca  and  beginning  to  plunder  for  the  sake  the  upper  end  with  a  metallic  ring  around 
of  obtaining  food,  was  attacked  by  Ulysses  and  which  are  hinged  the  upper  ends  of  the  light 
TelemachufiL  and  in  the  contest  that  followed  ribs,  moat  commonly  of  whalebone,  to  which 
Telegonus  slew  his  own  father.  a  cover  is  attached.  Near  the  middle  of  each 
UMBER.  Bee  Paints,  vol.  xiL  p.  678.  rib  is  hinged  a  dender  metaUic  rod  or  stretcher, 
UMBRE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  famUy,  the  lower  ends  of  which  all  meet  in  a  rinff  that 
and  genus  eeopue  (Briss.).  The  bill  is  longer  slides  from  the  handle  up  snfficientiy  far  to 
than  the  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed  spread  out  the  ribs  to  the  required  extent, 
kterally,  keeled  above  and  below,  and  a  littie  Modem  improvements  in  umbrellas  consist  in 
bent  at  the  point ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  in  a  the  use  of  steel  for  the  ribs,  and  of  superior 
fiuTow ;  8d  and  4ih  quills  equal  and  longest ;  kinds  of  iron,  japanned  to  protect  it  from  rust, 
ttSi  short  and  even ;  tarsi  longer  than  middle  for  the  stretchers,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the 
toe  and  scaled ;  front  toes  united  by  membrane  joints.  A  substitute  for  whalebone  in  the  ribs 
to  first  phi^buix,  the  hind  one  resting  wholly  on  of  umbrellas  has  reoentiy  been  introduced  in 
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England,  in  strips  of  second  growth  white  oalt,  in  the  mannfiMtive  of  gnna,  eadi  piece  imb 

selected  fh>m  bnts  not  more  than  6  feet  from  with  mathematical  aeoorugr,  aiid  witk  aI 

the  ground.    When  perfeoUj  strai|^t  and  free  advantage  that  in  one  of  die  nUbiysm 

from  knots  and  onrls,  the  wood  is  made,  by  a  (that  of  Wright  brothers  and  oa)  ss  duiti 

proper  metiiod  of  curing,  superior  to  whalebone  S,300  umbrellas  and  pansok  are  prodneediij 

in  tenacity  and  in  resuming  a  straight  condi-  by  the  labor  of  only  450  hands.  The  tsmt 

tion  after  being   bent  and  exposed   to  the  consumption  of  silks  and  cottons  for  cotsb 

weather.     For  the  ribs  of  cheap  umbreUaa  these  is  said  to  be  fUl  1,000,000  jards,  of  is- 

rattan  is  largely  used.    Yuloanized  India  rub-  tan  200,000  lbs.,  of  whalebcne  om  M^ 

ber  has  been  employed  for  all  portions  of  the  lbs.,  and  of  horn,  bone,  iTory,  snd  other  ost- 

frame.    Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  rials  for  ornamental  moontinge,  about  Ih  t» 

combined  strength  and  lightness  of  hollow  In  Frankfbrd,  near  Philadelphia,  are  esttbBi 

tubes  to  apply  this  principle  to  tiie  sticks,  ribs,  ments  devoted  to  the  msnnfiKtoxe  of  weaL 

and  stretdiers  of  umbrelias;  and  for  making  mountings^  tips,  dec     The  hssdles  are  ak 

them  more  portable,  the  handles  have  been  produced  in  tne  separate  wofbof  the  hvr 

formed  of  tubes  sliding  one  within  another  like  and  bone  turners  and  carr^i;  and  thecin- 

a  telescope,  while  Hie  ribs  fmned  of  steel  are  ings  are  equal  to  any  of  theameizodofvoii 

furnished  with  a  folding  hinge  or  Joint. — ^Um«  done  in  Europe, 
brellas  were  used  in  eastern  countries  in  an-       UMBRELLA  (Lam.),  agesoiof  gaeteropod 

ciont  times,  and  were  originally  designed  for  mdlusks,  so  called  from  the  resoDbbDee  of  the 

Bundiades  only.     They  are  seen  represented  flattened  shell  to  an  umbrella.  Tbeaaimilhas 

upon  old  chinaware,  and  are  figured  upon  an-  a  very  large  tabercnlated  fisot,  deenljQotokd 

cient  carvings  at  Persepolis.  Niebuhr  describes  in  front;  the  shell  is  small,  neraj  coreriDg 

the  princes  of  southern  Arabia  as  returning  the  most  important  organs.   The  2/.  niefla^i 

from  a  mosque  preceded  by  a  retinue  of  sol-  (Lam.),  the  Ohinese  umbreUieheli,BaBathe 

diers,  and  with  attendants  at  Uie  side  of  each  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
carrying  a  large  umbrella.    Those  used  by  the       UMBRELLA  BIRD,  the  popular  nimetfi 

Ohinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamese  are  made  with  ringular  South  American  biro,  plaeed  bjtk 

a  light  frame  of  bamboo  and  covered  with  oiled  latest  authors  among  the  chatt«^(afp^l* 

and  varnished  paper,  and  differ  from  ours  in  sub-family  gymnodennm  or  frDifcbirdi,aDd  pr 

g resenting  a  surface  nearly  flat  instead  of  slop-  nus  ctnhalopterui  (Geoffir.).   The  hfli  k  stosi, 

ig  when  spread  out.    The  umbrellas  of  the  long,  flattened,  graidually  enrred,  vith  t^  op 

Siamese  kings  are  said  to  be  made  with  several  notched  and  slightly  hooked;  wiopiDOtfnte, 

separate  circles,  one  above  another,  whOe  oth-  rather  pointed,  with  the  8d  quill  "'^''^ 

era  are  only  permitted  to  use  them  with  a  single  short  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  deod^vwi 

circle.    Someof  those  used  by  eastern  dignita-  curved  claws.     The  €.  orfutut  {Gtm.}^ 

ries  are  so  large  as  to  require  several  persons  about  as  large  as  a  crow,  gloa^  Uaci^v^ 

to  carry  them.    The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro-  violet,  blue,  and  metallic  I'^^^^'^^^T^ 

mans  had  umbrellas,  which  appear  from  the  crest  and  pectoral  appendage  ^^^^^^ 

paintings  on  vases  to  have  been  very  much  male  is  surmounted  by  a  large  crert  of  SO  to  h) 

like  those  of  the  present  tune;  they  were  used  feathers  springing  from  oyer  tiie  iiffitnis.pe 

chiefly  as  a  protection  against  the-  sun,  and  by  lower  half  a  white  stiff  shaft,  and  ^^'"^^ 

ladies  only.    Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cus-  each  in  a  tuft  of  black  hair-like  featten^««- 

tomary  for  female  slaves  to  carry  the  parasol  ing  in  all  directions,  but  prindpaDy  i»«™^ 

over  the  heads  of  tiie  ladies ;  and  among  the  it  arises  from  a  ccmtractile  akin  on  r[^^ 

Romans  parasols  were  common  presents  to  la-  the  head,  and  when  erected  *^™*'Tf  ^ 

dies,  and  to  hold  them  over  their  heads  was  biU  from  view;  it  is  6  inchea  "ijj'^jj^ 

one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers.    Um-  about  4  wide,  somewhat  rescmhmg  »  »^ 

brellas  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  com-  ful  blue  umbrella,  whence  the  "^*  °r; 

paratively  recent  period,  and  it  is  not  yet  100  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  looee^  oA^ 

years  that  they  have  been  in  general  use  in  it  grows  a  cylindrical  fleshy  pro«*>  ■** 

England.    Jonas  Hanway,  the  phihmthropist,  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  1\  '^^J^^i 

is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  man  who  com-  which  extends  a  tuft  of  ™^^"?^.   jg^ 

monly  carried  one  in  the  streets,  and  this  at  a  bordered  with  Met^^oblnejaMbwgJ^^^ 

time  when  their  use-  was  considered  a  mark  of  several  inches.    It  is  found  in "'^JT'*^^ 

great  effeminacy.   They  were  at  first  kept  only  great  South  American  riverB,  *^*?*  J^ 

in  the  halls  of  houses  of  the  first  cli»s,  and  paUy  on  fruits,  ejecting  the  stosMfMBpn^ 

"         "  »3i;jtis_arborealmk*JSs 


gained  for  it  from  the  tribes  ot  Jw^^-Jgll 

many  places  an  important  branch  of  industry,  the  name  of  piper  bird.— The  ^^^l^a  h,cbes 

In  Philadelphia  it  is  said  to  employ  directiy  bird  (prwmia  oZftd,  Thunb.)  ie  »?**^"  ^^ 

about  1,600  persons,  and  the  annued  product  long  and  pure  white;  it  has  ^/'^'fT^/i^ 

of  the  sales  is  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,600,000.  drical  fleshy  appendage,  with  *  «^fT^j^ 

Machinery  of  a  novel  design  has  been  applied  ers,  arising  ^o^thebaMof  tbehui;  ^^, 

to  the  production  of  some  of  the  parts,  and,  as  is  very  wide,  enabling  it  to  airauow  j*b^ 
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■  ^ 

ries  and  frnite;  tiie  voice  rcoombles  the  tolling  He  was  besieged  in  1657  in  bis  stronghold  on 
of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard,  according  to  Wa-  the  Oonneeticat  by  the  Narraganset  chief  Pes- 
tertoo,  nearly  8  miles,  and  during  the  heat  of  saoos,  and  nearly  stanred  ont;  but  he  was  re» 
the  day,  when  most  other  birds  are  silent ;  it  lieved  at  almost  the  last  moment  by  Ensign 
»  a  native  of  the  forests  of  tropical  South  Leffingwell,  who  took  in  to  him  at  night  a  canoe 
America.  laden  with  supplies.  For  this  act  it  is  said  that 
UMBRIA,  a  coontry  of  ancient  Italy,  bound-  Uncas  gave  to  Leffingwell  a  deed  for  all  the 
ed  N.  by  Oinlpine  Gaul,  £.  and  8.  by  the  Adri-  land  upon  which  the  town  of  Norwich  now 
atio,  Pioenum,  and  the  territory  of  the  Babines,  stands,  though  that  chief  afterward  sold  it  to  a 
and  W.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Etru-  oompany.  A  council  of  commissioners  of  the 
ria.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ariminum  (now  united  colonies,  held  at  Boston  in  1654,  heard 
Rimini),  Fisaurum  (Pesaro),  Fanum  Fortunie  a  c^eat  many  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and 
(Fano),  Mevania  (Bevagna),  Tuder  (ToiU),  Nar-  injustice  of  Uncas,  and  ordered  that  he  ''be 
nia  (Narni),  and  Spoletium  (Spoleto).  Its  W.  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  informed  that  the 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Apennines;  the  E.  English  cannot  own  or  protect  him  in  any  un- 
stretched  out  toward  the  coast  in  fertile  plains,  lawful,  much  less  treacherous  and  outrageous 
Beside  the  Tiber,  the  principal  rivers  were  the  courses."  He  was  characterized  in  1674  as 
Babioon,  Ariminus  (Marecchia),  Fisaurus  (Fo-  **  an  old  and  wicked,  wilfol  man,  a  drunkard, 
gita),  Metaurus  (Metauro),  and  iBsis  (Esino),  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always 
all  flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Nar  (Ne-  been  an  opposer  and  underminer  of  praying  to 
rt),  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants,  God."  He  was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  all 
the  Umbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  the  wars  gainst  the  Indians  during  his  life, 
of  the  penioBula,  and  at  an  early  period  be-  though  in  Jun^  Philip*s  war  he  was  too  old  to 
came  the  most  powerfdl  people  of  central  It-  be  of  much  active  service. 
ft]j.  Etmri&  was  originaUy  in  their  possession.  UNGUIOULATA,  and  UHotTLATA,  terms  ori- 
The  Romans  overcame  them  in  807  B.  O.-r-The  ginally  applied  by  Ray  to  mammalB,  according 
name  Umbria  has  been  revived  in  modern  times  as  they  possessed  claws  or  hoofe,  though  Aris- 
to  designate  a  portion  of  what  was  recently  tbe  totle,  centuries  before,  had  made,  a  similar  divi- 
Papal  States^  comprised  chiefly  in  the  delega-  sion  of  quadrupeds,  placing  among  unguiculivtes 
tions  of  Spol«to  and  Perugia.  the  monkeys,  bats,  camivora,  and  rodents,  and 
UMPQu  A^  a  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W.  among  the  ungulates  the  pachyderms,  rumi- 
by  the  Pacifl-c  ocean  and  drained  by  the  Ump-  nants;  and  solipeds  (horse).  Bay  placed  among 
qua  and  Kowes  rivers ;  area  over  1,500  so.  m. ;  nnguiculates  the  camel,  elephant,  and  eden- 
pop.  in  1860,  1,250.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  tates,  as  well  as  those  above  mentioned ;  Lin- 
imdnlating,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  pro-  n»us  followed  Ray  in  his  division  of  quadru- 
dacing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  other  peds.  This  system  has  been  variously  modified 
grains  in  great  abundance.  Capital,  Umpqua  by  Ouvier,  Swainson,  Oken,  0.  L.  Bonaparte, 
City.  and  Owen,  the  last  restricting  the  nnguiculates 
UlfRITSIR.  See  Aiootsbbb.  to  the  monkeys  and  camivora,  and  the  nngn- 
UNAU.  Bee  Sloth.  lates  to  the  omnivora,  rumioants,  solipeds,  and 
UNCAS,  a  North  American  Indian,  sachem  pachyderms.  (See  Mammalia,  vol.  zi.  p.  125.) 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe  in  Connecticut,  died  about  UNICORN,  a  fabulous  animal  resembling  a 
1680,  at  a  great  age.  He  was  originaUy  a  war  horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the  mid- 
cbief  of  the  Pequot  nation,  but  in  1684  revolted  die  of  the  forehead,  well  known  as  the  animal 
from  the  Pequot  sachem  Sassacus,  obtained  the  which  with  the  lion  supports  the  coat  of  arms 
sapport  of  the  English  settlers,  and  so  acquired  of  England.  The  unicorn  of  the  Bible  was  un- 
dominion  over  the  Mohegan  territory.  In  May,  doubtodly  the  rhinoceros;  the  sea  unicorn  is 
1637,  he  Joined  the  English  in  the  war  against  the  narwhal.  In  Smith's  '*  Illustrations  of  the 
the  Pequots,  and  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary,  Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  under  rhinoc&roi 
receiving  for  his  services  another  portion  of  the  heitloa^  is  an  allusion  to  ruhothdeoo,  probably  a 
Pequot  lands.  Many  ^f  the  Pequots  were  species  of  rhinoceros,  described  as  about  the 
Bhielded  by  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  sue  of  a  horse,  very  fleet,  strong,  and  flerce, 
English  when  the  war  was  over,  and  for  this  with  a  eingle  horn  projecting  from  the  fore- 
he  was  for  a  time  in  partial  disgrace  with  the  head,  which  comes  near  the  usual  figures  of  the 
authorities ;  but  he  was  soon  received  again  unicorn  of  fable ;  it  is  met  with  near  the  tropic 
bto  so  great  fiivor  with  the  whites  that  several  of  Capricorn  and  in  the  country  to  the  nortii 
attempts  were  made  by  different  Indians  to  aa-  of  Mozambique.  According  to  Van  Zach,  there 
sassinate  him.  There  was  then  in  ezlBtenoe  an  is  in  N.  Africa  a  ruminant  of  the  antelope  fami*- 
vreement  to  refer  all  quarrels  to  the  English,  ly,  with  a  single  long  and  straight  horn  upon 
Uncas  accordingly  complained  to  them,  and  the  forehead ;  this  may  be  the  rhinoceros  above 
fcliey  joined  him  in  a  war  that  ended  in  the  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  a  mutilated  or  entirely 
^h  of  the  powerfhl  Narraganset  sachem  imaginaiy  animal. 

Miantonomoh,  at  whose   instigation  it   was  UNIOLA,  a  genus  of  North  American  grasses 

thought  the  attempts  had  been  made.    In  1648  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Long  island,  N.  Y., 

&e  Mohawks,  Pocomtocks,  and  other  tribes  to  Virginia  and  souUiward.    They  have  tough 

made  war  against  Uncas  with  but  little  success,  perennial  roots,  from  the  creeping  rootstodcs 
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ei  whicb  iasae  tall  erect  culms,  with  flat,  laa-  drained  by  Warsaw  and  BaohanboD  cmfe; 
eeolate,  broad  leaveB,  and  broad,  many-flower*  area,  abont  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  \\M, 
cd  spikelets  of  closely  appreased  flowers.  The  of  whom  2,246  were  dayea.  The  nn^  ii 
broad-leaved  nniola  (U.  l<U\foli<ty  Mz.)  is  an  generally  hilly  and  the  schI  in  some  putifir* 
elegant  plant  with  cmms  2  to  8  feet  high,  the  file.  The  productions  in  1860  vere  S9jSI 
apilelets  of  a  pleasing  green  color,  oblong,  boshels  of  wheat,  89,876  of  Indun  oorikal 
acnte,  with  10  to  15  flowers.  It  is  fonnd  on  fer-  2,264  bales  of  cotton.  There  irere  SS  chmch^ 
tile  hillsides  and  banks  of  rivers  from  southern  and  1,088  pnpib  attending  pnblio  sdMoii 
Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  and  southward.  It  is  Ghranite  and  sme  abonnd,  and  exoeOeotstssi 
well  suited  to  the  garden,  especially  if  the  s(»l  for  hones  and  whetstones  is  found.  Goldnmi 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  easily  propagates  from  of  some  valne  hare  been  iroiiei  Oipisil 
seeds  or  division  of  its  roots.  Tne  panicled  nni*  Monroe.  lY.  A  K.  district  of  &  C,  bomki 
ola  (27*.  panieulatOy  linn.)  has  stout  culms  8  to  K  by  Broad  river  and  8.  by  the  Eonoree,  td 
5  feet  high,  very  long  rigid  leaves,  becoming  intersected  by  the  Paoolet  and  Tjfsermot; 
soon  convolute,  crowded,  drooping  panicles,  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 19^686,  of  vha 
and  b  a  conspicuous  plant,  occurring  in  the  10,801  were  slaves.  The  sorike  is  hilljoi 
drifting  sands  on  the  sea  coasts  from  southern  the  soil  fertile.  The  productiau  in  1S50  ven 
Virginia  to  Florida.  The  graceful  uniola  (27.  656,078  busheb  of  Indian  corn,  68,8M  of  wlieat; 
cracUiBy  Mx.)  has  smaller,  contracted,  and  wand*  99,789  of  oats,  47,127  of  sweet  potatoes;  and 
uke  panides,  with  appressed  branches  broadly  14,156  bales  of  cotton.  Therewm  S5  grist 
wedge-shaped,  and  with  4  to  8  flowers,  the  mills,  18  sawmiUs,  8  tamienei»  a  inn  ibp 
cidma  8  feet  in  height ;  it  is  found  on  the  coast  dery,  40  churdies,  and  285  pqiih  itteDding 
from  Long  island  southward.  A  species  with  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  gHoite  tWi^ 
smooth  linear  leaves  and  slender  culms,  1  to  and  there  is  one  TaluiJ)le  gold  mise.  It  is  in- 
2  feet  high  (U.  nitida,  Baldwin),  occurs  in  terseoted  by  the  BpartanbrngandUmoniail- 
swamps  of  Graorgia  and  Florida;  and  another  road.  Gapital,  Unionville.  Y.  A  N.  eo.  cf 
species  (U.  dutiehcphyUa)  is  described  by  La-  ChL,  bordering  on  K  0.,  and  dnmed  by  ik 
billardidre  as  indigenous  to  New  Holland.  The  head  streams  of  the  HiawaMee  and  Tocoi  m- 
nniolas  possess  no  agricultural  value,  but  are  era;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, MIS. of 
grasses  of  extraordinary  beauty.  whom  116  were  slaves.  ThesnifteeisiDOOh 
UNION,  the  name  of  counties  in  18  of  the  tainous,  being  traversed  by  Um  Bhe  ridge. 
United  States.  .  L  A  N.  £.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bound-  The  highlands  are  well  adiqited  to  partange. 
ed  N.  £.  by  Passaic  river,  E.  by  Btaten  Island  The  productions  in  1850  were  274,345  baa|b^ 
sound  and  Newark  bay,  and  S.  by  Rah  way  of  Indian  com,  40,428  of  oate,  and  80^7 « 
river,  and  drained  by  Elizabeth  river  and  sev*  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  2  taDBeiia,lwn^ 
eral  small  streams;  area,  101  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  12  churches,  and  275  papils  stteDdingpo^ 
1860,  27,781.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  schools.  Iron,  marble,  and  graute mmo, 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  and  there  are_pi*ofi^l>l^  i^^^  ^^  T^ 
1860  were  10,084  bushels  of  wheat,  14,698  of  Blairsville.  VL  A  N.  panflhofU^borden^ 
rye,  191,980  of  Indian  com,  100,507  of  oatei  on  Ark.,  bounded  E.  by  the  WasldunTersBd 
56,225  of  potatoea,  280,145  lbs.  of  butter,  and  intersected  by  its  affluents  theD'ArboDBeiiu 
12,128  tons  of  hay.  There  were  44  carriage  Lutre  bayous;  area,  about  1,000 aq.  d.;P<^ 
factories,  11  clothing  factories,  and  altogether  in  1860,  10,890,  of  whom  8,745  ^f^'^ 
181  manafacturing  establishments  with  a  capi*  The  surface  is  moderately  hillj  and  tbe  sou 
tal  of  $2,921,789;  50  churchea,  6  newspaper  sandy  and  fertile.  The  BrodoctioDS  mi^ 
offices,  and  4,699  pupils  attending  public  were  292,095  bushels  of  IndisB  ooiul^ 
aohooliB.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  Jersey  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,213  balea  of  cwn* 
and  the  New  Jersey  central  railroads.  It  was  There  were  11  churches,  and  614  f¥^,jr 
formed  out  of  part  of  Essex  (k).  in  1858.  Cap*  tendmg  public  schools.  The  Wsahita  aiHl  u^ 
ital,  Elizabeth.  IL  A  central  co.  of  Penn.,  bonne  are  navigable  fbr  Btoamboat^  up- 
bounded  E.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  ita  tal,  Farmersvflle.  YH.  A  8.  co.  <\^{^r^ 
West  branch,  and  drained  by  Penn's,  BuflPalo,  dering  on  La.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  »« J*r° 
White  Deer,  and  Mddle  creeks;  area,  about  river,  and  drained  by  several  of  its  ^^""^^ 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,145.  The  surface  area,  about  1,280  sq.  nt ;  pop.  in  1^!t^ 
is  mountainous,  the  Buffalo,  Nittany,  and  other  of  whom  1,881  were  slaves.  The  >^^^'{^ 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Alleghany 
traversing  a  large  part  of  the  county ; 

along  the  streams  is  very^  rich.    Iron  uro,  di-  aweei  pounoes,   tyvoi    iwiw  v.  ii'  jv^^^ 

tondnous  coal,  and  limestone  abound.    There  82,861  lbs.  of  butter.     Oapilalf  ^J^T^ 

are  several  iron  fomaces  and  founderies,  2  Ym.  AnewN.E.  co.ofXeim.,iDts<^^'. 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  1860  there  were  Olinch  river,  and  boimded  N.  by  ^^'^* 
8,778  pupils  attending  public  achools.  Bnyder  area,  about  400  aq.  m. ;  popjo  IwMt  ' 
CO.  was  formed  out  of  the  south  half  of  Union  whom  182  were  slavea  Th«  "^^^  ^ 
in  1855.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes  along  N.  and  centre  is  mountainoas,  oA  v^ 
the  E.  border.  Capital,  New  Berlin.  HI.  A  purta  hiUy,  and  the  sofl  idt^  (MJ^ 
8.  CO.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  W.  and  8.  on  8.  0.,     Wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobwoo  aw  F» 
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3d  iron  ore  and  bitmninoiis  ooal  are  found,  nectady.    This  snm  was  afterward  largely  in- 
apital,  Maynardsrille.    IX.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  creased  b j  itirther  subscriptions,  and  throng 
7-9  separated  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  by  the  the  influence  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who  had 
*hio  riyer,  and  drained  by  Tradewater  and  been  a  liberal  contributor,  the  location  was 
[ighland  creeks ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  fixed  at  Schenectady.    On  Feb.  20,  1795,  the 
360, 12.791,  of  whom  8,105  were  slaves.    The  regents  of  the  university  incorporated  it.    It 
irface  is  undulating  or  hiUy  and  the  soil  fer-  received  its  name  from  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
le.     The  productions  in  1850  were  680,640  eral  religious  denominations  in  its  organization, 
ashels  of  Indian  corn,  11,994  of  wheat,  50,045  The  firs(  president  was  John  Blair  Smith,  D.D., 
f  oats,  and  494,784  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  who  on  his  election  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
rore  18  churches,  and  1,284  pupils  attending  the  third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia, 
ubUc  schools.    Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  but  in  1799  returned  to  his  former  charge,  and 
ad  there  are  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate  died  a  few  months  later.    He  was  succeeded 
prings.    Capital,  Morganfield.    X.  A  central  by  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  who,  at  the 
o.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Scioto  tune  of  his  election  in  May,  1799,  was  pastor  of 
iver ;  area,  445  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,507.  a  Congregational  churdb  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
*he  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  He  died  in  Aug.  1801,  and  in  1802  the  Rev. 
rodnctions  in  1850  were  624^898  buidiels  of  Jonathan  Mazcy,I).D.,  then  president  of  Brown 
adian  com,  26,668  of  wheat,  88,274  of  oats,  university,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but  after 
47,407  lbs.  of  butter,  210,840  of  cheese,  62,288  two  years  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
f  wool,  and  16,969  tons  of  hay.    There  were  the  South  Carolina  college.    In  1804  Elipha- 
6  churches,  and  8,279  pupils  attending  public  let  Nott,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
chools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Bellefontaine,  church  in  Albany,  was  elected  to  the  presiden- 
i'erre  Haute,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Springfield,  cy  of  the  college,  and  still  holds  tiie  office 
it.  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg  railroads.    Capital,  (May,  1862).     At  President  Nott^s  accession 
farysville.    XI.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  the  college  was  but  slenderly  endowed  and  had 
»a  Ohio,  drained  by  the  East  fork  of  White-  but  a  small  number  of  students.    The  college 
vater  river;  area,  168  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  buj^ding  (there  was  then  only  one)  was  in  the 
',110.     The  surface  is  generally  undulating  city.    Application  was  made  to  the  legislature 
tnd  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  for  aid,  and  in  1805,  and  subsequentiy  in  1814 
850  were*  681,515  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  1822,  lotteries  were  authorized,  tiie  net 
;8,862  of  wheat,  52,980  of  oats,  204,269  lbs.  of  proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  endow- 
>utter,  and  8,665  tons  of  hay.    There  were  27  ment  of  the  college.    The  rand  l^us  raised, 
iburches,  and  1,828  pupils  attending  public  together  with  some  subscriptions  and  donations, 
chools.    Capital,  Liberty.    XH.  A  S.  co.  of  permanently  invested,  amounted  in  1822  to 
11.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  and  drained  $881,612.18.    The  proceeds  of  the  last  lottery 
}y  Clear  creek ;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  were  involved  witii  private  property  of  Dr. 
i  J82.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  Nott,  who  managed  the  whole,  and  in  process 
ertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  814,705  of  time  the  accounts  had  become  so  much  com- 
>ashels  of  Indian  com,  81,902  of  wheat,  and  plicated,  that  it  required  many  months  and  the 
1^,249  of  oats.    There  were  27  churches,  and  skiU  of  eminent  accountants  to  ascertain  the 
1,300  pupils  attending  public  schools.     Iron  rights  of  the  two  parties.    These  having  been 
>re,  lead,  chalk,  bituminous  coal,  porcelain  determined.  Dr.  Nott,  by  papers  execute  Dec. 
)lay,  alum,  and  copperas  are  foundL    It  is  in-  28, 1855,  inade  over  to  trustees  for  the  college 
^ersected  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad.    Cap-  a  large  sum,  estimated  at  several   hundred 
tal,  Jonesborough.   XIII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  thousand  dollars.   The  baUding  first  erected  in 
I  rained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Schenectady  proving  inadequate  for  the  wants 
jrrand  rivers ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  of  the  college,  a  tract  of  hmd  was  purchased 
1,012.    The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and  in  1814  on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  city,  and 
;he  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859  were  two  buildings  were  erected.    To  these  have 
},498  bushels  of  wheat,  65,608  of  Indian  com,  since  been  added  buildings  for  library,  cabi- 
L,964  tons  of  hay,  and  86,274  lbs.  of  butter,  net,  and  lecture  rooms,  and  a  fine  central 
Fhe  line  of  the  projected  Burlington  and  Mis-  chapel,  begun  in  1858.    The  building  in  the 
ionn  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Cap-  city  was  sold  to  the  municipal  authorities  for 
[tal,  Aftoo.  the  use  of  the  public  schools.    Li  1855  the 
UNION  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  learning  at  college  was  partially  reorganized,  and  depart- 
Scheneotady,  N.  Y.    In  1779  the  inhabitants  ments   of   civil   engineering    and   analytical 
>f  the  region  lying  N.  of  the  Mohawk  river  chemistry  established,  which  are  amply  pro- 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation  vided  with  fiacilities  for  instruction.    Mr.  E.  O. 
3f  a  college,  but  without  success.    In  1782  and  Delavan  has  presented  to  the  college  a  fine 
in  1791  the  petition  was  renewed,  but  again  cabinet  of  minerals  and  shells,  known  as  the 
failed.    In  1798  the  Schenectady  academy  was  **  Wheatiey  collection,"  purchased  for  the  insti- 
incorporated.    In  1794  an  effort  was  made  to  tution  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  faculty  dow^ 
9btain  an  endowment  for  a  college  by  subscrip-  consists  of  the  president,  vice-preddent,  12  pro- 
Lion,  and  $7,985  was  contributed  by  99  persons  fessors,  1  lecturer,  ana  8  tutors.    There  are 
in  Albany,  and  $8,425  by  281  persons  in  Sche-  about  820  students.    The  whole  number  .of 
VOL.  XT. — 45 
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alimuii  in  16IK0  was  8^7.  of  whom  1,800  wero  km  was  one  off  the  earUMfetedfifedfoniflf 

clergymen ;  and  the  number  of  Tolnmea  in  tlie  religiooa  opinion.    In  Germany  Lodrig  Betor 

oollege  librariea  was  about  16,000.  and  Johann  Denck  promulgated  it  m  a  ntici- 

U]n  ITABIANISM,  the  general  name  ainoe  aliatio  form,  awioeiating  the  belief  thit  Chik 

the  reformation  for  that  olaas  of  opinions  which  was  an  illuminated  teacher  and  a  perfect  hosffl 

grew  up  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  examole,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  li^ 

Trinity,  rejecting  the  threefold  distinction  of  and  tne  persnasion  that  aH  spiritB,  eren  tkse 

personiedity  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  asserting  of  devils,  would  at  last  be  brougjbt  into  blesnd- 

the  absolute  unity  of  God.    These  opinions  u>-  nesa.    In  Swabia.  Sebastian  rank  the  m?sk 

peared  simultaneously  with  the  earliest  mecula-  appealed  to  the  interior  Word  which  jod^ 

tions  on  the  Logos,  and,  though  uniformly  pro-  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  interior 

nounced  heretical  by  the  diuroh,  kept  even  pace  Ohrist  of  whom  the  historical  Ghriat  wu  ooh 

with  those  speculations  through  all  the  sue-  the  symbol  and  sign.    Thronn^  Switzerm 

cessive  periods  of  its  history.   Toward  the  end  Olanmus  of  Savoy  taught  the  Hebrew  mcaiO' 

of  the  2d  century  we  find  them  associated  with  thdsm  and  the  simple  humsni^  of  Jesm.  h 

the  names  of  Theodotus,  a  Byzantine  leather-  the  16th  oentory  Unitarian  doo^iaes  of  a  ndi- 

dresser,  who  came  to  Rome  and  gathered  there  cal  stamp  were  openly  and  fn^  diaseminaled 

a  small  company  of  disciples,  and  Artemon,  in  Saxony  and  Holland,  in  oonnectiQa  general 

who  also  taught  in  Rome,  and  whose  schooi  with  Anabaptist  opinions.   In  Mjy  loog  be- 

maintained  for  about  100  years  its  attitude  of  fore  the  reformatioiL  there  exiitBd  an  indite 

sharp  rationalistic  antagonism  to  the  churdh  amount  of  diasent  from  theorifaodoxTrmiU- 

dogma.    Both  of  these  men  asserted  the  simple  rian  faith.    The  reformation  braoi^t  the  here- 

humanity  of  Christ,  contend!]]^  that  he  was  eies  to  light  only  to  ahow  how  vUimt  the; 

no  more  than  a  divinely  illumioated  prophet  were,  and  to  ocoasion  their  inmediste  expol* 

Theodotus  was  excommunicated,  not  probably  sion  from  the  country.    FogitiTe  Uutviuiii 

for  his  opinions  alone^  which  Artemon  Insisted  oonnderable  numbers  found  refuge  in  Switzer • 

were  the  current  opmions  till  after  his  day.  land.     Hither  came  from  Yenioe  Lalim  So- 

Substantially  the  same  views  were  held  a)>oat  cinus,  who  settled  in  Zlkrich  about  4  years  b«- 

the  same  time  by  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  fore  the  burning  of  Servetos  in  GeDera.  At 

Arabia.    He  found  an  opponent  m  Oru^,  and  that  date  he  was  traveUing  in  Itiil;,  WonlM 

was,  it  is  said,  induced  to  retract  his  ooctrine.  return  he  occupied  himself  wHk  ihmg^ 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  Theodotus  and  speculations,  his  caution  and  probeV7^^^°^ 

Artemon,  Prazeas  came  to  Rome  fhun  Asia  tmotnesaof  his  views  saving  hhnfraapen^ 

Minor  and  taught  under  a  new  form  the  indi-  tion,  though  not  from  8uq>ioion,ontbe^« 

visible  unity  of  the  Godhead.    The  school  of  Oalvin  and  other  leaders  of  the  ^^^^9^' 

Artemon  represented  Ohrist  as  man  in  the  si-  ty.    AtZfLrich  Bernardino  Oc]uno,iniiMte 

militude  of  6k>d ;  Praxeas  represented  him  as  associate  of  Sooinus,  pubhahed  in  1563  the  o^ 

Qod  in  the  similitude  of  man,  the  humanity  logues  in  which  the  doctrine  of  tbeTrinitf.iM 

being  only  a  mask.    His  fiame  as  a  brave  con-  indeed  every  other  cardinal  doc^e,  wis  o^ 

fessor  shielded  Praxeas  from  suspicion,  and  mitted  to  severe  examination.  MatteeGnuKi 

gave  considerable  currency  to  hb  views  until  aiftd  Giorgio  Blandrata  of  SalozEO  ^y^^ 

Tertullian  brought  down  upon  them  his  fiery  and  about  Geneva  that  the  Father  aoa  the  sob 

polemics.   In  connection  with  Pnaeas,  as  hold-  were  two  distinct  persons,  the  ^^J? 

mg  essentially  the  same  opinions  of  Ohrist,  the  essence,  the  second  having  a  derired  rnm- 

name  of  No^tus  is  recorded  as  teaching  in  Smyr-  Oalvin  was  obliged  to  use  his  antiioii^  to  st^ 

na.    In  him  we  have  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  the  increasing  heresy.    Blandnta  witbdrev  w 

afterward  developed  by  Sabellius  in  the  middle  Ztbich;  other  teachers  left  SwitseriUMt  w 

of  the  8d  century,  a  doctrine  which  saved  the  Poland.   A  few  years  later  Giovanni  v  s^uj^ 

divinity  of  the  Son  by  destroying  not  only  his  Gentdlis,  a  Oalabrian,  was  beheaded  at  i^|f 

humanity,  but  his  ^monality  as  a  member  of  false  doctrine  and  bJaanhemy,  his  opnuoBs^ 

the  Trinity.    Ariamsm  (see  Amus)  originated  ing  similar  to  those  which  the  .^'f^^ 

in  the  4th  century,  in  a  private  discussion  be-  vetus  had  disseminated  so  widelj  i^mp 

tweenArius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  ^^^.  l[ 

bishop  Alexander,  tiie  latter  maintaining  the  was  now  the  reftige  of  the  Unit^an  <^^^^ 

essential  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  A  printing  establishment  at  Baoov  ^ 

the  former  throwing  on  the  bishop  the  reproach  writings  of  Fanstua  Sooinus  abont  tae  ib^ 

of  Sabellianism,  and  assertmg  that  there  waa  a  of  the  16th  oentory.   The  i^^^^vf  ^J^ 

time  when  the  Son  was  not— thxm  denying  the  rich,  and  independent  class,  all  b^  ^"^^ 

Son^s  eternity,  making  hia  generation  depen-  on  tneir  own  estates,  encoonged  ^^7^ 

dent  on  the  will  of  G^  and  assigning  to  him  of  the  reformation  in  their  ^^^^t^^ 

a  position  subordinate  to  the  Supreme,  though  The  exiles  from  Italy  and  ^^^f^^^^j^,^ 

solitary  and  unapproachable  by  any  other  creat-  Pincaow  their  head-quarters,  and  ^^^P:^ 


ed  being.    This  doctrine  became  tiie  parent  of  as  Pinczovians.    For  10  years  thOTtWi'^ 

the  later  Socinianism,  and  through  that  the  di-  sued  their  inquiries  within  the  P^^^  \L^ 

rect  progenitor  of  the  Unitariansm  of  a  still  later  formed  church.  Gonesiaa  wrote  bolwyj^ 

day.— At  the  time  of  the  reformation  Unitarian-  the  Trinity.    Blandrata  would  use  iww 
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Sfflriptore  langnage  in  speaUng  of  God  and  London  that  Ohiist  was  not  God.  Kye  told 
Ghnst.  Btanoar  tanght  that  Onriat  mediated  some  divines  of  the  assembly  that  ''to  his 
as  man  only.  Gregory  Paul!  openly  denied  his  knowledge  the  denying  of  the  divinity  of  Ohrist 
preSziatence.  Btatorins  contended  that  the  was  a  growing  opinion;"  and  Dr.  Owen  in 
Holy  Gttiost  was  the  pjower  of  God's  graoe  in  1665  wrote:  "There  is  not  a  city,  a  town, 
the  sonL  The  Unitarians  were  oaUed  eecleHa  scarce  a  village  in  England  wherein  some  of 
minor;  bat  they  were  hardly  more  than  an  this  poison  is  not  poored  forth."  In  April, 
nnorganized  band  of  dissenters  till  F.  Bocinns  1653,  copies  of  the  Raoovian  catechism  were 
came  among  them  and  elaborated  the  system  bnmed  in  London,  an  indication  of  the  connec- 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  Socinos  spent  tion  between  Polish  Socinianism  and  English 
several  years  in  Cracow,  and  left  it  only  when  Unitarianism.  The  first  aoostle  of  Unitarian- 
residence  there  became  insecure.  With  Sigis-  ism  in  England  was  John  Biddle,  of  Magdalen 
mund  m.  the  dark  days  of  Unitarianism  came  hall,  Oxfora.  He  gathered  a  congregation  in 
in.  The  Jesuits  were  recalled  to  the  kingdom ;  London,  pnbHshed  two  catechisms  setting  forth 
the  ofilcea  of  diflmity  and  emoloment  were  given  a  rude  and  crude  scriptural  theology,  and  is 
to  the  Boman  Catholics ;  the  popflaoe  was  in-  said  to  have  translated  the  Bacovian  ot^edhism 
stigated  to  acts  of  violence  against  dissenters ;  into  English.  Biddle  had  great  scorn  for  "  the 
and  Socinus  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  brain-sick  notions  which  were  first  hatched 
hands  of  a  mob.  In  1627  the  church  in  Lublin  in  the  brains  of  Platonists  to  pervert  the  wor- 
was  broken  up;  in  1688  a  decree  was  passed  ship  of  the  true  God,"  and  was  zealous  in  op- 
devoting  to  destruction  the  fieunous  school  at  posing  them  to  a  degree  that  brought  on  him 
Baeow,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  Socin*'  serious  persecution.  The  council  of  state  di- 
ian  nobles,  had  been  called  the  Athens  of  Sar-  rected  Dr.  Owen  to  refhte  Biddle's  views.  Bo- 
Boatia.  The  outcasts  from  Bacow  fled  to  oinian  opinions  were  very  prevalent  in  the 
Kisscelin;  but  that  place  was  also  doomed,  ohurch^.even  more  than  out  of  it,  some  said. 
Trom  the  colloquy  of  Thorn  the  Unitarians  In  1705  we  hear  of  '^troops  of  Unitarian  and 
alone  were  excluded.  A  decree  of  John  Cask-  Bocinian  writeons,  and  not  one  dissenter  found 
mir  forbade  the  profession  of  Arianism  on  pain  among  them."  Thomas  Firmin,  a  most  earnest 
of  death.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  decree.  Unitarian,  disseminated  his  doctrines  within 
which  was  to  take  effect  at  the  Miration  of  the  establishment.  Milton's  Unitarianism  seems 
two  years,  some  of  the  Unitarians  abandoned  not  to  have  been  suspected  in  his  time.  A 
their  faith,  and  others  abandoned  their  country  Calvinistic  member  of  the  church  of  England 
and  went  to  Transylvania.  Germany,  Bilesia,  admitted  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were 
Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  I^ursued  by  an-  lapsing  into  Bodniamsm.  The  great  debate  on 
thority,  hated  by  the  people  for  their  opinions,  the  Trinity  which  engaged  the  religious  world 
divided  among  themselves,  they  dragged  on  a  during  the  last  10  years  of  the  17tii  century,  in 
painfdl  existence  till  the  end  of  the  century,  which  Bouth  and  Bherlocd:  took  so  conspicuous 
and  then  as  a  body  disappeared  from  all  other  a  part,  was  raised  by  Unitarians,  who  were 
countries  of  Europe  but  Transylvania. — ^In  numerous  and  able  enough  to  draw  attention 
the  Tgnglifth  mind  Unitarian  opinions  took  root  to  their  opinions,  tiiough  their  publications 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  reformatiim.  bore  no  name  of  author,  publisher,  or  printer. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  George  Van  Paris  Before  the  dose  of  the  century  they  had  their 
was  burned  at  Smithfield  for  denying  the  own  pUces  of  worshin  in  London.  The  writ- 
proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Francis  Wright  was  ings  of  Locke  ikvorea  indirectiy  the  progress 
burned  at  Norwich  in  1688  for  similar  o^in-  of  Unitarian  views.  Locke  himself  disavowed 
ions.  The  fires  were  lighted  again  in  Bmith-  the  name  of  Bocinian ;  but  Edwards,  in  his 
field  24  years  later  to  bum  Arianism  in  the  '^Bodnianism  Unmasked,"  made  a  direct  attack 
body  of  Bartholomew  Legate.  The  same  year  on  his  '^  Beasonableness  of  Christianity."  The 
(1613)  Edward  Wightman  sufilsred  at  the  stake  publication  of  Hartiey's  *' Observations  on 
in  liohfidd  for  the  rather  incondstent  heredes  Man"  gave  rise  to  a  new  sdiool,  of  which  Jo- 
of  Ebionitism  and  Arianism,  his  judges  prob-  eeph  Priestiey  was  the  head.  It  was  founded 
ably  not  understanding  the  distinction,  but  on  the  prindples  of  the  sensational  philosophy, 
deeming  either  fiur  oause  for  burning.  Ainonff  accepted  religious  truths  on  the  evidence  oif 
the  humbler  classes  many  denied  the  Godhead  ndracle,  and  limited  the  number  of  those 
of  Christ,  some  asserting  his  sunple  humanity,  truths  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  tiie  unity  of 
others  daiming  for  him  an  angdic  nature.  At  God,  and  the  general  resurrection.  Their 
a  later  period,  encouraged  by  the  firee  thought  opinions  gained  ground  but  dowly.  Of  this 
of  the  age  and  by  foreign  infiuences,  chiefly  stamp  was  the  Unitarianism  that  first  made  its 
from  Holland,  the  doctrines  of  the  oontinentd  appearance  in  America  by  the  middle  of  the 
Anti-Trinitarians  prevailed  extendvdy.  The  last  century.  Emlyn's  **  Inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
synods  of  London  and  York  found  Bocinianism  ture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  republished 
formidable  enough  in  1640  for  the  direction  of  in  Boston  in  1766,  and  extendvdy  curculated; 
a  special  canon  against  it.  The  noet  Buckling  and  the  generd  tone  of  thought  in  Boston  was 
diotted  to  it  a  senirate  chapter  in  his  '*  Account  deddedly  Unitarian  80  years  later.  A  Unita- 
of  Beligion  by  Keason."  under  the  long  par-  rian  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam* 
liament  tiie  doctrine  was  openly  preached  in  Inidge  in  1805.    Ten  years  later,  the  repnbli* 
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cation  in  Boston  of  Belsham^s  chapter  on  the  and  with  a  few  the  type  of  a  nev  order  of  k 

*^  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  man  beings,  the  inaogarator  of  a  nev  sick 

Churches  in  America,"  in  his  *'*'  Memoir  of  Lind-  state.    Some,  while  refosing  to  ascribe  to  la 

sey,"  brought  on  the  controversy  between  Dr.  omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  omniprea&t 

Ohanning  and  Dr.  Worcester  which  resulted  in  have  claimed  for  him  infailibilitj,  impeccabOiT, 

a  separation  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  *^0r-  and  a  perfectly  righteous  will;  others  kif 

thodox,"  and  the  establishment  of  a  sect.    But  contended  that  his  whole  nature  Tttocnfi^ 

American  Unitarianism  was  to  no  considerable  within  human  limitations.   One  class  spokcf 

extent  an  echo  of  English  thought.    Ohanning  Christ  as  saviour,  mediator,  intercesor,  td 

exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  American  and  final  judge ;  another  class  drop  all  these  t^ 

even  on  English  Unitarianism,  and  gave  them  lations,  and  know  him  only  as  teacher,  qoi^ 

a  new  direction,  partly  by  withdrawing  interest  ener,  and  guide.  Here  he  is  Tenanted  as  Lord: 

from  points  of  controversial  divinity,  partly  by  there  he  is  loved  as  brother.  The  Polish  Uni- 

subordinating  theories  and  religion  to  the  reli-  tarians  debated  the  point  of  offeriDg  divine 

gious  life,  but  more  by  bringing  into  light  the  honors  to  Christ.    SomuSfihoi^re&iBptB 

spiritual  elements  of  human  nature,  and  thus  accept  the  pre^xistence;  r^fosed  the  Chnsski 

initiating  the  practice  of  trying  religious  sys-  name  to  such  as  would  not  pray  to  Jessi 

tems  by  the  mstincts  and  sentiments  of  the  There  have  been  Unitarians  vhotangfat  that 

soul.    To  Channing  Unitarianism  owes  much  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  person;  hot  nov,  so  &r 

of  its  freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatic  as  we  ^ow,  all  agree  in  oonadering  it  an  in- 

trammels.    The  writings  of  Leasing,  Eichhorn,  fiuence. — The  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  the 

Herder,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette.  and  Strauss,  deity  of  Christ  has  brought  with  it  the  rejec- 

the  transcendental  philosophy,  tne  historical  tion,  in  more  or  less  absolute  fonn,  of  ofher 

c^ticism,  were  all  welcomed  and  studied  by  characteristic  dogmas  in  the  creed  dChiistea- 

the  successors  of  Channing,  and  all  contributed  dom.     The  doctrine  of  total  depravitr  si 

largely  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of  moral  inability  was  among  the  first  to  ftO.  A£ 

thought,  which  was  adopted  with  most  enthu-  Unitarians  contend  for  man^a  power  to  reean 

siasm  by  Unitarians,  and  was  represented  in  mond  illumination;  most  daimafreedoisof 

England  by  James  Martineau,  and  in  the  United  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  nitonl 

States  by  Theodore  Parker.— The  creed  of  power  to  obey  the  right   A  few  aeoept  the 

Unitarians  is  not  easily  defined,  for  the  reason  doctrine  of  a  fall,  but  hold  that  itBCOBK^MBoes 

that  they  disavow  all  right  to  fi'ame  or  impose  were  never  destructive  of  the  innate  reetitade 

authoritative  statements  of  opinion.    Socinian-  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  lav  writtea  oii  the 

ism  was  a  clear  and  coherent  scheme  of  theo-  heart;  a  few  r^ect  the  doctrine  of  b»«£tflj 

logical  doctrine ;  but  Socinianism  was  never  and  transmitt^  qualities^  and  mtfntun  that 

identical  with  Unitarianism ;  the  early  English  the  soid  of  eadi  new-bom  chUd  is  like  a  sheet 

Unitarians  took  pains  to  signify  their  dissent  of  white  paper  unpledged  to  good  or  eTfl^ame 

fi'om  the  system  of  Socinus,  and  at  present  very  others  recognize  the  law  of  tranamisatflL  ^ 

few  Unitarians  are  Socinians.    On  one  point  contend  tiiat  man,  instead  of  hegnmmg  sb 

only  Unitarians  have  been  always  agreed,  viz.,  career  as  a  perfect  being,  began  at  the  lovetf 

the  subordination  of  Christ.    But  respecting  the  .point  of  imperfection,  and  has  since  been  mf- 

degree  of  the  subordination,  and  the  extent  to  mg  progress  toward  his  fbll  ^^^^^^'^^^ 

wMoh  other  doctrines  of  Christendom  have  been  mind  and  character.    With  the  dogma  w/i^ 

affected  by  it,  there  has  been  no  agreement,  pravity  fell  that  of  the  infinite  sacriiiea.  a  tio- 


who  accept  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  reject  the  Christ  has  lost  the  rank  neoessaiytor^^i? 

Trinity.   Some  Unitarians  have  held  that  Christ  sacrifice  adequate  to  the  great  eni  The  i^ 

was  an  angelic  being,  from  the  beginning  asso-  tarian  view  of  the  atonement  denends  of  coe^ 

oiated  with  the  Father,  and  through  him  creat-  on  the  view  of  Christ  and  of  human  dj^ 

ing  the  world.    Others  have  conceived  him  as  and  so  belief  ranges  all  the  way  frco  a  n^ 

a  human  being,  miraculously  endowed  and  su-  fied  conception  of  a  Saviour's  redeeming  ow 

pematurally  qualified  to  bring  a  revelation  of  to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  fimctwB  » 

truth.    Others  again  have  regarded  him  as  a  discharged  in  his  office  of  teacher  and  exo^ 

simple  man  of  wonderful  spiritual  gifts,  by  —The  first  phase  of  Unitarianism  m «?  "r 

which  he  obtained  an  extraorainary  but  natural  try  may  be  most  fitly  described  as  ^Vt^' 

mastery  over  souls  and  bodies,  and  through  tarianism;  the  next,  a  Mer  statemfiB^onM 

which  he  organized  a  society  called  the  church,  simple  positive  doctrine,  the  uni^y  "."*K^ 

Some  have  asserted  and  some  have  denied  his  first  the  divine  unity  was  co"^^^^!^ 

pre^xistenoe;  some  have  admitted  and  some  cally,  as  nnitheism,  in  0PP<witi<»  ?^  ^'rj^ 

have  rejected  his  miraculous  birth ;  some  have  and  polytheism ;  the  God  was  a  being  oi  ™^ 

doubted,  while  others  have  laid  stress  on  his  vided  metaphysical  !»«<m"^'^*??!  Ht 

miraculous  history;  with  some  he  has  been  an  sciousness.    He  was  the  one  God  ^]Jf"j 

inspired  prophet,  with  others  an  ideal  man,  with  brews,  an  individual  hmg  who  dwdt  ^^ 

others  a  perfldct  example  of  morid  excellence,  to  his  works,  ruled  them  fii>mwithoat,  ana  ww 
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znnnioated  with  them  by  mirade.  Biit|rrad-  called,  and  when  called  they  can  pass  no  de* 
luJ] jr  a  different  idea  was  entertained.  Espe-  cree.  Strictly  speaking,  Unitarlanism  has  no 
dally  the  moral  unity  of  God  was  emphasized  established  ritnalism,  no  priestly  order,  no  iu- 
— the  perfect  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  dispensable,  saving  sacraments.  From  the  be- 
the  perfect  consistency  of  the  divine  purposes,  ginning  until  now  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  divine  goodness.  Lord^s  supper  has  been  that  of  Zwingli ;  and 
God  was  known  and  spoken  of  as  Father,  the  though  here  and  there  it  has  been  taught  that 
paternal  relation  summing  up  and  absorbing  the  conmmnicant  partook  spiritually  of  tiie  body 
every  other.  By  pursuing  this  idea  of  the  of  Ohrist,  or  received  a  special  grace  from  the 
divine  paternity,  the  belief  was  arrived  at  that  elements,  these  instances  have  not  been  numer- 
no  power  of  pure  malignity  had  an  ezlBtence  rous  enough  to  qualify  the  assertion  that  the 
in  tne  universe;  that  uiere  was  no  personal  "commumon*^  is  observed  in  the  Unitarian 
Satan ;  that  evil  was  no  absolute  entity,  limit-  churches  as  a  memorial  rite  dear  to  the  affec- 
lug,  marring,  or  thwarting  the  beneficent  en-  tions  and  sacred  by  association,  but  carrying 
ergies  of  the  Supreme;  that  the  whole  universe  with  it  no  special  efficacy,  demanding  in  its 
was  dispossessed  of  demons,  and  belonged  participant  no  special  holiness,  and  useful  only 
widiout  reservation  to  the  All-Grood.  Having  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  religious  life.  In 
reached  iJtaa  point,  and  expelled  Satan  from  several  societies  of  the  "  new  school "  it  has 
the  world  this  side  the  grave,  it  was  impos-  been  dispensed  with  altogether.  Greater  di- 
Bible  not  to  go  further  and  expel  him  from  versity  of  opinion  has  obtained  respecting  bap- 
the  region  which  lay  on  the  other.  Unita-  tism  than  respecting  communion.  The  early 
nanism  has  therefore  earnestly  contended  Unitarians  on  the  continent  and  in  England  op- 
against  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  posed  infant  baptism,  but  advocated  strenuous- 
of  the  wicked.  While  it  holds  no  fixed  or  ty  the  baptism  of  adults.  Sooinus  thought  it 
consentaneous  opinion  in  regard  to  the  state  of  little  consequence  whether  one  were  bap- 
of  being  in  another  Ufe,  it  has  asserted  that  the  tized  or  not.  There  are  those  to-day  who  think 
state  of  being  could  not  in  any  case  be  one  of  it  of  considerable  moment  that  children  should 
hopeless  misery.  There  might  be  suffering,  be  baptized;  oUiers  deem  it  of  no  moment 
severe  in  degree  and  indefinite  in  duration ;  but  whatever.  For  the  most  part,  when  observed, 
it  would  be  disciplinary,  not  vindictive  in  its  it  is  made  a  social  household  ceremony,  and  is 
purpose,  and  it  would  cease  when  its  beneficent  cherished  for  the  pleasing  sentiment  that  is 
end  was  secured.  Unitarians  have  insisted  associated  with  it. — ^The  wor^ip  in  Unitarian 
very  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  assemblies  is  very  simple.  In  1785  the  society 
but  its  object  was  never  supposed  to  be  the  in-  worshipping  in  King^s  chapel,  Boston,  elimi- 
fliction  of  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  satis-  nated  Trinitarianism  firom  the  "  Book  of*  Com- 
fy merely  the  moral  law ;  many  have  contended  mon  Prayer,"  and  retained  the  book  in  its  al- 
that  the  pain  was  but  the  necessary  consequence  tered  form.  In  other  places,  societies  have 
or  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  sin,  enduring  compiled  books  of  worship  for  themselves.  In 
as  long  as  that  endured,  and  no  longer ;  but  most  diere  is  no  book.  Efforts  have  been  made 
the  prevalent  theory  is  probably  that  of  the  recently  to  render  the  public  worship  attractive 
progreasiomsts,  who  hold  that  the  next  life  is  by  a  *^  vesper  service"  of  a  musical  and  devo- 
the  continuation  of  this,  and  that  the  soul  un-  tional  character.  In  some  portions  of  the  de- 
der  new  conditions  carries  forward  to  its  com-  nomination  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  has  shown 

Con  the  process  of  spiritual  development  itself  working  to  reanimate  tne  body  of  the 
n  here. — ^The  same  general  modification  church  by  restoring  the  declining  interest  in 
of  view  that  characterizes  the  Unitarian  the  institutions  and  ceremonies. — The  prog- 
thought  in  the  particulars  already  mentioned,  ress  and  spread  of  Unitarlanism  has  never 
may  be  observea  in  the  opinions  respecting  the  been  rapid,  and  such  advance  as  it  has  made 
Bible.  The  Polish  Unitarians  mostly  held  fast  has  been  due  more  to  the  general  movement 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ap-  of  society  than  to  its  own  conscious  efforts, 
pealed  to  them  as  final  authority  in  all  points  There  is  little  recognized  Unitarianism  on  the 
of  religious  belief.  The  early  English  Unita-  continent  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  Protestant 
rians  did  the  same.  The  *'new  school"  (if  we  ministers  in  Holland  and  Germany,  it  is  be- 
may  use  the  phrase  for  the  sake  of  distinctness)  lieved,  hold  Unitarian  oninions.  In  Paris  these 
do  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and  opinions  are  supportea  by  government  like 
infallible  oracles,  but  discuss  religious  ques-  other  forms  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  most  elo- 
tions  on  grounds  of  philosophy  idone.  Be-  quent  preachers  there,  Athanase  Ooquerel,  has 
garding  the  Bible  as  the  most  interesting  and  ror  years  proclaimed  the  Anti-Trinitarian  doc- 
valuable  part  of  the  world^s  literature,  they  trines.  Recently,  the  writings  of  Ohanning 
seek  in  it  illustration  of  the  spiritual  laws,  but  have  excited  interest  in  Paris.  In  Great  Brit- 
not  final  statements  of  moral  and  religious  ain  there  are  about  818  congregations,  of  which 
truth. — In  regard  to  church  government,  it  is  England  has  285  with  226  ministers,  Scotland 
enough  to  say  that  the  congregational  form  is  6  with  5  ministers,  Ireland  42,  and  South  Wales 
the  psevident,  perhaps  the  only  one.  Each  so-  80.  The  Unitarians  have  5  periodicals.  Mis- 
ciety  manages  its  own  affairs,  temporal  and  sionary  operations  are  conducted  through  the 
spititualf  in  its  own  way.    Councils  are  seldom  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.    The 
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SngUflh  Unitarians  have  been  lAQfdy  interested  ed  not  nntil  be  ^sperieneed  what  be  ngvU 
in  philanthropic  ondertakings.  They  early  es-  as  the  new  birth.  This  new  exKntmU 
tablished  the  domestic  mission  in  London ;  and  him  to  institnte  meetings  dnrmg  flie  we«k  fsr 
at  present  they  have  10  laborers  at  work  in  prayer  and  religions  conference.  Hie  ist«i«t 
London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester,  excited  by  these  proceedbgs,  and  the  spiiy 
Liverpool,  and  Hali&x.  Unitarianism  in  Amer-  destitntion  of  the  ooontry,  indnoed  bim  to  b(Ji 
ioa  had  its  birth  and  still  has  its  head-qnarters  in  bams  and  groves  in  vaiioos  places  ontodecf 
in  Boston.  K  it  goes  to  other  parts  of  the  his  pastoral  charge,  what  were  caDed  ''grai 
oonntry,  it  goes  wiUi  New  Englanders,    There    meetings.^    To  one  of  these,  held  at  \m 

are  in  the  United  States  abont  268  societies,  of  Long^s,  in  Lancaster  co.,  all  persofDS  irhoU 

which  Maasaohnsetts  has  16i,  and  the  city  of  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  without  k^^ 

Boston  21 ;  Maine  has  16,  New  Hampshire  15,  to  their  ecdesiastiGal  relatioia,  were  e^iiHj 

Vermont  8,  Rhode  Island  8,  Connecticut  2,  invited.    A  large  assemhlj,  in  winch  Lntfaer- 

New  York  18,  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  5,  ans,  Reformed,  Mennonitea,  Dnnken,  Audi 

Maryland  2,  Ohio  5,  Dlinois  11,  Wisconsin  2,  andMoravians  were  represented,  oonreDediiad 

and   Missouri,   Kentacky,  Minnesota,    SoutJi  among  the  number  was  fonnd  iBrtin  fioek 

Oarolina,  Louisiana,  Oalifornia,  and  the  district  a  Mennonite  preacher,  who  had  abo  book 

of  Oolmnbia,  each  1.    There  are  abont  889  time  before  obtained  what  he  deemed  the  nev 

ministers.    The  "Ohristians"  of  the  West,  a  life.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  RnuIishI7efe^ 

very  nnmerons  body,  are  Unitarian  in  theol-  tive  sermon  by  Boehm,  Otterbem  arose,  and, 

ogy ;  so  for  the  most  part  are  the  Universalists.  embracing  him,  exdauned:  "lembrethrai!^ 

The  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  new 

Unitarian,  and  so  is  the  Meadville  (Penn.)  the-  church.    Otterbeln  and  Boehm  lalxHcdtogeth- 

ologioal  school.    The  periodicals  published  by  er  for  more  than  50  years;  and  as  the  calk  for 

the  denomination  are  8  in  number.  The  Amer-  preaching  became  numerona,  laymoi  uktted 

loan  Unitarian  association  commenced  its  exist-  from  the  converts  were  licensed  to  preach. 

ence  in  May,  1825.    Its  purpose  was  to  effect  These  laborers  at  first  heldoonferenosatthe 

"  more  ^stematic  union  and  a  concentration  of  great  meetings ;  but  when  this  became  impnc' 

'labors  by  whidi  interest  may  be  awakened,  con-  ticable,  annual  conferences  were  &PP^^^ 

fidence  inspired,  and  efficieni^^  produced."  On  where  preachers  were  licenaed,  examined,  dB- 

the  same  day,  without  concert,  a  similar  associa-  ciplineo,  and  directed  in  their  bbon.   Is 

tion  was  formed  in  England,  bearing  the  title  of  1859  the  church  had  29  annnal  eoDfcrEBca; 

the  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.  In  1,150  ministers,  VOO  of  whom  were  itmt"^ 

the  first  year  the  American  association  receiv-  886  circuits;    25  stations;  224  imm,^ 

ed  less  than  $1,800;  now  it  receives  anAually  of  which  were  established  m  ISSS-'d:  w 

from  $12,000  to  $18,000.    It  has  assisted  nearly  preaching  places ;  880  meeting  bouses;  ^ 

100  churches  which  required  foreign  aid ;  issued  classes ;  and  84,000  members.  It  has  it  Dtj- 

277  tracts,  in  edition?  varying  from  2,000  to  ton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  printing  «to*?2^ 

8,000   copies,  makiog  a  total  of  1,764,000,  where  several  periodicals  and  a  Tarietr  of  wee 

beside  reports  and  miscellaneous  tracts ;  dis-  are  issued,  in  English  and  German.  ^^: 

tributed  1,100  sets  of  Dr.  Ohanning's  works,  institutions  of  learning,  viz.:  Ottertem  ai- 

and  1,500  copies  of  Dr.^eabody's  "Doctri-  versity,  Ohio;    Hartsville  raurersity,  iw-* 

nal  Liectures;^'  expended  in  8  years  for  the  Ifichigan  coll^iate  institate,  lOdt;  We^«n 

purchase,  printing,  and  publication  of  books,  ooUege,  Iowa;    Blandinsrille  "^""'^J'Jt' 

$48,090;  employed  as  many  as  20  home  mis-  Fremont  seminary,  Eansaa;   and  SaWy 

sionaries;   and  for  several  years  supported  a  college,  Oregon.     The  United  Brethren  a 

missionary  in  India.     Closely  affiliated  with  Christ  have  but  one  grade  of  ™nu*w^ 

the  association  is  the  "Christian  Book  and  Arminian  in  theology, and sappl/ their cbotsh 

Pamphlet  Society,''  established  by  young  men  es  with  preaching  on  the  itinerant  P^  Jt^ 

in  1827,  which  in  the  past  9  years  has,  circu-  have  quarterly,  annual,  and  g*^^'*  ^r^ 

lated  gratuitously  over  88,000  pamphlets  and  enoes.    The  highest  ecoleaiafitiea]  ^^^ 

4,500  books.    The  missionary  and  charitable  general  conference,  which  meets  ®^  *^ 

societies  in  Boston  under  Unitarian  su])port  or  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  cm 

patronage  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  ence  districts  elected  by  baDot,  ^^^^^^ 

mentioned  here.  of  the  church  being  entitled  to  J^^**  * 

UNITAS  FRATRUM.    See  Mobaviabts.  slaveholder,  no  adhering  member  of »[  «^* 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  Prot-  combination,  and  no  mannfactnrer,  «l''^ 

estant  church,  having  no  ecclesiastical  connec-  drinker  of  intoxicating  liqnora  can  *J^J 

tion  with  the  Moravians,  with  whom  they  are  ber  of  the  church,    ihey  r^rd  ■Jjj^j^ 

frequently  confounded.    They  arose  among  the  heart  as  an^  indispensable  <^^°°^^^''tfLiV 

Germans  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.    In  1752  ship.    Baptism  is  administered  bjeiOer^^ 

Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the  ling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each  ij«nwr  ^ 

German  Reformed  church,  sent  out  to  America  permitted  to  exercise  his  own  jndgiw  ^^ 

by  the  synod  of  Holland,  began  to  preach  in  gard  to  the  mode ;  infants  we  ^^'P^t^ 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  but  soon  becoming  convinced  it  is  desired.    Cben  ^°™°™**°- JjrJL  v.^ 

that  he  was  not  himself  a  converted  man,  rest-  table  is  practised.    UntQ  abont  1885  tw 
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ed  Brethren  in  Ohrist  confined  their  labors  ol-  enactments  and  somethnes  as  the  government 

laoet  exdusi vely  to  persons  speaking  the  German  directed,  bj  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  break* 

langnage;  bnt  at  present  by  far  the  greater  nnm-  ingof  the  bread  and  an  acknowledgment  of 

her  of  the  communicants  speak  English.    They  the  anthorities  of  the  nnited  church ;  but  it 

have  churches  in  the  eastern,  nudcDe,  southern,  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introdnotioa 

and  western  states,  in  most  of  the  territories,  of  a  new  liturgical  book,  the  Aamida,    A  the- 

and  in  Canada.    In  some  of  the  western  states  oloffical  commiBsion,  appointed   to   compose 

this  church  is  among  the  largest  denomina-  such   an   instrument,  accomplished  notmng. 

tions. — Bee  "History  of  the  United  Brethren  in  The  long  then  pubMied  an  Agenda^  whidi 

OhrisV^by  G.  Lawrence.             bad  been  introduced  by  his  cabinet  (18(22)  into 

UNITED  EVANGELIOAL  OHUKOH,  an  the  court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
ecclesiastical  denomination  in  Germany,  which  introduced  into  the  garrison  churdies  of  his 
arose  in  1817  out  of  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  con- 
and  Beformed  churches.    Attempts  at  uniting  gregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  confiiot- 
these  two  churches  were  made  as  early  as  ing  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  previously 
1529,  when  leading  theologians  of  both  schools  been  used  in  thedifierent  provinces.     Many 
held  a  conference  at  Marburg.    Though  fruit-  objections  were  raised  against  the  Agenda^  es* 
less,  these  attempts  were  often  renewed,  and  pecially  by  the  strict  Lu&erans;  and  when  m 
other  religious  conferences  between  theolo-  1884  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  in- 
gians  of  the  two  denominations  were  held  at  troduction  into  all  non-united  as  well  as  united 
Leip9icinl6Sl,  andatOasselinl661.    In  1708  congregations  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of 
Frederio  L  of  Prussia  convened  several  Lu-  strict   Lutherans  seceded  firom  the  national 
theran  and  Reformed  theologians  at  Berlin,  to  church.     For  several  years  the  government 
discuss  the  practicability  of  a  union.   He  erect-  endeavored  by  the  suspension  of  ministers  to 
ed  union  churches  at  Berlin  and  Oharlotten-  coerce  them  back  into  the  national  church; 
'burgy  and  had  the  orphans  of  the  two  denomi-  but  in  1845  Frederic  William  IV.  conceded 
nations  brought  up  in  the  same  establishments :  liberty  of  worship.    They  then  organized  an 
but  the  Lutheran  clergy  made  a  successful  independent  Lutheran  church,  whidi  number- 
reaistance  to  the  progress  of  these  schemes,  ed  in  1801  about  60,000  members.    All  the 
A  "  Plan  of  Union"  proposed  by  Elemm  and  rest  of  the  former  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
TMt,  theologians  of  TQbingen  from  1710  to  churches  of  Prussia,  embracing  about  10,000,- 
1722,  met  with  little  favor.    Fredericks  suoces-  000  souls,  are  nominally  oonneoted  with  the 
sor,  Frederic  William  I.,  issued  several  decrees  United  Evangelical  church.     There  is  great 
designed  to  promote  a  union.    The  rise  of  ra-  difference  of  opini<xi,  however,  as  to  the  nature 
tionaliffln,  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  extent  of  tibe  union  by  which  the  United 
disposed  the  theologians  generally  in  favor  of  a  Evangelical  church  has  been  called  into  ezist- 
union  of  the  two  churches,  whose  distinctive  ence.     One  party — generally  called  the  con- 
tenets,  it  was  generally  admitted,  had  but  few  federalists — ^nnder  the  leaderaJiip  of  Pro£  Heng- 
believers  among  the  clergy  of  either.    Schlei-  stenberg  and  the  late  Dr.  8tahJ,  maintain  tiiat 
ermacher  propc«ed  to  establish  at  first  only  an  the  union  consists  in  a  mere  external  confedera- 
extemal  church  unity,  and  to  leave  the  contro-  tion  and  sulijection  to  the  same  general  church 
versies  of  scientific  theology  open  to  discussion,  government;  that  the  individual  churches  re- 
The  tercentenary  of  the  reformation  in  1817  main  Lutiieran,  Reformed,  or  (if  they  have  ex- 
led  at  length  to  the  practical  establishment  of  pressly  adopted  the  union)  United;  and  that  if 
&e  union,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right  of  adhering  to  the  old  standards  of 
many  of  its  advocates,  was  to  consist  at  first  the  Lutheran  confession  should  be  curtailed,  it 
only  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  church  would  become  the  duty  of  the  party  to  secede, 
government  and  the  common  celebration  of  A  second  party,  conunonly  called  the  consen- 
tiiie  Lord^s  supper.     The  leadership  in  this  sus  party,  takes  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible 
movement  was  assumed  and  has  ever  since  and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and 
been  maintiuned  by  the  government  of  Prussia.  Beformed  confessions.    It  controls  the  theo- 
The  dergy  of  Berlin  issued  a  declaration  in  logical  faculties  of  most  of  the  universities,  not 
lavor  of  the  union,  and  a  circular  of  the  min-  omy  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  other  German 
ister  of  the  interior  confirmed  it,  and  decreed  states.     Among  its  leading  men  are  Nitzsob, 
that  tiie  united  church  should  bear  henceforth  Twesten,  Ho£Eimann,  Niedner,  Tholuck,  Julius 
the  name  Evangelical  Ohristian  church.     It  MtlUer,  Jacobi,  Dorner,  Lange,  Liebner,  Stier, 
was  thought  that  the  union  would  be  gradually  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Ebrard,  Herzog,  and  Rothe. 
and  peaceably  consummated  by  an  agreement  A  third  party,  freauently  designated  as  the 
respecting  a  constitution,  church  property,  and  union  party,  reject  tne  authoritative  character 
ordinary  usages.     It  was  also  decided  that  of  the  old  symbolical  books  of  both  the  Ln- 
the  Lord^s  supper  should  be  celebrated  by  a  theran  and  tiie  Reformed  denominations,  and 
mere  brealring  of  the  bread  and  a  faithftil  reci-  base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simply,  claiming 
tation  of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institu-  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  subjecting  the 
tion.    For  several  years  this  work  appeared  to  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
be  in  procees  of  accomplishment  in  the  several  to  critical  examination.    This  party  embraces 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  sometimes  by  public  many  of  the  disciples  of  Sohletennaoher,  the 
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•ohool  of  T&bingen,  and  a  number  of  liberal  Ood  on  the  Atiantio  to  the  Pacific,  iMfftk 

divines  of  different  shades  of  opinion.     The  parallel  of  lat.  42°,  about  2,600  m^  tod  tU 

second  and  third  parties  agreed  in  asking  for  greatest  breadth  from  Madawaska  in  Mib 

the  introduction  of  a  presbyterian  church  con-  to  Key  West  in  Florida,  about  1,600  iiL,tb 

stitution,  embracing  district,  proTincial^  and  mean  length  being  about  2^400  m.  and  the  nic 

general  synods ;  but  their  exertions  were  vig-  breadth  about  1,300  m.    The  line  of  the  froc- 

orously  resisted  by  the  confederalists.    Fred-  tier  toward  BritiG^  America  measures  3,3(^ix 

eric  WOliam  IV.,  who  repeatedly  declared  his  and  that  toward  Mexico  1,456  m.  The  booL- 

wish  to  restore  full  self-government  to  the  dary  line  on  the  ocean,  including  the  larger  t 

national  church,  convoked  in  1846  a  general  dentations,  is  12,609  m.,  of  whidi  6,861  ni&r: 

synod,  in  order  to  complete  her  organization,  on  the  Atlantic,  8,467  m.  on  the  gnlf  of  Mexieo, 

The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution  and  2,281  m.  on  the  Pacific   With  the  ex- 

of  1848,  but  resumed  in  1856  by  another  gen-  ception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  N.  L  coast, 

eral  conference,  and  besan  to  be  carried  out  the  shores  on  the  Atlantic  and  golf  are  Jow , 

upon  the  accession  to  the  government  of  the  while  those  on  tlie  Pacific  are  m^v  bold  ind 

regent,  now  King  William  I.,  in  1858. — ^The  ex-  rocky.    The  most  important  indeorations  are 

ample  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  consolidating  Passamaquoddy,  Frenchman'a,  Penobscot;  Cas- 

the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  into  a  co,  Massachusetts,  Buzzard^s,  New  York.  Ran- 

United  Evangelical  church  was  followed  in  a  tan,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  btys,  and  Long 

numbw  of  other  German  states.    Thus  the  Island,  Albemarle,  and  Pandico  sounds  od  the 

union  was  introduced,  either  by  resolution  of  Atlantic ;  Tampa,  Appaladiee,  Appaliehicola, 

mods  or  by  a  general  vote,  in  Nassau  (1817),  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Bkck,  Baratuia^Atehtiii- 

tee  Bavarian  Palatinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821),  laya,  Vermilion,  Galveston,  Matagorda,  Ann- 

and  even  in  W&rtemberg  (1827),  where  the  Re-  sas,  and  Corpus  Christi  bays  on  the  gulf;  lad 

formed  church  had  hardly  an  existence.    The  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  straits  of  Join  de 

union  may  be  considered  permanently  estab-  Fuca  on  the  Pacific.    Politicflllj  the  repoblk 

Ushed  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  in  Baden,  is  .divided  into  84  states,  8  territories  0^- 

in  both  of  which  the  church  has  a  presbyterian  eluding  Arizona,  not  yet  organised),  and  t]» 

constitution,  inclusive  of  a  general  synod,  which  federal  district  of  Columbia.   For  coDreoieoee 

in  both  churches  is  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  states  are  generally  classified  bj  geo^- 

the  union.     In  the  other  state  churches,  in  phers  as  follows :  ea^m  or  Nev  Eo^iaod 

which  the  consistorial  element  still  prevails  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  ^^"'"''''li^ 

over  the  synodal,  the  views  of  the  churches  sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticot;  onddle 

and  congregations  on  the  subject  have  never  states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PeDBsylmit, 

been  fully  ascertained,  and  their  final  relation  Delaware;  southern  states, Maijland^Vkp^ 

to  the  United  Evangelical  church  can  be  de-  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  flor- 

termined  only  after  a  completion  of  their  ec-  Ida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  LouisiaDa,  Teic: 

clesiastical   constitution.     Saxony,    Hanover,  western  states,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Xentodj, 

Bavaria  proper,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  ^'^^f^ 

several  other  states  were  too  exclusively  Lu-  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Qm^^ 

theran,  Switzerland  too  exclusively  Reformed,  Oregon.    The  southern  and  western  ata^sn 

to  tSall  in  with  the  movement.    In  Austria  and  sometimes  also  subdivided  as  follows:  ^oo^ 

France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South Obo- 

churches  has  also  nuiny  friends,  but  nothing  lina,  Gleorgia,  Florida;  sonth-westeni,Aiaw^ 

has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  practical  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ai^^^^^^?!' 

execution.    In  the  United  States  there  is  a  nessee;  north-western,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  M^i- 

branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  church  of  gan,  Indiana,  Hlinois,  Wisconsin,  Mi^«' 

Germany,  called  Bcangeliscker  Kirchenverein  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California,  yf^ 

da  WeUeM,  founded  at  St.  Louis  in  1841.— See  The  date  of  admission  of  the  states  mto  nd 

Bering,  Oesehiehte  der  Urchlichen  Uniormer-  Union  and  of  the  organization  of  the  teiritwjg 

muihe{^  vols.,  Leipsic,  1836-'8);  Nitzsch,  Ur-  theirarea,  and  their  popuktionaooordrng  to  iw 

hundenbueh  der  Mangeliiehen  Union  (Bonn,  successive  decennial  censuses,  are  f^^^r^ 

1863);  Julius  Mfiller,  Die  Boangelitche  Union  tables  I.,  IL,  and  IIL  Theareasaredenveda 

(Leipsic,  1864);  Stahl,  Die  Lutherieehe  Kirehe  some  instances  from  the  result  of  state  soirej* 

md  die  Union  (Beriin,  1868).  The  total  area  of  the  states  and  temtona  a^ 

UNITED  PROVINCES.  See  Nethbrlanm.  cording  to  the  report  of  the  topograpbicai  »• 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Thb,  a  reau  made  at  the  .close  of  1858,  a^^'f 

rq>ublio  in  North  America,  lying  between  lat.  quently  revised  and  amended,  is  2,w«.»J'^ 

24'  80'  and  49°  N.  and  between  long.  66°  60'  m.,  of  which  820,680  sq.  m.  belonged  to  tfljre- 

and  124°  80'  W.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  British  public  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  about  m?^^ 

America,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  m.  were  added  by  the  purchase  ^'f  "^qqj) 

hy  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Superior,  66,900  by  the  acquisition  of  ^^^Jf;  ,!'a.* 

Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  E.  by  the  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ^^^^J^ 

Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  Oregon  treaty,  and  650,455  hj  m  ^^  . 

Mexico ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  treaties.    Mr.  Kennedy,  8»P«™^^f  |1  |i 

greatest  length  of  this  vast  region  is  from  Cape  census  bureau,  estimates  the  total  ire» 
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9,280,572  sq.  m.  The  oommiBfiioner  of  the  nebec,  Oonneoticnt,  HndBon,  Delaware,  Sos- 
general  land  office  in  1860  estimated  the  land  quehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Ohowan,  Roanoke, 
area  of  the  states  and  territories  at  2,948,267  Pamlioo  or  Tar  river,  Neuse,  Oape  Fear,  Great 
aq.  nL  or  1,888,744,000  aores ;  or  including  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha,  all 
Indian  territory,  8,010,277  sq.  m.  or  1,926,-  of  which  exceed  800  m.  in  length,  and  are  navi- 
686,800  acres.  The  population  of  the  18  oolo-  gable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
nies  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  8.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  slope,  flowing 
revolution  in  1775  was  2,808,000,  including  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  principal  of  which, 
about  500,000  slaves.  Table  lY.  gives  the  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Appalachicola 
uumber  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane  and  the  Mobile,  and  their  affluents,  and  W.  of 
personsin  the  United  States  in  1850  and  1860;  the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos, 
table  v.,  the  increase  per  cent  of  the  popu-  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande.  4.  The  rivers 
lation  of  each  state  and  territory  during  the  10  which  flow  into  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  most 
years  next  preceding  each  decennial  census ;  important  are  the  Oolumbia,  which  has  several 
table  YL,  the  nativities  of  the  white  and  large  affluents ;  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
free  colored  population  in  1850  ;  table  YII.,  .  Joaquin,  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
the  capitals  of  the  states  and  territories,  cisco;  and  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West, 
their  population  to  the  square  mile,  the  valu-  which  has  its  terminus  in  the  gulf  of  Oalifor- 
ation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the  nia.  Few.  countries  in  the  world  contain  so 
number  of  representatives  of  each  state  in  con-  many  lakes  as  the  United  States,  though  these 
gress  under  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860 ;  are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
and  table  YIII.,  the  population  of  all  the  cities  tion.  Of  the  five  great  lakes,  as  they  are 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  having  over  called,  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the 
12,000  inhabitants  in  1860.  The  uncivilized  globe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  newly 
Indians  are  not  included  in  the  census  re-  discovered  and  imperfectly  known  lakes  in  the 
turns,  and  the  Indian  territory,  not  forming  interior  of  AfHca,  four,  viz.,  Superior,  Huron, 
a  component  part  of  the  republic,  though  Erie,  and  Ontario,  lie  on  the  northern  border, 
belonging  to  it,  is  not  counted  in  estimating  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in  Brit- 
the  area.  It  has  an  area  of  74,127  sq.  m.  ish  America,  while  Michigan  is  whoUy  within 
In  1789  the  number  of  Indians  within  the  ter-  the  territory  of  the  repubiic.  So  is  nearly  all 
ritoryof  the  United  States  was  76,000.  By  t^e  of  Ohamplian,  another  lake  of  great  length, 
acquisition  of  new  territory  this  number  was  though  far  inferior  in  breadth  to  ^e  five  great 
raised  to  129,866  in  1825,  exclusive  of  those  in  lakes.  Near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Gham* 
the  Missouri  valley ;  and  to  400,764  in  1858,  plain,  in  New  York,  is  Lake  George,  renowned 
though  all  the  tribes  have  been  rapidly  dimin-  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  a  feature  equally 
ishhig.  The  numbers  reported  in  1858  were  characteristic  of  a  number  of  other  lakes  in  the 
distributed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertmned,  as  neighboring  wildernesd  of  the  Adirondac,  and 
follows:  in  the  Indian  territory,  91,428;  New  of  others  in  New  England.  Among  the  last 
York,  8,745 ;  North  Carolina,  1,600 ;  South  Car-  mentioned,  the  most  important  are  Moose- 
olina,  200 ;  Florida,  500 ;  Alabama,  100 ;  Mis-  head  in  Maine,  Winnipiseogee  in  New  Hamp- 
sissippi,  1,000 ;  Texas,  29,000 ;  Wisconsin  and  shire,  and  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly 
Minnesota,  29,786;  Cafifomia,  100,000;  Ore-  in  Yermont  and  partly  in  Canada.  Thenorth- 
gon  and  Washington  territory,  28,000 ;  Utah,  em  part  of  Maine  is  tiiickly  strewn  with  lakes 
11,500;  New  Mexico,  45,000;  Missouri  valley  of  great  beauty  and  considerable  size;  and  in 
(Blackfeet,  Sioux,  and  other  tribes),  48,480;  the  almost  every  part  of  New  England  sheets  of 
plains,  or  Arkansas  river  (Kioways,  Comanches,  water  are  abundantly  found  under  the  designa- 
rawnees,  &o.),  20,000.  In  Dec.  1861,  the  gov-  tion  of  ponds,  whidi  in  Europe  from  their  size 
emment  held  relations  with  152  tribes,  com-  and  beauty  would  be  classed  as  lakes.  The 
prising  289,506  persons,  of  whom  ^  were  fe-  central  and  western  parts  of  New  York  con- 
males. — ^The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  exclu-  tain  several  large  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
sive  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  washes  a  por-  which  are  Otsego,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and 
tion  of  the  northern  frontier,  maybe  comprised  Skaneateles.  In  the  southern  states  lakes  of 
in  four  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Mississippi  and  fresh  water  are  rarely  found  except  in  Florida, 
its  affluents,  which  drain  the  entire  region  be-  where  the  principal  is  Okeechobee,  and  in  Lou- 
tween  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  moun-  isiana,  where  there  are  many  lakes  formed  by 
tains.  The  chief  of  these  affluents  are,  on  the  expansions  of  the  numerous  rivers.  Of  these 
K,  the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Yazoo ;  latter,  Lakes  L'Allemand  and  Chetimaches  are 
and  on  the  W.,  the  Minnesota,  Des  Moines,  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the  states  of  the  north- 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  river.  Several  west,  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Wisconsin  and 
of  these  rivers  are  streams  of  the  first  class,  Minnesota ;  the  great  number  and  size  of  those 
from  1,000  to  2,000  m.  in  length,  while  many  in  the  latter  form  indeed  one  of  its  most  re- 
ef the  secondary  affluents  have  courses  extend-  markable  geographical  features.  The  most 
ing  from  800  to  1,000  m.  2.  The  rivers  which  noted  lakes  in  the  states  and  territories  on  the 
rise  in  the  Alleghany  chain  and  fiow  into  the  Pacific  side  are  the  Great  Salt  lake  and  Pyramid 
Atlantic.  Of  these,  the  most  important,  be-  lake  in  Utah,  Klamath  lake  in  Oregon,  and  Tu- 
ginning  at  the  N.  E.,  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken-  lare  lake  in  Califomia. — ^The  principal  mountain 
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Atinn  cft  the  United  States  are  tbe  Booky  oftiieir<»iiiTBe.---l%egeolo^ealftiteratf(li 
monnkidDs  in  the  west  and  the  AUe^^ianies  in  states  being  desoiibed  in  the  loooiiinicf  «k 
the  east,  the  former  being  much  the  loftier  and  one  under  its  ovn  name,  it  onlj  rcmuiiB  to  |n> 
more  eztensive.  lliese  two  chains  divide  the  sent  a  general  ontinieof  the  ionnatioDB  in  &k 
oonntrj  into  t^ree  great  geographical  regiims:  range  through  the  ooontry.  Thenrntindat 
the  Atlantic  slope,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  rocks,  and  no  donbt  the  oldest  knovn  stnU  a 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  Padfic  slope,  from  the  the  crnst  of  the  earth,  are  tiiose  deagnsted  I7 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Mis-  the  Oanadian  gec^o^ists  the  IwimitiaB  seiiA 
sissippi  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  They  ccmsist  of  gneiss  mora  or  leoB  gnsitiei 
ranges.  The  Rocky  mountains  are  a  conlanua-  quartz  rock,  limestones,  ddlomites,  oo^ons- 
tion  northward  of  the  Oordilleras  of  Central  ates,  and.  in  the  upper  portion,  of  ftlSptdno 
America  and  Mexico,  and  traverse  in  several  rocks  ana  great  bodies  of  iron  ore.  Tbejin 
ranges  an  area  1,000  m.  broad  from  K  to  W.,  largely  developed  over  a  great  portioa  of  On* 
embracing  in  all  its  parts  nearly  1,000,000  sq.  ada,  where  they  attain  a  thidmeeBof  40,000 iee^ 
m.  The  most  easterly  of  i^ese  ranges  runs  and  also  occur  in  the  United  Stake  in  tiieA^ 
through  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colo-  rondao  region  of  northern  Nov  Toii  Tbm 
rado,  and  Nebraska,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  orystalline  formatiims  differ  from  thwe  n^edr 
between  Dacotah  and  Washinjo^n ;  it  includes  ed  as  of  more  recent  date,  wfaiok  eoastitBte  tl» 
in  its  ramifications  the  Spanish  peaks,  Pikers  Green  mountains  and  theWkxtsnomtiioiffld 
peak,  and  the  Wind  River  mountains,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  Newfiighnd*^ 
18  Fremont's  peak,  18,570  feet  high.  The  next  in  the  absenceof  aj^giUaceouSytaloaie.aDidilo- 
greatrangeof  tiieRookymountainstowardtiie  ritic  sdiists,  and  are  ^so  marked  bynmu 
west  is  called  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  lying  other  mineralogical  characteriatioi  The  naX 
B.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  under  this  and  other  overlying  series  of  rocks,  kDOim  as  tkebvro* 
names  passing  N,  to  the  K  of  that  lake.  In  Utah  nian,  is  found  in  Canada,  to  thenortiiof  litka 
these  mountains  spread  over  a  wide  district,  Huron  and  Superior,  in  great  beds  of  mti 
and  the  ridges  of  the  B&venl  peaks  lie  in  vari-  rock,  conglomerates,  limestonoB,  ^naad 
ous  directions,  tiie  course  of  those  known  as  peculiar  character,  and  diorites,  wbkJi  iltoff^ 
the  Uhitah  mountains  being  £.andW.  The  therattain  a  thickness  of  about  10,000  Hw 
western  portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  overspread  extensive  distrids.  On  tbe&dwn 
enters  the  United  Sfatea  on  the  8.  from  Lower  of  Lake  Superior,  this  formation  ooiitiiiiseB0> 
California,  and  soon  branches  into  two  ranges,  mous  beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marqaetto  nd  oAer 
tiie  highest  of  which,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  neighboring  localities.  This  series  iingtfded 
at  the  distance  of  about  160  m.  firom  the  Pacific,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  cambrian  anitoei 
while  the  inferior  parallel  ridges,  known  as  the  and  conglomerates  deaeribed  bj  Mir^te 
Coast  range,  keep  within  10  to  60  m.  of  the  Though  classed  with  the  lanreibifln  asuM 
ocean,  till  in  the  N.  part  of  California  they  min-  rocks,  numerous  indicatbns  are  obsemd  a 
gle  in  conf^d  groups  again  with  the  Sierra  Ne-  both  these  formations  having  onKiasOj  ^ 
vada,  where  Mt.  Shasta  reaches  an  elevation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  and  ]i£d  those  dwn 
14,000  feet.  Through  Oregon  and  Washington  recent  date  abounding  in  organie  bodies  01  w 
territory  the  distinction  is  still  continued  be-  ve^^ble  and  animal  kingdoms, the  £m<> 
tween  the  Coast  range  and  the  main  range,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  tbe  mefeiw^ 
which  here  drops  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada  action  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  sQl9e^ 
and  takes  that  of  Cascade  mountains.  The  The  most  ancient  fossilifiBnHiB  rocks  (beksgag 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  generally  to  the  primordial  sone  of  BarraDde,asdiee0g* 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Coast  nixed  bvsome  geologists  aa  establishiiiga^ 
range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  in  below  the  lower  allurian,  named  by  Dr«  £>  jg' 
height;  but  a  few  peaks  rise  to  double  that  monsasfiarbackaslSiithe^Taoonk^fBteBr^ 
altitude,  among  them  Mt.  Ripley,  7,500  feet;  characterized  by  the  paradaMa S»lmoA 
St  John,  8,000 ;  and  Mt  linn,  the  highest  of  other  ancient  genera  of  trilobites,  are  wand  a 
the  range,  whose  altitude  however  is  not  yet  theiurgillaceous  schlBts  at  BrBnitree,JU|^B 
precisely  ascertained.  The  Alleghanies,  oalled  the  central  portion  of  North  GaroliDa,  and  P^ 
also  the  Appalachian  mountaina,  extend  from  sibly  in  some  slates  atQe(M:gia,yi,  whiebbor* 
Canada  through  western  New  England,  the  ever  the  Canadian  geologists  regart  as  sg"^ 
middle  states,  and  the  southern  states,  to  Ala*  lent  to  the  '^  Quebec  group,"  m  ^^J^ 
bama.  The  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp-  temporaneous  with  t^e  caldferoiis  lura  ^ 
shire  and  the  Adirondac  mountains  of  New  fDrmations  of  the  lower  Silurian  of  Ker'^ 
York  are  considered  outliers  of  tids  great  chain,  It  is  also  maintained  that  some  wbQ^'^^ 
though  separated  from  the  main  stem  by  wide  Iowa  and  Minnesota  referred  to  the  1^*^^ 
tracts  of  low  elevation.  The  Catskills  of  New  rian  should  by  reason  of  thar  ^^^^^Jf^ 
York  also  are  outliers  less  distantly  removed,  in  thia  lower  ^steuL  ThecmtaUiDesBd^^ 
All  these  groups  are  described  in  this  cylopsdia  tose  strata  of  New  England,  ^^ctesdffig^  ' 
under  their  own  tities.  The  Alleghanies  proper,  through  the  highlands  of  New  York  ssdj^ 
not  including  these  lateral  groups,  are  about  Jersey,  and  thence  tfaroogh  tbe  ApyacMw 
1,800  m.  in  length,  with  an  extreme  width  of  chain  to  Alabama,  have  been  variooalyeMfls^ 
100  m.,  in  P^nnaylvania  and  Maryland,  midway  di£Eerent  geologi^  They  oonsist  dW^^^ 
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gnein,  qoflrts  Tooks,  argOkoeooB^  micaoeoiiB,  tioot,  oontunied  ihroagh  ITew  Jersey  and 
talooae,  and  chloritio  aUtes,  See. ;  and  while  re«  aoross  Bennsjlvaoia  into  Virginia.  The  ooal 
garded  bjaome  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Ap-  fields  of  S.  E.  Virginia  and  of  ISorth  Oarolina 
palaehian  qyatem,  other  geologists  consider  them  are  referred  to  this  group.  Bende  the  great 
as  metamorphosed  sandstones,  shales,  lime*  coast  range  of  the  tertiary  formations  already 
atonesy  d^a,  of  the  lower  silnrian  series.  These,  named,  the  newer  pliocene  is  met  with  in  scat- 
together  with  the  unaltered  rodcs  of  this  group,  tered  localities  in  the  8.  part  of  Maine  and  on 
and  those  which  succeed  it,  including  the  devo*  the  borders  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  The  drift  for* 
nian  and  carboniferous,  constitute  the  whole  of  mation  covers  all  the  northern  portion  of  the 
thia  ishain.  IVom  its  range  westward  the  whole  United  States,  the  southern  limit  of  the  bowl« 
country  to  the  Bocky  mountains^  with  the  ex*  ders  sometimes  reaching  lat.  40^  N.  The  most 
oeption  of  the  Ozaric  mountain  rejgicm  in  souths  southern  diluvial  scratches  are  found  on  the  road 
ern  Ifissonri  and  a  few  localities  in  Wisconsin  through  the  gap  of  Peter's  mount  above  Harris* 
and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  con-  burgneartheDU8quehanna,in  lat.40°80'.  The 
tains  no  crystalline  rocks.  The  lower  siluriaa  deposits  of  alluvium  are  of  comparatively  little 
limestones  come  up  to  the  surfiAoe  at  Oincinnati,  extent,  being  mostly  limited  to  the  borders  of 
O.,  Frankfbrt,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn..  sep*  the  rivera  and  lakes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mia* 
arating  with  the  accompanying  upper  Silurian  risrippi  river  only  they  spread  out  into  a  delta 
members  the  great  coal  field  of  W.  Pennsylvsr  of  broad  area.  Beyond  the  Mississippi  valley 
nia,  £.  Ohio,  Virginia,  £.  Kentucky,  and  Ten*  the  metamorphic  groups  of  the  Appalachians 
nessee  from  the  western  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  are  repeated  upon  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bocky 
Indiana,  and  W.  Kentucky.  On  the  north,  a  mountains ;  but  between  the  numerous  ridges 
third  coal  field  occupies  the  central  portion  of  appear  widie  belts  of  the  cretaceous  strata  and 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Miohiffsn;  and  to  the  of  modem  tertiary  deposits.  Of  such  forma* 
north-west  a  fourth  coal  field  of  great  extent  tions  consist  the  vast  arid  plains  and  slopes 
spreads  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa,  N.  20b-  stretching  out  toward  the  Pacific.  In  the 
souri,  and  a  large  part  of  Kansas.  The  car*  mountainous  districts  are  found  all  the  forma* 
bonifarous  series,  wherever  met  with,  is  the  tions  ftom  the  lower  crystalline  groups  to  the 
uppermost  formation,  excepting  in  Illinois,  coal,  often  traversed  by  great  dikes  of  trappean 
Iowa,  and  Kansa^  where  the  permian  strata  and  other  eruptive  rocu,  some  of  whidi  are 
have  been  recognized.  The  great  plains  ihat  traced  to  volcanoes  but  recentiy  extinct  or  still 
extend  from  the  Missouri  and  up  the  valleys  of  active.  An  interesting  volcanic  district  on  the 
the  Arkansas,  Bed  river,  Ac.,  to  the  Bocky  Colorado  riverofthe  West  is  described  by  lieut 
mountains,  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Joseph  C.  Ives  in  his  report  of  eiplorations 
cretaceous  rocks,  sometimes  overlaid  by  those  made  for  the  IT.  S.  government  in  1867  and 
of  tertiary  age.  These  groups  are  an  extension  1868.  Beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
of  those  which  form  the  whole  country  border*  mountains  the  country  extending  to  the  Pacific 
ing  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  inland  b  chiefly  occupied  by  tertiary  strata,  which  have 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appala-  been  so  broken  up  by  movements  of  the  crust 
chian  mountains.  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the  and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  to  present  an  exces- 
coasts  from  Texas  to  Martha's  Vineyard  are  sively  rugged  suiilBbce  and  diversified  structure. 
composed  of  the  tertiary,  the  belt  gradually  The  metals  in  tiieAtiantic  division  generally  fol- 
diminirfiing  in  width  toward  tike  north*east.  low  the  range  of  the  Appalachians,  and,  except* 
The  most  recent  members  of  this  class  are  ing  the  copper  region  cf  Lake  Superior,  the  leisd 
found  in  general  near  the  coast,  the  older  strata  m&es  of  the  West,  and  some  iron  mines  in  the 
cropping  out  inland.  Nowhere  are  tiiey  broken  sameregion.  few  metallic  districts  of  importance 
in  upon  or  the  strata  disturbed  by  the  hitrusion  are  met  with  except  in  the  crystalline  rocka 
of  eruptive  rocks  of  more  recent  date.  Their  connected  with  this  ranoe  of  mountains.  The 
elevation  is  evidentiy  due  to  a  continental  and  metalliferous  belts  of  New  Mexico  in  like 
slow  movement.  The  cretaceous  formation  manner  accompany  the  range  of  the  same  rocks 
nasses  across  New  Jersey  and  N.  Delaware  from  in  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  of  California  those 
New  York  bay  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  debris  from  which, 
occurs  at  a  few  points  in  S.  E.  Virginia,  near  swept  down  into  the  tertiary  strata,  have  fttr* 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  through  central  South  nished  these  with  the  precious  metals  for  which 
Cart^na  and  Georgia,  and  thence  stretches  they  are  extensively  worked. —The  soil  presents 
continuously  in  a  broad  belt  through  central  ahnost  every  variety,  from  tiie  dry  sterile  plains 
Alabama,  curving  N.  through  N.  iQssissippi  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  to  the  rich 
and  W.  Tennessee.  It  rests  in  general  upon  alluviums  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  can 
the  metamorphic  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  and  most  conveniently  be  described  by  fbUowing 
the  ascent  to  the  higher  platform  of  these  rocks  the  7  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river  sys- 
S.  of  New  York  is  commonly  marked  by  the  terns  of  the  country,  viz. :  the  St.  Lawrence 
first  or  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers,  determining  basin,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley 
the  head  of  navigation.  (See  Appalaohiav  the  Texas  slope,  the  Pacific  slope,  the  inland 
MovNTAms.)  The  lower  Jurassic  fbrmation  basin  of  Utah,  sometimes  called  the  Great  or  Fre« 
is  represented  in  the  narrow  belt  of  red  sand*  mont  badn,  and  the  badn  of  the  Bed  river  of 
stones  along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Gonneo-  the  North.  1.  The  St  Lawrence  basin  embraoea 
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parts  of  Yennont,  New  York,  PennsylYania,  destitate  of  trees,  scantily  supplied  with  grsB, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne*  and  daring  a  part  of  the  year  parched  r^ 

•sota,  and  all  of  Michigan ;  it  is  an  elevated  and  complete  drought.     Almost  the  onlj  anU 

fertile  plain,  generally  "well  wooded.    2.  The  land  in  this  last  section  is  fomid  in  the  jtSx^ 

Atlantic  slope  indades  all  New  England  except  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  few  other  etnnk 

apart  of  Vermont:  aU  of  New  Jersey,  Dela-  5.  The  Pacific  slope,  embracing  the  greater  fin 

ware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Oarolina,  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  terrsa- 

and  Florida ;  and  portions  of  New  York,  Penn«  ry,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  isgo- 

sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  erally  sterile.    That  part  howeyer  between  tLs 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    It  may  be  Coast  range  and  the  ocean,  and  the  vallejs  be- 

sabdivided  into  two  regions,  a  N.  £.  section  and  tween  the  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade  nsgs 

a  S.  W.  section,  separated  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  Sierra  Nevada  are  very  fertQe,  and  ii& 

The  former  is  hilly,  and  generally  better  adapt-  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  valleys  and  dopes 

ed  to  grazing  than  tillage,  though  some  parts  among  t£e  Wahsatch  and  Rocky  moimlaQis, 

of  it  are  naturally  fertile,  and  a  large  proper-  though  these  are  better  adapted  to  pa^nnge 

tion  is  carefully  cultivated.    The  S.  W.  section  than  to  any  thing  else.    6.  The  great  inland 

may  be  again  divided  into  a  coast  belt  from  80  basin  of  Utah,  which  includes  beside  Utsb 

to  150  m.  in  width,  running  from  Long  Island  parts  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Otegcai^  and 

sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in-  Washington,  is  probably  the  most  desolate  por- 

clnding  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida;  and  tion  of  the  United  States.    It  abounds  in  salt 

an  inland  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  this  lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  nUeys  where 

coast  belt    The  former  as  far  S.  as  the  Roanoke  the  soil  acquires  by  irrigation  enoo^  ieitilitj 

river  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fertile,  though  to  afford  a  support  for  man.    7.  That  portion 

capable  of  being  made  highly  productive ;  from  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North 

the  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi  it  is  generally  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  is  confined 

swampy,  with  sandy  tracts  here  and  there,  and  to  the  small  tract  in  the  N.  part  of  Dacotiii 

a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  Minnesota ;  it  contains  some  veiy  prodoc- 

The  inland  slope  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  tive  lands,  especially  in  the  river  bottcms.- 

in  the  United  States,  the  soil  consisting  for  the  The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  as  rsned 

most  part  of  aUuvium  from  the  mountains  and  as  might  be  expected  in  a  coontry  stretduo^ 

the  decomposed  primitive  rocks  which  underlie  through   25  degrees  of  latitude,  and  m^ 

the  surface.    8.  The  Mississippi  valley  occupies  from  low  swampy  shores  to  vast  dented  and 

more  than  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  republic,  arid   table   lands   and  prodigioos  jomm 

and  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  ranges.    With  the  exception  of  the  pesicsua 

mountains,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  of  Florida,  where  the  range  of  the  tbeno^ 

British  North  America,  thus  including  parts  of  ter  during  the  year  does  not  exoeed  12 ,  its 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  most  prominent  feature  is  fickloiea.  Trtas- 

North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  tions  from  heat  to  cold  and  from  ooMtokat, 

Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Indiana,  to  the  extent  of  80""  in  a  few  hours,  are  cozd- 

niinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  of  mon  at  all  seasons  in  almost  all  parts  cl 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  lo-  the  country,  and  the  alternationa  from  rain  to 

wa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.    It  is  for  the  most  drought  are  nearly  as  remarkable.  "^^ 

part  a  prairie  country,  of  fertility  unsurpassed  mer  is  everywhere  marked  by  intense  beaijjw 

by  any  region  on  the  globe,  except  perhaps  the  thermometer  rinng  sometimes  as  higb  ani^ 

valley  of  the  Amazon.    The  ground  in  many  F.    In  the  north,  however,  this  intense ba's 

places  is  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth  of  seldom  continued  for  more  than  a  ^"^^J^j^^ 

several  feet,  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  a  time,  and  in  the  southern  states  the  Deii, 

25  feet.    The  N.  W.  part  of  the  valley,  how-  though  long  continued,  is  seldom  so  exireaie. 

ever,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  remainder.  The  Atlantic  states  have  in  general  a  tempen* 

There  is  a  desert  plateau  from  200  to  400  m.  ture  about  10°  more  severe  than  <»untni«  ^ 

wide  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  .same  latitude  in  western  Europe,  yi"* 

at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  6,000  feet  above  California  on  the  other  hand  has  a  clun«« » 

the  sea,  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  on  mild  as  that  of  Italy.    The  north-eastere^ 

account  of  the  deficiency  of  rain  and  lack  of  are  subject  to  chill  winds  from  ^f-^^Z 

means  of  irrigation,  and  part  naturally  sterile,  especially  in  the  ^ring  months,  and  v» 

4.  The  Texas  slope  includes  the  country  S.  W.  fields  of  British  North  America  are  theflja* 

of  the  Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  rivers  of  cold  blasts  which,  having  no  ™|^^^Ji^ 

which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  em-  rier  to  overcome,  sweep  over  the  wn^ 

bracing  nearly  all  of  Texas  and  portions  of  states  upon  every  considerable  rise  ^j^^^ 

Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.    It  may  be  divided  perature  further  south.    The  great  JaW 

into  8  regions :  a  coast  belt  from  80  to  60  m.  gate  to  some  extent  the  te™P®"*"J^fe|. 

wide,  low,  level,  and  very  fertile,  especially  in  country  surrounding  them,  and  ^^^iJjigi. 

the  river  bottoms;  a  rich  rolling  prairie,  ex-  tures,  such  as  the  elevated  plains  of  *e^. 

tending  from  the  coast  belt  about  160  or  200  ico,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  affect  ^^.^^^^ 

m.  inland,  and  admirably  suited  for  grazing ;  ticular  parts  of  the  country.   The  ^"rJgT 

and  a  lofty  table  land  in  the  N.  W.,  utterly  line  which  passes  through  New  Bavffl  l» 
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ago  annnal  temperature  50*^),  in  lat.  41°  18', 
deflects  but  little  either  N.  or  S.  until  it  reaches 
Fort  Laramie  in  Nebraska,  whence  it  turns  S. 
to  lat  SS"*  in  New  Mexico,  and  then  as  suddenljr 
Btretches  off  to  the  N.  into  British  Columbia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  temper- 
ature of  each  of  the  4  seasons  and  of  the  year  at 
several  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio  coasts 
and  in  tne  interior : 


PIfto*  of  ebwrratloii. 

FortreM    Monroe, 

nemr  Norfolk,  Va. 
Fort  Columbtts,  N. 

T.  barbor 

Fort9iilllTan,£aAt- 

port«  Me. 

Bt.  Loab,  Mo. .... 

Chlc«ro,Ul 

Fort  Siplej.  Minn. 
Monterey,  CaL.... 
Boa  Pr»noiaoo,  OaL 
Aatoria,  Oregon... 


Lat- 

Spring. 

8«m- 

Aa- 

win- 

itude. 

mer. 

tamD. 

ter. 

8T- 

M.8T* 

76.57* 

61.68* 

40.45* 

40*48' 

4&74* 

72.10* 

6466* 

81.88* 

44- 15- 

40.16* 

60.60* 

47.68* 

28.90* 

8S*40' 

64.16* 

76.19* 

66.44' 

82.«7* 

41"  02- 

44.90* 

67.88* 

48.86' 

26i90* 

46'  19 

89.88* 

64.94* 

42.91' 

10.01* 

86'8« 

68.99* 

68.64* 

67.29* 

61.22* 

87*48' 

5141* 

67.88* 

66.88* 

60.86* 

4«M1' 

61.16* 

61.58* 

58.76* 

42.43* 

Tear. 


58.89- 

61.60* 

48.09* 
64.51* 
46.75* 
89.80* 
55.29* 
54.88* 
52.23* 


Bain  is  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
republic,  and  pretty  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  the  &11  in  inches  at  various  points: 


Ptaea  of  ateerTatioa. 


£Mtport,Me. 

ProViilence,  B.  1.  (averago 

AUwnj,  N.  T.  (avenge  90 

y Vft^B/ ««Ba««««a*««a***i 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  PenB.(arer 

•fo  83  years) 

Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  D.  C 

Charleston,  8.  C. 

BaTannah,  6a.  (arerago  9 

yeara) 

BL  Aogoatine,  FIa. 
K07  Weat, 
Pensaeola,  ** 

Kew  Orleans,  La... 
Baton  SoogcC  **  .. 
Burlington,  Yt  (average 

Bnflklo,  N.  T. 

Plttaboix,  Penn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

8l  Looli,  Mo. 

Fort  Bnelllng^  Minn. 

FortRIplej,       "     

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. . 

Fort  Bmlth,  Ark. 

Fort  Orford,  Oregon 

Fort  Yancoaver,  Wash- 
ington territorj 

Fort  Btellaooom,  Wash- 
ington territory' 

Bui  l>iegD,  Cal 

Mbnterej,     **    ... 

Ban  Franoiaco,  Cal, 

Benlda, 

Baeramento,       *^ 


SprlBff, 


>•• . .  •  ■ 


8.88 


11.66 


11.18 

10.46 

9.89 


6.90 

8.84 

12.86 

11.29 

15.08 


8.60 

9.88 

8.61 

12.86 

6.61 

6.81 

7.97 

12.48 

19.12 

9.99 

11.19 
8.74 
4.48 
8.81 
6.40 
9.02 


Sum- 
mer. 


An- 
tamn. 


10.05 


11.88 


11.04 
10.68 
17.45 


10.64 
16.69 
18.69 
1728 
19.14 


9.28 

9.87 

9.29 

14.00 

10.92 

12.62 

12.24 

18.08 

8.00 

6.28 

8.85 
.66 
.81 
.08 
.01 


9.85 


10.80 


10.62 
10.16 
10.06 


9.66 
15.85 
18.71 

9.62 
18.48 


18w64 

8.28 
7.41 

a7i 

6.98 
8.42 
7.88 
9.98 
19.60 

10.80 

15.20 
1.24 
1.66 
8.87 
8.65 
8.74 


win- 
ter. 


10.61 


9.68 


9.81 

10.07 

7.58 


6.80 

7.87 

11.79 

12,71 

15.40 


7.58 
7.48 
4.86 
6.29 
1.92 
2.18 
2.75 
6.66 
26.80 

19.69 

21.61 
6.90 
5.91 

11.88 
7.66 
8.66 


Tmt. 


89.89 

89.71 

40.00 
42.28 

42.80 
42.00 
41.20 
44.98 

49.48 

81.80 
47.66 
66.98 
50.90 
62.10 

88.90 
88.80 
84.96 
80.07 
41.95 
25.48 
29.48 
80.29 
42.10 
68.58 

46.60 

61.76 
10.48 
12.90 
28.60 
16.69 
81.88 


fall  in  the  desert  region  through  which  the  Col- 
orado flows,  is  estimated  at  8  inches ;  in  the  in- 
land basin  of  Utah,  5  inches ;  in  the  great  plain ' 
S.  of  the  Oolumbia  river,  10  inches;  in  the  desert 
E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  15  to  20  inches. 
Scarcely  any  of  this  fall  occurs  in  summer. 
In  the  northern  states  snow  frequently  falls  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  in  the  region  about 
Lake  Superior  more  or  less  falls  every  day  in 
winter,  and  does  not  melt  until  the  spring.  It 
is  a  comparative  rarity  S.  of  the  Potomac,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  southern  states  it 
lasts  but  a  very  short  time. — The  most  fatal 
diseases  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  are 
affections  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  southern  states, 
bilious  fevers,  with  occasional  severe  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  along  the  gulf;  and  of  the 
western  states,  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers 
and  dysentery.  The  fever  and  ague  so  prevalent 
in  the  west  is  attributed  to  the  miasmatic  ex- 
halations incident  to  the  breaking  up  of  new 
lands,  and  rapidly  disappears  as  the  country 
becomes  settled.  The  cholera  has  generally 
been  more  fatal  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing'to  the  census  of  1850,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  Union  was  1  in  every  72  inhabitants  (1.89 
per  cent.),  the  greatest  mortality  being  in  Loui- 
siana (1  in  every  44),  and  the  least  in  Oregon 
(1  in  every  288).  The  following  table  shows 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  every  100  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  of  the  states  and  territories  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1850 : 

New  Hampshire 1.88 

YirginU 1.84 

Illinois 1.86 

Arkansas 1.44 


Oregon .86 

Minnesoto .48 

Wisconsin .95 

California 98 

Vermont 1.00 

Florida 1.06 

Iowa 1.06 

Georgia 1.09 

Michlgsn 1.14 

Alabama 1.18 

Tennessee 1.18 

North  Carolina 1.19 

Boath  Carolina 1.80 

Pennsjlyania 1.84 

Indiana 1.80 

Maine 1.80 

Delaware 1.88 

New  Jersey 1.88 


Mississippi 1.44 

Ohio 1.46 

Texas 1.46 

New  York 1.4T 

Rhode  Island 1.58 

Kentacky 1.58 

Connecticut 1.68 

District  of  Colombia .. .  1.68 

Maryland 1.65 

Missouri 1.80 

New  Mexico 1.88 

Massaehoaetts 1.96 

Utah 2.10 

Louisiana 8.81 


In  the  north  Atlantic  states  the  £Edl  is  more  reg- 
idar  ^an  in  the  coast  states  S.  of  Washington, 
being  in  the  latter  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
former,  and  more  freauent  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  On  the  racifio  coast  the  rains 
are  periodical,  occurring  chiefly  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  8.  of  lat.  40^  in  autumn  also. 
Between  long.  100°  and  the  Cascade  range 
there  is  very  nttle  rain,  though  even  this  ster- 
ile district  experiences  violent  showers,  es- 
pecially among  the  mountains.    The  annual 


Florida,  which  figures  6th  in  the  above  table,  is 
considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
that  state  being  of  consumptive  and  other  in- 
valids from  the  north,  who  resort  t]|ere  in- 
winter.  In  judging  of  the  climate  of  some  of 
the  other  states  from  the  mortalitv  tables,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  large  cities, 
in  which  the  ratio  of  deaths  is  always  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. — ^The 
variety  of  geological  formations  occurring  over 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States 
insures  the  existence  and  economical  produc- 
tion at  one  point  or  another  of  most  of  the 
minerals  useful  to  man.  Goal,  which  is  every 
year  becoming  more  valuable  for  fuel,  and  for 
the  production  of  gas  and  other  processes  of  the 
-arts.,  exists  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Oonnecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  is  of  8  distinct  qualities,  an- 
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tliracite,  bitnminoiu,  and  semi-bitnndnoiia.  It 
IB  mineMl  to  a  considerable  extent,  boweyer,  in 
only  a  few  of  tbe  states,  and  tbe  prodnction  in 
1860,  as  returned  by  the  census,  was  as  fol* 
lows :  4 


BtMtM. 

BltDmlnooi. 

AnthTMite. 

Boahels. 

Valoe. 

Tool. 

Value. 

Rhode  Iiltnd 

M>00O 

128,600 

1,000 

66,000 

PenDsylTaola 

68,004,286 

2,888,860 

0,807,832 

U,86e,674 

Haryland  ... 

14,200,000 

464,388 

Virginia 

0,6^tW 

600,188 

Georgia 

48,000 

4,800 

Alabama.... 

10,000 

1,200 

TenneMee... 

8,474>100 

418,088 

Keniacky... 

6,782,000 

476,800 

Ohio 

88^,000 

1,680,718 

Indiana 

879,066 

27,000 

IlUnoia 

14|258,iaO 

064,187 

Iowa........ 

72,M0 

6,600 

IflMouri 

07,000 

8,200 

Waah'D  Ter. 

184,360 

82,244 

Total.... 

144^76,027» 

|7«481,101 

0,808,382 

$11,874,674 

Marl  is  found  in  eztenrive  and  Taluable  beds  in 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
some  of  tbe  other  states.  Salt  springs,  some  of 
them  producing  brine  of  extraoroinary  strength, 
occur  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Arkansas.  Nitrates  of  soda  and 
potassa  are  found  in  the  cave^  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  on  the  pMns  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  range.  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
occurs  in  Maine,  Maryland,  Texas,  and  some 
portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Marble 
of  every  yariety  for  building,  ornamental,  and 
statuary  purposes,  is  found  in  most  of  the 
states ;  and  a  carbonate  of  lime,  compjaot  and 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  supplies  its  place 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  Of 
the  metals,  iron  is  found  in  every  state  and 
territory,  and  in  every  form  known,  ih)m  the 
pure  metal  to  ^e  bog  ore  containing  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  iron.    Lead  exists  in  small 

tuantities  in  many  of  the  states,  but  the  great 
eposits  of  galena  or  lead  ore  are  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Copper  has  been 
mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  Oonneo- 
ticnt.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Geoigia,  and  Tennessee ;  but  the  great  copper 
region  is  that  near  Lake  Superior,  where  ore  h 
produced  which  yields  from  71  to  90  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  Zinc  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  states.  Tir  has  recently 
been  discoyered  in  Maine  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  probability  of  its  beooming 
an  impoi*tant  product  of  that  state ;  and  it  has 
also  been  discoyered  in  California  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Silver,  which  exists  in  combinar 
tion  with  lead  in  all  the  deposits  of  lead  ore,  and 
is  also  found  in  connection  with  copper  in  some 
of  the  mines,  exists  in  large  quantities  and  is 
profitably  worked  in  the  territories  of  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  also  found  in 
California,  in  the  territory  of  Colorado,  and  m 
North  CaroUna.    Gold  is  found  in  small  quan- 

*  Bqnal  to  6,776,077  tone. 


titles  in  Mmne,  Vermont,  Nev  HomdlBe, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee ;  Virgima,  KorUi  Gir- 
olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  fofiody 
fiimished  the  laigest  suppUes  of  tbe  ema{\ 
while  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Neniii 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Daraoii 
with  the  colony  of  British  Oolmbia,  cosstiaa 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  prodacun 
gold  renon  in  the  world.  Platinum  is  foa:^ 
in  California,  though  not  in  laige  qsintitT. 
Mercury  is  also  found  in  California  in  sn^ 
amount  as  to  haye  suf^lied  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lai^  demand  for  it  for  nuoing  p<Dpoa& 
Osmium  and  iridium  have  been  disooreredii 
Oregon,  and  are  in  demand  bj  tlie  manQ£K> 
torers  of  gold  pens.  Cobalt  oecnzs  in  ^oTih 
Carolina  and  Mimouri ;  nickel  inCaDnectieot, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri ;  chroguom  in  Ve^ 
mont.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  PeuisylTaiui, 
and  Maryland;  and  manganese  in  Vennofit, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. SVom  the  imposaibilitj  of  obtumng  cor- 
rect returns  of  mineral  prodnctioni,  no  Ma 
statement  can  be  given;  for  Mer  MconBts 
and  approximate  estimates,  tbe  xeidor  a  re- 
ferred to  the  separate  artidea  mm  tbem.- 
Botanists  arran^  the  trees  ana  sbnla  d 
the  United  States  in  several  prorinocs^  ^ 
marked  by  a  distinctive  diaraetff  lad  fixed 
limits.  Two  of  these  provinces  ezteui  north- 
ward into  Canada,  and  two  others  pis  ovtr 
the  boundaries  in  the  south- vest  into  Keiieo; 
but  the  greater  part  are  confined  vito  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  1.  The  lt(^ 
trian  province  extends  along  the  bia&  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and » 
for  it»  boundaries  the  limit  of  forestioBflje 
north,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  «i  the  east,  tt« 
line  of  N.  ^^43'  on  the  coast,  curriug  gndn- 
ally  southward  to  the  Allegliania,  wto«  ij 
ascends  again  tothe  parallel  of  eO'sttheBod? 
mountains.  Among  the  cbaraeteristic  tie^  « 
this  proyince  are  the  b^ula  or  birch,  of  T«a 
6  species  are  found,  viz. :  il  j?<yyn«««jM* 
birch,  B.  etneelM^  tUgra^  foa^  and  «p«#;JJ 
known  by  the  common  names  of  ydbw,  WsJ 
sweet,  and  white  old  field  birch;  S  ^« 
(dnus  or  alder.  Am  ineana  and  ewj 
speckled  and  green  alder;  a8ingle^«««* 
willow,  9alix  hteida ;  4  spedes  of  m^ 
poplar,  P.  irmiuloidei  (aspen  V^J^J^ 
fn\fera  (balsun  poplar  or  tacamahaoX^j"^ 
(balm  of  Oilead  poplar),  and  ff^f^TZ 
(soft  aspen  poplar) ;  and  4  spedes  of  «»* 
spruce,  vix.:    A.  ofea,  nigrOf  W***"^.!: 


lock  spruce  or  fir.  Affied  to  the  la^8»* 
are  the  pines,  of  which  only  Bare  foaadiMw 
province,  pinus  Banknana  (gray  ^^XL 
reHnoia  (red  or  Norway  pine),  •»!  ^ 
(white  pine).  Thereare2  junipersi;»^ 
communis  and  ykfftniana,  known  »»*tL 
juniper  and  red  cedar.  Tb»  thuf^f^ 
or  Canadian  arbor  vibe,  the  ^.^^^ 
or  Canadian  yew,  and  Ae  km  -^^^IfJIJL 
larch  tamarack,  are  the  odj  other  ewipM^ 
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There  are  8  spedoB  of  oherry,  eeranu  Virffi-  eoednea  and  p<dutlr{$)y  6  hawtborns  (cnUagu9 
nianoy  Hrotina^  and  PeniuyhoMca.  respective-  eruM-^falliy  eoecinea^  and  tammtaaa),  a  soft  maple 
If  known  as  choke,  blaok,  and  red  wild  oher-  (aeer  daiyearpum\  the  northern  hackbeny 
Tj ;  and  allied  to  these  is  the  prunw  Ameri-  {celtu  ocddentalia),  the  red  mulberry  {morui 
eana  or  northern  wild  plnm.  There  are  4  rt^ftra),  and  the  northern  prickly  ash  (ira7i^A«0ff- 
species  of  maple,  aoer  saeeharimtm^  rtUn^fn^  lum  Amerieanum).  To  the  Tennessee  region 
JPennwhamcum,  and  ipicainm,  or  sogar,  red,  belong  the  pawpaw  (anmina  trUoha),  the  cu- 
striped,  and  monntain  maple;  8  species  of  ash,  camber  tree  (magtioUa  cicuminata)^  as  well  as 
J¥axinu8  Americana  and  ianibucyblia^  white  the  large-leaved  and  other  magnolias  (maenh 
and  black  a^,  and  pyrtu  AfMrieana.  or  Amer-  phylla^  umbreUay  and  Fraferi)^  the  bitter  hick- 
ioan  monntain  ash ;  2  ^ecies  of  elm,  ulmua  ory  (earf/a  amara)  and  thick  shellbark  hick- 
Amerieana  and  raeemoMj  or  the  weeping  and  ory  (C.  8ulcata%  tiie  common  locust  (Bohinia 
northern  corky  elm ;  4  species  of  oak,  quereui  pieudoeacia)^  the  eatable  buckeye  (aaculua  ma- 
rulrOj  obtutUobay  a2&a,  and  maeroearpiff  or  red,  cnmtaehya)^  the  yellow  wood  (eladaatrii  tineUh 
post  or  iron,  white,  and  burr  oak.  The  linden  ria),  2  species  of  the  HaUsia  or  bell  tree,  H.  dip- 
or  basswood  {tilia  Amerieana)  and  red  beech  tera  ana  tetraptera^  the  Osage  orange  (Madura 
ifaguB  ferruginec^  occur  sometimes  in  large  aurantiaea\  tne  thick-leaved  elm  {ulmu$  cra^ 
numbers,  forming  almost  entire  forests ;  the  tifoUc^^  the  smoke  tree  {rhu  eotinoideB)^  the 
hm  hornbeam,  ironwood,  or  leverwood  (oitrya  honey  locust  (Oledittchia  triaeanthos)^  one  spe- 
Virffinica)  is  less  abundant,  but  ocoasioni^y  ^>-  cies  of  hawthorn  {eTcOagvM  eordata),  the  south- 
pears  with  other  trees.  The  box  "elder  (fMovn-  em  beech  (/aguB  $yhestris)y  the  lousewood 
do  aoeroidet),  the  smooth  sumach  (rktu  glabra),  (cxydendrum  anoreum),  the  yellow  or  spruce 
and  the  service  berry  {amelandhi&r.  Canaden'  pine  (pinus  mUi8\  and  the  laurel  or  shingle 
9i$)  are  &e  principal  tree-like  shrubs  of  the  oak  QuercOs  imbriearia).  The  coast  or  Oaro- 
province.  2.  The  Appalachian  province  com-  lina  region,  which  really  extends  from  Maine 
prises  all  of  the  Atlantic  states  S.  of  lat  48^  to  Georgia,  has  for  its  characteristic  trees  the 
and  E.  of  the  border  of  the  prairi^  including  dogwood  (ec¥nus)y  of  which  there  are  5  or  6 
thus  both  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  species;  the  magnolia,  of  which  there  are  at 
low  lands  between  them  and  tibe  coast,  as  well  least  4  species,  one  of  them,  M.  grand^ra, 
as  the  Tennessee  and  Ozark  mountains.  This  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees 
is  divided  for  convenience  into  6  regions,  of  Korth  America ;  the  eratcegus  or  hawthorn, 
whose  names  sufficiently  explain  their  sitoation,  4  iq>ecies ;  the  eupreasuis  or  cypress,  and  the  taao- 
viz.:  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Oaro-  dium,  an  allied  genus;  the  ehamcBropt  pal- 
lina,  Ifisdssippi,  and  Florida  regions.  The  trees  mettOy  or  tree  palmetto ;  2  or  8  species  of  pine, 
of  the  Alleghany  region  are  to  a  considerable  one  of  them  of  oreat  commercial  importance ; 
extent  allied,  though  often  of  different  species,  the  stately  Uriodendran  tulipi/erOj  known  by 
to  those  of  the  laoustrian  province.  Evergreens  the  names  of  whitewood,  tulip  tree,  American 
are  not  abundant,  4  species  only,  pinut  rigida^  poplar,  &a ;  8  or  9  species  of  oak,  of  which 
pinguid,  and  tnopf,  or  northern  pitch  pine.  Table  the  most  peculiar  are  the  Spanish  oak  (quereua 
monntain  pine,  and  Jersey  scrub  pine,  and  ^Zboto),  whose  parasite  the  Spanish  moss  gives 
ahies  Fhueri  or  southern  balsam  flr:  being  all  it  so  ftinereal  an  appearance ;  the  blac^ ack  oak 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  region.  The  oak,  of  (Q,  nigra),  whose  wide-spreading  roots  form  a 
which  there  are  4  species,  the  chestnut  (2  corduroy  network,  which  greatly  impedes  lo- 
q>ecies),  the  hickory  (8  species),  and  the  but-  comotion  on  the  ordinary  highways;  and  the 
temut  and  black  walnut  (2  species),  are  the  live  oak  (Q.  tirent),  which  fhmishes  the  finest 
oharaoteristic  trees  of  this  region ;  there  are  ship  timber  in  the  world.  There  are  also  sev- 
also  2  species  of  ash,  frasDinua  pube9een$  and  era!  species  of  bumeUa,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
wridiBy  and  one  each  of  logwood  (comu$  aUer-  rwma  or  gum  tree,  vis.,  JV.  mtdtifiara  (pepper- 
ift(/^2M0,  willow  (palia  nigra),  humia  (laUfo-  idge  or  sour  gum)  and  jV.  unijiara  (southern 
Ua),  rhododendron  ^mammum),  buttonwood  tupelo).  The  cottonwood  (populm  angulata), 
(plaUoMu  oeeidentaltB),  maple  (aeer  Modlori-  though  properly  belonging  to  the  Mississippi 
fMm,  var.  nigrum),  sassafras  (3,  offieinaUe),  region,  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  low 
locust  {Bobinw  piecoia),  crab  aj^ple  (pyrus  an-  lands  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states.  There 
gu$t\foUa),  and  fringe  tree  (ekionanMui  Ftr-  are  several  species  of  the  Oordonia  or  bay,  one 
gkiiamut).  Of  shrubs,  2  i^des  of  sumach,  the  of  them  common  to  this  and  the  Mls^asippi 
velvet  and  poison  (rhui  typhina  and  venenata),  region.  A  single  species  of  a  tribe  allied  to 
are  the  prindpal  which  are  peculiar  to  the  re-  the  bfunboo,  the  arundinaria  macroeperma  or 
gK>n.  There  are  8  spedes  and  numerous  va-  giant  cane,  is  found  as  far  N.  as  lat.  88"^  80'; 
lieties  of  the  grape  common  to  this  and  the  the  persinunon  (diotpyroe  Virginiana%  and  the 
Ohio  region,  and  one  of  them  also  to  the  Ten-  single  representative  of  the  chestnut  tribe,  the 
nessee  re^on,  via. :  tiU$  labrueea,  oetioaliB,  chinquapin  (eaetanea  pumila),  also  belong  to 
and  eordmlia,  or  the  fox,  summer,  and  frost  this  region.    The  characteristio  forest  vegeta- 

Sape.  The  Ohio  region  has  but  few  character-  tion  of  the  AGssissippi  region  consists  rather  in 

ic  trees ;  the  most  prominent  are  the  aaeouluB  large  forests  of  particular  species  than  in  any 

glaiyra  or  Ohio  buckeye,  the  e&teie  Oanademis  considerable  number  of  species.    The  cotton- 

or  redbnd,  scarlet  and  swamp  oak  (guereue  wood  is  abundant  along  the  streams;  the  csj* 
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press  (taxodtunC)  is  found  near  the  bayons  and  (negundo  Cal\fomieum\  complete  the  Ik  of 

swamps;   the  mcignolia  grandiflora  is  found  known  forest  trees  of  this  provinoe.   5.  Oftk 

also  in  low  situations,  as  are  several  species  of  canrine  or  north-western  province,  onljWiik- 

Bwamp  oak  {quereuB  prinus   and  aqu<Uiea),  ington  territory  and  Oregon  abore  kt  4i' cO 

hickory  {carya  microcarpd)^  and  ash  (Jraxinus  belong  to  the  United  Stotes.    The  abuik 

platyearpd).     The  cAt&\\*2i  {C,  hignonioide9\  moisture  of  this  region  deTdops  forest  tieegfff 

planer  tree  ( planera  aquatica%  Chickasaw  plum  immense  height  and  girth,  and  tihooj^  the  nss- 

(pruntts  Chieha$a)y  and  buckwheat  tree  {Glif-  ber  of  genera  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Appdi- 

tonia  lignstrina)  are  among  the  more  remark-  chianprovince,  there  is  aTetycoonderableDiii- 

able  of  the  forest  trees  native  to  this  region,  ber  of  species.     The  evergreens  predominsk. 

The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig,  which  have  The  finest  pines  are  fiorther  south,  8  Bpecies^cdj 

been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  flourish  one  of  them  of  considerable  axt,  being  M 

luxuriantly.    Of  climbing  plants,  the  Catawba  N.  of  lat.  42^  80' ;  these  are  pvm  mffjitiak, 

grape  is  a  native  of  this  region.    In  the  flori-  eontarta^  and  ponderoM^  the  last  a  noble  jeSow 

da  region,  the  principal  forest  trees  are  the  live  PiQe,  tall,  and  having  a  dense  heivj  woci 

oak  (querctia  virens) ;  the  Eugenia  lattfoUay  The  fir  is  at  home  in  these  nortfaeni  moon- 

procera,  and  lnix\folia,  or  Eugenia;  the  Torreya  tains ;  7  species  are  found  here,  ooe  of  which, 

taxifolia^  or  stinking  cedar ;  two  species  of  fig,  the  abies  grandis  or  yellow  fir,  is  the  noble^ 

Jitus  hrevifoUa  and  aurea;  the  bitter- wood  of  the  tribe,  though  hardly  sarpaamg  in  betotj 

(jdmaruba  glauca):,  whose  bark  is  used  for  me-  the  A.amamlis  or  Oregon  silver  iir.  The  Ore* 

dicinal  purposes;  two  spcHcies  of  wild  plum,  eoe"  gon  white  cedar  {thuia  giganUa\  the  Oregon 

eoloba  ucffera  and  Iwridana;  the  ehrywba-  yew  {taxus  hret\folia)^  and  the  noith-TCfleni 

lanuM  ieaco^  or  cocoa  plum ;  the  papaya  tmU  larch  (larix  occidentalu)  are  the  only  other 

gariBy  or  true  pawpaw ;  the  anonfi  XaurifoUa^  evergreens.    Two  specie  each  of  willoT  tod 

or  laurel-leaved  custard  apple ;  the  accteia  lati-  maple,  one  of  alder,  two  of  dogrood,  tvo  U 

n'Zigua,  or  broad-pod  acacia;  the psidium  hixi'  manzanita  (aretastaphylos  glavea  snd  tma- 

ybZii^m,  or  box-leaved  guava;  the  crescentiOy  or  tosa),  and  one  eacn  of  ash,  oak,  htvthorfi, 

seven-year  apple;    the  laguneularia  and.  the  crab  apple, rhododendron, laine], and ck^oi, 

rhizophora.  both  called  mangrove ;  the  ardma  constitute  the  other  known  trees  of  this  pfor- 

Pickeringtiy  or  Florida  ardisia;  and  therAt»  ince  within  the  limits  of  the  United  8uta 

metopium^  or  broad-leaved  poison  sumach.    A  6.  The  Nevadian  province,  extending  frnltf. 

peculiaiity  of  the  region  is  the  predommance  42°  80'  to  82""  N.,  is  the  home  of  the  past  pm^ 

of  fruit-bearing  trees.  8.  Thecampestrianprov-  cedars,  and  redwooda,  trees  of  nnpruded 

ince  comprises  the  vast  oxtent  of  pr»rie  lands,  size.    The  list  of  evergreen  trees  comprsis  T 

reaching  from  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  JS'.  to  species  of  pine,  viz.,  p«iM»i8iiWaifflia(CiMorBa 

Texas  on  the  8,    This  province  is  mostly  tree-  nut  pine),  inngnis  (western  pitch  pine),  hioMsv 

less  except  near  the  streams;  it  has  very  few  (Newberry's  nut  pine),  Z«i»ftcr<MM(AeiD|ir 

trees  which  are  not  common  to  it  with  the  pine),  CouUeri  (Coulter-s  nut  pine),  wtricatf 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Canadian  regions.    The  (spiny  shell  pine),  and  Torr^/m  (TorKf  3 

pecan  nut  (carya  olmBformu\  though  found  in  pine) ;  2  of  9eguoia^  S.  sempefwau  m  ^ 

the  Mississippi  region,  attains  its  greatest  per-  gigantea,  or  common  and  giant  redwood;  2  of 

fection  here.    The  cottonwood (p^mhis  nwni'  spruce,  abies  WUliammm  aud  hntUaiA;^^ 

lifera)y  the  white  elm  (ulrwuM  Americana)^  the  hve  oak,  quereus  ehrysolqfiii,  ugrifiUa^  Sait 

white  ash  {fraxinus  Americana\  and  the  red  Jhra,  BindHi,  lobata^  and  aeutwM;  * « 

cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana)   are  the  most  oj^resajeupretnisLawsonianOtmamcarfU^ 


liar  or  characteristic  trees  as  yet  known.    TTie  tain  bay ;    and  the   Itbocednii  dfurrt^  * 

table  lands  stretching  eastward  from  the  sum-  California  cedar.    Among  the  deciduoos  trw 

mits  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range  are  treeless  are  2  8p€«ies  of  oak,  qvercui  ^f^^^ 

and  almost  verdureless,  except  on  the  immedi-  DoitgUini  ;  the  juglant  rvpeUri^  ^'^  !f? 

ate  banks  of  the  streams,  where  a  few  cotton-  walnut;  and  one  species  eacn  of  the  bncx^ 

wood  or  other  trees  of  quick  growth  and  buckthorn,  wild  plum,  redbnd,  V^^^^  ^ 

spongy  fibre  are  found ;  elsewhere  the  wild  or  tantu  racemoid)^  Torreyoj  dogrood,  ««>« 

bitter  sage  (artemida  tridentata)^  greasewood  (here  a  tree),  dherry  liwrel,  yncca,  ""^^ 

{Purshia  ind^rUatd),  and  other  plants  of  a  like  mach,  alder,  poplar,  pist^io  tree,  <c. 

character  form  the  only  herbage  of  the  bar-  these  are  pecniliar  to  this  wovinee.  <• 

ten  and  soda-covered  soil.    Higher  up  on  the  Mexican  province,  hiduding  NewMtf**^^ 

mountain  dopes  there  are  found  8  species  of  zona,  and  northern  Texas,  is  ^^^^^ukndj 

pine     pr^A  Txt^^y^ar^a  rnf^j-tk    mv      M4«*«#«    "WJialJiM^Mi  iliotinAf  VAm^Mia    matncp  in  aiM^eSBVe  tovR'*''r 

the  valuable  nut  pine.    A  single  species  ^..^^  ^.  k^u^o.^^  ^  ^..^  »«..  ^^  r-< .    ..^.^^  ^ 

of  maple  {clcw  tripartttum),  willow  (aaiw?  pen^  ico.    Except  in  isolated  tracts,  ^JPJjTj^ 

tandra)^  cedar  (juniperus  oeeidentaUs,  found  in  not  marked  by  an  abundant  forest  ^'J^^ 

Utah),  hackberry  (celtis  reticulata),  and  elder  the  greater  part  of  its  trees  areat  Jca»»»" 
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1701)10111  in  character.    Six  apecies  of  cactus,  of  gigantic  growth  on  the  seaward  alope  of  the 
6   different  genera,  are  fonna  in  the  lowlands  Gascade  and  Coast  ranges,  while  eastward  of 
of  this  province,  to  which  belong  also  2  species  those  ranges  we  come  to  a  treeless  region, 
of  Parkinsonian  P.  mierophyUa  and  acaUata^  where  ifoel  can  only  be  procured  from  the  de- 
l>oth  known  by  the  Mexicans  and  Texana  as  posits  of  coal,  and  where  crops  can  only  be 
f^alawrde ;    Olneya  tesota.  eereidium  floridum  produced  by  irrigation.    Lying  between  this 
Cgreen   acacia),  Larrea  Mexicana  {hediondo^  and  the  headwaters  of  the  western  afSuents  of 
and  $ehinu8  moUe  (Pernyian  pepper  tree).    On  the  Missouri  and  MissiBsippi,  is  a  still  more  bar- 
tlie  first  table  land,  that  of  the  Llano  Estacado  ren  and  verdnreless  region,  where  rain  rarely 
and  central  Texas,  the  mezquite,  algarobia  falls,  and  where,  except  along  the  banks  of 
fflandulosa,  and  its  congener,  strambocarpa  pu-  streams  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
&08Ctf/i«,  with  their  deeply  penetrating  roots,  their  snows,  but  dry  through  a  part  at  least  of  the 
luscious  honey-bearing  pods,  and  their  abundant  summer,  there  is  neither  food  for  cattle  nor 
(pim,  are  the  characteristic  trees.  In  the  Gross  fuel  for  the  use  of  man.    The  cold  of  the 
Timbers,  and  in  small  groves  elsewhere,  are  mountain  ranges  has  also  something  to  do  with 
also  found  quereu»  ohlongifoliaj  the  oblong-  the  distribution  of  trees.    At  the  height  of 
leaved  live  oak,  aeaeia  Cfreggiiy  pinus  edulis^  8,000  feet  (under  the  general  law  that  the 
the  New  Mexican  nut  pine,  and  rarely  the  mean  temperature  decreases  8  degrees  for  each 
square-leavedjuniper(jttntj>«ru3fo^a^<ma),the  1,000  feet  of  elevation)  we  find  plants  whose 
California  palm  (Brahea  dulds),  the  Japote  per-  place  on  the  lowlands  would  be  2  or  8  de- 
simmon((2i(Mmy7iM74KrAna),andtheGhmuahuan  grees  further  north.     Especially  is  this  the 
pine  (pinus  uhihuahuana).   Still  further  north  case  on  the  mountains  of  the  Gascade  range, 
on  the  table  lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  where  in  some  instances  the  trees  of  Russian 
are  found  8  species  of  oak,  2  of  them  live  oak,  America  reappear  on  the  higher  slopes  of 
Tiz.,  queretis  Emory ii^  eonforttfolta^  and  (?am-  the  mountains  of  Galifornia  and  Oregon. — ^The 
&e2^t,  the  last  a  white  oak  peculiar  to  .Arizona,  grasses  indigenous  to  the  United  States  are 
Along  the  river  banks  of  this  region  the  cot-  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
ton  wood  is  replaced  by  fraannus  pistcteiafolia  value.     Botanists  enumerate  71  genera  and 
or  Arizonian  ash.    Of  shrubs  the  principal  are  261  species  of  native  graminea,  including  under 
the  rhtts  nUcrophyUa  or  small-leaved  sumach,  this  title  some  of  the  cereal  grains  and  several 
and  the  herberis  FremonUi  or  Axizonian  bar-  species  of  maize,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  &c.    In 
berry. — ^The  character  and  quantity  of  forest  the  northern  and  middle  states  the  cultivated 
vegetation  is  largely  controlled  by  climatic  in-  grasses  are  mostly  of  European  origin  and  nat- 
flnences.    A  humid  climate,  even  if  accompa-  uralized ;  but  in  the  southern,  south-western, 
nied  by  low  temperature,  is  favorable  to  the  and  western  states,  and  in  the  region  bordering 
growth  of  forests,  and  hence  we  find  northern  on  the  great  lakes,  there  are  many  native  spe- 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  cies  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  European  grasses. 
York  covered  with  immense  forests.    Where  Among  these  are  zizania  or  wild  rice,  of  which 
the  cold  is  intense  and  the  fall  of  rain  moderate,  there  are  8  species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
the  trees,  except  the  hardiest,  are  killed  by  the  lakes  and  along  the  S.  and  S.  W.  bays,  ponds, 
deep  frosts.    The  trees  of  these  cold  re^^ons  sounds,  and  river  banks;  o^rMfw  or  bent  grass, 
are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  though  some  of  which  there  are  6  species  and  numerous  va- 
species  of  the  oak,  beechj  &c.,  thrive.    In  the  rieties,  the  A,  albOy  var.  dispw^  or  southern  bent 
Appalachian  region  agam,  forests  are  more  grass,  being  the  one  most  highly  esteemed; 
abundant  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AUegha-  stipoj  or  oat  grass ;  musquit  grass,  of  which 
nies  than  on  the  western,  and  far  more  so  than  there  are  severd  species  and  many  varieties,  a 
in  the  campestrian  or  prairie  province,  because  native  of  Texas,  and  furnishing  most  delicious 
the  amount  of  rain  is  greater  and  the  moisture  pasturage  to  the  cattle  and  dbeep  of  that  re- 
more  uniformly  maintained.    The  douds  ri^ng  gion ;  elymvs  or  sorrel  grass ;  wild  lye,  a  na- 
irom  the  Atlantic  are  deprived  of  the  greater  tire  of  the  gulf  states,  highly  prized  for  a  winter 
portion  of  their  moisture  in  their  passage  west-  pasture ;  poa  eompressa,  the  blue  grass,  regard- 
ward,  and  disappear  in  passing  the  Allegha-  ed  throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  the 
nies.     But  for  the  great  lake  region  of  the  best  pasture  grass  known ;  uniola,  wild  oats  or 
north,  which  yields  to  the  clouds  a  duly  evap-  union  grass,  4  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
oration  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  i  of  that  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  U.  nitida  is  highly 
the  north  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  prized ;  paspaktm,  of  21  species,  of  which  sev- 
the  south,  whose  vapors  are  driven  north-  eral  are  valuable  for  grazing  purposes ;  cyn^(29f» 
ward   by  the   south   winds,  the  Mississippi  daetylon,  Bermuda  grass,  a  creeping  grass  on 
▼alley  would  form  another  desert  like  that  of  sandy  soils,  but  very  nutritious ;  and  arrJiena-' 
Gk>bi.    As  it  is,  the  moisture  was  in  many  por-  therum,  or  oat  grass,  called  also  Oregon  grass, 
tions  of  the  region  insufficient  to  enable  the  Utah  grass,  &c.,  a  native  of  the  west  and  south- 
forest  trees  to  resist,  as  those  of  the  Appala-  west,  an  excellent  grass  for  hay,  and  much 
chian   region  have  done,  the  frequent  fires  valued  for  grazing  in  winter. — ^Embracing  a 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  dry  herb-  territory  of  such  extent,  the  number  and  va- 
age  of  tBe  prairie  lands.    Along  the  western  riety  of  fiowering  plants  in  the  United  States 
coast  of  North  America  we  find  forests  of  is  very  great    "Each  region  has  its  fiora,  and 
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each  8eaaon  its  characteristio  bloflsoms.     We  peculiar  flowers  of  the  podcflfllimpdtBtei 

can  only  glance  at  the  most  striking  featores  or  wild  mandraike  appear  on  thebmbof  t2i6 

of  this  floral  display.    In  the  north-eastern  streams.    In  May  and  June  the  pniria  sr 

and  middle  states,  the  most  noticeable  of  the  resplendent  with  flowers  of  all  hues.  Hiedf^ 

flowers  of  early  spring  are  the  brilliant  bios-  blue  of  viola  de^hin\foUaQaihmin6isX),ik 

soms  of  some  of  the  compodtcoj  and  especially  white,  red,  and  purple  of  the  tiouitm&y  tsL 

in  the  lowlands  the  bright  yellow  of  the  dan-  the  variegated  clasters  of  Clc^tonia  Carm- 

delion  (taraoBoeum  dena-leonu)^  and  the  purple  niana   and   Virginiea^   appropmtelj  mad 

flowers  of  the  geraniacece,  represented  m  that  "  spring  beauty,^^  with,  their  hues  of  vut 

region  by  the  geranium  maeulatum ;  a  little  rose,  red,  and  purple,  blending  witb  the  rid 

later  the  dogwood  (comtis  ilarida)  is  in  full  golden  yellow  of  the  later  rantauulaefa,  witl 

blossom,  the  tree  completely  whitened  with  occasional  patches  of  other  flowers  or  Tsrietia 

its  creamy  white  flowers.    The  hawthorn,  of  of  them  differing  only  in  color,  make  a  w^tm 

which  there  are  14  or  15  species,  is  also  one  prairie  an  attractive  ohiect.   Later  in  tbeso- 

of  the  earliest  of  our  native  flowering  shrubs,  son  purple  is  the  predominant  color,  thoo^ 

and  its  white  blossoms  are  seen  in  all  parts  the  dark  hues  of  the  Meuehera  (alom  root),  tk 

of  the  country.    The  delicate  native  primrose  Zia^rM,  and  the  evpafori^  a soecies of  boneset 

(primula  miatasnnica  and  /arinoia)   is  less  are  relieved  by^  the  brilliant  wnite  of  the itZ^ 

abundant,  but  of  gi*eat  beauty.    A  little  later  iteUata^  and  the  rich  sulphur  yeOov,  with  por- 

the  native  genera  of  the  order  rasaeeaj  and  pie  centre,  of  the  dbehtmckiu  mmhot  StiH 

E'Dularly  the  wild  roses  and  eglantines,  as  later,  as  at  the  east,  the  wUkgoiD^  (uUr^ 

ant  as  beautiful,  and  the  showy  Kalmia  though  of  different  species,  maintain  their  sa- 

oad-leaved  laurel,  of  the  order  eHcacea^  periority  among  the  odorleaa  flowos  oC  an- 

the  voMinium  or  blueberry,  and  the  Gaylui-  tumn,  though  ^e  native  Terbenagires  Ec^ne 

$aeia  or  whortleberry,  with  their  delicate  pink  variety  to  the  landscape.    In  the  region  ex- 

and  white  flowers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fruit-  tending  from  Carolina  to  Loobiana,  we  find 

bearing  trees,  are  in  full  blossom.    By  the  lat-  flowers  of  a  still  different  character,   the 

ter  part  of  June  the  umbeUifercBj  an  order  rep-  magnolia  grandiflora,  the  asalea  adishliM 

resented  by  some   hundreds  of  genera  and  or  pinxter  bloom,  and  the  f^o&<2a^fVftjwtf' 

species,  and  the  oruei/ercB^  numbering  nearly  as  latum  are  the  finest  of  the  flowering  ^bs: 

many,  though  of  humbler  pretension,  have  while  the  numerous  spedes  of  <Mit  ^ 

contributed  their  quota  of  flowers ;  to  these  their  white  and  purple  flowers,  tbe  golden 

are  added  the  ranunculacecB,  or  buttercup  tribe,  blooms  of  the  hypericum  aitmn.  the  bright 

some  of  the  genera  Of  which  indeed  display  scarlet  of  the  M^^re^  or  splendid  eatcbfiT, 

their  golden  flowers  in  April  and  May.    From  and  the  purple  and  carmine  of  the  Aitoi, 

July  to  October  is  the  blossoming  period  of  the  form  a  rich  blending  of  colors.  The  ^^^^ 

great  order  of  eampo$itay  though  -some  of  its  has  its  representatives  here  also ;  and  mw 

most  numerous  genera  do  not  mature  their  its  modest  flowers  are  not  conspicnoos  ksoi| 

flowers  till  still  later  in  the  autumn.     The  the  more  gorgeous  semi-tropical  flon,  its  frau 

achiUea  or  milfoil;  the  more  than  20  species  attracts  attention  from  the  bri]lian<7  of  itec-^ior. 

of  eoreopM  with  their  yellow  flowers ;  the  The  soutiiern  states  have  no  native  "**i^ 

coarse  but  brilliant  helianthus  or  sunflower  rosa  lamgaia^  tJie  Cherokee  rose,  ^^|^ 

family,  of  which  there  are  25  indigenous  spe-  to  have  been  brought  from  Ghina,  he  rot? 

AiAfl  f    mxA    thA  mri^^fffML   i\r  flc^a  KonA    with   IfiB  Ini^iflrAnnfia     fliArn         Two    SDOCieS   of  9*^ 


cies ;  and  the  erigertm  or  flea  bane,  with  its  indigenous   there.     Two  species  of  H^ 

Jurplish  flowers,  appear  in  great  profusion  in  (harahack^,  S,  corymboKt^  with  J*""^^ 

uly,  August,  and  September;  as  ao  also  «cw-  corymb  of  flowers,  and  A  ftrttWM» wiuaw^ 

teUaria  (skullcap),  leonurus  (motherwort),  and  racemes  of  whitish  blossoms,  are  among  w 

several  other  of  the  Idbiatm,  and  the  brilliant  noticeable  members  of  the  order  fow««"i^ 

scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple  flowered  lobe-  region.   Mycantkw  floriita^oTS^^^^'^^^ 

lias.    In  October  and  ISovember  the  neglected  shrub,  remarkable  rather  for  its  exqoiate ni- 

fields  and  roadsides  are  brilliant  with  the  pink  grance  than  for  the  beauty  of  ^^^^^ 

flowers  of  the  €t^er  and  the  nodding  plumes  also  as    '^        ^  ~^     /Tx--#i— i 

of  the  iolidago  or  golden-rod,  two  prominent  evening 

members  of  &e  order  of  eompontat;  land  min-  large  wL 

Sled  with  them  are  numerous  less  conspicuous  kausas  and  Texas.     Another  flower  tf  ^ 

owers  of  the  same  or  allied  orders.    In  the  beauty  is  the  pas^flora  ^''^^'''^.^(r^^si, 

region  of  the  prairies  the  succession  of  flowers  flower,  a  native  of  North  and  Sontn  u^^ 

is  somewhat  different.    The  number  of  genera  The  Pincknega  wibefo,  a  mgaar^f  ^  ^ 

and  species  is  smaller,  but  the  varieties  are  al-  shrub  of  the  order  ^'''■"^^y^^bean 

most  endless.    Among  the  earliest  flowers  are  coast  from  South  CJarohnatoIionaiktf» 

the  pale  blue  hepatica  and  other  of  the  ranun-  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  delicate  pnip-  ^  ^ 

culaeea  of  more  brilliant  colors,  and  almost  as  are  numerous  species  of  the  ^^^"^  «f.v^ 

early  the  exquisite  flowers  of  tbe  eratagui  to-  region,  with  rich  purple  flowers,  ^^  n^, 

menUm  or  black  thorn,  and  the  beautiful  but  but  brilliant  lobelias  and  tbe  aston^^S^^ 

scentless  crimson  rose  of  the  prairies,  roM  w-  rods  make  up  their  fiill  share  ^*.^i-^ 

tigera.    A  week  or  two  later  the  white  and  autumn.    Their  monotony  is  reuew »; 
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flowers   e^nally  showy  and  less  coarse  and  flowers;  and  Ootoania  StantbunanOi  SeudherQ 
weed-like  in  appearance.    Echinacea  purpurea  rvheseens^  and  monotkrix  StansburianOy  three 
or  purple  cone  flower,  RudbecJda  triloba,  with  new  species  of  very  singular  appearance.    The 
flowers  of  deep  parple  and  gold,  and  helian-  last  named  belongs  to  the  order  eomposiUBj  and 
thus  radula,  with  a  dark  parple  disk  and  yellow  its  flower  possesses  considerable  beauty.    The 
rays,  ore  among  these.    Texas  has  in  many  re-  flora  of  California  and  Oregon  is  very  abun- 
specta  a  different  flora  from  any  of  the  states  dant,  and  differs  greatly  in  character  from  that 
C  or  N.  E.  of  it.    The  dogwood,  of  which  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
there  are  several  species,  flowers  in  Harch,  or  the  Rocky  mountains.     £yen  where  the 
and  the  dwarf  buckeye  (asculut  Texantu)  in  same  genera  are  found,  the  species  are  entirely 
the  same  month.    These,  however,  are  among  different.  There  are  numerous  flowering  plants 
the  later  flowers.     Moustania  cerulea^  called  of  Uie  order  «;r(>pAu2arMB,  which  are  exquisitely 
there  bluet^  puts  forth  its  azure  blossoms  in  beautiful.    Among  these  are  2  or  8  species  of 
January  and  February,  and  the  white  draba  mimulue,  or  monkey  flower :  M.  luUuSj  with 
(dra^  cuneifolia)  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  large  and  very  showv  flowers,  yellow  with 
£*ebruar)r.  Late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  spots  of  rose  or  purple ;  M,  eardinalis^  with 
the  formidable  yucca  alo\folia^  or  Spanish  dag-  brilliant  scarlet  flowers ;  and  M,  moachakus,  or 
ger,  conceals  its  deformities  with  its  abundant  musk  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  exhaling 
white  and  violet  blossoms ;  the  phlox  involu"  the  oaor  of  musk ;  and  2  species  of  pent^ 
crata^  or  wood  phlox,  displays  its  rich  carmine  Mtemon,  or  beard  tongue :  P.  speciosus,  with 
or  purple  flowers,  and  soon  after  its  congener,  a  rich  blue  flower,  and  P.  haroatus,  a  bright 
Gilia  coroTumfoUaj  waves  its  scarlet  plumes ;  scarlet  flower.     Of  the  hy&rophyUacea  there 
cratfBgus  spathulatay  the  Texan  hawthorn,  is  are  2  species:  nemophila   insianiSj  a  white 
also  covered  with  its  corymbs  of  white  flowers;  flower  with  a  blue  border,  and  2^.  maculata^ 
and  the  glossy  deep  green  leaves  of  the  black  white  with  violet-colored  spots.    Another  ex- 
haw  (viburnum  prun^olia)  contrast  flnely  with  ouisite  flower  of  the  order  polemoniacca  is  the 
its  snow- white  olossoms-  early  in  March.    A  wia  tricolor,  with  a  limb  of  lilac  blue,  throat 
little  later  come  the  various  species  of  prim-  purple,  and  tube  yellow.   The  indigenous  plant 
rose,  the  purple  lupines  ^upinus  villosus),  and  m  California,  however,  which  in  its  season  of 
the  Erigia  Oarohniana  or  dwarf  dandelion,  flowering  most  attracts  attention,  is  the  ribes 
Through  April  and  May  and  into  the  earlier  speeiomm  or  flowering  currant,  whose  large 
days  of  June  these  flowers  with  a  few  others  crimson  racemes  are  unrivalled  in  beauty ;  a 
continue  to  blossom;  but  the  summer  heats  kindred  species,  B,  mnguineumy  is  found  in 
soon  dry  up  vegetation  except  along  the  banks  Oregon.    A  peculimrity  of  the  flora  of  Oalifor- 
of  the  streams,  the  grasses  protect  their  green  nia  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  genera 
leaves  from  the  fierce  and  continuous  heat  by  belonging  to   the  two  great  orders  rosacea 
the  thatch  of  dead  grass  which  falls  over  tiiiem,  and  compositor    The  large  genera  of  cratoBgtu 
and  for  two  months  nature  dresses  in  russet,  (hawthorns),  rosa,  cerasua  (cherries),  prunus 
With  the  autumnal  rains  new  flowers  spring  (plums),  pyrus  (apples),  and  ruhus  (bramble), 
up.    The  order  compoHta  now  predominates  in  the  former,  are  scarcely  represented  at  all ; 
here  as  further  north,  but  it  is  rather  the  core-  while  in  the  latter  we  miss  cuter,  solidago  (gold- 
opn$,  helianthusy  silphium  or  rosin  weed,  and  en  rod),  coreopsis,  helianthus  (sunflower),  erige- 
chrysopsis,  than  the  solidago,  which  make  up  ron  (flea  bane),  chrysopsis,  eupatorium  (bone- 
the  yellow  blooms  of  autumn.     Of  solidago  set),  &c.    This  deficiency  is  more  than  made 
but  a  single  species  is  known  in  Texas,  and  up  by  the  amplitude  of  some  orders,  such  as 
that  not  very  abundant.    A  few  species  of  the  scrophularics  and  hydrophyUacecs,    In  general 
aster  make  tiieir  appearance,  and  the  dahlia,  a  it  may  be  said  that  the  nora  of  the  United 
native  of  Mexico,  finds  its  way  across  the  bor-  States  comprises  few  or  none  of  the  great  sta- 
der,  but  displays  few  of  that  infinitude  of  colors  pies  of  food ;  the  cereals  and  all  the  esculent 
which  careful  cultivation  has  produced  in  Uie  roots  are  naturalized,  but  many  of  them  have 
northern  states  and  Europe.    In  the  extreme  been  greatly  improved  by  their  transfer,  and 
west  of  Texas,  alon^  the  Bio  Grande,  the  cacti  are  now  produced  here  of  better  quality  than 
of  the  genera  opuntta^  melocactus,  cereus,  mam-  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    The  edible  cu- 
miliaria  {gravd\flora,  flagelliformis,  &c.),  con-  curbitaceai  (cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &c.) 
ceal  their  rough  and  terrible  thorns  with  the  are  also  all  naturalized,  as  are  most  of  the  fruits, 
most  gorgeous  flowers.    The  region  north  of  especially  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  quince, 
Texas,  and  extending  through  Arizona,  New  and  apncot.    The  edible  berries,  such  as  the 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  is  not  prolific  in  strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry^    whortle- 
flowers.    Artemisia  of  4  or  5  species,  really  a  berry,  bilberry,  cloudberry,  &c.,  are  mdigenous. 
wormwood,  though  called  by  the  hunters  wild  The  great  fibrous  staples  too,  cotton,  flax,  and 
sage,  and  senecio,  or  fire  weed,  are  the  principal  hemp,  are  naturalized  plants ;  while  the  agave, 
plants  on  the  plains.     The  most  remarkable  which  possesses  some  qualities  analogous  to  the 
flowers  of  the  region  are  2  species  of  spircsa.  last  of  these,  is  a  native  of  the  adjacent  country 
one,  S.  dumosa,  a  new  species  with  beautiful  of  Mexico. — The  zoology  of  the  United  States 
plumes ;  a  fragrant  and  elegant  omothera  (cos-  is  essentially  that  of  North  America,  nearly 
piUmj^  or  evening  primrose,  with  large  white  every  species  found  on  the  North  Axnerican 
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continent  haying  its  habitat  in  some  part  of  the  correctly  called  the  bnflUo,  is  the  only  T£d 
atates  or  territories.   The  quadrumana^  embra-  representative  of  the  ox  ftanHj,  Of  the  ts- 
cingthe  entire  monlcej  tribe  and  its  congeners,  phibious  mammals,  a  singular  Bpecies  Uti 
are  wanting.    Of  the  cheiroptera^  or  bat  tribe,  manatee  or  sea  cow  freqatots  the  shores  i 
there  are  8  genera  and  11  species.    Of  the  mT'  Florida  and  the  golf  of  Mexico.  The  poipm 
eophaga^  or  as  thej  are  frequently  called  camwih  and  5  or  6  species  of  dolphin,  among  than ::: 
roy  the  largest  is  itie  congar  or  catamount,  often  white  fish  or  white  whale,  and  the  hutLl 
improperly  called  panther,  which  is  not  a  na-  are  found  along  the  coast ;  and  the  smaDerspt 
tire  of  this  continent ;  he  is  a  formidable  ani*  cies  of  whale  are  not  nncommoo,  while  tk 
mal,  second  in  strength  and  ferocity  among  the  great  sperm  whale  appears  at  some  distass 
fdidm  to  the  lion  and  Bengal  tiger.    The  wild  from  the  coast,  but  in  the  latitude  of  cor  fos- 
oat  or  bay  lynx,  a  smaller  but  ferocious  crea-  sessions  on  the  Pacific.    The  bmUkm  » 
ture,  and  the  Canadian  lynx,  are  the  only  other  represented  by  the  mole,  8  genera  and  7  or  S 
indigenous  animals  of  the  cat  tribe.   There  are  species,  and  by  12  species  of  ^rev  mole,  all  of 
6  species  of  the  foz,  and  possibly  7,  the  com-  them  belonging  to  uie  genus  amtc.  imoD^tbe 
mon  red,  the  cross  fox  (by  some  conndered  numerous  representatives  of  the  great  orto 
only  a  variety  of  the  red),  the  black  or  silver,  Todjeaiia  in  the  United  States  are  the  bearer.  S 
the  prairie,  swift,  gray,  and  short-tailed  foz.  species  of  porcupine,  10  or  \l  of  aqdrreh 
Of  wolves  there  are  2  widely  different  species :  proper,  besiae  half  a  dozen  of  flfiog  aqmrrek, 
the  gray  wolf  of  the  wooded  districts,  a  savage  4  or  5  prurie  squirrels,  2  prairie  do^  and  ihe 
though  oowardly  animal,  of  which  there  are  gopher  or  pouched  rat,  of  whidi  there  are  ser* 
several  varieties,  known  as  the  reddish,  black,  end  species ;  the  woodchnck  or  American  mar- 
aud giant  wolf,  but  all  apparently  belonging  to  mot ;  the  muskrat ;  the  rat  tribe,  of  which  S 
the  same  species  (cams  oeeidentalu) ;  and  the  genera  and  8  or  more  species  are  indigeooos, 
prairie  wolf,  the  American  representative  of  the  viz.,  the  Florida  or  wood  rat,  the  bndi  rat  tad 
oriental  jackal.    To  the  digitigrada  also  be-  the  cotton  rat,  and  according  to  eome  also  tlie 
long  the  pine  marten  or  American  sable,  the  roof  or  white-bellied  rat,  but  this  seems  to  be 
American  fisher,  2  species  of  mink,  and  the  of  European  origin;  the  moose  tribe,  indodlE; 
weasel  and  American  ermine.      Among  the  the  common  mouse, 'of  which  there  are  4  fes- 
plantiQrada  we  have  the  black  bear,  which  is  era  and  19  or  20  species;  the  meadow  moo^  of 
not  uncommon  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  numerous  species;  thelenuningfOfwliici^tiffB 
Atlantic  states,  and  which,  though  reckoned  a  are  at  least  2 ;  the  hare  or  long-eared  nbK 
flesh-eater,  subsists  principally  on  honey,  grain,  of  which  there  are  at  least  6  species;  ind  the 
berries,  and  fruits ;  the  grisly  bear,  the  largest  short-eared  or  true  rabbit,  of  which  there  we 
and  most  formidable  of  American  carnivora ;  4  or  5.    The  martupialia^  which  in  Ao^^ 
and  possibly  another  species,  hardly  less  in  size,  form  so  important  a  cla»  of  manuui^  m 
though  of  not  quite  so  ferocious  a  temper,  a  nar  in  the  United  States  represented  by  a  aaz.i  p- 
tive  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  nus,  the  opossum,  of  which  there  are  S  spraes. 
and  known  as  the  Oalifomia  bear.    The  re-  one  ^t  and  the  other  west  of  the  Mississ^FP 
maininff  members  of  the  order  found  here  are  river.*— Of  birds  the  genera  and  species  ire« 
the  badger,  the  wolverene  or  glutton.  6  species  numerous,  that  only  the  morepromiDent  cia  w 
of  skunk,  and  the  raccoon,  of  which  tnere  are  2  named.  Of  the  order  raptcra{\Ai^  ^^    -^ 
spedes,  the  common  and  the  black-footed  rac-  eagle,  of  which  6  species  have  been  «*^^^ 
coon,the  latter  occurring  only  west  of  the  Rocky  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  takes  the  Dmpi«- 
mountains.    Of  the  ^mna^nuZo,  or  seal  family,  Next  follow  the  vultures,  ^^ '^'?VL**^ 
.but  one  representative,  the  common  seal,  occurs  haJf  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  ^y't^^*;?J 
on  the  United  States  coasts,  though  some  of  the  from  the  giant  king  vulture  of  Oalifonm  u>^ 
.other  genera  and  species  may  rarely  be  drifted  turkey  buzzard  and  carrion  crow  of  the  easj^ 
on  icebergs  to  its  northernmost  limits.    The  states;  the  hawks,  of  which  there  are  doii» 
ruminantia  are   represented  in  considerable  than  25  or  SO  species,  including  the  fii^»*j 
numbers  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  eer-  hen  hawk,  goshawk,  sparrow  ^*^**  *^!l 
tidm  or  deer  family  we  have  the  moose,  now  the  owls,  of  which  there  are  at  least  ^J^\ 
confined  to  the  N.  E.  states,  and  very  scarce  The  »con«wa  or  climbers  are  r^rescntedt>y^ 
even  there ;  the  wapiti,  commonly  but  incor-  Carolina  parrot,  the  only  bird  of  the  pi  • 
rectly  called  the  elk ;  and  6  or  6  species  of  deer,  tribe  in  the  United  States,  and  ^«  ^?^*' 
known  as  the  Virginian,  Califomian  black-tail-  era,  a  well  known  genus,  of  which  tt^^^^ 
ed,  Columbian  black-tailed,  the  long-tailed,  and  many  species.    The  order  ufrnm,  i^^ 
the  mule  deer,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  called  pauerini  or  patterns, Js  ^'^^^j^ 
species.    There  is  one  and  perhaps  two  spe-  in  the  United  States,  and  .'°^ .  ^  J!^^ 
cies  of  antelope,  the  American  prong-horn,  a  birds  as  well  as  those  distingnisheo^^^ 
native  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  and  a  cry  or  sharp  shrill  note.   The  mo<  ^^, 
congener  of  the  chamois,  being  the  one  best  members  of  the  order  *r®*^®*^^.  j^i^iDe 
known ;  and  one  of  the  sheep  family,  the  big-  eluding  the  bird  here  called  rom  [*    .^ 
horn  or  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  found  in  the  which  in  Europe  is  bestowed  ®"*?ji|,jji. 
whole  region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  different  bird),  the  mocking  bird,  sn<*^^^. 
Sierra  Nevada.    The  bison,  usually  though  in-  ly  less  skilful  congener  as  a  mimio,  w  c» 
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iie  swallows,  a  ntrnierons  family ;  fhe  finch  flat  fish,  &o, ;  and  of  fish  without  ventral  fins, 
ribe,  which  inclades  the  sparrows ;  the  king-  several  species  of  eels,  both  fresh  and  saltwater 
ishers;  the  crow  tribe ;  the  orioles,  noted  alike  fish,  and  the  lamprey.    The  shark,  of  which 
or  the  beanty  of  their  plumage  and  the  variety  there  are  16  or  18  species,  the  ray  or  skate,  of 
>f  their  song;  thegrakles  or  starlings;  and,  last  which  there  are  SO  or  40,  and  tibe  devU  fish, 
md  least,  but  the  most  beautiftil  of  all,  the  are  the  most  formidable  of  the  monsters  of  the 
lumming  birds.    The  r6W^«9,  divided  into  the  deep  on   the   American  coasts.     Other  fish 
(ab-orders  eolumba  and  gallincBj  are  also  nu-  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  the  table  are 
neronsly  represented.    Pigeons  and  doves  of  the  halibut,  tautog,  blue  fish,  sea  and  striped 
lamerous  species  are  found  in.  vast  numbers  bass,  tomcod,  porgy,  &c.;  and  from  the  rivers 
n  the  wooded  portions  of  the  western  and  and  lakes,  the  perch,  roach,  dace,  brook  trout, 
lorth-westem  states,  and  are  not  uncommon  lake  trout,  giant  pike  or  muscalonge,  and  the 
n  any  part  of  the  Union.    There  are  no  true  delicious  white  fish  of  the  lakes.    Of  mollnsks, 
)artridges  in  the  United  States,  the  partridge  the  acephala  are  widely  distributed  on  the  sea 
>f  the  northern  states  being  a  grouse,  and  that  coast  and  through  the  lakes  and  rivers.    The 
>f  the  southern  states  a  quail ;  but  the  grouse,  oyster  of  numerous  varieties  attains  a  flavor 
>f  at  least  a  dozen  species,  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  excellence  unknown  elsewhere ;  die  soft- 
md  several  other  species  of  g^inaceous  birds  shelled  clam  (mva  armaria)  and  the  quahaug 
>ccur  in  great  numbers.    Of  the  graUatares  or  or  round  clam  (  Venus  mereenaria)  are  also  much 
»-aders  we  have  the  flamingo,  several  herons,  prized  in  some  districts  as  articles  of  food, 
he  scarlet,  white,  and  glossy  ibis,  the  crane,  The  pecten  or  scollop  and  the  mussel  are  also 
:he  coot  or  mud  hen,  the  ridl,  sandpiiier,  avo*  edible  species  of  bivalves.    Others  of  the  order 
)et,  snipe,  gray  plover,  &c.    The  natatoreB  or  are  the  cockle,  hammer  shell,  razor  shell,  club 
(wimmers  are  here  a  very  numerous  order.    Of  shell,  waterpot  shell,  and  teredo  or  ship  worm ; 
he  ajiserinm  or  geese  there  are  about  20  species,  and  in  the  nvers  the  numerous  species  of  unto 
nclndtng  2  si>ecie8  of  swans ;  and  of  the  anati'  and  anodonta^  usually  called  fresh  water  clams, 
la  or  duck  family,  at  least  80.    There  are  also  are  abundant    The  pearl  oyster  has  been  found 
I  species  of  pelicans,  conflined  to  the  gulf  states,  on  the  Oalifornia  coast,  and  several  of  the  uni- 
\  great  number  of  species  of  gulls,  and  half  a  onida  secrete   pe&rls  of  considerable  value, 
iozen  cormorants. — In  reptiles  the  United  States  There  are  many  genera  and  species  of  land 
ire  less  prolific  than  some  other  countries,  snails,  and  slugs,  land  soles,  pond  snails,  lim- 
rhere  is  a  considerable  variety  of  tortoises,  pets,  whelks,  ear  shells,  mitre  shells,  and  others 
:hough  few  of  great  size ;  and  the  keys  or  small  of  the  gasteropoda;  and  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
!oral  islets  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the  and  gulf  of  Mexico  wash  upon  our  shores  great 
landy  spits  along  the  dhores  of  the  southern  numbers  of  the  cephalopoda  which  inhabit  their 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  are  frequented  by  the  waters,  among  them  the  nautilus,  squid,  spiru- 
rreen  and  other  sea  turtles  in  great  numbers.  2a,  sea  spiders,  &c.    The  eruUacea  are  numer- 
rhe  alligator  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  ous,  and  many  of  them  edible.    Crabs,  hermit 
he  g^ulf  states,  and  proves  very  destructive  to  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  horse-shoes  or  king 
^ttle  and  small  annuals,  sometimes,  though  crabs,  &c.,  abound  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  Uie 
*are1y,  attacking  men.    The  saurians  are  abun-  fresh  water  lobster  and  land  crab  are  found  in 
lant,  especially  in  the  southern  states,  and  in-  the  interior.   The  wood  louse  is  common  every- 
;lude  a  great  variety  of  lizards  (among  others,  where  in  damn  places,  and  many  of  the  para- 
he  chameleon),  skinks,  homed  frogs  {phrynoeo'  sitic  insects  belonging  to  this  class  are  familiar 
na\  monitors  or  safeguards,  &c.    The  ophid-  to  all.    Of  the  (traehnida  there  are  in  the  gulf 
ans  or  serpents  are  considerably  numerous,  states  some  venomous  species,  as  the  scorpion 
)ut  only  3  genera,  the  rattlesnakes,  the  mocca-  and  several  species  of  spider ;  but  for  the  most 
on  snakes,  and  the  vipers,  are  venomous.    The  part  the  spiders,  mites,  &o.,  of  the  United 
>lack  snake  (eoltiber  constrictor)  is  the  only  boa  States  are  harmless.    The  centipede,  though 
u  the  United  States.    The  batrachians  embrace  properly  belonging  to  the  tropics,  is  occasionally 
lumerous  species  of  frogs,  tree  frogs,  a  homed  found  in  the  south-western  states. — ^The  insect 
rog  (eeratophrys)j  2  or  8  species  of  toad,  the  tribes  are  too  numerous  to  receive  more  than  a 
(roteus,  siren,  8  or  4  tritons  or  newts,  and  about  passing  notice.    The  beetles  are  very  abundant, 
10  species  of  salamander. — The   number  of  and  include  many  genera.    There  are  22  species 
genera  and  species  of  fish  visiting  or  inhabiting  of  locust,  some  of  them  destructive  to  vegeta- 
he  waters  of  the  United  States  is  too  great  to  tion,  but  none  of  them  to  be  compared  with  the 
>e  fuUy  enumerated.    The  most  remarluble  of  locust  of  oriental  countries.    The  bee,  wasp, 
he  spine-finned  are  the  pickerel,  perch,  mack-  hornet,   and   bumblebee,  each   of  numerous 
^rel,  sword  fish,  and  mullet.     Among  those  species ;  the  vast  and  beautiful  tribe  of  butter- 
vith  soft  abdominal  fins,  the  best  known  are  fiies ;  grasshoppers  of  many  species  and  some- 
he  salmon,  the  shad,  of  which  some  varieties  times  of  great  destructive  power ;  the  whole 
)ossess  great  excellence,  the  menhaden  or  ale-  family  of  flies,  among  which,  beside  the  house 
/nfe,  the  herring,  pike,  and  carp ;  of  those  with  pests,  we  have  a  blistering  fly  nearly  equal  to 
K>ft  fins  at  the  throat,  the  cod,  the  fishery  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  other  insect  orders,  all 
vhich  employs  a  very  large  force  of  men  and  have  their  representatives ;  and  as  we  approach 
umishes  food  for  many  thousands,  flounders,  the  tropics  their  number  and  variety  greatly  in- 
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crease.    The  annelida  have  many  repreflenta-  beanty  and  sablimity.    Beiide  the  great  (&. 
tires  in  the  numerous  worms  which  infest  the  araet  of  Niagara,  there   are  sereral  vuer- 
country,  some  of  them  destroying  the  foliage  fidla  worthy  of  partionlar  notice,  iDdnding'J^ 
of  the  trees,  others  penetrating  the  wood,  others  falls  of  the  Ooonecticut  at  Bellows  FaUa,  Vt; 
still  the  roots  of  trees  and  esculent  vegetables.  Trenton  Falls,  in  Oneida  co,  N.T.;  the^ 
The  leech,  whidi  inhabits  marshy  ponds,  though  of  the  Mohawk  at  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  sod  ^  ii 
not  equal  in  power  to  the  Swedish  leech,  is  yet  Genesee  at  Bochester,  N.  Y. ;  tl^  Xatter^ 
formiaable  from  the  loss  of  blood  it  occasions  falls  on  the  OatsMll  mountains;  the  ftlket 
to  those  who  expose  themselves  to  its  attacks,  the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  K.  J. ;  of  the  1& 
and  occasionally  fastens  in  such  numbers  upon  sonri  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Daootah,  the  gm!- 
cattle  as  to  cause  their  death. — ^The  domestic  est  on  the  continent  after  Niagara;  6t  A> 
animals  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with  thony's  falls  of  the  lOsaisfflpp],  in  Mime^c-ti: 
one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  from  Europe,  and  the  5  remarkable  cascades  in  the  Yosmt 
Hie  horse,  though  not  native  to  this  continent,  valley,  Gal.,  one  of  which  is  sud  to  he  tU 
became  wild  at  an  early  period,  and  now  roams  highest  known  in  the  world.   The  most  re- 
in large  herds  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  but  is  do-  markable  caves  are  the  Mjimmotli  an  ioKefl- 
niesticated  without  great  difiSculty.  There  have  tacky ;  Madison^s  eave  and  Weir's  care,  Ti^ 
been  at  different  times  stocks  introduced  from  ginia;  Nicqjack  cave,  Georgia;  aad  JonDttk 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  from  Moroc-  cave,  near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Fottbe  least 
CO  and  Arabia;  much  attention  has  been  paid  interesting  among  the  pictoieaqne  features  of 
to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  some  of  the  country -are  the  remarkaUe  diaafi^  cut 
them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  speed  or  other  by  som^of  the  rivers  through  mges  of  hffls  or 
good  points.    The  asses  are  mainly  from  Spain  rocky  ridges.  Such  are  the  passage  of  the  Hud- 
and  Malta;  the  cattle  from  Great  Britain ;  the  son  tiirough  the  highlands  of  Kew  York;  the 
goats  from  the  south  of  Europe,  though  some  Delaware  Water  Gap;  the  pasaageofthePeto- 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Asiatic  spe-  mac  through  t^e  Blue  ridge  at  Harper^  Ferr: 
cies ;  and  the  sheep  fi'om  the  Southdown,  Saxon,  the  *^  gates  of  the  Bocky  mouDtaiDs'^  oq  the 
and  Spanish  Merino  breeds.    The  swine  are  of  upper  course  of  the  Missouri  in  Daeotah;  the 
various  stocks ;  one  breed,  conmion  in  central  deep  cafion  of  the  Red  river  on  the  N.  W.  fros- 
and  western  Virginia  and  other  mountainous  tier  of  Texas;  and  the  " cascades"  vbere  tite 
districts,  is  tall,  long,  and  gaunt,  of  ferocious  Oolumbia  river  breaks  throng  the  Caac^ 
nature  and  uncertain  origin ;  but  the  most  com-  range  on  the  boundary  between  WaaliiogtoB 
mon  breeds  are  the  Berkshire  (English)  and  territory  and  Oregon.    The  natoralhcidgeof 
Chinese,  and  crosses  upon  these.    Our  domestic  Virginia;  the  pictured  rocks  on  the  shoe  of 
dogs  and  cats  are  with  few  exceptions  of  Eu-  Lake  Superior  in  Michigan ;  and  the  popoiar 
ropeanorigin.    The  brown  or  Norway  rat  was  seaside  resorts,  such  as  Nahant  and  Ni&ti^et 
an  importation  from  the  country  whose  name  Mass.,  Newport,  R.T.,Bockaway,K.TnU^^ 
it  bears,  but  has  now  been  nearly  destroyed  by  Branch  and  Oape  May,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  neizij 
a  more  powerful  and  ferocious  black  rat,  said  all  the  scenes  above  mentioned,  are  deacnlMdc 
to  be  teom  the  south  of  Europe.    Efforts  have  other  articles.     Among  die  most  remfirbUe 
been  made,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  re-  natural  curiosities  of  the  country  most  akobj 
suit,  to  introduce  the  llama  of  South  America  included  the  groves  of  enormous  trees  dexnbed 
in  our  mountainous  districts.    The  attempt  to  in  the  article  California.— There  b  bo  ot^er 
acclimate  the  Bactrian  camel  in  Texas  and  country  in  the  world  which  oontaiiB  a  popois- 
CaJifornia  gives  greater  promise  of  success. —  tion  composed  of  sndi  hetwogenooni  ekoeate 
The  republic  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and  as  that  of  the  United  States.    The  chaneter  of 
other  objects  of  interest  to  travellers.    Im-  the  original  settlers  has  left  its  imprees  toi 
mense  numbers  of  persons  annually  resort  to  certain  extent  upon  their  deaoendants,  thop^ 
the  mineral  springs,  prominent  among  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  all  soeh  discM^ 
are  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  Saratoga  Springs,  tive  traces  have  been  obliterated  by  the  rtwiij 
Ballston  Spa,  Avon  Springs,  New  Lebanon  of  subsequent  immigration  from  all  parts « 
Springs,  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Brandy-  Europe.    In  New  England  tiiere  is  a  Mf 
wine  Springs,  Del.;  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  remnant  of  the  Puritan  character;  in  W- 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Sweet  Springs,  Va.;  Warm  land  the  descendants  of  the  En^iA  Boeie 
Springs,  N.  0. ;  Hot  Springs,  £rk» ;  and  Har-  Catholics,  who  came  over  with  Cfecil  Cii«-'^ 
rodsburg  and  Drennon  Springs,  Ey.  The  White  are  yet  a  prominent  element  of  the  popoW^ 
mountains  and  Monadnock  mountain  in  New  New  York  obtained  its  first  settlers  fr^o^^' 
Hampshire ;  Mt.  Eatahdin  in  Maine ;  Mt.  Tom,  land,  and  in  some  remote  villages  of  tw^*^ 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wachusett  mountain  in  Mas-  Dutch  was  not  long  ago  the  Isng^^l^ 
sachusetts ;  the  Catskills,  Adirondacs,  and  Al-  siderable  portion  of  the  inhaWtaaU  1** 
leghanies  in  New  York;  Schooley's  mountain '  ware  and  New  Jersey  were  first  ^^-^y. 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  Pilot  mountain  and  Mitch-  Dutch  and  Swedes;  Pennsylvania  by  £d^' 
elPs  peak  in  North  Carolina,  are  noted  for  Quakers,  followed  by  many  Germans,  ^^ 
their  striking  or  picturesque  scenery;  while  descendants  form  a  numerous  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope  population ;  North  Carolina  by  D<>"^"?f 
present   innumerable   scenes   of  unsurpassed  from  Virginia.   InSoutfaGsroiiDaaki^^"'' 
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l>er  of  Hagnenots  found  a  home  soon  after  itn  lion  of  African  blood,  as  samboes,  mnlattoea, 
first  settlement  by  whites.    Lonisiana,  when  qaadroons,  octoroons,  &c.    The  amount  and 
pnrchased  by  the  United  States,  was  inhabited  condition  of  the  Aftican  element  of  the  popula- 
cbieily  by  French  families.    Texas  and  Call-  tion  (classed   indiscriminately  as  slaves  and 
^rnia  are  still  to  some  extent  Spanish,  and  the  f^ee  colored)  are  exhibited  in  tables  II.,  IIL, 
latter  state  contains  23,140  Chinese.    The  Mor-  IV.,  and  V.    Table  VI.  shows  the  number  iuid 
mons  of  Utah  are  mainly  English,  with  a  large  places  of  nativity  of  the  foreign-born  inhabi- 
admixture  of  native  Americans,  Welsh,  Scandi-  tants  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  their 
navians,  and  other  nationalities.    In  the  other  distribution  among  the  several  states.  Thenum- 
states  the  first  settlers  cannot  be  said  to  have  berof  native-born  inhabitants  of  foreign  parent- 
transmitted  any  distinctive  national  traits  to  age  is  not  so  easily  determined.    The  corre- 
their  descendants  of  the  present  day.    In  many  sponding  statistics  for  1860,  not  being  yet  coUa- 
parts  of  the  newly  settled  north-west  there  is  ted  at  the  census  office,  cannot  be  given  in  the 
a  large  number  of  half-breeds  or  descendants  of  present  article.    (See  Emxobation.) — ^The  de- 
whites  and  Indians ;  but,  beyond  the  perpetu-  velopment  of  Uie  agricultural  resources  of  the 
ation  of  numerous  local  names,  the  impress  United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
left  upon  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  crease  of  the  population.    This  i^  owing  partly 
portions  of  the  country  by  its  aboriginal  inhab-  to  the  extraordinary  ^wth  of  commerce  and 
itants  is  scarcely  discernible.    They  have  there  manufactures,  which  m  many  cases  has  built 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  the  few  that  remain  u|)  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis- 
are  oniefly  gathered  in  small  communities  by  tricts,  and  partly  to  improper  methods  of  cultl- 
themselves,  more  or  less  assimilated  in  modes  vation.    Many  of  tlie  older  cultivated  districts 
of  life  to  their  white  neighbors.  In  the  extreme  do  not  yield  at  present  half  as  much  as  former- 
west  they  BtHl  form  in  many  places  the  principal  ly,  and  some  not  a  quarter  as  much.    The  fidl- 
or  sole  population,  and  roam  in  all  their  primi-  ing  off  is  easily  checked  by  a  judicious  rotation 
tive  wildness.    A  few  tribes,  like  the  Apaches,  of  crops,  and  an  application  of  a  few  of  the 
€k)manches,  and  Navajoes,  are  still  openly  or  se*  simplest  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry; 
cretly  hostile  to  the  whites.  In  all  cases  where  and  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  atten- 
it  has  been  practicable  the  Indians  have  been  tion  which  has  been  paid  to  the  science  of 
removed  to  " reservations"  of  land  set  apart  farmingfor  some  years  past,  is  gradually  giving 
for  their  use,  and  formerly  secured  in  common  to  the  United  States  a  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
to  the  tribe  or  part  of  a  tribe  which  occupied  carefully  tilled  countries  in  the  world.    (See 
them,  accordmg  to  theif  own  system  of  land  Agbicultube.)    The  greatest  wheat-producing 
ownership.    Since  1858,  however,  the  plan  has  state  is  Illinbis,  after  which  in  order  come  Wis- 
been  adopted  of  granting  titles  in  severalty  to  cousin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
tracts  of  40  to  80  acres  to  any  Indians  who  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Michigan.    There  has 
would  cultivate  them,  and  among  the  more  been  for  some  years  past  a  continual  falling  off 
civilized  tribes  this  has  had  a  good  effect  in  the  productiveness  of  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
Whenever  savage  Indians  can  be  induced  to  older  states.    The  true  wheat  soils  of  the  re- 
remove  to  reservations,  the  government  pays  pubHc  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  states,  exclud* 
them  for  the  land  they  relinquish,  and  it  has  ing  New  England  and  the  extreme  south ;  and 
now  invested  for  their  benefit  $3,896,241,  the  thoush  large  quantities  of  the  grain  are  pro- 
interest  of  which  is  regularly  paid  them.   They  duced  in  locahties  far  distant  from  these,  it  is 
also  receive  small  annuities  from  the  United  almost  exclunvely  of  the  Inferior  kind  known 
States.    A  part  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  as  spring  wheat.    The  prairie  states  yield  enor- 
Choctaws,  settled  in  the  Indian  territory,  have  mously  when  the  ground  is  first  broken,  but 
adopted  the  customs  of  civilization,  and  are  in  the  soil  wears  out  even  sooner  than  that  of  the 
some  sort  distinct  nations  under  the  protection  Atlantic  states.    Hie  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has 
of  the  United  States.    Exclusive  of  these,  the  diminished  in  50  years  fi*om  an  average  of  80 
Indians  have  241  farms  (6,112  acres)  in  cultiva-  bushels  an  acre  to  an  average  of  less  than  16. 
tion,  and  own  horses,  mules,  cattle,  farming  Many  portions  of  New  York  which  once  pro- 
implements,  and  other  personal  property  to  the  duced  25  bushels  an  acre  now  barely  average 
value  of  $4,670,048.    There  are  77  missionaries  5.    An  English  traveller  in  1775  was  amazed  to 
and  162  schools  among  them,  the  latter  having  find  that  the  land  around  Albany  yielded  30  or 
5,950  pupils  and  186  teachers.    The  manage-  40  bushels  an  acre,  even  with  the  most  imper- 
ment  of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to  a  bureau  feet  husbandry,  while  in  England  (where  the 
of  the  department  of  the  interior,  under  the  average  crop  is  now  86  bushels  an  acre)  the 
charge  of  a  commissioner.    Negroes  were  in-  best  managed  lands  did  not  yield  half  so  much, 
troduoed  as  slaves  into  all  the  colonies  in  their  The  average  yield  in  Albany  co.  in  1855  was 
infancy,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  now  4.68  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  7.88  of  spring 
in  the  country  are  still  held  as  such  in  15  of  the  wheat.    From  1840  to  1850  the  increase  in  the 
84  states,  forming  in  some  nearly  or  more  than  wheat  crop  of  the  whole  United  States  was 
half  the  population.    Their  commingling  with  only  15,662,672  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which 
the  dominant  race  has  produced  a  numerous  was  supplied  by  Michigan,  Indiana, '  Illinois, 
class  of  hybrids  of  all  shades  of  complexion,  Wiconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.    There  was  a 
known,  according  to  their  respective  proper-  smaU  increase  in  the  middle  states,  Virginia, 
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and  the  Carolina,  bat  in  EeDta<^,Teime8flee,  kansafl,  and  the  plant  has  also  beeacahhsri 

Ohio,  and  moflt  of  the  other  states,  a  very  large  with  snooess  in  Illinois.    In  general  it  mvU 

decrease,  showing  that  the  old  wheat  regions  said  that  the  middle  and  western  states  arenas 

were  rapidly  deteriorating.    This  is  owing  to  prodactive  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats;  the  sac^ 

the  system  of  exhanstive  cropping,  the  fanners  em  and  western  in  Indian  com ;  and  the  sodb- 

preferring  to  work  their  land  to  its  utmost  em  in  rioe.   Wool  and  Irish  potatoes  are  nisei 

capacity  nntil  it  wears  out,  and  then  to  remove  mostly  N.  of  lat.  84^ ;  tobacco  between  W  uc 

westward,  rather  than  to  be  at  any  expense  for  41° ;  sweet  potatoes  8.  of  40^ ;  barley,  a^lti 

fertilizers  or  to  practise  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  pears  N.  of  SS*' ;  peaches  8.  of  41**;  hec^ 

From  1850  to  1860,  however,  the  increase  was  flax,  and  hops  N.  of  84** ;  cane  sugar,  ortn^ 

70,647,487  bushels,  shared  in  different  proper-  figs,  bananas,  &c.,  S.  of  SS-**. — la.  1850  the  dos- 

tions  ^  all  the  states  except  Mfune,  Vermont,  ber  of  farms  in  all  the  states  and  terntons 

New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  show  a  was  1,449,075,  embracing  118,032,614  acres  cf 

decrease.     Ohio  is  almost  stationary,  with  a  improved,  and  180,528,000  of  unimproved  kid 

very  slight  increase.   Illinois  stands  first  in  the  (in  1860, 163,261,889  acres  improved,  sod  24fi,- 

Sroduction  of  Indian  com,  and  next  follow  608,244  unimproved).    The  unimproved  iaod 

Lissouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  consists  of  land  that  is  occupied  snd  necessary 

Iowa,  Yirginil^  Alabama,  G^rgia,  North  Oaro-  to  the  einoyment  of  the  improved,  though  not 

lina,  and  MississippL    The  greatest  quantities  itself  reclaimed ;  it  does  not  indode  mesdov. 

of  oats  are  raisea  m  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  The  value  of  fianns  was  $8,271,675,436  (1660^ 

Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Indi-  $6,650,872,507),  and  of  fanning  impl^ents 

ana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Ver-  and  machinery  $151,587,688  (1860,  t247,027,- 

mont;  of  rye,  in  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New  496) ;  total,  $3,428,163,064  (1860,  |6,8d7,900,- 

Jersey,  and  Kentucky ;  of  barley,  in  California,  003) ;  average  value  of  fiEuros,  $2,228;  syenge 

New. York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  of  buckwheat,  value  of  fiurning  implements  and  mschifieiT. 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio ;  of  beans  $105 ;  average  value  of  farms,  implenKnU  and 

and  peas,  in  MissiBsippi,  North  Carolina,  Geor-  machinery,  $2,862.    The  average  size  of  &rms 

gia.  South  Carolina,  and  New  York ;  of  orchard  was  208  acres,  the  greatest  average  being  ia 

products^  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  California  (4,466  acres),  and  the  smallest  la 

and  Indiana;  of  market  garden  products,  in  Utah (51  acres).  The  greatest  a^regateralBei 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  farms  ($554,546,642 ;  in  1860,  $80d,Ma^.^), 

Massachusetts ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  in  New  York  and  of  £uining  implements  and  mschioerT^tSi.* 

J  which  produces  more  than  any  8  other  states),  084,926 ;  in  1860,  $29,166,695)  were  in  Kev 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maine,  Illinois,  Miohigany  York.    The  greatest  averaige  values  of  iaiws 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire;  werein  the  District  of  Columbia ($6,481),  Lob- 
of  sweet  potatoes,  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  isiana  ($5,648),  and  New  Jersey  ($5,030);  aad 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  smallest  average  Talues  in  Utah  (tSST), 
Virginia ;  of  hay,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico  (|441),  and  Arkansas  ($B60).  Ibe 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon-  average  value  of  implements  and  machineiy 
sin ;  of  butter,  in  New  York  (which  produces  was  greatest  in  Louisiana  ($863),  where  cos- 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Penn-  plicated  processes  are  required  for  the  prodI]^ 
sylvania,    Ohio,    Illinois,    Indiana,   Vermont,  tion  of  sugar,  and  least  in  New  Mexico  {^1% 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  Missouri ;  the  next  to  the  highest  average  being  in  Xev 
of  cheese,  in  New  York  (which  produces  more  Jersey  ($185),  and  the  next  to  die  lowest  in 
than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Ohio,  Maine  ($49).    In  the  same  year  about  ,^  of  the 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetts ;  of  rice,  in  South  whole  area  of  the  states  and  territories  was  iia* 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  of  wool,  in  Ohio,  New  proved,  and  \  more  occupied  but  not  improT^^ 
York,  Pennsylvania,    and  Michigan ;  of  live  leaving  about  i  of  the  entire  area  unoccai^ed. 
stock,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylva^  The  improved  lands  comprised  in  New  Eopsd 
nia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  26.79  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  in  the  nuddk 
Indiana ;  of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  states  85.72  per  cent. ;  in  the  southern  ^Mta 
Tennessee, Maryland, North  Carolina,  Missouri,  16.07  per  cent.;  in  the  south-western  states 
and  Ohio ;  of  maple  sugar^n  New  York,  Ver-  exclusive  of  Texas,  10.17  per  cent ;  in  iJm 
mont,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.   Cane  north-western  states  12.90  per  cent ;  in  CtS* 
sugar  is  grown  largely  in  Louisiana,  and  to  but  fomia  and  the  organized  territories  M  P^ 
litUe  extent  elsewhere.    The  only  states  that  cent;  and  in  Texas  .42  percent    The  avenge 
produce  much  flax  are  New  York  and  Ken-  value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  Euglaad  vtf 
tucky;  and  the  only  ones  in  which  much  hemp  $20.27;  in  the  middle  states  $28.07:  m  tb» 
is  grown  are  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Mis-  southern  states  $5.84;  in  tiie  soath-vesttra 
souri.    New  York  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  states    $6.26 ;    in   the   nor^-westtts  ^^ 
hop  culture.  Wine  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ohio,  $11.89;  in  California  and  the  orgamisd  tern- 
California,  and  Kentucky.  The  best  cotton,  the  tories  $1.89 ;  in  Texas  $1.44.    The  proportioa 
fSunous  sea  island  variety,  is  raised  in  South  of  improved  land  to  the  whole  in  the  frN  states 
Carolina,  Oeorgia,  and  Florida.    The  greatest  was  14.72  per  cent ;  in  the  slave  stattf  lO-^*® 
number  of  bales  are  produced  in  Mississippi,  per  cent ;  m  the  United  States  7.71  p«r  ^ 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Ar-  The  proportion  of  occupied  land  to  the  vboi* 
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in  the  free  states  was  28.56  per  eent ;  in  the  Cold  Sprinff  on  the  Hudson,  at  Valley  Forge. 
slave  states  88.17  per  cent;   in  the  United  Penn.,  at  Durham,  below  Easton, ' Penn.,  and 
States  20.02  per  cent    llie  average  value  of  at  some  other  places.    The  necessitj  of  iron 
occupied  land  per  acre  in  the  free  states  was  for  so  many  uses  stimulated  its  manufacture 
$10 ;  in  the  slave  states  $6.09 ;  in  the  United  after  the  colonies  became  independent ;  and 
States  $11.14.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  though  it  was  largely  imported  from  Europe, 
the  different  crops  were :  hay  and  pasturage,  the  combination  of  skill  and  capital,  and  the 
88,000,000;  Indian  com,  31,000,000;  wheat,  known  existence  of  superior  ores,  makiug  the 
11,000,000 ;  oats,  7,500,000 ;  cotton,  5,000,000 ;  production  of  some  qualities  eaaier  and  cheaper 
rye,  1,200,000 ;  peas  and  beans,  1,000,000;  Irish  there  than  here,  there  was  a  healthy  and  satis- 
potatoes,  1,000,000;  sweet  potatoes,  750,000;  factory  growth  in  the  production  with  each 
buckwheat,  600,000 ;  tobacco,  400,000 ;  sugar,  successive  decade.     In  1830  there  were  239 
400,000;  barley,  800,000;  rice,  175,000;  hemp,  ftimaces,  making  191,536  tons,  which  was  con- 
110,000 ;  flax,  100,000 ;  orchards,  500,000 ;  gar-  verted  into  112,866  tons  of  bar  iron  and  28,273 
dens,  600,000 ;  vineyards,  250,000 ;  miscella-  tons  of  cast  iron ;  the  whole  having  an  aggre- 
neous,  .1,000,000.  These  figures  leave  17,247,614  gate  value  of  $13,829,760,  and  employing  29,- 
acres  of  land  returned  as  improved  unaccounted  254  hands.    In  1837  it  had  risen  to  250,000 
for.  The  largest  average  crop  per  acre  of  wheat  tons.    In  1850  the  census  report  gave  the  pro- 
was  in  Massachusetts,  16  bu^els;  the  smallest  duction  of  pig  iron  as  568,755  tons,  which  was 
in  G^rgia,  5  bushels ;  of  rye,  largest,  Ohio,  25  undoubtedly  below  the  trutfi,  as  the  local  sta- 
boidiels;  smallest,  Virginia,  5  bushels;  of  In-  tistics  of  Pennsylvania  alone  the  same  year'gave 
dian  com,  largest,  Oonnecticut,  40  bushels;  the  number  of  tons  produced  as  564,575.    The 
smallest.  South  Oarolina,  11  bushels;  of  oats,  census  of  1850  also  reported  as  employed  in 
largest,  Iowa,  36   bushels ;    smallest,  North  the  various  branches  of  iron  production  and 
Carolina,  10  bushels;  of  rice,  Florida,  1,850  manufacture  60,285   persons,  and   aggregate 
Iba.,  South  Carolina,  1,750  lbs.,  Louisiana,  1,400  products  of  over  $50,000,000.    In  1856  the 
lbs.;  of  tobacco,  largest,  Missouri,  775  lbs. ;  of  total  production  of  iron  had  risen  to  841,550 
seed  cotton,  lai^gest,  Texas,  750  lbs. ;  of  Irish  tons,  of  which  812,917  tons  were  pig  iron« 
potatoes,  largest,  Texas,  250  bushels ;  smallest,  There  was  also  imported  the  same  year  488,- 
Alabama,  60  bushels  ;ofsweet  potatoes,  largest,  998  tons  of  crude  iron,  making  tiie  whole 
Georgia,  400  bushels.    Of  the  whole  number  amount  used  1,380,548  tons.    The  manufacture 
of  74,031  cotton  plantations  in  the  southern  of  the  domestic  iron  that  year  yielded  products 
states  on  which  5  bales  and  upward  were  raised  valued  at  $47,771,236.    The  discovery  of  ex- 
dnring  the  previous  year,  16,100  were  in  Ala-  tensive  deposits  of  very  superior  ore  would 
bama,  15,110  in  Mississippi,  14,578  in  G^rgia,  have   increased  the   production   to  a   much 
11,522  in  South  Carolina,  4,205  in  Louisiana,  greater  extent,  but  for  the  competition  of  infe- 
4,043  in  Tennessee,  2,827  in  North  Carolina,  rior  qualities  of  foreign,  which  were  admitted 
2,262  in  Texas,  2,175  in  Arkansas,  990  in  Flor-  under  a  low  duty.   The  pig  iron  produced  dur* 
Ida,  198  in  Virginia,  and  21  in  Kentucky.    Of  ing  the  census  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  is 
2,681  sugar  plantations,  1,558  were  iu  Louisi-  stated  at  902,316  tons,  valued  at  $46,117,550; 
ana,  958  in  Florida,  and  165  in  Texas.    Of  551  and  395,536  tons  of  rolled  iron  were  produced, 
rice  plantations  on  which  20,000  lbs.  and  up-  of  the  value  of  $21,710,681 ;  making  the  aggre- 
ward  of  rough  rice  were  produced,  446  were  gate  value  of  pig  and  rolled  iron  produced  that 
in  South  Carolina,  80  in  Gkorgia,  and  25  in  year  $67,828,281.    The  pig  iron  is  largely  con- 
North  Carolina.  Of  15,745  tobacco  plantations  sumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  hoi- 
on  which  8,000  lbs.  and  upward  of  tobacco  low  ware,  which  are  produced  in  Ihe  United 
were  raised,  5,987  were  in  Kentucky,  5,817  in  States  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other 
Virginia,  2,215  in  Tennessee,  and  1,726   in  country  in  the  world. —The  cotton  manufao- 
Maryland.    A  detailed  statement  of  the  total  ture  was  commenced  in  this  country  in  1790, 
agricultural  production  of  the  United  States,  although  there  had  been  some  home  manufac- 
as  returned  by  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860,  ture  of  cotton  goods  prior  to  that  time.    In 
is  given  in  tables  IX.  and  X.— The  manufiGU)-  1815  about  $40,000,000  of  capital  was  invested 
taring   industry  of  the  United  States  dates  in  the  business,  90,000  bales  of  800  lbs.  each 
from  a  period  prior  to  their  existence  as  an  consumed,  81,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  pro- 
independent  nation.    Among  the  exports  of  duced,  and  nearly  100,000  operatives  employed 
the  New  England  colonies  and  New  i  ork,  un-  in  its  various  processes.    The  progress  of  the 
tfl  the  £ngfish  government  forbade  the  sale  manufacture  had  however  been  imi>eded  by 
of  their  manufactured,  products  abroad  from  the  large  quantities  of  English  cotton  goo& 
the  fear  of  its  competition  with  her  home  in-  imported  annually  from  Great  Britain,  where 
dastries^  were  products  of  the  loom,  the  for^e,  the  invention  of  the  power  loom  had  cheapened 
and  the  anvil,  wrought  with  creditable  skill,  the  cost  of  production.     The  invention  of  a 
•mid  the  most  discouraging  difficulties  from  power  loom  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  SeweU 
the  want  of  capital  and  machinery.    The  man-,  and  Jackson,  and  its  successfhl  operation  at 
u&cture  of  iron  was  conducted  on  a  lar^  Waltham  in  1818,  obviated  in  part  this  diffi- 
flcale  for  many  years  before  the  revolution  m  culty,  and  in  1822  the  first  cotton  mill  at  Low- 
PlTmouth  CO.,  Mass.,  at  Salisbury,  Oonn.,  near  ell  was  erected.    The  tariffs  of  1824, 1828,  and 
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1882  protected  the  mannfaocnrers,  and  the  pro-  ber  of  estabMnnentB  had  been  ndnce^lj 

daction  of  cotton  goods  increased  with  great  consolidation,  being  688  less  than  in  1850:  k 

rapidity,  while  their  price  gre^tlj  decreased,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  boas 

In  1831  the  number  of  cotton  mills  was  795,  had  risen  to  $86,620,527,  tiie  qnsntitjof  rot- 

with  1,246,508  spindles  and  88,606  looms,  pro-  used  to  80,886,672  lbs.,  to  which  were  M 

ducing  annually  280,461,990  yards  of  cloth,  16,008,625  lbs.  of  cotton  for  the  mixed  g!>ja 

consuming  77,757,816  lbs.  or  214,882  bales  of  and  the  yalue  of  the  product  to  |6S,$65,^ 

cotton,  and   employing  18,689   men,  88,927  — The  manufacture  of  leather  was  commeid 

women,  and  4,691  children ;  the  annual  value  yery  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  coIobkl 

of  manufactured  articles  was  $26,000,000,  and  being  one  of  the  class  of  mann&ctares  wcl 

the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  printed  was  est!-  adapted  to  new  settlements ;  imd  its  progics 

mated  at  40,000,000  yards.    At  this  time  there  has  been  steady  and  constant  to  the  presest 

were  no  cotton  mills  south  of  Delaware.    In  time.    The  large  tanneries  haye  nsoally  bea 

1840  there  were  1,240  miUs,  with  2,284,681  situated  in  districts  where  the  hemlock  and  oak 

spindles,  and  consuming  182,885,866  lbs.  or  abounded,  for  the  sake  of  obtaimng  ik  bvk 

882,089  bales  of  cotton.    The  protective  tariff  used  in  tanning  without  too  miicb  expense  cf 

of  1842  stimulated  the  business  by  checking  transportation.    In  1860  there  TrereiS,5S8tU' 

importations,  which  however  were  again  very  ning  and  currying  establishments  a  t&eUiutd 

large  under  the  low  tariff  of  1846 ;  yet  in  I860,'  States,  employing  22,675  pencns;  the  capital 

although  the  number  of  factories  was  reduced  invested  was  $20,602,946,  and  theialiie  of  tbe 

to  1,074,  their  total  capacity  was  greatly  in-  leatiier  produced  $37,702,883.  TheTetmnsof 

creased,  641,240  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each  1860  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  prodoctioii 

being  consumed,  and  $66,501,687  worth  of  of  leather  is  stated  at  $68,091,051.   Akoat 

goods  produced.    Of  these  manufactories,  218  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  consomed  st  boutt, 

were  in  the  southern  and  western,  and  the  re-  the  exports  of  leather  in  1860  bemg  od]t$67V 

mainder  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  809.  The  manufactures  of  leather  in  1850  vere: 

tendency  of  the  last  decade  was  still  farther  to  boots  and  shoes,  $68,967,408 ;  glorea,  |T0S,1M; 

the  consolidation  of  this  manufacture  in  a  com-  leather  belting,  $106,500 ;  morocco,  |3.861,S9$; 

paratively  small  number  of  establishments  with  patent  leather,  $1,868,800 ;  saddles  aad  bar- 

large  resources,  but  the  production  still  con-  ness,  $9,986,474;  total,  $69,946,761.  Tl)er^ 

tinued  to  increase,  and  had  reached  in  1860  turns  of  these  branches  of  manufictsR  for 

the  amount  of  $116,287,926 ;  of  the  916  manu-  1860  are  not  yet  coUated,  bnt  the  ineiease  in 

factories,  192  were  in  the  southern  and  west-  the  production  of  boots  and  sbo@,  Ptf^ 

em  states.    The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cot-  leather,  leather  belting,  and  saddlee  and  ^ 

ton  and  the  general  depression  of  business  con-  ness  is  known  to  have  been  very  large.  In 

sequent  upon  the  civil  war  have  since  that  date  states  which  in  1850  produced  the  ^|w^ 

temporarily  diminished  the  amount  of  produc-  quantity  of  leather,  eadi  of  them  eiceemng 

tion. — The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  $1,000,000,  were  Maine,  Mas8adinsetta»  ><» 

as  a  branch  of  home  industry  almost  from  the  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  MarTliiBj 

foundation  of  the  colonies,  but  was  not  con-  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.    In  1860  the  ^taw* « 

ducted  in  large  establishments  to  any  consider-  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Masaw* 

able  extent  till  after  1810.    In  the  census  re-  setts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jen^, 

port  of  1810,  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  almost  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  m 

entirely  produced  in  families,  was  stated  at  produced  leather  to  the  value  of  ^^,  ^ 

$25,608,788.    In  1820  the  large  manufactoriea  $1,000,000;  and  Massachusetts,  New  Tort  i^ 

only  were  reported,  and  the  production  was  Pennsylvania  had  each  more  than  donoW  Off 

$4,413,068.    Li  1830  it  had  risen  to  $14,528,-  production  of  1860.    The  states  of  Massacft!- 

166.    In  1840  the  amount  of  capital  invested  setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  mm 

was  $15,76'5,124,  the  quantity  of  wool  used  duoed  more  than  two  thirds  of  ">«  Y* 

60,808,624  lbs.,  the  number  of  persons  em-  amount    In  1860  Massachusetts  was  y«^«t 

ployed  21,342,  and  the  value  of  the  manufiao-  est  producer  of  boots  and  shoes,  manraacta^ 

tured  products  $20,696,699.    In  1850  the  man-  almost  half  the  entire  amonnt;  tbeother^ 

ufacturersof  broadcloths  had  learned  tiie  art  manufacturing  over  $1,000,000  each  wre  .^e 

of  dyeing  them  with  fast  colors,  and  this  branch  Hampshire,  Oonnecticut,  New  ^'^'^15^  ^ 

of  the  manufacture  had  received  a  very  con-  sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  OW  "j 

siderable  impulse ;  the  power  carpet  loom  had  these  states  together  prodoced  •^^Jlf^^ 

also  been  invented,  and  our  manufacturers  whole  amount    The  agricnltnral  ™ir*gj0 

were  able  to  produce  carpets  equal  in  quality  manufactured  in  the  United  States  ffl  i 

and  superior  in  durability  to  the  English.   The  were  valued  at  $6,842,610;  in  I860,  tf  ^v 


number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  802,614.    In  1860  only  one  ****®JJ[^'Ja  j 

that  year  was  2,447,  the  capital  invested  $26,-  manufactured  more  than  $1,006,000  wonn 

811,467;  70,862,829  lbs.  of  wool  were  used,  them,  and  only  five,  viz.,  Massacbjetta,  >^e 

and  the  value  of  products  was  $41,688,088.  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  ™^T 

These  totals  do  not  include  manufactures  in  $600,000.  In  1860  New  York  manuflicOTiwg 

which  cotton  and  wool  were  combined.     In  429,087;  Ohio  and  Illinois  eacheroecwi*^ 

1860,  as  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  num-  600,000,  Massachusetts  and  FennqrlvaBia  w» 
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(1,600,000 ;  andKentnoky,  Alabainft,  Wisoonsin,  oommeroe  was  to  a  oonaiderable  extent  sngpend- 
and  Indiana  produced  to  the  valne  of  over  half  ed,  owing  to  the  jealonsies  of  foreign  states  and 
a  million  dollars  each.  Steam  engines  and  ma-  the  riyalrj  of  the  seyerd  members  of  the  con- 
chinery  were  produced  in  1860  to  the  value  of  federation.  After  l^e  reorganization  of  the 
(46,117,550 ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa-  government  under  tiie  constitution  in  1789,  it 
clinsetts,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir-  speedily  attained  respectable  proportions.  The 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Califomia,  Oonneoticut,  and  tonnage,  which  in  1702  was  5&i,487,  in  1801 
Khode  Island  being  the  largest  producers,  had  increased  to  1,088,219 ;  the  imports,  which 
The  manufacture  of  flour  in  1850  amounted  to  in  1792  were  $81,500,000,  in  1801  were  $111,- 
$136,056,786  in  value,  employing  28,810  per-  868,511 ;  and  the  exports  had  risen  during  the 
SODS  and  a  capital  of  $54,415,581 ;  ^d  in  1860  same  period  from  $20,758,098  to  $94,115,925. 
the  value  had  increased  to  nearly  ^221,000,-  In  1807  the  tonnage  was  1,268,548,  the  imports 
000.  The  production  of  lumber,  which  in  $188,500,000,  and  the  exports  $108,848,150.  At 
1850  was  $58,520,966,  had  increased  in  1860  tibiis  point  American  commerce  received  a  blow 
to  $98,651,000.  The  following  branches  of  from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  years ;  the 
manu&cture,  which  in  1850  produced  the  an-  '*  orders  in  council '*  of  tiie  British  parliament, 
nexed  amounts,  have  also  greatly  increased:  followed  as  they  were  by  the  "Berlin  and 
bakers,  $18,294,229 ;  blacksmiths,  $16,048,586 ;  Milan  decrees'^  of  Napoleon,  and  by  our  own 
cabinet  ware,  $17,668,054;  calico  printing,  embargo  act  in  1807,  produced  a  terrible  stag- 
$13,680,806:  tallow  chandlery,  $10,199,780;  nation  in  our  commerce;  and  though  the 
dothiers  and  tailors,  $48.811,709 ;  coaches  and  amount  of  tonnage  did  not  vary  materially  for 
carriages,  $11,078,680 ;  distilleries,$15,770,240;  the  next  16  years,  the  imports  fell  off  in  1808 
hats  and  caps,  $14,819,864 ;  India  rubber  goods,  to  $56,990,000  and  the  en>orts  to  $22,480,960. 
$8,024,885 ;  firearms,  $1,178,014*;  musical  in-  The  war  of  1812-*15  ftimished  employment  to 
Btmments,  $2,680,715;  nails,  $7,662,144;  paper,  some  of  the  vessels  wMdh  would  otherwise 
$10,187,177;  pork  and  beef  packing,  $11,981,-  have  rotted  at  their  wharfe,  and  led  to  the 
642 ;  printing  and  publishing,  $11,586,549 ;  building  of  some  war  vessels  and  fast-sailing 
ship  and  boat  building,  $16,595,688;  quarry  privateers;  but  the  commerce  of  the  country 
products,  $8,180,116 ;  stoves  and  ranges,  $6,-  continued  to  declme  till  in  1814  it  had  fallen 
124,748;  sugar  refining,  $9,898,800;  tin  and  to  $12,965,000  imports  and  $6,927,441  exports, 
sheet  iron  works,  $8,988,188;  tobacconists,  The  close  of  the  war  gave  an  extraordinary  im- 
$13,491,147;  white  lead,  $5,242,218.  The  pulse  to  trade,  and  in  1815  the  imports  reach- 
mannfifcotnresof  plated  ware,  sewing  machines,  ed  $118,041,274,  while  in  1816  they  rose  to 
mowers  and  reapers,  petroleum  oils,  gutta  $147,108,000 ;  the  exports  of  these  two  years 
percha  goods,  shirts,  &c.,  which  do  not  appear  were  $52,557,758  and  $81,920,452.  From  this 
m  the  returns  of  1850,  nave  attained  a  suffi-  amount  of  importation,  whidi  was  excessive 
cient  magnitude  to  merit  a  prominent  podtion  for  the  wants  of  the  country  at  the  tune,  there 
among  the  manufactures  of  1860.  In  the  an-  was  a  fallmg  off  the  next  year  to  $99,260,000 ; 
nexed  tables  of  manufactures  (XI.  and  XII.)  the  and  from  that  period  to  1880,  wi<^  the  excep- 
fltatistics  for  1860  are  in  many  cases  given  in  tion  of  1818,  the  average  of  imports  did  not 
round  numbers,  the  returns  not  having  yet  exceed  $78,000,000,  and  the  exports  were  of 
been  fully  revised,  but  are  believed  to  be  about  t^  same  amount.  iVom  1881  to  1887, 
a  near  approximation  to  the  actual  results,  the  imports  and  exports  rapidly  increased,  the 
The  manumcturing  statistics  of  the  census  of  former  being  $189,980,086  in  1886,  and  the 
1850  have  never  appeared  in  ftill ;  our  state-  latter  $128,668,040.  The  revulsion  of  1887, 
ments  for  that  ^ear  are  taken  from  the  "  Ab-  and  the  combined  results  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
stract  of  the  Statistics  of  ManufSactures,  accord-  the  change  in  the  tariff,  and  the  secondary  ef> 
ing  to  the  Betums  of  the  Seventh  Census,'*  fects  of  the  great  financial  panic,  reduced  both 
published  by  order  of  congress  in  1859,  except  imports  and  exports,  which  touched  their  low- 
the  qu^tities  of  goods  produced,  not  found  est  point  in  1842.  From  that  date  the  increase 
there,  which  are  from  the  imperfect  ^'Gompen*  was  gradual  at  first,  but  more  n^id  in  the 
dium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  published  in  1854.  later  years,  up  to  1860,  when  ^e  exports  were 
^The  commerce  of  the  colonies  which  after-  $400,122,296,  and  tiie  imports  $862,168,941. 
ward  formed  the  United  States  early  attained  &  1868  there  was  indeed  a  considerable  de» 
a  considerable  magnitude.  In  1700  the  exports  cline  in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisiB  of 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  previous  year,  but  in  1869  and  1860  the  de- 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  amounted  to  ficiency  was  more  than  made  up.  The  civil 
about  £895,000,  and  their  imports  to  £844,000.  war  in  1861  reduced  both  imports  and  exports 
In  1760  the  exports  of  these  colonies  had  risen  far  below  the  standards  of  the  previous  years, 
to  £818,000  and  their  imports  to  £1,812,000.  Hie  principal  exports  of  that  year  were  as 
In  1776  the  exports  were  £1,920,000,  while  follows:  products  of  the  sea,  including  oils, 
the  imports,  which  in  the  previous  year  (1774)  whalebone,  spermaceti,  and  fish  dried,  smoked, 
were  £2.692,000,  fell  off  under  the  prospect  of  and  pickled,  $4,461,615 ;  products  of  the  for- 
the  comingwar  to  £196,000,  and  in  1776  to  est,  including  timber,  lumber,  shingles,  staves^ 
£56,400.  During  the  war,  and  until  the  adop-  oak  and  other  bark,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
tion  of  the  constitution,  tiade  langmshed,  and  reshi,  ashes,  ginseng,  skins,  and  frirs,  $10,260,- 
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809;  products  of  agricnltare,  beef,  tallow, 
hides,  horned  oatUe,  hatter,  cheese,  pork,  bi^ 
con,  lard,  wool,  domestie  ammals,  the  cereals, 
potatoes,  apples,  onions,  rice,  cotton  (only 
$84,051,483),  tobacco,  hemp,  doyer  and  flax 
seed,  brown  suffar,  and  hops,  $140,492,026; 
mann&ctnres,  $33,256,115;  coal,  $677,886; 
ice,  $172,268;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
$28,799,870i;  qnioksilTer,  $681,460;  articles 
not  enumerated,  mana&ctured,  $2,680,689; 
raw  prodnce,  $2,794,046.'  The  total  exports 
of  articles  of  American  production  amounted 
to  $228,699,486;  of  foreign  articles,  $20,645,- 
^7;  aggr^ste  exports,  $249,844,918.  The  im- 
ports were  reported  under  the  tariff  of  1857  till 
April  1, 1861,  and  after  that  date  under  the  tariff 
of  March  2,  1861,  forming  thus  two  separate 
schedules  of  great  length ;  the  whole  amount 
was  $885,650,163.  The  most  important  items 
were:  coffee,  $20,661,981;  tea,  $6,882,089; 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  $46,889,608 ; 
copper  in  various  forms,  $2,811,000;  linseed, 
$2,078,760;  raw  silk,  $1,411,000;  unmanufac- 
tured wool,  $4,568,100;  cotton  goods,  $24,- 
965,881 ;  silk  goods,  $28,715,729 ;  linen  goods, 
$8,006,211;  woollen  foods,  $26,828,850;  iron 
and  steel  manufactured  and  crude,  $16,468,008; 
BU^  and  molasses,  $34,778,649.  Tables  XIIL 
to  aXYI.  give  detailed  statistics  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  United  States 
for  various  periods.  In  1 854  a  treaty  was  enter- 
ed into  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  reciprocal  admission,  free  of  duty, 
into  the  former  and  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  with  the  consent  of 
their  several  legislative  bodies,  of  certain  speci- 
fied articles,  being  the  leading  productions  of 
those  countries ;  Uie  treaty  to  continue  in  force 
10  years,  and  afterward  until  12  months  after 
notice  given  by  either  party  of  a  desire  to  abro- 
gate it.  This  treaty  has  greatly  inci[^ased  the 
commerce  of  the  provinces,  and  opened  greater 
facilities  for  bringing  western  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Table  XXL  gives  a  general  view  of  its 
operation. — ^The  government  early  constructed 
several  exceUent  macadamized  roads,  among 
•  which  were  the  great  national  road  from  Bal- 
timore through  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  to 
St  Louis,  and  that  from  Bangor  to  Hamilton, 
Maine.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  system  of 
railroads  has  rendered  the  further  construc- 
tion of  these  highways  unnecessary;  mid  dur- 
ing the  year  1862  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  some  lines  of  railroad  as  military  roads 
for  government  purposes  was  discussed,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  attempted.  An  act  was  pass- 
ed by  congress,  however,  during  the  session  of 
1861-'2,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a. railroad 
to  the  Pacific  The  progress  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  within  the  past 
30  years  has  been  unexampled  in  its  rapidity. 
In  1882  there  were  181  miles  in  actual  opera- 
tion. From  1882  to  1842,  8,746  miles  ad- 
ditional were  constructed ;  from  1842  to  1852, 
7,001  miles;  and  from  1852  to  1862,  22,820 


miles.  The  present  extent  and  cost  of  nil. 
roads  in  the  United  States  are  shown  iatb 
following  table : 


Statet. 


ICaine 

New  Hunp«hire. 

Vermont 

KasMohusettfl  . . . 
Rhode  Island  • . . . 

Oonneoticnt , 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pdnnsylvania...., 

Delaware 

ICaryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina. . 

OeoTgla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

KentQoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

CalifomU 

Oregon  .......... 


Total. 


unm 

open. 


463 

sas 

IfiSS 

60 

670 

1»761 
200 

1,826 

16 

865 

448 

240 


666 
21 

118 
66 

117 


134 
03 
800 
474 
638 
271 
20 
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MUMopm 


6S0.78 

684.» 

675.67 
1,880.01 

186.82 

76190 
8,808.17 

800.26 
8,608.65 

U7.00 

628.80 
2,816.08 
1,287.42 
1,015.98 
1,608.16 

686.60 
1,434.70 
1,072.12 

88&00 
2,687.00 

704.83 
1,408.49 

869.90 
6,004.00 
1,404.15 
2,487.17 
8,849.70 
2,223.09 
1,167.80 
2,OS6l80 
1,628.00 
1,000.00 

848.28 
8.80 


51,11492 


Mr 

tnSt. 


CMitfnl 


4I9.M 
867.88 
515.07 

1,25173 
10U2 
S1&16 

2,76152 
eSLSS 

2,818.44 
186199 
4I5l89 

l,m2D 


ysku 


mis 

8B7J2 
8&% 


s&a 

1,25128 

ttU) 
4,23100 

7MJ0 
2,ltt.n 
8,0090 

883.09 

tm 

89115 

80145 

1100 

7105 

180 


SS££a 
2SiSL» 

58,gSlJ£ 

»;»» 

147,7iM» 
17,687 JS 

nmoeo 

14,451^ 

118,360136 
lUMSU 

mm 
»m 

19AM 


8^22187  tl»i.4ft^ 


In  the  article  Canal  will  be  fonndatftlfcrf 
the  canals  of  the  United  States,  with  then 
length,  cost,  cost  per  mile,  width,  depth,  an 
of  locks,  and  tonnage  of  boats  whkh  th«T  tiU 
admit.    There  were  at  that  time  (1858)  8,l»i 
miles  of  canals  completed,  and  the  o^feeasj 
somewhat  exceeded  $90,000,000.  Since  iM 
date  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  Uaj 
plain  canals  in  New  York  has  been  mm 
the  Vurffinia  canals  extended,  and  the  JJli8« 
enlarged.     The  total  expenditore  up  to  w 
present  time  is  not  less  than  $100,000,W^  a 
project  was  discussed  in  oongresB  m  1863  iff 
enlarging  the  Erie,  Ohamplain,  and  DlmoisMi 
Michigan  canab  at  the  e™nse  of  the  MtwM 
government,  so  as  to  admit  the  PJ?^.^ 
gunboats  from  the  Hudson  and  the  ib^^ 
to  the  great  lakes.    It  was  finafly  pos^ 
to  the  next  session.    The  length  of  v^ 
telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  m  1^ 
was  between  60,000  and  60,000  mile8,«Dd^ 
eludes  a  line  extending  serosa  the  con^: 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  and  Porthmd,  W^; 
while  active  measures  are  in  P^®^  "J^.u 
nect  this  with  one  from  St  PetwBborg  torn 
mouth  of  the  Amoor,  whidi  ^.f  rl>pe 
uninterrupted   communication  ^^''  vS 
through  Asia.    (See  TKiJioiULPH.>--TheF^ 
institutions  of  the  United  Stefofl  of  8  tit^"^ 
lent,  charitable,  literaiy,  or  ^^^ 
ter  are  numerous^  but  are  mow  ^^^ 
under  state  charters  and  desonhed  unaff 
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>reral   states.     Among  the  few  which  are  sbhool  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  may  pass  by  sue* 
irictly  national  in  oharacter,  are  the  Smith-  cessiye  examinations  to  the  highest  depart- 
>nian  institution,  founded  at  Washington  in  ment ;  and  there  being  no  ohaige  for  tuition, 
B46  under  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson;  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  ei^joys  the 
^e  national  observatory,  also  at   Washings  same  opportunities  of  education,  up  to  the 
on,  for  the  promotion  of  astronomical  and  completion  of  the  high  school  course,  as  the 
leteorological  science ;   and  the  "  American  chila  of  the  rich.    In  some  of  the  states  this 
Lssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  system  is  carried  still  further  by  the  organiza- 
convention  of  the  cultivators  and  friends  tion  of  free  state  universities.     The  greater 
if  physical  and  mathematical  science,  which  part  of  the  secondary  instruction  is,  however, 
Lolds  annual  or  semi-annual  sessions  in  differ-  miparted  in  incorporated  or  private  seminaries, 
nt  cities,  and  publishes  annual  volumes  of  academies,  institutes,  or  collegiate  schools,  the 
^  Transactions.''    There'  are  also  many  nation-  price  of  tuition  varying  with  the  location,  rep- 
J  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa-  utation,  number  of  teachers,  &c.    In  many  of 
ion,  religion,  benevolent  purposes,  and  different  these  the  pupils  board  and  lodge  either  in  the 
tranches  of  the  arts  and  sciences. — ^Education  family  of  the  principal  or  in  a  ooarding  house 
n  the  United  States  is  very  generally  diffused,  connected  with  the  school.     Most  of  these 
Che  number  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  New  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  impart  a  very 
England  states  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  thorough  and  judicious  course  of  instruction, 
ffrite  is  very  small.    In  the  middle  states  the  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  in 
Large  influx  offoreign  population,  a  considerable  1861  was  about  180.    They  differ  greatly  in 
proportion  of  whom  are  indifferent  to  the  edu-  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  course  of 
cation  of  their  children,  has  made  the  propor-  instruction,  some  being  little  more  than  acade^ 
tion  of  uneducated  persons  somewhat  greater,  mies  giving  an  elementary  course  in  mathe- 
Iq  the  southern  or  planting  states,  the  popula-  matics  and  classics,  while  others  are  nearly 
tion  is  too  widely  scattered  to  admit  of  success-  equal  to  the  best  classical  schools  of  Europe  in 
fal  public  schools  except  in  the  cities,  and  the  their  requirements.     A  few  are  universities, 
larger  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  whites  have  having  connected  with  them  departments  for 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  education ;  while  professional  or  scientific  study,  well  supplied 
in  most  of  these  states  it  is  by  local  law  a  penal  with  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  in  law, 
offence  to  teach  the  negroes  to  read.    In  the  medicine,  theology,  physical  science,  mathe- 
westem  states  ample  provision  is  made  for  matics,  &c.    Several  of  .the  states  have  state 
elementary  education.    In  all  the  new  states  universities,  or  institutions  bearing  that  name, 
one,  and  in  some  of  thom  two  sections  of  land  though  not  yet  folly  organized,  but  there  is  no 
(each  of  640  acres)  in  eadi  township  of  gov-  national  university.    Most  of  the  colleges,  in- 
emment  lands  are  reserved  for  school  purposes,  duding  some  of  the  best,  were  founded  and 
and  the  states  have  also  gprants  of  swamp  and  are  maintained  mainly  by  particular  religious 
other  lands  for  school  funds  and  for  the  estab-  denominations.    There  are  nearly  60  theologi- 
lishment  of  state  universities.     The  people  cal  schools  and  seminaries,  of  which  20  are 
generally  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  connected  with  colleges  or  universities  and 
elementary  education,  and  great  sacrifices  are  the   remainder  independent ;   about   24  law 
often  made  to  establish  and  maintain  good  and  schools,  of  which  16  are  connected  with  ool- 
accessible  schools.    That  these  schools,  even  leges  or  universities ;  about  60  medical  schools, 
in  those  states  which  are  furthest  advanced,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  departments  of 
are  as  efficient  or  thorough  in  their  instruction  universities  or  colleges ;   10  or  12  scientific 
as  they  should  be,  is  not  probable ;  but  thej  schools,  of  which  only  8  are  as  yet  connected 
have  made  very  great  improvement  within  the  with  universities,  viz. :  the  Lawrence  scientific 
past  20  years,  and  are  still  advancing.   In  what  school,  at  Oambridge,  Mass.,  with  Harvard  uni- 
is  sometimes  styled  secondary  education,  embra-  versity ;  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  at  New 
cing  a  very  wide  range,  from  the  select  school  Haven,  Conn.,  with  Yale  college;  and  the  Ohan- 
or  village  academy,  which  is  often  mainly  oc-  dler  scientific  school,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  with 
cnpied  with  rudimentary  studies,  to  the  high  Dartmouth  college.  One  has  also  been  project- 
school,  institute,  seminary,  or  collegiate  school  ed  in  connection  with  Union  college,  Schenec- 
(90  called),  the  number  of  schools  is  in  the  tady,  N.  Y.    The  following  statistics  and  esti- 
older  states  sufficiently  larse,  though  in  many  mates  of  the  number  of  pupils  and  cost  of 
of  them  the  instruction  mi^t  be  improved. .  In  instruction  in  private  schools,  high  schools, 
Beveral  of  the  northern  states  the  tendency  is  academies,  and  boarding  schools,  and  the  re- 
to  the  organization  of  graded  schools,  the  pub-  suits  of  the  latest  returns  of  colleges  and  schools 
he  schools  of  a  town  or  village  being  arranged  of  higher  instruction,  will  g^ve  an  approximate 
^  <^  to  have  one  or  more  high  schools,  equal  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  inter- 
f  k  k^^^  <^^u^  of  instruction  and  teaching  to  est  in  the  United  States.    The  estimates  of  the 
^na  best  academies,  three,  four,  or  more  gram-  number,  attendance,  and  expense  of  the  private 
^r  schools,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  inter-  schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade  are  deduced 
J»«diate  and  primary  schools,  all  supported  by  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  published  re- 
K  ^^  P^op^i^  fli^d  the  allowance  from  the  turns  from  8  widely  separated  states,  and  are 
Bcoool  fundi    The  pupil,  entering  the  primary  believed  to  be  below  the  truth : 
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iMtttntfou. 

RanlMr. 

Ho.  or 
IWPlls. 

aoAi 

M- 

tare 
p«plU 

Totol 

PriTftta     acbools,     high 
sehoola,  and  academies. 

Boarding  iehoola 

OoUegca 

Thcoloclcal  laatitations.. 
Law  scoools 

17,000 

1,150 

180 

68 

98 

45 

60 

99 

610,000 

57,600 

15,218 

1,879 

1,409 

6,480 

7,517 

1,968 

150 
161 
180 
900 
900 

150 

900 

17,660,000 

8,095,000 

9,449,998 

%,270 

981,800 

Ifadical  Bohoola 

loatitatlont  for  bUnd,daaf 

and  dnmh.  and  Idiots. . 
Selentlflo  schools  not  eon- 

nected  with  ooll^gai. . . 

1,086,000 

1,197,660 

941,600 

Total 

Add  «irp«Dditnr4  fbr  oomi_ 

18,470 

600,900 
oola 

191,706,518 
91,185,094 



Aggregata  annual  ezpes 
parposaa 

idltnra  1 

for  edaea 

tional 

149,801*140 

Table  XXXI.  gives  the  statistios  of  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools,  as  retomea 
bj  the  census  of  1850 ;  and  table  XXX.  the  sta- 
tistics of  common  school  education  for  1860, 
.derived  from  other  sources,  the  censos  retnms 
for  Uiat  year  not  being  yet  available.  In  the 
other  accessories. of  superior  education,  such 
as  librmes,  popular  and  scientific  courses  of 
lectures,  scientific  journals,  &c.,  the  United 
States,  mough  necessarily  far  behind  the  older 
states  of  Europe,  have  made  great  progress 
withih  a  few  years  past  There  are  8  public 
libraries  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes 
each,  10  containing  over  60,000  volumes,  and  20 
containing  over  80,000.  There  are  no  lecture 
foundations  or  endowments  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the 
GnJiam  lectures  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Smithsonian  course  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  institution  at  Washington ;  but  in 
almost  every  city  or  large  village  courses  of  lec- 
tures, some  of  them  scientific,  others  popular 
and  amusing,  are  delivered  every  year,  and  at- 
tended by  large  numbers.  The  scientific  Jour- 
nals receive  no  assistance,  like  many  of  the 
European  scientific  publications,  from  the  gov- 
ernment :  they  are  ably  conducted  and  weD 
sui)ported,  and  some  of  Uiem  have  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Europe  as  well  as  at  home.— "nie  press 
exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  read,  and  most  families  take 
at  least  one  newspaper,  and  many  take  several, 
beside  magazines.  The  leading  journals,  daily 
or  weekly,  political,  literary,  or  religious,  hav- 
ing a  large  circulation,  and  a  consequently 
large  advertising  patronage  (if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  tliey  admit  aclvertisments),  can  be  afford- 
ed at  a  low  price  and  still  expend  liberal  sums  in 
the  remuneration  of  editors,  reporters,  contrib- 
utors, and  correspondents;  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  literary  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  religious  newspaper  press  of  the 
large  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  both  in  its  literary  merits  and  its  dig- 
nity of  tone.    There  is  also  a  local  newspaper 
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peas,  which  exerts  in  the  agpegite  apo9«&; 
influence.  There  are  few  vffl^ges  of  l^OOui. 
habitants  in  the  country  which  do  not  8q^<e 
a  local  newspi^r,  edited  it  may  be  in  goeni 
with  no  great  ability,  yet  soffieingfordieti- 
pression  of  local  sentiments,  for  tbe  derek^ 
ment  of  local  talent,  and  oocaaonallj  foiE&f 
the  mouthpiece  of  some  vigoroni  and  colmfr 
ed  intellect  which  seeks  through  it  to  tM:^ 
the  community  it  represents.  The  nnmbtr  J 
newspapers  in  1850  was  2,526;  in  1860,  l^i 
Even  the  most  newly  settled  states  Utvi 

freaier  number  than  would  be  soppoied  po» 
le,  California  having  99  in  1859,  and  Texu  » 
in  1860.    Table  XXXIV.  shows  the  nmnbtf, 
character,  and  droulation  of  the  ner^papeis 
and  periodicals  of  the  United  States  in  1850  and 
I860.— There  is  no  established  or  state  cborck 
in  the  United  States.    The  most  unmeroQi  de- 
nomination, as  appears  in  the  tables,  is  the 
Boman  Catholic,  the  membenhip  of  which, 
unlike  the  Protestant  deDominati«s,mclTide3 
nearly  the  whole  population  sttendJDguponiu 
wor^iip.    It  has  some  churches  in  evs;  sute, 
but  isfound  chiefly  in  New  Yoik, Pennsjl^ 
nia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Looisiaos,  Mi>- 
aouri,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,TBcoiisB, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oalifomia.   But  a  small  pn- 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  howew,  Ktd 
.American  parentage,  most  of  them  bong  Irbt 
French,  and  German  immignntB,  and  their  iO' 
mediate  descendants.  The  next  in  numbers  are 
the  Methodists,  who  are  divided  into  se^eril 
bodies,  holding  in  general  nearl/  the  same  doc- 
trines, but  differing  either  in  their  views  c^tlij 
subject  of  slavery,  or  in  their  ideas  of  chuM 
government,  lay  representation,  itjnenaKy.  fit 
lliere  is  a  small  number  of  chnrdies,  semt  oi 
them  composed  mostly  of  Welsh  and  ttf  «• 
scendants,  which,  while  holding  Calvmi-^ 
doctrines,  adhere  to  tbe  Methodist  chnrchp^ 
ty,  and  are  known  as  Calviniatic  or  Congre* 
taonal  Methodists.     The  Methodists  sre  w 
leading  denomination  in  the  middle,  soot^a 
south-westem,  and  western  states,  and  pat^ 
also  in  the  Padfic  states  and  the  temtanrs, 
and  in  New  Engknd  they  occnpy  either  w 
second  or  third  rank.    The  Bapti^  »^^ 
to  the  Methodists  in  numbers, and thertw "J 
divided  into  several  denominafaona.  i^«iv 
ular  or  restricted  communion  Bsptirts  aw^ 
far  tie  most  numerous,  and  occnpy  tac  «a 
rank  in  numbers  in  the  southern,  soatiw 
em,  and  western  states,  «nd  perhaps  a^° 
New  England.    The  Freewill  &p^««^ 
fined  to  the  northern  and  north-w^^  «»J 
and  are  most  numerous  in  Maine,  ^^^JrbA 
shire,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  »d  Ion  ^ 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  «nd  the  fix  W« 
Baptists  are  mostly  confined  ^  Bh<^J^ 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  J^«  ^tlf 
God,  or  Winebrennarians,  difflar  «>»J*Q 
from  the  regular  Baptists;  ^J'^J^ 
principally  in  Pennsylvania..  The  Hen»^j. 
are  confined  almost  exdnsively  to  ra*^ 
vania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  New  To* 
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)iiiikw9  or  Tunk^n  are  found  in  the  same  in  the  phenomena  known  as  BpSritoal  man* 
tates.  The  "Biaciplea,^^  or  followers  of  Alex*  ifestations  or  oommumcations,  ana  in  many  in- 
nder  Campbell,  also  practise  immersion,  but  stances  hare  formed  themselves  into  oongre^a- 
re  not  usually  reckoned  among  the  Baptists ;  tions  for  religious  worship  in  accordance  with 
hej  are  found  mostly  in  Virginia,  Xentuckj,  the  viewspromulgated  bj^so  called  spiritual  me- 
)hio,  Pennsjlrania,  Indiana,  lUinois,  and  Ten*  diums.  These  organizations,  however,  include 
lessee.  The  Presbyterian  bodies  come  next  in  but  a  small  part  of  those  who  have  become 
lumbers.  The  largest  and  wealthiest  is  the  more  or  less  attracted  bjr  spiritualism,  and 
)ld  School  Presbyterian  church,  which  has  its  hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  of 
argest  membership  in  the  middle,  southern,  their  actual  numbers.  Of  the  minor  sects  not 
ma  south-western  states.  The  New  School  affiliated  with  the  leading  denominations  we 
Presbyterians  are  found  chiefly  in  the  middle  may  name  the  Moravians  or  **  United  Brethren 
ind  western  states,  and  the  Oumberland  Pres-  in  Christ,"  principally  found  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl* 
>yterians  in  the  south- western  states.  The  vania,  and  Indiana;  the  New  Jerusalem  church, 
Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  church  flourishes  or  Swedenborgians,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
>rincipally  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  the  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country;  the 
German  Reformed  church  in  Pennsylvania,  Shakers,  who  have  communities  in  5  or  6 
ilaryland.  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio;  and  the  states;  and  the  Mormons,  mostly  in  Utah  ter- 
[iUtherans,  consisting  mostly  of  German,  S wed*  ritoiy,  where  they  form  an  isolated  community. 
sh,  and  Danish  inmiigrants,  in  Pennsylvania,  Jewish  congregations  exist  in  most  of  the 
}Mo,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro*  larger  towns  of  the  Union,  consbting  in  large 
iaa,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis-  part  of  immigrants  from  Germany  and  Po- 
ioari,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Protestant  Episco-  land.  The  most  imnortant  are  those  of  New. 
pal  church,  tiiough  having  a  smaller  number  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San 
}f  communioants  than  most  of  those  previous-  Francisco^  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston. 
iy  mentioned,  is  a  nrominent  and  influential  The  salaries  of  the  dergy  are  generally  suffi- 
lenomination.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia^  cient  for  their  support,  and  even  in  the  smallest 
md  perhaps  some  other  of  our  larger  cities,  villages  or  rural  districts  materially  exceed 
its  congregations  are  more  wealthy  than  those  thos^  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  cu- 
Df  any  other  denomination.  B^ore  the  revo-  rates  of  England,  the  priests  of  the  smaller 
lation  it  was  the  established  diuroh  of  New  communes  of  France,  or  the  lowest  class  of  the 
York  and  Virginia;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  clergy  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
leading  denominations  in  those  states,  as  well  The  average  salary  of  Congregational  and  Prea- 
Bs  in  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylva-  byterian  ministers  is  said  to  be  $700;  of  the 
Dia.  The  Congregationalists  are  divided  into  Reformed  Dutch  and  Episcopal  clei^,  about 
two  bodies,  the  (Mhodox  or  Trinitarian  and  $600;  of  Baptist  ministers)  about  |500;  of 
the  Unitarian  Congregationalists.  The  for-  Methodist  ministers,  $400 ;  and  of  the  Soman 
mer  are  the  leading  denomination  in  the  New  Catholic  clergy,  $500.  Table  XXXn.  gives  the 
England  states,  and  have  a  considerable  num-  number  of  churches,  value  of  .church  property, 
ber  of  churohes  in  New  York  and  in  each  and  other  statistics  of  the  churches  of  each  de- 
of  the  western  and  Pacific  states,  but  very  nomination  in  each  state,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
few  in  the  other  middle  or  the  southern  or  bub  of  1850.  Table  XXXITI.  gives  the  number 
south-western  states.  The  Unitarian  Con-  of  diurches,  ministers,  and  members  of  the 
gregationaUsts  are  most  numerous  in  Massa-  principal  denominations  at  dates  near  Jan.  1861. 
Ghusetta,  but  have  some  congregations,  mostly  — ^The  several  states  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  in  Maine,  New  their  internal  afairs  are  concerned,  are  sov- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Yorli^  ereign  and  independent,  while  for  the  common 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  interests  of  all  tney  delegate  a  portion  of  their  ^ 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  powers  to  a  central  government,  whose  edicts  ' 
and  California.  The  denomination  taking  the  and  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  conflict 
distinctive  name  of  Christian  having .  their  with  the  constitution,  are  paramount  to  state 
largest  numbers  in  Tennessee,  Eentucky,  Ohio,  authority.  All  powers  not  expressly  granted 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  but  found  in  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal  government, 
nearly  all  the  other  states,  may  be  described  as  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
Unitarian  Baptists,  with  a  church  government  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people, 
flomewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Met^odbts.  The  government  consists  of  three  branches,  the 
The  Universalists  are  mostly  in  the  New  Eng^  legish^ve,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  ex- 
land  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  ecutive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  to- 
Ohio,  ]^6chigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon-  gether  with  a  vice-president  is  elected  for  4 
^n.  They  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  years  by  a  college  of  electors,  appointed  in  each 
oestorationists  and  the  Universalists  proper,  state  as  the  respective  legislatures  may  direct, 
whose  comparative  numbers  are  not  known,  each  state  returning  as  many  electors  as  it  is 
The  Friends  or  Quakers  are  divided  into  two  entitled  to  have  senators  and  representatives 
h<>dies,  the  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian,  and  the  in  congress.  In  South  Carolina  the  electors 
Hicksi|;e  or  Unitarian  Friends.  Of  late  years  a  are  chosen  by  (he  legislature ;  in  all  the  other 
large  number  of  persons  have  become  believers  states  by  popular  vote.   In  case  of  the  removal, 
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death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  president,  president  pro  Umj^ort ;  he  has  onlj  a  ts^ 
the  vice-president  sncceeds  to  the  presidency;  vote.    A  senator  must  be  80  years  of  i^j 
and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  both  president  and  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tate8,'aiid  attk 
vice-president,  congress  has  authority  to  de-  time  of  his  election  a  resident  witUn  the  sik 
clare  what  officer  shall  act  as  president  antil  for  which  he  is  chosen.    The  senate  has  s^ 
th,e  disability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  power  to  try  all  impeachments.   The  homecf 
be  elected..  By  act  of  congress  approved  March  representatives  is  composed  of  members  cbo^ 
1, 1792,  the  president  of  the  senate  ©ra  temporej  for  2  years  by  the  people  of  each  state;  ibej 
or  in  case  there  be  no  president  of  the  senate,  must  be  25  years  of  age,  7  yean  dtizeiii  of  ti» 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is  United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  their  electic 
to  act  as  president  in  such  a  case.    The  latter  residents  within  the  states  for  which  iheja 
contingency  has  as  yet  never  occurred,  and  the  chosen.     The  number  of  represeDtatiTes  i: 
former  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  on  the  death  congress  is  fixed  by  law  at  288,  and  thejm 
in  office  of  Presidents  Harrison  (1841)  and  apportioned  among  the  several  states  accordii^ 
Taylor  (1850).    When  there  is  no  election  of  to  their  representative  population,  which  h 
president  by  the  people  for  want  of  a  migority  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  number  of  free 
of  electoral  votes  for  any  one  candidate,  the  persons,  including  persons  bound  to  serriee  for 
house  of  representatives  chooses  the  president  a  term  of  years,  and  exdudrng  Indiana  not 
from  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of  taxed,  }  of  all  others  (i.  «.,  aUres).   £rerj 
votes,  the  body  of  representatives  from  each  state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  represoitatiTe. 
state  casting  a  single  vote.    Two  elections  by  New  states  admitted  after  the  appoTtiomnent 
the  house  have  occurred,  viz. :  in  1800  (under  (which  is  made  after  each  decemiial  ceDsos) 
the  original  provision  of  the  constitution,  whidi  elect  representatives  in  addition  to  the  Wted 
requir^  that  the  highest  candidate  should  be  number  of  283,  but  such  excess  oontinTiea  odIj 
president  and  the  next  highest  vice-president),  till  the  next  apportionment   There  are  ak) 
when,  there  being  a  Ue  between  Thomas  Jeffer-  delegates,  one  from  each  organized  territc^, 
son  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  former  was  chosen  who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  tiie  house,  but  na 
president  by  the  house ;  and  in  1 824,  when  John  to  vote.    Table  Y I.  shows  the  numb^  of  repre- 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.    The  president,  as  eentatives  to  which  the  several  states  were  en- 
well  as  all  other  civil  officers,  may  be  removed  titled  under  the  apportionments  of  185i)  sod 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  1860.    The  house  of  representatives  cfaoosed  its 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  own  speaker  and  other  officers;  has  the  sola 
misdemeanors.    He  is  commander-in-chief  of  power  of  impeachment ;  andoriginataaUbOls 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  relating  to  revenue.  Members  ofbothsoate  and 
several  states  when  they  are  called  into  the  house  receive  $6,000  for  each  congress  (|3,0()0 
actufd  service  of  the  general  government ;  and  a  year),  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $8  for  eveiy 
has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  20  miles  of  travel  in  the  usnal  road  in  going  to 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  gOTenunest 
ambassadors,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  The  pay  of  the  speaker  of  the  boose  and  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  oth-  president  of  the  senate  pro  temfon  is  $IS,OCO 
erwise  provided  for.    He  receives  a  salary  of  a  congress.    The  regular  sessions  of  congrMi 
$25,000  a  year,  and  the  vice-president  $8,000.  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  December^ 
All  acts  of  congress  must  be  presented  to  him  each  year,  and  extra  sessions  may  be  call«i  If 
before  they  can  become  l&w,  and  he  may  within  the  president  whenever  he  deems  it  neceaij. 
10  days  from  its  presentation  return  any  bill  The  term  of  office  of  representatives,  «m  coo- 
of  which  he  disapproves  to  the  house  in  which  sequently  the  duration  of  each  congrea,  ex- 
it originated,  stating  his  objections.    If  on  re-  pires  by  law  on  the  4th  day  of  March  rfereiT 
consideration  the  biU  is  again  passed  by  two  second  year.    Congress  has  power  to  «? «» 
thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  law.    The  collect  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises,  ▼!«<»  n«s 
president  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen,  85  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  State;  w 
years  of  age,  and  14  years  a  resident  within  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  twt« 
the  United  States.    He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  States;-  to  coin  money;  to  define  and  pouffl 
of  7  ministers,  called  the  secretaries  of  state,  piracy  and  offences  against  the  lavofnatJOBs; 
of  the  treasury,  of  the  interior,  of  the  navy,  to  declare  war ;  to  raise  and  gcpport  an  wo/ 
and  of  war,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  post-  and  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  twia^ 
master-general,  who  are  nominated  by  him  litia  when  required ;  and  to  exerdse  eiclp^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.    They  receive  legislation  in  all  cases  over  the  Distnctctf^ 
$8,000  a  year  each.    The  national  legislature  lumbia.    Congress  can  make  no  ^^'JT^' aJ 
consists  of  a  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and  an  establi^ment  of  religion,  or  prohibw^ 
house  of  representatives.    The  senate  consists  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  *^"^^7L^ti.e 
of  2  senators  from  each  state  chosen  by  the  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  "P^^^ 
respective  legislatures  for  6  years,  in  such  a  people  peaceably  to 'assemble  *"*^^^.P*^ 
way  that  one  third  of  the  whole  body  goes  out  the  government  for  a  redress  (^  ^*^!^ 
of  office  every  2  years.    The  vice-president  of  ^-The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  cowi 
the  United  States  is  president^f  the  senate  ex  ofie  ehief  justice  (salary  $6,500)  *"?fjj*r^ 
cjfficiOf  and  in  his  absence  the  senate  elects  a  Justices  (salary  $6,000  each),  appointed  lor 
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*j  the  president,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  conrt  is  held 

onsent  of  the  senatei  and  holding  one  ses-  twice  every  year  for  each  state  within  the  cir- 

ion  annnally  in  Waanington.     The  snpreme  cuit.     As  reorganized  by  act  of  congress  in 

ourt  has  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  in  all  1862,  the  circuits  are  constituted  as  follows :  1, 

ases  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 

>t  the  United  States^  and  treaties ;  cases  afEect-  Island,  and  Connecticut ;   2,  New  York  and 

Dg  ambassadors,  other  foreign  ministers,  and  Vermont ;  8,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ; 

onsuls ;  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritimejuris-  4,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 

liction;   controversies  to  which  the  United  Carolina;  5,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

>tates  may  be  a  party ;  controversies  between  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  6,  Louisiana,  Texas, 

k  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  7,  Ohio 

dtizena  of  different  states,  between  citizens  and  Indiana;  8, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 

>f  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  sin ;  9,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

>f  diflferent  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  There  is  also  a  circuit  court  in  the  District  of 

sitizens  thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  Columbia,  established  by  a  particular  act  of 

mbjects.     In  all  oases  affecting  ambassadors,  congress,  and  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  2 

>ther  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  associates ;  and  the  state  of  California  is  con- 

n  which  a  state  is  a  party,  it  has  original  ju-  stituted  as  an  extra  circuit,  with  a  judge  who 

risdiction ;  in  all  the  other  cases  before  men-  is  not  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court.    The 

:ioned,  the  constitution  gives  it  appellate  juris-  circuit  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  (pro- 

Siction,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  congress  vided  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $500)  in 

may  prescribe.    By  the  act  of  Sept.  24, 1789,  it  cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws ;  suits  on 

bias  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  controver-  contracts  brought  by  the  United  States;  suits 

sies  to  which  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between  at  common  law  where  any  officer  of  the  United 

a  state  and  its  citizens,  and  also  except  between  States  acts  under  authority  of  an  act  of  con- 

a  state  and  citizens  of  other  states  or  aliens,  gross ;  bills  in  equity  filed  by  the  United  States 

in  which  latter  case  it  has  original  but  not  ex-  against  the  debtor  of  their  debtor ;  civil  con- 

clnsive  jurisdiction.    It  has  exclusive  jurisdic-  troversies  between  a  citizen  of  the  state  in 

tioQ  of  all  such  suits  or  proceedings  against  which  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  an- 

ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  other  state ;  civil  suits  to  which  an  alien  is  a 

domestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of  party;  controversies  between  citizens  of  the 

law  can  have  consistently  with  the  law  of  na-  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 

tioQs ;  and  original  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiq-  fer^nt  states,  dec.    They  have  appellate  juris- 

tion  of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors  or  diction  from  the  district  courts  under  certain 

other  public  ministers,  or  to  which  a  consul  regulations,  the  appeals  taking  place  generally 

or  vice-consul  may  be  a  party.    By  the  11th  in  civil  causes  of  admiralty  or  maritime  juris- 

amendment  to  the  constitution  the  judicial  diction.    In  equity  they  have,  by  the  act  of 

power  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  con-  Sept.  1789,  original  cognizance  concurrent  with 

straed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  state  courts  of  suits  of  a  civil  nature  where  the 

commenced  or  prosecuted  against  any  one  of  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs, 

the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  $500,  and  the  United  States  are  plaintiffs  or 

or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit 

The  supreme  court  exercises  apnellate  jurisdic-  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  it  is 

tion  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from  the  final  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  state.    In 

judgments  of  the  circuit  courts,  of  the  district  criminal  matters  the  same  act  gives  the  circuit 

courts  exercising  the  powers  of  circuit  courts,  courts  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and 

and  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  territories  offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the 

exerdsiog  the  powers  of  circuit  courts  in  cer-  United  States,  except  where  that  act  otiierwise 

tain  cases.    It  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction  provides  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 

by  writ  of  error  from  the  final  judgments  and  otherwise  direct ;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 

decrees  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  or  cTquity  with  the  district  courts  of  aU  crimes  and  of- 

in  a  state  in  certain  oases  where  there  is  ques-  fences  cognizable  therein.    The  United  States 

tion  of  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  of  a  statute  are  also  divided  into  50  districts,  in  each  of 

of  or  authority  exercised  under  the  United  which  there  is  a  court  called  a  district  court; 

States ;  or  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  composed  of  one  judge  who  ift  to  reside  in  the 

of  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  state ;  district  for  which  he  is  appointed.     These 

or  of  the  right  construction  of  a  clause  of  the  courts  have  civil  iurisdiction  m  adnuralty  and 

coDstitntion,  treaty,  or  statute  of  or  authority  maritime  causea,  mcluding  prize  suits,  cases  of 

exercised  under  the  United  States.    It  has  like-  salvage,  and  seizures  under  the  laws  of  im- 

wlse  jurisdiction  in  civfl  and  criminal  cases  by  posts,  navigation,  or  trade  of  the  United  States; 

certificate  from  the  circuit  court  that  the  opin-  cases  of  seizure  on  land  under  the  laws  of  the 

ioQs  of  the  judges  are  divided  on  points  stated.  United  States ;  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeit^ 

The  circuit  courts  are  composed  each  of  a  jus-  ures  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  cases 

tice  of  the  supreme  court  and  a  judge  of  the  in  which  an  alien  sues  for  tort  in  violation  of 

district  court  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 

is  held.    The  United  States_are  divided  into  9  States;  suits  instituted  by  the  United  States; 

TOL.  XV.- 
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actions  hy  and  c^|ainst  oonBuls ;  and  oertaiii  sation ;  to  be  confrooted  widi  fibe  Titma 
caaee  in  equity.  Thej  have  criminal  jurisdio-  against  him;  to  hare  oompnlsoiy  process 
tion,  ooncun'ent  with  the  circtdt  conrtB,  of  all  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  mvor;  and  to  ijn 
crimes  and  offences  against  the  United  States  the  assistance  of  counsel  fcfr  his  defence.  li- 
the punishment  of  which  is  not  capital.  Ooorta  eeesiye  bail  maj  not  be  required,  nor  eimn 
are  established  by  the  United  States  in  each  of  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  onQsoal  poiik' 
the  territories,  their  constitution  and  functions  ments  inflicted.  Private  property  maj  not  !< 
being  prescribed  by  the  act  of  congress  organ-  taken  for  public  use  withoutjustcompenaaai. 
izing  each  territory.  In  general  they  assimilate  No  state  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  allisDce. « 
dosely  to  the  various  state  courts.  There  is  also  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marqae  and  it 
a  court  of  claims  composed  of  a  presiding  judge  prisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  cre£t,  or  mt 
and  2  associate  judges  (salary  $4,000  each),  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  1^  tender  fe 
which  holds  its  sessions  in  the  capitol  at  Wash-  debts ;  pass  any  bUl  of  attainder,  ex  poUfaet» 
ington.  All  the  other  courts  are  established  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  c<& 
by  the  authority  of  the  several  states,  and  their  tracts ;  grant  any  title  of  nobO^;  or  laj  anj 
organization  differs  according  to  the  state  laws,  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  witl^ 
The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im-  out  the  consent  of  congress,  eioept  what  mj 
peachment,  must  be  by  jury. — ^The  constitution  ber  necessary  for  executing  its  inspecdoo  hw% 
forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  The  net  produce  of  all  imposts  uk  duties  laid 
corpui,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in-  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  sbsll  be 
vasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  the  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasniy  of  tbe  United 

Eassing  of  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  past  /aeto  States.    Without  the  consent  of  eoDfras  no 

iw;  the  imposition  of  any  capitation  or  other  state  may  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage;  keep 

direct  tax  except  in  proportion  to  the  census,  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace;  entff 

or  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  anotlter 

any  state;  and  the  passing  of  any  commercial  state  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  espge  a 

or  revenue  regulation  giving  a  preference  to  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  each  inisi' 

the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another  nent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  dekj.  Ir» 

state,  or  obliging  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  son  against  the  United  States  consists  Qolriii 

state  to  enter,  (&ar,  or  pay  duties  in  another,  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adheior  to 

No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  ex-  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  eomfbit 

cept  in  consequence  of  anpropriations  made  by  The  punishment  of  treason  is  left  to  be  deM 

law,  and  a  statement  of  tne  public  receipts  *and  by  congress,  but  no  attainder  of  Reason  sbii! 

expenditures  must  be  published  from  time  to  work  corruption  of  blood  or  £6rfeitiire  esftjC 

time.    No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted  by  during  the  life  of  the  person  attaint^  Fc^ 

the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  ^t«jo 

ofiBce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  can  without  the  public  acts,  records,  and  jadidsl  prooee^- 

the  consent  of  congress  accept  of  any  present,  ings  of  every  other  state,  and  citixensofaa 

emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  from  state  are  entitled  to  all  the  priyfleges  m^ 

any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.    The  right  munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  itatea.  i> 

of  the  people  to  bear  arms  may  not  be  infringed ;  gitives  from  justice  escaping  from  omemJ 

soldiers  may  not  be  quartered  in  any  house  in  into  another  shall  be  delivered  np  on  osm 

time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  stste  fr«B 

nor  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  a  manner  to  which  they  have  fled.    Pasons  held  tosenw 

be  prescribed  by  law.  The  persons,  houses,  pa-  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  any  state,  escip- 

pers,  and  effects  of  the  people  are  exempt  from  ing  into  another  state,  must  be  giren  iip  o 

search  and  seizure  except  under  a  warrant  is-  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  their  ^^^^ 

sued  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  labor  is  due.    New  states  may  be  sdm^ 


for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  un-  junction  of  two  or  more  states  ^^'KJr^ 

lees  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  states,  without  tiie  consent  of  the  ^^S^*^*^ 

jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  a  of  eoogi^ 

forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  The  several  states  have  exehfiiTe  P^^^ 

in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  may  any  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  Yoters  «»-*^ 

person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  o£Scers,  and  the  form  of  their  state  f^- 

twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be  ment.    The  constitution  only  '•?"'*  ^ji^; 

compeUed  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  form  of  government  be  republk»iLi  m 

against  himself ;  norbedeprivedof  life,  liberty,  no  law  or  ordinance  be  passed  ^/^t<Lm, 

or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  In  iil  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  ^'^^^^^ 

criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  fiOball  eoj^oy  Congress  has  power  to  ^pose  o^  ^^  .    ^^^ 

the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im-  needfiil  rules  and  regulations  respeM  ^ 

partial  jury  of  tiie  state  and  district  wherein  territories  or  other  pivip&tj  ^^^^^'^^^T^a^. 

the  crime  shall  have  been  oomfhitted ;  to  be  in-  United  States ;  governors  and  <'^^^^L 

formed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aoca-  aries  for  the  organised  tenitori^i'^'Pi'^'^ 
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l>7  tiie  president.    The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  deht ;  and  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 

to  hold  slaves  within  the  territories,  which  had  Lincoln  it  stood  at  $88,996,810.    The  ontbreaJc 

long  been  a  subject  ^f  contention,  was  settled  hj  of  civil  war,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  and 

the  actof  congress  approved  June  20, 1862,  pro-  equipping  a  new  army  and  navy,  required  a 

liibiting  for  ever  involuntary  servitude  except  for  vast  expenditure,  which  could  only  be  met  by 

crime  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  bonds ;  but  the 

— ^The  finances  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  confidence  of  the  capitalists  and  the  people  in 

of  the  war  of  the  revolution  were  in  a  most  the  stability  and  financial  resources  of  the  gov- 

deplorable  state;  the  continental  currency  au-  emment  insured  the  negotiation  of  these  on 

thorized  by  congress,  and  emitted  in  vast  sums  favorable  terms.    On  Dec.  1,  1861,  the  new 

and  without  any  adequate  provision  for  its  pay-  government  had  issued  $160,000,000  of  bonds, 

ment,  had  depreciated  till  it  was  completely  $100,000,000  of  which  were  to  run  8  years, 

\rorthl6ss  ;    $500  in  continental  bills  would  and  to  bear  7.8  per  cent,  interest,  and  $60,000,- 

hardly  purchase  a  breakfast.    Spurious  emis-  000  were  20-vear  bonds  at  6  per  cent.    It  h»l 

Bions  of  large  sums  had  rendereid  the  whole  also  issued  $24,560,826  of  demand  treasury 

issue  of  doubtful  character,  and  much  of  it  was  notes  without  interest,  and  a  temporary  loan 

never  redeemed.    The  national  debt  was  very  of  $8,998,900 for  60 days;  making  in  ail  $178,- 

heavy,  while  the  developed  resources  of  the  544,225,  and  Increasing  the  national  debt  to 

country  were  small.    In  1791  the   national  $267,540,085.    In  1862  congress  authorized  the 

debt  was  $75,468,476,  and  for  the  next  16  years  emission  of  other  bonds  and  demand  notes;  and 

it  averaged  about  $80,000,000.    In  1806  com-  on  May  29,  1862,  the  debt  actually  incurred 

mencod  a  systematic  effort  for  its  reduction,  and  remaining  unpaid  was  as  follows : 

and  in  1812  it  was  $45,209,788.    The  war  of  T^^^YSjrA^rtnt          ^^SSin          '"^ 

1812-'15  raised  it  to  $127,884,984.    The  pros-  l2S iUt! 6 ^l ^nl:.::::  ^^^  oo 

perous  and  peaceM  period  which  followed  was    fo*"*.  }^  J  P®'  ««nj oJXSS^S  S 

eminently  favorable  to  the  gradual  reduction  LSSti^sSTrSSt*. ;:::::  ^Moo 

of  the  debt,  and  in  1885  it  had  been  practically    Loans,  1861, 6  per  oent i8,4i6,ooo  oo 

extinguished,  only  $861,289  remaining,  and  in  TS?ul5?nSter&»5Jd''^"''"'   »»*«^'^  <^  •^^^^^^  •^ 

1886  $291,089.    The  revenue  at  this  time  from  Prior  to  1857,  iDt  stopped..      los,iii  64 

the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  large  amount  S°der  jct  Dee.  la,  i^.. . . .     1T6,900  oo 

^     ^^  •   M.     r             i.            \    :»                  ixji^  under  act  uec  14,  IwMi. ....      nl,oOO  00 

of  receipts  for  customs,  had  accumulated  to  janeSSLisoo^andFebnuiiy 

such  an  extent  that  more  than  $28,000,000  and  M««h,  186I,  6  per  ct  9,767,900  00 

was  distributed  among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of  ^%V6%"«'St!^?f^*    111,600  0(V-    8382,16164 

their  population,  as  a  depont  liable  to  be  called  s-year  bonda,  7.8  per  cent . . .  .i9Q,fi88,460  00 

for  by  the  government  in  any  emergency,  but  SL^SS^Slii^'^i-r-  ^^^^  <»-  ^^*^iS  S 

..*   "^  J.  •   X        A      Ti.  -u  t  11   J       uregon  war  fleot, 6  per  cent. 878,450  00 

Without  interest.    It  has  never  been  recalled.    United  8tatee  notes,  no  int I4fi,880,ooo  00 

The  disasters  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis  Certiflcates  of  iadebtedneaa, «      ^ 

of  1887  compelled  the  government  to  incur  a  sanSwJ^Stri^^Viir'ct:::  a;6w;2w2L  40,818,400  06 

small  debt,  which  in  1889  was  reported  at  4peroent.tempoTBryioan...   6,018,04281 

$1 1 ,988,788.    This  was  reduced  in  the  two  fol-  *  «*' **"*■  *«°>P<»»nr  loan . ..  44,86fi.l»4  85-  60,778,666  fl6 

lowing  years;  but  while  the  change  in  the         Total  amount  of  pablio  debt |49i,448,084 11 

tariff  m  1842*  eventually  increased  the  amount  Averege  rate  of  intenet  on  the  entire  debt,  4864  per  cent 

of  receipts  from  customs,  the  heavy  expenses  ^^  tables  XXXV.  and  XXXYI.  will  be  found  the 
Sncurrea  in  the  Florida  war  more  than  kept  annual  revenue  and  expenditures  from  March 
pace  with  the  increasing  revenue,  and  the  debt  ^i  "^78%  to  June  80, 1861,  and  the  condition  of 
accumulated  to  $27,208,461  in  1848.  It  had  ^^  public  debt  and  the  nayinents  made  for  its 
fallen  to  $16,760,926  in  1846,  when  the  Mexican  redemption  and  interest  auring  the  same  period, 
war  and  the  assumption  of  the  debt  of  Texas,  ^^^  amount  received  from  loans  and  treasury 
the  Gadsden  purchase,  and  the  supposed  neces-  notes  from  March  4, 1789,  to  June  80, 1861,  was 
sity  for  maintaining  lines  of  government  mail  $462,986,664.64.  The  total  of  customs,  lands, 
steamers,  cooperated  to  increase  the  national  and  miscellaneous  is  larger  than  the  total  receipts 
debt.  In  1849  it  was  $64,704,694;  in  1858,  by  about  $89,000,000,  a  sum  which  represents 
$67,840,629.  From  this  point  it  fell  off,  the  losses,  unavailable  fhnds,  Ac.  During  this  pe- 
surplus  revenue  at  the  dl^sfld  of  the  govern-  ^od  of  72  years  there  have  been  17  general 
ment  enabling  it  to  buy  up  its  own  bonds,  ^^^  I®  special  tariff  enacted.  The  dates  of 
which  it  often  did  at  a  large  premium  in  ad-  ^h®  general  tarifis  are:  July  4, 1789;  Aug.  10, 
vance  of  their  maturity.  In  1867  the  debt  stood  1*^9^;  March  8,  1791;  May  2,  1792;  June  7, 
at  $29,060,887;  but  by  July  1,  1860,  it  had  1794;,  Jan.  29, 1795;  March  8,1797;  April  27, 
risen  to  $64,769,708.  The  condition  of  the  1^16;  May  22,  1824;  May  19,  1828;  July  14, 
country  m  the  last  4  months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  1^2 ;  March  2,  1888  (the  compromise  tariff); 
administration  compelled  a  still  farther  increase  ^P^*  I  ^i  I^I ;  Aug.  80, 18^ ;  July  80,  1846 ; 
.  March  8,  1867;  March  2, 1861.    The  price  of 

*The  UrIA  of  1824. 1888,  and  1882  were  pTotectfve,  and  ^®  public  lands  was  fixed  iu  1786  at  $1   per 

5**  tt^^.i"^*^  ?•  *\*.  *??^.^~™*" '*??J^  ~"«*™«^  ftore;  May  18,  1796,  it  was  raised  to  $8  per 

0d  with  a  slldinfp  scale  which  did  not  reach  ita  mintmam  of  -i««o   Knf  «♦  »  \f*^^  ^^4-^  «».  .^^^^.^...i  *^^i  ok 

doUcs  tm  1841;  and  the  new  protectlre  tariff  of  184S  had  •®^®'  ^^  *V*  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  reduced  tO  $1.25, 

at  flrrt  the  oA^et  of  redadng  tiie  amoant  of  reTena&  except  m  the  alternate  sections  where  gtanti 
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have  been  made,  in  which  it  is  held  at  $9.50  the  increased  dntiea  levied  on  niiM»  of  pa- 

per  acre.    The  receipts  of  the  government  for  eral  consumption,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  cq& 

the  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  were :  prehensive  tax  bill  passed  in  June,  1862,  cdi 

BaUnce  in  the  treMury,  Juno  80, 1860 $8,629,206  H  not  be  predicted.    The  estimated  expenditr^ 

Fromcustoin..    *®'SI?'i2  Si  for  the  same  year  are  ; 

From  pablie  Unds 870,tf58  64  ^  .  '' 

From  mUcellaneooB  sources 898,199  64  Fordvil  list,  other  than  for  the  ioterlorde- 

From  lo«ii8  and  treasary  notes 41,861,709  74  _    pertment  and  the  public  debt fSSLOSMns 

._- For  interior  deiwrtment  (pensions  sod  In- 

Asgregste    receipts  from  all  sonroes,  and  _    ^^^ns) iMKN 

balance $86,886,900  ST  For  the  war  department 9Sk,ViHi. 

nn  ji'x  ^      A.V.  •J  For  the  nayy  department tiilMJMlf 

1  ne  expenditures  for  tne  same  penoa  were :  Bedemption  of  the  loan  of  184S 2s^^m  *: 

For  the  dvll  list  (other  than  the  public  debt  Intearert  on  public  debt »,«Sil(4i 

and  the  Interior  department) $28,187,206  19  

For  interior  department(lndlans  and  pensions)    8,760,022  72        Aggregate  of  expenditures  for  the  yesr . . .  |l7i»l,3t' ;: 

For  the  wsr  department 22,9SU&0  44        «,    _*         ^  *^  .    ,.      .^  ^*    ^Z^^i^... 

Forthe  navy  department 12,428,577  09        Showing  a  deficiency  to  be  prorided  for  flf  piijSSU^^ 

For  payment  of '^xsscreditMns ^^'SI  S  The  construction  of  a  larger  number  of  iroa- 

For  redemption  of  loan  of  1846 1,000  00       i   .    j  i     ^       ^i.  aa.  ^*  .k-« 

For  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes 18,141,900  00  plated  Vessels  for  the  navy  than  WM  «t  tillS 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 4,000,178  76  time  contemplated,  and  the  bcresse  of  the 

Aggregate  expendituie $84,578,684  47  i^my  beyond  the  numbers  specified  in  the  art 

-  of  July,  1861,  have  probably  raised  tJie  imonnt 

Balance  in  the  treasury $2,257,065  80  required  for  the  war  and  nsfy  departaents 

These  statements,  it  will  be  noticed,  do  not  beyond  the  sums  specified  in  this  esdmste. 

include  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditure,  The  expenditure  under  the  ciTil  H  in  the 

which  are  distinct,  and  will  be  given  further  statement  of  expenses  in  1861,  iododed  the 

on.    The   secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the  compensation  of  members  of  congras  snd  thr 

oonunencement  of  the  session   of  the  87th  executive  and  judiciary  departmentg,  the  oS 

congress  (Dec.  1861),  presented  the  following  cers  of  the  mint  and  branches,  aasirtant  irtisa- 

estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  rers  and  their  clerks,  inspectors,  snireTois 

the  years  ending  June  80,  1862,  and  June  80,  general  and  their  clerks,  &c^  and  the  expeoseof 

1868.    Though  modified  to  some  extent  by  cir-  the  government  of  the  territories.  These  iteoi 

cumstances  not  then  foreseen,  they  will  not  amounted  to  $6,156,199.25.    Under  the  h^ 

probably  vary  greatly  from  the  actual  receipts  of  *'  miscellaneous''  are  included  expenditcres 

and  expenditures.  '  The  estimated  receipts  for  for  the  coast  survey ;  for  transportatioo  i<  the 

the  year  ending  June  80, 1862,  were :  mails  to  foreign  countries  and  by  sea;  fordci 

BaUnee  In  the  twaaufy,  July  1, 1861 $2,257,066  80  ciencies  of  revenue  in  the  post  office  deftft- 

Fromcnstoms 82,108,602  96  ment ;  Collecting  the  revenue  nx)m  coaoms:  UK 

flSSiSiSSiSS'«.-;iiiii;;;.::::::::"^       wl^jSSS  erectii*  «nd  mMntenanoe  of  ligbthonj^*^^ 

From  loans  and  treasury  notes  already  real-  the  erection  and  repairs  of  manne  fiO^iU'^ 

i«Ki  at  that  time.......  107,242^)68  14  custom  houscs,  &0. ;  the  taking  of  the  Sth  ftfl- 

From  amounts  yet  to  be  realised  on  loans  of  . i_         7\:         *  j,  , .  j*  ^  /_  «i,a  mr^r*. 

July  17  and  August  bT. 76,442,676  00  BUS ;  the  prmtmg  and  bmding  for  the  gorenh 

From  direct  tax 20,000,000  00  ment;  and  expenses  connected  With  the  goven- 

Aggreeateor»)tna]andestimatedresou»)e8  ?i^^*  ^^ ^h?***?^*'*  ^L^^T^^Z^t^f^Sli 

at  that  time  provided,  for  the  year $820,601,004  88  dlturOS  of  the  post  office  department  \vt^ 

The  estimated  expenditures  were :  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  ^^^J]\\ 

For  the  dvll  list $86,864,626  27  606,759.11,  of  which  $8,406  662.61  wasfortb^ 

For  the  interior  department  (Indians  and  transportation  of  inland  mails  and  the  psjiEtvt 

For  the  narr  daMTtment 67,817,988  88  $440,624.02  for  the  transportation  «f  We"?    I 

For  the  ndcmpdon  of  the  prlndpel  of  the     „  ^^  ^  ^  mails,  and  $326,097.86  for  the  owtt  mua  » 

ForCS^.;.:::::::::::::::::::::;:::  *^SS  California  and  dragon;  comp««.tiontop«- 

For  interest  on  public  debt 21,407,082  42  masters  and  their  clerks,  $3,461,868.40  ;^r^ 

Total  estimated  lUbilities  of  the  year $648,406,422  06  H^  stamps  and  Stomped  «» velop^  t». ' '-^^ 

^^  — _  payments  for  balances  due  on  Bntisfi  mw 

Showing  a  deaeieney  of  receipts  of $218,004,427  68  |i20,607.82;   for  balances  on  Frepcb  BJ^ 

This  deficiency  congress  provided  for  by  author-  $24,440.59 ;  payments  to  letter  carriers,  ll**' 

izing  the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  073.62,  &c.    lie  gross  reveiiDe  of  the  year  VJ 

and  bonds  to  the  necessary  amount.    For  the  $8,849,296.40,  of  which  $646,498.14  was  i^ 

year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  estimated  re-  letter  postage,  $6,864,791.48  for  stamps  «* 

ceipts  are :  $571,209.28  for  newspaper  and  P^nP^^^jfJ^  .* 

Fromcnstoms $40,000,000  00  age,  $19,805.66  for  registered  l«t*2f;£9i5 

From  public  lands 800,000  00  A?ft  «J  nn  Ri^Annnt  nf  IffSer  carriert,  l^^^. 

From  inlseellaneoas  sonrees 5,000,000  00  ^^5.0^  OU  aCWUnt  01  leoer  C«T*'^jIi  g  ^ 

From  the  direct  tax  laid  in  1861 20,000,000  00  on  account  of  emoluments,  and  ♦<*'*^  -^. 

From  internal  dntles 20,000,000  00  AAllftneonfi      Ag  onmDensationforthelrausp^ 

From  the  income  tax JO^J^  t^J^Tfree  miSl  T^  $7«^^ 

Total $o^80o,ooo.oo  priated  from  Other  fondfl,  and  thed^ci^-j^j 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  from  taxes  are  the  receipts  beyond  this  ^**-.*^'  jine  il 

greatly  imdereetimated,  as  the  revival  of  trade,  The  whole  number  of  post  offio«,  J  I 
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1861,  was  28,586 ;  the  nnmber  of  route  agents 
was  892,  and  of  local  agents  85 ;  the  number  of 
mail  routes  was  6,840,  and  their  length  140,899 
miles,  of  which  22,018  miles  was  by  railroad, 
5,339  b7  steamboat,  80,788  by  coach,  and  82,- 
809  by  inferior  means  of  transportation.  The 
number  of  miles  of  annual  transportation  was 
64,455,454.  The  cost  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion averaged  11  cts.  per  mile;  steamboat,  15^; 
coach,  11 ;  and  inferior  modes,  7  cts.  The  U. 
S.  mint  is  considered  a  bureau  of  the  treasury 
department.  In  the  following  table  its  coinage 
is  given  from  1858,  the  date  to  which  it  is 
brought  down  in  the  article  Coin  : 


regiments  of  artillery,  and  10  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. By  act  of  congress,  approved  July  29, 
1861,  the  president  was  authorized  to  add 
22,714  men  to  tibe  regular  army,  and  the  nomi- 
nal strength  of  the  force  is  now  (July  1,  1862) 
as  follows:  4  migor-generals,  10  brigadier- 
generals,  corps  of  engineers,  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  ordnance  department,  6  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  5  regiments  of  artillery, 
and  19  regiments  of  infantry.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiments  is  represented  in  flie  fol- 
lowing table : 


Ye»r». 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Aggreg^M. 

18W 

lodO 

1861 

119,777,418  70 
28,447,288  85 
80,708,400  64 

$4,099,228  95 
8,250,086  26 
2,883.706  94 

124,476,642  65 
26,697,919  61 
88,502,107  5S 

Total. 

1128,988,102  09 

110,883,567  15 

$184,766,669  84 

OrgMlntlOB. 


The  following  summary  gives  the  amount  of 
coinage  of  each  metal  from  the  establishment 
of  the  mint  to  June  80,  1861 : 

Gold $660,116,406  62 

Silver 128,159,481  97 

Copper 2,647,478  66 

Total $799,928,862  14 

Of  this  amount  about  $520,000,000  was  from 
ballion  derived  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1861, 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  its  branch  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  assay  office  at  New  York, 
were  more  fully,  employed  than  in  any  former 
year.  The  amount  of  bullion  received  at  the 
mint  and  its  branches  and  the  assay  office  was : 
gold,  $116,970,002.66;  silver,  $4,624,961.57; 
total  deposits,  $121,594,964.28.  Deducting  the 
redeposits,  the  amount  left  for  coinage  was 
$72,146,571.01.  The  coinage  for  the  year  was: 
gold  coins,  $60,693,287;  fine  gold  bars,  $20,- 
015,168,64;  silver  coins,  $2,605,700;  silver 
bars,  $278,006.94;  cent  coins,  $101,660;  total 
coinage,  $83,698,767.58 ;  number  of  pieces  of 
all  denominations  of  coin,  28,724,918.  The 
branch  mints  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dahlonega, 
Ga.,  and  New  Orleans  were  seized  by  the  con- 
federate authorities  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  of  1861,  and  no  returns  were  made  from 
them  later  than  March,  1861.  In  table  XXVII. 
will  be  found  detailed  statistics  of  the  banks  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  United  States  for 
the  8  years  ending  June  80, 1858-'61  ;,and  table 
XXYin.  completes  the  view  of  the  banking 
interest  in  the  United  States,  from  the  date  at 
which  it  is  left  in  the  article  Bank  to  the  close 
of  1861. — ^The  policy  of  the  country  has  never 
been  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  in  time  of 
peace,  but  to  rely  upon  volunteers  in  case  of 
any  emergency.  In  March,  1861,  the  army 
consisted  of  one  mcgor-general  (lieutenant- 
general  by  brevet),  4  brigadier-generals,  and 
16,000  other  officers  and  men.  The  several 
arms  of  the  service  were :  1  corps  of  engineers, 
1  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  1  ordnance 
corps,  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  regiments  of 
cavalry,  1  regiment  of  mounted  rifiemen,  4 


Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel .... 

Mijon 

Captains. 

First  lieutenants 

Second  lieutenants. . . . 
EnlistM  men,  minimnoi 

**  **  maximum 
Total,  minimum 

**     maximum 


f 


1 

1 

8 

12 

12 

24 


1,208 
•1,268 


HI 

5*5 


1 
1 

2 

12 

24 

12 

718 

1,068 

770 

1.110 


1 
1 

8 
12 

24 
24 
1,782 
1,794 
1,768 
1,867 


or 


1 
1 

2 

10 

10 

10 

548 

868 

582 

902 


The  new  regiments  are  organized  according  to 
their  maximuni  strength,  that  is,  in  8  battalions, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  large  a  part  of  their 
men  have  thus  far  been  enlisted.  The  corps  of 
engineers  consists  of  1  colonel,  4  lieutenant- 
colonels,  8  m^ors,  12  captains,  15  first  lieuten- 
ants, 15  second  lieutenants,  and  600  enlisted 
men.  The  topographical  engineers  comprise  1 
colonel,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  8  m^ors,  10  cap- 
tains, 18  first  lieutenants,  18  second  lieutenants, 
and  100  enlisted  men.  The  ordnance  depart- 
ment includes  1  brigadier-general,  2  colonels,  2 
lieutenant-colonels,  4  majors,  12  captains,  12 
first  lieutenants,  12  second  lieutenants,  15  mil- 
itary storekeepers,  and  440  enlisted  men.  In- 
cluding these  8  corps,  and  officers  of  the  staff, 
of  the  a^utant-general^s  department,  judge 
advocate^s  department,  inspector-generars  de- 
partment, one  signal  officer,  and  officers  of  the 
quartermaster's,  the  subsistence,  the  medical, 
and  the  pay  depj^rtments,  who  are  not  attached 
to  regimental  organizations,  the  total  nominal 
maximum  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  41,- 
247,  which  the  president  is  empowered  to  in- 
crease to  44,898  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  June 
17,  1850,  authorizing  him  to  raise  to  74  the 
number  of  privates  in  any  company  serving  on 
the  western  frontier  and  at  remote  and  distant 
stations.  This  has  been  done  in  69  of  the  198 
companies  of  the  old  army.  In  Jan.  1862,  the 
following  arsenals  and  armories  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  war  department :  Ken- 
nebec, Me. ;  Springfield  and  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
Ohamplain  (at  Vergennes),  Vt. ;  Watervliet  (at 
West  Troy)  and  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Alleghany 
(at  Pittsburg)  and  Frankford  (at  Bridesburg), 
!Penn. ;  Pikesville,  Md. ;  Washington,  D.  0. ; 
Fortress  Monroe,  Ya. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Detroit  (at  DearbomviUe), 
Mich. ;  and  Benicia,  Cal.  The  arsenals  atFay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Mount  Ver- 
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non,  Ala.,  Saton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Ban  Antonio^ 
Tex.,  were  seized  hj  the  secessionists  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  civil  war ;  and  that  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  was  bnmed  by  the  U.  8. 
forces  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  only  national  military  academy  is 
that  at  West  Point.  On  April  15, 1861,  the  pres- 
ident issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
militia  to  serve  for  8  months  in  pntting  down 
the  rising  in  the  southern  states,  and  by 
July  1, 77,875  men  had  come  forwiu*d  and  were 
in  the  field.  On  May  4  a  second  call  was  made 
for42,00#  volunteers  to  serve  S  years  or  during 
the  war,  and  on  July  27  congress  requested  the 
states  to  ftimish  500,000  volunteers  for  the 
same  period.  On  Dec.  1  the  strength  of  the 
entire  army,  volunteers  and  regulars,  was  re- 
ported by  the  secretary  of  war  as  follows : 


Arms. 


Bi^neen 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Riflemon  and  aharpthooten 
Infantry 


Total 640,«S7    I  20,334 


Volunteen.  j  Begul«n. 


B  •    •   « 

107 

bi^eu 

4,744 

20^ 

4,a08 

8,896 

•  •  •  • 

U7^ 

11,175 

Agsragata. 


107 

60,888 

24,688 

8,896 

668,388 


660,071 


In  July,  1862,  the  president  issued  a  call  for 
800,000  more  volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  4  ordered 
ft  draft  of  800,000  militia,  to  serve  for  9  months. 
The  number  of  m^jor-generals  of  volunteers, 
July  1, 1862,  was  21,  and  of  brigadier-generals 
194.  The  number  of  general  officers  of  volun- 
teers is  limited  by  act  of  congress  to  40  nu^r- 
generals  and  200  brigadier-generals.  The 
militia  force  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  received  at  the  office  of 
the  a^utant-general,  is  8,214,769,  including 
500  general  officers  and  8,453  general  staff 
officers.  These  figures,  however,  can  only  be 
taken  as  approximative.  Three  of  the  states 
and  all  the  territories  except  Utah  have  made 
no  returns,  and  the  returns  from  the  others 
are  for  various  dates  from  1827  to  1860.  (See 
Militia.)  A  large  part  of  the  militia  is  included 
in  the  above  mentioned  volunteer  force,  many 
regiments  having  entered  the  service  in  a  body. 
By  act  of  congress  passed  July  16,  1862,  the 
president  is  auSiorized  in  certain  emergencies 
to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  to  continue  them  in  service 
9  months;  and  if^  in  eonsequence  of  defects  in 
any  of  the  state  laws  or  in  the  execution  of 
them,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  for  en- 
rolling the  militia  or  otherwise  putting  this  act 
into  operation,  the  president  is  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  The 
enrolment  of  the  militia  must  in  all  cases  in- 
clude all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  and  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  representative 
population. — The  navy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  consisted  of  90  vessels,  pierced 
for  about  2,415  guns.  This  included  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  stationary  store  ships,  receiving 
ships,  and  vessels  worn  out  and  not  worth  re- 
Fairing.    The  available  force  was : 


1  ihlpof  tlw  Une Uwm. 

8Mgat66 »   406  " 

aOsloops 406  - 

•  brig*. 16  • 

Sstoresbipft , 7  • 

6  steftin  frigates Jia  - 

6  flrat  class  staam  doops 90  * 

4  flnt  o1m«  sidd-wheel  sfceamers 46  * 

8  second  class  steam  sloops 45  * 

5  third  class  screw  steamers 2$  ' 

4  seooBd  class  side-wheel  rteamen 8  " 

Ssteamtenden 4  " 

Of  this  force  the  following  were  in  commis- 
sion, the  remainder  being  in  ordinary,  disman- 
tled, &c, : 

Sfrlgates lODnM 

Usloops m  *- 

Sstore  ships 7    " 

IscrewfHgate IS    " 

6  first  class  steam  sloops '. 90    ** 

8  dde-wheel  steamers 85    ** 

8  second  class  steam  sloops ^    ** 

6  third  class  screw  steamers 98    " 

8  tido-wheel  steamers 5    ** 

Isteamtender 1    ** 

4a  Wgoiu. 

These  vessels  had  a  complement,  exolusive  of 
officers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  men.  One 
vessel  (the  sloop  Levant)  was  lost  in  the  Ps- 
cific ;  one  steamer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  i^  Pensacola;  one  siesm  iH^ate 
(the  Merrimac),  partially  destroyed  and  sunk  at 
Norfolk,  was  afterward  raised  by  the  confeder- 
ates and  cased  with  iron ;  and  two  sloops  and 
one  brig,  beside  several  worthless  vessels,  were 
destroyed  at  Norfolk  when  that  place  was 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  forces.  Bj  the 
completion  of  unfinished  vessels,  and  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  others,  the  n&rj  had 
been  increased,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
of  that  department  (Dec.  1861),  to  264  vessels 
(including  those  under  construction),  moanting 
2,667  guns,  measuring  218,016  tons,  and  man- 
ned by  22,000  seamen.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


OUm. 


Old  Natt. 


Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops 

Brigs 

Store  ships 

Receiving  shipa,  a^c 

Screw  frigates 

First  class  screw  sloops 

First  class  side-wheel  steam  a-oops. 

Second  class  screw  sloops 

Third  olassvcrew  sloops 

Third  class  side- wheel  steamers . .. 
Steam  tenders 


PUBCHASBD  YBSSBLS. 

Side- wheel  steamers 

Screw  steamers 

Ships 

Scho(Maera ■ 

Barks • 

Brigs 

Ybbsbls  OoxreTRVcni). 
Screw  bI< 


loops.... 
Steam  gnnooats 
Side-wheel  steamers 


So.  of 


« 
7 
17 
2 
S 
6 
0 
6 
4 
8 
5 
4 
2 

S6 
43 
18 
24 
18 
2 


]4 

23 
12 


Iron-olad  steamers -^      ' 


G«iu. 


604 
350 
342 

12 

7 

106 

222 

100 

46 

a 

28 
8 
4 

160 

178 

S2 

49 

78 

4 

88 
93 
48 

18 


Toaaifi- 


12.10* 

16,031 

638 

StS 

6,340 

2i,ia 

11,»8 
8,00$ 
7^ 
S,«» 
1,808 


Total. 


6,33* 

8,453 

480 


16,787 

11,661 
8,400 

4fi» 


The  purchased  yessels  were  all  selected 
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tfeba  merohaat  marine,  and  altered  to  fit  them  to  Jeet  to  the  laws  and  regalations  of  the  navj 
the  necessities  of  war.    Though  most  of  them  except  when  detached  for  service  with  the 
ivould  be  found  incapable  of  standing  a  regular  army  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  United 
naval  contest,  thoj  haye  proved  well  adapted  States.    As  reorganizea  hy  Oongress  in  1861,  it 
for  blockading  service,  for  transports,  and  for  consiBts  of  1  colonel  commandant^  1  oolonel,  2 
coast  and  river  fleets.    In  addition  to  the  ves*  lieutenant-colonels,' 4  majors,  1  adjutant  and  in- 
sels  enumerated  above  are  the  gunboat,  ram,  specter,  1  paymaster,  1  quartermaster,  2  assistant 
and  mortar  fleets  built  for  action  on  the  Missis-  quartermasters,  20  captains,  80  first  lieutenants, 
sippi  and  other  western  waters,  under  authority  80  second  lieutenants,  and  8,074  enlisted  men.-* 
of  the  war  department,  hut  since  transferred  to  Hibtobt.    The  country  now  comprised  with- 
the  control  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.    The  in  the  United  States  was,  when  first  visited  by 
l^onboats,  constructed  by  order  of  Gen.  Fre-  Europeans,  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  red  or 
mont,  are  12  in  number,  mounting  in  the  aggre-  copper-colored  race  commonly  called  American 
gate  126  guns,  beside  a  rifled  12-pounder  boat  Indians.    Of  the  origin  of  these  people  nothing 
howitsseroneachyessel.   Thegunsareall82,42,  is  positively  known,  though  their  own  vague 
and  64-ponnder9,  except  one,  a  128-pounder.  traditions  and  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
Seven  of  the  gunboats  are  iron-plated.    Gren.  tribes  of  north-eastern  Asia  give  a  certain  de- 
Fremont  also  caused  88  mortar  boats  to  be  gree  of  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  their  an- 
built,  each  about  60  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  cestors  came  to  America  by  way  of  Behring^s 
sorronnded  by  iron-plated  bulwarks,  and  carry-  straits  or  the  Aleutian  islands.    There  is  some, 
ing  one  18-inch  mortar.    A  number  of  schoon-  reason  to  believe  that  these  savages  were  not 
ere  included  in  the  above  list  of  purchased  ves-  the  first  occupants  of  the  land,  in   almost 
sels  have  also  been  fitted  up  as  mortar  boats,  every  part  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  val- 
and  were  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Missis-  ley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  found  monuments 
sippi  forts  below  New  Orleans.  The  ram  fieet,  consisting  of  mounds  and  otlier  earthworks  of 
which  first  came  into  action  in  the  naval  en«  great  extent,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
gagement  near  Memphis,  was  fitted  out  by  the  erected  by  an  unknown  and  long  extinct  race» 
late  Ool.  Ellet.   It  consists  of  8  or  10  river  steam  In  physical  appearance,  manners,  customs,  re- 
towboats,  strengthened 'and  armed  with  iron  ligion,  and  social  and  political  institutions,  the 
prows  for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  Indians  were  so  strikingly  alike  as  to  form  but 
vessels  of  the  enemy.    A  number  of  iron  and  one  people;  yet  they  were  divided  into  a  mul* 
iron-clad  vessels  are  now  (Aug.  1862)  building,  titude  of  tribes  almost  perpetually  at  war  with 
inclnding  6  on  the  plan  of  the  floating  battery  each  other,  and  speaking  a  great  variety  of 
Monitor.    In  Feb.  1862,  congress  authorized  dialects,  among  which  have  been  traced  8  radi* 
the  construction  of  20  iron-dad  gunboats,  ap-  cally  distinct  languages,  viz.,  the  Algonquin, 
propriating  $10,000,000  for  that  purpose.    A  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Oatawba,  Uchee,  Natchez, 
naval  school  for  the  education  of  officers  was  Mobilian,  and  Dacotah  or  Sioux.    The  Algon- 
established   at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1845,  and  quins  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  in 
temporarily  removed  in  April,  1861,  to  New-  New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
port,  R.  I.    By  act  of  congress  approved  July,  sylvania.    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
16,  1862,  the  active  Ust  of  line  officers  in  the'  Virginia,  North  Carolina  as  far  south  as  Cape 
navy,  with  the  maximum  number  of  officers  Fear,  a  large  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
allowed  to  each  grade,  is  constituted  as  follows ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  11- 
9  rear  admirals ;  18  commodores ;  86  captains ;  linois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and   Minnesota. 
72  commanders;  144  lieutenant-commanders;  Their  most  important  tribes  were  the  Eniste- 
144  lieutenants;   144  masters;   144  ensigns;  neaux,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  midshipmen  (students  of  the  naval  acade-  Menomonees,    Miamies,    PiaiiJceiE^aws,    Pota- 
my)  to  the  number  of  2  for  every  member  and  watomies,  Kickapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnees,  Pow- 
delegate  of  the  house  of  representatives,  2  for  hatans,  Corees,  Nanticokes,  Lenni-Lenapes  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  10  appointed  at  Delawares,  Mohegans,  Narragansets,  Pequots, 
lai^e  by  the  president,  beside  whom  the  presi-  and  Abenakis.    The  Iroquois  occupied  nearly 
dent  may  appoint  8  midshipmen  yearly,  to  be  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Canada  which  lies 
selected  from  boys  enlisted  in  the  navy.    The  south  of  the  Ottawa,  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
navy  y  rds,  at  the  commencement  of  President  Erie,  and  Huron,  the  greater  portion  of  New 
Lincoln's  administration,  were  at  Portsmouth,  York,  and   that   part   of  Pennsylvania   and 
N.  H. ;    Oiiarlestown,  Mass. ;    Brooklyn  and  Ohio  which  lies  along  the  southern  shore  of 
&ckett^s  Harbor,  N.  T. ;  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Lake  Erie.    They  were  completely  surrounded 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  Pensacola,  by  the  territories  of  their  enemies  the  Algon- 
Fla.;  and  Mare  island,  CaL    By  the  act  of  quins.    Their  chief  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
congress  reorganizing  the  navy  department,  gas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  form- 
approved  July  5, 1862,  the  following  bureaus  ed  a  confederacy  which  was  known  to  the  Eng- 
are  created :  yards  and  docks,  equipments  and  lish  as  the  Five  Nations,  and  after  1722,  when 
recruiting,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  they  admitted  the  Tuscaroras,  as  tlie  Six  Nations, 
and  repaira  steam  engineering,  provisions  and  The  English,  however,  often  termed  them  ccd« 
dothing,  and  medicine  and  surf^ery.    The  ma-  lectively  the  Mohawks  or  Mingoes,  the  latter 
rine  corps  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  sub-  name  being  given  them  by  the  Algonquiua. 
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The  name  Iroqnois  was  applied  to  them  bj  the  Island  or  some  other  part  of  the  ooist  of  Iir 
French.    Their  own  national  appellation  was  England,  bnt  of  its  real  position  nothing  st 
Eonoskioni  or  ^^  cabin-builders."    The  Gataw-  tainly  known ;  and  if  these  nortberii  Itsii 
has  dwelt  upon  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers,  be  rejected  as  too  vagne  to  afford  a  bsa?' 
along  the  line  that  now  separates  North  and  sober  history,  we  mnst  conclude  thix  tb^v 
South  Carolina*    The  land  of  the  Cherokees  ritorj  now  comprised  within  th€  United  Sv£- 
extended  from  the  Carolina  Broad  riyer  on  the  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  5  Tesr« : 
east  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  including  the  ter  Columbus  discovered  the  y^e^i  Indies  i- 
whole  upper  part  of  Georgia.    Below  them,  on  1497  John  Cabot,  a  YenetiaD,  oammandisf  * 
the  Savannah,  the  Oconee,  and  the  head  waters  English  ship  under  a  oommission  irom  Et^ 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee  and  the  Chattahoochee,  VII.,  sailed  from   Bristol  westward,  aik!  •.: 
were  seated  the  Uchees,  who  spoke  a  harsh  June  24  discovered  land,  along  vhich  be  fti4 
and  peculiar  language,  and  were  apparently  ed  to  the  southward  for  the  distance  of  dut? 
the  decayed  remnant  of  a  once  j>owerful  nation.  1,000  miles,  landing    at  various  pointi  s!< 
The  rest  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  part  of  South  planting  on  the  soil  the  banners  of  Eoglaiidti: 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  of  Venice.    In  the  following  year  his  son  Sr 
whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  bastian  Cabot  sailed  with  two  ships  irom  Biis- 
were  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  kindred  tol  in  search  of  a  north-west  pasugetoChisi: 
tribes  who  are  known  in  our  history  as  the  but  finding  the  ice  impenetrable,  he  tomed  to 
.Mobilian  nation.    Their  territory,  which  was  the  south  and  coasted  along  as&rastb^eo- 
only  iuferor  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algonquins,  trance  of  Chesapeake  bay.    A  feir  years  Uter, 
stretched  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  in  1518,  the  Spaniard  Ponce  de  Leon  di^ver- 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.    They  were  divided  ed  Florida,  and  took  formal  possession  cf  tk 
into  three  great  confederacies  of  tribes,  the  country  near  where  St.  Augnsdoe  nov  stands: 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  but  on  attempting  shortly  afterward  to  pisit  t 
Chickasaws.    Among  their  sub-tribes  of  most  colony,  he  was  repulsed  and  mortallT  vi«odtd 
note  were  the  Serainoles  and  Yemassees,  who  by  the  natives.    Toward  the  dose  cf  ]p 
belonged  to  the  Creek  confederacy.    A  small  Francis  I.  of  France  sent  John  Terrazzaci  s 
territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Florentine,  to  explore  the  North  AinencaDct>s^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  river,  was  occupied  After  a  terribly  tempestuous  paseare  •^f  ^' 
by  the  Natchez,  who,  though  surrounded  by  Mo-  days,  he  made  land  near  Wilmington.  K.  C.  ^^ 
bilian  tribes,  were  a  distinct  people,  speaking  a  found  no  convenient  harbor,  though  he  $e^- 
languageoftheirown,  and  worshipping  the  sun.  ed  for  one  for  150  miles  southward.  K^nir^' 
Beyond  the  Mississippi  were  the  numerous  ing  north,  he  sailed  as  far  as  Nora  Seotis.!t^ 
tribes  of  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux,  who  occupied  ping  for  a  while  in  the  harbors  of  Ktw  Yffi 
the  country  between  the  Arkansas  on  the  south  and  Newport,  both  of  which  are  desfribeii  a 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  and  westward  his  narrative.    Next  followed  the  faicOTs  ii- 
to  the  Rocky  mountains.    Their  principal  divi-  pedition  of  the  Spaniard  De  Soto,  who  in  li^ 
sions  were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  dwelt  between  landed  with  several  hundred  followers  in  Te- 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  Assini-  pa  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  foci^ 
boins,  the  most  northerly  in  position ;  the  Mina-  nis  way  in  the  course  of  two  years  throtigli  w 
tarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  lived  west  of  region  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Gtcrea, 
the  Assiniboins ;  and  the  southern  Sioux,  who  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  ^e 
held  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  river  Mississippi,  beyond  which  he  peuftrsfco 
Platte  rivers.    Beyond  the  Daootah  nation,  on  for  about  200  miles,  and  to  which  he  retcrw 
the  great  plains,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  die  in  the  third  year  of  his  expetfiti^ 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  were  the  powerful  tribes  After  his  death  his  discouraged  foUovere  d^ 
of  the  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Utahs,  scended  the  river  in  boats,  and  crossed  tbe 
Blackfeet,  Snakes,  Nezperces,  Flatheads,  and  gulf  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Meiicft  ^^ 
California   Indians.    While  in  possession  of  a  long  period  no  further  attempt  was  ^J^ 
its  savage  aborigines,  the  country  from  the  theSpaniards  to  colonize  Florida.   ButiDi5M 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  lakes  the  French  Calrinists,  under  the  ^i^^* 
to  the   gulf  of  Mexico,  with   comparatively  Admiral  Coligni,  endeavored  to  ^'■^""".'^fL 
slight  exceptions,  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabit-  colony  which  might  become  a  place  ^'jf^ 
ed  by  wild  beasts,  whose  pursuit  formed  the  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.   ^*^^ 
principal  occupation  of  the  Indians,  and  gave  conceded  an  ample  charter,  and  an  ^'P^*?^ 
them  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  and  under  Jean  Ribault  made  a  ^^^^^^^ 
clothing. — According  to  the  Scandinavian  sa-  Royal  in  South  Carolina,  *^®'**™*^.  !!L 
gas,  Leif,   a  Norwegian,  sailed  in  1002  from  being  then  first  given  to  the  conntrf  jn  t^ 
Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven  south*  of  King  Charles.    This  colony  waB  *^J1^ 
ward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country  call-  doned,  and  another,  compoaed  also  ^  jT^ 
ed  Vinland,  from  the  wild  grapes  he  found  tants,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  tk*^^ 
growing  there.    Other   Scandinavian   adven-  in  Florida,  which  in  1665  was  *?T''ff^g,j 
turers  followed  him,  and  made  settlements,  massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  toe   ^ 
none  of  which  were  permanent.    By  many  year  founded  St.  Augustine,  now  toe  *^^^j^ 
writers  Yinland  is  supposed  to  have  been  Rhode  American  cities,  and  tlie  first  penntn^'^ 
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mentin  the  United  States. — ^The  discoveries  of  again  for  America;  and  having  examined  the 
the   Oabots  had  given  the  Engliah  crown  a  coast  from  the  Penohscot  to  Cape  Cod,  he 
claim  to  North  America,  which,  thongh  not  named  the  country  New  England.  Previous  to 
prosecnted  for  nearly  a  century,  was  never  re-  this,  in  1607,  two  ships,  commanded  by  Raleigh 
linqniahed,  and  which  led  in  the  reign  of  Eliza-  and  Gilbert,  had  carried  out  a  company  of  45 
beth  to  efforts  at  colonization  on  a  large  scale,  emigrants,  led  by  George  Popham,  by  whom  a 
In  1585  an  expedition  sent  by  Sir  Wiuter  Ra-  settlement  named  St.  George  was  formed  near 
leigh  made  a  setUement  on  Roanoke  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  abandoned  in 
North  Carolina,  which  however  failed  so  ut-  the  following  year.    Smith  on  his  return  home 
terly  that  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  it  re-  published   a   map   and   description   of  New 
inained,  the  last  of  the  colonists  having  been  England,  which,  together  with  his  personal 
carried  off  captives  by  the  Indians.    James  I.  representations  of  the  advantages  of  emigra- 
in  1606  divided  the  American  territory  claimed  tion,  excited  much  enthusiasm  in  England  for 
by  England  into  two  parts :  South  Virginia,  colonizing  America ;  and  a  patent  was  obtained 
extending  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Potomac,  and  from  the  king  for  a  new  company  incorporated 
North'yirginia!^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  as  "•  the  council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the 
to  Newfoundland.  Two  companies  were  formed  county  of  Devon  for  the  planting,  ruling,  or- 
in  England  for  the  colonization  of  America:  the  dering,  and  governing  New  England  in  Amer- 
London  company,  to  which  was  granted  South  ica,"  which  gave  the  planter's  absolute  prop- 
Virginia,  ana  the  Plymouth  company,  to  which  erty,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  the  sole  pow- 
was  granted  North  Virginia ;  ana  it  was  agreed  ers  of  legislation,  the  appointment  of  all  offi- 
that  the  region  between  the  Potonuio  and  the  oers  and  all  forms  of  government,  over  the  ter- 
Hudaon  should  be  neutral  ground  on  which  ritory,  extending  in  breadth  from  the  40th 
either  company  might  make  settlements.    The  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in 
London  company  was  earnest  in  the  under-  length  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    This 
taking,  and  in  1607  sent  out  8  ships  and  105  area    comprised   more   than    a   million    of 
emigrants,  who  entered  Chesapeake  bay,  and  square  miles,  and  covered  the  present  prov- 
founded  on  May  18  the  commonwealth  of  Vir-  inces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
ginia  by  building  Jamestown  on  James  river,  Canadas,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
both  names  being  given  in  honor  of  the  Eng-  vania,  nearly  half  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  the 
lish   king.    Capt.   Newport  commanded   the  continent  lying  directly  west  of  those  states, 
expedition,  but  the  master  spirit  of  the  enter-  The  first  English  settlement  within  its  limits^ 
prise  was  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith,  however,  was  established  without  the  knowl- 
whose  prudence,  energy,  and  courage  carried  edge  of  the  corporation  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  settlement  successfully  through  the  perils  King  James,  by  the  '^pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
which  beset  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  bad  England,"  a  body  of  Puritans  who,  led  by  John 
character  of  many  of  the  colonists  fwho  were.  Carver,  William  Brewster,  William  Bradford, 
as  Smith  says,  ^^  unruly  sparks  packed  off  by  Edward  Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  sailed 
their   friends  to   escape  worse   destinies    at  from  England,  Sept.  6, 1620,  in  the  Mayflower, 
home,"  and  ^^  poor  gentlemen,,  broken  trades-  a  vessel  of  180  tons  burden,  and  landed  Dec.  21 
men,  footmen,  and  such  as  were  much  fitter  to  (Dec.  11,0.  S.),  to  the  number  of  about  100  men, 
spoil  and  ruin  a  commonwealth  than  to  help  to  women,  and  children,  at  a  harbor  in  Massachu- 
raise  or  maintain  one'^),  and  on  the  other  hand  setts  bay  where  they  began  to  build  a  town, 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  however  which  they  called  Plymouth  in  memory  of  the 
in  1614  were  conciliated  and  made  friendly  for  hospitalities  received  at  the  last  English  port 
some  years  by  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  the  from  which  they  had   sailed.     *^  A  grateful 
daughter  of  their  king  or  principal  chief  Pow-  posterity,"  says  Bancroft,  *^has  marked  the 
hatao,  to  an  Englishman.    The  government  of  rock  which  first  received  their  footsteps.    The 
Virginia  was  at  first  retained  by  the  king  in  consequences  of  that  day  are  constantly  un- 
the  hands  of  councils  subject  to  his  appoint-  folding  themselves  as  time  advances.    It  was 
ment  or  control ;  but  after  repeated  changes  the  origin  of  New  England ;  it  was  the  plant- 
the  constitution  was  at  length  so  framed  that  a  ing  of  the  New  England  institutions.    Inquisi- 
hoaae  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people  was  tive  historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  ves- 
instituted,  which  met  for  the  first  time  June  tige  of  the  pilgrims ;  poets  of  the  purest  minds 
19,  1619.    This  was  the  beginning  of  repre-  have  commemorated  their  virtues ;  the  noblest 
sentative   government   in   America.    It   was  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to  display 
closely  followed  by  two  events,  both  seeming-  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  conse- 
ly  of  slight  importance  at  the  time,  but  botii  qnences  of  their  daring  enterprise.  ....  As 
destined  to  have  apowerfiil  and  long  continued  the  pilgrims  landed,  their  institutions  were  al- 
influence  on  American  affairs.    In  Aug.  1610,  ready  perfected.    Democratic  liberty  and  inde- 
a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  river,  and  pendent  Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in 
sold  20  Africans  to  the  planters,  thus  introdn-  America.''    The  government  of  the  colony  was 
cing  slavery  into  the  colony ;  and  two  years  strictly  republican.    The  governor  was  elected 
afterward,  in  1621,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  people,  and  restricted  by  a  council  of  5 
▼as  commenced.    Capt.  John  Smith  had  re-  and  afterward  of  7  assistants.    The  legislature 
torned  to  England  in  1609,  and  in  1614  sailed  at  first  comprised  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  bnt  as  population  advanoed  the  representa-  oeonpied  both  baaka  in  Ddanrareand  Pcb^ 
tive  .ajatem  was  adopted.    The  formdation  of  yania  nearly  to  the  site  of  PhfladdpUi  ii^ 
the  Plymouth  colony  was  followed  by  that  of  named  their  settlements  Kew  8wed^  I^ 
Massadmsetts  Bay,  where  6alem  was  settled  were  finally  expelled  in  1655  by  a  Dntdksaj: 
by  John  Endicott  in  1628.    In  1630  a  fleet  ar-  but  the  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  cu4- 
rived  with  840  additional  emigrants,  with  John  try  under  the  right  given  by  Gabot'B  diacoTt^ 
Winthrop,  a  man  approved  for  piety,  liberality,  after  much  diplomatio  oontroverBj  prusrvc 
and  conduct,  at  their  head  aa  governor,  and  tiirongh  nearly  half  a  oentniy,  at  length  g^ 
Thomas  Dudley  as  deputy  governor.    In  Sep-  the  contest  by  seizing  New  Anuterd^E  !; 
tember  of  the  same  year  they  settled  Boston,  force  in  1664,  and  with  it  the  whirfe  of  5ii 
which  they  named  in  honor  of  the  town  in  Netherlands.    The  province  in  the  Mime  jtt 
England  fbom  which  came  their  minister,  the  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Ins  bnd^i 
Rev.  John  Gotten.    In  1692  Plymouth  colony  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  in  wboee  laus 
was  united  to  Massachusetts.    While  these  set*  Kew  Amsterdam  was  luuraed  New  York,  whid 
tlements  on  Massachusetts  bay  were  in  progressi  also  became  the  name  of  the  province,  wt^ 
Bir  Ferdinando  Gk>rges  and  John  Mason  obtain*  Fort  Orange  became  Albany.   Nev  Jersej  a 
ed  a  patent  for  a  territory  called  Laoonia,  ex*  this  time  acquired  its  distinctive  oame/roju  Sst 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  8t  Lawrence  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  goveraor  d 
and  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec,  and  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  in  coiyiiDctiiMi  wici 
settled  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  Hamp-  Lord  Berkeley  had  purchased  tiie  terntorj 
shire  in  1628.    In  Maine  a  French  colony  had  from  the  duke  of  York  and  made  it  t  scperau 
been  planted  in  the  island  of  Mount  Desert  aa  colony.    In  1681  the  territory  west  of  the  Del- 
early  as  1618,  which  was  soon  broken  up  by  aware  was  granted  to  William  Pemu  vk  cul- 
an  expedition  from  Virginia ;    and  the  first  onized  it  chiefly  with  Friends  or  Qoakei^  isd 
permanent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  founded  Philadelphia  in  168S.   PencsjIraBit 
made  at  Saco  and  on  the  island  of  Monhegan  toon  became  one  of  the  most  floratbhiDg  cf 
in  1622  or  1623.    These  settlements,  however,  the  colonies,  and  was  honorably  distingnii^ 
ultimately  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa-  among  them  for  the  kindness  and  jostieeof  i& 
chusetts,  and  Maine  continued  to  form  a  part  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  its  ooDS6jQe8t 
of  that  conmionwealth  till  1820.    Connecticut  exemption  for  nearly  a  century  from  tbe  k>^ 
was  colonized  in  1685  by  emigrants  from  Mas-  rors  of  savage  waruure.    About  1710 1  kf^ 
sachusetts,  who  settled  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  immigration  of  Germans  began,  which  p«o{4m 
and  Wethersfield,  though  a  few  huts  had  been  several  counties  and  gave  a  pecnlisr  cbincttr 
erected  at  the  latter  place  a  year  or  two  before,  to  the  population  of  the  provioce.   The  tmr 
and  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  territory,  had  try  between  the  southern  line  of  Pautfjlxi^ 
in  1633  built  a  fort  and  trading  house  at  Hart-  and  the  Potomac  was  early  called  KorjUoi  is 
ford.     Rhode  Island  was  first  setded  at  Provi-  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Cbarld 
dence  in  1686  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  I.    The  first  settlement  witbm  ite  limits  vs 
exiled  from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  re-  made  in  1631  by  Capt.  Willism  CkybociA 
ligious  and  political  opinions  at  variance  with  with  a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  on  Kot 
those  of  the  rulers  of  that  colony.    The  first  ishmd  in  Ghesap^e  bay.    In  1632  Chark^  L 
white  man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  granted  the  province  by  a  charter  ^  Gi<^ 
New  York  was  Samuel  Ohamplain,  the  French  Oalvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  sent  out  iol^* 
navigator,  who  in  July,  1609,  entered  the  lake  colony  of  201  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  Ewjifl 
which  bears  his  name,  and  fought  a  battle  on  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  led  brue 
its  shores  with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  whom  he  brother  of  the  lord  proprietor,  Leonsrd  C*fff^ 
defeated,  and  thus  brought  upon  the  French  who  became  the  first  governor  of  the  prov^ 
the  lasting  hatred  of  the  powerful  confederacy  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  two  veaseb  n^ 
of  the  Six  Nations.    Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and  hmded  on  St  CJe^ 
Sept  6,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  ent's  island,  March  25,  1634.    Two  d»^  «• 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  en-  terward  they  began  a  settlement  at  St  JW^* 
tered.New  York  bay  and  discovered  the  river  on  the  mainland.    The  first  ledalatBre  mrt  « 
to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  and  which  1689,  and  in  1649  the  asscoiblT  pased  ue 
he  ascended  nearly  as  far  as  the  site  of  Albany,  memorable  act  by  which  ChriatisM  ^  *:  ?V, 
The  region  thus  discovered  was  claimed  by  were  secured  in  the  public  F<>^®5^^^v^ 
Holland  and  named  New  Netherlands;  and  in  faith,  and  allowed  to  worship  God  >c<x^ 
a  few  years  trading  posts  were  erected  at  Fort  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  ^^^^''^^^^^^^\Jj±, 
Orange,  now  Albany,  and  on  Manhattan  island,  country  south  of  Virginia  was  fint  P*p***r 
In  1623, 18  famUies  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and  ly  settled  in  1670  by  English  coiooi^  *f^ 
80  families  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  landed  at  Port  Royal,  but  soon  wnio^?^*J^ 
island,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New  present  site  of  Charleston.    Under  m  ^ 
York.  The  Dutch  settlements  gradually  spread  of  Carolina  the  colony  was  "^^^^^y  **^ 
up  the  river,  and  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  in  accordance  with  the  provisiona  "  !?^^ 
and  westward  and  southward  to  the  Delaware,  oratlc  constitution  framed  hy  *^*  iP'*"T*^ 
On  the  latter  river  they  came  in  collision  with  John  Lodce,  till  1727,  when  the  '^^ 
the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  there  in  1688  and  out  the  proprietors  and  divided  the  ooW  » 
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woy  called  reepMtiveiy  Nwth  and  Sonth  Oaro-  only  what  England  would  not  take,  that  so 
na.      The  present  state  of  Geor^^a  originally  they  might  gain  means  to  pay  for  the  articles 
»nned  part  of  Oaroltna,  bat  in  1782  George  11.,  forced  upon  them  by  England.    As  they  could 
i  honor  of  whom  it  was  named,  grantM  the  bay  few  European  and  no  Asiatic  commodities 
irritory  to  a  corporation  entitled  ^'  the  trnstees  except  in  the  mother  country,  the  English  mer- 
>r  settling  the  colony  of  G^rgia ;"  and  in  the  ohant  was  able  to  sell  his  goods  for  more  than 
stme  year  a  colony  of  120  persons  sailed  for  they  were  worth,  and  at  &e  same  time,  being 
ie  new  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  the  sole  legal  purchaser  of  colonial  products, 
elebrated   Gten.  James  Oglethorpe. — In   the  could  obtain  these  products  at  less  than  their 
ourse  of  little  more  than  a  centary  from  the  fair  value.    In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  en- 
ettlement  of  Jamestown,  18  colonies  were  terprise  and  industry  of  the  colonists  soon 
has  founded  by  the  English  within  the  present  created  a  vigorous  commerce,  and  even  manu- 
imits  of  the  United  States.    Within  the.  same  fiaotures   were   not   unknown,    especially   in 
imita  the  Spaniards  had  also  settled  in  Florida  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  manufactured 
md  New  Mexico,  and  the  French  had  estab-  paper,  woollen  goods,  hemp,  and  iron,  and 
isbed  posts  in  lUinois,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Loui-  nearly  every  fieunily  made  coarse  cloth  for  its 
Aana    near   the   mouth    of   the   Mississippi,  own  use.    Notwithstanding  their  general  pov* 
Fhoogb  the  emigration  to  the  English  colonies  erty,  and  the  hardships  incident  to  the  condi- 
wa3  mostly  from  England  itself,  and  the  Ian-  tion  of  a  scanty  nopulation  busily  engaged  in 
guage,  laws,  and  manners  of  England  every-  subduing  the  wUaerness  and  its  tribes  of  sav- 
where  prevailed,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  ages,  the  colonists,  especially  In  New  England, 
Holland,  France;  and  Scandinavia  each  con-  piud  prompt  and  special  attention  to  education, 
tributed  more  or  less  extensively  to  their  pop-  schools  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as 
ulation.     Nearly  all  the  sects  of  Ohristendom  1621,  and  in  1692  William  and  Mary  college 
were  also  represented;  and  while  Oalvinism  was  established  at  Williamsburg.     A  school 
predomi Dated  in  New  England,  Quakerism  in  was  founded  in  New  Amsterdam   in  1638. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Roman  Catholicism  in  Mary-  Harvard  college  in  Massachusetts  was  founded 
land,  the  church  of  England  preponderated  in  in  1687,  and  Yale  college  in  Oonnecticut  in 
New  York  and  in  the  South.    In  the  genial  1701;  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  incor- 
dimate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  southern  colonies,  porated  in  1788,  and  King's  (now  Oolumbia) 
where  labor  was  chiefly  performed  by  African  college  in  New  York  in  .1764.    In  the  New 
slaves,  a  more  easy  and  lavish  style  of  living  England  colonies,  as  soon  almost  as  they  were 
prevailed  than  in  the  bleak  and  barren  land  of  founded,  laws  were  enacted  providing  for  a 
the  Puritans,  though  as  population  advanced  liberal  system  of  common  schools,  under  which 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  Yankees  (an  In-  the  people  soon  became  remarkable  for  intelli- 
iVian  corruption  of  the  word  English),  as  the  gence ;  a  system  continued  with  unbroken  per- 
New  Englanders  were  termed  by  their  south-  severance  and  with  ever  increasing  improve- 
em  neighbors,  produced  the  usual  effects  in  de-  ment  to  the  present  day. — ^The  18  colonies  thus 
veloping  among  them  a  high  degree  of  wealth,  settled  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
oomfort,  and  refinement.    Though  agriculture  tury  from  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  were 
was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists,  mannCfto-  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
tores  and  commerce  were  not  wholly  neglect-  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
ed.   But  as  early  as  1660  the  mother  countiy,  sylvania,  Ddaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
jealousof  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her  ohil-  Oarolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The 
dren  beyond  the  Atlantic,  began  to  hamper  their  details  of  colonial  lustory  being  given  in  this 
trade  with  navigation  acts  selfishly  designed  to  work  under  the  nanies  of  the  individual  states, 
compel  the  commerce  of  the  Americans  to  we  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  prominent 
pass  exclusively  through  English  hands.    The  events  of  general  interest,  which  may  be  classed 
house  of  commons  in  1719  declared  ^*  that  under  the  three  heads  of  Indian  wars,  French 
erecting  any  manufactories  in  the   colonies  wars,  and  political  struggles  against  the  Eng- 
teaded  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  lish  government.    The  Indians  at  first  received 
Britain,^*  and  laws  were  accordingly  enacted  the  whites  as  friends ;  but  the  steady  encroach- 
prohibiting  the  working  of  iron  and  steel  in  ments  of  the  settlers  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
the  colonies,  and  restricting  other  branches  of  and  the  manifold  causes  of  quarrel  incident  to 
inanufacture.    It  was  declared  that  no  sugar,  the  contact  of  races  so  dififerent,  speedily  led  to 
tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  flistic,  or  dye-  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides,  and  at  length  to 
^S  woods  should  be  transported  to  any  other  open  war,  though  to  the  last  a  few  tribes  con- 
country  than  those  belongmg  to  the  crown  of  tinned  faithful  friends  to  the  Europeans.    In 
England,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.    The  im-  the  infancy  of  the  settlements  these  conflicts 
pOTtation  of  European  commodities  into  the  with  the  warlike  savages  were  often  bloody 
colonies  was  prohibited  except  in  English  ships  and  perilous;    but  as  the  colonies  grew  in 
from  England,  and  thus  the  colonies  were  com-  strength,  their  numbers,  discipline,  a^  supe- 
peUed  to  buy  in  England  not  only  all  English  riority  in  arms  gave  Uiem  an  assured  victory 
^nafaotures,  but  every  thing  else  that  they  whenever  roused  to  put  forth  their  power. 
D^ight  need  from  any  soil  but  their  own.    The  The  first  serious  encounter  took  place  in  1622, 
eolonists  were  allowed  to  sdl  to  foreigners  after  the  death  of  the  friendly  Powhatan,  when 
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a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  western  side  by  a   chain  of  ¥^ch  p«^ 
broke  ont  in  a  bloody  massacre,  in  which  in  amounting  finally  to  more  than  60  in  mx, 
one  hour  850  of  the  English  fell  beneath  the  between  Montreal  and  New  Oilefln&  lb 
tomahawk.    The  colonists  were  yictorious  in  of  these  positions,  selected  with  jnd^jes  i 
this  contest,  and  again  in  1644-*6,  when  the  an  early  period,  became  afterward  iiD{snc 
Virginian  tribes  made  their  last  struggle  for  towns,  as  Detroit  (1683),  Kaskaslda  (16iHi 
independence,  led  by  Opechancanoush,  who  Vincennes  (1690),   New  Orleans  (1717),  sh 
was  captured  and  kept  in  prison  till  he  died.  Pittsburg  (Fort  Duqnesne,  1754).    Thisthni 
From  that  period  the  red  men  gave  little  further  ening  lodgment  of  the  French  in  thena*-. 
trouble  in  Virginia,  but  peacefully  submitted  their  American  colonies  greatlj  exdted  Vi 
to  the  colonial  authorities.    In  1636  the  power-  jealousy  of  the  English,  who,  under  the  ebi?- 
ful  Pequot  tribe  commenced  hostilities  in  Con-  ters  granted  by  James  I.,  daimed  domiiia 
necticut,  which  soon  spread  into  Massachusetts  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paok 
and  provoked  an  alliance  of  those  colonies,  by  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  lib 
whose  forces  in  1687  the  hostile  nation  was  Erie,  while  the  French  claimed  all  the  teni- 
utterly  destroyed,  and  such  a  terror  struck  into  tory  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tnl'S- 
the  remaining  tribes  that  they  did  not  venture  taries  under  the  more  plausible  title  ot  bftriu 
again  to  molest  the  whites  till  1675,  when  the  made  the  first  explorations  aod  8ettiemest& 
&mousMetacomet,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  The  earliest  conflict  between  the  twoMiio^ 
or  Ejng  Philip  as  he  was  called  by  the  English,  in  America  arose,  however,  not  from  vaj  eolo- 
effected  a  general  combination  of  the  aborigines  nial  quarrel,  but  from  the  revohtioQ  of  16^, 
against  the  colonbts.    A  terribly  destructive  and  is  known  as  Ejng  William^s  war.  It  lasted 
war  ensued,  which  for  some  months  threatened  7  years,  and  during  its  continoance  the  coloflie< 
the  extermination  of  the  European  population  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  iBcnTsioDSoftk 
of  New  England,  but  was  finally  ended  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  alliea   In  retalbnoc 
defeat  and  death  of  Philip  in  1676.    Forty  for  these  attacks  efforts  were  made  bj  tbe 
years  later  the  Oarolinas  became  involved  in  a  colonists  to  conquer  Canada,  againei  whid)  i 
fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Gorees  1690  two  expeditions  were  sent,  one  from  Mt» 
and  Tuscaroras  (1712),  and  with  the  Yemassees  chusetts  under  Sir  William  Phippa,  andasodt: 
(1715),  in  both  of  which  the  whites  were  victo-  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  noder  ikn 
rious.    Notwithstanding  these  and  other  signal  Winthrop,  neither  of  which  aocompUabed  uit 
successes  for  more  than  a  centm*y  and  a  half  thing  of  importance.    ThewarwaBt^nnlDSSed 
after  the  first  settlement,  there  were  few  parts  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswi(^  Sept  20,  l^T,  bri 
of  the  country  which  had  not  cause  from  time  peace  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  tit 
to  time  to  tremble  at  the  apprehension  or  the  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in ITi*^ 
actual  outbreak  of  Indian  warfare,  with  its  involved  in  its  hostilities  the  French  and  l^* 
horrid  accompaniments  of  outrage,  massacre,  lish  in  America,  where  the  contest  is  knovs 
and  devastation,  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age  in  tradition  and  history  as  Queen  AoDe'svir. 
was  spared  by  the  ruthless  enemy.    Toward  Its  effects  were  chiefiy  felt  in  Kew  Engliai 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  hostile  In-  whose  whole  western  frontier  was  raragcd  \j 
dians  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  most  (tf  ^ 
began  to  receive  powerful  aid  and  encourage-  remote  settlements  were  destroyed  or  al-is- 
ment  from  the  French  in  Canada,  who,  when-  doned.     In  1707  Massachusetts,  New  top- 
ever  their  mother  country  was  at  war  with  shire,  and  Rhode  Island  combined  tlieirionts 
England,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English  and  made  an  attack  on  the  French  Id  ieaiia. 
colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their  but  effected  nothing.     Three  years  later,  ffi 
savage  allies, -made  destructive  inroads  into  Sept.  1710,  an  expedition  from  fioetca  sa^ 
New  England  and  New  York.    In  one  of  these  ceeded  in  conquering  Acadia,  and  annenag* 
incursions  in  1689,  Dover  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  English  empire  under  the  title  of  tk 
was  burned  by  the  Abenakis  or  eastern  In-  province  of  Nova  Scotia.    A  powerful  ania- 
dians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  car-  ment  of  English  and  New  England  tro^ 
ried  away  captive ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  under  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  attempted  in  tte 
similar  fate  was  inflicted  on  Schenectady  in  following  year  the  conquest  of  Canada hrm> 
New  York,  by  a  party  from  Montreal.    A  few  but  £edled,  as  did  another  expedition  vhicfi  * 
years  later  (l704-'8)  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  in  the  same  time  marched  from  Albany  to  tft»» 
Massachusetts  were  destroyed,  with  hundreds  Montreal.    The  peace  of  Utrecht  (Apnl  U» 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  by  bands  led  by  1713)  terminated  hostilities,  which  were  »•{ 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  a  French  ofiicer.    Father  resumed  for  more  than  80  years.   At  the  «- 
Marquette,  Louis  Joliet,  Robert  Cavalier  de  piration  of  that  period  the  war  of  the  ia^ 
la  Salle,  and  other  able  and  enterprising  mis-  succession  broke  out  in  Europe  (March,  li^^'* 
sionaries  and  adventurers,  had  carried  the  cross  and  spread  to  America,  where  it  is  asotq 
and  the  standards  of  France  through  the  wil-  as  King  George^s  war.    Its  principal  *^fTj 
demess,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  chief  atrooew*' 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf,  and  even  of  the  French  in  America,  which  was  t»^ 
into  Texas;  and  gradually  the  English  settle-  June  28,  1746,  by  a  force  fiom  NevfiiF* 
ments  on  the  At^tic  were  fianked  on  their  led  by  William  Pepperell,  a  wealthy  iMrcuv 
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^  Maine.     Tliis  exploit  excited  much  enthn-  and  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded.    The 
9sin  in  iEng^land  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and  armj  was  withdrawn  from  danger  chiefly  hy 
ive  the  Americans  an  idea  of  their  own  mili-  the  steadiness  and  skill  of  W^ington  and 
try  strength  which  had  an  important  influence  his  despised  provincials,  who  covered  the  re- 
L  the  fatiire.    The  war  ended  hy  the  treaty  of  treat.    It  may  be  noticed  as  the  most  perma- 
Lix  la  Ohapelle,  Oct.  18,  1748,  and  much  to  nent  result  of  this  expedition,  that  it  shook 
ie  disgust  of  the  colonists  Louisburg  was  re-  the  oonfldence  of  the  people  in  the  prowess  of 
^ored  to  the  French.    Peace,  however,  was  the  British  soldiery,  disgusted  them  with  the 
ot  of  long  continuance.    The  governor  of  Vir-  haughtiness  and  conceit  of  the  British  officers, 
inia,  by  command  of  the  home  government,  and  gave  to  Washington  a  hold  on  popular 
;raTited    to  the  ^'  Ohio  company,^^  in  1749,  esteem  and  confldence  which  was  never  after- 
iOO,000  acres  lying  between  the  Monongahela  ward  shaken.     Shirley's  expedition,  though 
kud  Kanawha  and  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  region  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Braddock,  was  also 
Aaimed  by  France.    The  company  attempted  a  failure.    It  was  impeded  by  storms  and  sick- 
;o  form  settlements,  and  speedily  became  in-  ness,  and  by  the  desertion  of  its  Indian  allies, 
reived  in   disputes  with  tne  French,  whose  who  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations, 
posts  preoccupied  various  points  in  the  coun-  and  was  finally  given  up  without  having  eflfect- 
try.    The  Virginia  aathorities  took  up  the  quar-  ed  any  thing.    The  attack  on  the  French  posts 
re\,  and  their  first  step  was  to  send  a  letter  of  at  the  bay  of  Fundy  was  led  by  Gen.  Winslow, 
remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant  on  a  New  Englander,  who  succeeded  in  liis  enter- 
theOhio.  This  message  was  intrusted  to  George  prise,  and  subsequently,  at  the  express  orders 
Washington,  a  youth  of  less  than  22  years  of  of  the  government,  transplanted  the  "neutral 
age,  but  who  had  already  filled  for  8  years  the  French"  from  Acadia  to  the  English  colonies, 
o^ce  of  adjutant-general  of  the  northern  dis-  The  expedition  of  Sir  William  Johnson  against 
trict  of  Virginia,  and  acquired  a  reputation  Grown  Point  was  composed  chiefly  of  troops 
for  prudence  and  ability.     He  performed  his  from  Massachusetts,   Gonneoticut,  and   New 
mission  with  courage  and  judgment,  and  his  Hampshire.    It  encountered  the  enemy  at  tiie 
report  led  Virginia  to  prepare  to  assert  her  head  of  Lake  George,  and  in  one  day,  Sept.  6, 
rights  by  force.   An  expedition,  of  which  Wash-  1755,  suffered  a  repulse  and  gained  a  complete 
ington,  at  first  second  in  conmiand,  soon  became  victory,  in  which  the  French  commander  Dies- 
chief,  was  sent  toward  the  Ohio,  and  on  May  kau  was  incurably  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
28, 1754,  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  a  French  Johnson  did  not  know  how  to  improve  his  vic- 
detachment  under  Jumonville,  who  was  slain  tory,  the  honor  of  which  belonged  in  fact  to 
in  the  fight.     This  affair  began  the  long  cbntest  the  provincial  general  Lyman,  and  loitered  in 
known  in  America  as  the  IVench  and  Indian,  his  camp  at  Lake  Greorge  until  it  was  too  late 
and  in  Europe  as  the  7  years*  war.    Hostilities,  to  push  on  to  Grown  Point ;  and  the  campaign 
however,  were  waged  in  America  for  more  of  1755  ended  on  the  whole  more  favorably  for 
than  a  year  and  a  hdf  before  war  was  formally  the  French  than  the  English.    The  energy  and 
declared  between  France  and  England ;  but  ability  of  the  nmrquis  de  Montcalm,  who  suc- 
wbile  still  professing  to  be  at  peace,  each  conn-  ceeded  Dieskau  as  commander-in-chief  in  Gan- 
try actively  sent  mUitary  and  naval  aid  to  its  ada,  gave  during  the  next  two  years  a  still 
belligerent  colonies.    Four  expeditions  against  more  marked  superiority  to  the  French  arms, 
the  French  were  planned  by  the  English  com-  Oswego,  with  an  immense  amount  of  military 
manders :   one  to  capture  the  posts  near  the  stores,  was  captured  in  1756 ;  and  Fort  William 
head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  expel  the  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  com- 
French  from  Acadia ;  another  against  Grown  pelled  to  surrender  in  1757,  an  event  long  re- 
Point,  to  be  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian  membered  with  horror  from  the  massacre  of 
agent  among  the  Mohawks ;  the  third  against  part  of  the  garrison  after  the  capitulation  by 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  to  be  commanded  by  Montcalm^s  Indian  allies.    These  disasters  in 
Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  fourth,  America  were  rightly  attributed  by  the  English 
against  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio,  was  to  be  jieople  to  the  imbecility  of  their  rulers  and 
led  by  Gen.  Braddock,  who  had  been  sent  from  generals,  and  their  clamors  compelled  the  king 
England  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  reluctantly  to  call  William  Pitt  to  the  head  of 
forces.    He  was  an  ofScer  of  high  reputation  affairs.    His  genius  and  energy  speedily  re- 
as  a  martinet,  but  arrogant,  conceited,  and,  like  trieved  the  fortune  of  the  war.    His  call  for 
most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period,  full  of  volunteers  from  the  colonies  was  responded  to 
stnpid  contempt  for  the  Americans.    With  a  in  numbers  greater  by  thousands  than  he  had 
niixed  force  of  regulars  and  provincials,  the  asked  for,  and  the  campaign  of  1758  opened 
Utter  commanded  by  Washington,  he  moved  with  50,000  men  in  the  field  under  the  English 
urongh  the  wilderness  with  sdl  the  fonnality  banner.     Louisburg  was  taken  after  a  siege 
^*iR  ^^^^'T  march  in  open  country,  and  not  of  50  days  by  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe ; 
^ciently  mindfbl  of  the  precautions  which  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario  was  captured 
w  Mhmgton  and  other  Virginians  acquainted  by  Gol.  Bradstreet,  with  a  provincial  force ; 
^th  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  entreated  him  and  Fort  Duquesne  met  the  same  fate  from  an 
w^tako.    The  result  was,  that  about  10  miles  expedition  of  which  Washington  was  one  of 
u^m  Fort  Duquesne  he  fell  into  an  ambosh,  the  commanders.    These  advantages,  however, 
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were  oonntorbalanoed  by  the  repnlse  of  an  at-  and  money  liad  been  -wtaj  laige,  and  tfaejU 

tack  on  Ticonderogamade  by  a  powerful  army  suffered  severely  ft'om  the  enemy  dnns^*,^ 

under  Gen.  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe^  in  mismanagement  of  the  first  half  of  the  mka 

which  the  latter  officer,  who  was  greatly  bfr-  NeverthelesB  they  had  gained  prestlj  h  u 

loved,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  while  the  struggle.    The  conquest  of  Ga^ds,  of  ir> 

forfner  so  mismanaged  the  enterprise  that,  al«  burg,  and  of  the  military  poets  on  their  vese* 

though  his  foroes  were  4  times  as  numerous  as  frontier,  extinguished  their  chief  source  (tfta- 

those  of  Montcahn,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  iety  and  danger,  and  freed  them  for  ever  tr: 

with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.    Abercrombie  was  any  serious  dread  of  the  Indiana,  who  ici 

promptly  superseded  by  Amherst,  before  whose  really  formidable  only  when  sopported  bj  ca 

approach  in  1769  the  French  fied  firom  Ticon*  French,    Then^  too,  the  inoapaoify  of  the  Ice- 

deroga  and  Crown  Point  without  striking  a  lish  generals  and  the  defeats  snsttinedbrkii 

blow.    Almost  at  the  same  time  Niagara  was  bodies  ai  English  troops  had  materisDj  y^- 

taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  force  ened  their  superstitioaB  reverenoe  for  the  povd 

sent  to  its  relief  was  completely  routed.    The  of  the  mother  conntry,  whik  thsirown  eipfeia 

crowning  exploit  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  in  the  war  had  given  them  a  oonfideoce  in  uas 

war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  an  army  led  strength  hitiherto  nnfelt    M  thk  period  the 

by  Gen.  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  theplains  of  popuhvdon  of  Uie  eoloniee  wis  eatimited  a 

Abraham  (Sept.  18),  in  which  both  Wolfe  and  2,600,000,  of  whom  500,000  W6nii^0i«re& 

Montcalm  were  killed.    This  victory,  '*  one  of  The  general  oharacteristios  of  the  people  vere 

the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  man-  intelligence,  indnstry^  and  a  hi|^  degree  of 

kind,"  says  Bancroft,  "  gave  to  the  English  moral  and  religioas  culture.   'Qua!  *^  ^ 

tongue  and  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic  scended  for  the  most  part  from  inlclhge&t  ud 

race  the  unexplored  and  seemin^y  infinite  west  enterprising  anoestora,  who  had  emjgnted  fron 

and  north America  rung  with  exulta-  the  old  world  either  to  secure  to  thentfdfti 

tion ;  the  towns  were  bright  with  illumina*  greater  freedom  to  worship  God  or  better  op- 
tions, the  hills  with  bonfires ;  legislatures,  the  portnnities  to  acquire  con^Mtsnoe  or  wtS. 
pulpit,  the  press  echoed  the  general  joy ;  proT-  The  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  tediov  td 
inces  and  families  gave  thanks  to  God.    Eng-  expendve,  and  life  in  the  newaettkmfflteti'd 
land,  too,  which  had  shared  the  despondency  and  perilous.  The  la^,  the  timid,  the  izopron- 
of  Wolfe,  triumphed  at  his  victory,  and  wept  dent,  the  brutally  ignorant,  ahrank  from  the  t^^ 
for  his  death.    Joy,  grief,  curiosity,  amazement  rors  of  tiie  sea  and  the  wilderness  and  tbe^iet 
were  on  every  countenance."    The  surrender  nu^orityof  the  emigrants  were  of  the  rKpec» 
of  Quebec  virtually  decided  the  contest  in  ble  and  energetic  middle  claas.   Rehgiois  bt 
America,  though  it  continued  in  Europe  and  fluences  operated  powerfiilly,  not  on^  io  p- 
on  the  ocean  till  1763,  when  by  the  treaty  of  ing  an  impulse  to  emigration,  but  od  tbecW- 
Paris  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  for-  acter  of  the  emigrants  in  their  nev  hoi^: 
mally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.    Among  these  and  not  only  on  Uie  Puritans,  HiigneDotf.iBd 
dependencies  were  several  stations  on  the  great  Quakers,  who  came  avowedly  from  the  hifhes 
lakes,  and  little  stockade  posts  between  the  motives,  but  on  vast  bodies  cf  choitliBa, 
lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  in  the  valley  of  that  Dutch  Oalvinists,  and  Bcotch-Iriflh  Pre^jte- 
river.    The  transfer  of  these  posts  from  the  rians.    Much  oare  was  devoted  to  the  edot- 
friendly  and  concUiatory  French  to  the  hostile  tion  of  children,  and  eroedally  to  tnaa^^ 
and  domineering  English  greatly  excited  the  in  a  knowledge  of  the  cible  and  the  cstrausi 
Indians  in  that  region;  and  soon  after  the  and  in  reverence  for  the  sabbath.   Io\i^ 
close  of  the  war  Pontiac,  a  chief  of  distin-  the  laws  enacted  that  in  every  ssttleneotttot 
gnished  courage    and  ability,  persuaded  the  should  be  '^  a  house  for  the  wonhb  of  wa. 
Ottawas,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Ohippewas,  Pot-  Absence  from  church  was  pDoidMO  hrttsst 
awatomies,  Shawnees,  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  and  and  travelling  or  shooting  on  the  sabbetb  w 
other  Algonquin  tribes  to  engage  in  a  con-  forbidden.   In  the  Gardinas  there  vensuDutf 
spiracy  against  the  conquerors,  which  broke  laws,  and  in  Pennajlvania  sets  ^^1^ 
out  in  June,  1763.    Within  a  fortnight  all  the  affamst  ''stage  pkys,  playing  of  eiid^ ^ 
forts  west  of  Oswego  were  taken  by  the  In-  May  games,  masques,  and  balk"  Sf°|™!T; 
dians,  except  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Detroit  was  the  legislation  of  the  New  E^wod  (fivf 
The  garrisons  were  nearly  all  put  to  death,  nies,  where  in  addition  at  some  P^'^^ 
more  than  100  traders  were  murdered,  and  tuarylaws  and  laws  regolatiii^  the af< j^lf 
more  than  500  fiamilies  butchered  or  driven  baoco  were  in  force.  The  spirit  of  poli»w^ 
from  their  homes.    Detroit  was  besieged  for  6  dom  was  strongly  developed  amosg  theww- 
months,  but  was  finally  relieved,  and  the  In-  nists,  and  republican  ideas  and  feefings  tttff 
dians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  PontiaOi  mitted  from  the  period  of  the  ^<'°^*!a! 
however,  refused  to  submit,  and  wandered  to-  in  England  were  wWely  diffesad,thoijp»»^ 
ward  the  Mississippi,  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  same  time  a  warm  attachment  ^^^^^^a^ 
the  west  against  the  English,  tiU  his  career  was  mother  country  and  a  devoted  ^^T^^ttg 
ended  by  assassination  in  1769.— The  terminar  orown.    This  attachment  WMdioDtaw^ 
tion  of  the  7  years'  war  left  the  colonies  poor  though  England  afforded  proteetiondan^^ 
and  exhausted,  for  their  contributions  in  men  w«rs  with  the  French,  tnese  wat^  ^*^  ^ 
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•  ^^ 

single  exception  of  that  recently  conolttded^  In  New  York  and  Penn^lvania  the  opposition^ 

had  originated  in  Europe,  and  were  waged  for  though  not  so  general,  was  jet  yerj  strong. 

objects  with  which  America  had  neither  con-  Everywhere  the  people  determined  not  to  use 

cern  nor  sympathy.    In  many  other  respects  the  stamps,  and  associations  calling  themselves 

the  connection  was  ii^nrions  to  the  colonies.  ^  Sons  of  Liberty^'  were  organized  in  opposi- 

Their  trade  and  manufactures  were  systematic  tion  to  the  act  and  for  the  general  defence  of 

cally  restricted  f«r  the  selfish  benefit  of  Eng-  the  rights  of  the  coloniee.    So  powerful  were 

land ;  but  though  these  oppressive  enactments  these  combinations,  and  so  intense  the  popular 

were  heavily  felt  by  the  colonists,  they  made  no  indignation,  that  when  the  day  came  (Nov.  1) 

resistance  so  long  as  the  imperial  authority  on  which  the  obnoxious  law  was  to  go  into 

confined  itself  to  measures  which,  however  effect,  it  was  found  that  aU  the  stamp  distribu- 

harsh  or  iniurious,  were  not  clearly  unconsti-  tors  had  resigned  their  oflSces.    Meantime  in 

tutional.    But  in  1761  parliament  authorized  June  the  Massachusetts  legislature  issued  a  cir* 

sheriff  and  ofBoers  of  the  customs  to  use  "  writs  onlar  inviting  all  the  colonies  to  send  delegates 

of  assistance"  or  general  search  warrants  which  to  a  congress  at  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday 

empowered  them  to  enter  stores  and  private  of  October.    On  that  day  delegates  from  9  of 

dwellings  and  search  for  merchandise  which  it  the  colonies  appeared.    The  congress  drew  np 

was  suspected  had  not  paid  duty.    These  writs  a  declaration  of  rights,  a  memorial  to  parlia* 

were  first  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  ment,  and  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 

roused  great  excitement  and  opposition.    Obe^  chumed  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  their 

dience  was  refused  to  them  on  the  ground  of  own  representatives.    The  colonial  assemblies 

ill^ality,  and  a  trial  ensued  in  which  the  elo-  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  and 

qnent  James  Otis,  the  advocate-general  of  the  thus  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  a  federal 

crown,  refused  to  defend  them,  but  resigned  nnionwasfonmed  among  the  American  coloniea 

his  office  and  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  people.  On  Nov.  1,  the  day  on  which  the  stamp  act 

"His  speech  made  a  profound  impression.   *^Oti8  went  into  operation,  the  bells  throughout  the 

was  a  flame  of  fire,"  says  John  Adams ;  ^^  he  country  were  tolled  and  the  fiags  lowered  to 

carried  away  all  before  him.    American  inde-  half  mast  to  indicate  "  the  fimeral  of  liberty." 

pendence  was  then  and  there  bom.     Every  The  merchants  of  the  principal  cities  agreed 

man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  ap-  to  purchase  no  more  goods  in  England  till  the 

peared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  act  was  repealed,  and  the  people  pledged  them- 

take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance."  selves  to  use  no  articles  of  English  manufacture. 

The  judges  evaded  a  decision,  and  the  writs,  These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling   in 

although  secretly  granted,  were  never  exe-  America  led  parliament  to  consider  the  repeal 

cnted.    In  Yirginia  two  years  later  occurred  of  the  act.    Animated  debates  took  place,  in 

a  collision  between  the  royal  prerogative  and  which  Pitt  and  Burke  advocated  the  repeal. 

the  colonial  legislation  on  the  subject  of  dues  to  *^  I  reioice  that  America  has  resisted,"  said  Pitt ; 

the  clerry,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  colony  was  '*  if  they  had  submitted,  they  would  have  vol- 

defended  by  Patrick  Henry,  a  young  man  of  untarily  become  slaves.    They  have  been  driven 

27  years,  who  then  first  displayed  the  eloquence  to  madness  by  injustice.    My  opinion  is  that 

which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated.    It  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed,  ahsolutely, 

was  at  length  decided  in  'England  to  tax  the  totally,  immediately."    The  house  of  commons 

colonies  directiy  in  spite  of  all  their  protests,  called  to  their  bar,  among  other  witnesses, 

and  the  stamp  act  passed  the  house  of  commons  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  testify  to  the  temper  of 

March  22, 1765,  by  a  vote  of  0  to  1,  and  10  days  his  countrymen.    Franklin  told  them  that  the 

later  passed  the  house  of  lords  almost  unani-  colonists  could  not  pay  for  the  stamps  for  want 

mously  and  received  the  signature  of  George  of  gold  and  silver ;  that  they  had  borne  more 

III.     lliis  act  declared  that  every  document  than  their  share  of  expense  in  the  last  war,  and 

used  in  trade,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed  to  were  still  pressed  by  the  debts  contracted  under 

it  a  stamp,  the  lowest  in  value  costing  a  shilling,  it;  that  they  were  well  disposed  toward  the 

and  thence  increasing  indefinitely  in  proportion  mother  country,  but  tiiat  the  acts  of  parlitn 

to  the  value  of  the  vnriting.    To  enforce  the  ment  were  lessening  their  affection,  and  unless 

act,  against  which  while  under  discussion  the  those  acts  were  repealed  all  commerce  between 

colonies  had  vehementiy  remonstrated,  parlia^  them  and  the  mother  country  would  be  broken 

ment  authorized  the  ministry  to  send  as  many  up ;  and  finally  that  they  never  would  submit 

troops  as  they  saw  proper  to  America,  for  whom  to  taxes  imposed  by  those  who  had  no  author- 

the  colonies  were  required  to  find  "quarters,  ity.     These  representations  had  due  weight, 

fiiel,  cider  or  rum,  candles,  and  other  neces-  and  on  March  18, 1766,  the  stamp  act  was  re- 

saries."    These  acts  created  great  excitement  pealed,  and  the  repeal  was  celebrated  witii 

and  indignation  in  America.    The  Virginia  as-  f^^^^  rejoicings  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 

sembly  passed  resolutions,  introduced  by  Pat-  English  seaports,  whose  trade  was  fdready  se- 

rick  Henry,  declaring  that  tiie  people  of  that  riously  aff)»cted.    The  plan  of  taxing  America, 

colony  were  only  bound  to  pay  taxes  imposed  however,  was  not  yet  given  up,  and  in  1767 

by  their  own  legislature.    The  legislature  of  parliament  passed  an  act,  which  received  the 

Mftssachusetts  resolved  that  the  courts  should  royal  assent  June  29,  imposing  duties  on  paper, 

conduct  their  business  without  the  use  of  stamps,  ^^ass,  tea,  and  some  otiier  articles  imported 
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into  the  colonies.    Tlie  colonists  in  return  re-  the  hands  of  Br.  Franklin  and  been  madtpi 
vived  with  renewed  vigor  their  non-importation  lie.    He  refused  to  permit  the  ships  toW 
associations.    Massachusetts,  and  especiallj  the  the  port,  and  the  people  took  the  matttrc 
town  of  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi-  their  own  hands.  ^  On  the  night  of  Dk.  } 
tion ;  and  in  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  the  a  band  of  men  disguised  as  Lidiiuis  wm  i 
seizure  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  board  the  tea  ships,  which  lay  at  one  i/ii 
on  whose  cargo  duties  were  demanded,  a  mob  wharfs,  and,  taking  out  the  ctests,  emptied  ^ 
attacked  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  tea  into  the  water,  and  then  quietlj  ret?.. 
forced  them  to  fly  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor  for.  When  the  dews  of  this  action  reached  En^ 
safety.    The  government  resolved  to  take  ven-  the  government  determined  to  punish  the  i\!- 
geance  on  ^*  the  insolent  town  of  Boston,"  and  onies,  and  especially  to  make  an  eximplc  f 
a  military  force  under  Gen.  Gage  was  sent  to  i^oston.     Parliament  accordmglj  pass^  tk 
occupy  the  place  in  September.    A  collision  *' Boston  port  bill,"  which  closed  that  pc4t: 
took  place,  March  5, 1770,  between  the  soldiers  all  conunerce,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  ^:l> 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  8  of  the  latter  nial  government  to  Salem.  Bills  werealso  ps» 
were  killed  and  5  wounded.    This  "  Boston  ed  for  quartering  soldiers  at  the  people's  a- 
massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  caused  great  excite-  pense  on  all  the  colonies,  and  enacting  tL^ 
ment  throughout  the  country,  and  had  much  officers  who  should  be  prosecntad  for  enfordu; 
influence  in  heightening  the  populu*  feeling  this  law  should  be  taken  to  Eoglafid  for  trial 
against  England.    The  soldiers  who  had  fired  These  acts,  which  were  held  to  be  gross  vio- 
were  tried  for  murder.    Two  of  the  most  dis-  lations  of  the  charters  and  priril^  of  the 
tinguished  of  the  popular  leaders,  John  Adams  colonies,  excited  to  a  still  greater  pitch  the  al- 
and Josiah  Quinoy,  aisapproving  like  the  vast  ready  deep  indignation  of  fiie  people.  Bo»tGi 
body  of  tlie  people  of  any  resort  to  violence,  was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  chimpioii  of 
and  resolved  that  the  struggle  should  be  carried  popular  righta,  and  as  the  victim  of  ministenil 
on  purely  by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  persecution.   Salem  refused  to  heoome then: 
undertook  to  defend  them ;  and  it  appearing  on  of  government,  and  Marblehead  offertd  \a 
evidence  that  they  had  fired  after  provocation,  port  free  of  charge  to  the  Boston  mm\iis& 
they  were  acquitted  by  the  Jury,  except  two,  The  most  distant  colonies,  and  even  the  r^ 
who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.    The  mote  backwoods  beyond  the  Allegham  ^ 
Virginia  assembly  approved  the  course  of  Mas-  money  and  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
sachusetts,  and  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect  of  the  proscribed  town.    Qoebee  sent  1.0')6 
presented  by  w  ashington,  and  signed  by  him  bushels  of  wheat,  and  even  in  London  £3d.><A 
and  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Thomas  was  subscribed  for  them.    Hutchinson  vvs- 
Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  L^  and  all  the  other  perseded  as  governor  of  Massachosetts  isMij. 
members.    The  non-importation  associations  of  1774,  by  Cten.  Gage,  who,  though  per8f>ullj 
the  Americans  soon  produced  such  an  effect  in  popular,  vainly  strove  to  repress  the  rerv-s- 
England,  that  the  government  at  length  remoT-  tionary  ferment  that  agitated  Boston,  i^t 
ed  all  the  duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  whigs,  as  those  of  the  popular  p«rty  irereoi' 
pound  on  tea,  which  was  retained  at  the  express  ed,  in  contradistiction  to  the  toiies  orroji^ 
command  of  the  king,  who  said  *^that  there  carefully  restrained  their  agitation  irithm  lt» 
should  be  always  one  tax,  at  least,  to  keep  up  and  constitutional  bounds;  and  though Fic^ 
the  right  of  taxing."    This,  however,  did  not  hall  and  the  Old  South  church  rang  ahao^  c-* 
satisfy  the  Americans,  who  objected  not  to  the  tinually  with  the  eloquence  of  their  on«ors0i 
amount  of  the  taxes,  but  to  the  principle  of  the  tumult  of  their  meetings,  nothing  vji5(k« 
taxation  without  representation ;  and  combina-  of  which  the  British  authorities  conW  Ua 
tions  were  formed  against  the  importation  and  hold.    Meanwhile  in  all  the  colonies  eoii«£- 
use  of  tea,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  tions  were  held  and  delegates  ^^^"J*',,  ^ 
being  either  landed  or  sold.    In  Philadelphia  a  congress  at  Philadelphia,  known  as  the ' «« 
public  meeting  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  continental  congress,"  which  met  ^P^,jV 
country  **  whosoever  shall  abet  in  unloading,  the  number  of  56  delegates,  representing  iiitt 
receiving,  or  vending  the  tea."    Similar  meet-  colonies  except  Georgia.  Among  the  i^^^ 
ings  with   similar  resolutions  were   held  in  were  Wasliington,   Patrick  Henry,  ia^ 
Charleston  and  New  York.     At  Boston,  on  Henry  Lee,  Edward  and  John  Bntletet^ 
the  receipt  of  news  that  ships  laden  with  tea  topher  Gadsden,  Samuel  Adams,  ^^""^SfT 
were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  that  port,  5,000  Roger  Sherman,   Philip  ^^^"^'Jl^ 
men  assembled  on  Nov.  8,  1778,  and  on  motion  Livingston,  John  Jay,  and  I^-_J'^y^ 
of  Samuel  Adams  resolved  unanimously  to  send  president  of  Princeton  college.   For  em  ^ 
the  tea  back.    Three  ships  arrived,  and  the  Patrick  Henry  was  ^d*^™^ '??!.!*'«  bot 
consignees,  pelding  to  the  popular  will,  agreed  John  Rutledge  was  the  ablest  in  ^^"^'^ 
to  send  them  back  if  the  governor,  Hutchin-  if  you  speak  of  solid  i'*^'^"°**^^^vj«gtflB 
son,  would  consent.    The  governor,  though  a  judgment,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  "  ""^yjl^ 
native  of  the  colony,  was  peculiarly  o£ous  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  dm  » 
from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  his  letters  to  all."    Peyton  Randolph  o^ Virginiiw*^ 
England,  privately  instigating  the  minbtry  to  speaker,  and  Charles  ITiomson  ^^r^ 
pursue  their  oppressive  course,  had  Mien,  into  vania  secretary.    The  discussions  were  »r^ 
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ed  by  Patrick  Henry  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  Tincial  goyernment  of  Massachnsetts  at  Wor- 
eloquence,  in  which  he  said  :  "British  oppres-  cester  and  at  Ooncord.    Gage,  on  the  night  of 
sion  has  effaced  the  boandaries  of  the  several  April  18, 1775,  secretly  despatched  a  large  forc9 
colonies ;  the  distinctions  between  Virginians,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Ooncord.    The  move- 
Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Eng-  ments  of  the  British  were  however  vigilantly 
landers  are  no  more.    I  am  not  a  Virginian,  watched,  and  the  minute  men  were  roused  in 
but  an  America]^.^'    A  declaration  of  rights  every  direction  by  messengers  and  signals  from 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  Boston.    At  Lexington,  half  way  between  Bos- 
claim  of  the  colonists  as  British  sulgects  to  par-  ton  and  Ooncord,  &e  first  blood  of  the  revolu- 
ticipate  in  making  their  own  laws  and  in  im-  tion  was  shed.    Mtgor  Pitcairn  ordered  the 
posing  their  own  taxes,  to  the  right  of  trial  by  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  citizens  who  appeared 
jary  in  the  vicinage,  of  holding  public  meet-  in  arms  upon  the  common,  and  8  were  killed 
ings,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress  of  griev-  and  several  wounded.    The  British  proceeded 
ances.    The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  to  Ooncord,  and  destroyed  some  stores,  but 
the  colonies  without  their  consent  was  protest-  met  with  such  resistance  at  the  north  bridge 
ed  against,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed  since  the  over  Ooncord  river  that  they  were  forced  to 
accession  of  George  III.  in  violation  of  colonial  retreat,  and,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Americans, 
rights  and  privileges.    The  measures  of  redress  made  their  way  back  to  Boston  with  a  loss  of 
which  they  proposed  were  peaceable,  and  com-  278  killed  and  wounded.    "  This,''  says  Ban- 
prised  the  formation  of  an  "  American  associa-  croft,  "  is  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Oon- 
tiou,''  pledged  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  cord,  more  eventfal  than  Agincourt  or  Blen- 
or  the  West  Indies,  nor  with  those  engaged  in  heim.'^    It  brought  the  political  contest  be- 
the  slave  trade,  and  not  to  use  British  goods  or  tween  the  colonies  and  England  to  a  summary 
tea.    Among  the  papers  issued  by  them  were  ending,  and  inaugurated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  an  address  to  the  lution.    "  Before  the  19th  of  April,  1775,'*  re- 
people  of  Oanada,  written  by  John  Dickinson  lates  Jefferson,  ^^  I  never  had  heard  a  whisper 
of  Pennsylvania ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain." 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Jay;  and  a  memorial  to  Six  months  before,  in  Oct.  1774,  Washington 
the  people  of  the  colonies,  by  Richard  Henry  wrote:  '^No  such  thing  as  independence  is  de- 
Lee.    When  these  documents  reached  England,  sired  by  any  thinking  man  in  America;''  and 
\?illlam  Pitt,  now  become  earl  of  Ohatham,  little  more  than  a  month  before  the  battle  John 
said  of  them :  *^  For  myself,  I  must  avow  that  in  Adams  had  publicly  declared  in  Boston : "  That 
all  my  reading — and  I  have  read  Thucydides  and  there  are  any  who  pant  after  independence  is 
I  have  stadied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  greatest  slander  on  the  province.''    The 
the  world — for  solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sa-  tidings  of  the  fight  spread  with  wonderftil  ra- 
pacity, and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  a  com-  pidity  while  it  was  going  on,  and  everywhere 
plication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  throughout  New  England  the  people  sprang  to 
or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  arms.    The  night  preceding  the  outrages  at 
general  congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  histories  Lexington,  there  were  not  50  people  in  the 
of  Greece  and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it,  whole  colony  who  ever  expected  that  any  blood 
and  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  would  be  shed  in  the  contest ;  the  night  after, 
a  mighty  continental  nation  must  be  vain."  the  king's  governor  and  the  king's  army  found 
The  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  in  fact  a  ma-  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston.    The 
jority  of  the  people  of  England,  had  more  or  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  on  April 
less  sympathy  with  the  Americans ;  and  even  22  resolved  unanimously  that  a  New  England 
Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  by  whom  the  army  of  80,000  men  should  be  raised,  of  which 
ohnoxious  measures  against  the  colonies  were  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  shonld  be  18,600. 
carried  through  parliament,  in  his  secret  heart  Before  the  end  of  the  month  20,000  men  were 
disapproved  of  them,  as  is  now  known,  and  only  encamped  around  Boston.    As  the  news  from 
remained  in  office  and  carried  out  the  opprea-  Ooncord    and    Lexington   spread    westward 
sive  and  hostile  acts  at  the  express  request  of  and  southward,  the  people  everywhere  rose  in 
the  king,  who  was  obstinately  bent  upon  com-  arms,  and  before  the  close  of  summer  the  pow- 
pellmg  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  military  er  of  all  the  royal  governors  from  Massachu- 
force.    Perceiving  a  conflict  to  be  almost  in-  setts  to  Georgia  was  at  an  end.    Not  only  be- 
evitable,  the  people  of  the  colonies  began  to  fore  Boston,  but  on  the  remotest  frontiers,  the 
prepare  earnestly  for  war,  and  in  Massachu-  New  Englanders  acted  with  spirit  and  energy, 
setts  nearly  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  were  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Oonnecticut  and 
trained  daily  in  military  exercises,  and  engaged  Vermont,  led  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice,  whence  Allen,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of  Ticon- 
originated  their  name  of  "  minute  men."  Gen.  deroga  and  Grown  Point,  whose  cannon  and 
^&ge,  who  had  received  some  additions  to  his  anmiunition  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
^rces,  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fortify  poorly  equipped  forces  of  America.    Equally 
Boston  neck:  and  to  seize  all  the  arms  and  bold  steps  were  taken  in  Virginia,  South  Oaro- 
^^QununiUon  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  sur-  lina,  and  Georgia;  while  in  North  Oarolina  a 
rounding  towns.     Small  stores  of  arms  and  convention  assembled  at  Oharlotte,  Mecklen- 
^xiunanition  had  been  accumulated  by  tiie  pro-  burg  co.,  in  May,  17Y5,  proclaimed  their  con- 
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•litQents  Absolved  from  all  alleffifliice  to  tlie  Horatio  Gat^  Se<ih  ^om^^tBidiffdllatr 

British  crown,  and  organized  a  local  govern-  goniery,  David  Wooster^WiffiamHeso, Jew 

mentwith  preparations  for  military  defence.  Bpencer,  John  Thomas,  John  SuBiTsn,  sod  5» 

The  aecond  continental   congress  assembled  thanael  Greene  were  chosen  brigadien.  1^ 

Ifaj  10  at  Piiiladelphia.    Amons  the  members  armj  was  unorganized,  ondisciplincd,  pool; 

were  Franklin,  Hancock,  Samnel  Adams,  John  clad,  imperfectly  armed,  and  ahnost  de^ 

Adams,  Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Pat-  of  powder.    With  the  aid  of  Gates,  who  ills 

rick  Henry,  Jay,  George  Clinton,  and  Robert  R.  alone  of  Hie  generals  had  had  much  expeiieiA 

Livingston.    Hancock,  who  with  Samnel  Ad-  in  war,  Washmgton  brought  the  troops  into  i 

ams  had  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel,  was  elect-  erable  order,  and  regulany  beleagneredBosa 

ed  president.  Conservative  and  moderate  to  the  till  March  17, 1776,  when  the  British  encm 

last,  the  congress  sent  yet  another  petition  to  the  city  and  sailed  for  Halifiu:,  carrying  ^ 

the  king,  denying  any  intention  of  separation  them  a  large  body  of  loy^ists.  Meantime  c 

from  England,  and  asking  only  for  rearess  of  invasion  of  Canada,  whose  lohabitantB  were  k- 

grievances ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  formed  ported  to  be  disaffected  to  British  role,  wis  d^ 

a  federal  union  of  the  colonies,  and  assumed  cided  up<m  by  congress,  and  carried  oat  r^ 

the  central  authority  of  the  nation.    They  took  insufficient  forces   nnder  command  of  Gen 

measures  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  navy,  Montgomery.    Montreal  was  taken,  and  Qae- 

and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.    Bills  bee  was  attacked  Dec.  81,  ITTS,  in  its  nppe' 

of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  were  part,  by  one  portion  of  the  army  led  by  Jtont- 

iasued,  for  whose  redemption  the  faith  of  the  gomery,  while  another  under  Anwld  j^^ 

"  united  colonies^'  was  pledged.    The  forces  u  in  the  lower  at  the  same  time.  The  a^ 

before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  continental  sault  was  conducted  with  great  owirage  and 

army,  and  at  the  auggestion  of  the  New  Eng-  energy,  but  was  repulsed  and  *^^^^ 

land  members  Washington  was  nominated  and  slain  and  Arnold  severely  vonnded.  Altera 

unanimously  chosen   as  commander-in-chief,  blockade  of  the  city  conttoued  for  eomemoniM 

Before  he  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  impor-  the  Americans,  whose  forces  were  ^W^ 

tant  events  occurred.    The  British  army  in  adequate  in  numbers  and  ^°^P°^*^i  1?. 

Boston  had  received  large  reenforcements,  led  enterprise,  on  the  arrival  <*^F^^    ^ 

by  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Henry  Olin-  forcements  to  the  British,  abandoned tn<j«j_ 

ton,  who  formed  the  plan  of  seizingand  forti-  ince  in  June,  1776.    Durmg  this  i^w  ^ 

tying  Bunker  hill  in  Charlestown.    The  Amer-  British  fleets   and  cruisers  hovered  m^ 

loan  generals,  informed  of  this  project,  frus-  coast,  attacking  various  points ;  •°^^???"^ 

trated  it  by  despatching  a  force  under  Col.  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Me.,  ^|*^^^^ 

William  Prescott,  who  interpreted  his  instruc-  burned,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  ^"^^^tl^  '^ 

tions  to  mean  Breed's  hill,  which  more  fully  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  ^J\j^ 

than  Bunker  hill  commanded  Boston  harbor.  Fort  Sullivan,  commanded  by  CoL  *o  ^^^ 

A  redoubt  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  night  met  In  all  these  operations  the  -^f^^^^: 

the  eyes  of  the  British  at  daybreak  on  the  greatly  impeded  by  want  of  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

morning  of  June  17,  and  immediate  prepara-  munitions  of  war.    Cruisers,  **®']!^^'<affif 

tions  were  made  for  its  assault.  Three  tnousand  fitted  out  by  order  of  c^°^^i,*o  'tkhW 

veteran  soldiers  were  landed,  and,  after  being  of  the  colonies,  and  several  of  ^"?^  q^. 

twice  repulsed  by  about  half  their  number  of  ply  ships  were  opportunely  ^'^^^^^ 

imperfectly  armed  Americans,  and  after  the  gressalso  appointed  a  secret  comini»«^  ^^ 


ammunition  of  the  latter  was  exhausted,  carried  port  supplies  from  the  West  Indi^  ^  ^ 

the  works  with  a  loss,  according  to  their  own  measures  to  establidi  powder  muj    ^^^ 

account,  of  1,054  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  non  founderies.    They  also  WS^j  f^ 

American  loss  was  449  killed,  wounded,  and  committee  with  authority  to  o^^^^j^^fi^ 

prisoners.    Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Joseph  which  maybe  considered  t^i^  states-  ^ 

Warren  of  Boston,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  elo-  navy  department  of  the     J^^nespo^^^^ 

quent,  and  most  popular  of  the  patriot  leaders,  secret  committee  appointed  ^  \Q\f0A  '^^' 

The  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  the  first  great  vately  with  the  friends  of  t^®  ^ttiegfi^"^ 

conflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  though  nomi-  rope  may  be  regarded  likeW*^  o  ^^ifif 

nally  a  defeat,  soon  came  to  be  universally  con-  the  state  department.    A  ^^Jl^  been  ii^ 

sidered  a  victory  of  the  Americans,  on  whose  and  a  war  committee  had  ^^^en^''^^* 

opinion  of  their  own  ability  to  meet  the  British  tuted,  and  thus  the  main  ^^%^vci«K^ 

soldiers  in  open  fight  it  had  a  favorable  influ-  governmeht  of  the  united  co'l^^  a^^^is^ 

ence  that  was  felt  throughout  the  war.    Four  operation.    The  success  of  tP^  a  ^1^(0^;^ 

days  after  the  battle  Washington,  accompanied  at  Boston  and  at  Charleston,  ^Koni*^! 

by  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been  made  a  migor-  committed  by  British  commai^^^.^  {^  fA' 

general,  started  from  Philadelphia  for  the  seat  and  in  Virginia,  greatly  BlUma^l^jj^h^ 

of  war,  where  on  his  arrival  ne  was  received  in  favor  of  independence,  vbic^  jje  W^ 

with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  army.    Beside  and  a  few  others  had  desured  ^^j^  r 

Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  Artemas  ning  of  the  contest;  and  a  P^^g^C^'^ 

Ward  of  Massachusetts,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  was  given  to  this  sentunent  ^f,^^'^ 

Connecticut  had  been  elected  m^or-generals.  Sense^'  of  Thomas  Paine,  wb^^ 
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.bont  the  beginning  of  1776  and  widely  cirou-  the  German  princes,  and  especially  from  Hesse- 
iited.  On  Jone  7  Richard  Henry  Lee  Intro-  Oassel,  large  bodies  of  mercenaries ;  and  with 
need  a  resolation  into  congress  declaring  "that  tiiese  and  fresh  troops  brought  from  the  sonth 
ho  united  colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  force  on  Staten  id- 
nd  independent  states,  and  that  their'  political  and  was  augmented  to  80,000  men.  Washing- 
onnection  with  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  ton^s  army  was  much  less  in  numbers,  and  every 
c  dissolved.^'  After  an  animated  discussion,  way  inferior  in  supplies  and  equipments.  The 
be  resolation  passed  by  the  vbtes  of  9  colo-  campaign  began  on  Long  island,  where  on  Aug. 
ics.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted  27  tne  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 
gainst  it,  Delaware  was  divided,  and  New  loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
!'ork  did  not  vote.  FranMin,  Jefferson,  John  soon  after  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  lower 
Ldams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Liv-  Hudson.  A  series  of  disasters  ensued,  and  at 
igston  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draft  a  the  end  of  the  year  Washington  had  been  com- 
eclaration  of  independence,  which  was  writ-  pelled  to  retreat  beyond  Uie  Delaware  at  the 
an  by  Jefferson,  and  was  adopted  on  July  4  head  of  fewer  than  4,000  men,  poorly  clad. 
y  tbo  vote  of  the  13  colonies,  which  thus  half  starved,  and  destitute  of  blankets  and 
•ecame  the  United  States  of  America.  "The  tents.  The  cause  of  freedom  looked  desperate, 
eclaration  was  not  only  the  announcement  and  great  discouragement  prevailed  throughout 
I  the  birth  of  a  people,"  says  Bancroft,  the  country.  Waofiington,  however,  was  firm 
'but  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern-  and  undaunted.  He  declared  to  Gen.  Mercer  that, 
aent ;  a  most  imperfect  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  even  if  driven  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  he  would 
i  government,  in  conformity  with  the  limited  stand  to  the  last  for  liberty  and  independence. 
onstituent  powers  which  each  colony  had  con-  While  these  disasters  were  occurring  between 
erred  upon  its  delegates  in  congress.  The  war  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  the  British 
iras  no  longer  a  cvm  war ;  Britain  was  become  seized  and  held  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
0  the  United  States  a  foreign  country.  Every  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  captured  Gen.  Charles 
ormer  subject  of  the  British  king  in  the  13  Lee,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  ofii- 
olonles  now  owed  primary  allegiance  to  the  cers  in  the  army,  though  it  is  now  known 
iTQasty  of  the  people,  and  became  citizens  of  that  he  was  treacherous  to  the  cause,  and  had 
lie  new  republic ;  except  in  this,  every  thing  been  for  some  time  before  his  capture  disposed 
emained  as  before;  every  man  retained  his  to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  The 
ights ;  the  colonies  did  not  dissolve  into  a  state  army  under  Washington  was  reduced  by  losses 
>f  natare,  nor  did  the  new  people  undertake  a  in  battle  and  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments 
locial  revolution.  The  affairs  of  internal  police  to  about  3,000  men,  and  in  the  generd  de- 
md  government  were  carefully  retained  by  each  spondency  numbers  of  the  people  abandoned 
separate  state,  which  could,  each  for  itself,  the  cause  as  hopeless,  and  accepted  the  Brit- 
nter  upon  the  career  of  domestic  reforms,  ish  commander's  offers  of  pardon  and  amnes- 
kt  the  states,  which  were  henceforth  inde-  ty.  Washington,  however,  maintained  his  for- 
)eDdent  of  Britain,  were  not  independent  of  titude  and  confidence  in  final  success,  and 
>ae  another ;  the  United  States  of  America  as-  vigilantly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
amed powers  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alii-  trieve  the  credit  of  the  American  arms.  The 
inces,  and  commerce."  Soon  after  the  evacua-  indolence  and  caution  which  were  prominent 
ion  of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washington  had  traits  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Howe,  the  Brit^- 
ransferred  his  army  to  the  city  of 'New  York,  ish  commander-in-chief,  prevented  nim  from 
7Mch  it  was  feared  would  be  the  next  object  crushing  as  he  might  have  done  the  weakened 
if  attack.  On  June  26  a  fleet  from  Halifax,  remnant  of  Washington's  army,  and  gave  time 
yearingGen.  Howe  and  the  late  garrison  of  Bos-  to  the  daring  and  enterprising  American  to 
on,  entered  New  York  harbor,  and  landed  the  strike  a  severe  blow  at  his  over-confident  an- 
orces  on  Staten  island.  A  few  days  later  ar-  tagonist.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  25  Washington 
i^ed  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  to  whom,  in  con-  crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats  despite  the 
ianction  with  his  brother  Sir  William,  the  king  snow  and  ice,  and  falling  upon  the  British 
lad  intrnated  the  control  of  American  afBairs.  forces  at  Trenton  captured  1,000  Hessians.  A 
le  issued  a  circular  offering  pardon  to  those  few  days  later  (Jan.  8, 1777)  he  defeated  the 
?ho  would  lay  >down  their  arms  and  submit  to  enemy  again  at  Princeton,  taking  several  hun- 
^e  royal  mercy.  As  the  Americans  Ifad  com-  dred  prisoners.  These  exploits  revived  the 
nitted  no  crime  in  maintaining  their  rights,  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis- 
hej  had  no  need  for  pardon;  and  congress  mayed  the  enemy.  Congress  had  manifested 
)rdered  the  circular  to  be  published  in  all  the  unusual  firmness  in  this  tfying  period,  had 
icwspapers  to  show  the  people  that  the  king  invested  Washington  with  almost  dictatorial 
ncant  to  concede  nothing,  and  that  they  must  powers,  and  had  taken  measures  for  raising  an 
|ither  fight  or  be  slaves.  The  mission  of  Lord  army  for  three  years  instead  of  for  one.  It 
aowe  came  to  nothing,  and  both  sides  prepared  now  formed  articles  of  confederation  between 
^ith  vigor  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  the  states  (which  were  ratified  by  all  except 
The  British  government,  unable  to  recruit  the  Maryland  in  1778-'9),  and  sent  agents  to  Eu- 
irmy  to  the  desired  number  from  its  own  peo-  rope  to  solicit  aid  from  foreign  powers.  When 
pie,  who  disapproved  the  war,  had  hired  from  the  campaign  opened  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
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Washington's  force  had  increased  to  7,000  were  signed  at  Paria.   Alannedat 
men.    Gen.  Howe,  after  vainly  attempting  to  and  at  the  fate  of  their  northern  aimr^tk 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  withorew  his  British  ministry  introduced  into  parliaiTHTit  tre 
forces  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten  island,  and  bills,  which  were  passed  Mardill,  ITVS^re^ 
afterward   sailed  with   16,000   men   for  the  ing  all  the  acts  obnoxious  to  the  Amenea^. 
Chesapeake,  where  he  landed  on  Elk  river  and  and  subsequently  three  conunisaoners  t?:^ 
threatened  Philadelphia.    To  defend  the  capi-  sent  with  •  authority  to  negotiate  terms  of  re^ 
tal  Washington  was  forced  to  give  battle  on  onoUiation.    Congress^  however,  fiTiding  tlx 
the  Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  but  was  overpowered  these  bills  made  no  mention  of  the  iDdef<^- 
by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  retreat  denoe  of  the  ccl  jnies,  rejected  them,  and  i^ 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men.    Lafayette,  fWd  to  treat  with  the  commisaoners  ^r? 
who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  withdraw  he 
tTnited  States  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  been  fleets  and  armies.   Washington  went  into  ^• 
made  a  m^or-general,  was  severely  wounded  ter  quarters  about  the  middle  of  Dec  1777,  t: 
on  ^is  occasion.    A  few  days  later  the  British  Valley  Porge,  20  miles  north  of  PhUadelphk 
.took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo*  his  half  clad  and  scantily  fed  soldiers  marcl- 
sition,  congress  retiring  first  to  Lancaster  and  ing  many  of  them  without  shoes,  and  leavii^ 
afterward  to  York,  Penn.    On  Oct.  4  Wash-  bloody  footprints  on  the  snow.    Utej  eafferei 
ington  made  an  attack  on  the  British  at  Ger-  dreadful  hardships  during  the  extremely  se- 
mantown,  7  miles  from  Philadelphia,  but  was  vere  winter  of  1777-^8,  but  in  the  spring  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  soon  afterward  cheered  with  the  tidings  of  the  aBianee  and 
both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters.    The  assistance  of  France,  in  whose  honor  on  liay 
want  of  success  in  the  middle  states  was  more  7  they  fired  salutes  amid  huzzas  for  King  Louis 
than  counterbalanced  by  victories  in  the  north.  XYL     A  month  later  a  French  fieet  under 
A  British  army  7,000  strong,  beside  Oanadians  Count  D'Estaing,  which  had  been  sent  to  blocL* 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  ade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  reedied 
advanced  from  Canada  by  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  coast ;  but  a  few  days  before  its  arrival  the 
and  took  Ticonderoga  and  Skenesborough,  now  enemy^s  vessels  had  sought  refuge  in  I^tsA 
Whitehall.    From  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  bay.    Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  succeeded  Hove 
Hudson,  strong  detachments  were  sent  to  fien*  as  oommander-in-chief  of  the  British,  evacn- 
nington,  Yt.,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  stores  ated  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  with  ll,OOQaDe& 
but  were  met  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  began  on  the  18th  his  march  toward  Kev  York. 
600  men  by  the  Yermont  and  New  Hampshire  Washington  pursued  with  a  nearly  equal  force, 
militia  led  by  Gen.  Stark.     Burgoyne  made  and  on  &e  28th  the  two  armies  engaged  in  lat- 
his way  through  the  woods  to  Saratoga,  where  tie  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  near  the  viHa^^ 
he  was  encountered  by  Gen.  Gates,  who  had  of  Freehold,  N.  J.   The  action  was  not  deckVe, 
recently  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  but  the  Americans  remained  masters  of  the  BcM. 
in  the  northern  department;  and  on  Sept.  19  while  the  British  retreated  to  New  YorksLi 
an  indecisive  engagement  was  fought  at  Still-  remained  inactive  for  the  rest  of  the  smEioer. 
water,  in  which  &e  British  lost  about  600  men.  An  attempt  made  in  August  with  the  aa^staiKt 
On  Oct.  7  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  nearly  of  the  French  fleet  to  drive  the  British  ^a 
the  same  ground,  in  which  the  Americans  had  Rhode  Island  proved  a  fidlure,  and  DTfigic^ 
the  advantage ;   and  10  days  later  Burgoyne  without  having  accomplished  any  thing  c^  io- 
with  lus  whole  army  capitulated  on  favorable  portance,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.    At  ^t 
terms.    The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778  the  pos':Ic]i 
of  the  highest  importance  at  home  and  abroad.  •  of  the  British  was  not  at  all  advaneed  &^ 
At  home,  it  inspired  the  x>eople  with  confi-  that  which  their  forces  held  In  1776.    Tkj 
dence ;  it  depressed  the  tories  or  loyalists,  who  occupied  nothing  but  Rhode  Island  and  ib^ 
in  some  of  ih»  states  were  yet  numerous,  and  island  of  Manhattan,  while  the  Am^cansliiS 
raised  the  bills  issued  by  congress  20  per  cent,  gained  largely  in  knowledge  of  the  art  of  t«z. 
in  value.    Abroad,  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had  and  had  secured  the  powernil  alliance  of  Tnsti 
an  equally  favorable  effect.    From  the  begin-  and  the  sympathies  and  secret  assistanoe  t/ 
ning  of  the  conflict  the  French  government  the  Spanish  court.     Little  practical  beiie£t 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  colo-  however,  had  been  gained  from  the  mismanj^ 
nies,  and  had  furnished  them  with  supplies  of  operations  of  the  french  fleet,  and  great  ee- 
arms  and  military  stores,  without  which  it  would  barrassment  was  felt  from  the  wretched  conS- 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  tion  of  the  national  finaneesi  the  contio#i:2aI 
war.    Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  money  issued  by  congress  having  defveeat^ 
had  been  sent  by  congress  as  commissioners  to  to  a  very  low  point*    In  this  emergen^  ^ 
France  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  inde-  patriotism  and  the  financial  sikiU  ud  credk 

Eendence,  but  received  no  open  countenance  of  Robert  Morris  were  of  the  highest  raise  to 

-cm  the  court  till  after  the  surrender  of  Bur-  the  government,  which  without  his  aid  coaM 

goyne.   That  event,  and  the  prospect  it  opened  scarcely  have  continued  in  exiatenoe.    la  1779 

of  final  success  to  the  Americans,  decid^  the  the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  at  the  soatk 

negotiations  in  their  favor;  and  in  Feb.  1778,  where  Qeju  Benjamin  Lincoln  ctMnmanded  tk 

treaties  of  alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce  Americans.    Toward  the  end  of  1778  <i^ 
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linton  liad  sent  an  expedition  to  Geor^a,  stroyed,  while  the  moet  formidable  of  the  par- 
hlch  defeated  the  American  forces  at  Sayan-  tisan  bands,  that  of  Samter,  had  been  dispersed 
3ib,  and  took  possession  of  the  citj,  Dec.  29.  by  OoL  Tarleton.    Early  in  September  Oom- 
he  British   were  sncoessAil  in  several  subse-  wallis  marched  into  North  Carolina,  where  on 
Lient  engagements,  and  by  the  middle  of  sum-  Oct  7,  at  King^s  mountain,  a  detachment  from 
Ler,  1T79,  Georgia  was  conquered  and  com-  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  militia, 
letoly  possessed  by  theuL    An  attack  on  Sa-  who  killed  and  captured  upward  of  1,200  of 
annah,  made  by  Lincoln  with  the  cooperation  the  enemy.    This  serious  reyerse,  and  the  re- 
f  tho  French  fleet   in  September,  was  re-  newed  activity  of  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
nlsed  with  the  loss  to  the  allies  of  1,000  men,  partisan  leaders,  induced  Oornwallis  in  Octo- 
mong  them  Oount  Pulaski    During  this  sum-  ber  to  withdraw  to  South  Carolina.    During 
Qcr  Lafayette  had  visited  France,  and  chiefly  the  summer  the  only  military  operation  of 
b rough    his  efforts  the  French  government  importance  in  the  north  was  an  irruption  of 
\ad  agreed  to  send  another  fleet  and  an  army  the  British  into  New  Jersey,  from  which,  after 
o    the    assistance   of  the   Americans.     The  vainly  endeavoring  to  draw  Washington  with  his 
British  ministry,  informed  of  this  expedition,  inferior  forces  into  a  general  engagement,  and 
ordered  Clinton  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  receiving  from  Gen.  Greene  a  severe  defeat  at 
Rhode  Island  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Springfield,  June  28,  they  retired  to  their  strong 
^TcNV  York.    England  in  fact  was  becoming  in-  position  at  New  York.    A  few  days  later,  July 
volved  in  difficulties  of  an  alarming  character.  10,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  bringing 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  her,  June  16,  the  count  de  Rochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  to 
17*79,  and  a  French  and  Spanish  armament  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.    Washington 
threatened  an  invasion,  while  IVench  and  Amer«  went  to  Hartford  in  September  to  confer  with 
ican  cruisers  hovered  on  her  coasts,  insulting  the  French  officers,  and  during  his  absence  it 
her  porta  and  harassing  her  conunerce.    The  was  discovered  that   Benedict  Arnold,  who 
famous  Patil  Jones,  commanding  an  American  commanded  the  important  fortress  of  West 
frigate,  captnred  on  Sept.  23  two  British  ships  Point,  had  engaged  m  treasonable  correspond- 
of  war,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  bat-  ence  with  the  enemy,  and  had  agreed  to  de- 
ties  ever  fought.     During  the  whole  war  in  liver  that  stronghold  and  its  dependencies  into 
fact  Paul  Jones  was  actively  employed  ag:ainst  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Olinton.    The  traitor 
the  enemy  on  the  sea,  and,  together  with  a  Arnold  escaped,  but  Minor  AndrS,  the  British 
swarm  of  privateers  from  New  England,  inflict-  oflicer  who  communicated  with  him,  was  caught 
cd  immense  loss  on  the  mercantile  marine  of  and  hanged  as  a  spy.    The  end  of  the  year 
England.    About  the  beginning  of  1780  Olin-  was  marked  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 
ton,  leaving  the  Hessian  general  Enyphausen  Great  Britain  against  HoUand,  on  discovering 
in  command  ^t  New  York,  sailed  south  with  that  the  Dutch  government  was  secretly  nego- 
tlie  main  body  of  the  British  army  to  carry  the  tiating  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United 
war  into  the  Carolinas.    Charleston  was  be-  States.    The  principal  military  operations  of 
sieged  for  several  weeks,  and  Gen.  Lincoln  the  campaign  of  1781  were  in  the  south,  where 
afler  a  feeble  defence  surrendered  May  17,  with  Greene  had  been  made  commander  in  place  of 
a  garrison  of  2,500  men.    The  rest  of  the  state  Gates.    At  Cowpens,  S.  0.,  on  Jan.  17,  Gen. 
of  South  Carolina  was  overrun  by  detachments  Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Brit^ 
of  the  British,  and  nominally  submitted  to  the  ish  under  Col.  Tarleton.    On  March  15,  at 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority,  so  that  CUn-  Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C,  a  battle  was 
ton,  deeming  his  conquest  complete,  sailed  for  fought  in  which  the  British  gained  some  ad- 
New  York  June  6,  leaving  Lord  Comwallis  in  vantage ;  but  in  September  they  were  defeated 
command.    Very  soon,  however,  the  patriots,  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  a  bloody  action  which 
though  unable  to  take  the  field  in  force,  re-  nearly  terminated  the  war  in  South  Carolina. 
newed  the  contest  as  guerillas  under  the  com-  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  British  in  the  states 
mand  of  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickem^  and  other  south  of  Virginia  were  confined  to  Charleston 
daring  partisan  leaders,  and  continually  har-  and  Savannah.    In  Virginia  Comwallis,  who 
assed  not  only  the  British  but  the  tories,  of  was  opposed  by  Lafistyette,  Wayne,  and  Steu- 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  state,  ben,  had  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  where 
To  recover  South  Carolina,  congress  sent  Gen.  he  had  gathered  a  considerable  army.    Mean- 
Gates,  whose  capture  of  Burgoyne^s  army  at  while  the  American  army  of  the  north  under 
Saratoga  had  given  him  a  higher  reputation  Washington,  and  the  French  army  of  Count  de 
than  he  deserv^.    On  his  first  encounter  with  Rochambeau,  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 
Com  wallis  at  Camden,  Aug.  16,  he  was  routed  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 
jiththeloasof  nearly  1,000  men,  among  them  ish  in  New  York.     This  plan  however  was 
Baron  De  Kalb,  a  French  ofllcer  of  experience,  suddenly  changed,  and  while  the  British  com- 
who  was  second  in  command.    Gates  with  the  mander.  Sir  Henry  dinton,  was  kept  from 
remnant  of  his  force  fied  to  North  Carolina,  sending  aid  to  Comwallis  by  apprehensions 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  there  remained  that  New  York  was  still  threatened,  the  allied 
Qo  Americans  in  arms  in  South  Carolina  except  army  was  far  on  its  way  toward  Yorktown, 
A  small  band  under  Marion.     Withm  three  where  it  arrived  about  12,000  strong,  Sept  28, 
months  two  American  armies  had  been  de-  1781,  and  began  a  regular  siege,  which  lasted 
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till  Oct.  19,  when  Oomwallis  sunlHidered  with  artioles  of  confederation  adc^ted  in  ITtit 
his  whole  force  of  7,000  men.    This  victorj  not  form  a  sufficient  constitntioii  for  thenar 
substantially  terminated  tiie  contest,  and  secur-  and  that  they  were  especially  deficient  in  ?:1^ 
ed  the  independence  of  America.    In  England  tion  to  the  subjects  of  legislaticm  which  *•: 
Lord  North  received  the  intelligence  "  as  he  cerned  the  whole  country,  such  as  the  ree^ 
would  have  done  a  cannon  ball  in  his  breast,^'  tion  of  commerce,  the  common  d^ence,  i 
exclaiminff:  ^^OGodl  it  is  aUoyerl  it  is  all  a^ustment  of  controversies  between  the  st£'^ 
over  1"    He  and  his  administration  were  forced  and  the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign  nitk^. 
to  retire  from  power,  March  20, 1782,  and  give  Some  of  the  states  passed  laws  which  coit&^'t: 
way  to  a  cabinet  opposed  to  the  further  prose-  with  those  of  other  states ;  some  levied  drin 
cution  of  the  war.    Orders  weUd  sent  to  the  on  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  their  ti&± 
British  commanders  in  America  to  cease  hos-  bors:  and  adjacent  ports  in  different  states  f>": 
tilities,  and  on  July  11,  1782,  Savannah  was  peted  with  each  otiier  by  lowering  the  rate  d 
evacuated,  and  Charleston  on  Dec.  14.    Adams,  imposts,  as  congress  had  no  authority  to  t^- 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens  were  appointed  by  late  commerce  or  to  legislate  for  the  wbriV 
congress  commissioners  to  negotiate  for  peace ;  country.    These  and  other  evils  flowing  fns 
and  at  Paris,  on  Nov.  80,  1782,  they  signed  a  the  absence  of  a  powerful  geneni  goremmeL: 
preliminary  treaty,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1783,  a  de-  grew  at  length  so  burdensome,  that  a  natic!!^ 
finitive  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were  convention  was  called,  which  met  at  PhilaJ^- 
formally  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be  phia  May  14, 1787,  and  after  4  months'  deliber- 
free,  severely,  and  independent.    New  York,  ation  adopted  the  present  coi^tatkm  of  the 
the  last  position  held  by  the  British  on  our  United  States,  and  submitted  it  to  &e  people  for 
coast,  was  evacuated  Nov.  25,  1788.    Thus  ratification.  After  a  thorough  discusaomls^ir.g 
ended  a  war  which,  in  the  language  of  the  in  some  of  the  states  for  2  or  3  years,  the  con- 
younger  Pitt,  ^*  was  conceived  in  ii\justice,  nnr-  stitution  was  accepted  by  aU  of  them:  fir«:  U 
tured  in  folly,  and  whose  footsteps  were  mark-  Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787,  and  lastly  br  Eb^i 
ed  with  slaughter  and  devastation.    The  nation  Island,  May  27, 1790.    When  two  thirds  of  the 
was  drained  of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  re-  states  had  adopted  the  constitution,  it  beeace 
sources,  for  which  nothing  was  received  in  re-  valid,  and  went  into  operation  March  4. 17>y 
turn  but  a  series  of  inefiSoient  victories  and  dis-  New  York  was  designated  as  the  capital,  ud  re 
graceful  defeats;  victories  obtained  over  men  that  city  Washington,  who  was  unamrcoc^ij 
fighting  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  or  defeats  chosen  the  first  president,  was  inaugmiited  cc 
which  filled  the  land  with  mourning  for  the  April  80,  with  John  Adams  as  vice-pre^idect. 
loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relations,  slain  in  a  He  appointed  Jefferson  secretary  of  stflt«.Eiifi- 
detested  and  impious  quarrel."    In  the  7  years  ilton  of  the  treasury,  and  Henry  Knox  of  vsr. 
of  the  revolutionary  war  Great  Britain  sent  to  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  newgorennses: 
America  112,584  soldiers  aujl  more  than  22,000  was  immediately  felt  in  the  restoration  of  pi^llir 
seamen.    The  forces  raised  by  the  United  States  confidence,  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  tic 
during  the  same  period  consisted  of  230,000  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  system  o^ 
continentid  soldiers  and  about  56,000  militia,  nuance,  advocated  in  an  able  report  hj  Hai^- 
At  the  close  of  the  war  serious  trouble  broke  ilton,  was  adopted,  and  the  debts  of  the  k^ 
out  with  the  army  concerning  the  payment  of  confederacy  and  of  the  individual  states  Ten 
the  arrears  of  their  wages  and  rations.    The  assumed  by  the  general  government   A  bank  u! 
paper  money  issued  by  congress,  in  which  the  the  United  States  was  incorporated,  which  begc 
troops  were  paid,  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be  its  operations  in  Feb.  1794,  and  a  mint  v-as  e^ 
of  little  value,  and,  the  treasury  being  emp-  tablished  at  Philadelphia.    In  the  summer  of 
ty  payment  in  gold  and  silver  was  almost  out  1790  an  Indian  war  of  an  unuso^y  formidable 
of  the  question.    The  wide-spread  disafiection  character  was  waged  by  the  tribes  of  tfaenorcb- 
among  the  soldiers  was  greatly  fomented  by  an  west,  who,  after  infiicting  several  defeats  oe 
address  written  by  Migor  John  Armstrong,  Gens.  Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  were  finally  qiieCed 
which  in  March,  1783,  was  circulated  in  the  by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  peace  was  restored  in  Ace. 
camps  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  urging  the  army  to  1795.    The  great  revolution  in  France,  vfci'i 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  compel  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  WashingtonV^ 
congress  and  the  people  to  do  them  justice,  ministration,  was  powerfullyfelt  in  its  priociplei 
The  great  infiuence  of  Washington,  however,  and  efiects  in  this  country.  Cishns  for  Bssstuxe 
was  promptly  exerted,  and  successfully  allayed  were  made  upon  the  United  States,  and  i  Is^p 
this  alarming  discontent ;   and  congress  soon  part  of  the  people,  in  their  intense  symps^-y 
after  satisfied  the  troops  by  partially  paying  with  the  French  republic  and  hosdlitTto  fisg- 
their  claims.    On  Nov.  2  Washington  issued  a  land,  would  have  gladly  seen  the  United  St^^ 
£Eurewe]l  address  to  the  armies  of  the  United  actively  engaged  in  tiie  quarrel  which  n^  ^' 
States,  and,  after  taking  leave  on  Dec.  4  of  his  yond  the  Atlantic.    Two  parties  had  t^^J 
oflScers  at  New  York,  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  been  formed,  viz. :  the  federalists,  composed  of 
Md.,  where  congress  was  then  in  session,  and  those  who  favored  the  maintenence  oftbee(»- 
on  Dec.  28  resigned  his  commission  as  com-  stitution  just  as  it  was ;  and  the  repnbBf^ 
mander-in-chief  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  or  democrats,  who  desired  to  introdoce  flzoew- 
Mount  Yemon. — ^It  was  soon  found  that  the  ments  to   limit   the  federal  power,  vd  ^ 
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acrease  that  of  the  states  and  the  people,  the  approach' of  the  third  presidentail  election, 
Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jaj  were  Washington  was  earnestly  pressed  to  become  a 
42Coanted  among  the  federalists ;  while  Jeffer-  candidate  for  another  term,  and  wonld  doubt- 
on,  Madison,  G^^latin,  and  Edward  Livingston  less  have  been  unanimously  reelected;  but  he 
rere  among  the  leaders  of  the  republicans,  positively  declined,  and  issued,  in  Sept.  1796,  a 
'he  federal  party  on  the  French  question  ad-  **  Farewell  Address, '*  in  which  he  urged  his 
'ocated  a  strict  neutrality,  while  the  republi-  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principles  upon 
ans  freely  avowed  their  sympathy  for  France,  which  he  had  endeavored  to  conduct  his  ad- 
ind  their  willingness  to  aid  the  French  repub-  ministration,  and  upon  which  alone  in  his 
ic  in  its  struggle  with  the  European  monar-  judgment  could  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
:hies.  Party  spirit  ran  high  on  this  point,  yet  united  States  be  firmly  based.  The  universal 
it  the  second  presidential  election  in  1792  veneration  for  Washington  had  in  a  measure 
('Washington  asam  received  the  unanimous  curbed  the  manifestations  of  party  spirit  at  the 
rotes  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Adams  was  two  elections  in  which  he  had  been  a  candi- 
-eeleoted  vice-president,  receiving  77  votes,  date ;  but  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass^ 
rhile  George  Clinton,  the  republican  candi-  the  two  great  parties  at  once  arrayed  them- 
late,  received  50  votes.  In  April,  1798,  Citizen  selves  against  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of 
^enet  arrived  in  America  as  minister  from  the  zeal  never  since  equalled.  The  federalists  sup- 
5'rench  republic,  and  made  such  efforts  to  in-  portedJohnAdams  and  the  republicans  Thomas 
roire  the  United  States  in  war  with  Great  Jefferson  for  president,  and  the  result  was  that 
Britain,  that  Washington  at  length  demanded  Adams,  who  received  71  electoral  votes,  was 
lis  recall  of  the  French  government,  and  an-  chosen  president,  while  Jefferson,  who  received 
}ther  minister  Was  sent  in  his  place.  Notwith-  68,  the  next  highest  number,  became,  by  the 
itanding,  however,  the  moderation  of  the  exeo-  requisitions  of  the  constitution  as  it  then 
ative,  the  party  feeling  on  the  Frendi  and  Sng-  was,  the  vice-president.  The  two  next  high- 
lish  questidn  was  exceedingly  violent  among  est  candidates  were  Thomas  Finckney  and 
^6  people  and  in  congress,  where  in  both  Aaron  Burr.  The  new  president  selected  as 
bouses  parties  were  nearly  equally  divided,  his  cabinet  Timothy  PicKering,  secretary  of 
rhe  feeling  against  Great  Britain  was  strongly  state ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  the  treasury ;  James 
stimulated  by  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  McHenry,  of  war ;  and  Charles  Lee,  attorney- 
British  government  in  retaining  possession  of  general.  In  1798  the  navy  department  was 
fortsin  the  west  to  which  their  title  had  been  created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddart  made  sec- 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1788,  and  in  seizing  retary.  The  relations  between  France  and 
American  vessels  and  impressing  American  the  United  States  were  of  so  threatening  a 
seamen.  After  in  vain  remonstrating  against  character,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Preri- 
these  outrages,  the  president,  sincerely  anxious  dent  Adams  was  to  convene  congress  in  extra 
to  avoid  war,  sent  John  Jay  as  a  special  envoy  session,  May  15,  1797.  Three  envoys,  0.  O. 
to  England,  where,  in  Nov.  1794,  a  treaty  was  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall, 
coDcladed,  which  was  regarded  by  the  repub*  were  sent  to  France  with  authority  to  adjust 
licans  as  so  favorable  to  England  that  the  re-  all  difficulties.  The  French  government  re- 
quisite confirmation  by  the  senate  was  obtuned  fused  to  receive  them,  but  intimated  that  a 
with  difficulty,  and  its  promulgation  among  considerable  present  of  money  would  greatly 
the  people  raised  an  extraordinary  clamor  facilitate  negotiations,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
agamst  Jay  and  the  president,  which  however  pay  the  bribe  would  lead  to  war.  **  War  be  it, 
soon  subsided.  After  a  full  discussion,  in  the  then,^'  replied  Pinckney ;  *'  millions  for  de- 
course  of  which  Fisher  Ames  made  his  cele-  fence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Pinckney 
brated  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  the  house  and  MarsJiall,  who  were  federalists,  were  or^ 
of  representatives,  in  which  there  was  a  ma-  dered  to  quit  France ;  but  Gerry,  who  was  a 
jorityinopposition  to  the  administration,  pass-  republican,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  in- 
ed  the  act  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  by  suit  to  their  envoys  excited  great  indignation 
a  rote  of  51  to  48.  This  settled  the  dispute  in  the  United  States,  and  congress  made  prep- 
with  England,  but  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  arations  for  war.  The  army  and  navy  were 
exasperated  the  French  government,  which  enlarged,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
cpeDly  showed  its  displeasure  by  decrees  mander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
under  which  American  commerce  suffered  con-  general.  Hostilities  actually  began  on  the 
tmual  annoyances  and  losses,  and  by  insults  to  ocean,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Oonstellation  capturing 
^r.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  a  French  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  suIh 
Among  the  important  domestic  events  of  sequently  disabling  another  of  superior  force  in 
Washington's  administration  were  the  admis-  an  action  lasting  5  hours.  The  decided  meas- 
aion  into  the  Union  of  the  new  states  of  Ver-  ures  adopted  by  the  United  States  were  not 
moot  (1791),  Kentucky  (1792),  and  Tennessee  without  effect  on  the  French  government,  and 
(1796),  and  the  whiskey  insurrection  against  an  overtures  were  made  to  the  president  for  a 
unpopular  excise  law,  which  in  1794  threw  renewal  of  negotiations.  An  embassy  was  sent^ 
western  Pennsylvania  into  confusion,  but  was  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  attainted  to 
energetically  suppressed  by  the  president,  who  power,  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  Sept." 
cslled  out  15,000  militia  for  the  purpose.    On  80, 1800,  and  peace  between  the  two  eonntriea 
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reMabli8h6d.     During   thene   tronbleB  wi^  onlyl^votefl.    Baring  hk  fint  temi  Ohi»» 

Franee  two  acts  were  passed   hj  congress,  admitted  (1802),  and  Louioana  "waa  pnrehial 

known  as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  first  of  France  in  1803,  and  two  territogriea  iotmi 

empowering  the  president  to  order  aliens  who  of  it,  called  the  territory  of  Qrlesiis  asd  ie 

were  conspiring  against  the  peace  of  the  United  district  of  Lomsiana.    The  insoleiioe  aim 

States  to  qnit  the  country,  and  the  other  re-  i^iratical  states  on  the  Barbery  coast  washs- 

strioting  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  bled  by  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  Itk 

The  alien  law  was  deiended  on  the  ground  and  by  the  invasion  of  that  state  by  a  sek. 

that  the  country  swarmed  with  French  and  force  led  from  Egypt  by  Capt.  Eaton,  an  Ams- 

English  emissaries,  whose  mission  was  to  em-  lean  officer,  which  led  to  a  aatJaHutory  tree: 

broil  the  United  States  with  European  qnar-  in  1806.     Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  b^ 

rels;  while  the  apology  for  the  sedition  law  March  4, 1805.    In  the  following  jearAsist 

was  the  unquestionable  licentiousness  of  the  Burr,  who  had  been  succeeded  as  Tice-pica 

presi^  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  conduct-  dent  by  George  Olinton,  secretly  f>rgajani 

ed  by  refugees  and  adventurers  from  Great  chiefly  in  the  western  states,  a  mlUtaiyezpedi- 

Britain  and  Ireland.    Nevertheless  these  laws  tion  which  excited  the  suspicion  of  tiiegoretB- 

became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were  bit-  ment,  and  led  to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Bkh- 

terly  denounced  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional,  mond  in  1807  on  a  charge  of  attenpting  to 

They  contributed  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  dismember  the  Union  and  to  establish  an  inde- 

with  Mr.  Adamses  administration,  which  pre-  pendent  dominion  west  of  the  ABegbaaies;  but 

vailed  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  and  no  overt  act  being  proved  agunstlma,  be  was 

which  led  in  the  next  presidential  election  to  acquitted  by  the  jury.    The  amicsUe  idakkins 

the  success  of  the  republican  candidates,  Jeffer-  which  had  existed  between  the  Uaitoi  Sutes 

son  and  Bnrr,  each  of  whom  received  73  votes,  and  Great  Britain  for  several  yean  began  ia 

while  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  candidate  for  1806  to  be  disturbed  by  tJie  injuries  infficted  od 

reflection,  received  but  65.    The  tie  in  the  American  commerce  thronsh  the  operatkm  cf 

votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  threw  the  election  an  order  in  council  of  the  Brkiah  goTwmnec 

into  the  house  of  representatives,  where  on  declaring  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  tk 

the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  chosen  president  Elbe  to  Brest,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  u 

and  Burr  vice-president.    This  contest  led  to  order  which  Napoleon  retaliated  by  dedca^ 

an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which,  in  a  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  'Nov.  21, 1801  a 

instead  of  Uie  original  article  which  required  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Britadi  iibfida. 

the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  to  Another  order  of  the  Brirish  govenusect,  Jaa. 

vote  for  two  persons  for  those  offices,  of  whom  7, 1807,  prohibited  all  coast  trade  with  Fnaee. 

the  one  who  had  the  highest  number  of  votes  Under  these  orders  and  decrees  great  nniBbtn 

was  to  be  president,  an  article  was  substituted  of  American  vessels  were  seized  by  Fresrt 

requiring  the  electors  to  designate  which  per-  and  English  cruisers,  and  onr  foreign  cod- 

son  was  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as  merce,  which  had  attained  extraoidinarv  pra- 

vice-preadent.    This  amendment,  which  forms  perity  from  the  neutral  position  of  the  eosa- 

the  12th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  con-  try,  was  nearly  destroyed.      The  irritsnoe 

stitution,  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of  against  Great  Britain  produced  by  herdepitis- 

Btate  as  adopted  and  ratified  Sept.  25,  1804,  it  tions  on  our  conuneroe  was  grastly  mereased 

having  been  approved  by  all  the  states  except  by  her  persistent  assertion  of  tlie  ri|^t  to 

Massachusetts,    Gonnecticnt,    and    Delaware,  search  American  vessels  for  suspected  desuters 

Very  soon  after  his  inauguration  President  fh>m  her  navy,  a  right  continuidly  exercised  kr 

Jefferson  began  to  remove  federalists   from  her  cruisers  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  sou 

office  and  appoint  democrats  in  their  stead,  in  the  practice  of  which  multitudes  of  nativ«- 

He  justified  this  policy  on  the  ground  thatdur-  bom  American  seamen  were  Ibroed  into  tk 

ing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  none  but  British  navy.    The  insolence  of  the  British 

federalists  had  been  appointed,  and  that  it  was  naval  officers  was  at  length  carried  so  fiff  tiat 

not  just  tiiat  one  party  should  have  a  majority  in  June,  1807,  the  U.  B.  frigate  Chesapeab 

of  offices.    Scarcely  any  vacancies  existed  ex-  was  stopped  near  the  entrance  to  Oheaipttb 

eept  those  created  by  removal;    'Hhose  by  bay  by  the  English  men-of-war  Leopard,  sod « 

death  are  few,  by  resignation  none.^'    The  re-  the  refusal  of  her  commander  to  safamit  tot 

movals  made  by  him  for  political. reasons,  how-  search  wss  fired  into,  and  21  of  her  crewkiiled 

ever,  were  very  few  compared  to  the  whole-  or  wounded.  Four  alleged  deserters  were  tkM 

sale  changes  which  afterward  came  to  be  the  taken  from  her,  three  of  wh<nn  proved  on  isTt^ 

practice.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  James  Madi-  tigation  to  be  native  Americana.    Thb  ovkaffi* 

son,  secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  for  which  immediate  reparation  was  dcmsB^ 

war ;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  the  treasury ;  Robert  by  the  president,  was  not  atoned  for  tzB  4 

Smith,  of  the  navy ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  attor-  years  later,  and  even  then  ihe  right  of  eeatli 

ney-general.     For  the  most  part  his  admin-  was  still  claimed  by  the  British  govenn^ 

istration  was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlighten-  andeventually  became  a  cause  of  war.  Aaf^ 

ed  views,  and  he  was  rejected  for  a  second  order  in  council  was  issued  Nov.  11, 1807^  iv- 

ierm  with  little  opposition,  his  competitor,  bidding  neutral  vessels  to  enter  Frendi  f^ 

0.  0.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  receiving  until  &ey  had  previoualy  stoi^ed  ataBri^ 
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art  and  pdd  a  duty.  This  was  answered  in  A.  Bodnej,  attorney-general.  OongresB  met 
•eoember  of  the  same  year  bj  Napoleon's  in  May,  1809,  in  extra  session,  and  continoed 
[ilan  decree,  confiaoating  every  vessel  which  with  some  modifications  the  non-intercourse 
iould  snbmit  to  British  search  or  pay  any  act  with  Qreat  Britaia  and  France,  which  was 
Qties  whatever  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  again  modified  about  a  year  later.  Alongne* 
une  month  congress,  on  the  recomm^idation  gotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  English  gov- 
f  the  president,  laid  an  embargo,  which  de*  ernment  on  the  subject  of  this  act,  the  orders 
uned  all  vessels,  foreign  or  American,  in  our  in  council,  and  the  right  of  search,  which  re- 
orts,  and  ordered  all  American  vessels  to  re-  suited  only  in  augmenting  the  unfriendly  feeling 
im  immediately  home.  This  measure  was  between  the  two  countries.  The  Briti^  gov- 
ebemendy  denounced  by  the  federal  party,  ernment  adhered  tenaciously  to  its^  policy  re- 
nd for  a  time  it  prostrated  the  shipping  and  kting  to  neutrals,  and  American  vessels  and 
Dmmereial  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  tbehr  cargoes  continued  to  be  seized  by  British 
ras  repealed  in  Feb.  1809,  just  before  Hie  ex-  cruisers  and  condemned  in  British  admiralty 
iration  of  the  president's  second  term.  Al*  courts.  No  alternative  was  left  to  the  United 
bough  solicited  by  addresses  from  the  legisla*  States  but  war;  and  though  the  president  Was 
ares  of  several  states  to  serve  a  third  term,  Mr.  exceedingly  averse  to  forcible  measures,  the 
efferson  declined,  and  the  republican,  or,  as  it  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of 
ras  now  CKften  called,  the  democratic  party^  Olay,  Calhoun,  Lovmdes,  and  other  leaders  ot 
Qpported  James  Maddson  for  president,  ana  the  war  party,  at  length  induced  him  to  aoqui- 
reorge  Olinton  for  vice-president.  Madison  esce  reluctantly  in  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
xid  Olmton  were  elected,  the  former  receiv-  He  sent  to  congress,  June  1, 1812|  a  message  on 
Qg  122  votes  and  the  latter  113,  while  the  the  subject  of  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain, 
ederal  candidates,  0.  0.  Pmckney  and  Rufus  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
Ling,  received  each  47.  The  states  which  sup-  relations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
>orted  the  federal  candidates  were  New  Hamp-  .  on  June  8  reported  a  manifesto  as  the  basis  of 
ihire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  a  dechuration  of  war,  for  these  reasons:  the 
md  Delaware;  and  two  districts  in  Maryland  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  com- 
md  three  in  North  Carolina  also  chose  federal  manders  of  British  ships  of  war ;  the  British 
deetors.  The  ruinous  operation  of  the  em-  doctrine  and  system  of  blockade ;  the  orders  in 
)argo  law  had  considerably  weakened  the  dem-  council ;  and,  lastly,  various  depredations  com- 
)cratic  party,  particularly  in  the  commercial  mitted  by  English  subjects  on  the  conunerce  of 
niddle  and'  eastern  states,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  the  United  States.  The  house  adopted  the 
erent  out  of  oflSce  warmly  denounced  by  one  measure  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  and  the  senate 
portion  of  the  people^  and  as  warmly  praised  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 ;  and  on  June  18  the  pres- 
t)y  another  and  more  numerous  party.  His  ident  signed  the  act  declaring  war.  Five  days 
friends  on  the  one  hand  claimed  that  his  ad-  later  the  British  government  revoked  its  orders 
ministration  had  accomplished  for  the  nation  in  council,  a  step  which,  if  taken  a  little  earlier, 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  with  more  than  would  have  doubtless  prevented  the  outbreak 
1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  free  of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  also  settled  engaged  in  her  tremendous  struggle  with  Na- 
ft  troublesome  controversy  with  Spain,  and  re-  poleon,  and  gave  not  much  thought  or  effort  to 
moved  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  France ;  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  sev- 
&nd  that  it  hid  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  re-  era!  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  the 
public  in  its  controversies  with  England,  and  British  government  did  little  toward  counter 
bad  compelled  the  Bai1>ary  powers  to  respect  hostilities.  The  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake 
the  flag  of  iJie  United  States.  The  position  of  and  the  Delaware  was  not  nroclaimed  till  Dee. 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  same  26,  1812,  and  British  naval  forces  did  not  ap- 
time  IS  given  in  the  following  picture  of  the  pear  on  the  American  coasts  in  any  formidable 
state  of  the  country,  drawn  by  a  committee  of  power  till  Feb.  1818.  On  Mardi  20, 1818,  the 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  Jan.  1809 :  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  was  declared 
"  Our  agriculture  is  £scouraged;  tiie  fisheries  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  the  exception 
abandoned;  navigation  forbidden ;  our  com-  of  t^e  coasts  of  the  federal  states  of  New  Eng- 
meroe  at  home  restrained  if  not  annihilated ;  land,  a  distinction  obviously  made  with  the 
commerce  abroad  cut  off;  our  navy  sold,  disman-  view  of  widening  the  dissension  between  the 
tied,  or  degraded  to  the  service  of  cutters  or  federal  and  democratic  parties.  But  although 
^nboats;  the  revenue  extinguicdied ;  the  course  the  United  States  had  the  advantage  that  t£e 
of  justice  interrupted ;  and  the  nation  weak-  main  force  of  their  enemy  was  occupied  by  the 
ened  by  internal  animosities  and  divisions  at  great  European  conflict,  their  own  preparation 
the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  im-  for  the  contest  was  in  every  respect  inadequate, 
providently  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Brit-  The  treasury  was  almost  empty,  the  revenue 
am,  France,  and  Spain."  Mr.  Madison  formed  having  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  non-impor- 
his  cabinet  as  follows :  Bobert  Smith,  secretary  tadon  acts  and  embargoes ;  the  army  numbered 
of  state ;  William  Eustis,  secretary  of  war ;  but  10,000  men,  one  half  of  them  raw  recruits, 
^aul  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Albert  and  was  very  deficient  in  officers  of  experience; 
^^atitt,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  Osssar  while  the  navy  comprised  only  8  frigates^  2 
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•loops,  and  5  brigs.    Congress,  however,  aa-  was  himself  kiHed  by  die  ezplod0a  of  »■■! 
thorized  the  president  to  enlist  25,000  regnlan  prepared  for  the  pmpose ;  thie  British  loss  vb 
and  50,000  volnnteers.    Henrj  Dearborn,  who  about  700.    About  the  same  time  OoL  Daiff 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  revo-  with  800  men  was  defeated  hj  the  TwniiMifl  c- 
lution,  was  appointed  miyor-general  and  com-  der  Tecumseh,  with  heavj  loss.     In  Maj  c 
mander-in-chief^  and  James  Wilkinson,  Wade  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor  hj  the  Bntiah  it 
Hampton,  William  Hull,  and  Joseph  Bloom-  der  Gen.  Prevostwas  repulsed  bjGeii.Brovr 
field  were  appointed  brigadiers.    Long  before  and  Fort  George  in  Canada  taken  by  the  Amc;- 
war  was  declared  British  emissaries  had  been  leans  under  C^n.  Boyd  and  GoL  IflDer.    Ii 
engaged  in  exciting  the  north-western  Indians  this  last  afiair  the  Bridah  lost  nearlj  1,000  bci. 
against  the  Americans;  and  in  the  summer  of  In  October  Gen.  Harrison  defeated  the  Britie:. 
1811  hostilities  were  actually  commenced  by  near  the  Thames  river  in  Canada,  with  seven 
the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio  under  the  lead  of  loss,  the  Indian  chief  Tecnraseh  being  amoi^ 
Tecumseh,  a  Shawnee  chief  of  great  ability,  the  slain,    (hi  the  Niagara  frcmtaer,  where 
William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana  the  ddef  preparations  for  the  invaskm  of  Caa- 
territory,  encountered  them  with  a  consider-  ada  had  been  made,  a  disagreement  between 
able  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  riv-  Gtons.  Willdnson  and  Hampton  prevented  any 
er,  Nov.  7, 1811,  and  defeated  them  in  one  of  efficient  action  by  the  American  Ineea.    The 
the  most  hotly  contested  battles  ever  fought  pavy  as  usual  was  more  soocesrfbl  than  the 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.     The  army.    On  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  a  British  Beet 
tribes  however  were  not  subdued,  and  when  of  6  vessels  was  captured  alter  a  serete  con- 
war  was  declared  in  1812  Gen,  Hull,  then  gov-  test  by  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  an  adbieve- 
emor  of  Michigan,  was  marching  against  them  ment  which  rendered  the  Amerieans  masten 
at  the  head  of  2,000  men.    He  was  ordered  in-  of  the  lake.    On  the  ocean,  the  Honiet,  Ca|il 
stead  to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit,.whioh  he  Lawrence,  captured  the  Peacock,  Fch.  24;  and 
accordingly  did  with  a  force  wholly  inadequate  the  Enterprise,  lieutenant  Bnrrowa,  eaptend 
to  the  enterprise.    He  was  soon  compelled  to  the  Boxer,  Sept.  5.    On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
tail  back,  and  his  force  being  reduced  by  various  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  CspL 
casualties  to  800  men,  he  was  compelled  on  Lawrence,  was  on  June  1  captured  by  the  Brit- 
Aug.  16  to  surrender  his  army,  Detroit,  and  all  ish  frigate  Shannon,  Capt.  Broke,  an  exploit 
Mchigan  to  G^n.  Brock.    An  invasion  of  Can-  for  whidi  the  tower  guns  at  London  were  ind 
ada  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  almost  equally  and  Capt.  Broke  was  knighted.    The  caapsipk 
unsuccessful,  and  the  campaign  of  1812  closed  of  1814  was  conducted  with  more  vigor  oa  V>tk 
with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  American  arms  sides,  and  was  nua*ked  by  obstinate  and  sii- 
on  land.    On  the  ocean,  however,  the  navy,  guinary  engagements  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
small  as  it  was,  had  achieved  a  series  of  brU-  On  July  5  the  British  were  defeated  at  Ciappe- 
liant  victories.    The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt  wa  by  Gen.  Brown,  and  on  the  25th  at  Bridfie- 
Isaac  Hull,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guer-  water  or  Lundy's  Lane  by  Gena.  Broirn  and 
riere,  Aug.  19;  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp^  Capt.  Winfield  Scott,  the  latter  of  whom  had  also  dii- 
Jones,  captured  the  brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18 ;  uie  tinguished  himself  at  Chippewa.    The  war  is 
frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Deciatur,  captured  Europe  having  dosed,  large  reenforocments, 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  Oct.  25 ;  and  the  Con-  consisting  of  &e  troops  which  had  served  na- 
stitntion,  of  which  Capt.  Bainbridge  had  now  der  Wellington  in  Spain,  were  sent  to  Gsaaia 
taken  command,  captured  the  frigate  Java,  Dec.  by  the  British  government;  and  Sir  Gearfit 
29.    In  all  these  contests  the  British  loss  in  nevost,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  ioTadtd 
killed  and  wounded  was  almost  8  to  1  of  that  New  York  on  the  ndMhem  frt>ntier  and  luJ 
of  the   Americans,    and   the   result   highly  siege  to  Plattsburg.    His  anny  was  supported 
elated  the  public,  with  whom  the  navy  hitherto  by  a  powerfdl  fleet  on  Lake  Champlaui,  com- 
had  been  in  no  special  favor.    A  vast  swarm  manded  by  Commodore  Downie.    On  Sept  S 
of  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  preying  upon  the  U.  S.  fleet,  commanded'  by  OommodoR 
British  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  their  Macdonough,  totally  defeated  the  English  fleet 
captures  in  this  year  alone  amounted  to  more  and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Macomb  repoM 
than  800  vessels.    For  the  campaign  of  1818  the  British  army,  which  fled  back  to  CsBads 
three  armies  were  raised,  viz. :    that  of  the  with  a  loss  of  2,500  men.    In  August  a  Brifldi 
west,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  under  Gen.  fleet  arrived  in  the  Chestt»eake  with  an  an^r 
Harrison ;  that  of  the  centre,  between  Lakes  of  5,000  men  commanded  by  Gen.  Boss,  who 
Erie  and  Ontario,  under  G^n.  Deasbom ;  and  landed  in  the  Patuxent  and  marched  on  Vasb- 
that  of  the  north,  near  Lake  Champlain,  under  ington,  and,  after  encountering  and  patdif  to 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton.    Their  operations  were  flight  the  militia  at  Bladenabuxg,  took  poses- 
productive  of  alternate  successes  aud  reverses,  sion  of  the  federal  dtj  and  burnsd  the  capitol, 
In  January  a  detachment  of  800  from  the  west-  the  presidents  house,  and  other  puhlk  boild- 
em  mmy,  under  Gen.  Winchester,  was  defei^^  ings.    On  the  day  after  this  barbaroos  exploH 
and  captured  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  most  of  the  British  retired  to  their  ships,  and  oa  Sept 
the  prisoners  massacred  by  the  Indian  aUies  of  12-18  made  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  where  dwy 
the  English.    In  April  Gen.  Pike  with  1,700  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens,  and  Gen.  Bob 
Americans  captured  York  (now  Toronto),  but  was  killed.    On  the  ooean  during  this  jesr  the 
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Iritish  Teflsele  of  war  Epeirier^  Avoiif  Rein-  weeks  compelled  the  mlers  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
leer,  Oyane,  Levant,  and  Pengnin  were  taken  and  Tripoli  to  make  indemnity  for  tiieir  out- 
ij  the  Americans,  wlio  on  their  part  lost  the  rages,  and  to  agree  to  abstain  from  fdrtiier 
ngates  Basex  and  President,  both  captured  bj  depredations  on  American  commerce.    The  na- 
^eatl jT  saperior  forces  of  the  enemy.    The  res-  tional  finances  were  in  a  very  oonfosed  state  at 
.oration  <n  peace  in  Europe  led  both  the  United  the  close  of  t^e  war,  the  debt  created  by  which 
States  and  Qreat  Britain  to  desire  a  terminar  exceeded  $80,000,000.    The  banks,  except  in 
:ion  of  their  contest,  which  had  in  fact  grown  New  England,  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
wholly  ont  of  ^sputes  originating  in  the  great  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  and  solvent  currency 
sonfliot  of  arms  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  after  was  urgently  felt.    To  remedy  this  latter  evil, 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was  congress  in  the  session  of  1816-'17  chartered 
ftniQly  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814,  on  the  for  20  years  a  national  bank  at  Philadelphia, 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Clay,  with  a  capital  of  $85,000,000,  whose  notes  fur- 
John  Qaincy  Adams,  Jonathan  Bussell,  James  nished  a  convenient  and  uniform  circulating 
A.  Bayard,  and  Albert  Gallatin.    The  treaty  medium,  convertible  at  all  times  into  gold  and 
provided  for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  ter-  silver. — The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 
ritory  taken  daring  the  war,  and  for  the  ma-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a 
tual  appointment  of  commissioners  to  deter-  second  term  by  a  vote  of  128,  against  89  for 
mine  the   northern  boundary  of  the  United  De  Witt  Olinton,  who  was  supported  by  the  fed- 
States.    Nothing  was  said  of  the  impressment  eralists.    At  the  same  time  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
of  American  seamen,  one  of  the  main  causes  chosen  vice-president  in  opposition  to  Jared 
of  the  war,  but  the  practice  was  discontinued  IngersolL    On  the  approach  of  the  presidential 
by  the  British  naval  commanders.    Before  the  election  of  1816  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
news  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic  a  British  Madison  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
army  12,000  strong,  led  by  Gkns.  Pdtenham,  tion,  and  a  caucus  of  the  democratic  members 
Gibbs,  Keene,  and  Lambert,  landed  on  the  coast  of  congress  was  held  to  nominate  a  successor, 
of  Louisiana  and  made  an  attack  on  New  Or-  A  portion  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  predom- 
leans,  which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Andrew  inance  of  Yirghua  in  the  government,  that 
Jackson  with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia  from  state  having  given  presidents  to  the  country  for 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    The  attack  was  re-  6  out  of  7  of  the  presidential  terms  since  the 
pelted,  Jan.  8, 1815,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  adoption  of  the  constitution,  supported  William 
of  2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  in  the  caucus ;   but 
the  entire  American  loss  was  but  71.     The  James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison's  sec- 
war  from  its  beginning  had  been  distasteful  to  retary  of  state,  received  the  nomination,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England,  in  the  election  was  chosen  by  188  votes,  against 
who,  being  mostly  federalists^  regarded  it  not  84  votes  given  to  Rufus  ]^ng  by  the  federal 
only  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but  as  waged  states  of  Massachusetts,  Oonnecticut,  and  Dela- 
chiefly  to  gratify  democratic  prejudice  against  ware.    Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York  was 
England  and  partiality  for  France.    They  suf-  elected  vice-president.    The  administration  of 
feredfrom  it  immense  losses  by  the  destruction  Mr.  Madison  terminated  March  4, 1817.    The 
of  their  commerce  and  their  fisheries,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  feature, 
federal  government  did  littie  or  nothing  for  but  among  other  events  of  importance  were 
their  protection  from  the  enemy.    It  was  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in 
remedy  these  evils  that  the  celebrated  Hartford  1812,  and  of  Lidiana  in  1816,  and  the  establish- 
conventlon  was  held  (see  Habtfobd  Oonvsn-  ment  of  the  American  colonization  society  in 
tion),  which  resulted  in\iothing  but  a  report  to  1817.    President  Monroe's  cabinet  was  consti- 
the  legislatures  which  it  represented,  urging  tuted  as  follows:  J.  Q.  Admns,  secretary  of 
certain  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  a  state ;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  the  treasury ; 
definition  of  the  power  of  the  federal  govern-  John  0.  Oalhoun,  of  war ;  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
ment  over  state  troops.    This  last  point  was  inahield,  of  the  navy ;  and  William  Wirt,  attor- 
almost  immediately  settied  by  congress  in  a  ney-generid.     His  administration  commenced 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  news  of  the  treaty  under  very  favorable  circumstances.     Party 
ofGhentput  an  efEective  stop  to  the  discussions  distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that 
raised  by  the  convention.     For  many  years,  democrats  and  federalists  combined  to  sup- 
however,  the  democrats  continued  to  impute  port  the  government ;  and  during  an  extensive 
treasonable  designs  to  the  Hartford  convention,  tour  which  the  president  made  through  the 
and  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  tiie  eastern  and  middle  states  soon  after  his  inau- 
decay  and   extinction  of  the  federal   party,  guration,  he  was  everywhere  favorably  re- 
During  tiie  war  the  Algerines  had  resumed  ceived  by  the  people,  among  whom  his  appear- 
their  old  practice  of  piracy,  had  seized  several  ance  and  demeanor  rendered  him  popular ;  and 
American  vessels,  ana  had  insulted  and  plun-  finally  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
dered  the  American  consul.    Immediately  after  reelected  in  1820  by  all  the  electoral  votes  ex- 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  a  cept  one.    The  main  event  of  his  administra- 
^val  force  commanded  by  Decatur  and  Bain-  tion  was  the  liOssouri  controversy,  by  which 
bridge  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  for  the  first  time  the  country  was  divided  upon 
<^tared  several  Algerine  cruisers,  and  in  a  few  the  slavery  question,  and  the  states  of  the  North, 
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in  whioh  slavery,  never  very  deeply  rooted,  warmth:  **If  a  diasohitioii  of  ilietJiBQiM 
was  extinct  or  in  process  of  extinction,  were  take  plaoe,  let  it  be  sol    If  cM.  w.iM 
arrayed  against  the  states  of  the  South.    The  gentlemen  so  much  threaten,  mnsk  ooBe,I« 
admissions  to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of  only  say,  let  it  come !    My  hold  on  ]^  afei. 
a  slaveholding  and  nonnslareholding  state  alter-  ably  as  frail  as  that  of  any  msn  who  now  be 
nately.     Vermont  and   Kentucky,  Tennessee  me;  hut  while  that  hold  Issts^it  duJlle^^ 
and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  had  mutoally  voted  to  the  freedom  of  man.    If  biood  i» 
offbet  each  other ;  and  in  1817  the  slaveholding  ceseary  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  I  hreft 
state  of  Mississippi  was  admitted,  followed  im*  sisted  to  kindle,  while  I  regret  the  necmr.. 
mediately  in  1818  by  non*slaveholding  Illinois,  shall  not  hesitate  to  oontribatemyows.'^  b 
Congress  in  its  session  of  1818-*19  authorised  senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  restriction  is> 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  which  was  rapidly  posed  by  the  house,  and  C0Dseqii6ntiythel&> 
filling  with  a  slaveholding  population,  to  form  souri  bill  fisuled  for  the  seenon  ef  1818-11 
a  constitution  without  any  prohibition  of  sla-  During  the  recess  of  congress  a  strong  pDif< 
very.    A  similar  bill  was  brought  forward  for  agitation  against  slavery  arose  m  the  middk 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  James  Tallmadge  states,  and  finally  efpread  to  New  En^siid,  boik 
of  New  York  moved  in  the  house  of  represent*  democrats  and  federaHsts  co^n%isit  An 
atives  to  insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  accidental  advantage  in  the  coDtnmns,  bow- 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to  ever,  was  ftimished  to  the  South  bj  the  erectibzi 
the  children  of  those  already  there  on  their  at-  of  Maine  into  a  state  with  the  eooseBt  of  1^ 
taining  the  age  of  25;  and  this  motion  was  saohusetts,  thus  adding  another  to  Ik  fist  of 
carried,  87  to  76.    A  few  days  later  John  W.  ft-ee  states,  and  forming  a  oountttprae  to  Alt- 
Taylor  of  New  York  moved  as  an  amendment  bama,  which  was  admitted  into  titeUmaeiriT 
to  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Arkansas,  that  in  the  session  of  1819-'20,  an  evat  pranrpdr 
slavery  should  not  hereafter  be  introduoed  into  followed  by  the  adim0si<Ni  of  Miine.  iln 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  Btates  the  legisdatnres  of  the  tpee  states  net  mibc? 
N.  of  lat.  ^6""  80'.    This  was  intended  as  a  annual  session  in  1820,  the  agitation  anoDg  the 
compromise,  but  was  warmly  opposed,  a  large  people  on  the  slavery  question  wasfordblja- 
numberboth  of  northern  and  southern  mem-  pressed  by  their  representa^es.   Fennsflniiii 
hers  declaring  themselves  hostile  to  any  com-  ted  off  by  a  solemn,  appeal  to  the  itit»  'i^ 
promise  whatever,  and  the  amendment  was  refhse  to  covenant  with  crime,'' and  bTSOCffl- 
consequently  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Taylor.    The  imous  declaration  that  it  was  the  riglit  isd 
slaveholders  contended  that  for  congress  to  pro-  the  duty  of  congress  to  prohihit  gisTerxmtbe 
hibit  slavery  in  the  territories  would  be  a  viola-  territories.    The  rest  of  the  middle  stitttibo 
tion  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  unanimously  adopted  omilar  resohtiooi  Ofeio 
to  enjoy  his  property  anywhere  within  the  juris-  and  Indiana  took  the  same  positioii;  sodthoi^ 
diction  of  the  United  States.    The  restriction-  the  New  England  legialatarcs  were  nkst  bi- 
ists,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  men  could  merous  memorials  from  towns,  citiefi,  $Bd  pcb- 
be  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit-  lie  meetings  in  favor  of  freedom  were  liid  !)«■ 
ed  States,  however  the  case  might  be  under  the  fore  congress.    The  legislatures  of  the  ^ 
laws  of  particular  states ;  and  they  maintained  states  expressed  themselves,  on  the  o^er  m 
that  the  constitutional  question  was  conclusive-  very  strongly  in  opposilaon  to  rotrietioo.  a 
ly  settled  by  the  action  of  the  congress  contem-  congress  the  debate  was  long  and  acrimom^ 
poraneous  with  the  framing  of  the  federal  con-  The  senate  sent  to  the  house  the  IfiflNontu 
stitution,  which  in  1787  introduced  into  the  bill,  with  the  prohibilaon  of  slavery  fai  tEat  sWj 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  thatitsww 
the  Ohio  the  proviso  that  ^'  there  shall  be  not  hereafter  be  tolerated  K.  of  lat  S$  w. 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  The  striking  out  of  the  restrictive  ^■*_J* 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  for  reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  hotue  ^^ 
crime."    And  in  further  oonflrmation  of  their  of  90  to  87,  a  very  few  northern  memtes  vet- 
views,  they  brought  forward  the  fact  that  the  ing  for  it    The  compromise  hy  whidi  stow^ 
most  distinguished  statesman  of  the  South,  was  prohibited  for  ever  N.  of  86'  30  *»«« 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  in  1784  hitroduced  and  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  184to42.  Jk^'''^ 
urged  with  all  his  influence  the  passing  of  a  states  acquiesced  in  this  compromiietftpomh 
bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery,  not  only  in  oal  necessity,  and  as  finaUy  setting  •  JJJJ'J 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  United  States,  but  versy  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  w>»^ 
in  all  that  might  be  afterward  acquired.    The  the  Union,  and  the  slavery  agitttioa  ffhaon 
debate  on  this  subject  was  long  and  excited,  for  a  time.    The  other  great  ^'P*'^^.^^ 
The  southern  orators  declared  uiat  if  the  re-  Monroe's  administration  was  the  reoMiuov^ 
striction  should  be  persisted  in  the  South  would  the  Spanish  American  repuhlios,  ^^^^  i, 
retire  and  the  Union  be  dissolved.    Mr.  Cobb  dared  and  maintained  their  ind^ioMMOM^ 
of  Georgia,  looking  significantly  at  Mr.  Tall-  several  years.    Chiefly  by  the  effiyto<M°^ 


madge,  exclaimed  that  ^^  afire  had  been  kindled  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  their  indq*^^ 

which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  put  was  acknowledged  in  1832 ;  and  ia  ^^^ 

out,  and  which  only  seas  of  blood  could  eztm-  ing  year  the  president  in  his  anaotiawg 

guish."     Mr.  Tallmadge   replied  with   equal  declared  that  ''  as  a  prindple  the  Ast"^ 
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• 

<M>a<ia««its,  by  the  tree  and  independent  posi*    obarter  expired  by  limitation-  in  1886.     The 
tion  wMoh  they  hare  aasomed  and  maintained^    ocmuneroial  part  of  the  community  in  this  con- 
are  henoeforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sutgects    test  generally  took  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 
for  fatolre  colonization  by  any  European  power ;"    the  party  formed  in  opposition  to  the  president 
a  deolaratioa  which  has  since  been  &mons  as    assomed  the  name  of  whig,  while  his  support- 
the  '^  Monroe  doctrine." — Mr.  Monroe  declined    ers  adhered  to  the  old  name  of  democracy, 
being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  in  the    The  tariff  of  1829  had  always  been  dbtasteml 
presidential  election  of  1824  the  confttsed  state    to  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  on  the  pass- 
of  parties  led  to  the  nomination  of  fonr  candi-    ing  of  an  act  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1832 
dates,  none  of  whom  had  a  majority  of  the  eleo«    imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods, 
toral  votes.    Andrew  Jackson  received  09,  John    the  discontent  of  South  OaroUna  broke  out  in 
Qoinoy  Adams  84,  William  H.  Crawford  41,    almost  actual  rebellion.    A  state  convention 
and  Henry  Olay  87.    The  election  went  to  the    held  there  in  Kovember  declared  the  tariff  acts 
house  of  representatives,  where  Mr.  Adams  re«    unconstitutional  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
oeived  the  vote  of  18  states,  and  was  declared    and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by  the  gen- 
president.     John  0.  Oalhoun  had  been  elected    eral  government  to  collect  duties  in  the  port 
vice-president  by  the  electoral  colleges.    The    of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 
politioal  views  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not  differ    arms,  and  would   produce  the  secession  of 
from  t^ose  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  foreign  and    South  Carolina  from  the  Union.    The  chief 
domestic  policy  was  very  similar.    He  appointed    leaders  of  the  nullifiers,  as  this  South  Carolina 
Henry  Olay  secretary  of  state;  Bichaid  Rush,    party  was  called,  from  their  assertion  of  the 
of  the   treasury ;    James  Barbour,  of  war ;    right  of  a  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress 
Samuel  L.  tSk>uti[iard,  of  the  navy ;  and  William    which  she  deemed  unconstitutional,  were  John 
Wirt,  attorney-general.  His  administration  was    C.  Calhoun,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
remarkable  for  order,  method,  and  economy,    vice-presidency  and  become  a  senator  of  the 
though  party  spirit,  springing  from  quarrds    United  States;  Robert  T.  Hayne,  also  a  sena- 
generarfiea  by  the  election,  was  higher  and  more    tor;  and  Qeorge  McDuffie,  governor  of  the 
rancorons  than  it  had  been  for  many  years,    state.     To  support  their  position  they  made 
Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  his  term    considerable  military  preparations,  and  for  a 
was  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  Ameii*    time  civil  war  between  South  Carolina  and  the 
ean  syrtem  of  protecting  home  manufactures  by    federal  government  seemed  inevitable.    In  this 
a  heavy  dnty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same    crisis  Jackson  (who  had  just  been  reelected  for 
kind,  a  system  popular  in  the  manufacturing    a  second  term  by  219  electoral  votes,  against  a 
North,  but  bitterly  opposed  in  portions  of  the    divided  opposition  which  cast  49  votes  for 
agricnitaral  South.     A  tariff  law  enacted  in    HeniyClay,  11  for  John  ELoyd,  and  7  for  Wil- 
1828  on  the  principle  of  protection,  led  a  few    Ham  Wirt,  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  at  the  same 
years  later  to  political  complications  of  a  most    time  chosen  vice-president)  acted  with   the 
serious  dharaeter.    The  presidential  contest  of    promptness  and  energy  which  always  marked 
the  same  year  was  carried  on  with  great  anima-    nis  career.    All  the  deposable  army  was  order- 
tion  and  virulence,  chiefly  by  means  of  discus-    ed  to  assemble  at  Charleston  under  Gen.  Scott, 
sions  on  the  personal  character  and  history  of  the    and  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  that  port  to  in- 
eandidates,  Gren.  Jackson  having  been  nomina-    sure  the  collection  of  duties.    A  proclamation 
ted  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.    The  result    was  issued,  Dec.  10, 1882,  denying  the  right  of 
was  the  election  of  Jackson  by  178  votes  to  88    a  state  to  nullify  any  act  of  the  federal  govem- 
ff>r  AdaShis,  while  John.  C.  Calhoun  was  re-    m^it,  and  warning  all  engaged  in  fomenting 
elected  vioe-president  in  .opposition  to  Riphard    the  rebellion  that  tiie  laws  against  treason 
Rush,  who  was  supported  by  the  friends  of    would  be  enforced  at  all  hazards  and  to  their 
Mr.  AdamB<     Presiaent  Jackson  selected  for    utmost  penalties.    The  leaders  of  the  nuUiflers 
his  cabinet  Martin  Van  Buren,  secretary  of    were  also  privately  given  to  understand  that  if 
state;   Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  the  treasury;    tiiey  committed  any  overt  act  they  should  sure- 
John  H.  Eaton,  of  war;  John  Branch,  of  the    ly  be  handed.    The  firmness  of  the  president, 
navy;  John  McPherson  Berrien,  attorney-gen-    who  in  this  coi^unctnre  was  warmly  supported 
eral ;  and  William  T.  Barry,  postmaster-gen*    by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  parties, 
eral.    The  last  named  officer  was  now  for  the    gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  incipient  rebel- 
first  time  made  a  member  of  the  ciJ)inet    In   Mon,  and  the  affair  was  finally  settled  by  a 
his  first  annual  message,  Deo.  1829.  the  presi-    mroposition  brought  forward  in  congress  by 
dent  took  strong  ground  against  tne  renewal    Henry  Clay,  the  leading  champion  of  the  pro- 
of the  charter  of  the  Uhited  States  bank,  as  an    tective  system,  for  the  modification  of  the 
institution  not  authorized  by  the  constitution*    tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  obnoxious 
^long  and  excited  contest  ensued  in  congress    duties — a  compromise  which  was  accepted  by 
And  among  the  .people  on  this  question,  be-    the  nulMers  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
tween  the  friends  of  tne  bank  and  the  partisans    the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had  placed 
^  the  president    Congress  in  1882  passed  a    themselves.  Meanwhile  a  personal  quarrel  had 
pill  to  recharter  the  bank,  but  Jackson  vetoed   led  to  changes  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  the  lat- 
^  [  and  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  votes  of  two    ter  part  of  1881  was  constituted  thus :  Edward 
^^nrds  of  the  members  of  both  bouses,  the  bank    livmgston,  secretary  of  state ;  Louis  McLane^ 
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of  the  treasarj;  Lewis  Cass,  of  war;   Levi  liam  Smith.    Freflident  Van  Bnrea 

Woodbnry,  of  the  nayj;  and  Roger  B.  Tanej,  his  cabinet,  John  FonTth,  secretary  of  «tate:  U- 

attorney-general.    In  his  annual  message  in  viWoodbnry.ofthe  treasoiy;  Joel  B^Pioinxl 

Dec.  1882,  the  president  recommended  the  re-  of  war ;  MaJuon  Dickeraon,  of  the  navy ;  K  J 

moval  of  the  public  funds  from  the  bank  of  the  Butler,  attorney-general ;  and  Amos  Ken&L 

United  States,  where  they  were  by  law  depos-  postmaster-general;  all  of  whom  except  Ife. 

ited.    Oongress  by  a  decisive  Yote  refusea  to  Poinsett  had  been  members  of^PresideDt  Jsd- 

authorize  the  remoYal,  and  the  president  on  son's  cabinet  at  the  dose  of  his  last  term.   Ik 

his  own  responsibility  directed  the  secretary  new  administration  commenced   mider  idok 

of  the  treasury  to  withdraw  the  deposits  and  untoward  circamstances,  the  buaneaa  of  the 

Slace  them  in  certain  state  banks.   Mr.  McLane  country,  affected  by  excessaye  epeeulmtkm  aai 
edined  to  do  so  without  better  reasons  than  overtrading,  and  by  sodden  contreetloiiB  asj 
were  apparent,  and  was  transferred  to  the  expansions  of  the  currency,  being  on  the  verg« 
state  department,  which  had  become  vacant  by  of  almost  utter  ruin.  Within  two  months  after 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Livingston  as  minister  the  inauguration  of  the  president  the  mefcis> 
to  France.    William  J.  Duane,  who  succeeded  tile  &ilnres  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
Mr.  MoLane  in  tibe  treasury  department,  was  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,600.    Keeriy 
as  unmanageable  as  hu  predecessor,  and  was  the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  temi  wes  occa- 
finally  removed,  and   Roger  B.  Taney,  the  pied  by  attempts  to  remedy  these  evib  by 
attorney-general,  appointed  in  his  place,  Ben-  legislative  measures  for  the  establishment  of  e 
jamin  F.  Butler  succeeding  to  the  attorney-  stable  currency,  and  a  sound  system  e(  gOTem> 
generalship.    Mr.  Taney  at  once  removed  the  ment  finance.  A  favorite  measure  of  the  prea- 
deposits  to  the  local  banks  selected  as  agents  of  dent  was  the  independent  treasury  system  for 
the  government.   This  and  other  steps  indicat-  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  which  uld- 
ing  a  settled  hostility  to  the  bank  were  attend-  mately  was  sanctioned  by  congresB^  and  is  sdQ 
ed  by  a  financial  panic,  and  great  commercial  in  force.    The  war  with  the  Semmdes  wss 
distress  immediately  ensued.     Litense  excite-  continued   through   the  whole  of  Mr.  Via 
ment  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  Buren^s  term,  and  in  fact  was  not  ended  till 
considerable  numbers  who  had  hitherto  sup-  1842,  after  it  had  cost  the  United  States  nearly 
ported  Jackson  in  all  his  measures  went  over  ^40,QOOfiOO,    In  Jnne^  1836,  Mr.  DiekersMk  le- 
to  his  opponents.    The  opposition  in  the  sen-  signed  the  secretaryshipof  the  navy,  and  Jiaei 
ate,  headed  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Oalhoun,  K  Paulding  was  appointed  in  his  plaee.  lathe 
denounced  him  with  great  power  and  sever-  same  year  B.  F.  Butler  resigned  as  attoraer- 
ity,  and  a  resolution  censuring  his  policy  was  genertJ,  and  FdixQmndy  was  ajmointed,  vho 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.    This  was  ex-  m  the  following  year  waa  suooeeded  byHessy 
punged  ftom  the  Journal,  March  28,  1887,  on  D.  Gilpin.    John  M.  NUes  sacceeded  Ama 
motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19.  Eendail  as  postmaster-general  in  May,  1840. 
The  house  of  representatives,  however,  sustain-  The  pecuniary  troubles  of  the  cooiUry  ir«ro 
ed  the  president.    The  foreign  diplomacy  of  imputed  in  great  measure  to  the  finandd  pokier 
President  Jackson  was  very  successful.    Use-  of  the  administration  by  its  political  opponests; 
fill  commercial  treaties  were  made  with  sev-  and  as  the  presidential  election  of  1840  &p- 
oral  countries,  and  indemnities  for  spoliations  proached,  the  state  elections  indicated  thatl£r. 
on  American  commerce  were  obtdned  from  Van  Buren  had  not  inherited  all  the  popdaritT 
France,  Spun,  Naples,  and  Portugd.  At  home  of  his  immediate  predecessor,   and  that  the 
the  principd  events  of  his  administration,  be-  power  of  the  democratic  party  was  fh  imnii- 
side  those  already  mentioned,  were  the  extinc-  nent  danger  of  at  least  a  temporaij  or^^ 
tion  of  the  nationd  debt,  the  beginning  of  the  throw.    A  whig  nationd  convmtion  (the  cos- 
war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and  gressiond  caucus  system  for  nominalang  csndi- 
the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  into  dates  having  been  abandoned)  was  held  at  Hsr^ 
the  Union  in  1886.    At  the  end  of  his  second  risbuig,  Dec.  4, 1889,  and  after  several  baUotlogs 
term,  March  4, 1837,  Jackson  retired  fk-om  pub-  Gen.  Harrison  was  nominated  aa  a  candidsx« 
lie  life  with  a  reputation,  which,  at  first  confined  for  president,  with  John  Tyler  for  vioe-presi- 
to  his  own  party,  has  ^^adually  become  univer-  dent.    The  nationd  democratic  oonTeatkm  met 
sal,  inferior  to  that  of  no  American  president  at  Bdtimore,  May  5,  l640,  and  nnanimou^j 
for  energy,  patriotism,  and  practicd  sagaci-  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The  canvass  vtf 
ty. — In  the  presidendd  contest  of  1886  Mr.  one  of  the  most  animated  and  exciting  tiiat  bas 
Van  Buren  was  supported  by  the  democrats  ever  taken  place,  and  the  result  waa  tiiat  Bm> 
while  the  opposition  or  whig  vote  was  divided  rison  and  Tyler  eadi  received  884  dectord 
between  Wimam  Henry^Harrison,  Judge  White,  votes,  and  Van  Buren  60,  while  the  samemm- 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Willie  P.  Mangum,  the  her  were  divided  between  B.  M.  Johnsoiu  L 
greaterpart  of  it  being  given  to  Gren.  Hani-  W.  Tazewell,  and  James  K  Polk  as  demoeradc 
son.    The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  ,  candidates  for  the  vioe-preddency.-— Gen.  Hir- 
Buren  by  170  eleotord  votes,  against  124  for  rison  was  inaugurated  March  4, 1841,  aid  ee- 
dl  the  other  candidates.    Ridiard  M.  Johnson  looted  as  his  cabinet  Danid  Webster,  seoetsiy 
was  elected  vice-president  by  the  senate,  in  oppo-  of  state ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  the  treasury ;  Jobs 
sition  to  Francis  Granger,  John  Tyler,  and  Wil«  Bdl,  of  war ;  George  £.  Badger,  of  the  oavy; 
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"rancis  Granger,  postmaster-general ;  and  J.  J.  las  as  oandidate  for  Tioe-president.  The  whig 
trittenden,  attomej-generaL  Before,  how-  national  convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
\rer,  any  distinctiye  Tine  of  policy*  oonld  he  May  1,  had  already  nominated  for  president 
iopted  by  the  new  administration,  the  presi-  Henry  Clay,  and  for  yice-president  Theodore 
ent  died,  April  4,  Jast  one  montii  after  his  Frelinghnysen.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
langaration.  The  presidential  office  devolved  170  electoral  votes  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and 
n  John  Tyler,  who  retained  the  cabinet  of  105  for  the  whig  candidates.  The  manage- 
is  predecessor  nntii  the  following  September,  mentof  the  Texas  qnestion  was  now  assumed 
rhen  all  but  the  secretary  of  state  resigned  in  by  congress,  and  Joint  resolutions  for  annexing 
onsequence  of  the  unexpected  development  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
policy  on  the  part  of  l^e  president  in  relation  states  of  the  Union  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
0  a  national  bank  much  more  in  accordance  sentatives  Jan.  25, 1845,  by  a  vote  of  120  to 
nth  the  views  of  the  democratic  party,  to  98,  and  the  senate  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
rhich  he  had  formerly  been  attached,  than  to  25.  They  were  immediately  signed  by  Presi- 
bose  of  the  whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  ele-  dent  Tyler,  whose  last  important  official  act 
ated  to  power.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  acts  of  was  to  sign  two  days  later  the  bill  admitting 
engross  chartering  a  national  bonk  or  fiscal  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union. — ^President 
gent,  and  was  consequently  vehemently  de-  Polk  appointed  as  his  cabinet  James  Buchanan, 
tounced  by  the  whigs  as  having  betrayed  the  secretary  of  state ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  the 
rust  they  had  put  in  him.  The  places  oi  the  treasury ;  William  L.  Maroy,  of  war ;  Qeorge 
etiring  members  of  the  cabinet  were  filled  by  Bancroft,  of  the  navy ;  Gave  Johnson,  post- 
Walter  Forward,  appointed  secretary  of  the  master-general ;  and  John  T.  Mason,  attorney- 
reasury ;  John  0.  Sl>enoer,  of  war ;  Abel  P.  general.  At  the  beginning  of  his  adminiitrar- 
Jpshor,  of  the  navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  tion  the  president  found  the  country  involved 
>ostmaster-general ;  and  Hugh  8.  Legar6,  at-  in  disputes  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the 
lOrney-generaL  Mr.  Webster  continued  to  hold  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Gen. 
he  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  purpose  Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
)f  conducting  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  occupy  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
m  the  subject  of  the  north-western  boundary.  Bio  Grande,  which  the  United  States  claimed 
i^hich  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded  as  belonging  to  Texas,  while  the  Mexicans 
>etwe6n  him  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  ratified  maintained  that  Texas  had  never  extended  be- 
)y  the  senate  Aug.  20,  1842.  In  May,  1848,  yond  the  Nueces.  In  April,  1846,  a  slight  col- 
iv,  Webster  resigned,  and  Mr.  Legar6,  the  at-  iision  occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande  between 
;omey-general,  was  made  acting  secretary  of  Gen.  Taylor's  army  and  that  of  the  Mexican 
itate,  but  died  in  the  following  June.  Mr.  commander.  Gen.  Arista.  When  the  news 
Upshur  was  then  transferred  from  the  navy  de-  reached  Washington,  the  president,  on  May  11, 
[>artment  to  that  of  state,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  sent  a  special  message  to  congress  declaring 
Ijiimer  was  made  secretary  of  the  navy ;  but  that  '*  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and 
both  those  gentlemen  were  killed,  Feb.  28,  asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  Ck>n- 
ISUy  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  beard  the  gpress,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  14  in  the  house,  and 
[I.  S.  war  steamer  Princeton,  and  John  0.  of  40  to  2  in  the  senate,  promptly  appropriated 
OalhouQ  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  John  $10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to  call  out 
If.  Mason  of  the  navy.  On-  April  12, 1844,  a  50,000  volunteers.  Taylor  meanwhile  had  de- 
treaty  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  feated  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  and  at 
concluded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  agents  of  Besaca  delaPalma,  May  9,  and  subsequently  on 
the  new  republic,  ■  but  was  redected  by  the  bemg  reinforced  continued  the  war  by  brilliant 
senate,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  the  victories  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at  Buena 
coantry  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The  Texas  Yista,  Feb.  22, 1847.  (See  Tatlob,  Zachabt.) 
qaostioQ,  however,  immediately  became  the  The  conduct  of  the  war,  which  had  so  far  been 
promiuent  issue  in  the  presidential  contest  of  intrusted  to  Gen.  Taylor,  was  now  assumed  by 
that  year,  the  democratic  party  supporting  and  Gen.  Scott,  commanding  in  chief.  The  Amer- 
tfae  whigs  opposing  annexation.  At  the  South  ican  forces,  naval  and  mmtary,  were  concentrat- 
it  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  strengthening  ed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  March  9, 1847, 
the  slavery  interest,  add  at  the  North  it  was  Scott  landed  near  Vera  Cruz  with  about  12,000 
m  great  part  opposed  for  the  same  reason,  the  men.  Iliat  city  was  inmiediately  besieged,  and 
anti-davery  element  in  both  the  parties  being  surrendered  March  29.  Gen.  Scott  soon  began 
at  this  period  of  considerable  strength.  The  his  march  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he 
friends  of  Texas  soon  obtained  control  of  the  entered  triumphantly  Sept.  14,  after  a  series  of 
demooratic  party,  and  at  the  national  conven-  hard-fought  and  uniformly  successM  battles, 
tion  of  that  party  at  Baltimore,  May  27,  1844,  (See  Soott,  Winfield.)  Meanwhile  Gen.  Ste- 
^*  Van  Buren,  who  had  expressed  himself  phen  W.  Kearny,  at  Ihe  head  of  a  small  force, 
unconditionally  opposed  to  annexation,  was  had  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the 
rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  great  plains  to  Santa  F6,  and  conquered  New 
<famea  K.  Polk,  formerly  governor  of  Tennes-  Mexico  in  Aug.  1846.  He  instituted  an  Amer- 
soe  and  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre-  ican  government  over  the  province,  and  then 
^i^tatives,  was  nominated,  with  George  M.  Dal-  resumed  his  march  toward  California,  which 
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however  had  already  been  conquered  hj  Col.  petitioned  that  body  to  aboliaii  the  institatioB 
Fremont  and  Oommodore  Stockton.    On  his  in  the  territories,  in  the  District  of  Columbii, 
arrival  at  Monterey,  Gen.  Kearny  assmned  the  and  wherever  else  the  federal  government  had 
office  of  governor,  and  on  Feb.  8, 1847,  pro-  oonstitntional  jnrisdiction.    They  declared  tint 
claimed  the  annexation  of  Oalifomia  to  the  their  principles  led  them  '*  to  reject^  and  to  en- 
United  States.    While  Kearny  was  on  his  way  treat  the  oppressed  to  r^ect,  the  use  of  ill 
to  Oalifornia,  Col.  Doniphan,  at  the  head  of  carnal  wei^ons  for  deliverance  from  bondflge."^ 
1,000  Missouri  volunteers,  had  performed  a  pro-'  Th^ur  lectorers,  newspapers,  public  meetingg, 
digious  march  across  the  plains,  and  taken  the  and  petitions  to  congress  rapidly  made  coDTerts, 
city  of  Ohihuahua,  after  routing,  Feb.  28,  4,000  and  created  great  ezciteinent  throoghout  the 
Mexicans,  who  met  him  about  18  miles  from  the  country.   Violent  attempts  were  made  in  18^ 
city.    Gen.  Scott's  army  occupied  the  Mexican  and  subsequent  years,  by  the  opponents  of  eman* 
capital  until  alter  the  ratification  of  a  trea^  of  cipation,  to  suppress  this  agitation ;  uul  seriom 
peace  which  was  negotiated  at  Guadalupe  Hidal-  riots,  attended  m  some  instances  by  loss  of  life 
go,  Feb.  2,  1848,  by  Nicholas  P.  Trist  on  tibe  and  destruction  of  property,  took  place  in  A'ew 
part  of  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  Mex-  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cmciimiti,  Altoo, 
ico  granted  to  the  United  States  the  line  of  the  and  other  northern  cities.    In  the  Sonth  th« 
Bio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  and  also  ceded  New  legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Oar- 
Mexico  and  Oalifornia.  On  their  part  the  United  ollna,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  some  other  states 
States  agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  to  passed  res^utions  caHing  upon  the  norUiern 
assume  the  debts  due  by  Mexico  to  American  states  to  suppress  the  agitation  bj  poial  enact- 
citizens  to  an  oxteht  not  exceeding  $8,750,000.  ments  prombiting  the  printing  of  anti-alaTerT 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  negotia-  publications.    President  Jackson,  in  his  annual 
tions  were  going  on  between  Great  Britain  and  message  of  Doc.  1836,  recommended  to  oon- 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  Oregon,  whidi  gross  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  cironlation 
the  latter  had  long  considered  as  one  of  their  ter-  through  the  mail  of  anti-slavery  publications; 
ritories.  ^'  The  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40' "  and  a  bill  framed  in  accordance  with  thia  EQg- 
had  been  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  demo-  gestion  reached  a  third  reading  in  the  senate  in 
cratic  party  during  the  recent  presidential  can-  1886,  but  was  finally  rejected.    In  the  hotue 
▼ass,  and  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address  had  a  rule  was  adopted  in  the  some  year,  "  that 
declared  that  ^^  our  title  to  the  country  of  the  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutioDS,  and  prop- 
Oregon  was  dear  and  unquestionable.^'    Great  ositions  relating  in  any  way  or  to  anj  extent 
Britain,  however,  on  various  pretexts,  asserted  whatever  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  ahall,  yith- 
a  claim  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  president  out  being  either  printed  or  referred,  he  laid  on 
after  much  negotiation  finally  offered  as  an  the  table,  and  no  further  action  whaterer  shali 
amicable  compromise  the  boundary  of  the  par*  be  had  thereon.^'    This  rule,  which  was  i^ 
aUel  of  49°,  with  a  modification  which  gave  peatedly  rescinded  and  re^nacted,  led  to  Joog 
to  her  the  whole  of  Vancouver  island,  which  and  excited  debates  on  the  right  of  petition, 
was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.   The  other  im-  in  which  ex-president  John  Quincy  Adama, 
portont  measures  of  Mr.  Polkas  administration  then  a  representative  from  Massachwett^  was 
were  the  modification  of  the  tariff  in  1840,  by  oonspicuous  in  defence  of  that  right;  and  tae 
which  its  protective  features  were  lessened,  rule  was  finally  rescinded  in  Deo.  1846.  ^^^ft" 
and  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  a  disagreement  among  the  abolitionists  lea  to 
as  the  30th  state.  May  29, 1848.— Mr.  Polk,  in  then-  separation   into  two  divisiona,  one  rt 
accepting  the  democratic  nomination  in  1844,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Garrison,  in  Iw^ 
had  pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  took  the  position  that  the  compromiseB  of  tlid 
rejection ;  and  in  the  democratic  national  con*  constitution  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ^.^.^ 
vention  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1848,  moral,  and  that  consequently  it  was  ^'r  J? 
Lewis  Oass  was  nominated  for  president,  and  swear  to  support  that  instrument  or  to  noi 
William  0.  Butler  for  vice-president.    By  the  oflace  or  vote  under  it,  and  that  the  ^^^\ 
whig-  convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  states  was  ^^  an  agreement  with  heJi  ^^ 
on  June  1,  Zaohary  Taylor  and  Millard  Eill-  covenant  with  death,"  which  ought  to  be  » 
more  were  nominated  for  the  same  offices,  once  dissolved.  TTiis  body,  though  ^J^^q^ 
The  question  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  infiuence  by  the  zeal,  energy,  anrf  eloquence  of  Jiir.  <j 
on  the  political  combinations  of  this  period,  risen,  Mr.  WendeU  Phillips,  and  a  few  owe" 


After  the  subsidence  of  the  Missouri  agitation    of  its  leaders,  has  had— from  the  scantine^o 

ated  little  attention  until    its  numbers,  amounting  to  only  a  few  ^^fT! 

bstinence  from  political  action,  m^ 
paper  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston,    unpopularity  of  its  opinions,  ?^^^"  ?  7bo^ 


in  1821,  slavery  attracted  little  attention  until    its  numbers,  amounting  w  vauj  ..^^ —    .  ^^ 
the  establishment  of  the  "liberator"  news-    its  abstinence  ^ ^'*^''°^  *"^°'  *° 


Jan.  1, 1831,  and  the  formation  of  anti-slavery  ing  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  '>^''  T^ 

societies  in  the  free  states  in  1882-'3  by  Arthur  woman's  rights,  the  condition  of  ^^^TT^. 

Tappan  and  others.    These  societies  relied  ex-  and  other  questions — ^little  or  no  ojre    ^ 

dusively  on  moral  and  religious  influences  to  fiuenoe  on  public  affairs.    The  ^*~®  v^jjisu, 

promote  emancipation,  and  avoided  political  more  numerous  division  of  the  f^^^j^ 

action,  affirming  that  congress  had  no  right  to  with  whom   the  followers  of  ^  ^Ah^M 

interferewithslaveryin  the  states,  though  they  were  often  erroneously  confoundea,  w^ 
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t4>  the  Umon  and  ibe  ^omtttotioo,  And,  liav-*  cfihefree8oil'del6gaiteeooiue<nieittly  withdrew 
ingp    beeome  aatuftod  that  both  the  whig  and  from  the  oonvention,  and  sabsequently  sepa- 
democratio  partita  were  oompletdj  under  the  rated  themselves  from  the  whig  partj.  A  simi- 
oontrol  of  the  alaveholders,  establiflhed  in  1840  lar  schism  had  akeady  taken  place  in  the  dem- 
the  ^^  liberty  Partgr,"and  at  a  national  eonven-  oeratio  national  convention  of  tibe  same  year, 
tion  held  at  Albany  nominated  James  G.  Bimey  the  **  bambnrners,"  as  the  free  soil  democrats 
for  president  and  Thomas  £arle  for  vicchpresir  were  termed,  having  seceded  partly  on  anti- 
dent.    Thteir  entire  vote  at  the  election  of  that  slavery  and  partly  on  personal  grounds.    An 
yeer  was  7,609.    At  the  next  presidential  elec-  agreement  was  soon  made  between  these  se* 
tion  in  1844  Mr.  Bimey  was  again  nominated  ceding  whigs  and  democrats  and  the  liberty 
for  president,  with  Thomas  Morris  for  vioe-pres-  party  to  unite  their  forces  in  opposition  to 
ident,  and  received  62,800  votes.   These  figures,  the  extension  of  slavery;  and  a  convention 
lioirever,  imperfectly  represented  the  numbers  was  accordingly  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9, 1848, 
of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  most  of  whom  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
still  maintained  theu:  connection  with  the  two*  free  states  and  frx>m  Delaware,  Marylwad,  Yir- 
^preat  parties,  on  whose  action  they  had  so  pow-  ginia,  and  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia.    A  tree 
erful  an  influence,  that  while  the  Texas  question  soil  or  free  democratic  party  was  formed,  and 
-WBB  Still  pending  14  northern  states  protested,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  presi< 
through  their  legislatures,  in  some  oases  by  dent  and  Oharles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-pres* 
Tinaiumons  vote  of  all  parties,  against  any  en-  ident.   A  platform  was  adopted,  declaring  tiiat 
largement  of  the  area  of  slavery ;  and  in  1846,  the  new  party  was  formed  "  to  maintsin  the 
daring  the  Mexican  war,  a  bUl  being  before  rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggressions  of 
congress  authorising  the  president  to  use  the  the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  fr^  soil  to  a 
sam  of  $2,000,000  in  negotiating  a  peace,  Mr.  free  people ;  that  slavery,  in  the  several  states 
David  Wilmot^   a  democratio   representative  of  this  Union  which  recognize  its  existence,  de- 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add  thereto  the  pends  upon  the  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
proviso, ''  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  general  govem- 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  ment^  and  for  which  laws  that  government  is 
the  continent  of  America,  which  ^all  hereafter  not  responsible;  we  therefore  propose  no  in- 
be  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  torference  by  congress  with  slavery  within  the 
by  virtue  of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  lunits  of  any  state ;  that  the  only  safe  means  of 
manner  whatsoever,  except  for  crime  of  which  preventing  an  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 
ihe  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  tory  now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  extension  in  all 
This  proviso  was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  sucSi  territory  by  an  act  of  congress;  that  we 
large  minority,  nearly  fdl  the  members  from  the  accept  tbe  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 
free  states  voting  for  it,  but  failed  in  the  senate  forced  upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for  more 
from  want  of  time.    At  the  next  session,  1846*  slave   states  and  more  slave   territory,  our 
'7,  a  similar  bill  appropriating  $8,000,000  had  oalm  but  final  answer  is,  no  more  slave  stotos 
th^  Wilmot  proviso  affixed  to  it  by  a  vote  of  and  no  more  slave  territory."   Van  Buren  and 
116  to  106 ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  senate  Adams  received  at  the  presidental  election,  in 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  21,  and  the  bill  beinff  sent  back  Nov.  1848,  a  popular  vote  of  291,268,  but  se- 
to  the  house  the  proviso  was  abandoned  by  a  cured  no  electoral  vote.    The  democratic  can- 
rote  of  102  to  97.    On  the  termination  of  the  didates,  Oaas  and  Butler,  received  127  electoral 
war,  the  practical  question  involved  in  the  votes ;  and  the  whig  candidates,  Taylor  and 
Wilmot  proviso,  whether  the  introduction  of  EiUmore,  received  163    electoral  votes,  and 
slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  in  the  were  consequently  elected. — ^President  Taylor 
territories  newly  aoquired  from  Mexico,  be*  wasinauffuratedon  Monday,  Man^  5, 1849,  and 
came  of  prominent  interest.    In  the  wh^  na-  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  Olayton,  sec- 
tioaal convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1846,  retary  of  state;  William  M.  Mereditiii,  of  the 
by  which  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated,  there  treasury;  George  W.  Orawford,  of  war;.  Wil- 
were  severid  delegates  from  the  nordiem  states  liam  B.  Preston,  of  the  navy ;  Thomas  Ewing, 
representing   what   were  called  "  free  soil "  of  the  interior  (an  office  created  by  congress  two 
opinions,  that  is,  opinious  hostile  to  the  exten*  days  before,  March  8,  1849) ;  Jacob  OoUamer, 
Bion  of  slavery,  by  whom  after  the  nomination  postmaster-general ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  at- 
of  candidates  the  foUowing  resolution  was  of*  tomey-general.    One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
fared  as  an  amendment  to  the  platform  of  difficult  of  the  questions  which  pressed  on  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  convention:  '^Be-  new  administration  arose  out  of  the  acquisition 
solved,  that  while  all  power  is  denied  to  con-  of  Oalifomia  and  ITew  Mexico.    In  Feb.  1848, 
gress  under  the  constitution  to  control  or  in  gold  began  to  be  found  in  California  in  large 
any  way  interfere  with  the  institution  of  sla*  quantities,  and  the  news  of  its  discovery  cre- 
very  within  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  it  ated  such  an  excitement  in  the  United  States 
nevertheless  has  the  power,  and  it  is  the  duty  that  in  a  short  time  thousands  of  emigrants 
of  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  ex«  were  on  their  way  thither  by  land  and  water, 
istenoe  of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  possess*  and  their  numbers  were  soon  sufficient  to  con- 
ed, or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  by  the  stitute  a  state.    They  held  a  convention  at 
United  St^s*"   Tins  was  reacted,  and  several  Monterey,  and  on  Sept.  1, 1849,  adopted  a  oon« 
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gtitntion  with  a  eUmse  prohibiting  slaTeTy.  on  the  8Qhject,bntleaTe8  the  rendition  of  fiigi- 
When  congress  assemblea  in  Deoember,  the  ti^es  from  Jnstioe  and  labor  to  the  iiiidBiidiiil 
qnestion  of  slayery  gave  rise  to  excited  de-  states.  Nevertheless  the  great  hody  of  tlM 
bates,  in  which  several  of  the  sonthem  mem-  people  North  and  South  acquiesced  in  tb«  eoni> 
bers  threatened  secession  and  civil  war  in  case  promise  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  dangeron 
the  institution  was  ezdnded  from  the  newly  question ;  and  the  fdgitive  slave  law,  thoo^ 
acquired  territories.  Much  agitation  existed  resisted  in  a  few  instances  by  mobs,  was  prie- 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  states  tioally  enforced  by  the  authorities  in  all  the 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  disunion  free  states  where  fugitives  wen  arrested. 
party  possessed  considerable  popular  strength.  While  the  oompromiBe  bills  were  yet  before 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  South,  signed  congress,  President  Taylor  died  after  a  fev 
by  most  of  the  soutnem  members  of  congress,  days'  illness,  July  9, 1850,  and  was  sneceeded 
was  published,  which  was  far  from  conciliatory  by  the  vice-president,  Millsrd  flUmore,  who 
in  its  tone ;  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  on  July  16  reconstructed  the  cabinet  as  fol- 
and  Mississippi  issued  a  call  for  a  southern  lows:  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state; 
congress  to  mme  a  government  for  a  **  United  Thomas  Oorwin,  of  the  tressory;  Charles  M. 
States  South;"  and  a  disunion  convention  of  Oonrad,  of  war;  Alexander  H.  H.  Btnart,  of 
delegates  from  the  southern  states  actually  as-  the  interior ;  William  A.  Graham,  of  the  navy; 
sembled  at  Nashville.  In  the  North  the  sgita-  Nathan  K.  Hall,  postmaster-general ;  and  John 
tion  was  directed  not  against  the  Union,  but  for  J.  Crittenden,  attomey-genersL  The  corn- 
its  preservation,  and  great  meetings  were  held  promise  bills  were  signed  by  Mr.  FiUmore 
in  ul  the  principal  cities  to  protest  against  any  Sept.  9,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  ateiinia- 
further  interference  with  slavery.  President  tration  was  given  to  their  support,  and  eepe- 
Taylor,  in  a  message  to  congress,  Jan.  21, 1850,  dally  to  the  enforcement  of  the  frigitive  slave 
stated  that  he  had  himself  advised  the  people  law.  During  the  remainder  of  his  term  the 
of  Oalifomia  to  form  a  constitution,  and  he  events  of  most  importance  were  the  invasion 
urged  congress  to  receive  and  favorably  con-  of  Cuba,  in  Aug.  1851,  by  a  band  of  ^*  fillibu- 
B\&T  their  application  for  admission  into  the  ters**  from  New  Orleans,  led  by  Gen.  Lopez, 
Union.  This,  however,  continued  to  be  op-  who  was  speedily  defeated,  captnred,  and  exe- 
posed  by  the  South,  and  a  parliamentary  strug-  cuted  with  many  of  his  followers ;  the  vbit  ai 
gle  ensued,  the  most  violent  and  protracted  in  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  in  Dee. 
American  history.  The  extreme  slavery  party,  1851 ;  a  dispute  with  England  on  the  subject 
led  by  Mr.  Oalhoun,  demanded  not  only  the  of  the  fisheries  in  1852,  which  was  settled  by 
rejection  of  Oalifomia,  but,  among  other  con-  mutual  concessions;  and  lastly  the  negotiation 
cessions,  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  that  of  a  treaty  with  Japan  by  Commodore  Peny, 
should  equalize  the  political  power  of  the  free  in  command  of  an  American  fieet,  by  which 
and  slave  states.  The  question  was  still  farther  the  commerce  of  that  empire  was  thrown  open 
complicated  by  the  application  of  New  Mexico  to  the  world. — On  the  approach  of  the  presl- 
for  admission,  and  by  a  claim  brought  forward  dential  election  of  1852  it  became  evident  that 
by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of  boundary  which  notwithstanding  the  apparent  acquiescence  ci 
would  include  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  compromise 
Finally  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Henry  measures  of  1850,  the  question  of  slavery  was 
Clay  in  the  senate  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  still  a  source  of  political  agitation.  The  demo- 
whole  question  of  slavery,  and  after  a  long  crats  of  the  South  were  divided  into  ^*  Union 
discussion  the  result  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Clay  was  men"  and  *^  soutiiem  rights  men,'^  titie  latter 
attained  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  fof :  maintaining  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from 

1,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state ;  the  Union  whenever  its  rights  were  violated 

2,  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  by  the  general  government.  On  Uie  oUier 
Utah  without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its  hand,  the  whigs  of  the  South  were  mostly 
exclusion  or  admisMon  to  the  local  population;  Union  men  and  satisfied  with  the  compromise 
8,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques-  measures,  while  a  m^ority  of  the  whigs  <^the 
tion ;  4,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  North  were  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  Isw, 
District  of  Columbia;  5,  the  enactment  of  a  though  not  offering  resistance  to  its  execn- 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fogi-  tion,  and  were  still  desirous  of  preventing  the 
tive  Saves.  Ten  of  the  southern  senators,  in-  extension  of  slavery  by  national  legislatioiL 
eluding  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter -of  Virginia,  The  democratic  national  convention  met  at 
Soul6  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis-  Baltimore,  June  1,  1852,  and,  after  balloting 
sissippi,  published  a  final  protest  against  the  for  4  days,  on  the  49th  ballot  nominated  for 
admission  of  California  after  the  vote  was  president  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
taken ;  and  the  free  soil  party  at  the  North  de-  shire,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
nounced  the  concessions  to  Texas  and  the  re-  Mexican  war,  and  was  known  to  hold  opinionB 
fdsal  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  satisfactory  to  the  South  on  the  subject  of  da- 
Utah  as  ui^just  and  unwise,  and  proclaimed  the  very.  Lewis  Cass  and  James  Buchanan  were 
fugitive  slave  law  as  immoral  and  cruel,  and  the  leading  candidates  in  the  previona  ballot- 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  the  con-  ings ;  and  William  L.  Maroy  and  St^hen  A. 
stitution  ^ves  congress  no  power  to  legislate  Douglas  also  received   considerable  aoppoii 
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R.  King  of  Alabama  was  nominated  of  the  Blavery  question  can  be  looked  for  ex- 
for  -vice-president  A  platform  was  adopted  oept  in  the  practioal  recognition  of  the  troth 
by  the  contention  deduring  resistance  to  ^^aU  that  slaverj  is  sectional  and  freedom  national; 
attempts  at  renewing  in  congress  or  out  of  it  hj  the  total  separation  of  the  general  govem- 
the  agitation  of  the  sUverj  question,  under  ment  from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its  le^t- 
whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  imate  and  constitutional  influence  on  the  side 
made;"  and  also  a  determination  to  "abide  by  of  freedom;  and  by  leaving  to  the  states  the 
and  adhere  to  a  futhfol  execution  of  the  acts  whole  subiect  of  slavery  and  the  extradition  of 
known  as  the  compromise  measures  settled  by  fugitives  from  justice."  At  the  election,  Nov. 
the  last  congress,  the  act  redaimingfugitives  5, 1652,  the  democratic  candidates.  Pierce  and 
from  service  or  labor  included."  The  whig  King,  received  the  votes  of  27  states,  casting 
nationid  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June  16,  254  electoral  votes.  Scott  and  Graham  re* 
and  <»i  the  68d  ballot  nominated  for  president  ceived  the  votes  of  Vermont^  Massachusetts, 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  The  other  candidates  for  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  with  42  electoral 
the  nomination  were  Millard  Filbaiore  and  Dan-  votes.  The  popular  vote  for  Pierce  and  King 
lel  Webster,  the  former  receiving  the  votes  of  was  1,587,266,  for  Scott  and  Graham  1,884,577, 
moat  of  the  southern  delegates  nearly  to  the  and  for  Hale  and  Julian  157,296.  President 
olose,  while  Scott  and  Webster  were  chiefly  Pierce  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1858,  and 
supported  by  the  northern  delegates.  William  appointed  as  his  cabiDct  William  L.  Marcy, 
B.  Graham  was  nominated  for  vice-preeident.  secretary  of  state ;  James  Guthrie,  of  the  treas- 
The  nlatform  adopted  by  the  convenldon  de-  ury;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  war;  James  0.  Dob- 
olarea  that  '*  the  series  of  acts  of  the  82d  con-  bin,  of  the  navy ;  Bobert  McClelland,  of  the 
gross,  the  act  known  as  tiie  fri^tive  slave  law  interior;  James  Oampbell,  postmaster-ffcneral; 
indnded,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  and  Oaleb  Gushing,  attomey-generaL  Mr.  6u- 
whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement  chanan  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and 
in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  Mr.  Soul6  to  Spain.  One  of  the  first  questions 
and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace ;  that  occupied  the  administration  was  a  boun- 
....  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  diury  dispute  with  Mexico  concerning  a  tract 
oi  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  of  land  between  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua, 
our  peace,  and  will  discountenance  ail  efforts  which  finally  by  negotiation  and  purchase  be- 
to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever,  came  a  part  of  the  United  States  under  the 
wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  name  of  Arizona.  In  1868,  under  the  direc- 
made."  Mr.  Webster  and  his  especial  friends  tion  of  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war,  va- 
did  not  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  rions  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
of  Gen.  Scott,  and  attempts  were  made  in  va-  routes  proposed  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
rious  places  to  bring  Mr.  Webster  forward  as  sissippi  to  the  Pacific.  Congress  assembled  in 
an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Dec.  1858,  and  in  the  following  January  Mr. 
chiefly  by  whigs  who  considered  Genr.  Scott  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
and  his  intimate  political  friends  as  lukewarm  territories,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
in  their  support  of  the  compromises;  but  the  tion  of  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and  No- 
de^ of  Mr.  Webster,  Oct  24, 1852,  before  the  braska,  in  the  region  west  of  Missouri  and 
election,  rendered  these  demonstrations  use-  north  of  lat.  86*^  80'.  By  this  bill  the  Missouri 
less.  The  national  convention  of  the  free  soil  compromise  act  of  1820  was  repealed,,  and 
party  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Aug.  11,  all  the  slavery  allowed  to  enter  where  it  had  been 
free  states  being  represented,  together  with  formally  and  for  ever  excluded.  The  measure 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  was  warmly  supported  by  the  administration 
John  P.  Hale  was  nominated  for  president  and  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
George  W.  Julian  for  vice-president.  A  plat-  was  strenuously  opposed  in  debates  of  unpre- 
form  was  adopted  declaring  ^^  that  the  acts  of  cedented  length  and  interest  by  Chase  and 
congress  known  as  the  compromiae  measures  Wade  of  Ohio,  Everett  and  Sumner  of  .Massa- 
of  1850,  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign'  ohusetts,  Seward  of  New  York,  Fessenden  of 
state  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  other  Maine,  Houston  of  Texas,  and  Bell  of  Tennes- 
measnres  demandea  by  the  special  interest  of  see,  in  the  senate,  where  it  Anally  passed  by  a 
slavery ;  by  their  omiBsion  to  guarantee  free-  vote  of  87  to  14.  In  the  house  it  was  opposed 
dom  in  the  free  territories ;  by  tiieir  attempt  among  others  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Mis- 
to  impose  unconstitotionid  limitations  on  the  sonri,  who,  for  80  years  a  senator,  had  now 
power  of  congress  and  the  people  to  admit  become  a  representiEitive ;  but  it  passed  by  a 
new  states;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sov-  vote  of  118  to  100,  and  the  bill  became  a  law 
ereignty  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the  on  the  last  day  of  May.  This  bill  roused  great 
people  through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust,  excitement  and  indignation  in  the  free  states, 
oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  fugitive  slave  where  it  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant  breach  of 
lawi  are  proved  to  be  inconsistent  witii  all  the  faith,  and  its  enactment  greatly  increased  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  democracy,  and  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  Much  dis- 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  settlement  of  the  satisfaction  also  was  caused  in  thoBe  states  by  a 
questions  of  which  they  are  claimed  to  be  an  conference  at  Ostend  between  the  U.S.  ministers 
a4ju8tment.    That  no  permanent   settlement  to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  circular 
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iMiMd by  which  it  was  proposed  to  boy  Oaba  state  ri^ti  sad  tiie  Uokn,  soft  ■whimIIwi  ^b- 

from  8ptiii  for  $120,000,000,  or,  if  Deoessary  to  eraUy  to  the  doetrines  of.  the  Ostflnd  dnnia: 

prevBiit  emanoipation  in  the  island,  to  take  it  by  The  candidates  for  tiie  nominatian  ftr  iwihhiIw. 

foree.   The  attempt  to  obtain  Onba  was  regard-  were  Eranklin  Pieree,  James  Bafthmiism,  fite^ 

edatthe  North  as  prompted,  like  the  r^>eal  of  phen  A.  Doac^  and  Lewis  Oass.     On  te 

the  Ifiasonri  compromise,  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  17th  ballot  Mr.  Bncfaanaa  was  nnaniiDca^ 

extend  and  streiigthen  the  daveholding  infla-  nominated,  and  John  O.  BreekiBxidge.of  S» 

ence  in  the  United  States.    So  also  were  the  tuoky  was  also  nnammoaaLy  ohosen  <*»m^^m«» 

filiibnster  expeditions  against  Nicaiagoa  led  by  for  the  Yioe*preetdency.    The  reMibiiaan  m- 

William  Walker,  whose  envoy,  Vy  il,  at  Wash*  tional  convention  met  at  Philadelpma,  Jms  17, 


ington  was  formally  recognized  by  the  president    and  adopted  a  pLatfonn  dedaring  that  ^tbi 
terms  of  the  Eaosas  and  Nebraska  act,  the  peo-    the  declaration  of  ind^iendenoe  and  embodied 


in  1856.    (See  Walexb,  wiixiam .)   As,  by  the    maintenance  o£  the  prindpleB  pnsnailgflaed  m 


pie  of  those  territories  were  to  be  left  free  to  de-  in  the  federal  oonstitation  is  nnrifntial  to  tbs 
termine  for  themselves  whether  or  not  slavery  preservation  of  onr  repohiiean  %iii1i1irtii«ii^  sm& 
should  be  tolerated  there,  a  straggle  soon  b^  that  the  federal  constitntion,  the  i^f^ite  ef  the 
gan  in  Kansas,  to  which  chiefly  emigration  was  states,  and  the  nnion  of  the  states  shall  Iw  pre- 
directed,  between  the  anti-slavery  imd  pro-sUiF-  served;''  and  that  '^tha  eonstitotioii  eoiden 
very  parties,  which,  after  many  acts  of  violence  npon  congress  sovereign  power  over  Ilia  terri- 
and  a  long  period  of  confusion  amomiting  al-  tories  of  the  United  Btatee  iat  their  gown- 
most  to  civil  war,  terminated  in  the  adoption  ment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  of  a  state  constita-  the  right  and  the  dnty  of  oongreas  to  prtikabat 
tlon  exclnding  slavery.    (See  Kabbab.)    In  the  in  the  territories  those  twin  relies  of  bartmrisai, 
oomrse  of  the  debates  on  the  Kansas  question  polygamy  and  slavery."     Jolm  OL  Fremcafc 
Jfr.  Smnner  of  Massachusetto  made  in  uie  sen-  was  nominated   for  president  by  8M  rotea. 
ate,  Maj  20, 1866,  a  speech  containing  a  vehe-  against  106  for  John  McLean;  and  Wlllism  L 
ment  attack  on  South  Oarolina  and  some  of  her  Dayton  was  nominated  for  -vtee-pteBdeat,  Us 
representatives,  for  which  two  days  afterward  principal  coai4)etitors  being  Ahraham  liaooJa, 
he  was  assailed  in  the  senate  chamber  by  Pres-  K.  P.  JBanks,  CSiarles  Sumner,  and  Da^  Wit- 
ton  S.  Broolm  of  that  state,  and  so  much  in-  mot    After  an  animated  cairvaBs^  the  deedoa 
Jured  that  he  was  not  able  to  resume  his  du-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Bnehanan  and  Bnek- 
nes  in  the  senate  during  that  and  the  sue-  inridge  by  174  electoral  Totes  against  114  for 
ceedittg  sesnon.   This  event  increased  still  far-  IVemont  and  8  for  Fillmore.    The  popolsrvole 
ther  the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  North,  and  for   Buchanan  was   l,8S8,16t^,  for   lYetwKt 
when  the  canvass  for  president  bc^an  in  1856,  1,841,264,  and  for  Fillmore  ST4,fiB4.    FBbaon 
an  anti-davery  party  appeared  in  the  field  of  received  the  vote  of  Maryland,  Baebaaan  tks 
far  more  formidable  dimenirions  than  any  pre-  rotes  of  all  the  other  slave  states  and  of  Sem 
vious  organization  of  the  kind.     This  party  Jersey,'Pemisylvania,  Indiana,  ITliniOigi,  sod  CWU 
assumed  the  name  of  republican,  and  absorb-  ifomiE^  and  Fremont  those  of  the  11  naisa- 
ed  the  entire  firee  soil  party,  the  greater  part  ing  free  states. — ^President  Boohanaa  mppdoAd 
of  the  whig  party,  and  considerable  accessions  as  his  cabinet  Lewis  Casa,  secretaiy  of  state; 
f^m  the  democratic  party.     The  first  ded-  Howeli  Cobb,  of  the  treasory;  Jo]mB.Flo^ 
sive  exhibition  of  its  strength  was  the  election  of  war;  Isaac  Touoey,  of  the  navy;  Jssob 
in  the  congress  of  1866-^6  of  K.  P.  Banks,  a  Thompson,  of  the  interior;  Aaron  V.  Brovi, 
former  democrat,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  postmaster-general:  and  Jeremiah  &  Black 
representatives.     The  whig  party  about  this  attomey-generaL    With  theezooitiQii  ofar^ 
period  disappeared  from  Sie  field,  that  per-  ballon  of  the  Mormona  in  Utah  hi  1857-X 
tion  of  it  opposed  to  anti-slavery  measures  which  was  suppressed  witheot  Uoodahed.  d 
having  been  merged,  especially  in  the  South  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  MiBBesotm  is 
in  an  organization  at  first  popularly  known  as  1858  and  of  Oregon  in  1869,  and  of  an  vs- 
the  '^Know-Nothing  party,"  and  then  as  the  successful  attempt  to  purdhase  Onba,  the  cfakf 
American  party  frcm  its  opposition  to  foreign  interest  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  admimstratei  ees- 
influence,  and  particularly  to  Boman  Oathouo  tred  around  the  slavery  oontroveny,  wiiidi 
influence,  in  our  political  affairs.    This  party  still  continued  in  Kansas,  in  the  halls  of  ooe- 
held  a  national  oonrention  at  Philadelphia  in  grass,  and  in   the   legialaturea    <^  the  fre« 
Feb.  1866,  and,  after  adopting  a  platform  vir-  states.    Several  of  the  latter  bodies,  under  tk 
tuMIy  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-  influence  of  a  public  opinion  whddi  had  been 
Nebraska  act  and  approving  the  fugitive  slave  gradually  growing  in  opposition  to  tbe  jos- 
law,  nominated  Millard  Fillmore  for  president,  tice  and  constitubonality  of  the  fhgitiveiiaT« 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  at  law,  passed  acta  dedgned  to  impede  Us  opcr- 
Oinoinnati,  June  2,  and  reaffirmed  the  Balti*  ation,  and  to  secure  to  alleged  itagitivei  the 
more  platform  of  1862,  with  the  addition  of  right  to  trial  by  jury  and  to  the  legal  asritfSBee 
resolutions  condemning  the  principles  of  the  usually  given  to  those  eharged  with  criaattl 
American  party,  recognizing  the  Kansas-Ke-  o&nces.    These  acts  were  commoiily  ftM 
braska  act  as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  sl%-  personal  liberty  laws,  and  thoo^  tbey  htn 
very  question,  afiSrming  the  duty  of  upholding  never  in  any  case  been  put  in  praotieal  opeia- 
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tioDf  their  enstanoe  eoosi  became  «  satjeet  of  .ment  of  the  lave."  Tl^&  republican  natioiuJ 
oomplamt  on  the  part  of  the  South  against  the  oonyentlon  assembled  at  Ohicago  on  "itaj  16, 
noruiem  stales.  A  constitution  for  Kansas  and  nominated  for  president  Abraham  lin- 
framed  at  Leoompton  in  1867  was  laid  before  oohi  of  niinoia.  His  principal  competitors  Ibr 
ooBgress  in  the  session  of  1867- 8i,  and  was  the  nomination  were  W.  H.  Seward,  Simon 
fliftrongl7  opposed  by  the  republicans  on  the  Oameron^  Edward  Bates,  and  S.  P.  Ohase. 
STonnd  that  it  had  been  firandulently  concocted  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated  Ibr 
bj  the  pro-slarerj  party  there,  that  it  did  not  Tice-nresident,  the  other  candidates  being  Cas^ 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  sius  M.  Olay,  N.  P.  Banks,  A.  H.  Boeder,  and 
and  HuA  some  of  its  provisions  were  cunningly  John  Blckman.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  davery  into  convention  declared  that  *^  the  mamtenance  of 
the  new  state  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  declaration 
JTihftbHwnts.  A  powerfiol  section  of  the  demo*  of  independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal 
eratio  party,  headed  by  Steph^i  A.  Douglas,  constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
nded  with  the  republicans  in  this  matter ;  but  our  republican  institotions,  and  that  the  oonsti- 
the  so  called  ^^  Leoompton  bill,^'  after  a  parlia*  tution,  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  the  states 
mmitary  struggle  of  extraordinary  intensity  must  and  shall  be  preserved ;"  and  "  that  Uie 
mud  duration,  was  passed  by  congress  by  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the 
votes  of  the  democratic  migority,  led  in  the  states,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  state 
house  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  (Georgia,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  instito- 
aad  in  the  senate  by  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis*  tions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exdusivdy, 
aippi,  John  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  John  Is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which 
fiudeil  of  Louisiana.  The  president  lent  all  his  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  poUlical 
influence  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  fabric  depends."  The  platform  idso  denounced 
would  pacify  the  country,  and  would  not  pre*  John  Brown^s  invasion  of  Virginia  as  law- 
vent  E[ansas  from  becoming  a  free  state  if  the  less  and  ui^ustifiable,  declared  that  ^^  the  new 
people  desired  to  exclude  ^very.  This  con*  dogma  that  the  constitution,  of  its  own  force^ 
test,  however,  resolted  in  a  sdiism  in  the  dem*  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories 
ooratie  party,  and  eventually  in  its  division  into  of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Mr.  heresy,"  and  denied  *^  the  authority  of  congress, 
Dougias  as  its  leader,  while  the  other  support*  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals 
ed  for  the  presidency  John  0.  Breckinridge  of  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  terrir 
EJentooky.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  slaves  to  tory  of  the  United  States."  The  result  of  the 
Insurrection,  made  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  Oct.  presidential  election  of  Nov.  1860,  was  t^at  Mr. 
1S59,  by  John  Brown  of  Kansas,  for  which  he  lancoln  received  -the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
was  hanged  by  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  free  states  (except  three  votes  in  New  Jersey, 
Dea  2,  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Doudas)  Jo  the  num- 
the  country,  and  cansed  especial  excitement  at  her  of  180,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  JBell  received 
the  South,  where  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  the  votes  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
as  indicative  of  a  settled  purpose  at  the  North  to  89 ;  Mr.  Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri,  whidi 
destroy  slavery.  (See  Haepbb's  PaaBT.)— The  added  to  8  from  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  tot»l 
demdcrationalaonal  couTention  met  at  Oharles-  of  12  votes ;  and  the  remaining  southern  states 
ton,  April  28, 1860,  and  alter  a  stormy  session  of  cast  their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckinridge. 
lOdajsthesouthemdelegates  with^w  onthe  The  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,857,610, 
refhsai  of  the  northern  delegates  to  agree  to  a  for  Douglas  about  1,865,976,  for  Breckinridge 
platform  conceding  to  their  fullest  extent  the  847,952,  and  for  Bell  590,681.  On  Nov.  10. 
ckums  of  the  slav^olders  to  carry  slavery  into  when  this  result  was  known,  the  legislature  of 
the  territories.  The  convention  reassembled  South  Carolina  ordered  the  election  of  a  conveiv- 
at  Baltimore,  June  18,  but  could  not  agree,  and  tion  to  consider  the  question  of  secession.  The 
another  secession  took  place,  embracing  most  convention  assembled  Dea  17,  and  on  Dec.  20 
of  the  southern  delegates.  The  convention,  adopted  a  secession  ordinance,  declaring  that 
however,  continued  in  session,  and  nominated  *^  the  union  now  subsisting  between  South  Gar- 
fbr  president  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Blinois,  olina  snd  other  states,  under  the  name  of  the 
and  for  vice-president  Hersohel  V.  Johnson  of  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 
Qeorgia.  The  seoeders  sJso  met  in  convention  A  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  seceedon  was 
on  June  28,  and  nominated  for  president  John  issued  by  the  convention,  in  which  it  was  saidt 
0.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and  for  vice^pres-  ^^  We  assert  that  14  of  the  states  have  deUbbr- 
ident  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  The  ^'  constitu-  ately  refused  for  years  past  to  fblfil  their  con- 
donal  union  party,"  composed  mainly  of  the  stitutional  obligations,  and  we  refer  to  their 

American  party,  held  its  national  convention  at    own  statutes  for  proofl In  many  of 

Baltimore  May  9,  and  nominated  for  president  these  states  the  fbgitive  is  discharged  from  the 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  for  vice-president  service  of  labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  them 

Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.    This  party  has  the  state  government  compJied  with  the 

declwed  that  it  recognised  '^  no  political  prin-    stipulations  made  in  the  constitution 

ciple  other  than  the  constitution  of  the  conn-  Thus  the  constitutionid  compact  has  been  de* 

^,  the  union  of  tiie  states,  and  the  oaf oroe-  liberately  broken  and  disregarded  by  the  noib 
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filaveholdinff  states ;  and  the  consequence  fol-  general  plan  of  a^Jtuatment    Mr.  Oritteodea.! 
lows  that  »outh  Carolina  is  released  from  her  senator  from  Eentnc^,  and  a  leader  dxn 
obligation."   No  allasion  was  made  in  this  dec-  American  party,  introdnced  on  Dec  18  im 
laration  to  the  tariff  or  to  any  other  causes  of  of  compromise,  proposing  to  renew  ^e  Jfr 
complaint  than  those  above  alleged  and  ^'  the  sonri  line  of  86°  SO';  to  prohibit  slamy Doa. 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  president  and  permit  it  south  of  that  line;  to  admit  cev 
of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  pnr-  states  with  or  withont  slavery  as  t]i6iroGK& 
poses  are  hostile  to  slavery.^'    A  few  days  after-  tntions  might  provide;  to  prahibH  ooogRi 
wfurd  the  state  forces  seized  the  U.  S.  cnstom  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  states  and  io  & 
house,  post  office,  and  arsenal  in  Charleston,  and  District  of  Cmnmbia  so  long  as  it  exists  z 
Forts  rinckuey  and  Moultrie  in  the  harbor  of  Virginia  or  Maryland;  to  permit  frtt  tranas^ 
that  city,  Migor  Anderson,  the  U.  S.  commander,  sion  of  slaves  by  land  or  water  in  any  state :  fe 
who  had  only  about  80  men,  having  withdrawn  pay  for  fugitive  slavee  rescued  after  arrot;  t» 
his  command  into  Fort  Sumter.    The  move-  ask  the  repeal  of  personal  liberty  laws  intbe 
ments  of  South  Carolina  were  rapidly  imitated  states ;  these  concessions  to  be  aoteDitted  totb 
by  other  dave  states.    Mississippi  seceded  Jan.  people  as  amendments  to  the  oo&sdtntioDf  a&d 
9,  Florida  Jan.  10,  Alabama  Jan.  11,  Geoi^a  if  adopted  never  to  be  changed.  TbeBe  wm 
Jan.  19,  Louisiana  Jan.  26,  and  Texas  Feb.  1.  rejected,  and  the  fbDowing  reaoiatiooa,  offered 
Everywhere  throughout  these  states  the  arse-  by  Mr.  Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  a  repubiifiii 
nals,  custom  houses,  navy  yards,  and  forts  be-  senator,  adopted :  **  That  the  proTiaoBS  oi  the 
lon^^ng  to  the  United  States  were  seized  by  the  constitution  are  ample  for  the  praemtkn  of 
secessionists,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  a&  th«  mate- 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  which  last  was  pre-  rial  interests  of  the  country;  that  it  needs  to 
served  by  the  decided  action  of  Lieut.  Slenmier,  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  aad  thsfc  o 
its  commander.    The  posts  at  the  southern  ex-  extrication  from  the  present  daofers  is  to  be 
tremity  of  Florida  also  remained  in  the  hands  of  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preBerrc  tk 
the  government.    The  army  at  the  beginning  of  peace,  protect  the  public  property,  aad  afaee 
active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  South  was  only  the  laws,  rather  than  in  neir  goaruities  Iv 
16,000  strong,  and  by  orders  from  Mr.  Floyd,  the  particular  interests,  compromisea  for  paitieaiir 
secretary  of  war,  who  was  himself  a  party  to  the  aifficulties,  or  concessions  to  unreasooable  de- 
secession  movement,  had  been  dispersed  in  the  mands.    That  all  attempts  to  diaadrettepns- 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  navy  ent  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  ftepw- 
was  mostly  absent  on  foreign  stations.    Under  ent  constitntion,  with  the  hope  or  eqieda- 
Mr.  Floyd's  orders  also  an  extensive  transfer  tion  of  constructing  a  new  one,  are  dio^ni^ 
of  arms  from  northern  to  Southern  arsenals  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  in  the  o!|aua 
was  made  during  1860, 115,000  muskets  having  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  w>»A» 
been  transferred  by  one  order,  and  great  quan-  construction  is  practicable,  and  therefore  tow 
titles  of  cannon  and  ammunition  by  other  or-  maintenance  of  the  existing  nnkm  and  (toifr 
ders.  Congress  assembled  at  Washington,  Dec.  tution  should  be  directed  all  the  enenriMof  i 
8,  1660,  and  the  president's  annual  message  was  the  departments  of  the  government,  aad  tn 
mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  se-  efforts  of  all  good  citizena"  These  rMohaas 
cession  movement.    He  recommended,  as  the  expressed  substantially  the  position  of  tber^ 
most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  revolution,  publicans  in  congress,  who  had  heeooM  tx 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  embracing  majority  in  both  houses  bythevithdnni« 
l^ese  three  points:  1,  an  express  recognition  the  democratic  senators  and  repreeeDtiti«tf 
of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  states  from  the  seceded  states.    Aboot  thet^tw 
where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist;  2,  they  were  adopted,  the  l^gislatare  <*f 'JffJ 
the  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  ttfe  com-  passed  resolutions  recommending  each  of  tk 
mon  territories  throughout  their  territorial  ex-  states  to  appoint  oommissionera  to  a  codj* 
istence,  and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as  tion,  the  object  of  which  shonld  be  "  ^  aijp 
states  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery  the  present  unhappy  oontroveraiea.''  ,J^^ 
as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe ;  8,  a  like  position  was  approved  by  the  P'*"^^?! 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  most  of  the  loyal  states  promptly  "^W* 
his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  state  to  by  appointing  delegates.    Kone  appeared  wj 
another,  restored  and  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  seceded  states.    The  convention  bskp^ 
of  the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  at  Washington,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  w"^ 
for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  Tyler  of  Virginia  as  chairman.  After  a^" 
all  state  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  of  8  weeks  tihe  convention  laid  ^**^,^^^. 
are  violations  of  the  constitution  and  are  con-  a  series  of  proposed  emendmentstouiee^ 
sequently  null  and  void.    "Such  an  explana-  tution,  to  the  foUowing  effect;  ^\P"*Jt2 
tory  amendment  would,  it  is  believed,  for  ever  davery  N.  of  lat  86**  80'  in  *f^*^^n|! 
terminate  the  existing  dissensions,  and  restore  crating  it  in  states,  and  ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^li 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  stiates."    This  sional  or  territorial  legislation  ^9^^^ 
part  of  the  message  was  referred  in  the  senate  S.  of  that  line ;  2,  prohibiting  ^7^^^^^Z^^ 
to  a  committee  of  18,  who  reported  on  Dec.  81  sition  of  territory  withont  the  owcur/^ 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  minority  of  senatinrs  both  from  abve  ii» 
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ates ;  8,  probiMtixig  oongreas  firom  regulating,  negotiations  with  the  president  for  the  sur* 
)oli8hii4r,  or  controlling  slavery  wi&in  any  render  to  South  Oarolina  of  the  IT.  S.  forts  and 
ate,  from  interfering  wiQi  or  abolishing  slave-  other  national  property  within  her  borders. 
r  in  Uie  Distriet  of  Ck>lambia  or  other  places  The  president  declined  to  receive  ^em  as  com- 
ader  ezclnaive  federal  jurisdiction,  and  firom  missioners,  or  to  surrender  or  evacuate  Fort 
kxing  slaves  at  a  higher  rate  than  land ;  4,  Sumter,  and  permitted  his  cabinet  to  miike  an 
athorizing  the  states  to  enforce  the  rendition  attempt  to  send  reinforcements  to  Mijor  An- 
f  fugitive  slaves;  5,  prohibiting  the  foreign  derson  by  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  which 
Ave  trade.     Another  section  provided  for  me  left  New  York  Jan.  5,  1861,  and  arrived  off 
ayment  from  the  U.  S.  treasury  of  the  value  Charleston  on  the  morning  of  the  9Ui;  but  ahe 
f  a  fbgitiTe  slave  whose  rendition  was  pre-  was  fired  at  from  batteries  manned  by  the  forces 
ented  by  mobs  or  by  any  vfolence  or  intimi-  of  the  state,  and  compelled  to  retire  without 
ation.     The  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  sec-  effecting  her  purpose.    This  led  to  the  imme- 
Ions  were  to  be  permanent  parts  of  the  oonsti-  diate  resignation  of  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 
ation,  not  to  be  abolished  or  amended  without  of  the  interior,  and  his  return  to  his  own  state 
he  oonaent  of  all  tiie  states.    These  proposi-  of  Mississippi,  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ions,  however,  were  all  rejected  by  congress,  ment  of  which  he  had  while  still  in  office  re- 
rhich  had  long  had  under  consideration  a  va-  ceived  and  acted  upon  a  commission  to  vi«t 
iety  of  similar  measures,  all  of  which  fiuled  and  promote  the  secession  of  North  Carolina, 
o  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  votes.     The  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Thomas,  also  disapprov- 
bllowing  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  ing  of  the  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter, 
lowever  recommended  by  the  house  by  a  two  withdrew  from  the  treasury  department,  and 
hirds  vote  of  188  to  65 :  ^^  No  amendment  shall  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Diz  of  New  York, 
)e  made  to  the  constitution  which  will  author-  who  was  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  vigorous 
ze  or  give  to  congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  measures  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
interfere  within  any  state  with  the  domestic  government.    The  legislatures  of  New  York, 
natitutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  at  this  time  offered 
leld  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  said  the  whole  military  power  of  those  states  to  the 
itate."    While  these  discussions  were  going  on  president,  while  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
in  congress,  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan  declared  that  any  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort 
was  disturbed  and  perplexed  on  the  subject  of  Sumter  would  be  an  act  ot  war.    No  further 
reenforoing  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  a  attempt,  however,  was  made  at  reinforcement 
measure  opposed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  during  the  administration  of  President  Buchan- 
by  Mr.  Floyd,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  in-  an,  which  came  to  an  end  March  4,  1861.    On 
sisted  upon  by  Gen.  Cass,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  same  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at 
who  on  Dec.  14  resigned  his  office  in  conse-  Washington  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
quence  of  the  president's  refusal  to  order  re-  peace,  for  the  preservation  of  which  a  small 
enforcements.    Four  days  before,  Howell  Cobb,  military  force  had  been  assembled  under  the 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  resigned  and  direction  of  Gen.  Scott.    In  his  inaugural  ad- 
returned  to  his  residence  in  Georgia,  where  he  dress  the  president  began  by  declaring  that  the 
immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the  seces-  accession  of  a  republican  administration  afford- 
flton  movement.    His  place  was  filled  by  Philip  ed  no  gpround  to  the  southern  states  for  appre- 
F.  Thomas  of  Maryland,  while  Mr.  Black,  the  bending  any  invasion  of  their  rights.    He  said : 
attorney-general,  was  appointed  temporary  sec^  '^  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
retary  of  stat^.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the  unex-  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
pected  movement  of  Major  Anderson  from  Fort  states  where  it  exists.    I  believe  that  I  have 
Moultrie  to  Forf  Sumter,  and  the  president's  no  lawfid  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  in- 
refosal  to  comply  with  his  demand  for  the  en-  dination  to  do  so.    Those  who  nominated  and 
tire  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Charles-  elected  me  knew  that  I  had  made  this  and 
ton  harbor,  Mr.  Floyd  resif^ned,  and  Joseph  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
Holt,  who  had   been  m>pomted   postmaster-  canted  them."    He  proceeded  to  argue  that  no 
general  on  the  death  of  Aaron  Y.  Brown  in  state  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfrilly 
1859,  was  authorized  to  administer  the  affairs  go  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
of  the  war  department.    Not  long  after  Mr.  nances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void ;  and  that 
Floyd^s  resignation  he  was  indicted  by  the  acts  of  violence  within   any  state  or  states 
pand  jury  <^  the  District  of  Columbia  as  be-  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are 
ing  privy  to  the  abstraction  of  bonds  to  the  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary  according  to 
amount  of  $870,000  from  the  department  of  circumstances.    "  I  therefore  consider  that  in 
the  interior  in  the  latter  part  of  1860.    His  view  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  the 
services  to  the  cause  of  secession  by  supplying  Union  la  unbroken;  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
the  southern  states  with  anus  from  northern  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  constitution  it- 
ATsenals  had  been  of  the  highest  value,  and  he  self  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
▼as  soon  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  Union  be  faithfmly  executed  in  all  the 
^f  the  seceded  states.    On  Dec.  29  oommis-  states."    President   Lincoln  appointed  as  his 
siouers  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  recently  cabinet  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state ; 
'^nved  ixL  Washington,  endeavored  to  open  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  the  treasury ;  Simon  Cam- 
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About  the  middle  of  July  the  troops  in  and  ing  fire  at  each  alternately,  and  rendtedafat 

aronnd  Washington,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  8  nonrs*  fight  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  tli 

under   command   of  Gen.   Irrin  McDowell,  garriaona,  leaving  between  40  andSOguuii 

began  to  move  toward   Manawaaa   Junction,  the  possewion  of  the  victors.    IliefiHstk- 

where  Gen.  Beauregard  was  intrenched  with  bor  on  the  southern  coast  was  thus  smnKdi 

27,000  men.    Gen.  Patterson  at  the  same  time  a  rendezvous  for  die  blockading  sqnsdron,  as: 

was  posted  near  Winchester,  about  60  m.  N.  a  base  for  further  operations.    JlisMKiri  dsriii 

W.  of  Manassas,  with  instructions  to  hold  in  tiiese  events  had  bcfen  almost  in  a  condition  <if 

check  the  confederate  general  Joseph  £.  John-  anarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  neulnlityvhid 

ston,  who  was  stationed   there  with  16,000  tlie  state  had  determined  to  preserre,  the  gov- 

men.    McDowell^s  corps  was  reduced  by  the  emor,  Qaibome  F.  Jackson,  and  anuoorityof 

necessity  of  holding  open  his  lines  of  commu-  the  legislature,  were  acting  in  Uteintentfi^ 

nication,  by  the  return  of  the  three  months'  the  southern  confederacy,  luod  having  fled  froe 

militia,  and  by  other  cause8,>to  such  an  extent  Jefferson  City,  the  seat  of  goTemmentf  on  tk 

that  on  reaching  Bull  run,  a  small  stream  near  approach  of  federal  troopa,  were  deposed  bj  i 

Manassas,  he  had  but  18,000  men  left.   A  severe  state  convention,  July  80,  Hamilton  K  Gsd- 

battle  was  fought  here  July  21,  victory  indin-  ble  being  appointed  provisional  goreraor.  G«t. 

ing  to  the  federal  side  until  late  in  the  after-  Jackson  proceeded  to  ArtAHMm^  wliere  oonfed- 

noon,  when  Gen.  Johnston,  having  eluded  Pat-  erate  troops  were  ooncentratini  mider  Geo. 

terson,  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  McCuUoch  for  an  advance  into  Miaoiul  On 

and  t^e  national  army  was  seized  with  a  sud-  July  6  a  detadmient  of  Uiem  under  Gcii.Baios 

den  panic  and  utterly  routed.    Their  loss  was  was  defeated  at  Oarthage,  in  the  &V.  put 

481  killed,  1,011  wounded,  1,200  prisoners,  27  of  Missouri,  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  ^  and  ob 

cannon,  and  4,000  muskets;  the  loss  on  the  Aug.  10  another  battle  was  fongfat  stWHsoii's 

other  side,  according  to  official  report,  was  269  creek,  or  Dug  Spring,  near  Spnngfield,  is  tbe 

killed  and  1,488  wounded.    The  next  day  Gren.  same  part  of  the  state,  in  whidi  the  fedeol 

McClellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  general  Lyon  was    killed.    Ool.  ^geli  ^^ 

of  the  Potomac,  and  soon  began  to  reorganize  whom  the  command  dien  devdved,  fell  lid 

and  discipline  his  forces,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  to  BoUa,  near  the  centre  of  the  stite,  aad  ik 

summer  and  the  following  winter  were  quietly  whole  of  8.  Missouri,  with  its  valntble  )fd 

passed.    Immediately  aft^  the  battle  of  BuU  mines,  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  eomj.  h 

run,  congress,  which  had  met  in  extra  ses-  the  mean  time  Gen.  Fremont  had  becB  sp- 

sion  July  4,  voted  to  raise  600,000  men,  to  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  western  depirt- 

serve  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  the  loyal  ment  (July  9),  and  on  Aug.  81  proclaimed  otf- 

states  answered  to  the  call  with  even  greater  tial  law  in  all  that  part  of  Missouri  vhichfts 

enthusiasm  than  had  been  aroused  at  tiie  &11  occdpied  by  the  national  aimy.    A  maBO- 

of  Fort  Sumter.     On  Aug.  16  the  president  rable  incident  of  the  strugj^e  in  IGfiMttH  ne 

issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  intercourse  the  defence  of  Lexington,  on  the  MiaooririTS 

with  the  seceded  states.    The  same  day  Gen.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  by  2,700  meaoi- 

Wool   took   command   at   Fortress  Monroe,  der  Col.  James  B.  Mulligan,  who  held  eat  for* 

where  a  considerable  force  of  northern  troops  days  against  an  army  of  26,000  eoaimaDded  b? 

had  been  for  some  time  collected  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  only  sunendered  (^P^^ 

Butler.    The  southern  army  soon  after  the  bat-  after  they  had  been  two  days  cot  off  from  ws 

tie  of  Bull  run  advanced  their  lines  almost  supplies  of  water.    A  month  later,  1^^^ 

within  gunshot  of  Washington,  the   federal  ganixed  a  force  after  almost  incredible  difEad- 

forces  remaining  encamped  partly  on  Arlington  ties,  Fremont  took  the  field  and  drove  the  coa- 

heights  and  partly  on  the  !n.  side  of  the  Poto-  federates  by  degrees  back  to  the  &  W.eooertf 

mac,  above  and  below  Washington.  Meanwhile  the  state.    On  the  eve  of  a  battle  wbicb  vis  to 

the  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  decide  the  possession  of  Missouri,  he  vis  eopff* 

country  were  attended  with  varying  success,  seded  by  Gen.  Hunter  (Nov.  2),  and  the  Umw 

On  Aug.  28  and  29  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  army  again  retreated  toward  St  Unis,  the  ^ 

at  Hatteras  inlet,  the  main  entrance  to  Pamlico  my  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price  advandogsstK? 

sound  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  were  bom-  receded.    On  the  18th  Gen.  HaDeek  took  con- 

barded  and  taken  by  a  naval  expedition  under  mand  of  the  department,  and  by  the  ^  ^'  *^ 

Com.  Stringham ;  and  the  day  after  the  confed-  cember  Price  was  again  in  full  retreat  tow 

erates  evacuated  Fort  Morgan,  at  Ocracoke  in-  Arkansas,  losing  within  a  few  daja  %^^ J^ 

let,  another  entrance  to  the  same  waters.    A  oners  and  a  largeamount  of  stores.  About  U&i 

naval  expedition  under  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  the  confederate  army  before  Waahingtoabg 

Dupont,  consisting  of  84  vessels  including  trans-  to  fall  back,  and  the  national  lines  to  be  j^ 

ports,  and  carrying  20,000  troops  under  Gen.  forward.    On  the  Slst  a  portion  of  Gen.  5^  • 

T.  W.  Shemum,  sailed  from  Hampton  roads  on  command,  having  crossed  the  Potomae  atos^ 

Oct,  29  for  Port  Royal  harbor,  near  Beaufort,  bluff  or  Edwards's  ferry,  about  midvij^ 

S.  C,  and  on  Nov.  7  attacked  Forts  Walker  tween  Harper's  Ferry  and  l^«^'"**^'i_2 

and  Beauregard  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  disastrously  defeated  by  the  <'<*'^^^^®'*^if^ 

The  attack  was  made  by  16  vessels,  sailing  in  Evans,  with  a  loss  of  900  oat  of  %^J^^ 

an  ellipse  between  the  two  forts,  and  deliver-  CoL  E.  D.  Baker,  U.  S«  aenator  ftoaUr^ 
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TBS  among  the  kffled.  On  Nov.  1  Gen.  Scott,  occopied  Hioikman  and  Oolnmbns  on  the  1Gb- 
;eneral-m-ohief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Busippi,  and  began  to  fortify  them.  Gen.  Grant, 
itates,  retired  from  active  service,  and  was  sno*  oonmiander  of  the  federal  forces  at  Cairo,  im- 
leeded  by  Gen.  George  B.  McOlellan.  About  mediately  took  possession  of  Padncab,  on  the 
his  time  the  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  who  Ohio  Jnst  below  the  month  of  the  Tennessee, 
lad  been  hitherto  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Within  a  few  days  Gen.  Zolliooffer  led  a  con- 
ecession  party,  began  to  make  various  demon-  federate  force  from  Tennessee  into  S.  E.  Ken- 
itrations  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  destroyed  tnoky,  where  on  Oct.  21  he  was  defeated  at 
I  nnmber  of  bridges  on  the  confederate  lines  of  Oflmp  Wild  Gat  by  a  small  body  of  federals  nn- 
iommnnication.  On  Nov.  6  the  confederate  der  Gren.  Schoepf ;  and  Gen.  Buckner  occupied 
itates  held  an  election  for  president  and  vice-  Bowling  Green,  a  place  of  great  natural  strengtli 
)re9ident  under  their  permanent  constitution,  at  the  Junction  of  the  railroads  from  Memphis 
!)avis  was  chosen  president  and  Stephens  vice-  and  Nashville  to  Louisville,  about  the  centre  of 
>re6ident  for  the  term  of  6  years,  and  were  &e  S.  part  of  the  state.  These  positions  form- 
naugorated  in  the  following  February.  On  ed  part  of  a  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 
.^ov.SOapt.  OharlesWilkes,inoommand  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  stretching  through  S. 
Hgate  San  Jacinto,  while  searching  for  priva-  Kentucky  and  N.  Tennessee  to  Cumberland 
;6er3  in  ^e  West  Indies,  intercepted  the  British  Gap,  an  important  pass  in  the  Cumberland 
nail  steamer  Trent  from  Havana  forSouthamp-  mountains  near  the  spot  where  the  W.  boun- 
:on,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  forcibly  took  dary  of  Virginia  touches  the  boundary  between 
rom  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  com-  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  principal  mili- 
nissioners  ftom  the  southern  confederacy  to  tary  positions  on  this  line  were  Columbus  on  the 
Sogland  and  France.  The  action  was  resented  Mississippi,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fort 
)y  the  British  government  as  an  insult  to  their  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  Bowling  Green, 
lag,  and  produced  a  great  display  of  feeling  and  MjII  Spring  in  S.  Kentucky.  On  Dec.  17  a 
kgainst  the  United  States;  and  a  war  with  Union  victory  was  gained  at  Munfordsville  on 
Sngland  seemed  imminent,  when  the  president  Green  river,  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky ;  and 
iecided  to  anrrender  the  commissioners  to  the  on  Jan.  19, 1862,  Gen.  Thomas  achieved  a  more 
British  minister,  holding  that  although  the  decisive  success  at  Mil^  Spring,  or  Somerset, 
commissioners  were  contraband  of  war,  on  the  where  Zollicoffer^s  army,  of  which  G^n.  George 
[>rinciples  which  the  British  government  had  B.  Crittenden  then  hdd  the  chief  command, 
formerly  maintained  and  never  openly  re-  was  routed,  and  Zollicoffer  himself  was  killed. 
DouDced,  yet  on  the  principles  of  international  On  Jan.  20  Simon  Cameron  resigned  the  office 
law  uniformly  advocated  by  the  United  States,  of  secretary  of  war,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of 
Oapt.  Wilkes  had  no  right  to  seize  their  per-  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  in  his  place.  On 
sons  without  taking  uie  vessel  on  which  Feb.  6  Capt.  Foote  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
they  were  found  into  port  to  be  condemned  reduced  Fort  Henry,  Gen.  Tilghman  with  his 
bj  a  prize  court.  On  Deo.  20  Brig.  Gen.  staff  aud  about  60  men  becoming  prisoners  of 
Ord  routed  the  confederates  with  heavy  loss  war.  On  the  16th  Bowling  Green  was  evacu- 
at  Dranesville,  on  the  road  from  Washings  ated,  the  forces  retiring  to  Fort  Donelson, 
ton  to  Leesburg.  By  the  end  of  the  year  which  was  assaulted  by  Gen.  Grant  and  sur- 
the  United  States  had  enlisted  about  640,000  rendered  next  day,  Gen.  Buckner  and  16,000 
men,  without  counting  the  77,000  militia  called  men  fsJling  into  his  hands.  The  evacuation 
out  in  April,  who  had  been  discharged  at  the  of  NashviSe,  Tenn.,  followed  as  a  necessary 
end  of  their  8  months*  service,  nor  the  regular  consequence  on  the  25th,  and  that  of  Colum- 
army,  which  it  was  estimated  amounted  at  that  bus  about  March  1.  The  whole  of  Kentucky 
time  to  20,000.  In  July  the  army  of  the  Con-  and  a  part  of  Tennessee  were  thus  secured  by 
fiaderate  States  had  been  officially  returned  as  the  federal  arms.  The  legislature  and  ezecu- 
210,000  strong,  and  President  Davis  had  beoi  tive  officers  of  Tennessee  fled  from  Nashville 
authorized  to  accept  400,000  more  volunteers,  to  Memphis,  and  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  was 
The  contest  had  extended  along  the  whole  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  military  gov- 
boundary  line  between  the  loyal  and  the  seced-  emor  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
ing  states,  and  both  sides  had  been  making  general.  An  unexpectedly  strong  Union  sen- 
vigorous  preparations  for  a  struggle  for  the  pes-  timent  was  at  once  .discovered  in  the  western 
seflsion  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  federal  as  well  as  the  eastern  counties;  the  city  conn- 
troops  had  a  base  of  operations  at  Cairo,  HI.,  cil  of  Nashville  requested  the  mayor  to  have 
where  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  unite,  and  the  U.  S.  flag  displayed  on  all  the  public  build- 
onder  orders  of  the  war  department  were  fitting  ings  (April  14),  and  a  number  of  tne  principal 
out  at  that  point  a  formidable  fleet  of  gun  and  citizens  issued  a  call  (May  4)  for  a  public  meet- 
mortar  boats.  The  whole  river,  from  a  spot  a  ing  to  take  measures  for  the  reSstablishment 
few  miles  below  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  was  in  the  of  the  federal  authority  in  Tennessee.  While 
Ppssession  of  the  confederates.  The  soil  of  these  events  were  taking  place,  another  naval 
Kentucky  had  hitherto  been  respected  as  nen-  and  military  expedidon  was  fitted  out  and 
^al  by  both  parties ;  but  about  Sept.  1  Bishop  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bumside. 
Polk  of  Louisiana,  who  had  received  a  commis-  It  sailed  from  Hampton  roads,  Jan.  12,  en- 
nou  as  m%|or-general  in  the  confederate  army,  tered  Pamlico  soxmd  by  way  of  Hatteras  inlet| 
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and  attoQked  Roanoke  Ukgo^  wUoh  aepontei  kmd,  ^i^iioh  ahe  sank  after  aahort  InttnDi 
Pamlioo  from  Albemarle  sonnd,  and  wkidh  fire;  and  then  aUaeked  the OongreM^vlneki 
the  confederates  had  strongly  fortified.    The  ^e  oonrse  of  half  an  hour  was  nm  uhoteai 
attack  was  opened  Feb.  7   by  the  gnnboat  compelled  to  strike  her  flag,  after  whk^  k 
fleet  under  iiag  Officer  Goldsboroni^ ;    and  was  burned.    Hie  steam  frigate  JfinaMotiR 
while  the  bombardment  was  in  progreas  the  agronndearlj  in  the  action,  and  cooklnoiaB 
troops  landed,   stormed   the   intrendunentfl,  within  range.    Daring  the  n^t^  whidi  p^i 
and  obliged  2,500  of  the  enemy  to  sorrCiider.  stop  to  the  work  of  deatrQctioB,Oapt£naiQii 
On  the  8th  the  fleet  passed  up  the  sound  to  new  iron-dad  battery  Monitor  arrived  from  Kn 
Elizabeth  CSiy,  N.  0.,  captured  one  and  destroy*  York,  and  the  next  mommg  engaged  the  lb 
ed  4  of  the  1  gunboats  forming  the  ccmfederate  rimao  as  she  was  about  opening  an  attadoiMK 
flotilla,  and  occupied  seyeral  towns  in  North  the  Minnesota.    The  barae  larted  0  boon,  tki 
Carolina.    On  March  14  G^en.  Bnmside  captnr*  two  vessels  several  times  tooAing  eadi  atbflc, 
ed  Kewbern,  N.  C,  after  a  severe  batde,  tak*  and  firing  wiUkout  apparent  effect  Tliellenv 
ing  200  prisoners  and  64  guns,  and  immediately  mac  was  finally  tonpelled  to  redie,  ifter  r»- 
af^rwanl  marched  a  force  by  land  thence  to  ceiving  conBideriU>le  ii^ury  froma  shotwhiii 
Beaufort,  the  best  harbor  in  that  state.    The  entered  one  of  her  porta    The  eol^  dmtgt 
town  made  no  resistance,  but  Fort  Macon,  on  board  the  Monitor  was  caosed  ij  a  slrat 
which  defends  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea,  which  struck  the  pilot  house  and  wmM  the 
held  out  until  April  26.    From  Port  Royal  ex-  commander,  Lieut.  Worden,  bydiifiagpirtMlei 
peditioDs  under*Capt.Dupont  nroceeded  to  the  of  cement  into  his  eyes,    lie  imd  henelf 
principal  seaports  of  Florida,  ail  of  which  were  was  struck  over  20  times,  but  vw  eatinl?  ui- 
occupied  witn  little  or  no  resistance,  and  oper-  hgured.    With  the  exception  of  an  ittaek  vpa 
ations  were  pushed  forward  for  the  capture  of  some  small  unaraoed  merchant  Teneh,  the  coe- 
Savannah.    Its  principal  defence,  Fort  Pulaski,  federate  fleet  at  Norfolk,  which  ecnpiiMd  to- 
on the  Savannah  liver,  was  taken  April  11,  but  side  t^e  Merrimac  the  iron-dad  steaaien  Jib» 
tlie  federal  forces  made  no  immediate  move-  town  and  Torktown,  made  no  fiirtkr  ibo» 
ment  toward  the  city  itself.    On  Feb.  18  the  ments.    In  tbe  West  the  militBiy  opcntMi 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  had  lost  nothing  of  their  impoitaaceL  A^ 
Qen.  Banks,  crossed  the  river  at  Harpers  Ferry  sive  victory  was  gained  by  the  aatuaal  fmt 
and  advanced  to  Charlestown.    On  March  6  under  Gen.  Ourds  at  Pea  Bi4g^iiiilM 
Gen.  McOlellaa  began  a  movement  toward  6,  7,  and  8,  over  the  armies  of  Yu  Bon, 
Richmond,  the  enemy  falling  back  aa  he  advaa*  Ftice,  and  McCnlloch,  which  had  joa  be« 
ced,  and  taking  up  a  new  Ime  of  defence  alonar  driven  out  of  Miasouri.    After  tbe  eneoitMi 
the  Rappahannock.    Oentreville  was  occupied  of  Columbus  and  Kashville  the  eonfedrntt 
on  the  11th,  and  Manawwa  immediately  after,  took  up  two  strong  positions:  (HieatNevlW- 
WhUe  MoOlellan's  headquarters  were  still  at  rid,  Mo.,  on  the  MiaBissim  and  at  Uiod  >o. 
Fairfax  Court  House,  near  Manassas,  the  rear  Ten  in  the  river  a  few  sules  above  tbat ton: 
of  his  army  was  quietly  embarking  at  Alezan-  and  tiie  other  at  Corinth,  in  the  N.  £  oontf 
dria  for  Fortress  Monroe,  but  the  movement  of  lOssissippi,  near  t^e  Tenneeeee  rirer*  ^«v 
was  soon  sn^>ected  and  guarded  against  by  the  Madrid  was  taken  by  Gen.  Pope,  Maicb  li  !■ 
enemy.    From  Fortress  Monroe  he  advanced  Idand  No.  Ten  was  attacked  by  the  cqbms 
upon  Torktown  (April  4),  which  was  well  for-  fleet  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  en  the  ICth.  im 
tified,  and  held  by  a  division  under  Gen.  Ma*  defences  here  proved  unezpeotedl/^zoog.  Im 
gruder.     The  organization  of  the  army  was  gunboats  were  all  above  the  itod,ydwi» 
now  changed.    Gen.  McQeUan,  having  taken  quently,  in  tbe  swift  current  of  the  1"**J5 
the  field,  was  relieved  from  the  cooomandof  the  could  not  attack  the  batteries  inimmj^ 
other  military  departments,  and  several  new  tiiey  were  fitted  to  attack  at  ahcrt  ri^ 
depifftments  were  created.    Gen.  Halleck  was  namely,  with  ''head  on.^    ^^'^^i*!!? 
asngned  to  the  department  of  the  West ;  Gen*  Madrid  was  unable  to  cooperate  be  miir 
Hunter  to  the  department  of  the  South,  compris*  tack,  because  the  inundated  ctrnwioi «  m 
ing  South  Carolina,  Georgia^  and  Florida ;  Gen.  country  provented  bis  marcfaiDghv  «nDrtfO|« 
Butler  to  the  department  of  the  Gulf;  Gen«  the  island  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  w^ 
Fremont  to  tbe  mountain  department  in  western  and  at  New  Madrid  he  had  no  meaai  oia«^ 
Yirginia  and  eastern  Tennessee ;  Gen.  Banks  to  ing  the  river  to  the  Kentncfcy  ahyi^g^ 
the   department  of  tbe   Shenandoah ;    Gen.  confederate  force  was  posted.  The  diom? 
McDowell  to  the  department  of  the  Ri^pahan-  was  overcome  by  cntthig  a  oaaal  IS  i^^^^fr 
nock ;  and  Gren.  McQellan  to  the  department  through  the  neck  of  land  ibroied  ^7*  P^ 


of  the  Potomaa    The  frigate  Merrimac,  which  the  river  opposite  the  ialand,  ^"^  ~\?ver 

the  confederates  had  equipped  as  an  iron-  oral  tranraiortsfiramFoote'afieettora^' 

dad  floating  battery  and  ram,  on  Maroh  8  at-  Madrid.   Twoof  thegimboatii«BP<»^^ 

tacked  the  United  States  vessels  in  Hampton  teries  in  the  night,  and  the  ^^p"^^ 

roads.    The  sailing  vessels  Congress  and  Cum*  been  eflbcted  under  their  proteetioD,  ue  ^ 

berland  opened   their   broadsides  upon   her  sunendered  on  the  ni^t  ^^^'^jTtgi^ 

without  effect,  the  shot  rattling  upon  her  iron  aboat  6,000  prisoners,  1S4  i^'Si  fZ 

aides  like  halL    She  first  ran  into  the  Cumber^  qaaiitit7  of  atoreai    ne  naia  0«^  « 
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^eAtom  Btmj  uhder  Gen.  Grant  meanwlifle  %ht  took  plaoe  Jone  6,  and  resnlted  aftier  an 
-petehed  forward  towai^  the  confederate  posi-  hour  and  a  half,  owing  in  good  part  to  the 
tion  at  Cfoorinth.  On  the  6th  their  advance  operations  of  the  ram  fleet,  in  the  capture  or 
ffoard  was  attacked  at  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburg  destmotion  of  7  of  the  rebel  boat6|,  one  escap- 
Xiaadmg,  on  the  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from  ing  by  superior  speed.  Memphis  immediately 
Cbrintb,  by  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  surrendered.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  a  stiU 
The  battle  raged  from  2  o^dock  in  the  morning  more  important  success  had  been  gained  by  the 
until  the  approach  of  night,  with  varying  sue-  federal  navy.  As  long  ago  as  November  ^ip 
cess,  but  with  disadvantage  on  the  whole  to  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  been 
federal  troops,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  occupied  and  made  a  rendezvous  for  a  mflitary 
liver,  where  the  gunboats  enabled  them  to  force  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  designed  for  the 
make  a  stand.  Gen.  Johnston  was  among  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans.  On  April  16  a 
UUed.  During  the  night  both  sides  were  re-  fleet  of  45  vessels,  carrying  280  guns  and  21 
enlbroedr  and  tiie  battle  was  renewed  at  7  the  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Jlag  Oflicer  Far* 
next  morning.  After  a  contest  of  8  hours  the  ragut,  the  mortar  boats  being  imder  the  special 
oonfbderaEte  forces  broke  under  a  chaiige  of  01  command  of  Oapt  David  D.  Porter,  moved  up 
regiments  led  by  Gen.  Grant  in  person,  and  re<  the  river  to  attack  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip, 
treated  toward  Oorinth,  closely  pursued  by  the  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  about  75  m.  be- 
caralry.  At  Oorinth  they  had  erected  works  low  the  city.  Both  these  works  were  of  great 
of  a  quite  formidable  oharacter,  and  here  they  strength,  and  between  them  a  chain  had  been 
ramatned  for  nearly  two  months,  the  national  thrown  across  the  river.  The  bombardment 
anny,  which  had  been  largely  increased  and  began  on  the  18th  and  lasted  0  days,  when 
waa  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Ealleck,  slowly  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  having  broken  the  chain, 
advancing  toward  their  position.  Gen.  O.  M.  ran  past  the  forts  with  14  steamers  and  gun- 
Mitchel  m  the  mean  time,  with  a  small  body  boats,  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the  enemy^s 
of  federal  troope,  seised  Huntsville  on  the  main  rams  and  gunboats,  silenced  the  batteries  above 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  in  the  forts,  and  occupied  New  Orleans  without 
northern  Alabama,  capturing  200  prisoners,  15  further  opposition  on  the  25th ;  Gen.  Mansfield 
looomotives,  and  a  large  number  of  cars,  and  in  Lovell,  in  command  of  the  confederate  land 
the  course  of  two  or  &ree  days  had  occupied  tro(^[>8,  evacuating  it  on  his  arrival,  and  destroy* 
100  nules  of  tiie  same  road,  thus  cutting  off  all  ing  all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  valuable 
direct  communication  between  the  &,  Atlantic  stores.  Forts  Jadcson  and  St.  Philip  surren- 
statea  and  the  West.  The  entrance  of  the  nar-  dered  to  Capt.  Porter  on  the  28th.  Gen.  But- 
tional  troops  into  Alabama  was  hailed  with  ler  now  moved  up  with  his  army,  took  formal 
joy  by  numbers  of  the  Inhabitants.  On  May  i>o88esnon  of  New  Orleans,  and  placed  it  under 
SO  it  was  discovered  that  Oorinth  had  been  martial  law.  Farragut^s  fleet  passed  up  the 
evuouated,  every  tibing  of  value  being  removed  river,  captured  Baton  Bouge^  and  afterward  pro- 
or  destroyed.  Gen.  Pope  was  sent  in  pursuit ;  ceeded  to  Vicksburg,  the  only  remainiog  strong* 
bnt  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  hold  of  the  confederates  on  the  MuBissippi. 
nearly  all  the  available  troops  in  the  whole  Here  he  passed  the  powerful  batteries  on  shore, 
oonfederaoy  with  the  exception  of  the  army  joined  Flag  Officer  Davis^sflotiUafrom  Memphis, 
concentrated  about  Richmond,  made  good  its  and  a  bombardment  was  Opened  upon  the  city, 
retreat,  and  appears  to  have  been  broken  up  and  continued  till  Aug.  1,  when  it  was  suspend- 
into  several  detached  bodies,  of  which  we  have  ed  to  await  the  cooperation  of  land  forces.  On 
not  yet  (Sept.  1)  any  certain  information,  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
The  contest  in  the  West  was  now  confined  to  rivers  McClellan  had  commenced  the  siege  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  after  the  fbU  of  Island  Torktown  April  5,  and  the  confederate  army 
No.  Ten  the  confederates  had  made  a  stand  at  had  gradually  concentrated  at  Richmond.  Gen. 
Fort  Wright,  about  50  m.  above  Memphis.  JBlre  McDowell  had  moved  upon  Fredericsburg 
waa  opened  upon  this  work  by  the  gunboats  April  18,  and  Gen.  Banks  about  the  same  time 
and  mortar  vessels,  April  18,  but  without  much  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
effbot  On  May  8  the  federal  flotilla*  command-  May  4  the  confederate  troops  evacuated  York- 
ed  by  Oapt.  0.  H.  Davis  (Flag  Officer  Foote  town  and  Gloucester  Point,  leaving  71  guns  in 
having  been  disabled  by  a  wound),  was  attack-  their  works,  and  retreated  toward  Richmond, 
ed  here  by  8  confederate  gunboats,  4  of  which  McOlellan  pursuing  them.  They  were  over- 
were  provided  with  rams.  After  a  sharp  con*  taken  the  next  day  at  Williamsburg,  where  a 
fliet  of  an  hour  the  confederates  were  driven  sharp  action  occurred ;  and  on  the  7th  Gen. 
off,  losing  8  of  their  boats  blown  up  and  sunk.  Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  from  Washington 
On  the  8l8t  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort  had  to  reinforce  McOlellan,  landed  at  West  Point 
hwa  abandoned.  The  vessels  then  dropped  on  the  York  river,  and  ddeated  a  force  under 
down  to  Memphis,  where  the  whole  confeder-  G^ns.  Whiting  and  G.  W.  Smith.  On  the  10th 
ate  fleet,  consiaiting  of  8  gunboats  and  steam  Norfolk  was  occupied  without  resistance  by  a 
rama,  was  awaiting  its  arrival.  The  federal  detachment  from  Fortress  Monroe  under  Gen. 
flotilla  had  meanwhile  been  reinforced  by  8  or  Wool,  and  the  iron-plated  vessel  Merrimao 
10  steam  rams  fitted  out  under  authority  from  was  blown  up  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  war  department  by  Ool.  Oharles  Ellet.   The  his  hands.     The  Monitor  and  several  other 
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yessels,  inolndiiig   two  new  and  formidable  thej  were  sn^orted  by  the  

iron-clad  gunbofSs,  were  sent  np  the  James  zelman  and  Keam j,  and  eDabkd  to  mtialB 

river  to  operate  against  Richmond,  bat  met^  the  contest  till  reenforcementB  were  \a^ 

-with  obstructions  near  Fort  Darling,  ^  few  miles  across  by  Snmner,  when  the  confedentes  ibi 

below  the  city,  and  were  driven  back  with  loss  repulsed  and  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  is 

(May  16).     The  Monitor,  though  repeatedly  recovered.    The  attack  was  renewed  tbeoa 

struck,  was  uninjured,  but  could  not  elevate  day,  but  the  federal  troops  were  emprha 

her  guns  enough  to  produce  any  impression  on  victorious.   Their  loss  was  offidaUy  iqwrtcda 

the  fort,  which  was  situated  on  a  nigh  bluff.  5,789  killed,  wounded,  and  misang.  l^co- 

Another  check  was  experienced  in  the  valley  of  federates  were  led  by  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Jthsa, 

the  Shenandoah,  where  Gen.  Banks,  after  pene-  who  was  wounded  on  the  first  day.  Xo  otk 

etrating  100  miles  and  driving  the  enemy  be-  battle  of  importance  occurrdi  mitfl  JnoeSi!^ 

yond  Harrisonburg,  was  order^  to  send  most  of  which  time  8  army  corps  had  crossed  the  dkk- 

his  troops  to  McDowell.  While  thus  weakened,  ahominy.    The  confederates  bad  been  hesrjr 

having  barely  6,000  men  left,  he  was  attacked  reinforced,  and  McOleUau,  oonTinced  d  i 

by  20,000  confederate  troops  under  Gen.  J.  T.  impossibility  of  defending  hk  extended  Hbc 

Jackson,  and  his  advance,  conasting  of  900  men  with  tbe  force  at  his  disposal,  resolTed  to  tnoe- 

under  Ool.  Eenley,  was  cut  off  at  Front  Royal,  fer  his  base  of  operations  to  tlieianies  nm. 

May  28.    By  a  prompt  retreat  Banks  saved  The  supplies  were  accordinglj  tupped  it  tk- 

the  rest  of  his  army  and  nearly  all  his  baggage,  White  House,  and  the  army  pr^ired  to  more 

retiring  into   Maryland,  closely  pursu^   by  by  the  left  flank.    On  tiie  evamgof  the26t]i 

Jackson  as  fi&r  as  the  rotomac.    This  event  the  enemy  under  Jackson  fiall  with  OTervbeb- 

caused  the  greatest  alarm  in  Washington,  it  ingforceuponMcClellan^s  right  wing  at  Bufer 

being  at  first  supposed  that  the  whole  army  Dam,  and,  though  driven  back  lite  at  lii^t, 

from  Richmond  was  about  to  cross  into  Mary-  renewed  the  attack  in  heavier  nnmbas  & 

land.     The  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  next  morning.    The  federals  oiiderlitzJob 

York,  and  the  New  England  states  were  tele-  Porter  fell  back  to  Gunes^s  hill,  wbereabMj 

graphed  to  send  on  more  troops,  and  several  contest  was  maintained  untfl  night,  the  ms 

militia  regiments  immediately  set  out  for  Balti-  body  of  the  army  being  at  the  sunetiiBaa- 

more  and  the  Potomac.    Jackson  however  re-  gaged  along  its  entire  line.    That  m^nd  the 

treated  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.    Fre-  next  day  tne  whole  army  and  its  tnlD  rm 

mont,  by  forced  marches  across  the  mountains,  moving  toward  the  James,  IVanklin  with  the 

endeavored  to  intercept  him,  but  succeeded  6th  army  corps  being  left  to  cover  the  ntroL 

only  in  overtdiing  his  rear  guard  and  forcing  a  Every  step  of  the  march  was.  obstiiutely^ 

battle  at  Gross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg,  June  puted.    The  passage  of  the  White  Oahsnnrp 

8,  in  which  Jackson  was  worsted.    Another  especially,  June  80,  was  attended  with  gre^ 

engagement  took  place  the  next  day  at  Port  slaughter,  being  accomplished  onlf  after alattk 

Republic,  on  the  Shenandoah,  where  Jackson  at-  whidi  lasted  all  day.    On  July  1  theamr 

tacked  the  advance  of  Gen.  Shields^s  corps,  and  reached  the  James  river,  and  there  thfij  ven 

forced  it  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  when  again  attacked  at  Malvern  hiUs,  bot  defm 

he  was  in  turn  repulsed.   Gen.  McClellan  mean-  their  assailants  more  completely  than  in  c^ 

while  slowly  followed  the  confederate  army  up  previous  engagement  of  the  edays'fWit  i» 

the  Yorktown  peninsula,  until  on  May  20  he  night  they  marched  to  Hairison's  Lanfflnp 

reached  the  Ohickahominy,  a  small  tributary  position  of  greater  strength  s(8De  distance^ 

of  the  James  river,  flowing  through  a  swampy  low,  and  about  17  m.  from  Bidan<aid^B«* 

tract  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  15  m.  from  Rich-  they  remained   until  Aug.  14,  P'^^^.  ^' 

mond.    Here  a  delay  was  caused  by  the  neces-  a  large  fleet  of  gunboats.   The  ^"^^? 

sity  of  constructing  bridges  and  roads.    Con-  during  these  6  days  was  reported  aa  1,6®  lea- 

tinual  skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  tiie  27th  a  ed,  7,701  wounded,  and  5,968  nrissing;  t^ 

sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  Hanover  Court  15,224.    The  corps  of  Fremont,  Bai^  •* 

House,  16  m.  N.  of  Richmond,  where  Gen.  Fitz  McDowell  were  consolidated,  J«oe2e,  JW 

John  Porter  succeeded  in  cutting  off  conununi-  the  "army  of  Virginia,"  and  plaeed  nwff 

cation  with  Richmond  over  the  Fredericsburg  the  command  of  MigorGen.  Pope.  ln«^ 

railroad.    Portionsof  the  army  had  meanwhile  sequence  of  this  appointment  GeiL  rWWB 

crossed  the  Ohickahominy,  and  by  the  end  of  asked  leave  to  retire  from  active  *^:?J 

the  month  the  extreme  advance  was  at  Fair  was  replaced  by  Gen.  SigeL   On  ^"T  ^ 

Oaks,  6  miles  from  Richmond;  the  extreme  president  called  for  800,000  »»'»  Tj?^ 

left  was  on  or  near  James  river;    and  the  to  serve  during  the  war.    ^*^*^    flJS 

right  extended  to  the  White  House,  on  the  Gen.  Halleck  was  appointed  ^^^  ^jf?^ 

Pamunkey,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  Umw  ^'^.^ 

York.    It  was  here  that  the  army  had  its  de-  general-in-chief.  Gen.  Grant  woc^^rQj 

X>ot  of  supplies.    On  the  31st  the  confederates,  command  of  the  army  of  the  ^'"■"''^a^j 

taking  advantage  of  a  flood  in  the  Chickahom-  June  16,  Gen.  Hunter,  with  all  ^JM?^ 

iny,  attacked  the  advance  under  Gen.  Casey  at  forces  at  Port  Royal,  made  an  '"^^^J'jLub, 

Fair  Oaks,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  river  onstration  upon  James  island  ^^\]JJj 

with  the  loss  of  their  guns  and  baggage.    There  where  the  enemy  were  intrenched  at »  P^ 
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ealled  SeoeosionTine.  The  federal  troops,  com-  bj  the  order  of  July  1  was  proseoated  with  re- 
manded bj  Gren.  Benham,  were  repulsed  after  markable  energy ;  the  wesitem  states  especially 
a  fight  of  6  hoars,  with  a  loss  estfanated  at  700.  declared  thenuelyes  ready  to  raise  more  than 
On  the  18th  €^n.  Morgan,  of  the  U.  S.  Tolon-  their  quotas,  and  now  (Sept.  1)  the  whole  levy 
teen,  seized  Cumberland  Gap,  the  main  gate  of  800,000  is  ftiUy  armea,  equipped,  and  the 
of  communication  between  Kentucky  and  east-  .  greater  part  of  these  new  forces  are  already  in 
era  Tennessee.  On  the  11th  the  army  under  tiie  field.  A  larse  portion  of  them  have  been 
Gen.  Oartis  arrived  safely  at  Helena,  Ark.,  sent  to  serve  in  me  aepartment  of  Ohio,  created 
where  it  remained  till  about  Aug.  12,  when  it  Aug.  19,  comprising  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
moved  upon  Little  Bock.  Missouri,  Eentuc-  and  Kentucl^,  and  indnding  Camberland  Gap 
ky,  and  Tennessee  were 'now  overrun  by  gue-  and  the  region  about  it  in  Tennessee,  under  the 
rilla  bands,  who  inflicted  great  damage  upon  command  of  M^.  Gen.  H.G.'Wright. — The  extra 
the  Union  inhabitants.  Toward  the  latter  session  of  congress  which  began  July  4,  1861, 
part  of  July,  the  provisional  governor  of  Mis-  closed  on  Aug.  6.  Its  chief  acts  were  for  the  pro- 
flonri  ordered  a  draft  of  the  whole  militia  of  viding  of  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war, 
the  state  to  resist  them.  Murfreesborough,  and  for  this  the  duties  on  certain  imports  were 
Tenn.,  was  captured  on  July  18  by  a  force  com-  increased,  and  a  loan  of  $260,000,000  was  an- 
posed  chiefly  of  guerillas.  On  the  15th  the  thorized,  together  with  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 
confederate  iron-clad  ram  Arkansas  engaged  a  in  treasury  notes.  The  first  regular  session  be- 
part  of  Flag  Officer  Davis's  flotilla  near  the  gan  Dec.  2, 1861,  and  ended  July  17, 1862.  Mr. 
mouth  of  the  Tazoo  river,  iigured  several  of  Breckinridge,  the  late  vice-president,  who  had 
the  vessels,  and  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  appeared  as  a  senator  at  the  extra  session,  was 
fleet  to  Yicksburg.  On  Aug.  4  she  left  Yicks-  expelled  for  treason  in  having  openly  embraced 
burg  to  take  part  in  a  confederate  attack  on  the  confederate  cause,  as  were  also  two  mem- 
Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  6th  she  was  attacked  bers  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Bills 
near  that  place  by  the  U.  8.  gunboat  Essex,  were  speedily  passed  for  the  construction  of 
Oommander  W.  D.  Porter,  and  after  an  action  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  20  iron-clad 
of  about  20  minutes  she  took  fire  and  was  vessels  of  war.  By  the  acts  of  this  session  the 
blown  up.  At  the  same  time  the  attack  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to 
confederate  land  forces,  some  10,000  strong,  led  issue  $150,000,000  more  treasury  notes,  to  ne- 
by  John  0.  Breckinridge,  was  repelled  after  a  gotiate  $500,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to 
spirited  action  by  the  federal  army,  about  4,500  receive  temporary  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
strong,  under  Brig.  G«n.  Thomas  Williams,  who  $100,000,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  to 
fell  in  the  action.  The  losses  on  both  sides  issue  to  all  creditors  of  the  government  certifi- 
were  heavy.  On  Aug.  9  a  hotly  contested  bat-  cates  of  indebtedness.  A  tax  law  levying  a 
tie  was  fought  at  Cedar  Mountain,  8  m.  S.  of  duty  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  all  kinds 
Culpepper  Oourt  House,  Va.,  between  a  corps  of  of  labor  and  the  net  profits  of  every  descrip- 
Gen.  Pope's  army  coonnanded  by  Gen.  Banks,  tion  of  business  was  passed,  as  was  also  a  tariff 
and  a  confederate  army  which  had  made  a  rapid  adding  about  5  per  cent  to  previously  estab- 
advanoe  from  Richmond  under  command  of  lished  duties.  Slavery  was  aboli^ed  in  the 
Gen.  Jackson.  The  attack  of  the  confederates  district  of  Columbia,  and  prohibited  in  all  the 
was  unsuccessftil,  notwithstanding  their  superi-  territories  of  the  United  States,  present  or  to 
ority  of  numbers,  and  on  the  following  day  they  come.  On  the  reconmiendation  of  President 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  The  fed-  Lincoln,  a  resolution  was  passed  offering  to  any 
eral  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  1,500  Idlled,  state  which  will  abolish  slavery  an  indemnity 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  first  important  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  slaveholders.  The 
measure  of  Gen.  Halleck,  in  assuming  the  chief  army  was  ordered  to  receive  within  its  lines 
command  of  the  federal  armies,  was  to  order  all  fagidve  slaves,  and  not  to  surrender  them 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  retreat  from  its  to  their  owners ;  and  the  president  was  an- 
»osition  at  Harrison's  landing  to  Torktown  and  thorized  to  employ  the  slaves  in  the  military 
Fortress  Monroe,  with  a  view  to  its  transfer  to  or  naval  service  at  his  discretion,  the  slaves  of 
the  Rappahannock  and  its  direct  cooperation  all  open  rebels  being  declared  free.  An  act 
with  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen.  Pope,  confiscating  dl  the  property  of  rebels  and 
This  difficult  and  perilous  movement  was  begun  emancipating  their  slaves  completes  the  list  of 
on  Aug.  14,  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter^s  corps  lead-  important  anti-davery  measures  effected  by 
ing  the  march  and  arriving  at  Newport  News,  this  congress.  The  supreme  court  was  reor- 
its  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  18th,  without  ganized  by  apportioning  the  judicial  circuits 
being  disturbed  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  corps  according  to  population,  thus  giving  to  the  free 
accomplished  the  movement  with  equal  success,  states  6  of  the  9  judges.  A  homestead  act  and 
Meanwhile,  on  Aug.  4,  an  order  was  issued  by  a  Pacific  railroad  act  were  also  passed  by  this 
the  president  calling  for  an  additional  force  of  congress,  which  has  perhaps  encountered  more 
800,000  men  to  serve  for  9  months,  to  be  raised  serious  responsibility,  and  undertaken  and  ear- 
by  drafting.  This  order,  instead  of  checking  ried  through  a  series  of  legislative  measures  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  gave  it  an  astonishing  more  consequence  to  the  country,  than  any 
sdmulus,  under  which  the  work  of  filling  up  other  congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov* 
the  number  of  the  800,000  volunteers  required  emment. 
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TiBiB  IX.— AaaovuouK  n 


I,»«;M> 


forth  Cud] Ina... 
oDthCiniUu... 

at;::::::::: 


B.1M,CM 

in,ws 

S,St8,4tl 

18,548^ 

162.nS 


1SS,TM 

a,ooe.oM 

188,904 
901  .iM 


'mm 


610,181 

8,ns,i>T 

485,900 


14,081 
!  18,147 
1,448,141 
404,184 


1,SS4,»SI» 
S»,TM 
M4,96S 


40,180 
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11,[I0« 

"■^ 

'■± 
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43,151 
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1,100,118 


18,111 
11,844 


41,T1S 

M4 
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lB,Wt 
TS,SD1 
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Vbut,  buabcU 
Bfs,  bnihab. . . 
Indun  o^Lbiu 
O^bnilHl*.... 

Bl»,  poDodi.p-. 


Fm>  ud  beuu,  bithels. 

btab  potMoMTbub^ 

SwMtpoUtoca.  buibela 

Btiitf.  bfUMi, 


«kTRT,8H 


lM,Me.SM 


8»0,«I.7W 


(S,1SS.TBS1 
(0,51 13U 

ifi,i§s,i)is 

llO^II.Ml 


TiLufl  afpn>dD«of  muluCgir- 


Dcir-rotted  btmp,  Ion* 

KTiUr-rottiid  hamp,  tou 

OUiisr  pniiand  lump,  lou .. 
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F1usee4,b 

Miplamnr,  ponndi 
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a.m      «2 
tain ;     ni« 

■■■;;   !  i'«w; 


*  Cut  ud  mipl*  moUnu  ira  T«tnrji«1  logetlicr  Jo  the  i 
Dahnnuid  Uuonrl  IdIBOOwu  lUanemalusei:  of  tt 
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SUM,  tbs  tlBd  at  motuu  vttli  ill^t  uwptloni,  cmnaliciidi 
iiM  bMn  titrodniwd  dao*  iSXK 


o{  Norlb  CmnjllDH,  11.4H  ^Ut  nt  «M.  a' l''^.*^ 


with  Uut  •!(&<« 


upndwcl  m  «£•■'' 
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Tuu  XL— pMrnron  or  Humunnv.  Knms,  un  «n 


Tabu  ZIL->4uTitnOi  or  Lunma  UunjTAoruui,  1S50  aus  ISMl 


PCDnITUulk 

Dfiliwan 

MkrrUnd 

Toil  of  ColnmbU 

VlrglBU 

NoRk  Ouoliu. . . 
BoaUCnaUu... 

SlaMty.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
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USTEED  STATES 


M»lB» 

Ktw  Hampililn. 

MMinihMtu"! 
Bbod*bUnd.... 

Camuctlcut 

StwYoTk. 
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PcoHjInol* 

IMivan 

MufUnd 

Vlrelol. 

No^  Cinliiu .. 
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Cilirariils. 


i(s,teo 
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8«C«M 


B8,100 

M9.000 
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o* 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabli  XY.^Pbikoxpal  FcMmoir  Ooom  szvomiSD  raov  thb  Umnv  Statw  «o  ovhbb  OommoB  vcvn  tb  qib 

Kn>xifO  Jmra  80, 1857, 1899,  axd  1S60. 


BpeclM  of  inerDinind.lM. 


or 


i>irrT. 


Articles  imported  ftom 
British  provlnoes  under 
tba  reclprodfy  treatj . 

BiilUo]i:--€k>Id 

SUver 

Colbe  and  te«  from  their 
place  of  prodnetfon,  In 
'  certain  YesBela: 

"Coffee 

Ten .... 
Coins :— Goid".  .'.*.. '. '. . '. '. '. .  \ 

Silver 

Copper: 
For  sheathing  vessels.. . . 

Inbsrsorpigs 

Old 

On 

I>7ewood  In  sticks 

Maanres: 

Onano 

Other  sabstaacea  nsed  se 
Bags  of  eveiT  material  ez 

oeptwooi 

BKrathing  metal,  not  whol 
\j  or  in  put  of  iron, 

ongilyaniMd 

Bilk,  raw  or  reeled  from  the 
oOooon 


MXBCHAiroiBV  PATZKO 
I>UTT.  . 

Bark,  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  for 

Beer,  ale  and  porter 

Watches  and  parts  thereof 
Clothing: 
Articles  of 
Beadjmade 

Cocoa  

Copper,  mannihetttres  o( 

notspeclAed , 

Cordsge: 

Tarred  and  cables 

Untarred 

Twine , 

Cotton,  manolkctnrea  of: 

Piece  goods 

Thread,  twist,  yam 

Not  specified , 

Bleacned,  printed,  paint 

ed,  or  dyed  piece  goods 

wholly  of  cotton 

All  other  mannfafttnres 

whoUy  ci  cotton 

Bstraots  and  decoctions  of 
logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods  not   othennse 

provided  for 

Fish: 

Dried  or  smdked 

Mackerel 

AU  other 

Flax,  mannlhctnxes  of : 
Linens,  bleached  and  un- 

bleached 

MannfJEMstores  oi^  not  ape- 

dfled 

Fraits.  green,  ripe,  or 
dried: . 

Carrsnts 

FlM 

Baisins 

Other  green,  ripe,  dried, 

or  preserved  Irait 

Jewelry,  real  or  Imitation. 

Q-nnnybags ) 

Onnny  doth f 

Hair,  nnmannfiwtared 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw 
or  other  v^peti^le  snb- 
stsnces 


1857. 


$8,000 
18^SS1 


2,609,841 
1,41T,8T6 
5,14«,801 
8,891,048 

18,795 


54,9tf 

•  •  a  • 

00.400 


64,048 


li,877 
48,601 
11,018 

98,179 
90,990 
08,801 

411,011 

80,601 
86,409 
14^019 

800,899 

98,616 
998,107 


878^48 

109,689 
48,770 
61,196 


09,690 
98)400 

6)699 
90,604 
89,800 

00,780 
80,688 

84»880 

40^844 

100,887 


]8». 


$67,190 
80,464 
69,609 


1,818,917 
9,404,044 
8,070,284 
9,696,706 

94,099 

891,997 

7,848 

10,668 
890,000 

189,660 
40,086 

86,909 


99,409 
19,978 


161499 
70,998 
88,708 

94,760 

98,080 

168,489 

7,897 

7,700 
86,700 
94,188 

90,668 

1,088 

108,089 


149,678 
09,797 

86,440 

129,446 
90,980 
42,974 

84,190 
87,198 


18,009 

14,068 
70,604 

42,089 

00,946 

89,274 

89 

9,888 


97,980 


laso. 


$08,147 
01,181 
80,098 


2,960,848 
1,988,798 
1,448,007 
8,060,107 

18,881 

1H770 

9,609 

10,400 
81^806 

116,888 
88 

89,045 


61,891 
17^089 


87,888 
61,860 
87,980 

60,041 
88,965 

971,987 

1,80$ 

80,220 
11,181 
97,110 

64,649 

97,618 

967,818 


460^099 
989,761 

9,070 

148,800 

7,291 

48^109 

119,881 
61,190 


69,996 
97,878 

74,869 

92,664 
9,810 

60,001 
9,294 

90)467 


99,484 


Bpeelcs  of  amrlianSlw. 


ias7. 


MXnOSAKDlBn  PATIXa 
'    DUTT. 

Hemp^  mannlhetores  of. . .. 

M      Tinmannfltctared. . . 

Honey 

India  rubber,  manafiwjtnred 
**  nnwiannfao- 

tnrad 

Indigo 

Iron,  iron  and  steel,  and 
steel,  manofketores  of: 

Bar  iron 

CaUery 

Firearms  n<^  spedfled . . 

Mnskets  and  rmea 

Bailroadlron 

Bteel  of  all  kinds.. ..,.. . 

Other  mannftctares  of 
iron , 

Mannfactnres  of  steel. . .. 
jQt&  Bisal  grass,  cdr,  &c  . 
Lead,  and  mannaetarea  of. 
Mattins,  Chinese  or  othc^, 

of  lags,  Jute,  dBb 

Molssnew 

Ofl: 

Spermaeett 

whale  and  other  fish . . 

Essential,  expressed,  or 
volatile 

Linseed 

Olive 

Pslm  and  oocoannt 

Opium 

Paper,  and  mannftctsres  of 

Qucksilver 

Baw  hides  and  skins 

Bslt 

Bal^tre: 

Crads 

Beilned,  or  psrtlally  so.. 
SUk,  and  manu&etores  o£ . 

Bodaash 

Spices: 

Cassia 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Pepper,  blaek 

Pimento 

Spirits,  forei^  distilled : 

Brandy 

From  grain 

From  other  materials ... 
Sugar; 

Brown 

Loal^  and  other  refined. . 

White,  dayod,  or  pow- 
dered  

Tobacco: 

Otnor  mannihotured 

Unmannftetnred 

Warea,  china,  earthen,  por- 
celain, and  atone 

Wine,  all  kinds 

Wood,  manuihetnres  of.. .. 

^     unmanuikctnred.... 

Wool  and  worsted,  mann- 

Ikctnresof. 

Wool,  nnmannfhctnred .... 
Value  of  merchandise  not 
onnmerated  :* 
Paying  duties  at  4  per  ot 

14       12    • 
u       j5     « 

*•       19     « 


tt 


u 


% 


$15,868 
97,749 

806,071 
61^008 

64,491 
69,178 


22,961 
19,668 

7;»o 

97,817 
68,108 
97,706 

884,479 

800^019 
917,802 

80,179 
610.214 

1,080 
880 

18,688 
88.745 
44,601 
7,980 
9QL18B 
96.000 
14,000 

sn,59o 

41,918 

419,700 
181,705 
161,849 
189,500 

40,858 

16;4B6 

80^168 

109,889 

101,578 

141,688 

16^ 
49,065 

884.806 
949,658 

46,017 

997,148 

941,741 

14,987 

97,029 
149,616 

88,788 
164,968 

487.498 


47,095 

84,968 

1,600 

986,861 

10,625 
909,686 

10,089 


$914)51 

lOMao 

1,907 

9S,91« 
IfliMS 


8,996 

H,m 

2Q,M1 

ii,sn 

fRfil 

7,6U 
6MM 

i«;7es 

14^ 
<A45 

2Mtt 

8,290 
404M 
9M.44& 

ijm 

S8J15 

i2,Ta 

7.U9 
107,41S 

2S,SS7 

8^9» 
4MM 

1,80U» 

4S4,aa 

236^ 
66^ 

K6M 

SOd^TM 

n^ 
mjm 


t8,9» 

•  •  •• 

6tt.S« 

9W,«> 

7,»lt 


UK 


!0C 
lull 

19 

lid 

msa. 

SlliS 

^$» 

inn 
10 

HM 
Utt 
ISM 

yojR 
» 

im 
Hi* 

l&£e 


ftHf 

sun 


Total  Ibreign  exports  in  1807,  P^^mfiit;  «*  ^*' 
077;  ISipO,  $26,968,029. 


o  Under  the  tariff  of  1846  (altered  in  1807)  the  duties  on  this  class  were  O,lO^lO,9O^9^8O^aui40p«c«i^ 
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AriialM. 


BOBAKDXBS   VSn    CHT 
DUTT. 

jDimals,  living;  of  all 
klodfl 

Tjp>ls,  or  emde  tartar. 

rides  Imported  from 
British  proTliiees 
under  reciprocity 
treaty 

jtieles  of  all  UadB  for 
the  use  of  the  U.  B.. 

.rticles  of  U.  Sw  prodoce 
brought  baoK 

Tticles  for  the  library 
ofcongreaa 

jtides   specially    im 
'  ported  for    use   of 
semlnariea  of  learn- 
ing  

jtldes  In  a  cmde  state 
used  in  dy^ng  or 
tanning 

lark,  Pcravlan 

tells,  old,  ft  bell  metal. 

lorries,  nuts,  Ac,  in- 
cloding  BatgaUa,and 
some  other  articles 
used  in  dyeing 

tlsmuth.. 

•Itt«r  apples 

loltine  cloths 

lone  black 

l<Hie,  burnt 

(one  dust 

traas 

tullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

tabr  stones.... 

hbineta  of  ooinSi  med' 
ab,  fte...... 

'offee  from  its  places  of 
production,  1a  cer- 
tain vessels  

?ea  from  Its  places  of 
production,  in 
tain  vessels... 

Gold , 

^Biirer 

/Opper: 
F'or  ftheatblns  Teasels 
Inbarsorpla.. 

Old ..TT... 

Ore 

lottos,  unmannfiMtured 

>ngon*s  blood 

Syewoods  in  sticks... 
Effects: 
Personal  and  house- 
hold  

Personal,  of  emigrants 
sad  others,  inclnd- 
ing  wearing  apparel, 
tools  of  trade,  &0... 
Household,  ai  pecsons 
or  fitmiliea  arriving 

In  the  U.S. 

Personal  and   house 

bold,  of  U.S.  citizens 

dying  abroad.. 

Felt,     adbcMve,       for 

sheathing  vessels... 

Flax,  unmanoflwtQred.. 

Qla«8,old 

Ualr  of  the  alpaca,  goot, 
Ac 

J^ory,  unmannAwturod. 
Uoaeed  (not  embracing 


Madder,  root , ", . 

gronnd  or  pre 

paredT. 

Manures: 
GOSQO , 

Other  substances  osed 
as  

Maps  aad  charts.  .V. ', ! ', 


1«T. 


146^845 


l,201,47e 


«1,0T4 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 


151,68B 
885414 


fi47 
22,888,879 

6,757,860 

6,508,051 
6,472,049 

861,811 


1,440,814 
82,172 


413,780 
20,156 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 


279,026 


ISSS. 


1706,787 
144,999 


16,884,416 

44^792 

MM,497 

615 

84^761 


174.829 
815^292 

100 


76.062 
4,771 

1,606 

76,257 

960 


18^ 

741,606 

828,478 

56^788 

886 


25,068,888 


7,806,916 

1,888,789 
4,986,914 

156,891 

801,482 

124,006 

1,846,501 

62,045 

856 

729,506 


89,888 


222,978 


70,272 


811 

56,400 

146,707 

801 


874,087 

2,415.248 
44,188 

2,156,408 

429,635 

2,256 
6^969 


1880. 


|1«441,666 
109,708 


20,446,566 

6,108 

1,157,025 

8,866 

66,899 


198,095 
4i9,575 


TOL.  XT.— 51 


60,168 

6,786 

1,518 

89,554 

884 

28,886 

15,825 

17,960 

496,187 

499,948 

67,247 

278 


21,768,989 


8,808,ni 

2,015,509 
6,541,406 

87,6n 
196,996 
291,027 
1,081,488 
140,887 
255 
888,186 


64,489 


194^ 


100,516 


8,686 

46,549 
218,687 

n8 

14 
618»421 

2,758,411 
8^911 

784,6n 

525,807 

672 
7,150 


ArtielM. 


XXEOHAirDIBS    WVWM  OF 
DUTT. 

Medals  of  iDveBtloosaad 
Improvementa 

OiIs,flah 

Other  products  of  flsh- 
eries.... 

Old  Junk  and  oakum . . . 

Paintings  and  statnanr. . 

Film  leai;  nnmannlac-^ 
tnred 

Plaster  of  Paris,  da ... . 

Platinum,  do. 

Bags  of  every  descrip- 
tion except  wool . . . 

Battans  and  reeda,  an- 
mannfltctored 

Seeda,  treea,  shmbe, 
bulbs,  plants,  Ac^ 
not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Sheathing  metal  not 
wholly  or  in  part  of 
iron,  ungalvamzed . . 

Shingle  bolts  and  stave 
bolts 

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  from 
the  cocoon 

Specimens  of  natiual 
history,  Jt& 

Tin  bars 

"    blocks 


"   pigs .... 

Wool,  sheep's,  nnmann- 
(betnred,  in  value 
not  exceeding  20  cts. 
per  lb 

All  other  articles  ex- 
empt from  duty .... 

HXBCHAVDIBB       PATXHO 
DUTY. 

Adds: 
Acetic,  benzoic,  bora- 
do,  dtrlc,  mariatle, 

Ac 

Acetous,  chromic,  ni- 
tric, dec. 

Alum 

Arrowroot 

Barilla 

Bark: 

Qnllla 

Of  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  for. . 
Baer,  ale,  and  porter: 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Black  lead  pendls 

Boota  and  shoes,  other 

than  leather 

Borax,  refined 

Brsas: 

Pins ., 

Wiro 

Manofiictares  of^  not 

specified 

Breaostufb: 

Barley 

Indian  com  and  com 

meal 

Oats 

Oatmeal.. 

Bye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flonr 

Brimstone,  crude 

",      rolled 

BrlsUes 

Brushes  and  brooms. . . . 

Butter 

Buttons,  metal 

All  other  buttons  and 

moulds 

Camphor,  crude 

**        refined 

GandlesL  stearins 

••      taUow 


U&T. 


$2,997 


85,469 
98,002 


90,168 
58,714 


886,504 
748,972 


8,240 


•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 
a  •  B  ■ 


20,781,411 


78,2n 

•  •  •  • 

24,686 

2^751 
81,018 

886,260 

256,606 

221,290 

62tt,550 

88,089 

80,525 
94,844 

68 
4,668 

218,081 

8^068 

*  t  •  « 

110 

659 

2,070 

909 

477 

152,880 

12,806 

289,581 

288,968 

18,654 

18,178 

912,871 

66^814 

84 

62,187 


1S68L 


$762 
691,901 

188,817 

82,882 

868,816 

80,674 
78,996 
68,006 

1,876,717 

400,815 


678,889 
876,996 

• 

10,109 

1,880,890 

4,420 
457,082 
418,808 
167,446 

4,868,121 
486^102 


287,802 

14,040 

84,808 

41,286 

9,841 

758 

3,846 

188,224 
682,975 
129,812 

22,077 
101,615 

60,161 
160 

186,189 

12,159 

47,218 

1,818 

8,781 

140 

86,824 

12,097 

824,176 

10,741 

822,179 

281,781 

4,060 

16,462 

716,670 

82,969 

19 

6,797 

280 


$6,896 
642,0n 

112,040 
112,208 
664,754 

99,667 

99,428 
64,572 

1,540,244 

118,122 


448,809 

845,151 

14,798 

1,285^976 

9,406 

90,594 

8,228 

1,086,777 

4,460,658 
228,810 


285,251 

16,M8 

64,808 
18,908 
10,088 

69 

8,688 

102.606 
688,201 
182,399 

29,808 
57,162 

49,224 
2,877 

180,191 

8,898 

89,651 

2,978 

8,401 

67 

10,188 

932 

894,896 

12,549 

487,450 

823,888 

888 

26,408 

640,829 

6,818 

209 

12,176 

U 
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UNITED  STATES 

I 

Tamim  TTL^lMnam  wwom  Fammc  ConmnB  mo  «Bt  UnnD 


ArtlolM. 


mBOHAHUm* 

OtJTT. 


PATOIO 


16»1. 


i 


OuidlM,wtx. 

dMMe 

dUorlde    of    limo    or 

bleaehing  powder . . 

CUrDDometen,    box  or 

•hipX  and  puts  ot . 

Clockf,  and  n$xtM  of . . . . 

WatohM,  ana  parts  of 
Tfateh    materiala    and 
nnflniahod  parti  of 
watohoa . .    .... 

Clothing,  artlclM  of  wear 
**       retdymade... 

Coal 

Codhineal 

Coco* 

Copper  butSoms 

Copper: 

Nails  and  apftea 

Wire 

Mannftctares  ct,  not 

speoifled 

Cordaffe,     tarred,    and 

eaDles 

Cordage,  nntarred. 

8eines 

Twine 

Cotton,manaflMtiirea  oj 
Corda,  galloont,  gimps 
HAtters*  plnsll  of  oot 

tonandallk 

Hosiery  and  artleles 
made  on  frames.... 

Piece  goods 

Threao,  twist,  yam  . . 

Velvets 

Manojhetares  not  spe* 

clfled 

All  other  mannlko- 
tnres  whoUj  of  cot- 
ton  

Daguerreotype  plates. . . 
Dolls  and  toys  of  all 

kinds 

Engravings  or  plates . . . 

Extracts  and  deooetiona 

of  logwood  andother 

dyewoods  not  otber- 

tnse  provided  for. . . 

Extract  of  madder 

Extract  of  Indigo 

Feathers    and   flowers, 
artificial  and  om*- 

mental 

Fish: 
Dried  or  smoked 

Herrings 

Mackerel 

Salmon 

Air  other  dried  and 

smoked  fish.., 
Sardines,  and  all  other 

fish  in  oil 

Flax,  mannfaotures  of: 

Hosiery  and  articles 

made  on  frames. . . . 

Linens,  bleached   or 

unbleached . . . 
Linen     mannllMtares 

not  n>ectfled 

Tow  of  flax,  oodilla . . . 

Flaxseed 

Floor     cloth,     patent, 

painted,  4(c. 

Fruits: 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

Lemons 

Umes .  •  • « 

Oranges 

Plums 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Other  green,  ripe,  or 
dried  fraU.... 


18,443 

7»,UT 

8,888,084 


1,5T1,617 
847,471 
778,688 
440,707 
187,016 
4,880 

1,728 
681 

1,8^,883 

98,080 

64,483 

68,957 

il8{824 

11,478 

8,810,887 

81,441,082 

1,401,168 

878,894 

1,729,818 


10,988 
ia2«889 

1,8R^478 


98,807 

49,218 

144 

8,949 

4^888 


6,918 

9,975,888 

1,459,292 
820,788 

•  •  ■  e 

9,624 

151,418 

17,043 

812,207 

610,544 

118,059 
108,994 
987,480 

151,587 


18St. 


ISM. 


$5,068 
156,685 

886,988 

7,921 

.  71,885 

8,809,887 


86,845 
1,252,485 
984,849 
988,200 
498,981 
889,889 
6,091 

858 

5,878 

109,448 

49,188 

12,079 

1,583 

54,874 

85,570 

9,895 

8,228,086 

17;B49,497 

1,918,417 

888,718 

2,888,955 


1,108,499 
14,168 

858,899 
188,844 


28,791 

152,808 

1,060 


741,488 

107,815 

88,908 

6,661 

6,861 

6,678 

851,278 


f^791 
168,487 

487,797 

4,084 

98,989 

2,788,671 


101,821 
1,756,287 
846,059 
889,884 
225,855 
888,242 
1,006 

187 


8,968,977 


227,881 


21,576 

98,888 

84,841 

780 

49,288 

66^62 

86,985 

4,810359 

27.008,211 

1,775,814 

868,774 

2,401,526 


1,485^008 
15 

472,907 
180,790 


25,817 

585,808 

1,824 


776,748 

149,217 

88,808 

958 

111 

4,990 

899,679 

85,526 
9,245,818 


AitleU 


1,855,099 

1,454,996 

179 

458 

540 

649 

8,886 

8,258 

819,828 

284,642 

91,060 

67,806 

140,288 

862,869 

818,160 

428,220 

1,588 

_8,862 

644,888 

758,805 

160,197 

220,284 

198,297 

276.989 

1«480,980 

1,475,879 

234,124 


MSBOHAVDUB      PATOItt 
VUTt. 

Fruit  preserved  In  sn« 

gar,  brandy,  Aa.... 

Furs: 

Dreesed,  on  theskln.. 

Undressed,  on  the  skin 

Hattera\    dressed   or 

nndressed,    not  on 

theskln 

Hann&otarea  of. . 
Glass: 

Bottles 

Dem^ohns , 

Crystals  ibr  watches. . 
Punted  or  colored 
Polished  plate.... 

Porcelain 

Silvered 

Wares,  cut 

**      plain 

Window,  broad  crown 

or<nrlinder.... 
Manunetnres  o^  not 

specified 

OladeiB*  dlamunda 

Olne , 

€k>ld  and  silver,  mann 
fiM^reaof: 
Enauleta,       galloons, 
laces,  tassels,  Jt& .. . 

OemSfSet.: 

"     not  set 

Leaf. 

Jewelry,  or  imttatlona 

of 

Silver-plated  metaL . . 

••        **      wii«.... 

ManufiMtores  oi;  not 

spedfled 

Grass  cloth 

Gum  Arable,  Barbary, 

copal,  Aa 

AH  other  guma  and  re- 
sins in  a  crude  state 

Gunny  bags 

Gunny  doth 

Gunpowder 

Gntta  petcha: 

Manufitctgrea  ef. 

Unmannfkctnred 

Hair: 

Manulkctiirea  of. 

UnmanuflMtured 

Angura,  Thibet,  Ac, 

piece  goods 

Do.,  nnmanufscf  d. . . . 
Hats    and  bonnets  of 
-  straw  and  other  veg- 
etable substances. . . 
Hats  of  hair,  whalebone, 
or  other  materials, 
not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Hemp,    and    mawulkr- 
tnresof: 

Burlaps 

Cotton  bagginff . . 
Osnabnrgi  ana  Tick- 

lenburgs 

SaUduck 

Mannfkctures  oi,  not 

specified 

nnmanuftctured. . 
Tow  of  hemp,  codlUa 

Honey 

India  rubber: 

Ifannlkotnred 

Unmanuihctured 

Indigo 

Ink  and  ink  powders. . . 

Iron,  and  iron  and  steel, 

manuflictnres  of; 

Anchors,  and  parts  of 

Anvils,  and  parts  of. . 

Bar  iron 

Cables,  chain 

Cutlery 


f 


la&i. 


$102,607 

914,406 
618^792 


1,572388 
48^ 


$0l899 

S2A70 

88,788 

686^061 

•  •  •• 

848,768 

112,940 

79,TB8 

641,088 

1^304 

89S 
88,571 


40,488 

4,487 

890397 

29,609 

508,868 
l,9f- 
2,948 

78,181 
48,804 


$120,9n,    iits 


129371 
458,706 

60839$ 
575 


1346388 


190.974 

86<;TSi 

8^19; 

88L1W 
8436 
2S,M4 

mm 

tssd 

""•is 
nm 

«MGf 


6MI 

26308 

4LS61 
I3I1 

8n,S7l 

8SB.189 

l3(s.0tt 

4,041 

l,<86i 
U,4a 

111,958 
878,060 

618Jtt 
6I3M 


\lli^9 


8l,7a6 


180364 
14,069 


14,180 

$60,489 

.  488388 

92320 

202,488 

180^885 

882,068 

1,010308 

47,784 


88,960 

67398 

4,488,085 

898,194 

8,l4fll3M 


1«,IN 

13S1 

sHiOkI 

4ofian 
11.T10 

118,151 


if,es 

l&M 


fits 

B 
A3 

m 
fii 

ffUC 

tai 


V»P 


ujtf 


ft 

9192 
18,510        »'2 
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KBCBANDISB      PATDItt 
DUTT. 

lion,  and  iron  and  steel, 
maooillMtares  of: 

Fireenns  not  spedfled 

Hoop  Iron 

MasketB  and  rifles. . . . 

NalU,  splke^    Uoks, 
JkcL. 

Needles 

Old  and  scrap  Iron.. . . 

Pifflron 

Ballroadlron 

Bod  Iron 

SamL  mill,  oross-cnt, 
ana  pit 

Sheet  Iron 

Side  arms 

Steel,  oast,  abenr,  and 
German 

All  other  steol 

Wire,  cap  or  bonnet. . 

Other    mannfkotnres 
of  iron  not  sped 
fled 

M   other    manulkc- 

tores  of  steel 

7017,  mannfaotares  of. 

rory  black 

ate,  BIsal   grass,  eolr, 

tc 

aeeSf^bc: 

Braids  of  cottOD..... 
Embroideries  of  oot* 
ton,  linen,  sUk,  and 

wool 

Insertings  of  cotton. 
"         «  thread 

Lsoes  of  cotton 

"      **  thread 

Trimmings  of  cotton 

ard 

Mtlng     and      mohair 
doth    for    buttons 
and  shoos. ........ 

ead: 

Bar,  pig,  shoet,  and 

old 

Pipes 

Shot 

Monuihotares  ol^  not 

speciflod 

Mther: 

Boots  and  shoot 

Gloves 

Japanned,  or  skina,  of 

aU  kinds 

Skins     tanned     and 

dressed 

Bklvors 

Tanned  band,  sole,  and 

apper 

Uanulhetnres  oif  not 

specified 

conce  paste 

*»     root 

ichineiy    ezeloslTely 

designed    and    ex- 
pressly Imported  Ibr 

the  Boanamctpre  of 

flax  and  linen  goods        

irble,xnaniiflietnresof  SS,858 

**      anmannfactared        901,978 
ithematieal      instm* 

ments 84,095 

ittlng,  Ghlneso  oroth 

er,  of  flags,  1  ate,  Jt&        907,567 
-ats  and  Tegetables: 

3aoon 7,904 

Seef 9,614 

lam 

»ork 

Potatoes '87^579 

ats,   game,    ponltry, 

and  yegetsbies,  pre- 
pared in  cana,  Aci 

hisses 8,960,175 

aical  Inatnunenu  ..         494^4 


185T. 


isw. 


1541,175 

894,675 

61,170 

188,756 
9BO,890 
111,680 
1,001,749 
7,456.506 
800,901 

47,997 

1,089,889 

5,994 

1,775,999 

853,899 

6»168 


4,475,545 

594,799 
2B9 

884,898 


4,443^175 
891,961 

1,199,754 
490 

99,064 


9,806,768 

198 

15,487 

9,076 

197,651 
1,069,889 


809,978 
68,194 

1,606,458 

459,161 
899,669 

49,091 


1980l 


1814,619 

887,198 

16,851 

84.804 

954,794 

107,709 

1,049,900 

9,974,089 

889,801 

96,495 

759,975 

5^716 

i,i4i,8n 

906,869 
14,999 


9,150,695 

1,048,405 
1^456 


9,157^5 
41,785 


8,986^408 

19,886 

9,998 

85^880 

978,999 

904^999 

54 


111,760 


%6i7,no 

880 
9^677 

844 

398,666 

1,887,998 

996,099 

l,994,7n 
190,978 

9,958,794 

886,799 

619,699 

41,569 


17,891 

97,760 

171,768 

18^975 

968,188 

701 
8,061 

11,496 
1,840 

94,876 


47,497 

5,069,850 

888,715 


1849,649 

518,087 

90,889 

199,986 
886,559 

108,997 
1,005,865 
8,709,876 

576,790 

7,486 

889,065 

11,048 

1,580,897 

1,196,466 

11,466 


9,689,888 

1,606^ 

14,094 

850 

1,890,187 

46,674 


9,968,616 

15,954 

8,668 

474,648 

898,984 

117,946 

978 


194,010 


1,885,868 
4,143 
6,981 

780 

184,476 
1,548,499 

149,908 

1,190,461 
157,869 

1,464,687 

551,605 

561,819 

74,799 


4,609 

88,898 

998,416 

18,960 

806,461 

468 

577 
16,557 

841 
60,969 


80,685 

^916,8S7 

469,969 


Artlelc 


pro- 


MUOHAirDISB      PATIV4 
DIJTT. 

Nats: 

Almonds , 

Cocoannts 

Not   otherwise 

'  Tided  for.... 
Oil  and  bona  of  foreign 
Ashing: 

Spermaceti 

whale  and  other  flsh. 

Whalebone 

on: 

Castor 

Essential,    expreesed, 

or  Tolatlle . 
Hemp  seed  and  rape 

seed , 

Linseed 

Neatsfoot   and  other 

animal  oUs 

Olive,  in  casks 

•*       ^'botUes 

Palm  and  cocoannt. . . 
Oil  doth  of  all  kinds... 

Opiam 

Paints,  ^kc: 

Litharge 

Ochre,  dry 

Painters*  colors 

Paris  white 

Bed  lead 

Sugar  (tf  lead 

Tfater  colors 

White  lead 

WhlUng 

Not  spedfled 

Paper    and     mannlhc- 
tores  of: 
Blank  books . 
Paper  boxes.. 
Fancy  boxes. 

Playfnff  cards 

Paper  nangings 

Papier  maohegoods . . 

Sheathing  paper 

Writing  paper 

Not  spedfled 

Parchment 

Pens,  metalUe,  Ac 

Pewter,  old 

**  manafaotares 

oi;notq>eeifled.... 

Printed  books  inSnglish 

»  *•     •♦     other 

langnagea 

Newspapers,  illnstrat- ) 


irspai 


Periodicals ) 

Perlodioals  in  coarse  of 

repnblloation 

Qnicksilver 

Baw  hides  and  skins  . . 

Ssddlery,  common,  tin> 

nw,  or  lapanned . . . 

Saddlery,  plated,  brsss, 

or  polished  steel.... 

Salt 

Saltpetre,  erode 

"*        refined 

Silk: 
Caps,    bonnets,    and 

hats 

Floss 

Hoeiery,  dec 

Piece  goods 

Do.  of  silk  and  worsted 

Raw 

Sewing 

Twiet 

Manofactores  oi^  not 

specified 

Sktes  of  all  kinds 

^Soap,  perfamed 

**     not  p«rfhmed .... 

Sodaaah 

**    carbonate 

•*   sal 


I86T. 


1909,605 

•  •  •  • 

188,144 

418 

17,980 

969 

109,609 

146,679 

17,601 
958^900 

158 

74,028 

847,896 

887,861 

9,594 

468,459 

17,791 
16,958 


118,075 
65,795 


99,169 

18,684 

86»900 

17,981 

954,501 

88,948 

848^940 
178,998 

5,760 
164,771 

8^4 

570 
668,507 

179,084 

80,497 


896 

961 
10,010,090 

89,781 

195,164 

9,069,668 

1,166,468 

869 


151,399 

80,619 

889,999 

98,067,869 

1,560.246 

968,784 

911,798 


4,449,599 

96,176 

51,607 

189,926 

1,064,021 

494,094 

86^488 


imi^, 


1444.757 
48,564 

177,849 


8,604 
866 

188,186 

806,196 

18,848 
69^179 

656 

146,465 
889yl90 
458,688 
97,948 
804,910 

10,665 
17,576 
61,709 
11,728] 
97,917 
88.810 
85,447 

119,101 
14,960 

801,180 


18,465 
10,988 
19,999 
18,105 
148,799 
16,918 

•  •  •  • 

164,999 

989,876 

5.160 

114,817 

784 

1,605 
^7,980 

961,995 

94,844 
1,291 


98,917 
18,<M1,896 

09,668 


USD. 


1247,095 
45,718 

986^666 


144 

41,769 
845 

189,647 

966,774 

88,866 
409,908 

198 

75.580 

878,141 

599,865 

96,787 

540,548 

7/(78 
96,466 
106,668 
11,968 
71,710 
89,698 
95,544 
93^ 
18^688 


18,770 

19,818 

17,680 

19,988 

144,400 

19,884 

860 

999,916 

191,888 

5,538 

106,147 

641 

604 

599,670 

198^611 

99,408 
1,951 

86 

16,749 
10,594,706 

78.419 


188,814 

177,088 

1,995,684 

1,481,140 

864,489 

1,086OT 

49,986 

18,186 

89,166 

9^689 

14,895 

19,908 

460,084 

546.846 

91,162,188 

94.876,075 

1,698,106 

9.198JJ76 

888,967 

104,700 

171,688 

154,579 

75.589 

80,414 

4,468,688 

^2&!^ 

99,066 

906,944 

75.777 

62,487 

898,758 

188,516 

1,708,444 

1,801  J80 

828,464 

569,001 

216,140 

170,805 

804 
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ArtlelM. 


Ill      PATDia 
1>VTT. 


CtauuuBon, 
Oloyes. 


Gliyer,  0M>aiid 


ldo&^' 


raMrred,  or 


KatmegB 

Pepper,  bUck 

••      red 

Pimento 

•piTite: 

Bnndj 

From  grain 

From  other  matorUla 

Coidialf 

BtBoh 


.•ii|nr: 
Srown. 


lui. 


Ouidy 

Loaf  and  other  refined 
Blmp  of  sugar  eane. . . 
White,  cUyed,  or  pow- 
dered  

Balphnte  of  baiytea. 

**       of  quinine.... 

TUlow 

Cofflbe  from  plaoea  other 
than  those  of  Its  pro- 

duotion 

Tea,  do. 

Tin: 

Fofl 

PUtes  and  sheets. .... 
Iffannfaotares  ot,  not 

spedfled 

Tobaeoo,  mannlhetared : 

Clgftta 

Bnoff 

Other  manuDMtores  of 

Unmanolhotnred. . . 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 

snnsbaaesof  silk  and 

other 

Veidlgris 

Vitriol: 
Bine  (snlph.  copper) . . 
Qreen  (sulph.  of  iron) 
Oil  of  (sulphorle  sold) 
White  (sQlpfaL  fine). . . 
Wares,  ohloA,  Ac : 
Chemical,  earthen,  or 
pottery,  capadtj  ez* 
ceedlng  10  gallons. . 
China,  earthen,  por- 
celain, and  stone. . . 

Britannia 

out  or  plated 

Japanned 

Wines,  in  casks: 
Austrian    and    other 

German 

BonnindT 

CUret.... 

Fayal  andotber  Azores 

Madeim 

Port 

Bhenyand  St  Lucas. 
Bidly  and  other  Hedi- 

terranean 

Tenerlflb   and    other 

Canary 

Bed,  not  enumerated 
White,"  • 

Wines,  in  bottles: 

Burgundy , 

Champagne 

Clant 

Madeira 


$901,88S 

ia,86& 

66,88S 


4i,lS8 

98,764 

SM,68T 

879,287 

8,460 

841,608 

8,6fi7,8<8 

1,126,160 

S18,iK)7 

98396 

6,696 

68,906 
4,884 

86,880 

48,667 

849,9641 

18,607 


89,879 
17,816 

81,486 

4,789,688 

1,066,188 

4,281,096 
8,686 

18,898 
1,868,886 


65,860 
9,690 

0,884 
6,446 

98 


isie. 


4,067,064 

8,984 

160384 

46,888 


87,869 

81,687 

669,408 

4.704 

66,880 

407,664 

864,906 

188,894 

065 

000,687 
868.684 

7,064 

1,148,469, 

86^807i 

8,784 


1880. 


1909,600 

15386 

46,807 

7,801 


64,844 

16,478 

866,480 

401,791 

8,180 

118,688 

8398.068 

1,465,848 

444.807 

188,178 

8,968 

80,471308 

1348 

8,067 

19.717 

78389 
88308 

6348 

93n 


tt,696 
81,826 

86,401 
6381,147 

88,688 

4,581,742 

6,006 

46.718 

1,686,118 


67,420 
88,478 

6399 

9308 

68 


17318 

8^416,714 

7,966 

188,078 

86,678 


116,478 
17,788 

024^028 

88 

68,908 

68,817 

862,849 

87,099 

178 
888,677 
899,121 

8,788 

1,885,760 

262,688 

1,708 


1245,695 

8,727 

86,970 

6399 


66369 

18,895 

186,818 

487,218 

6,028 

88,446 

8,988,041 

1311.806 

860388 

169,071 

1,400 

80369,985 

8,185 

58380 

6369 

69,816 

40,017 

8,617 

18,129 


114306 
111,666 

87,008 
4,081,666 

86369 

4361309 

7,110 

125,615 

1365,625 


68,868 

82,880 

8,880 

19,077 

87 


19,974 

4367,888 

1358 

181,788 

80;185 


118,980 
88,881 

809,786 

8,404 

68,888 

814385 

481,887 

86395 

880 
486,999 

468,416 

7,048 

1,845,986 

480,475 

7,876 


Attiolc 


lasT. 


PAYING 


DUTT. 


unmanu' 


Wines,  in  bottles: 

Port 

Sherry 

All  other 

Woad  or  pastel... 
Wood: 

Cabinet  and  hoosehold 
ftimlture 

Cedar,  mann&ctured ' 

Ebony, 

Mahogany, 

Rosewood, 

Satinwood, 

Willow, 

Other  mannftctnrea  of 

Cedar,  unmanulkc-' 
tured 

Box,  do. 

Ebony,  da 

OranadlUa,  do. 

Lignum  vitie,  da... 

Mahogany,  da 

Boeewood,da 

Satinwood,  do. 

All  other   cabinet, 

do .: 

Firewood 

Willow 

Other,  not  spedfled.. 
Cork  bark,  mannlhc- 

tnres  of. . 

Corks 

Cork  bark, 

fMtured. 
Wool: 
Balxes,  bindings,  and 

bockinsB,  of  wool  or 

worsted., 
Blankets. . , 
Carpeting. . 
Flannels.. 
Hosiery  and  artidea 

made  on  ftwnes. . . . 
Piece  soods,  including 

wool  and  cotton .... 
Piece  goods  of  worsted 

induding     worsted 

and  cotton 
Shawls  of  wool,  wool 

And  cotton,  silk,  and 

silk  and  cotton. . 
Woollen    and    worsted 

yarn.. 

Wool  or  worsted,  manu 

flictures  oA  not  spe- 
dfled.. 
Wod,  nnmanuOMtured, 

not  otherwise  proH 

dedfor 

Zinc: 

Nails 

Pigs 

Sheets 

Spelter 

2uinuflu!tures  of;   not 

specified 

Value   of  merchandise 

not  specified  in  the 

above  statements:* 
At 4  per  cent  duty. . . 

At  8  per  cent 

At  18  per  cent 

At  16  per  cent 

At  19  per  cent 

At  84  per  cent 

At  80  per  cent 


116387 

11,189 

878,848 

1,801 


«,i 


1^186 


175,484 
891,170 


618301 


41,778 
89,467 


809378 
17,698 


119,880 
1,680378 
8,161390 

106,779 

1,740389 
11,009,606 


UPKJM 


2,846351 
198A47 


098,640 


S.4S8 

44,764 

046,800 

4(7318 


Paying  duties. 
Free  ^duty.. 


Total. 


13^,084 
646,016 

i.or 

8,604,7671 
188,498 

8,694.646 
641,815 


•14,4» 
11,74 


48,171 
1314 

m 

14,006 

^48D 

61' 

iss^sn 

m 
mm 

8S 

88^' 

6tO< 


167,9B 
84,174 


181,174 
l,«0T38t 
830C.1M 

101311 

n9.415 
1138B.MB 


1230.974 

S3n3S 

88«;8M 


tMm 


0I3»] 

m 

117,4» 
65I,«6S 


8.486^ 

410.174 

IMCB 

IMS 


tar. 
Iff 


» 

67.1(0 

m 
fit 

VA 

9 

9ff 


lA* 


13W. 


yii3S 


*  The  duties  on  these 
1807,  were  respectlToly  6^ 


unonumersted  articles, 
10, 15, 20, 89^  801,  and  40 


under  the  tariif  of  1646^  which  was 
percent 


InelhotlntheysBreaB^J** 
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Tabli  Xni.— Comnnun  or  tbs  Vnmo  BTins  wirn  Fobsoh  Katiohb  nr  1860  ahd  I860.* 


Foreig»  Btatn  And  Coantric 


} 


( 


Earopean  Boaala 

Asiatic  Rtuffila 

Ruuia  in  America. . . 

Prussia  

Sweden  and  Korwajr. 
Sirodiah  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  IndiM. . 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Lubeck 

Other  German  ports , 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Outana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Belglnm 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gfbrtltar 

Malta 

British  Wcet  Indies 

Canada 

British  Honduras 

Other  British  N.  Am.  poes. 

British  Oniana,  Ao 

British  pose.  In  Africa. . . . 

British  Anstrolia 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic. . . 
FniDce  on  the  MedVsnean 
French  N.  A.m.  possess... 

French  West  Inoles 

French  Oniana 

French  posa.  in  Afrioa 

French  Kaat  Indies 

Spain  on  tho  Atlantle. 

i^pain  on  the  Medltemn'n 

Canary  Islan  ds 

Fblllppine  Islands 

Cuba.. 

Porto  Rico 

Portngal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Yerd  Islands 

Azores 

Bardinla 

Tuscany 

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Austria ) 

Austrian  Italv f 

Italy  generallv 

Ionian  Republic 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Europe i 

Turkey  In  Asia f 

Ejrrpt 

Other  porta  in  Africa 

llaytL » 

Bt  Domingo j" 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Oranada 

Venezuela 

BnaU 

Uruguay 

Buneoii  Ayres  and  Ar.Bep. 

Chili ^ 

Peru ;;. 

Ecuador ] .  *. 

Sandwich  Isknds! ....'..'. 
Other  UlMs  in  tho  Padno 

Japan  

China .v.". 

^hcr  porta  ofAsii! '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Whale  fisheries 

Uncertain  placea 


Valoe  of  exporti. 


OomMtlo  prodwts. 


use. 


|66<,485 

70,646 
668,680 

98,176 
165,874 
867,140 

4,880,780 


8,188,101 

864,886 

97,014 

180,688 

8,168,867 
64,686,960 

8,081,740 

1,086,061 

186,807 

76,889 

8,612,808 

4,641,461 
171,984 

8,116,840 
608,776 
148,819 

6(D«,618 

16,984,791 

1,016,486 

8,617 

869,877 

48,406 

•  •  •  ■ 

18,676 

606,669 

8,866,862 

80,684 

16,817 

4,680,266 

816,068 

172,973 

186,874 

47,048 

14,481 

170,764 

46,664 


1,179,898 
1,617,743 

•  ■  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

904,897 

780,989 

1,211,007 

1,498,791 

67,225 

970,019 

678,462 

8,728,767 

60,024 

718,831 

1,297,188 

268,939 

24,414 


1,486,961 

816,468 

169,086 

90,190 


12,718,766 
89,268 
11,148 

1,416;741 

97,186 

6M24 

1,219,289 

4,897,272 

10^604,219 

•  •  •  • 

46,991 

8,768,418 

294,666 

884,009 

181,840 

2,770,298 

187,09^902 

4,867,218 

4,297,686 

980,072 

68,699 

6,226,124 

11,164,690 

825,181 

7,602,889 

1,085,204 

626,282 

4,069,590 

1,111,697 

67,840,867 

1,207,874 

109,291 

467,517 

86,794 

66,128 

1,0127,688 

5,407,786 

79,426 

868,209 

11,747,918 

1,617,887 

266,704 

84,708 

40,298 

51,016 

4^064,816 

184,944 

866,758 

484,190 

886,960 


477,847 

806,784 

86,420 

2,228,177 

8,441,905 

156.054 

8,888,789 

121,684 

1,642,800 

1,056,260 

6,946,285 

661,326 

729,006 

2,845,225 

869,781 

19,646 

687,489 

68,277 

89,856 

7,170,784 

97,442 

110,604 


Foreign  prodnebk 


ToUl '$186,946,912  $378,189,874 


Carried  in  Am.  bottoms. .    $89,616,742 
_;l      "forelpido.     ..     47.880.170 


$268,586,677 
110,608,697 


isao. 


\ 


1 


$196,606 

87,991 

61,610 

1,166 

80,706 

114,813 

886,748 


416.664 

66,683 

^486 

868,952 

87^408 
4,810,m 

188,679 
42,698 
60,482 
89,061 

178,644 

1,289,870 

16,651 

601,874 
82,668 


166,846 

1,724,916 

168,156 

•  •  •  • 

18,291 
1,888 

■  •  •  • 

8,200 

88,558 

96,856 

6,066 

1,460 

460,041 

98^^91 

6,286 

6,687 

8,167 

8,168 

86,186 

88,468 


V   812,111 
868,928 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

[     63^ 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

88,884 

j-   189,181 

614,086 
12,967 
885,600 
840,008 
478,847 
1,518 
846,811 
126,688 

•  •    B    ■ 

16,789 
10,611 


119,856 
18,881 
20,887 
60,448 


ISSOl 


Total. 


$14,961,808 


$80,468 
18,848 
86,848 

■  •  •  • 

8,886 
88 

•  B    •   ■ 

44,186 

8,768,664 

808,668 

•  ■  •  • 

2,269 

809,918 

8,766 

87,907 

88,220 

1,789,466 

6,831,248 

187,206 

iii,ni 

118,620 

8,047 

143.865 

2,918,524 

19,272 

1,180,876 

8,916 

7,269 

49,697 

128,968 

8,004,559 

168,488 

31,220 

76,714 

6,660 

600 

•  •  •  • 

16,918 

88,070 

976 

78,266 

684^966 

868,918 

6,386 

80 

849 

2,488 

98,229 

4,480 

•  •    •    B 

26,458 

161,794 

160 


11,687 
66,000 

142*866 
281.777 

18,846 
2,015,834 

28,164 
162,699 

91,660 
88^020 
128,088 
870,702 
423,448 
117,891 

idim 

6,997 

48,918 

,785,834 

11,527 

1,660 


$26,983,082 


laso. 


t 


[ 


$864,941 

98,686 
720,190 

99,842 
186,660 
981,968 

6,806,688 


9,604,666 
481,018 
108,489 
443,486 

8,648,760 
68,897,280 

8,206,419 

1,067,724 
846,789 
114,880 

8,791,446 

6,980,821 
188,536 

3,618,814 
625,439 
148,919 

•  •  •  • 

659.450 

18,669,706 

1,178,641 

2,517 

287,668 

44,787 

•  •  •  « 

14,776 

684,217 

8,868,217 

86,689 

18,267 

4,990,297 

909,668 

178,214 

148,401 

49,210 

16,578 

266,900 

69,138 


} 


1,498,004 
1.870,671 


1860. 


•  •  •  • 

j-     867,741 


} 


769,866 

1,860,188 

8,018,887 

70,193 

1,856,219 

1,018,470 

8,179,114 

61,648 

1,064,642 

1,422,721 

876,728 

34.926 


1,606,217 
828,784 
180,868 
140,682 


$161,898,780 


$0,998,299  $16,496,826 
4,968,6091  10,486,607 


$99,615,041 
62,288,679 


Valaaoflaipeffla 


18B0. 


$400,122,896 


$279,083,902 
181,089,894 


( 


\ 


$8,744,819 
48,616 
46,490 

1,419487 

97,818 

66,184 

1,268,484 

7,066,826 

11,312,888 

•  ■  •  • 

48,860 

8,978^ 

808,481 

831,916 

270,060 

4,669,748 

193,927,200 

6,004,424 

4,489,297 

1,068,698 

61,746 

6,368,479 

14,088,114 

344,458 

8,628,214 

1,088,120 

688,641 

4,119,287 

1,240,660 

60,844,916 

1,861,862 

140,621 

644,281 

98,464 

66,718 

1,043^5 

6,486,806 

80,401 

441,474 

18,888,869 

1,781,760 

872,988 

34,728 

41,142 

58,444 

4,166,646 

189,484 

866,768 

610,648 

1,088,744 

160 


489,084   » 

860,784   f 
36,480 
8,870,643 
2,678,682 

169,800 
6,364,078 

149,698 
1,796,499 
1,147,900 
6,280,265 

739,358 

999,703 
8,268,678 

987,672 
19,646 

747,468 
66,874 

188,774 
&906,118 

103,969 

112,868 


$1,611,678 

87,469 

1,068,117 

8,198 

627 

867,469 

8^787,874 


1,686,967 

680,146 

71,048 

444,404 

8,404,964 

78,118,9n 

8,746,670 

898,788 

44,869 

11364 

1,186,968 

4,886,470 

178,690 

1,858,998 

1^038 

72,806 

8,8iB6,016 

86,886,170 

1,708,856 

• « •  • 

76,684 

18,651 

10,006 

880,181 

1,708,814 

86,888 

1,886,866 

10,298,398 

2,067,866 

889,768 

114,789 

•  *  •  « 

16,888 
806 


\ 


467,601 
8,987,706 

•  •   •    B 

•  ■    B    • 

801,088 

684^788 

l,644,7n 

8,185,866 

261,459 

691,992 

1,920,247 

9,884,429 

8,653^Sn 

1,796,877 

170,758 

4,618 

64,476 


6,698,468 
402,699 

•  ■  •  • 

96,108 


$1,611^190 

181,974 

18,704 

86,464 

614,191 

18.798 

16,009 

800,416 

9,88T,79» 

8,670,814 


8,869,909 
896^644 
361,896 

8a8,a66 

8,668,671 

188,066,671 

4,607,187 

988,1M 

66,968 

86,001 

1,984,648 

18,861,678 

847,108 

.    4,989,708 

•  360,n6 

1,900,188 

188,800 

10,608,848 

89,460,866 

8,768,684 

144,478 

18,868 

97,9M 


66V684 

8,8901467 

18,886 

8,886,168 

84,088,898 

4,618,985 

148,818 

88,778 

61,888 

44,088 

856,661 

1,986,601 

8,688 

2.884,6n 

788,648 


(S(,697 

n,764 

88,088 

948,167 

71,708 

1,766^918 

2,008,788 

888,088 

8,966^78 

881,868 

8348,668 

8388,464 

81,814,868 

906,780 

4,080^848 

8,078,918 

866,468 


867,( 
118,401 

66,081 
18,666387 

48,684 
696,989 
168380 


$178,188318  $868,166364 


$189,667,048  $228,164356 
88,481,8761  184,001398 


*  See  tables  XIX  and  XX  ft»r  the  commerce  of  tho  several  states,  and  table  XXL  for  that  with  GaDada  before  sad 
■™«  the  reciprocity  treaty. 


UNITKU  STATES 


XTnr.-ViU!ioFi£i 

OABTieiM 

or  Dam 

repMs 

intal.. 

1MI. 

IMS. 

IW. 

UH. 

m. 

at 

3^,700 

n>w 

I8,1<H 
«M7W 

s 

M0,1« 

a,iM 
w,ua 

44,Tfil 

«e,T3i 

»s 

S,3SB 

1 

««.»00 

M9,*«7 
18,030 

MltOS 
S7,43£ 
670.223 
H8^43fi 
1M.0IM 

w,eii 
mats 

78^174 
1M,0M 

0,718 
2,916 

'is 

80.MB 

88.608 

it.in 

as 
■Is 

2!;*M 
8,241 

iS 

l,l!l',M8 

rm.n 

38S,4&! 

■is; 

(11^820 

]«8:oM 

os:o23 

si 

14B,»S« 

«o,Tn 
8,»uin 

IS 

76,044 
10,SI2 
88  JM 

%^ 

WO 

»;427 

as 

U,I4fi 

ao.2s» 

4,M2 

siMI 
S.OM 

i,4iii;m 

:SS 

i 

■as 

«.9n 

•48>31 

uo,su 

76,105 
WTOJ 

■SS! 

1,077,T»J 

a«»,wi 

1.1B 

»?;« 
o;»i 

■as 

U6,aai 
usn 

»;«w 

ii;i89 
10.SJ0 

1«,S48 

8,s»;on 

is 

S" 

itMi>:    ^s. 

CtuctK«uidaih«rujTlice( 

va,w     »« 

T»Uowo»ndlM»ti(l'«o»p,«n'<l'other  emdlen 

a.. 

Salt 

H-a 

Iron  : 

ftTM     Sa 

!»,»      W 

iw     w 

HsmpindAu: 

u.. 

Rtnhen  uiJiloDe  nn 

Comtn  snrt  bdimni 

u^ 

lUH 

N.. 

u> 

rt" 

1«'^ 

«•■ 

Pujwr  uid  lUHtoner)- 

P.fnli  «nd  ramiib 

1- 

lf>Duf>ctDraiof£irb]aind>loiie 

2S   S 

i,j«Mfl    wi* 

ToUl 

■*■«"'"" 

»'.'. 

I10^7«,S«B 
61.(00 

|ia,86»,TM 
1,700,412  j 

tii,no,o78 
'»i;874 

n&,iM,46i  t 

J,04«,07» 

«^,s: 

n.. 

»10,&M,(1« 

ll6,H0,170'H2,a«,«» 

H7,W3,1»  H 

«,«»«*»* 

la  table  the  elBHlflntlan  of  the  •(■! 
tutem  iMlei,  Uslnf ,  New  Hampihi 
t,  tfewjanej,  Peimg^lmils,  Delm 


I  Mlowii,  Tmna,  Arkunn.,  low.,  dllDmli.  iwl  '*??'^ 
oont,  UuiuhuHtli,  Rhode  Idud,  Cw""i''"„'i"2St  Clw 
,rf  Jud ;  Huthern  auie*,  VUjIiili,  Nonh  CmlU*  »*■ 


UXHTKD  STATES 


■rom 

Djtrm».M8L 

J 

■  ■H. 

ItH. 

lUL 

!•«. 

IMI. 

IW. 

1»*. 

IWO. 

IMI. 

•XI3,«M 

*87,1M 

mtw 

(74.0O6 

w 

886,028 

*04,8«0 

(181,808 

M 

8^^^8o 

370,488 

6i«,4«3 

200,724 

877.»i4 

801,874 

io;aa 

13^^ 

2,771 

1,082 

2,804 

2,444 

2,608 

3467 

141 413 

^^» 

864044 

1,148,234 

476,712 

278.678 

811,606 

88^ 

a3»,sm 

80»,«et 

1,218,886 

1,J87,«01 

180,888 

030,844 

860,848 

«C,4S4 

120,011 

148,431 

188,748 

219,100 

603,186 

ii,^ 

lsV,MB 

164,830 

108,008 

116.608 

76,680 

88.»2 

89,138 

ao,«3 

lB.Wi 

28,084 

80,788 

14,338 

86,168 

41,388 

88.281 

64.077 

(3,M3 

46,080 

46,088 

48,732 

60,631 

18,IV 

63,673 

89.480 

aS;i»o 

1,064,320 

1,184,732 

^238 

li^4»0 

1,137,607 

l,»i^0S8 

l,w^709 

82,846 

161,231 

•2,400 

80,068 

60,708 

66,783 

81,783 

714,H« 

TK^ioT 

808,080 

082,041 

870,448 

082,400 

ijxn.m 

1,079,114 

838,049 

1B1^07 

ai4>a8 

290,^29 

870,260 

478,804 

777.B21 

806,800 

818,073 

472,080 

Sl,2«l 

17fl,4M 

177,014 

21B,S82 

264,108 

128,626 

116,704 

211,802 

168,008 

48,39 

63,311 

M,8B8 

»1,24» 

46,221 

66,2S0 

68,870 

71JB3 

81,400 

SB1>I£ 

1,111, MO 

1,100,J«4 

1,142,004 

034,808 

1.137,086 

1,208,104 

1,188,098 

1^71,609 

I,UM71 

1,600,113 

1,820,207 

1,468,668 

3,410,224 

3.401,401 

8,383,428 

2,700,681 

«73,7«» 

aM,6&E 

1,002,408 

1,813,311 

1,811,700 

l*tB,4»4 

1,310,893 

1,466,834 

1,386,078 

103,218 

104,070 

8I6,S6T 

887,182 

180,183 

112,840 

820,486 

348,672 

266,274 

teo,ot8 

21^700 

&68,0&I 

044,074 

808444 

886,178 

871,603 

847,103 

i!: 

I10.TW 

IW^OM 

iM>r9 

MlW 

1»0^ 

182>»0 

120;717 

144.048 

6^ 

a»,B74 

«,2»8 

27,611 

t8,6t4 

48413 

28,676 

60,448 

8,241 

ISl.SM 

aos.m 

288,487 

288,080 

307,313 

206,381 

»7,««2 

3IM64 

811*11 

3aD,4W 

4»77( 

8M^430 

^Sw 

lOB.fe 

404,416 

128,«« 

288.848 

3,09T.1U 

>,472,4<tT 

8,168,600 

8,888,712 

4407  JST 

4,06eM8 

1,117,348 

6,174,W0 

6.6381678 

ioe,2ot 

s^ae 

««0,7B« 

684,848 

007,064 

1,08M!8 

1,048,248 

1,884,122 

3,176,020 

nV. 

WT,073 

4i^TM 

78^114 

1,080,!»4 

888,000 

(81.178 

198.009 

1,116,448 

1,148,488 

».. 

loM-in 

1,147.788 

S.mB,«6S 

1,088.846 

l,^s^«8s 

2,oae,i»4 

8,B6«,4*0 

2.216  032 

11.. 

"^SS 

4,UO,ltO 
4fc311 

2,007.270 

4,«io,a« 

VI8,«» 

1,781,016 

1>1B,1S8 

l,786JHIt 

1,177 ;»ii 

3Ul',26a 

ssii'ioo 

eiuii 

i,8oi>;is6 

4,417io08 

6.iaiii2 

t,8«4'iiB 

3,9m 

SMM 

a,Ho 

eoi 

1,088 

1.828 

I,il49 

1,143 

80 

isSn 

u^n 

31,002 

26,238 

33,887 

87,780 

17,620 

28,671 

88,490 

3*'' 

sS^ 

•SMs 

iS^soi 

278,832 

833,44] 

110,896 

470,813 

^12! 

*s« 

3&.. 

ES,«se 

84,626 

82,110 

88,808 

84,2*8 

47,281 

86,088 

K'Kl 

sa.. 

3i;3U 

S7,<S4 

82,808 

80,780 

48,849 

48,007 

23,346 

81.791 

a^ 

0601 

10[86« 

8,886 

7,824 

48,168 

44,838 

•1,377 

82,380 

a«'.'. 

1«7S 

sisol 

4^»« 

2^778 

^ 

8,701 

JifiM 

16,070 

8,910 

3».. 

0,183 

11,868 

^441 

6^080 

8,848 

8,889 

4,887 

4,861 

1,371 

40.. 

1,400.107 

1,003.638 

843,611 

M8,879 

IB8.827 

240,841 

193,891 

e^44a 

17,018 

^046 

6,766 

e,i» 

1«,0» 

41.466 

19,011 

7,607 

0^m 

«;6fr7 

H828 

20  088 

21,624 

7.220 

8,218 

0.048 

7,»iO 

«:: 

32^210 

33,012 

8^406 

87,617 

62147 

108,408 

•8,888 

IS'"* 

JSJSS 

^>a7 

ffiS 

100,867 

183,617 

127,748 

07,776 

166,101 

m.oM 

160,974 

l!^^ 

2DT,21S 

202,602 

277,847 

309,174 

819,080 

278.388 

280,886 

«i. 

122,211 

19Z^ 

18^087 

224787 

2S8,001 

m,sn 

388.798 

847,916 

83,0a) 

lEsw 

lS0»8 

217;i70 

223,3M 

181,217 

186,068 

118.809 

s 

«;: 

no,sn 

2120,478 

204,078 

318,438 

170,000 

214,808 

262,818 

277,048 

«. 

23^98S 

80,760 

18,810 

6,822 

24,188 

80,289 

80,084 

80,K8 

14^0U 

1^478 

i!.sa 

6^828 

4,818 

27,327 

28,782 

48,081 

80M4 

*Tm 

881327 

188,648 

HB^S78 

U1^408 

112,214 

'S'KJ 

61.. 

11,873 

1,311,813 

8,061 

8,118 

16,477 

2BW 

36,047 

^■jn 

M. 

<UI^3SS 

808,110 

831,724 

886,480 

1I0.184 

831,460 

«Can 

60^471 

22,043 

28,388 

2a,OT0 

18,001 

6a',670 

60,100 

2UM 

^873 

86^208 

81467 

87,748 

69,441 

41,168 

40,821 

5?: 

i^«U 

8sin4 

nisos 

sr»T 

88.001 

103^821 
1,436,881 

..iggi 

,,ias 

03,192 

i,388;eoi 

S.788;too 

ipWioii 

4,oii;i3i 

8,6M;iiB 

s,aK(,m 

2.801,188 

2,274.063 

2,8»7,446 

2,630,680 

CO. 

t22,M0,03a 

f»l340,411 

t28,B33,aiO 

180,070,002 

|20,e6«,2OT 

130,371,180 

888,868/80 

*»»'S!'Eff 

•S^'SJ 

23fi4»,m 

38,234,6M 

63,067,418 

44,148,270 

00,078>2 

42W.M8 

67,6O2.30» 

68,04(^861 

23,709,870 

IL. 

'  ll(1,148,4SS 

186,083.077 

182,700,717 

176,110,271 

180,731,819 

172.770,428 

191.366,086 

»08,740,9n 

180,118.124 

'ln«.Qpnr|rt»,51ortil»i  MOlli-WMleni«o1ni,  A 
•'u«^  Obia,  lUcblgu,  iDdluw,  ininolm  Wlu 


UKITJED  STATES 


m  »u*«  nr  UN  a: 


T^Trcp^n. 

Tihitfll-u 

nw. 

D.HU 

pwJ-». 

F«K. 

t„a^u. 

T,«l. 

lua. 

u«. 

UN. 

urn. 

IHL 

IIW. 

m      1     » 

M 
01 
IM 

i 

■as 

I57.06* 
IS,MII.4I9 

1M,0«0.'SST 
JWPM 

ass 

iin,sia,!w»i 

S.SM.)3t 

1,1«M8« 
lgT.111 

1^ 

i»,'ui 

m>T» 
wo 

»,4S8 

■■■'Me 
im.m 
■"loo 

■ii;*i» 

'ii,'»i4 

m,oi» 
M6J.W8 

'"•SB 

i.Boi,(ioe 

'IS 

]1,MT,800 
I.KI.MS 

10:^968 

:::: 

(8*411    iLTiu: 
4^fl»        ]i* 

hum:  IMS 

T4in 

ts:4«8,ws 

B,T8a>M 

m 

»^:::::: 

kS?"^::::;:; 

Vi'iS.*^'""'"'- 

SoDthCuoUu 

■ut'    jug 

"^'23'  tSS 

Total 

l1M,»UfilI 

im.m.m 

llt.SSl.WM 

iM^m 

|1BI,898,7M 

tW0,1Si,«« 

tlTM»Ilil»IMI 

FmntrlnDla. . 

Deliwiie 

Hirrtud 


Nattti  CirulLu , 

OfOtHl* 

Floriai 

A1ab>n» 


«1!3,M8 

Wk4I« 


i,40i,$s*  B,g 
I'^aoa   iQt,iis 


fii,iM,i4i  aaa.ew.t'fi  ig.48it.»4  i.ii 


M4.4t*i     sm.o; 

!,08[l,»4[  1W1S.TJ 


>.T8a,gH 

40O.M> 

{is4aBjwi 

tSI,7I8 
MT3.«01 
t,>n.Ml 


i«uii.«Tif;,«^ 

l,4tl,»  lt«i* 


a.4H 


MURMftlMlj^g^gi^ 


Tua  XXI.— 

;ri!7sw!  JTj 

»Totn  rum  Cahada  •bd  o™ie»  Btnau  Poun 

"™mT»!S. 

Twntlq 

E<p.n» 

,.^ 

i_™-«»«-i-J«-""- 

FgMK.. 

D.m»l.. 

T«.l. 

K.,«<i. 

—^^ 

g» 

"       19M 

"       1»1 

t83!U.»l> 

>,sa>,Tie 

'iS 

4,ai2,T«8 

1,404,097 

M 

>]!t».kt 
ii.a«4jsM 
n;oi«,«t 

|io.Boe,oi» 

1B,140,M1 

n,ia4,iT« 

Miio^m 

ssss 

iSffi 

i4,m.«si 

i 

Total 

t6T.41fl,l«> 

tlM.410.IH0 

»S08,MSJS8 

II.V\<I4T.»B 

ivAvajm 

*  InaludlDf  Importa  Inle  lIlHoarl  to 


VHTFED  STATES 


TiBU  XXIL— QvuRmu 


D  a  >im  TMu  noa  lUI  to  18IL 


■^TALfm  or  Fomiiv  UuoeabdiUi  Dowtio  Mkecraiidabi  Ajnj  Sri 


JmrJJO,  1S«,  10  Jom  SO,  IMI- 


T>l«o 

.»«<>.  «irl«m> 

.p«to. 

Tw. 

D. 

^lifss^ 

Bp«H»4k.m«. 

Fn.rt4.ij. 

hTiD|«nj. 

IrtU. 

1,4I0,80T 

JSSS 

II).9«tl,TT8 

III 

uifito,m 

m 

IS 

aai^i»,4is 

SI 

!SK 

s 

Hj4T,B43 

»1 

sw 

Si 

ni 

iini»« 

~ 

T«ll. 

-■e„. 

r.n 

..«,. 

Fiiiif  am  J. 

- 

' 

1MT,... 

H.1t1,tW 

S13.1I9W 

.S  XXT.— TOMNAOI  01 


TuL.  XXV1.-M 

illOH*!. 

RIB  OT  Fouiax  Vduu  ■imiiHa  and  siPiKin 

Btatu,  is«o-'ai. 

a«OM 

TOiPora 

or  TUB 

Uinnii 

N«l.,^,bu.«r.( 

ll..™i. 

Ck 

nd. 

IlulmlB>.Tui.r«r 

!.»»<. 

CtaUTd. 

TCMll. 

Ni.Wr. 

t™ 

H.^1... 

t™. 

N^bT. 

t™ 

Ku.l™r. 

t™. 

4S 

Its 

1 

i 

si 

3,834 

a,2S4 

t,SI 
S4 

S 

1 

1,SSS,1S 
1.809 

i 

IS 
«D 
£8 

i 

M 

11.™ 

as 

1.W 

n 
es 

t 

*,M{j 

T  Ul 

IftJM 

1,»II,6M 

iojsae 

S,HVM1 

UHITED  BTA3E8 


a  Unto  Buvi^-HH-W.* 


Tua. 

l<Nk 

«• 

M. 

14.I8e,TI3 

Mil 
|«l,aTII,H3 

K1,»W),J« 
1W,67I,«8 

•Sffli 

■Hi 

»,■«£ 

i 

i« 

sysui 

VMM 

I'tcmi,  noWa  of  rther  banki.  (fn 
Oo!d  mnd  illTcr  In  United  ei&L»  tr 
Tolnl  nr>TiH>*  tn  ImnliB  nnd  tnuu 

y  dep«ICo[i«a 

.■  ZXIX.— CoDuai  or  d 


MtaB. 

...^, 

„„.-. 

C^c.^ 

„« 

(ODML 

r^M, 

V.l«. 

Vll.^ 

PU«     1        Td. 

18M 
1888 
ISU 

(STt,8B*,oTo  m 
iiissaiowM 

»;m;o87i8 

RWT.ira  u 

MS  "KSI 

A».r  offlM.  k™  y«iL  (to  Juno  Musei; 

ToUl 

km.Me.Mtai 

Iii8,iw,tei  »i 

IM4r,4re  u 

80(w«tr!i|MJ»«i' 

>T  COUUOH  BCBOOL  Edd 


MUDS 

New  UemiuhlK 
Tennont 

MuBftcbOHttA  .. 

Bboda  Islud . . . 

CoDnacUcut 

NewToti 

Sew  JcfKy. 

Peniurlviml*... 

DelBWHo 

Uujlind 

Dlit  Columbia.. 

Vlt^nH 

North  CarallniL. 
fifiutb  Cartiliiift, . 

V^T^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

MlBlBlppV !!!.'! 
LonMau 

Tennnaeg 

Kenlockr 

ObI« 

Mieblgu 

IIILimli.!''!^'" 

m»»D>i[i 

Hlniie»U 

MlwoiiriV.'.'.'"! 
ClUronllL 

Total 


I  .SSI  ,001 
ITkfiiO 
4ta,14T 


T4fi,118 
1.890,428 
],TII,9S1 
770381 
«'4.MS 


ia,T« 

88,000 
i39,8lt 


000,081 
M6,0U 

|as«,oiB 


88  00 
Tl  00 
I8T1S 

MOO 

;iiaT 

8)  IS 
177  !8 
38  U 
MOO 


«soa 

.90  71 


GSOO 
MOO 
II  18 
18  00 


USO     14  10 


n.l54.gBB  til.l8S|CT7  0« 


•  9ce  teUe  XXVII.  id  pp.  808-T. 


t  Kuiu,  OngDU,  ud  the  laril«l« 


.™i«rt»—i  "««•'« 


nifllTED  BTAllS 


C.4iq~ 

,..*. 

iHihen 

rMU>. 

su»iiiuim. 

,~- 

AuiullHome. 

K.u.m^. 

t^mt~L 

m«.~t 

».u...«. 

LHacba'satU.'.'! 
bode  Island.... 

LTY^rl,"*.!!::! 

uwJerwy 

BomylTanU... 
L-Iaware 

iZoToirnnW. 
l^relrt....""... 

julh  CMTdlna... 

,•.«-.■;;;; 

1 

1 
18 

1 
« 

1 

18 

M 

1 

184 

M 

!! 

W 

48 
«4 

4B 

;! 

88 

1 

85 

e 

15 

IS8 

a 

i,m 

8JB0 
1,[ST 

■ffl 

lJi8B 

"iiT 

1 

1 

n 
"iio 

IpDOB 

•its 

«8,UI» 

,8S 

IS 

ii8,n4 

,» 

108,480 
181,461 

s 

4,-00 

ii 

s 

818,070 

s 

1 

18I48I 

■ss 

4&3M 

18,888 

"iooo 

B8,»I7 

1 

G24 

i 

211 

1 
1 

88 

104 

1S8 

168 

Cll 
IM 

»14 

M 
C(I8 
118 
647 

to 

i 

184 
404 

'" 

183 

180 

ES 

48 
■'l 

842 

(SI  ,187 

181:841 

84.040 
184,871 

Kg 

184, 18B 

S:S 

K! 

IM.SK 

■s 

10,888 
^0» 

151,110 

'■iiSS 

is 

sailooT 

Iibama 

u«i«ippi 

1 

S^'"-::;! 

s 

llcWgun 

»a 

ViKonatn 

10,8M 

^tlirarnU 

s 

Total 

S» 

1,818 

ST.esi 

»1.»«4,438 

«.141,8» 

8,086 

laMo 

188,098 

84,844,214 

t538l,lIB 

F,l,H.«h-U- 

nnbit 

Tauti. 

rwui. 

l»,«ita.-e. 

W>l» 

ThM. 

"S^ 

K-UIHU. 

.'^ 

»™-- 

'-"^ 

'^jjjT 

Uiine 

Hew  Htmpitiln. 

Rhodalilud.... 
ConnecUflot 
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XJNTTS3>  STATES,  Litbbatitbi  of  trx.  The  is  inseparabl j  connected  with  the  gloom j  his- 

literarr  history  of  the  United  States  may  be  tory  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.    To  the 

treated  under  tiiree  distinctly  marked  period^  early  colonial  times  also  belong  John  Ootton 

viz. :    a  colonial  or  ante-reyolntionary  period  (1585-1  d62),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Bos- 

(from  1620  to  1775),  daring  which  the  litera-  ton;  Thomas  Hooker  (1586-1647) ;  Roger  Wil- 

ture  of  the  country  was  closely  assimilated  in  liams  (1606-*88),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island; 

form  and  character  to  that  of  England ;  a  first  John  Davenport  (1598-1670),  Oharles  Ohaun- 

American   period  (from  1776  to  1820),  which  oy  (1592-1672),  and  John  Norton  (1606-^63), 

witnessed  the  transition  from  a  style  for  the  eminent  in  their  day  as  theological  writers,  but 

most  part  imitative  to  one  national  or  peculiar,  whose  works  are  now  but  little  known.  The  es- 

as  a  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  tablishment  of  Harvard  college  in  1636,  and  of 

and  of  the  ideas  generated  by  it;  and  a  second  William  and  Mary  and  Yale  colleges  in  the  last 

American  (from  1820  to  the  present  time),  in  decade  of  the  17th  century,  together  with  the 

which  the  literature  of  the  country  assumed  practice,  which  became  common  with  many  of 

a  decided   character  of  originality,  not  yet  the  wealthier  colonists,  of  sending  their  sons  to 

fully  developed. — ^I.  1620  to  1775.     The  first  England  to  be  educated,  meanwhile  showed  its 

literary  production  of  any  note  emanating  from  effects  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  style  and 

the  British  American  colonies  was  the  version  in  the  more  discursive  aims  of  writers.    But 

of  Ovid's  ^*  Metamorphoses^*  made  by  (3eorge  theology  was  still  the  department  of  letters 

Sandys  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river  about  most  generally  cultivated,  and  among  titieolo- 

1620,  and  published  in  London  in  1626.    But  gians  Jonathan   Edwards   (1703-^68),  whose 

notwithstanding  that  men  of  letters  were  found  power  of  subtle  argument  Sir  James  Mackin- 

everywhere  among  the  early  colonists,  in  New  tosh  declares  to  be  "  perhaps  unmatched,  cer- 

England  alone,  where  in  1638  the  first  printing  tainly  unsurpassed  among  men,''  was  the  first 

press  was  established  in  Cambridge,  was  any  not  only  in  America,  but,  according  to  Robert 

considerable  progress  in  literary  culture  made.  Hall,  in  '^  any  country  or  age."    His  celebrated 

and  the  literature  of  the  first  or  colonial  period  treatise  on  the  ^^  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  origin- 
was  chiefly  confined  to  that  locality  or  was  '  ally  undertaken  to  furnish  a  philosophical  basis 

indirectly  connected  with  it.    The  earliest  de*  for  the  theological  system  of  Oalvin,  to  which 

velopment,  owing  to  the  religious  character  of  the  author  was  firmly  attached,  ranks  among 

the  people,  to  the  causes  which  led  to  their  the  standard  authorities  in  English  metaphys- 

emigration,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  ics;  and  his  **  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of 

century  after  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  True  Virtue,"  his  controversial  work  on  "  Ori- 

clergy  were  the  best  informed  and  educated  ginal  Sin,"  his  ^^  Treatise  concerning  Religious 

class,  was  theological.    The  *^  Bay  Psalm  Book"  Affections,"  and  other  works,  though  now  com- 

(Cambridge,  1640),  the  first  book  printed  in  paratively  little  read,  on  account  of  the  pro- 

the  country,  though  not  strictly  original,  be-  iixity  of  their  style  and  the  prevailing  distaste 

came  very  popular  both  in  America  and  Qreai  for  writings  of  a  profoundly  reflective  char- 

Britmn,  and  within  a  little  more  than  a  cen-  acter,  exhibit  a  force  of  thought  and  keenness 

tury  passed  through  not  fewer  than  70  editions  of  argument  only  displayed  by  the  greatest 

in  both  hemispheres.    In  the  same  year  ap-  minds.    Other  theologians  of  the  colonial  pe- 

peared  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Brad-  riod  were  a  second  Oharles  Ohauncy  (1705- 

street  (1612-72),  which  was  the  flrst  original  *87) ;    John  Witherspoon   (1722-^94) ;    James 

work  published  in  New  England.    The  colonial  Blair  (died  in  1748),  president  of  William  and 

press  however  speedily  became  monopolized  by  Mary  college ;  Jonatnan  Mayhew  (1720-'66), 

religious  writers,  and  among  its  most  remark-  a  vigorous  opponent  of  episcopacy  and  a  man 

able  succeeding  productions  were  the  Indian  of  liberal  political  views;    Samuel  Johnson 

Bible  of  John  Eliot  (1604-'90),  the  first  edition  (1696-1772),  the  first  president  of  Oolumbia 

of  the  Scriptures  published  in  America,  and  an  college,  and  the  father  of  the  American  Epis- 

extraordinary  monument  of  patience  and  in-  copal   church;    Samuel   Oooper    (1725-'88); 

dostry,  though  now  of  interest  only  to  the  an-  Mather  Byles  (1706-'88),  a  loyalist  during  the 

tiquary ;  the  "  Oonoordanoe  of  the  Scriptures,"  revolution,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his 

by  John  Newman,  which  was  the  earliest  work  humor ;  and  Ezra  Stiles  (1727-96),  president 

of  its  kind,  and  the  immediate  precursor  of  of  Yale  college.    John  Woolman  (1720-72),  a 

praden's  Ooncordauce ;  and  the  prolific  writ-  Quaker  writer  and  preacher,  whose  "Jour- 

iogs  of  Increase  and  Ootton  Mather  (1663-  nal"  is  highly  commended  by  Oharles  Lamb, 

1728),  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 

no  fewer  than  888  worVs,  of  most  of  which  against  slavery.     The  influence  of  the  great 

not  even  the  titles  are  remembered    The  most  English  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  18th 

celebrated  are  the  ^*  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  century  had  meanwhile  begun  to  affect  the  lit- 

World  "  and  the  Mdgnalia  GhrUti  Amerieanct^  erature  of  the  new  world ;  and  in  the  essays, 

an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  from  the  collection  of  maxims  published  under  the 

1620  to  1698,  containing  biographies  of  several  title  of  **  Poor  Richard "  or  "  The  Way  to 

colonial  worthies.    Ootton  Mather  creditably  Wealth,"  the  soientiflc  papers,  and  the  auto- 

fepresented  tiie  oolonies  in  respect  to  erudition,  biography  of  Benjamin  franklin  (1706-^90),  we 

bat  his  style  is  quaint  and  uncouUi,  and  his  name  have  specimens  of  practical  philosophy  or  of 
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gfanple  namttTte,  expressed  in  a  style  eminently  the  mother  eoontry  followed  as  a  eoBBequax 

dear,  pleasing,  and  condensed,  and  not  nnfire-  of  their  political  independence,  andasearija 

qnently  emhellished  by  the  wit  and  el^^oe  the  commencement  of  the  revolutiooarj  stnt 

characteristic  of  the  best  writers  of  Queen  gle  the  high  literary  abil'tty  as  well  as  the  prs- 

Anne^s  time.    His  investigations  in  electricity  tical  wisdom  evinced  in  the  pablic  docoico:! 

and  other  scientific  subjects  are  not  less  felioi*  of  the  principal  American  statesmen  were  rt,- 

tonsly  narrated,  and,  together  with  the  works  ognized  by  Lord  Chatham,  in  whose  opiii^Ti 

of  James  Logan    (1674-1751),  Paul   Dudley  these  productions  rivalled  the  masterpieces  d 

(1676-1751^,  Gadwallader  Golden  (1688-1776),  antiquity.    Politics  now  gained  apromiDesei 

lind  John  ^artram  (1701-^77),  a  naturalist  and  abnost  equal  to  that  eigoyed  by  theology  k  tb 

one  of  the  earliest  of  American  travellers,  con-  preceding  period ;  and  dry  as  such  sobjeets  cr.- 

stitote  the  chief  contributions  to  scientific  lit-  ally  are  U>  the  mass  of  readers,  &e  i^mm 

«:ature  during  the  colonial  period.    The  his-  of  them  in  speeches  and  pamphlets  doling  ili^ 

torians  and  annalists  are  less  prominent  than  last  Quarter  of  the  18th  oentu^  accorded  ikx- 

the  theologians,  and  theur   writings  if  pos-  ougmy  with  the  popular  taste,  and  the  influence 

■ible  less  known  at  the  present  day.     The  of  political  writers  and  orators  in  ginng  a  dr 

traots  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  discov-  dded  national  type  to  American  literature  a 

ery  and  colonifiition  of  British  America,  ema^  unmistakable.    Oon^icuous  among  the  eanr 

Bating  from  early  settlers,  are   nevertheless  pamphleteers  were  James  GUa  (l735-'83),  Jo< 

ezce^ngly  numerous ;  and  the  joumahi  and  siah  Qnincy,  jr.  (1744-75},  John  Dickiosoii 

annals  of  such  men  as  Wmthrop,  Winslow,  (1782-1808),  Joseph  Gallowaj  (1780-1803),  a 

Morton,  and  others,  though  not  strictly  belong-  tory  writer,  Bichard  Henry  Lee  (ll^'H), 

iag  to  American  literature,  are  worthy  of  note  Arthur  Lee   (l740-'92),  "William  hrapua 

as  the  sources  fi^om  which  modern  historical  (1728-'90),  William  Henry  DrsTton  (1743-'99]l 

writers  have  derived  much  important  informa-  John  Adams  (1785-1826),  Thomas  Jefers-x 

tion.    William  Hubbard  (1621-1704)  wrote  the  (1748-1826),  and  Timothy  Pickering  (17iS- 

history  of  New  England,  which  however  was  not  1829),  of  whom  Otis  and  Quincy  were  per- 

published  until  more  than  a  century  after  his  «haps  most  distingnished  as  orators,  althcB^ 

death;  and  Thomas  Prince  (1687-1768),  who  little  beyond  the  traditions  of  their  eloq3e:« 

devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  collecting  has  come  down  to  us.     For  fervid  declix&- 

materials,  commenced  a  more  extensive  work  tion  Patrick  Henry  (1736-^99)  etands  st  the 

on  the  same  subject,  but  which  was  never  com-  head  of  all  the  orators  of  this  period;  ficdb 

pleted.     Among  the  earlier  contributions  to  the  reports  of  his  speeches,  meagre  as  tLct 

American  local  history  may  be  mentioned  the  are,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  otliers  l 

liistory  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  (3allender  his  contemporaries,  as  Samnel  Adams  (IT^ 

(l706-'48),  that  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  1808),  John  BuUedge  (1789-1800),  EdwardBis 

of  Virginia  by  William  Stith  (died  in  1760),  ledge  (1749-1800),  Charles  Ooteavorth  Pea- 

and  that  of  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Hutch-  ney  (1746-1825),  Gouvemeur  Morris  (l.li- 

inson,  its  last  colonial  governor,  a  man  of  1816),  and  (^or^e  Mason  (l726-'92),  ¥):« 

considerable  learning  and  culture,  but  "  blind  reputation  as  parliamentary  dehaters  or  p:: '-< 

except  to  facts,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  sneakers  was  very  high,  and  whose  impassu^ 

great  truths  which  were  the  mighty  causes  of  eloquence  is  described  as  having  "mom  Lie 

the  revolutions  he  describes."    Of  works  re-  hearers  from  their  seats."    These  '"^^"^J^l 

lating  to  the  Lidians,  the  most  noteworthy  considered  the  founders  of  the  present  Ecbool 

were  the  histcnr  of  King  Philip's  war  by  the  fii^  of  American  oratory.    The  "  Oonunon  Sew 

mous  Captain  Benjamin  Church  (1689-1718),  of  Thomas   Pame   (1787-1809),  though  k: 

the  history  of  the  Five  Nations  by  Oad walla-  strictly  the  work  of  an  American  anUior.  naj 

der  Golden,  and  the  "  Diary"  of  the  missionary  be  classed  among  tho  eariy  natioiial  teataie, 

David  Brainerd  (1718-'47).    The  poetry  of  this  from  the  ffect  that  it  was  thorooghlj  Amenco 

period  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but  in  tone,  and  was  inspired  hy  the  causes  wmca 

the  drama  of  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"   by  produced  the  revolution.    The  great  state  pa?ff 

Thomas  Godfrey,  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  of  this  era,  and  perhaps  the  ^^.'^Tjjf 

mariner^s  quadrant,  deserves  mention  as  the  ever  produced,  was  the  "Declarstwnof  la* 

first  work  of  the  dass  produced  in  America. —  pendence,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  dearw 

n.  I776tol820.    The  earliest  works  produced  that  his  title  to  the  authorshinmi^t  be  eup^- 

during  the  first  American  period,  conimencine  ed  on  his  monument.    For  the  ^^'^'^ 


with  the  revolution,  are  naturally  associatea    root  maimer  in  which  the  grounds  ^^     - ,. 

with  the  causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  4nd  the    against  the  mother  oonnti^  are  ^ted,  tor^ 

political  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  and  other    nity  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  ^^^^^,^a  u 


writings  of  the  men  who  aided  in  securing  the  it  has  exerted  and  the  reverence  inth  vl   ^ 

independence  of  the  Korth  American  colonies  is  still  regarded,  it  may  be  considerea  a^ 

affbra  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  cast  among  works  of  its  class.    J^^??^Ltp 

aside  the  conventionalisms  of  European  litera-  lished  a  "  Summary  View  of  the  W^*  ^ 

tore,  and  to  develop  one  characteristic  of  the  ish  America,"  and  a  volume  entitled  '*^^.^^ 

country  and  its  institutions.    The  severance  of  Virginia,"  which  passed  through  0""^ T^ 

the  intellectual  relidnce  of  the  colonies  upon  in  £urope  and  America,  and  left  a  ib^^ 
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respondenoe  Ibrming  a  valimble  oontribiiti(m  ef  Oonneotioat  hy  Benjamin  Tnunbnll  (1785- 
to  American  political  history.     The  writings  1820) ;  of  Massaohnsetts  by  G^rge  B.  Minot 
of  George  Washington  (1782-'99),  prodnced  in  (1758-1802),  being  a  continuation  of  that  by 
great  part  amid  the  excitementg  and  harass-  Hntchinaon ;  of  Vermont  by  Samnd  WilliamB 
ments  of  military  life,  must  always  hold  a  dis-  (1761-1818);  and  of  Pennsylvania  by  Robert 
tingoiahed  place  in  American  literature,  not  only  Proud  (1728-1818).    Of  more  general  interest 
on  acooant  of  the  lofty  patriotism  by  which  are  the  histories  of  New  England  by  Hannah 
they  are  inspired,  and  of  their  solid  oommon  Adams  (1756-1882)  and  of  the  American  revo- 
sense,  but  of  their  clearness -of  expression  and  Intion  by  William  Gordon  (1780-1807),  an  £ng- 
force  of  language — a  characteristic,  indeed,  of  lish  clergyman  long  settled  in  America,  and, 
most  of  the  writers  who  were  contemporary  David  Ramsay  (1749-1816),  who  also  wrote  a' 
with  him.      Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804),  history  of  South  Carolina,  a  life  of  Washington, 
by  tarns  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and  and  odier  works,  evincing  mudi  research  and  a 
eminent  in  each  walk,  was  a  member  of  the  con*  conscientious  spirit  of  inquiry.    The  ^^  Annals 
vention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution ;  of  America,'^  by  Abiel  Hounes  (1768-1887),  has 
and  aocording  to  Guizot  there  is  not  "  one  ele«  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  oonsideied  a 
ment  of  order,  strength^  or  durability^'  in  that  leading  authority  in  American  history.    The 
instrument  which  he  did  not  powerihlly  con-  most  miportant   biography  produced  during 
tribute  to  introduce.    An  enduring  monument  this  period  is  the  **  Life  of  Washington"  by 
of  his  political  sagacity  and  literary  ability  is  the  Ohief  Justice  Marshall  (1755-1885),  whose  lit* 
^  Federalist,"  a  series  of  papers  written  chiefly  erary  labors  however  are  overshadowed  in  hn- 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and  portance  by  his  judicial  celebrity.  William  Wirt 
supporting  the  i>rincipies  of  the  new  constitu-  (1772-^1 834),  an  accomplished  forensic  orator, 
tion,  and  which  is  said  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Re-  produced  an  admirable  *'  Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
view"  to  exhibit  *^an  extent  and  precision  of  and  also  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Letters  of 
information,  a  profundity  of  research,  and  an  die  British  Spy,"  written  with  much  elegance 
acuteness  of  understanding,  which  would  have  and  force  of  style;  and  the  "Military  Journal" 
done  honor  to  the   most   illustrious  states*  of  James  Thacher  (1754-1844),  and  "Memoirs" 
men  of  ancient  or  modem  times."    Hamilton  of  Alexander  Graydon  (1752-1818),  both  offi* 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Jay  (1745-  cers  in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  con- 
1829),  the  first  chief  Justice  of  the  United  tain  many  interesting  and  trustworthy  accounts 
States,  and  James  Madison  (1751-1886),  the  ofthe  men  and  times  which  they  illustrate.  The 
fourth  president,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  '*  Letters  ftom  an  AmericanFarmer,"  by  Hector 
author  of  an  *^  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Bt.  John  Orevecoeur  (1781-1818),  also  afford 
Britain"  Issued  by  congress  in  1774,  and  other  pleasing  pictures  of  social  life  in  America.    Of 
political  papers,  and  the  latter  a  prolific  writer  works  of  travel,  the  most  important  are  the 
on  political,  constitutional,  and  historical  sub*  narrative  of  Jonathan  Carver  (1782-'80),  one 
jects.    John  Adams,  who  wrote  with  eminent  of  the  first  who  penetrated  west  of  the  Missifl- 
perspicnity  and  elegance,  published  a  **De-  sippi  valley;  thejournals  of  the  intrepid  John 
fence  of  the  American  (Jonstitntion,"  and  a  Ledyard  (1751-^89) ;  the  reports  of  Migor  Zebu- 
series  of   "Discourses   on  Davila,"  directed  Ion  Montgomery  Pike  (1779-1818),  the  earliest 
against  the  French  revolutionary  ideas  preva*  American  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
lent  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  of  sissippi  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  account 
which  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo-  ofthe  expedition  ofLewis  and  Clark  across  the 
cates,  and  left  numerous  political  papers  and  Rockymountainstotliemouthof  the  Columbia 
letters,  which,  together  with   his   '*  Diary,"  river,  prepared  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul 
commenced  in  1755,  have  been  edited  by  his  Allen. — The  theologians  of  this  period  are  ably 
grandson  Charles  Francis  Adams.    The  most  represented  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (1746-1801), 
accomplished  rhetorician  and  speaker  of  the  son  of  the  great  metaphysician  of  the  same 
period  was  Fisher  Ames  (1758-1808),  whose  name,  and  the  author  of  a  profound  ^^Disserta- 
essays  and   orations  are  oistinguished  by  a  tion  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  and  of  a  treatise 
splendor  of  diction  which  often  wearies  the  entitled  **The  Salvation  of  all  Men  Examined 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  felicity  and  apposite-  and  Explained ;"  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1808), 
ness  of  the  metaphors  and  illustrations  em-  whose  *'  System  of  Theology"  presents  a  reflex 
ployed.    His  reputation,  owing  to  the  tempo-  of  the  progress  of  religious  opinions  in  New 
rary  interest  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  England ;  Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  presi- 
he  wrote  and  spoke,  has  very  considerably  de-  dent  of  Tale  college,  whose  principal  work, 
dined. — ^The  historians  and  biographers  of  this  **  Theology  Explained  and  Defended,"  maintains 
period  creditably  illustrate  the  growing  litera*  moderate  Calvmistic  views  with  much  dignity 
tare  of  the  country,  and  several  of  their  pro-  and  eloquence,  and  has  been  extensively  circu- 
dactions  are  still  regarded  as  standard  an-  lated  in  England  and  America;   and  Bishop 
thorities.    Among  special  local  histories  may  William  White  (1747-1886),  the  earliest  his- 
be  mentioned  those  of  New  Hampshire  by  torian  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Jeremy  Belknap  (1744-^98),  whose  series  of  America.    Other  eminent  divines  and  authors 
**  American  Biographical  Sketches"  were  the  were  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719- 90),  John  Smalley 
precursors  of  the  valuable  works  of  Sparks;  (1784-1820),  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1745-1840), 
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John  IGtoheU  Mason  (1770-1829X  Noah  Wor-  It  weU  reoeiyed,  and  reprinted  in  Landoid 
cester  (1758-1888),  Samuel  Worcester  (1771-  Paris,  and  a  humorous  mock-heroic  pom : 
1821),  Edward  Payson  (1788-1827},  Bishops  praise  of  ''Hast^  Podding;''  Lemod  Eopb 
John  Henry  Hobart  (1775-1880)  and  Theodore  (1750-1801),  author  of  a  satirical  poem  c^. 
Dehon  (1776-1817),  and  John  Murray  (1741-  the  "  Anarchiad;"  and  Hmothy  Diightur 
1815),  the  father  of  Uniyersalism  in  America,  theologian,  whose  "  Oonqnest  <^  OaDuo."  i: 
Prominent  among  the  younger  divines  was  Jo-  epic^  aud  other  poems,  are  smoothly  rei&ic 
seph  Stevens  Buckminster  (1784-1812),  one  of  and  exercised  a  conmderable  influeoce  npoaeG^ 
the  earliest  of  the  New  ]^gland  Unitarians,  temporary  writers.  William  (Mtou(177S-'S^ 
and  whose  published  sermons,  remarkable  for  wrote  a  few  songs  equal  to  any  poetij  vLi 
purity  of  thought  and  finish  of  style,  justify  had   previously   appeared  in  America;  lu 
uie   expectations  which   his  untimely  death  Thomas  Green  Fesaenden  (1771-183T)  pro- 
dispelled.    At  this  period,  in  addition  to  purely  duced  in  London  a  very  snooesBfiil  udre  cc 
theological  subjects,  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit  the  physicians  who  opposed  the  IDeU^»^  tne- 
of  discussing  Uiose  of  public  interest;  whence  tors  of  Perkins,  entitled  '^TheTenibk  Tw- 
it frequency  happened  that  discourses  from  the  toration.*'    Among  the  other  poets  of  the  pe- 
pulpit  had  almost  as  decided  a  political  bias  aa  riod    were   David    Humphreys  (175S-1818i, 
the  set  speeches  of  the  party  orators — a  prac-  Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  aa&or  of  the 
tice  which  the«  subsequent  wide  diffusion  of  well  known  national  lyric  *^  Haii  CdoiDbU*'' 
newspapers  tended  to  check. — One  of  the  first  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  (177M811),  vbose 
and  most  useful  laborers  in  the  field  of  science  *'  Adams  and  liberty''  was  once  anlljisg  son^ 
was  David  Rittenhouse  Tl 732-^96),  a  great  and  of  the  federalists.    The  style  adoptedb;  these 
self-^ucated  genius,  whose  memoirs  on  as-  writers  was  essentially  that  prevalent  id  la^- 
tronomy  and  mathematics  were  published  in  land  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ISUioQitsiT; 
the  first  4  volumes  of  the  ^^  Transactions"  of  nor  was  any  innovation  upon  established  sm^ 
the  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  Ben-  els,  whether  in  form  or  expression,  Attempt 
janun  Rush  (1745-1818)  and  James  McOlurg  in  American  poetry  until  met  the  conuDeux; 
(1747-1825)  were  conspicuous  as  writers  on  mentof  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  utic>ail 
medical  science,  the  work  of  the  former  on  the  literature. — Charles  Brockden  Brown  (liTI' 
^^  Diseases  of  the  Mind"  being  still  a  stand-  1810),  the  first  American  novelist,  vas  aki  tbe 
ard  authority;  and  Beigamin  Smith  Barton  first  author  who  made  a  profesaon  of  11^ 
(1766-1815),  a  naturalist,  produced  the  first  ture;  and  his  best  productions, ''Wieland,  or  tk 
American  elementary  work  on  botany,  and  Transformation,"  '^  Arthur  Merv7n,"aod''I^ 
the  first  contribution  to  the  ethnographical  lit-  gar  Huntley,"  have  much  graphic  power  aoliie 
erature  of  the  country.    The  most  important  good  specimens  of  the  Godwin  ediool  of  fictica 
eontribution  to  natural  history  was  Alexander  He  ii^as  a  man  of  feeble  physical  constitiitkii.i 
Wilson^s  "  Description  of  the  Birds  of  North  rapid  and  often  careless  writer,  and  ha  he& 
America,"  a  work  still  held  in  much  repute,  described  as  "  a  gentle,  unobtmaiTe  enthuaai 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764-1881)  was  one  whose  weak  frame  was  shattered  and  vmd 
of  the  earliest   writers   on   chemistry.     To  by  the  too  ^werful  pulsations  of  his  besrt. 
these  names  may  be  added  those  of  lindley  — Of  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  thepei^^ 
Murray  (1745-1826),  author  of  the  treatise  en-  whose  productions  appeared  mostly  in  tbeoevr 
titled  the  "  Power  of  Religion  over  the  Mind,"  papers  and  magazines,  the  chief  wereFnaci 
and  of  the  well  known  "English  Grammar"  Hopkinson  (1787-91),  eminent  as  ihmm 
bearing  his  name,  and  the  eminent  physicist  writer  in  prose  and  verse ;  Hngh  HeorjBna- 
Beiyamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford  (1753-  enridge  (1748-1816),  author  of  a  vigorous  88t« 
1814),  both  of  whom  were  by  birth  and  educa-  entitled  "  Modem  Chivalry ;''  Joseph  Peiu* 
tion  Americans.— The  most  distinguished  poet  (1768-1812),  one  of  the  earliest  im«r^ 
of  this  period,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  magazine  writers  and  editors,  who  pnblMCty 
and  literary  merit  of  his  compositions  or  their  well  known  series  of  essays  under  the  tjjk^ 
popularity,  was  Philip  Freneau  (1752-1832),  "The  Lay  Preacher;"  David  Evewtt  (l.fih 
many  of  whose  productions,  inspired  by  the  1818),  Isaac  Story  (1774-1805),  Royjin.Tiff 
revolutionary  spirit,  display  vigor  of  language  (1756-1826),  and  Paul  Allen  (IT^IW- 
and  considerable  imaginative  power.    Some  of  IH.  1820  to  1862.    The  last  period  mAm€^ 
his  smaller  pieces  preserve  their  popularity  to  ican  literature  presents  a  marked  cooirt^* 
the  present  day,  and  such  writers  as  Campbell  those  which  preceded  in  the  national  cbaran^ 
have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  whole  passages  as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  ttsp; 
from  them.    Contemporary  with   him  were  ductions.    It  was  in  1820  that  the  po^^'v, 
John  Trumbull  (1760-1881),  author  of  a  once  American  literature  was  sneeringiycomipawj 
popular  poem  in  the  Hudibrastic  style  enti-  upon  by  Sydney  Smith  in  an  «J^'f5f  a. 
tied  "  MoFingal,"  in  which  the  tories  and  other  "  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  from  that  m  ^ 
enemies  to  American  liberty  are  satirized,  and  intelleotud  development  of  the  ^®N' ^ 
which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  political  crisis  which  attended  the  erta^ 
contemporary  manners   and   opinions ;    Joel  of  the  government  being  past)  «**  r*°-^ 
Barlow  (1755-1812),  who  wrote  a  heavy  epic  mensurate  with  its  social  and  matenalpwpg 
entitled  the  "Columbiad,"  which  was  original-  until  at  the  present  day  there  maybe  sua  »'*'* 
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ctepartment  of  human  knowledge  which  has  not  impartiality  and  general  accnracy,  and  has  be- 
l>een  more  or  less  thoroughly  explored  by  Amer-  come  a  standard  book  of  reference.  Mfuiy  school 
lean  authors.  In  history,  in  jurisprudence,  and  histories  of  the  United  States  have  been  writ- 
in  certain  departments  of  natural  science  and  ten,  of  which  those  by  Salma  Hale,  S.  G.  Good- 
imagmative  literature,  their  eflTorts  during  the  '  rich  ("Peter  Parley,"  1798-1860),  Samuel  Eliot, 
last  40  years  have  been  exceeded  by  those  of  Emma  Willard,  B.  J.  Lossing,  Marcius  Willson, 
no  contemporary  authors  in  any  part  of  the  and  6.  P.  Quackenbos  may  be  cited.  Inter- 
iKTorld.  In  the  two  former  periods  Europe,  and  mediate  between  the  latter  and  the  larger  histo* 
particularly  the  mother  country,  was  recog-  ries  is  the  compendious  work  of  J.  H.  Patton, 
niz^  as  the  chief  source  of  mental  supplies;  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  a  very  recent  date, 
a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  Among  works  illustrating  particular  periods  or 
obstacles  to  literary  culture  which  a  colonial  passages  in  the  general  history  of  the  countrv 
condition  necessarily  imposes,  in  part  to  the  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Pictorial  Field  Book 
facility  with  which  the  abundant  literature  of  of  tiie  Revolution,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  an  in^ 
the  old  world  may  be  appropriated  by  the  new,  dustrious  and  carefhl  writer ;  the  "  History  of 
and  very  considerably  idso  to  a  want  of  self-  the  United  States  Navy,"  by  James  Fenimore 
reliance  in  native  authors,  and  an  indifference  to  Oooper;  histories  of  the  war  of  1812  by  0. 
the  value  of  native  material ;  but  so  rapid  has  J.  Ingersoll  (1782-1862)  and  Lossing;  the 
been  the  intellectual  developmeitt  of  the  nation  "  American  Archives"  and  Other  works  by 
since  that  time,  that  America  is  now  able  to  Peter  Force;  and  numerous  minor  productions 
reciprocate  in  kind  the  benefits  she  so  long  ex-  by  W.  L.  Stone  (1792-1844),  John  Armstrong, 
dasively  ei^oyed.  It  may  be  also  generally  W.  H.  Trescot,  Brantz  Mayer,  Winthrop  Sar- 
remarked,  that  within  this  period  the  style  and  gent,  Richard  Frothingham,  jr.,  J.  T.  Headley, 
tone  of  the  national  literature  have  begun  to  J.  Sprague,  Frank  Moore,  and  others.  The 
partake  more  decidedly  of  the  national  char-  list  of  local  histories,  whether  of  single  states 
aoter,  although  in  certain  departments  only,  or  groups  of  states,  or  of  special  territo- 
particnlarly  in  that  of  imaginative  writing,  ha^  rial  districts,  or  of  institutions,  presents  many 
any  decided  originality  been  shown.  How  far  works  of  merit.  At  the  head  of  these  perhaps 
this  originality  has  approximated  to  a  per-  stands  the  *^  History  of  New  England"  by  J. 
manent  form  it  is  not  now  possible  to  deter-  G.  Palfrey  (born  1796),  of  which  two  vol- 
mine,  but  of  its  existence  and  rapid  growth  umes,  embracing  the  events  previous  to  1667, 
there  can  be  no  question. — While  in  the  periods  have  been  published.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
already  treated  of,  the  labors  of  American  his-  more  fulness  than  in  the  work  of  Bancroft,  and 
torians  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  in  a  style  of  singular  purity  and  finish.  To 
collection  of  materials  or  to  the  unadorned  rec-  this  class  belong  the  valuable  "  Geography 
ord  of  facts,  their  successors  have  taken  a  and  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  by 
wider  range  of  subjects,  and  infused  a  more  Timothy  Flint  (1780-1840),  the  "  History  of 
philosophical  spirit  into  their  writings ;  and  al-  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
thongh,  among  the  many  hundred  historical  sippi"  and  other  works  by  John  GilmaryShea, 
worl^  already  produced,  few  rise  above  the  dig-  the  history  of  New  England  by  0.  W.  Elliott, 
nity  of  local  narratives  or  compilations  of  ma-  those  of  the  "  New  Netherlands"  by  E.  B. 
terials,  as  storehouses  of  data  they  have  been  O^Oallaghan,  of  New  York  by  John  Romeyn 
My  employed  by  those  who  can  analyze  the  Brodhead,  of  Connecticut  by  Theodore  Dwight 
significance  of  past  events,  and  connect  them  and  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  of  North  Carolina  by 
by  analogy  with  the  tendency  of  the  present.  F.  L.  Hawks,  of  Kentucky  by  Mann  Butlen 
Imminent  among  these  is  George  Bancroft,  of  Louisiana  by  Charles  0ayarr6  and  by  F.  A. 
whose  **  History  of  the  United  States,"  a  work  Martin,  of  Oregon  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
still  in  progress,  has  been  pronounced  "  the  North  America  by  Robert  Greenhow,  of  3outh 
most  succesSful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the  Carolina  by  W.  G.  Simms,  of  Texas  bv  H.  Toak- 
chaotic  but  rich  materials  of  American  history  um,  of  Rhode  Island  by  S.  G.  Arnold,  of  Virgi- 
to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  significance."  It  is  nia  by  Charles  Campbell,  and  of  Westerri  Mas- 
characterized  by  an  earnest  sympathy  with  sachusetts  by  J.  G.  Holland.  Of  the  numerous 
democratic  institutions,  by  a  generous  enthu-  minor  works  of  this  class,  the  elaborate  history 
siasm  for  the  martyrs  of  freedom  and  dviliza-  of  Boston  by  S.  G.  Drake,  and  of  Westchester 
tion,  by  patient  research  and  discrimination  in  county,  N.  Y.,  by  Robert  Bolton,  and  that  of 
the  choice  of  authorities,  and  by  a  style  animat-  Harvard  university  by  Josiah  Quincy,  may  . 
ed  and  genial  throughout,  although  in  occasion-  be  cited  as  examples.  The  history  of  the 
al  passages,  perhaps,  a  little  too  labored.  As  the  aboriginal  tribes  has  been  ably  treated  by 
most  complete  and  philosophic  history  of  Amer-  8.  G.  Drake,  whose  *^Book  of  the  Indians  of 
ioa  yet  written,  it  is  destined  to  occupy  an  im-  North  America,"  though  written  in  an  unambi- 
portant  place  in  the  literature  of  the  19th  oen-  tious  style,  was  the  first  attempt  at  an  impartial 
tury.  The  same  subject  has  been  ably  treat-  narrative  of  the  subject,  and  is  a  valuable  re- 
ed by  Richard  Hildreth,  whose  work,  bringing  pertory  of  facts;  by  T.  L.  McKenney  and  James 
the  narrative  down  to  the  year  1821,  though  Hall,  who  published  a  costly  illustrated  "His- 
written  with  no  special  attempt  at  rhetorical  tory  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America ;" 
grace  or  picturesque  effect,  is  valuable  for  its  by  Gkorge  Catlin ;  by  W.  L.  Stone ;  and  espe* 
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euHlj   hr  Henry  Rowe    Schoolcraft,  whoae  toryof  the  NorUuxMn;'' Archibald  Aleamder, 
works,  althongh  they  come  perhaps  more  nat-  autiior  of  a  ^'  History  of  the  Colonization  of  th« 
urally  within  the  departments  of  travels  and  West  Ooast  of  Africa;"  Brantz  Mayer,  J.B. 
ethnography,  eyince  a  more  intimate  acquaint*  Poinsett,  and  R.  A  Wilson,  who  have  written 
ance  with  the  history,  languages,  and  cnstoms  on  Mexico ;  Parke  Godwin,  who  has  published 
of  the  North  American  aborigines  than  any  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  ^*  History  of 
others  yet  published.    Of  his  elaborate  "  His-  France ;"  D.O.  Allen,  A.L.  Koeppen,  J.  J.  Jarres, 
torical  and  Statistical  Informati<A  respecting  Edmund  Flagg,  W.  H.  Stiles,  and  G.  W.  Greene. 
the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  In-  Many  excellent  works  in  the  department  of 
dian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  the  most  ecclesiastical  or  religions  history  have  also  been 
considerable  work  of  the  class  yet  undertaken,  produced,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared.    The  **  History  of  **  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  by  W.  B. 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  by  Francis  Park-  Spragne ;  the  *'  History  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
man,  narrates  in  an  animated  style  an  interest-  Church,"  by  Charles  Hodge ;  the  *'  History  of 
Ing  episode  in  colonial  history,  and  is  one  of  the  the  Apostolic  Church,"  by  Philip  Schaff;  the 
most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  his-  "  Progress  oi  Religious  Ideas,"  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
tory  of  the  North  American   Indians.    The  Maria  Child ;  the  ^^  History  of  Methodism/'  bj 
works  reladng  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  his-  Abel  Stevens ;  the  ^^  Modem  History  of  Uni?er' 
tory  ofthe  United  States  include  C.W.Upham^s  salism,"  by  'Shomas  Whittemore;  the ''Post- 
account  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  in  1698,  R.S.  BiblicalHistoryof  the  Jews,"byM.J.RaphalI; 
Ripley's  "War  with  Mexico,"  £.  D.  Mansfield's  the  ''Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  EDgfand," 
"Mexican  War,"  G.  W.  Kendall's  "Santa  F6  by  J.  B.  Felt;  the  contributions  to  the  history  of 
Expedition,"  and  Theodore  Irving's  "  Conauest  the  Protestant  Episcopid  church  in  Vii^inia,  b; 
of  Florida."    Among  American  authors  wnose  Bishop  William  Meade  and  F.  L.  Hawks;  the 
labors  have  been  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits  "  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,"  by  D. 
of  local  or  domestic  history,  no  name  stands  Benedict;  the  history  of  the  "Englidi  Bible," 
higher  than  that  of  William  Hickling  Presoott  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant ;  and  various  works  by 
(1796-1859),  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  con-  Archibald  Alexander,  James  Murdock,  &  F. 
quest  and  civilization  in  the  new  world,  and  Jarvis,  Robert  Baird,  Thomas  GaiUard,  W.  h- 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  natural  writers  of  graham  Kip,  John  Dowling,  J.  A.  Speocer, 
the  English   language.    His  histories  of  the  and  many  others.    To  the  department  of  lit* 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Philip  U.  erary  history,  the  most  imitortant  contribatioas 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico"  are  the  "  History  of  Spanish  litaratnre,"  by 
and  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  his  continn-  George  Ticknor,  which  is  nniversally  esteemed 
ation  of  Robertson^s  "  History  of  Charles  V.,"  the  bast  work  on  the  subject  extant;  thesey- 
though  produced  under  serious  disabilities,  the  eral  works  of  R.  W.  Griswold  on  the  "Prose 
chief  of  which  was  an  almost  total  blindness,  Writers,"  the  "  Poets,"  and  the  "  Female  Poets" 
exhibit  an  astonishing  depth  and  accuracy  of  of  America;  Caroline  May^s"  American  Female 
research,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Poets;"  J.  S.  Hart^s  "Female  Poets  of  Amer* 
his   contemporaries   has  observed,   *^an   im-  ica ;"  C.  D.  Cleveland's  oompendiums  of  £iw* 
partiality  and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  lish,  American,  and  classical  literature;  W.  T. 
give  authority  to  every  statement,  and  weight  Co^eshairs  *^  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West;" 
to  every  conclusion."    The  style  is  at  the  same  T.  Buchanan  Read's  "  Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
time  so  lucid  and  attractive,  as  frequently  to  ica;"  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta's  "  Handbook  of 
invest  the  narrative  with  the  charm  of  fiction —  Universal  Literature."    The  "  CydopsBdia  of 
a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  contributed  American  Literature,"  by  £.  A.  and  G.  L  Dny- 
to  render  Prescott  in  both  hemispheres  one  of  okinck,  is  the  only  comprehensive  work  on  the 
the  most  popular  of  modem  historians.    As  subject  yet  published;  and  the  ** Critical Dio- 
Prescott  was  the  first  to  treat  adequately  the  tionary  of  Fnglish  literature,"  by  S.  Austin  Al- 
brilliant  period  of  Spanish  ascendency,  so  the  libone,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared, 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Nether-  will  form  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  literaiy  bis- 
lands  has  afforded  a  congenial  subject  to  John  tory  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Among 
Lothrop  Motfey  (born  1814),  whose  ^^  Rise  of  miscellaneous  works,  the  most  important  is 
the  Dutch  Republic"  and  "History  of  the  the " History  of  Liberty,"  by  Samuel  Eliot,  the 
United  Netherlands,"  the  latter  a  continuation  completed  portion  of  which,  covering  the  b»- 
of  the  former,  display  extensive  research,  and  tory  of  the  andent  Romans  and  toe  early 
are  written  with  animation,  and  occasionally  Ohristians,  and  the  struggle  for  oonstitatioDaJ 
with  great  picturesque  beauty  of  style.    The  liberty  in  Spain  in  the  16th  century,  is  vnt- 
author^s  instincts  are  strongly  enlisted  on  the  ten  with  ability  and  in  a  philosophic  spint. 
side  ofpolitical  and  religious  freedom,  but  with-  — The  first  in  point  of  date  and  r^Qtation 
out  detracting  from  the  impartiality  of  the  nar-  among  the  writers  of'  biography  of  tbis  pe- 
rative,  and  the  work  has  taken  its  place  among  riod  is  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859),  ^boec 
the  great  histories  of  the  time,  and  been  trans-  narratives  of  the  '^  Dfe  and  Voyages  of  Cbns- 
lated  into  the  principal  languages  of  £urope.  topher  Columbus,"  and  of  the  "  Voyages  and 
Among  other  writers  of  foreign  history  may  be  Discoveries  of  the  Oompanions  of  Coluwhua, 
mentioned  Henry  Wheaton,  author  of  a  '^  His-  though  not  the  most   characteristic  of  o)s 
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rritingfl,  constitnte  a  permanent  oontribatioA  by  hia  nephew  Pierre  M.  Irving,  of  whioh  the 
o  English  and  American  literature.    Of  more  first  two  volumes  have  apoeared;  beside  manj 
mmediate  and  general  interest  is  his  "Life  biographical  sketches  by  ^ezanderSlidell  Mao- 
)f   George  Washington,"   completed   a  few  kenzie,  G.  £.  Ellis,  Edward  and  Alexander  H. 
nonths  before  the  aathor^s  death,  and  which  Everett,  H.  A.  Garland,  0.  0.  Felton,  G.  W-. 
>erhap8  has  been  more  generally  read  in  Amer-  Fpham,  Henry  Wheaton,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Henry 
ca  than  any  o&er  of  his  works.  The  narrative,  Beed,  G.  S.  Hillard,  W.  Gkunmell,  J.  T.  Head- 
embracing  necessarily  the  main  incidents  of  the  ley,  John  Sanderson,  B.  T.  Conrad,  0.  A.  GKxkI- 
*evolutionary  straggle,  is  related  with  such  vi-  rich,   M.  L.  Davis,   Alden   Bradford,   8.  L. 
racity  and  piotaresque  beauty  of  language,  that  Enapp,  K  Biddle,  Epes  Sargent,  B.  J.  Loss- 
t  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  ever  be  ing,  G.  L.  Duyckinck,  George  H.  Moore,  Mrs. 
mperseded  in  popular  use.  *  His  lives  of  Ma-  E.  T.  Ellet,  and  others.    To  this  class  also  be- 
[lomet  and  Goldsmith  are  pleasing  compila-  long  such  works  as  the  "Lives of  American 
:ions,  having  little  claim  to  originality.    Among  Loyalists,"  by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  the  '*  Personal 
bbe  most  industrious  laborers  in  the  field  of  Memoirs"  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  the  "  Be> 
American  biography  is   Jared  Sparks  (bom  minlBoences"  of  Bishop  Philander  Ohase,  and 
LT89),  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  the  "  Ten  Tears  of  Preacher  Life"  and  other 
life  to  studies  illustrative  of  the  history  of  his  works  of  William  Henry  Milbum.    The  con- 
sonntry,  and  whose  works,  wriften  in  a  sober  tributors  to  miscellaneous  and  foreign  biog- 
ond  correct  style,  display  remarkable  fidelity  raphy  comprise  J.  S.  0.  Abbott,  author  of  a 
and  diligence  of  research.    The'  ^^ Library  of  '*  Life  of  Napoleon,"  conceived  in  an  unusuadly 
American  Biography,"  in  two  series  and  25  intense  admiration  of  his  subiect,  B.  W.  Gris- 
volumes,  edited  by  him,  and  to  which  he  con-  wold,  H.  W.  Herbert,  Samuel  Osgood,  J.  Milton 
tributed  lives  of  John  Ledyard,. Benedict  Ar-  Mackie,  Hannah  F.  Lee,  X.  Donald  McLeod,  Al- 
nold,  Ethan  Allen,  Oharles  Lee,  Father  Mar-  fred  Lee,  Biohard  Hildreth,  F.  L.  Hawks,  Bishop 
quette,  and  others,  is  enriched  by  contributions  J.  B.  Bayley,  B.  H.  Wilde,  and  many  others, 
from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  Female  biography  has  been  comprehensively 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  national  liter-  related  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  in  her  *^  Woman's 
ature.     Mr.  Sparks  has  also  edited  the  writings  Becord,"  a  sketch  of  distinguished  women  in 
of  Washington  and  Franklin,  with  lives  of  each,  all  times.    The  principal  general  biographical 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  revolu-  dictionariesaretnoseof  William  Allen,  devoted 
tion,  and  the  correspondence  of  public  men  with  to  American  subjects,  and  J.  L.  Blake;  beside 
Washington — ^the  whole    constituting   a  rich  which  a  **  Dictionary  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
fund  of  national  material.  Of  the  many  biogra-  Engravers"  has  been  published  by  S.  Spooner, 
phies  of  pablio  men  produced  during  this  pe-  and  a  ^^OyclopfediaofjMusio"  by  J.  W.  Moore. — 
riod,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  Josiah  Washington  Irving,  though  not  exclusively  a 
Quincy,  jr.,  by  his  son  Josiah  Quincy,  of  El-  writer  of  prose  fiction,  was  the  first  American 
bridge  Gerry  by  J.  T.  Austin,  of  James  Otis  whose  fame  in  this  department  extended  be- 
by  William  Tudor,  of  Joseph  Beed  by  his  grand-  yond  the  limits  of  his  native  country ;  and  his 
son  W.  B.  Beed,  of  William  Wirt  by  John  "  Sketch  Book,"  **  Kjiiokerbocker»s  History  of 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  George  New  York,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  "  Tales 
Tucker  and  by  H.  S.  Bandall,  of  John  Adams  of  a  Traveller,"  first  introduced  to  a  European 
by  his  grandson  Oharles  Francis  Adams,  of  Jo-  public  between  1820  and  1880,  attracted  imme- 
seph  Story  by  his  son  W.  W.  Story,  of  Alex-  diate  attention  by  their  imaginative  power, 
ander  Hamilton  by  his  son  J.  0.  Hamilton,  by  their  fine  pathos  and  humor,  and  by  the 
of  Henry  Olay  by  Calvin  Oolton  and  of  Aaron  singularly  pure  and  graceM  style  in  which 
Burr  and  Andrew  Jackson  by  James  Parton,  they  were  expressed.     Though  in  many  re- 
some  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  spects  they  might  be  taken  for  tiie  productions 
Among  special  biographies  of  American  sub-  of  an  author  trained  among  the  influences  of 
jects  may  be  mentioned  the  '^  Life  of  William  an  older  civilization  and  accustomed  to  its  lit- 
EUery  Ohanning,"  by   his   nephew  William  eraryamenities,  the  stories  founded  upon  Ameri- 
Henry  Ohanning ;  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  Margaret  can  subjects,  of  which  the  *^  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Faller  Ossoli,"  by  W.  H.  Ohanning,  BaJph  Wal-  Hollow"  may  be  cited  as  an  isxample,  are  too 
do  Emerson,  and  James  Freeman  Olarke ;  the  national  in  feeling  and  in  local  character  and 
*^Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  by  Timothy  flint ;  a  color  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  and 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Mrs.  0.  M.  Eirkland ;  will  always  constitute  a  delightful  and  indispen- 
lives  of  Marion,  Greene,  and  Oaptain  John  sable  part  of  American  literature.    James  Feni- 
Smith,  by  W.  G.  Simms;  the  lives  of  the  In-  more  Oooper(l78a-1861)  has  the  credit  of  giving 
dian  chiefs  Joseph  Brant  and  Bed  Jacket,  by  the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in 
W.  L.  Stone ;  the  life  of  Bishop  A.  W.  Griswold,  the  new  world,  and  through  his  works  American 
by  J.  S.  Stone;  '^Memoir  of  Bev.  Dr.  Buck-  literature  became  first  generally  known  abroad. 
minster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckminster,"  by  His  ^*  Spy,"  his  nautical  tales,  including  "  The 
^rs.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee ;  the  "  Life  of  The-  Pilot"  and  "  The  Bed  Bover,"  which,  according 
ophilus  Parsons,"  by  his  son  TheophUus  Par-  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Beview,"  gave  him  "  the 
sons ;  ^*  Memoirs  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,"  by  empire  of  the  sea,"  and  above  all  his  series  of 
^*  A.  Park ;  the  '^  Life  of  Washington  Irving,"  Indian  stories,  abounding  in  lively  pictures  of 
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forest  life,  by  their  freshneas,  power,  and  noY-  of  the  Groteeqne  and  Arabesque,^  and  ofts 

elty,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  fictiona,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811-'49),  a. 

in  both  hemispheres;  and  some  of  them,  in-  hibit  extraordinary nietaphjsicalacateQesd 

eluding  ^*  The  Spy*^  and  *^  The  Last  of  the  Mo-  a  wild  and  gloomy  imagination ;  bm  his  sk 

hicans,"  have  probably  been  translated  into  lytical  power,  onLike  that  of  HawthonK,! 

more  languages  than  any  other  works  of  fiction,  seldom  pervaded  by  any  moral  sentiment,  sei 

Aa  a  novelist,  he  was  deficient  in  some  of  his  finest  creations,  though  they  are  elabmtce 

the  chief  requisites  of  his  calling;  but  his  fac-  with  skill,  have  little  human  interest  X.  ?. 

nlty  of  description,  and  quick,  appreciation  of  WiUis  (born  1807)  has  obtained  a  unique  rc> 

what  was  tangible  and  characteristic  in  his  na-  ntation  as  a  delineator  of  the  lights  and  shtd- 

tive  land,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  success  un-  ows  which  flit  over  the  surface  of  socictt 

surpassed  perhaps  by  any  contemporary  novel-  and  his  style,  remarkable  for  its  felicitj,  not  is 

ist,  and  which  has  been  described  as  ^^  a  rich  say  happy  audacity  of  expression,  is  in  i^ 

and  legitimate  fruit  of  American  genius."    The  cord  with  his  subjects.    His  prose  writiisa, 

success  of  Oooper  gave  to  the  novel  of  adven-  though  including  many  tales,  belong  perlijja 

ture  and  backwoods  life,  or  that  founded  upon  more  properly  to  the  departments  of  travels  and 

colonial  and  revolutionary  incidents,  a  popu-  belles-lettres.     As  pictnres  of  domestic  life 

larity  which  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  among  the  ancients,  the  *■'  Zenobia,"  ^'Proboi,'^ 

chief  form  of  fiction  cultivated ;  and  among  and  ^^  Julian"  of  William  Ware  (179T>1S52)  are 

many  meritorious  works  of.  this  class  may  be  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  prodnctioDi  in 

mentioned  "  The  Dutchman's  Fireside"  and  English  literature.  To  this*  class  akobekwg 
*^  Westward  Ho"  of  James  Kirke  Paulding    ^^  Philothea,"  a  tale  of  Athens  in  ike  ^;b 

(1779-1860),  a  vigorous  and  successful  writer;  of  Pericles,  by  Mrs.  Child,  and  ^*Tbe  Eomffl 

"Bob  of  the  Bowl,"  "Swallow  Barn,"  and  Traitor,"  by  Henry  William  Herbert  (18a7-S?), 

"  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  by  James  Pendleton  a  successful  contributor  to  many  depaitmeoQ 

Kennedy  (born  1795);  **  Bedwood,"  "Hope  of  literature,  and  well  known  under  the  pseo- 
Leslie,"  "  The  Linwoods,"  and  other  pleasing  donyme  of  "  Frank  Forester."  For  isYectka 
pictures  of  early  American  life,  by  Miss  0.  M.  and  graphic  power  Herman  MelvOle's  tsles 
Sedgwick;  "The  Partisan,"  " Mellichampe,"  of  ocean  adventure,  including  ^^Typee^ud 
"  The  Yemassee,"  "  Guy  Rivers,"  and  numerous    "  Omoo,"  stand  perhaps  at  the  head  of  to 

other  tales  by  W.  G.  Simms  Cbom  1806),  one  of  class  in  American  literature,  and  haye  bees 
the  most  dramatic  and  proline  of  American  an-    widely  read  and  admired  abroad.   The  ''B^* 

thors,  and  who  has  drawn  largely  from  the  le-  her"  and  "  Ealoolah"  of  W.  8.  Majo,  ssd 

gendary  history  of  tlie  southern  states  for  his  ma-  the  lively  sketches  of  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise  (Hurt 

terials ;  "  Hobomok"  and  "  The  Rebels,"  by  Mrs.  Gringo),  are  successfhl  attempts  in  the  sssi 

L.  M.  Child  (born  1802);  "Seventy-Six"  and  field.    The  most  popular  novel  of  the piwfitf 

other  works  by  John  Neal ;  "  A  New  Home,"  century  was  the  "  Unde  Tom*8  Calwi*'  d 

by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Eirkland ;  the  border  tales  of  Dr.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  an  anti-sliTSj 

Robert  Bird  (1808-^64) ;  and  works  by  Timothy  fiction,  which  has  circulated  by  miQitos  of 

Flint  (1780-1840),  James  Hall  (bom  1798),  C.  F.  copies  in  many  languages,  and  deeply  moTedtla 

Hoffman  (born  1806),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  C.  W.  Web-  public  heart  in  Europe  and  America,  not  mm 

her,  and  others.    For  finish  of  style,  delicacy  of  on  account  of  the  moral  of  the  story  than  of  ie 

psychological  insight,  and  power  in  delineating  pathos,  its  dramatic  fervor,  its  delightiol  h- 

the  darker  features  of  life  and  the  emotions  of  mor,  and  its  inimitable  pictures  of  negro  lik, 

guilt  and  pain,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (born  "I>red,"hersecondanti-daveryromance,Bl«* 

1804)  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  American  haps  a  work  of  more  power  than  its  predeeessar, 

novelists.    Writing  on  national  subjects,  and  although  less  popular.;  and  among  her  fiobs^ 

delighting  especially  in  the  gloomy  passages  of  quent  productions  are  the  "  Minister's  WooiBgi 

NcTvr  England  colonial  history,  he  has  employed  remarkable  for  its  pictures  of  social  and  religiois 

fiction  less  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  prac-  life  in  New  England  during  the  last  eentm^. 

tical  life  or  of  adding  to  the  creations  of  the  the  "Pearl  of  Grr's  Island,"  and  "Agnes  of 

imaginative  world,  than  of  solving  psycho-  Sorrento."    Gf  other  novels  founded  upon  th« 

logical  problems.    His  "  Scarlet  Letter"  and  slavery  question,  the  "  White  Slave,'' by  Ricb- 

" House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  were  preceded  ard  Hildreth,  and  *^Ida  May,"  by  Mary  Iw 

by  a  variety  of  fancy  sketches  and  historical  don  (Mrs.  Pike),  may  be  cited  as  examples;  m 

narratives,  published  under  the  titles  of  "  Twice-  the  "  Partisan  Leader,"  by  Beverly  Tttckcr,  pob- 

Told  Tales"  and  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  lished  originally  many  years  a^  has  recewy 

which  in  point  of  style  and  subtle  analysis  attracted  attention  from  its  political  sagnifiojWj 

of  character  are  among  the  most  exquisite  of  in  connection  with  the  war  against  tiie  f<^ 

the  minor  productions  of  American  literature,  union.    Gf  prose  fictions  by  anthers  whoMW 

The  "Blithedale  Romance,"  the  next  in  the  won  distinction   principally  in  oU»er  tiId 

order  of  his  novels,  is  marked  by  similar  char-  of  literature,  the  most  deserving  of  d<*^  ?* 

acteristics;  and  the  "  Marble  Faun,"  the  most  "Monaldi,"by  Washington Allston(17r9-l«S}; 

elaborate  and  powerfully  drawn  of  all  his  works,  "Paul  Felton"  and  other  tales  published  bj 

contains  in  addition  pictures  of  Italian  life  and  R.  H.  Dana  (bom  1T87)  in  the  "Idle  m, 

scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.    The  "Tales  a  serial  edited  by  himself;  "Hyperion,  » 
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series  of  charming  piotnres  of  Bcenery  and  already  treated  is  that  of  jnvenile  Hteratnre, 
manners  in  Europe,  connected  by  a  thread  of  to  which  several  authors  have  exclusively  de- 
Btory,  and  *^  Eavanagh,''  by  H.  W.  Longfellow  voted  themselves,  and  among  the  contributors 
(born  1807)  ;  **  Leaves  from  Margaret  Hmith^s  to  which  are  many  of  those  previously  men- 
Journal,*'  by  J.  G.  Whittier  (born  1808),  and  tioned.    The  first  place  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
**  Elsie  Venner,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  S.  G.  Goodrich,  whose  numerous  little  books  for 
(bom  1809).    The  humorous  writers  are  repre-  the  instruction  or  edification  of  children,  pub- 
sented  by   Seba  Smith,  author  of  the  well  lished  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Peter  Far- 
known  letters  of  ^*  Mfgor  Jack  Downing,^'  Oor-  ley,''  have  had  a  prodigious  circulation  in  Eu- 
nelias   Mathews,  J.  0.  Neal  (1807-48),  R.  0.  rope  as  well  as  America.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Sands  (1799-1882),  W.  G.  Clark  (1810-'41),  has  written  some  delightful  tales  for  children ; 
G.  H.  Derby,  F.  S.  Oozzens,  G.  D.  Prentice,  Jacob  Abbott  (born  1808)  is  the  author  of  the 
andO.  F.  Briggs;  beside  Irving,  whose  "Knick-  popular  "Rollo,"  "  Lucy,"  "  Franconia,"  and 
erbocker's  History  of  New  York"  is  perhaps  other  series  of  stories,  and  of  numerous  juvenile 
the  most  elaborate  piece  of  humor  in  the  na-  histories ;  and  W.  M.  Simonds,  John  Bonner,  F. 
tional  literature ;  Paulding,  who  in  comunction  0.  Woodworth,  George  Taylor,  Charles  Nord- 
with  Irving  produced  the  ^*'  Salmagundi;"  and  hoff,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Judson  (Fanny  Forester,  1817- 
some  others  mentioned  above.    Holmes  pos-  '64),  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lippincott  (Grace  Greenwood), 
sesses  a  copious  vein  of  original  humor,  which  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Miss 
however  appears  fo  the  best  advantage  in  his  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny 
poems  and  miscellaneous  prose  writings.    The  Fern),  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Neal)  Haven, 
list  of  American  humorous  writings  would  be  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ejiight,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Carter,  Mrs.  H. 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  that  class  S.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Hubbell,  and  many  others  have 
of  grotesque  tales  of  which  the  "  Big  Bear  of  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
Arkansas"  and  the  "Quarter  Race  in  Ken-  species  of  literature. — ^The  poetry  of  this  period, 
tucky,"  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  afford  characteristic  in  view  of  the  absorbing  industrial  life  of  the 
specimens.     Among  otner  writers  of  prose  fie-  people,  has  shown  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
tion  may  be  enumerated  Svlvester  Judd  (1818-  abundant  development ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
^53),  author  of  "  Margaret,"  a  tragic  tale  of  New  the  number  of  writers  is  more  numerous  here 
England  life,  and  "  Richard  Edney ;"  T.  S.  Fay,  than  in  any  other  country.    Notwithstanding 
G.  P.  Thompson,  Brantz  Mayer,  T.  S.  Arthur,  J.  also  the  limited  range  of  native  subjects,  which 
V.  Huntington,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  L.  M.  Sargent,  makes  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  country 
F.  W.  Shelton,  George  Wood,  J.  H.  Ingraham,  in  some  respects  an  imitation  or  rather  a  oon- 
P.  P.  Cooke,  J.  E.  Cooke,  J.  G.  Holland,  R.  B.  tinuation  of  that  of  other  lands,  the  grand  fta- 
Kimball,  C.G.Leland,X.  Donald  McLeod,G.W.  tures  of  national  scenery,  legend,  and  history 
Curtis,  A.  S.  Roe,  H.  P.  Myers,  J.  B.  Cobb,  and  have  not  failed  of  capable  illustrators,  while 
Robert  T.  S.  Lowell.    The  female  writers  of  fie-  the  familiar  imagery  of  an  older  civilization  has 
lion  of  this  period  constitute  a  numerous  and  been  often  reproduced  with  force  and  original- 
important  body,  and  the  works  of  some  of  them  ity.    Among  those  who  have  made  a  felicitous 
are  not  exceeded  in  popularity  by  any  contem-  use  of  native  materials,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
porary  writings  of  their  dass.   It  will  suffice  to  nent  and  thoroughly  American  is  William  Cul- 
mention,  in  addition  to  works  already  referred  len  Bryant  (bom  1794),  whose  poems,  the  fruits 
to,  the  several  series  of  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  by  of  meditation  rather  than  of  passion  or  imagi- 
Miss  Eliza  Leslie  (1787-1867) ;  the  **  Three  Ez-  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  descriptive 
periments  of  Living,"  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee ;  "  The  powers,  their  serene  and  elevated  philosophy, 
Wide,  Wide  World"  and  "  Queechy,"  by  Miss  and  noble  simplicity  of  language.  His  "  Thana- 
Susan  Warner;  "Ruth  Hall," '^ Fern  Leaves,"  topsis"  is  in  a  high  strain  of  contemplative 
and  other  popular  productions,  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  W.  poetry,  and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  nature  in 
Parton  (Fanny  Fern) ;  "  The  Household  of  Bon-  the  western  world  have  suggested  many  of  his 
verie,"  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield ;  "  Naomi,"  by  most  characteristic  minor  pieces.    Richard  H. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee ; "  Charms  and  Counter-Charms,"  Dana  (born  1787)  was  one  of  the  first  in  Amer- 
by  Miss  M.  J.  Mackintosh ;  beside  numerous  vol-  ica  to  oreak  away  from  the  school  of  Pope,  and 
umes  by  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Embury,  Mrs.  C.  his  "  Buccaneer,"  a  narrative  of  crime  and  ret- 
L  Hentz,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Stephens,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  ribution,  had  no  slight  infiuence  in  directing 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs.  A.  C.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie,  the  poetical  taste  of  the  country.    He  has  been 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southw^rth,  Miss  A.  B.  War-  called  "  the  most  psychological  of  American 
ner,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  (Trusta),  Mrs.  Alice  Brad-  poets,"  and  the  solemnity  of  tone  which  per- 
iBy  (Neal)  Haven,  Miss  Alice  (Jarey,  Miss  Caro-  vades  his  works  indicates  an  imagination  deeply 
line  Chesebro,  Mrs.  E.  Robinson  O'&l^))  ^^  moved  by  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements 
Haria  Cumming,  Miss  H.  E.  Prescott,  Mrs.  Vir-  in  humanity.    Charles  Sprague  (bom  1791)  is 

flnia  Terhune  (Marion  Harlan),  Miss  A.  J.  the  author  of  an  "  Ode  to  ShaJcespeare,"  a  met- 

vans,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Eastman,  rical  essay  on  *^  Curiosity,"  and  a  few  other 

Hrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sadlier,  pieces;   J.  G.  Percival  (1795-1857)  possessed 

Hrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  a  remarkable  command  of  language  and  metre, 

^.  E.  Hewitt  (Stebbings),  and  many  others. —  and  his  "Coral  Grove"  and  *'New  England" 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  departments  are  established  favorites ;  the  few  poetical  re- 
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nudns  of  Washington  ADston  (1779-1848),  in*  *^fflceklon  in  Amor*'  has  mnchof  the  s^i 
oinding  the  *'  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,^  evince  an  the  old  ScandinaTJan  legend ;  and  in  ^  £fs^ 
exuberant  fancy  and  much  metrical  skill ;  and  line"  and  ^'  The  Song  of  Htawatha"  (the  btk 
Joseph  Bodman  Drake  (1796-1820)  produced  in  theme,  sentiment,  and  treatment,  the  ma 
the  *^  Culprit  Fay,"  an  imaginative  poem,  ex-  thoroughly  aboriginal  poem  yet  writteol  i^ 
quisitely  versified,  although  the  taste  of  the  has  made  the  first  suocessfhl  attonpt  on  a  c«& 
poet  in  transporting  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  siderable  scale  to  naturalize  the  hexameter  a 
old  world  into  the  primeval  solitudes  of  the  trochaic  measures  in  English  literatare.  }{x 
new  is  questionable.    Of  all  American  poets  of  the  poetry  of  J.   G.  Whittier  has  Its. 
who  have  written  so  little,  the  most  popular  prompted  by  his  opposition  to  slaverr,  and  i: 
perhaps  is  Fitz-6reene  Halleck  (bom  1795),  occasional  pieces  he  rises  to  a  strun  of  geniii^ 
whose  *'  Marco  Bozzaris"  and  lines  on  Robert  lyrical  exaltation.    Of  this  character  are  h 
Burns  are  fine  specimens  of  the  martial  lyric  **  Massachusetts  to  Virginia"  and  ^'Astrss  c 
and  the  elegiac  poem,  as  weU  as  of  that  union  the  Oi^itol.^'   In  other  poems  he  unites  t6!ld^^ 
of  sound  with  sense  which  in  the  estimation  of  ness  and  grace  with  much  simplicitj  of  k- 
many  constitutes  the  true  theory  of  versification,  guage.    James  Bnssell  Lowell  (bora  1819) » 
His  longest  poem,  ^*  Fanny,"  is  pervaded  by  a  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  younger  poete 
light  vein  of  irony,  sometimes  incongruously  of  this  period,  and  his  serious  WTitiags  $Te  ear 
introduced  into  his  pieces  devoted  to  serious  nest  and  phUanthropbio  in  tone,  ekrited  k 
subjects.    The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis  sentiment,  and  of  high  artistic  merit  in  the  odd- 
are  written  with  feeling  and  artistic  finish ;  in  struction.    He  is  perhaps  the  ablest  d  Ameri- 
his  other  poems  the  verbal  felicity  and  sprightly  can  satirists,  and  has  giuned  a  unique  T«|»ita- 
fancy  characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  are  dis-  tion  as  a  humorist  by  his  '*  Biglov  Papers,^  a 
cemible.    The  few  brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo  which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Kew  Engbud 
£mer8on  (born  1 808),  of  which  ^*  The  Problem"  is  given  with  great  verbal  and  idiomatic  comm- 
and the  lines  ^^  To  a  Humble  Bee"  afford  exam-  ness.    The  {H'ose  introductions  to  tbeae  poes 
pies,  are  remarkable  for  their  Q^ftii^t  imagery  have  a  subtle  humor  which  can  be  b»t  a^ 
and  originality  of  thought.    The  early  song  predated  by  those  femailiar  with  the  local  pecs- 
writers  of  the  period  are  represented  by  G.  P.  liarities  they  illustrate.     Not  less  coospifs- 
Morris  (bom  1802),  the  most  populaV  of  Ids  class  ous  as  a  humorist  is  O.  W.  Holmei^  the  iocs; 
in  America,  and  Edward  Ooates  Pinkney  (1803-  effective  writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  ds- 
'28)  and  0.  F.  Hoffman,  whose  amatory  or  con-  tinguished  by  a  dear,  concise,  and  manljitjle. 
vi vial  verses  are  gracefully  written  and  well  For  the  mingled  pungency  and  g^isHty  of  tii 
adapted  to  music.    Among  other  early  writers  humor  he  is  unrivalled  among  American  poet»j 
of  the  period  who  are  remembered  for  one  or  and  his  '^  Old  Ironsides"  and  ^  La  Grismr' 
more  successful  poems,  are  F.  8.  Key  (1779-  showhimcapableof  high  lyric  flights  as  wdl  is 
1843),  author  of  the  ''  Star-Spangled  Banner ;"  of  pathetic  expression.    In  his  knowled^  <tf 
B.  H.  Wilde  (1789-1847),  of  the  song  com-  local  dialects  and  idioms  he  is  not  inferior  to 
mencing  "  My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose ;"  Lowell.  J.  G.  Saxe  (bom  1816)  is  knows  cbielr 
and  John  Howard  Payne  (1792-1852),  whose  as  a  hiimorous  poet,  and  his  verses  eigoj  a  coi- 
'^Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  known  wherever  the  siderable  popularity.    A.  B.  Street  (born  1811) 
English  language  is  spoken.  The  poems  of  £.  A.  has  devoted  himself  more  than  any  otbarai* 
Poe  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  his  prose  tive  poet  to  the  romantic  aspects  of  AnKiieu 
writings,  and  are  charflu^terized  by  a  shadowy  scenery  and  forest  life,  and  his  works  centec 
and  gloomy  imagination,  and  a  fascinating  mel-  manystriking  and  picturesque  descripdve  ps^ 
odyofrhytiim.  Hislongestpoem,  "TheBaven,"  sages.    Among   other   poets  and  ocobwmI 
illustrates  his  facility  in  harmonizing  sentiment  writers  of  verses  of  this  period,  all  of  wm 
with  rhytiimical  expression;  and  his '^  Annabel  have  produced  some  pieces  of  high  maij, 
Lee,"  "  Haunted  Palace,"  and  "  Bells"  are  con-  may  be  mentioned  John  Pierpont  (bom  w). 
Btructed  with  equal  skill.    The  most  artistic  John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  Andrews  A«rt» 
and  cosmopolitan  of  American  poets,  and  the  (1786-1853),  Henry  Ware,  jr.  (1W4-18«A  i 
most  widely  read  abroad,  is   H.  W.  Long-  CUwon,  W.  G.  Simms,  B.  0.  Sands,  G.  W.J>wuft 
fellow,  whose  genius  has  been  powerfully  in-  A.  G.  Greene,  Bufos  Dawes,  Samner  iMm 
fluenced  by  the  literature  and  historic  associar  Fairfield,  James  Aldrich,  George  I-^^^t  (y."" 
tions  of  the  old  worid,  while  in  the  choice  and  Bethune,  G.  D.  Prentice,  ^J«°^*  ^rr 
treatment  of  lus  principal  subjects  he  is  emi-  William  Groswell,  Thomas  ^"f^^      r^ 
nently  American.  His  minor  poems  are  chiefly  gher,  Park  Beigamin,  Albert  ^%^^^^ 
meditative,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  Ralph  Hoyt,  W.  G.  Clark,  Seba  ^'yj  i* 

tbft  VArhnl  feliftitv.  nnA  fht\  nnvftltv  AnA  Anno-  nhAnnincr.  H.  T.  Tnokerman.  B.  B.  HH*-  "* 


the  verbal  felicity,  and  the  novelty  and  appo-    Channing,  H.  T^  Tudkerman, 
siteness  of  the  imagery  give  life  and  freshness  to    H.  0.  Hosn 
the  rather  trite  maxims  which  they  embody.    A.  C.  Ooxe, 


of  this  class,  have  been  aptly  described  as    J.  T.  Fields;  and  among  the  V^^  ^ 
"gems   set   with   consummate    taste."     His    J.  B.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Boker,  T.  i«- i*«^ 
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Jayard  Ta^or,  B.  H.  Stoddard,  W.  Allan  Bnt-  ator,"  by  B.  M.  Bird ;  "  Witchcraft,*'  by  Cor- 

er,  P.  Y.  Hayne,  0.  G.  Leland,  B.  T.  S.  Low-  nelina  Mathews ;  and  *^  Fashion,"  by  Mrs.  A. 

dl,  H.  H.  Caldwell,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  A.  J.  H.  C.  (Mowatt)  Bitchie  (bom  1821) ;  several  of 

!)aganne,  and  £•  0.  Stedman.     The  female  which  have  proved  good  acting  plays,  and 

>oet3  of  the  period  comprise  Mrs.  Sigonrney,  still  retain  possession  of  the  stage.    In  the 

inthor  of  many  beantifu  pieces  characterized  department  of  poetry  may  also  be  classed  sev- 

)y  feminine  delicacy  and  reli^ons  sentiment ;  eral  writers  who  have  executed  metrical  trans- 

ytrs.  Maria  Brooks  (Maria  del'  Ocddente,  1796*  lationa  of  merit  from  the  German,  Italian,  and 

845),    whose    principal    poem,    "  Zophiel,"  other  langnages.   The  most  eminent  of  these  is 

(vinoes  a  high  degree  of  mia^native  power,  Longfellow,  whose  versions  of  Bishop  Tegn^r's 

ind  was  praised  by  Sonthey;  Lncretia  Maria  '^Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  the 

)avidson  (1808-'25),  and  her  sister  Margaret  Schwwne  Bitter  and  other  ballads  by  Uhland, 

lOUer  Davidson  (1828-'88),  who  are  instances  are  well  known.    0.  T.  Brooks  has  translated 

)f  rare  though  melancholy  precocity  in  the  the  jFbvat  of  Goethe  and  numerous  other  pieces 

irt;  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood  (1812-'50),  from  the  German;  G.  G.  Leland,  some  of  the 

■emorkable  for  her  playfulness  of  fancy  and  choicest  songs  of  Heine ;  W.  H.  Fumess,  Sohil- 

acility  of  expression;  Miss-H.  F.  €k>uld,  a  ler's  ^^  Song  of  the  Bell ;"  and  K  L.  Frothing- 

>leasiQg  and  natural  writer ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  ham  and  J.  S.  Dwight,  many  of  the  minor  poems 

lowe  (bom  1819),  whose  ^^  Passion  Flowers"  of  this  and  other  German  autiiors.    T.  W.  Par- 

md  other  poems  are  distinguished  by  a  pecn*  sons  has  made  one  of  the  best  English  transla- 

iar  earnestness  of  feeling   and   expression;  tions  of  Dante^s  great  epic;  GeorffcTicknor  has 

lirs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble  (bom  1811),  who  versified  choice  extracts  from  the  Spanish  poets; 

izhibits  similar  characteristics ;  Mrs.  £.  Oakes  and  B.  H.  Wilde,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Nichols 

^inith,  author .  of  a  melodious  and  imagin-  have  translated  with  taste  from  Tasso,  Sannaza- 

itire  poem   entitled    *^  The   SLoless  Ohild ;"  ro,  and  Manzoni. — Under  the  head  of  criticism, 

iCrs.  Caroline  Gilman,  Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace  essays,  belles-lettres,  lectures  or  discourses, 

jreenwood),  Mrs.  A.  B.  Welby,  Mrs.  K  0.  £m-  and  that  species  of  miscellaneous  works  which 

mry,  Mrs.  Louisa  McOord,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  owe  their  charm  to  a  felicitous  blending  of 

i^hitman,  Mrs.  A.  0.  (Lynch)  Botta,  Mrs.  £»-  fact  and  fancy,  or  of  sentiment  and  thought, 

elle  Anna  Lewis,  Mrs.  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Oa-  may  be  classed  a  numerous  body  of  authors 

'ey  and  her  sister  Phosbe  Carey,  Mrs.  Ellet,  who  were  so  inadequately  represented  in  the 

lira.  S.  J.  Hale,  Miss  Caroline  May,  Mrs.  Ma-  two  preceding  periods  that  the  department 

ia  Lowell,  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Mrs.  E.  P.  now  under  consideration  may  almost  be  said  to 

Lee,  Mrs.  Rosa  V.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  V .  French,  have  sprang  into  existonce  since  1820.    The 

tfrs.  M.  £.  Hewitt  (Stobbings),  Miss  Rose  Ter-  establishment  of  the  ^^  North  American  Be* 

7,  Mrs.  M.  S.  B.  Dana  (SMndler),  and  many  view"  in  1816,  followed  within  a  few  years  by 

>thers.    Moral  purity,  love  of  nature,  domestic  that  of  the  "American  Quarterly  Beview,"  the 

iffeotion,  and  graceful  expression  are  the  gener-  >'  Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  the  "  Christian 

d  characteristics  of  the  writings  of  the  above;  Examiner,"  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 

md  80  far  as  their  poetry  has  exerdsed  any  in*  and  other  periodicals,  gave  the  first  consider- 

luence  on  practical  life,  it  haa  had  a  tendency  able  impulse  to  literary  criticism  and  essay 

»  refine  taste  and  cultivate  good  sentiments,  writing  on  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic 

Dramatic  literature  haa  been   cultivated  by  scale;   and  the  production  of  the  essays  of 

comparatively  few  writers,  and,  with  occasionid  William  EUery  Channing  (1780-1842)  on  "  Na* 

exceptions,  nothing  of  very   decided   mark,  tional Literature,"  ^^ Milton,"  "Napoleon Bona- 

sitber  in  style,  sentiment,  or  plot,  has  yet  been  parte,"  "F^n^lon,"  and  "  Self-Culture,"  and  of 

icoomplished.    J.  A.  Hillhouse  (178^1841),  a  the  thorughtful  and  highly  finished  articles  by 

inan  of  ripe  scholarship  and  fine  taste,  excelled  R.  H.  Dana,  published  in  his  own  "  Idle  Man" 

in  that  species  of  poetic  literature  illustrated  and  the  "  North  American  Beview,"  may  be 

by  the  writi^  of  Browning,  Henry  Taylor,  said  to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  literary  his- 

uid  others  in  Imgland,  and  which  may  be  <»dled  tory  of  the  country.    Contemporary  with  these 

the  written  drama.    His  "Hadad,"  founded  were  John   Qnincy  Adams,  William   Tudor, 

apon  Jewish  tradition,  **  Percy's  Masque,"  and  Joseph  Story,  Edward  and  A.  H.  Everett,  W.  H. 

other  dramas,  though  unfitted  for  representetion,  Prescott,  F.  C.  Gray,  GFeorge  Ticknor,  E.  T. 

are  conceived  with  taste  and  carefully  finished.  Channing,  Robert  Widsh,  G.  C.  Yerplanck,  J. 

Cr.  H.  Boker  has  produced  "  Calaynos,"  a  tra-  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  Gilman,  Wil- 

S^y  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  history  of  liam  Ware,  R.  C.  Sands,  OrviUe  Dewey,  Dr.  J. 

the  Spanish  Moors,  and  other  dramatic  pieces  W.  Francis,  W.  G.  Simms,  John  Neal,  Francis 

^  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wayland,  Henry  Reed,  F.  L.  Hawks,  C.  S. 

Howe,  a  high-wrought  drama  entitled  ^^  The  Henry,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  and  H.  S.  Legar^ 

World's  Own."    Among  other  works  of  this  most  of  whom  have  written  with  taste  upon  sub- 

dass  may  be  mentioned  ^^  Brutus,"  by  J.  H.  jects  connected  with  philosophy,  morals,  politi- 

Payne;  ^^Metamora,"  by  J.  A.  Stone;  "Jack  cal  and  social  economy,  and  general  literature. 

Oade,"  by  B.  J.  Conrad ;  "  Tortesa  the  Usurer"  Prominent  among  the  later  review  writers  and 

uid   "Bianca   Visconti,"    by   N.   P.  Willis;  essayists  is  R.  W.  Emerson,  an  original  and  in- 

'  Velaseo,"  by  Epes  Sargent ;    '^  The  Gladi-  dependent  thinker,  whose  views  of  religion  and 
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in  some  degree  of  Bociety  may  be  desoribed  as  Marvel)  ;  the  ^'Potiphar  Papers,]^]  by  G.T 

the  opposite  of  all  those  founded  upon  tradi-  Onrtis ;  ^^  Meister  Starrs  Skeldi  Book,''  I7C 

tion  and  aathority.    He  has  written  in  an  ab-  G.  Leland ;  and  the  "  Fern  Leaves"  of  lb 

stract  manner  upon  socia],  moral,  and  politi-  Parton,  are  popular  examples  of  what  fats  ks 

cal  questions;    and  his  style,  though  some-  accompllshed  by  other  antJiors.    Totlieseiich! 

times  obscure  by  reason  of  his  attempts  to  may  be  added  those  of  John  8and«son,G.^. 

condense   a   phuosophic   theory  into  a  few  Bethune,  M.  M.  Noah,  N.  Biddle,  Mrs.  C.  (£- 

brief  terms,  has  a  finished  beauty  and  signifi-  man,  James  Lawson,  T.  8.  Fay,  R.  IL  Chcki 

cance  which  have  secured  him  a  wide  circle  J.  J.  Jarves,  A.  K,  Gardner,  A.  B.  Alcot 

of  admirers,  particularly  in    New    £ngland,  0.  F.  Hoflfman,  K  S.  Gonld,  £.  Sanford,  J.  L 

where,    says   Hawthorne,   *'  his   mind   acted  H.  McOracken;  G.  H.  Calvert,  L.  L.  Noble,  hs 

upon  other  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with  Benjamin,  W.  G.  and  L.  G.  CHark,  E.  A.  Pc^ 

wonderful   magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  E  7.  flcf- 

npon  long  pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  face  bert,  H.  B.  Wallace,  G.  W.  Webbar,G.  W.Peck. 

to  face."    His  published  works  comprise  sev-  W.  E.  Burton,  Bobert  Tnmbull,  J.  L  Motl^ 

eral    series  of  *^  Essays,"   **The   Method   of  Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs.  Botia,  Epe 

Nature,"    "  Representative   Men,"    *'  English  Sargent,  Robert  Tomes,  C.  C.  Pise ;  and  ^ 

Traits,"  and  **  The  Conduct  of  life,"  several  following,  which  of  late  years  have  been  mm 

of  which  have  been  expanded  from  lectures  inmiediately  before  the  public :  H.  D.  Tborea:]. 

and  addresses,  a  department  of  literature  to  E.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Osgood,  H.  V.  Beflovi 

which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself.    Of  Parke  Godwin,  J.  R.  Lowell,  0.  A  Bristfti 

the  school  of  Emerson  was  Margaret  Fuller  (Carl  Benson),  J.  G.  Holland  (Tfanothy  Tit- 

Ossoli  (1810-'50),  author  of  "  Woman  in  the  comb),  R.  G.  White,  J.  Milton  Maekie,  T.  W. 

Nineteenth  Century,"  an  earnest  protest  i^iunst  Higginson,  R.  Strother,   O.  F.  Briggs,£.i 

the  commonly  received  views  of  the  social  po-  Hale,  G.  D.  Prentice,  George  Sumner,  0.  £. 

sition  of  women,  and  '^Papers  on  Dterature  Norton,  and  Theodore  Winthrop.    Amou^ibe 

and  Art,"  some  of  which  on^nally  appeared  in  works  illustrating  English  literatore  iutU 

the  *^  Dial,"  a  quarterly  publication  which  was  mentioned  the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  I7B.E 

for  several  years  the  organ  of  Emerson  and  his  Dana  and  H.  N.  Hudson,  and  the  edi&osof 

friends.    She /Wrote  with  point  and  brilliancy,  the  poet  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  H.  K.  Hajfes, 

and  in  general  acquirements  and  conversational  and  R.  G.  White ;  the  edition  of  Spenser  b^G. 

powers  was  probably  the  leading  woman  of  her  S.  Hillard;  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Gnj 

time  in  America.   The  most  conspicuous  names  by  Henry  Reed ;    that  of  Milton  bj  C  I^. 

among  the  younger  writers  are  those  of  E.  P.  Cleveland ;    that  of  Coleridge  by  W.  T.  & 

Whipple,  author  of  many  papers,  chiefiy  on  Shedd;  the  elaborate  series  of  British  poet;  l^ 

literature,  written  in  a  lively  and  perspicuous  F.  J.  Child,  assisted  by  J.  R.  Lowell  and  otb^: 

style ;  H.  T.  Tnckerman,  whose  contributions  to  and  various  writings  by  R.  H.  Dana,  1  A- 

the  critical  literature  of  die  country  show  a  re-  Everett,  J.  R.  Lowell,  J.  S.  Hart,  E.  P.  Vl^ 

fined  taste  and  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and  pie,  and  R.  W.  Emerson.  Translatiens  from  w 

heart ;  O.  A.  Brownson,  a  bold  and  powerfrd  German  metaphysicians  and  historians  bm 

writer  on  religion,  metaphysics,  and  politics;  been  made  by  George  Bancroft,  S.  M. Mc 

G.  S.  Hillard,  C.  0.  Felton,  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E.  G.  H.  Calvert,  W.  H.  Channing,  F.  E  Hed^ 

Ellis,  W.  H.  Furness,  W.  B.  O.  and  O.  W.  B.  and  Samuel  Osgood;  and  from  educational  icd 

Peabody,  G.  H.  Calvert,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs.  scientific  authors  as  well  as  writers  of  fictwa  is 

Mary  Putnam,  R.  W.  Griswold,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Germany  and  France,  by  a  variety  of  haads.- 

A.  P.  Peabody,  C.  H.  Briffham,  O.  B.  Froth-  The  department  of  oratory  and  political  scieaA 

Ingham,  and  Thomas  Hill.     Any  thing   like  tiiough  relatively  less  |>romineDt  ttum  o^ 

a  complete  enumeration  of  the  writers  who  preceding  period,  occupies  an  important  p»» 

have  gained  distinction  in  the  wide  field  of  m  contemporaneous  American  ^^^^l^ 

belles-lettres  or  magazine  literature  would  be  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Daniel  Web^ 

impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article;  (1782-1862),  Henry  CUy  (im-185S)i » d  J. 

and  only  those  who  are  generally  known  or  0.  Calhoun  (1782-1860),  considered  mere^ 

who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  their  class  literary  productions,  are  among  the  inteuMfiai 

can  be  mentioned.    The  most  distinguished  of  triumphs  of  the  country.    For  ^^"^  ^[?' 

all  is  Washington  Irving,  whose  "  Crayon  Pa-  pression,  breadth  and  force  of  ^^^^.^ 

pers,"  published  in  England  in  1822  under  the  style  strong,  simple,  and  sometimes  g^*^  fjj 

title  of  '*  The  Sketch  Book,"  represents  perhaps  forensic  arguments  and  publio  and  poiiwi 

the  author's  most  successful  attempts  in  elegant  speeches  of  Webster  may  rank  with  '**"'f^* 

literature.     The    "  Inklings   of  Adventure,"  pieces  of  oratory  in  any  ^"'^in^'K^  .^^j 

"Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  "Letters  from  under  taneous,  impassioned  ^^OV^^^^  y  .^^jr^ 

a  Bridge,'^  and  other  piquant  sketcles  of  peo-  the  other  hand,  depended  so  much  «'''**ijjj| 

pie  and  manners,  by  N.  P.  Willis ;  the  series  of  upon  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  ^J^^'  «^ 

discursive  essays  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  entitled  the  his  reputation  will  be  mostly  ^^^'^^'^^  a* 

"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  and  the  published  speeches  give  little  indicatioa  (wj^ 

"  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table ;"  the  "  Rev-  mastery  of  the  feelings  for  which  he  »«*»™r 

eries  of  a  Bachelor,"  by  D.  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  unrivalled.     Calhoun's  eloqoew*  w»  ?^ 
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mg^  oonoise,  and  only  oooasionally  impaft-  SalliTan,  Cl774r-lSS9\  Matthew  Oarey  ri760- 

sioned;  and  his  power,  as  Webster  has  observ-  1880),  J.  T.  Backingham,  Martm  Van  Boren 

ed,  ^^  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi-  (1782-1862),  W.  L.  Marcj  (1786-1857),  Thomas 

tlona,  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  Kitchie,  Joseph  Gales,  Robert  Walsh,  Isaac  Hill, 

earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner."    His  WiUiam  Leggett  (1802-^89),  Amos  Kendall, 

literary  remains  exhibit  unusual  philosophical  Oalvin  Oolton,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Nathan  Hale, 

acumen  and  power  of  analysis.    To  the  politi-  David  Hale,  Richard  Hildreth,  Joshua  Leavitt, 

oal  orators  and  statesmen  of  this  period  belong  Morton  McMichael,  Hamilton  Pleasants,  T.  R. 

also  John  Qiiincy  Adams  (1769-1848),  remark-  R.  Cobb,  G;  D.  Prentice.  W.  0.  Bryant,  J.  G. 

able  for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  and  Palfrey,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  Joseph  Ohan- 

bis  independence  of  judgment;  John  Randolph  dler,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 

of  Roanoke   (1798-1832),  (in   eccentric   but  John  Fletcher,  George  Fitzhugh,  J.  L.  O^Sulli- 

powerful  and  pointed  speaker,  and  a  master  of  van,  Edwin  Oroswell,  Thurlow  Weed,  J.  W. 

invective;  Albert  Gallatin  (1761-1849) ;  R.  Y.  Forney,  Horace  Greeley,  Parke  Godwin,  H.  J. 

Hayne  (1791-1889),  the  eloquent  antagonist  of  Raymond,  N.  Paschall,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  0.  H. 

Webster ;  De  Witt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  Tris-  Ray,  James  Brooks,  Erastus  Brooks,  and  many 

tarn   Burgess  (1770-1858),  George  MoDuffie  others.    Under  this  head  also  come  the  com- 

e-1851),  Suas  Wri^t  (1795-1847),  H.  S.  prehensive  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 

^  (1797-1848);    W.  0.  Preston  (1794-  of  the  United  States,"  by  Justice  Story,  the  leo- 

1860),  and  S.  S.  Prentiss  (1808-'60),  whose  tnres  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  A.  Duer  (1780- 

S reductions  represent  the  most  ornate  and  1858),  and  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  the 
orid  school  of  American  oratory ;  T.  H.  Ben-  United  States,"  by  G.  T.  Curtis.  The  most  emi- 
ton  (1782-1858),  whose  *'  Thirty  Years'  View"  nent  writers  on  political  economy  are  H.  C.  Ca- 
aad  '^Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in  Con-  rey  (bom  1798),  whose**  Principles  of  Political 
gress"  afford  invaluable  materials  to  the  his-  Economy," '*  Credit  System  in  France,  England, 
torian  of  national  politics;  A.  H.  Everett  and  the  United  States,"  **  The  Past,  the  Present, 
(1792-1847),  J.  R.  Pomsett  (1779-1851),  Lewis  and  the  Future,"  and  numerous  other  works, 
Oass  (bom  1782),  Levi  Woodbury  (1789-1851),  maintain  protection  doctrines  in  a  clear,  terse 
Caleb  Cushing  (born  1800),  John  Sergeant  style ;  President  Francis  Wayland  (born  1796) 
(1779-1852),  W.  H.  Seward  (1801),  J.  J.  Crit>  and  Henry  Vethake,the  latter  an  advocate  of  free 
tenden  (1785),  J.  M.  Hammond  (1807),  R.  C.  trade,  who  have  published  valuable  text  books 
Winthrop  (1809),  H.  A.  Wise  (1806),  S.  A.  on  the  subject ;  Francis  Lieber,  A.  H.  Everett, 
Douglas  (1813-'61),  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  (1809).  William  Leggett,  Beverly  Tucker,  Albert  Gal- 
The  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  period  latin,  John  Bristed,  Calvin  Colton,  Condy  Ra* 
with  respect  to  rhetorical  finish  and  elocution  guet,  Stephen  Colwcdl,  Francis  Bowen,  Alon- 
ia  Edward  Everett  (bom  1794),  whose  pro-  zo  Potter,  E.  C.  Seaman,  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
dnctionsj  including  his  oration  on  Washing-  G^rge  Opdyke,  W.  M.  Gouge,  and  William 
ton,  which  has  been  delivered  before  pubho  Madure.  The  writers  on  social  science  and 
assemblies  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  are  ethics  comprise  Francis  Lieber,  author  of  trea- 
thoroughly  American  in  tone,  and  possess  a  tises  on  '^Liberty  and  Self-Govemment"  and 
permanent  and  intrinsic  merit.  Rufus  Choate  "Political  Ethics;"  G.  H.  Calvert,  T.  Sedgwick, 
(1799-1859),  in  his  forensic  arguments  and  A.  Gurowski,  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  who  have 
occasional  public  addresses,  exhibited  not  less  discussed  the  subject  generally.  W.  L.  Garri- 
rhetorical  excellence  and  more  fervor  than  son,  Richard  Hildreth,  T.  D.  Weld,  H.  R.  Help- 
Everett;  and  Charles  Sumner  (born  1811)  er,  M.  D.  Conway,  E.  M.  Steams,  T.  String- 
excels  in  strength  and  clearness  of  state-  fellow,  G.  Fitzhugh,  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  oth- 
ment,  ripe  scholarship,  and  nobility  of  diction,  ers  have  written  on  the  institution  of  slavery ; 
Among  the  anti-slavery  orators,  to  which  class  W.  P.  Foulke,  L.  Dwight,  J.  S.  Gk)uld,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  properly  belongs,  mi^  be  enumer-  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  on  prison  discipline  and 
ated  Wendell  Phillips  (born  1811),  a  vigorous  kindred  topics ;  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall  on  the 
and  impulsive  speaker,  frequently  rising  to  a  rights  of  woman. — ^In  no  department  has  the 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence;  J.  R.  Giddings  intellectual  development  of  the  country  been 
(1795),  Cassius  M.  Clay  (1810),  Theodore  Par-  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  jurisprudence, 
ker  (1810-'60),  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  (1818),  R.  and  the  treatises,  digests,  and  reports  emanat- 
W.  Emerson,  Frederic  DougUss  (1817),  and  G.  ing  from  American  authors  and  jurists  already 
B.  Cheever  (1807),  whose  oratory  in  general  fiU  several  thousand  volumes,  and  form  a  valu- 
exhibits  similar  characteristics.  The  list  of  able  addition  to  legal  literature.  The  "  Com- 
occasional  orators,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  mentaries  on  American  Law,"  by  James  Kent, 
most  of  the  foregoing,  includes  those  of  Joseph  published  in  1826-^80,  are  written  with  great 
Story  (1779-1845),  James  Kent  (1768-1847),  dearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  censtitute 
G.  C.  Yerplanck  (1786),  Horace  Binney  (1780),  the  chief  manual  of  general  rSerence  and  ele- 
T.  S.  Grimke  (1786-1834),  Orville  Dewey  mentary  instruction.  Cf  the  numerous  works 
(1794),  Horace  Bushnell  (1802),  E.  H.  Chapin  of  Justice  Story,  those  on  equity  jurieprn- 
(1814),  H.  B.  Bascom  (1796),  G.  S.  Hillard  dence,  partnership,  b^lments,  and  '*  The  Con- 
(1808),  H.  W.  Bellows  (1814),  and  many  oth-  flict  of  Laws,"  are  well  known  everywhere ;  the 
ers..   The  political  writers  comprise  William  ^^ Elements  oflntemational  Law"  and  *^  History 
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of  the  Law  of  KationB,''  hj  Henry  Wheaton,  proportion  of  the  TJnitariaii  deigy  hire  sm 

have  become  standard  works  of  reference  in  been  graduivted.    Prominent  among  these  voe 

Europe;  and  the  treatises  of  Edward  Livings-  Andrews  Norton  ^1786-1858),  aa(horQfatRt> 

ton  on  penal  law,  of  Simon  Greenleaf  on  evi-  tise  on  the  ^'Gennmeneflsof  theGospdsf  B& 

dence,  of  Wilhsu^  Phillips  on  insurance,  of  F.  rr  Ware,  Henry  Ware,  jr^  and  William  lot 

Wharton  on  criminal  law,  beside  many  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  N.  L  Frothing 

David  Hoiftnan,  St.  George  Tucker,  J.  K.  An-  James  Walker,  Orville  Dewey,  F.  W.  P.  Grea- 

gell,  John  Bouvier,  G.  T.  Cartis,  L.  8.  Gnsh-  wood,  W.  H.  Fumess,  and  G.  W.  Bnrnap.  Of 

mg,  W.  A.  and  John  Dner,  F.  Hilliard,  Mur-  somewhat  later  date  are  A.  P.  PeabodT,&8nn«& 

ray  Hoffinan,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Osgood,  F.H.  Hedge,  G.E.  Ellis,  H.W.'BeDm 

Sedgwick,    W.   W.    Story,    and   others,    are  A.A.Livermore,0.  A.Bartol,A.B.VozzeT,ei 

creditable  to  the  legal  learning  of  the  country.  J.  F.  Clarke.  Distingnished  from  these  is  ant; 

— ^The  theological  and  religious  writers  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  UnitarianiflQi,  chiefly  np- 

period  comprise  a  numerous  and  able  body,  resented  by  Theodore  Parker  (ISlO-^GOXvboe 

whose  works,  devoted  rather  to  practical  illua-  writings  evince  profonnd  scholarship  aad  kgi- 

tration  than  to  theoretical  speculation,  have  in  cal  method,  and  famish  frequent  examples  d 

many  instances  become  standard  autiioritiea  on  rhetorical  beauty  and  force.    On  polidc&I  icd 

the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and,  in  view  social  questions  he  also  wrote  and  spoke  rid- 

of  the  multiplicity  of  sects  from  which  they  peculiar  earnestness.     The  prin<^  vriters 

emanate,  express  unusually  broad  and  catholic  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomiiiitioo  are 

views.    In  the  department  of  biblical  criticism  Bishop  0.  P.  Mdlvaine,  author  of  a  treatise  oc 

American  theologians  are  everywhere  honor-  the  '^Evidences  of  Ohristaanity;"  Bishop  1 

ably  distinguished.     Of  Presbyterian  writers,  0.  Brownell,  authot  of  commentarieB  on  tbr 

the mosteminent  areSamuel Miller (1769-1850),  '*  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer ;''  Bishops  Ata< 

author,  among  other  works,  of  several  treatises  Potter,  George  Burgess,  J.  M.  Wsinwiigbt^J. 

on  the  distinguishmg  features  of  Presbyterian-  H.  Hopkins,  and  W.  L  Kip ;  S.  F.  Jarvis,  S.  E 

ism;  Edward  Bobinson  (bom  1794),  best  known  Tyng,  F.  L.  Hawks,  J.  8.  Stone,  AO-Coie, 

by  his  researches  in  biblical  geography;  Albert  S.  H.  Turner,  G.  T.  BedeU,  B.  A.  Hallfm.7. 

Barnes  (1798),  whose  "  Notes  on  the  Goroels"  W.  Ooit,  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  OalTin  Cdto. 

and  commentaries  on  other  portions  of  Scrip-  G.  0.  Yerplanck,  A.  H.  Vinton,  J.  A  Spever, 

ture  are  widely  known  in  America  and  £ng-  and  Samuel  Seabury.     Among  the  Bs^ 

land ;  Nicholas  Murray  (Eirwan),  author  of  the  most  noted  are  President  Frauds  Wit- 

several  controversial  publications ;   S.  Davies,  land,  William  Hague,  H.  B.  Haekett,  E I 

Ashbd  Green  Q762-1848),  Gardiner  Spring  Eipley,  Baron  Stow,  Alvah  Hovey,  W.  B.  U 

(1786),  Charles  Hodge  (1797),  James  Bichards  liams,  T.  J.  Conant,  J.  Beldier,  R  Tm\^ 

(1798-1843),  R.  J.  Breckinridge  (1800),  Archi-  Richard  Fuller,  and  J.  B.  Jeter;  and  am 

bald,  J.  W.,  and  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  T.  H.  the  Methodists,  Nathan  Bangs,  P.  D.  Gorii 

Skinner,  I.  S.  Spencer,  William  Adams,  Thomas  John  and  Robert  Emory,  Stephen  Olin,  H.R 

Smyth,  Robert  Baird,  J.  H.  Thornwell,  and  J.  Bascom,  D.  D.  Whedon,  J.  McCHBtock,  il« 

B.  Walker.    The  Trinitarian  Oongregationalists  Stevens,  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  Curry,  Jffi» 

are  represented  by  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1862),  Floy,  D.  Wise,  Osmyn  Baker,  Thomas  8toi- 

author  of  various  scriptural  commentaries,  and  ton,  B.  F.  Tefflt,  and  Alexander  Green.  ^ 

distinguished  as  a  philologist ;  Leonard  Woods  Roman  Catholics  are  represented  br  ^ 

(1798-1854),  Horace  BushneU  (born  1802),  Ed-  bishops  F.  P.  and  P.  R.  Kenrick  sod  Job 

wards  A.  Park  (1808),  Lyman  Beeoher  (1775),  Hughes,  the  last  two  chiefly  distingirished  a 

Edward  Beecher  (1804),  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet  controversial  writers;  Bishops  J.  England  nsd 

Tyler,  E.  N.  Kirk,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Mark  H  Spaulding;  L  T.  Hecker  and  O.ABroirt 

Hopkins,  Nathan  Lord,  Joel  Hawes,  lieonard  son,  who  has  written  several  of  his  most  notw- 

Bacon,  G.  B.  Oheever,  J.  P.  Thompson,  T.  0.  able  review  articles  on  theological  sutjjetts  Is 

Upham,  J.  Torrey,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Henry  B.  other  denominations  the  prominent  names  w 

Snuth,  and  George  Punchard,  author  of  a  "His-  George  Bush,  a  follower  of  Swcdeoboig,  m 

tory  of  Oongregationalism,"  &c    At  about  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  r.^ 

commencement  of  this  period  a  memorable  con-  surrection  of  the  Body"  and  numerom  ^^^ 

troversytook  place  in  New  England  between  taries  and  miscellaneous  writings ;Pliilipc«^'* 

Samuel  Worcester,  representing  the  conserva-  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  H.  Harbangh,  of  theuoiaa 

tive  or  orthodox  Oongregationalists,  and  W.  E.  Reformed,  and  S.  S.  Schmucker,  of  theLutherB 

Ohanning  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarians,  who  church;  Hosea  Ballon,  K  H  OhapiBi «» ^; 

thenceforth  became  an  independent,  and,  in  pro-  Whittemore,  of  the  Universalist  denomnabaii 

portion  .to  tiieir  numbers,  an  important  sect,  and  T.  Evans  and  S.  M.  Janney,  members  iwtw 

The  writings  of  Ohanning  had  great  influence  in  society  of  Friends.  Many  of  the  above.  ^^®^ 

moulding  tiie  opinions  now  generally  held  by  Brownson,  Parker,  Walker,  and  Wsylana|  bi^ 

Unitarians  in  America,  and  contemporary  wim  written  on  moral  philosophy  and  meta^y^* 

him  were  a  body  of  divines  and  scholars  of  con-  The  school  of  Locke  is  represented  bf  r»J* 

siderable  literary  culture,  resident  chiefly  in  Bowen,  Frederic  Beasley,  and  others;  v^ 

Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  whose  education  Parker,  Walker,  James  Marsh,  and  ^^ 

was  acquired  at  Harvard  college,  where  a  large  have  borrowed  more  or  less  from  the  wnB» 
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idealists  and  the  French  edectics.    G.  S.  Henry  Among  these  maty  be  enumerated  the  "  Crania 
and  O.  W.  Wight  have  made  the  philosophy  of  Amerioana,"  '^  Orania  iEgyptioa,"  and  other 
Oousin  £amiliar  to  American  readers ;  J.  Marsh  works  by  S.  G.  Morton  (1799-1851) ;  the  '^Bib* 
has  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Oolerid^e;  and  lioal  and  Physical  History  of  Man,"  by  J.  0. 
Samuel  Tyler  haa  produced,  in  his  *^  Discourse  Nott  (bom  1804) ;  the  elaborate  "  Types  of 
on  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  one  of  the  most  Mankind"   and   ** Indigenous   Races   of   the 
profound  metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  oen-  Earth,"  both  profhsely  illustrated,  by  J.  0. 
tary.     Other  contributors  to  this  department  Nott  and  G.  K.  Gliddon;  the  "Diversity  of 
are  Herman  Hooker,  Hubbard  Window,  Jo-  Origin  of  Human  Baces,"  by  Louis  Afiassiz 
seph  Haven,  H.  P.  Tappan,  Asa  Mahan,  T.  0.  (bom  1807);  the  ^^  Doctrine  of  the  Origin  of 
Uphami,  Henry  James,  Koswell  Park,  W.  T.  G.  the  Human  Race,"  by  John  Bachman ;   the 
Shedd,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Job  Durfee,  L.  P.  Hie-  "Progress  of  Ethnology  "  by  J.  B.  Bartlett; 
kok  (whose  systematic  writings  on  the  higher  the  "  Races  of  Men  and  their  Geographical 
branches  of  philosophy  are  among  the  ablest  Distribution,"  by  Oharles  Pickering ;  and  oth- 
epecimens  of  profound  discussion),  and  George  er  works  by  Arnold  Guyot,  F.  W.  Redfield,  T. 
Payne. — Under  tiie  head  of  philology  may  be  Smyth,  and  A.  Meigs.    Intimately  connected 
mentioned  the  two  great  dictionaries  of  the  witii  this  department  are  the  works  illustrating 
English    language  by  Noah  Webster  (1758-  the  origin  and  antiquities  of  the  aboriginiu 
1843)  and  Joseph  £.  Worcester  (born  1784),  tribes  of  America,  the  most  important  of  which 
which  have  superseded  all  others  in  popular  are  the  elaborate  series  by  H.  R.  SchoolcralL 
use  in  the  United  States;   the  "Lectures  on  and   more  particularly  his  "Historical   and 
the  English  Language"  and  other  works  by  G,  Statistical  Information"  previously  mentioned; 
P.  Marsh  ;  the  "  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  the  "  American  Antiquities  and  Researches  into 
by  J.  B.  Bartlett ;  and  the  writings  of  Goold  the  Origin  of  the  Red  Race,"  by  A.  W.  Brad- 
Brown,  W.  S.  Fowler,  and  others  who  have  de-  ford;  the  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mis- 
voted  themselves  particularly  to  the  structure  sissippi  Valley,"  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  E.  H. 
and  etymology  ofthe  English  language.  Theab-  Davis;  the  "Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the 
original  languages  of  North  America  have  been  State  of  New  York,"  and  the  "Serpent  Sym- 
treated  by  John  Pickering,  Albert  Gallatin,  H.  bol,"  by  E.  G.  Squier ;  and  various  writings  by 
R.  Schoolcridt,  P.  E.  Duponceau,  E.  G.  Squier,  Albert  Gallatin,  J.  L.  Stephens,  W.  W.  Turner, 
W.  W.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Eastman ;  and  gram-  G.  Gatlin,  and  others. — The  number  of  works 
mars  and  yocabularies  of  the  most  important  devoted  to  travel  and  exploration  is  greatly  in 
dialects  have  been  prepared  byviissionaries  and  excess  of  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  pe- 
others  specially  interested  in  the  subject    In  nods;  and  the  contributions  to  geographical 
oriental  literature  the  investigations  of  Amer-  knowledge,  particularly  on  the  American  con- 
ican  philologists  have  been  of  great  value;  and  tinent,  have  been  numerous  and  important, 
to  American  scholars,  and  particularly  mission-  Among  the  works  illustrating  European  travel 
aries,  Europe  is  largely  indebted  for  its  knowl-  and   scenery  may  be   mentioned    "  Pleasant 
edge  of  a  number  of  the  languages  of  eastern  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,"  by  Mrs.  Sigour- 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  islands.    Among  ney ;  "  The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  by  Or- 
those  who  have  gained  eminence  by  their  con-  ville  Dewey;  "Letters  from  Abroad,"  by  Miss 
tributions  to  biblical  philology  are  Edward  Rob-  Sedgwick;    "A  Year  in  Spain"  and  "Spain 
inson  and  Tayler  Lewis,  both  also  distinguished  Revisited,"  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie ;  "  Pencillings 
as  Greek  scholars ;  Moses  Stuart,  S.  H.  Turner,  J.  by  the  Way,"  by  K  P.  Willis ;  "  The  Pilgrim 
W.  Gibbs,  B.  B.  Edwards,  G.  R.  Noyes,  George  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  by  G.  B. 
Bush,  T.  J.  Conant,  and  H.  B.  Hackett    In  Oheever;  "Six  Months  in  Italy,"  byG.  S.  HU- 
oiher  branches  of  oriental  philology  the  chief  hurd ;    "  Views  a-Foot"  and  other  works  by 
works  are  the  "  Burmese  Dictionary,"  by  Ado-  Bayard  Taylor  (bom  1825),  one  of  the  most 
niram  Judson;  the  "English  and  Ohinese  Vo-  active  and  entertaining  of  modem  travellers; 
oabulary,"  by  S.  Wells  Williams;    and  the  "Sunny  Memories  of  foreign  Lands,"  by  Mrs. 
"Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Karen  Lan-  Stowe;  "Hungary  in  1851"  and  "Tlie  !N'orse 
guage,"  by  F.  Mason ;  beside  the  writings  of  Folk,"  byO.  £.  Brace ;  and  many  by  W.  0. 
W.  W.  Turner,    Professors  W.    D.  Whitney  Bryant,  William  Ware,  Caleb  Gushing,  H.  T. 
and  E.  E.  Salisbury  of  Yale  college.  J.  G.  Oheever,  J.  T.  Headley,  Oalvin  Oolton,  Pliny 
Palfrey,  E.    Riggs,  W.  W.  Greenough,   and  Miles,  Beigamin  Silliman,  S.  I.  Prime,  Horace 
Oharles  Eraitsir,  several  of  whom  have  con-  Greeley,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  J.  A.  Dix,  R.  San- 
tributed  important  papers  to  the  "  Journal  derson,   Mrs.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Octavia  W.  Le 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society."    Among  Vert,  'Miss  A.  0.  Johnson,  and  others.    The 
miscellaneous  philological  writers  may  be  enu-  most  noticeable  books  upon  the  East  are  the 
merated  0.  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  Scheie  de  two  series  of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy 
Vere,  and  Horatio  Hale,  author  of  the  "  Eth-  Land,"  by  Edward  Robinson,  the  result  of  an 
nography  and  Philology  of  the  United  States  extended  tour  in  the  East,  and  which  are  re- 
£xploring  Expedition"  under  the  command  of  garded  by  biblical  scholars  everywhere  as  of 
Gapt.  Wilkes. — The  contributions  to  ethnology  the  highest  value;  "Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
comprise  some  of  the  most  costly  works  which  Petraa,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  byJ.  L.  Stephens; 
have  yet  appeared  from  the  American  press.  "The  Limd  and  tiie  Book," by  W.  M.  Thomson; 
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^^The  PathwajB  and  Abiding  Plaoes  of  Our  Maroj;  to  Texas  and  New  Kezko,  bj  J.B. 

Lord,"  by  J.  M.  WainwiTght ;  "  Nile  Notes  of  Bartlett ;  to  Utah,  by  Capt.  Howard  SUnskir 

a  Howa^ji^'  and  ^^The  Howa^ji  in  Syria,^' by  to  Arizona  and  the  Gila  river,  by  lirat  Col  V. 

G.  W.  CurtiB ;  "  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia'^  H.  Emory ;  to  the  sonthern  hemi^ere,  bj  liec 

and  *'  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  0.  J.  M.  GiUiss ;  to  Ji^an,  by  Commodore  M.  I 

Prime;  "  Ynsef,"  by  J.  Rose  Browne;  "The  Perry;  to  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  by  lieatli 

Middle  Kingdom,"  by  S.  WeUs  Williams ;  beside  Page ;  to  the  Amazon,  by  Lieota  W.  L  Ilenhk 

others  by  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  Oolton,  Horatio  and  L.  Gibbon ;  and  to  the  Dead  sea,  bj  Lies. 

Southgate,  Stephen  Olin,  8.  I.  Prime,  and  R.  W.  F.  Lynch.    The  chief  arctic  eiploren  tit 

B.  Mintum.    Books  of  maritime  adventure  or  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820-'57),  whose  ]itfr«d79 

travel  may  be  represented  by  W.  S.  W.  Rnsch-  of  the  two  Grinnell  expeditions  in  search  o:"m 

enberger^s  "Voyage  round  the  World"  and  John  Franklin  are  among  the  most  inteK?;i£| 

"Three  Years  in  the  Pacific;"  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.'s  works  of  their  class  yet  prodooed;  aod  L I 

"Two  Years  before  the  Mast;"   Walter  Ool-  Hayes,  author  of  "An  Arctic  Boat Jonratj; 

ton^s  "Deck  and  Port,"  and  other  works;  H.  T.  — The  wide  field  of  natural  history  bis  bea 

Cheever*s  "  Island  World  of  the  Pacific ;"  H.  A.  explored  during  this  period  with  results  higUj 

Wise^s  "Los  Gringos;"  and  Charles  Nordhoff '8  creditable  to  the    sagacity  and  indostzr  of 

<  "Man-of-War  Life,"  and  other  highly  graphic  American  philosophers.  The  most  imponsn 
narratives  of  a  similar  character.  Of  works  work  in  this  department,  and  the  most  coidj 
relating  to  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  ever  published  in  the  country,  is  the  "Birds 
the  most  important  are  Irving^s  "Astoria"  and  of  America,"  by  John  James  Andobon  (17S0- 
"Tour  on  tiie  Prairies,"  which  in  point  of  1851),  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  de- 
style  and  interest  are  not  inferior  to  any  thinff  scriptive  passages  and  its  splendid  illnstratiim 
he  wrote ;  Timothy  Flinf  s  "  Residence  ana  American  zoology  has  been  further  treated  Ij 
Wanderings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;"  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Thomas  KattallJ. 
the  various  narratives  of  travel  on  the  upper  P.  Giraud,  and  John  Gassin,  who  have  rntici 
Mississippi  by  Schoolcraft ;  Bayard  Taylor^s  on  ornithology ;  by  Louis  Agassiz,  whoee  yJ^ 
"M  Dorado ;"  the  accurate  and  graphic  "Jour-  Ucations  on  comparative  embryology^  icbthviA- 
ncy  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "  Journey  ogy,  the  geographical  distribution  of  aniiuis. 
through  Texas,"  and  "Journey  in  the  Back  and  analogous  subjects,  are  of  the  highest  i*:- 
Country,"  by  F.  L.  Olmsted;  and  many  by  der  of  merit;  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  author  ef  u 
George  Oatlin,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Headley,  most  complete  work  on  North  American  h^r- 
T.  B.  Thorpe,  H.  Greeley,  C.  W.  Webber,  petology  yet  published ;  by  Thomas  Say.  11 
F.  Parkman,  and  others.  The  geography  and  Harris,  and  j .  L.  Le  Conte,  who  have  viiKta 
antiquities  of  Central  America  have  been  elab-  on  entomology;  and  by  Zadoc  ThompeonA. 
orately  described  by  J.  L.  Stephens  in  his  A.  Gould,  B.  S.  Barton,  T.  A.  Goorad,  J.  B. 
"  Travels  in  Central  America  "  and  "  Inci-  Dana,  Isaac  Lea,  Jeflfries  Wyman,  J.  BacLBur, 
dents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan ;"  by  E.  G.  Squier  J.  E.  De  BLay,  J.  D.  Godman,  V.  G.  AndobonS. 
in  his  "Nicaragua"  and  "Notes  on  Central  Kneeland,.jr.,  and  a  number  of  others,  vbfr 
America;"  and  by  B.  M.  Norman  in  his  have  illustrated  various  branches  of  the  sc> 
"  Ruined  Cities  of  Yucatan."  Among  other  ject.  The  most  eminent  writers  on  botiQ; 
works  relating  to  the  American  hemisphere  are  are  Asa  Gray,  author  of  several  valoible  eld- 

.  F,  F.  Holton^s  "  New  Granada ;"  C.  S.  Stew-  mentary  works  and  manuals ;  John  Tomj, 

arfs  "Brazil  and  La  Plata;"  "Brazil  and  the  who  is  now  preparing  in  conjunction  with 

Brazilians,"  by  D,  P.  Kidder  and  J.  C.  Fletch-  Gray  the  most  complete  Amencan  flora  ye: 

er;  John  Bigelow's  "Jamaica  in  1850;"  R.  B.  undertaken;  Amos  Eaton,  Stephen  Elliot,  TLfr 

Khnbairs  "Letters  from  Cuba"  and  "Cuba  mas  Nuttall,  A.  B.  Strong,  Jacoh  Bigeloir. D. 

and  the  Cubans;"  W.  H.  Hurlburt's  "Gan  J.  Browne,  and  Alphonso  Wood;  on  geolo^r, 

Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba ;"  and  F.  S.  Cozzens's  President  Edward  Hitchcock,  Samud  Madcrr. 

"  Acadia."  A  peculiar  and  important  chiss  of  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  J.  G.  Percivsl,  EbeD^ar 

books  of  travel  has  resulted  from  the  ezplora-  Emmon&  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  C.  T.  Jackson,  D.  P. 

tions  undertaken  at  various  times  by  the  United  Owen,  J.  D.  Whitney,  J.  W.  Forster,  W.  I. 

States  government,  with  a  view  of  adding  to  Redfield,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  T.  Hodge, /ii^ 

the  general  stock  of  geographical  knowledge,  Hall,  Joseph  Leidy,  H.  C.  Lea,  and  W.  »». 

or  of  developing  the  resources  of  its  own  ter-  Mather,  of  whom  the  last  four  are  also  flfr- 

ritory.     The  most  elaborate   of  these  is  the  tinguished  as  palsaontologists;  and  on  Joat-' 

"  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex-  alogy,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  author  of  a  vd 

pedition  around  the  World,"  by  Capt.  Charles  known  "  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,**  P-  ^'^ 

Wilkes,  in  6  volumes ;  and  of  not  less  impor-  land,  L.  C.  Beck,  and  C.  U.  ShepanL  Tt< 

tance  to  the  cause  of  geographical  science  are  writers  on  chemistry  inclade  Be^jamw  ^*J* 

the  narratives  of  exploration  among  the  Rocky  liman  and  Beiganun  Silliman,  jr.,  Boi)ert  na-''^'' 

mountains  and  in  Oregon  and  California  by  Col.  C.  T.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Draper,  Joseph  fletf?* 

John  Charles  Fremont,  for  which  he  received  E.  N.  Horsford,  John  Torrey,  K  L  Y^*^ 

the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society  and  Campbell  Morfit ;  and  in  other  braocw 

of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  reports  of  expeditions  of  natural  science  the  most  noted  names  sk  »* 

to  the  Red  river  of  Louisiana,  by  Capt.  R.  B.  F.  Maury,  author  of  the  "Physical  GeogapV 
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>f  the  Sea*'  and  otiher  works,  W.  0.  Bedfield,  tion,''  by  Horace  Mann  (1796-1899) ;  ^  National 
f.  P.  Espy,  and  John  Brocklesby,  distingniah-  Education  in  Enrope,"  by  Henry  Barnard; 
id  as  meteorologists;  J.  W.  Bailey,  an  emi-  '''The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,**  by  D. 
lent  microscopist^  A.  D.  Baohe,  the  snperin-  P.  Page lJ' The  Student's  Manual,"  by  John 
pendent  of  the  United  States  coast  survey;  Todd;  '^  university  Education,*' by  Chancellor 
Foseph  Henry,  who  has  made  important  dis-  H.  P.  Tappan:  ''The  School  and  Schoolmas- 
H>veries    in  electro-magnetism ;  Samuel  For-  ter,"  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and  G.B.  Emer- 
*y  and  Lorin  Blodgett,  climatologists ;  and  S.  son ;  beside  others  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  William 
X  Walker,  B.  A.  Gould,  G.  P.  Bond,  O.  M.  Eussell,  Bamas  Sears,  G.  F.  Thayer,  W.  A.  Al- 
MLitchel,  Denison  Olmsted,  J.  M.  Gilliss,  Han-  cott,W.  0.  Woodbridge,  Hubbard  Winslow,  A. 
lah  M.  Peterson,  Maria  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Norton,  B.  Aloott,  W.  H.  McGuffey,  J.  S.  Hart,  and  S.  G. 
md  Elias  Loomis,  distinguished  chiefly  as  as-  Howe.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  included  the 
;ronomers.     The  most  eminent   mathemati-  * 'Five  Years  in  an  EngUah  University,"  by  0.  A. 
sian  whom  the  country  has  yet  produced  is  Bristed.    The  generid  excellence  and  enormous 
N'athaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1888),  author  of  a  production  and  sale  of  school  books  are  perhaps 
^anslatioD,  with  a  commentary,  of  Laplace's  the  most  remarkable  features  of  American  liter- 
Mieanique   cileste^  and  of  the  well    known  ature.    It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  the  Latin 
'  Practical  Navigator,"  now  in  almost  universal  lexicons  of  F.  P.  Leverett  and  E.  A.  Andrews ; 
9se.    Other  writers  on  mathematics  are  Ben-  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  elementary 
f amin  Peirce,  Charles  Davies,  0.  H.  Davis,  and  books  of  Andrews,  0.  0.  Felton,  Charles  An- 
rhomaa  Hill.    Many  of  the  above  named  have  thon,  J.  McOlintock,  J.  Hadley,  J.  B.  Boise, 
t)een  contributors  to  the  reports  and  publica-  A.  Crosby,  A.  Harkness,  E.  A.  Sophocles,  P. 
uons  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  or  have  Bullions,  and  S.  H.  Taylor;  and  the  editions  of 
[>artioipated  in  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Unit-  classical  authors  by  President  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
yd  States  exploring  expedition  and  similar  un-  Anthon,  Felton,  H.  S.  Frieze,  T.  A.  Thacher, 
lertakings. — Of  the  numerous  works  on  medi-  Tayler  Lewis,  J.  J.  Owen,  J.  L.  Lincoln,  0.  8. 
3me  and  snrgery  produced  during  this  period,  Wheeler,  and  C.  E.  Dillaway.  English  grammar 
It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  "  Treatise  on  the  and  composition  have  been  treated  by  Samuel 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  G.  B.  Wood ;  "  Dis-  Kirkham,  Goold  Brown,  J.  Greenleaf,  P.  Bul- 
pensatory  of  the  United  States,"  by  G.  B.  Wood  lions,  W.  H.  Wells,  Allan  Weld,  R.  G.  Parker, 
ind  F.  Bacbe ;  "  Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru-  and  G.  P.  Quackenbos;  and  the  spelling  books 
ience,"  by  J.  B.  and  T.  Romeyn  Beck ;  "Ele-  of  Noah  Webster,  C.  W.  Sanders,  and  S.  Town 
ments  of  Pathological  Anatomy,",  by  S.  D.  have  had  a  prodigious  circulation.    The  chief 
Grross ;  "  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,*'  writers  of  mathematical  text  books  are  Daniel 
by  J.  Eberle ;   '*  The  Principles  of  Surgery,"  Adams,  Warren  Colbum,  C.  W.  Hackley,  0. 
by  W.  Gibson ;  "  The  Elements  of  Medicine,"  Davies,  E.  Loomis,  G.  R.  Perkins,  T.  Sherwm, 
by  8.  H.  Dickson;  the  treatises  on  " Midwife-  B.  Greenleaf,  F.  Emerson, D.  Leach,  W.  M.  Gil- 
ry"  and  "  Diseases  of  Females,"    by  W.  P.  lespie,  W.  D.  Swan,  and  J.  F.  Stoddard ;  and  of 
Dewees ;  the  treatise  on  "  Obstetrics,"  by  0.  school  geographies,  atlases,  etc.,  W.  C.  Wood- 
D. Meigs;  the  "Human  Physiolo^"  and  "DiC'  bridge,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Jesse  Olney,  J.  E. 
tionary  of  Medical  Science,"  by  K.  Dunglison;  Worcester,  R.  C.  Smith,  S.  A.  Mitdiell,  F. 
"  American  Medical  Botany"  and  "  Nature  in  McNally,  and   Miss  S.    S.    Cornell. — ^Among 
Disease,"  by  Jacob  Bigelow;   "Letters  to  a  works  on  the  science  of  war  may  be  men- 
Toung  Physician,"  by  James  Jackson;   and  tioned   those   on   military  tactics  by  Lieut 
"Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors,"  by  J.  0.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  (bom  1786)  and  W.  J. 
Warren;  beside  which  there  are  many  of  rep-  Hardee;  A.   Mordecai's    "Artillery   for  the 
Qtation  by  D.  Hosaok,  J.  W.  Francis,  S.  G.  Mor-  United  States  Land  Service ;"  D.  H.  Mahan's 
ton,  J.  W.  Draper,  S.  Forry,  J.  Bell,  P.  Earle,  works  on  civil  en^neering,  fortifications,  &c. ; 
0.  W.  Holmes,  G.  S.  Bedford,  Horace  Green,  H.  W.  Halleck's  "  Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
0.  A.  Harris,  W.  E.  Horner,  P.  S.  Phywck,  0.  Science ;"  J.  A.  Dahlgren's  "  System  of  Boat 
Wistar,  Martyn  Paine,  Valentine  Mott,  J.  Pan-  Armament"  and  "  Shells  and  Shell  Guns ;" 
coast,  L.  V.Bell,  W.  W.  Sanger,  A.  Brigham,  0.  B.  Stuart's   "Nav«l   Dry  Docks   of  the 
L.  M.  Lawson,  T.  D.  Mitchell,  T.  D.  Matter,  United  States;**  J.  G.  Bamard*s  "Notes  on  Sea 
Bennet  Dowler,  J.  A.  Swett,  Daniel  Drake,  Coast  Defence;*'  J.  H.  Ward's  "Elementary 
Charles  Caldwell,  H.  H.  Smith,  E.  Parrish,  Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Naval 
J.  King,  A.  Still6,  Winslow  Lewis,  G.  Hay-  Gunneiy;"  De  Hart's  "  Constitution  and  Prao- 
ward,  J.  W.  Smith,  P.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Ger-  tice  of  Courts  Martial;"  Col.  H.L.  Scott's  "Die- 
hard, J.  B.  Cox,  P.  F.  Eve,  S.  F.  Condie,  J.  tionary  of  Military  Science;**  beside  many  by 
0.  Dalton,  and  W.  H.  Van  Buren.    The  prin-  J.  G.  and  B.  J.  Totten,  E.  L.  Viel6,  W.  N.  Jeffers, 
dpal  writers  of  the  homosopathic  school  are  Jr.,  H.  D.  Grafton,  J.  G.  Benton,  and  others. 
0.  Hering,  E.  E.  Marcy,  J.  C.  Peters,  J.  H.  — Comparatively  few  authors  have  written  on 
Pnlte,  and  C.  J.  Hempel. — The  theory  of  edu-  the  fine  arts ;  the  most  prominent  are  W.  Dun- 
cation  has  occupied  a  large  share  oi  the  at-  lap,  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  De- 
tention of  American  writers  during  this  period ;  sign  in  America  ;'*  J.  J.  Jarves,  author  of  "  Art 
and  among  many  valuable  works  on  the  subject  Hints"  and  "  Art  Studies ;"  Washington  Allston, 
Qtty  be  mentioned  the  "Lectures  on  Edooa-  Horatio  Greenongh,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  B.  JL 
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Loodiig,  W.  H.  Fry,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  Thomas  of  man,  he  ahaped  liis  gofeyiuamt,  Isnad 

Haadnxs,  and  Lowell  Maaon,  who  have  devoted  penaltiea  with  expreas  releneoce  to  these  ma- 

themaelvea  to  soulptore,  painting,  and  musio.'  geneiee,  and  adiqited  theapiritoallbroestoik 

Bnral  architecture   and  landscape  gardening  final  OTerooming  of  all  evil ;  that  being  i- 

have  been  illnatrated  by  A.  J.  Downing  (1816-  mighty,  he  can  convert  and  save  avorMtf 

'OS)  in  a  number  of  gracefully  written  treatises  sinnera  as  easily  aa  he  conTerted  and  ska 

and  essays;  and  8amuel  Sloan,  0.  Yanx,  G.  Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Matthew  the  publican,  lat 

Wheeler,  T.  W.  Walter,  R.  Upjohn,  H.  Field,  without  any  more  violation  of  "free  ageikf 

and  others  have  published  general  works  on  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.   Ibey  tk 

architectare.     Of  the  numerous  works  pro-  believe  in  the  perfeotion  of  the  diviofi  jokitt; 

duoed  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects  and  affirm,  on  thia  gronnd,  that  God  would  da 

may  be  cited  "  European  Agriculture  and  Bu-  impose  on  finite  beinjg^s  a  law  infinite  mtu^ 

ral  Economy,*^  by  H.  Oolman ;  the  "  Farmer^s  manda  and  penalties ;  bat  that,  being  pniNtlj 

Companion"  and  '*  Farmer^s   Instructor,"  by  Just,  he  wiU  deal  wiih  every  man  aoeordinf  ti 

Jesse  Buel ;  £.  Buffings  "  Calcareous  Manures ;"  his  works,  whether  good  <»r  bad.    fi.  Ht? 

B.  L.  Allen^s  "  American  Herd  Book "  and  uniformly  r^ect  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimtj, 

'^  American  Farm  Book;"  B.  Buist's  *' Ameri-  giving  to  Christ  the  second  place,  and  makiii; 

can   Flower  Garden  Directory ;"  Downing's  him  subordinate  to  the  Father.    Thej  beijen 

**  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ;"  "'  The  that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit  and  pover  Abort 

Fruit  Garden,"  by  P.  Barry ;  the  ''  Fruit  Trees  all  other  intelligenoes )  that  he  is  ''God  mau- 

of  America,"  by  C.  M.  Hovey ;  the  "  Muck  fest  in  t)ie  flesh,"  «. «.,  that  God  baa  ^tdayed 

Manual,"   by  S.  L.  Dana  ;    H.  S.  BandalPs  in  him  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  a- 

"  Sheep  Husbandry ;"  L.  T.  Smith's  "  American  press  image  of  his  person,  as  in  no  other  beii^ 

Farmer's  Hand-Book ;"    beside  many  valua-  tabernacled  in  fie^ ;  that  he  was  auit  of  God 

ble  publications  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  C.  L.  Flint,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  k 

J.  J.  Mapes,  D.  J.  Browne,  T.  Bridgman,  W.  will  actually  save  it,  because  God  would  act 

Gaylord,  L.  Tucker,  H.  S.  Olcott,  and  others,  offer,  nor  would  Christ  aoo^t,  a  misBioQ  wltid 

The  useful  manuals  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Miss  C.  K  both  knew  would  end  in  fiiilure;  ih&tkn, 

Beecher,  and  Miss  Leslie  represent  Ihe  con-  they  say,  the  work  of  redemption  viQ  be 

tributions  to  domestic  economy.    J.  B.  Snow-  thorough  and  universaL     HL  Thej  bdiev« 

den  and  W.  C.  Prime  are  the  principal  writers  that  man  was  and  is  created  upright,  bat  Mk 

on  numismatics ;   £.  Jarvis,  L.  Shattuck,  J.  to  sin ;  that  tranagresnon  comes  not  oat  d 

Chickering,  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  represent  any  original  corruption  of  heart,  trasflaitted 

the  statisticianB ;  James  Ben  wick  and  Thomas  from  Adam,  but  out  of  ignoraDceandunW: 

Ewbank  the  writers  on  mechanics;   H.  W.  that  all  men  are  formed,  as  Adam  wag,  ia  fix 

Herbert  has  a  unique  reputation  as  a  writer  on  moral  image  of  God ;  and  that  tius  oasfe. 

field  sports  in  America;  and  C.  £.  Lester  has  though  it  may  be  disfigured  by  am,  can  aeT* 

been  a  prolific  miscellaneous  author.    Among  be  wholly  lost   Faith  and  regeneration  imofi 

the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  period  may  the  stains  and  defilements  of  am,  and  ia«v 

be  classed  the  numerous  volumes  of  "  CoUee-  or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  hkeneas.  IV. 

lions"  and  "  Memoirs"  illustrating  the  national  They  bcUeve  the  new  birth  to  be  that  thora^ 

history,  published  by  the  historical  societies  of  change  of  heart  which  takes  place  when  aoiB. 

the  several  states,  particularly  by  those  af  wrought  upon  by  divine  grace,  forsakes  kbnt 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  or  turns  from  his  form w  life  (^woridlin^tfd 

The  '*  Archaeologia  Americana,"  or  transao-  indifference  toward  God  and  the  Savioor,  w 

tions  of  the  American  antiquarian  society,  form  is  drawn  into  fellowship  with  the  Holy  ^jint, 

also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  aroha&ologi-  and,  thus  quickened  into  new  ^iritoal  vitaii^. 

cal  Hteratnre  of  the  countiy.    Lastly,  the  foun-  consecrates  himself  to  a  life  of  actiTe  P^'^^ 

dations  of  American  bibliography  have  been  and  piety.    This  new  birth  is  not  aopena^ 

laid  by  the  valuable  works  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  but  the  result  of  appointed  means  anitahljo^ 

O.  A.  Boorbach,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Nicholas  Trtlb-  proved.    The  Holy  Spirit  blesaas  Um  n^  « 

ner,  Herman  Ludewig,  H.  Temauz,  H.  Ste-  these  means,  and  moves  upon  the  heart  of  m 

vena,  G.  Bich,  and  £.  B.  O'Callaghan.    The  pe-  sinner,  encouraging,  comforting,  aasaatiDg^iu^ 

riodical  literature  of  the  country  is  treated  un-  tifying.    They  do  not  believe  in  inatantanKN^ 

der  that  head,  and  also  under  Nbwspafbbs.  regeneration,  though  they  allow  that  tiiare  d^ 

UNIVEB8ALISTS,  a   religious  denomma-  be  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  every  WW 

tion,  holding  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and  his  attention  is  specially  dhrectedto  rej^iA 

the  restoration  of  all  souls  through  Jesus  Christ  Conversion  is  only  the  commeDOSDMiit  of  itQ- 

The  following  statement  will  probably  repre-  gious  effort.  Y.  They  teach  that  aalvatioBii»)( 

sent  the  belief  of  the  great  ma^jority  of  Univer-  ahelter  nor  safety,  nor  escape  ^^^''/'^^ 

salists  of  the  present  day.    L  They  believe  that  fhture  punishment.    It  is  inward  and  ^pt^m 

God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  creating  and  not  from  any  outward  evil,  bat  ^^^?? 

man  with  the  fixed  purpose  that  the  existence  from  error,  unbelief  sin,  the  tynumy^theiwffl 

he  was  about  to  bestow  should  prove  a  final  and  its  hurtM  lusts,  into  the  liberty*i»^^ 

and  everlasting  blessing ;  that,  foreseeing  all  ness  of  a  holy  life,  and  supreme  tove  to  <^'^ 

the  temptations,  transgressions,  and  struggles  man.  This  ia  an  important  dootriaal  and  I'W' 
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ml  point  wHh  lTiiivenali8ta»  and  is  oooBtantly  therefore  all  snfferiiif  mnrt  have  a  beaefioesi 
iforoed  in  their  preaching  and  writings.  They  element  in  it,  all  ponishment  must  be  tempo* 
rge  on  all  to  seek  salvation,  not  firom  the  tor*  rary  and  end  in  good. — The  Universaliats  De- 
tents of  a  fntare  hell,  bnt  from  the  present  lieve  that  traces  of  their  main  doctrine  may  be 
iptivity  of  sin.  In  reply  to  the  objection  fonnd  in  the  earliest  Christian  writinffs.  Some 
lat  millions  die  in  sin,  in  pagan  ij^oranoe  of  the  Gnostic  sects  held  to  the  final  pnrifioa- 
yd  unbelief,  they  answer  that  no  one  is  wholly  tion  of  those  who  died  in  sin,  as  the  Baolidians, 
kved  in  this  life,  bnt  that  all  men  are  saved,  Valentinians,  ^to»  The  famoos  *^  Sibylline  Or- 
1  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  deKth ;  and  acles*'  (A.  D.  150)  teach  explicitly  the  doctrine 
sert  th^  the  power  of  Ohrist  over  the  sonl  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  lost.  As  this 
oes  not  oeaae  with  the  death  of  the  body,  bat  work  was  written  e^ressly  to  convert  the 
lat  he  ocHitinnes  the  work  of  enlightenment  pagans  to  Christianity,  Universalists  affirm  that 
dd  redemption  tiU  he  surrenders  the  kingdom  this  is  condusive  as  to  what  was  regarded  as 
>  the  Father,  which  does  not  take  ^ace  till  Christianity  50  years  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
fter  the  resnrreetion  is  complete.  Y  I.  The  tie  John.  They  profess  to  find  the  same  belief 
asurrectioQ  is  not  merely  a  physical  bnt  a  tanghtinthewritmgsof  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ioral  and  spiritnal  change.  It  is  not  only  (200);  Origen  (808-254);  Karcellns,  bishop  of 
lothing  the  soul  with  an  incorruptible  body,  Ancyra  in  Galatia  (880) ;  Titos,  bishop  of  ftos- 
nt  it  is  an  anoiiasiiy  a  raising  up,  an  exaltation  tra  (864) ;  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
f  the  whole  being  into  the  power  and  glory  of  docia  (872) ;  Didymus  the  BUnd  (870),  presi* 
he  heavenly ;  for,  "as  we  have  borne  the  im»  dent  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria; 
ge  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  .also  bear  the  image  Diodoms,  bishop  of  Tarsus  (878);  Theodore, 
f  the  heavenly."  It  is  a  change,  they  say,  by  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (894^ ;  and  Fabius  Mari* 
rhich  we  become  as  the  angels,  and  "  are  ohil«  ns  Victorinns  (862-892).  Notwithstanding  that 
Ten  of  GK>d,  being  (or,  because  we  are)  children  Universalism,  as  such,  was  specially  and  for* 
^f  the  resarrection."  It  must,  therefore,  be  mally  condemned  by  the  second  general  council 
omelhing  more  than  clothing  the  sonl  in  a  of  Constantinople  in  558,  the  doctrine  survived, 
piritual  body.  It  is,  beside  this,  growth  in  and  occasionally  appeared  in  strength;  as  among 
piritnal  strength  and  power,  in  knowledge,  in  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  in  the  12th  cen- 
koliness,  in  all  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  tury,  the  Lollards  of  Germany  in  the  14th,  the 
iivine  life,  until  we  reach  a  point  of  perfectneas  *^  Men  of  Understanding^^  in  the  15th,  and  some 
ind  blessedness  described  \>^  the  term  heaven,  of  the  Anabaptist  sects  in  the  16th.  When  the 
rhis  resnrreotion  or  lifting  up  of  the  sonl  into  reformation  began  in  England,  this  doctrine 
^e  glorified  life  of  the  angels,  is  the  work  of  rose  with  it,  and  was  defended  with  such  zeal 
•he  Lord  Jesns  Christ  The  end  of  his  media-  and  success  that,  in  preparing  the  *^  Articles  of 
mial  reign,  the  completion  of  his  saving  work,  Faith*^  for  the  national  church,  it  was  thought 
ind  the  final  surrender  of  his  kingdom  back  to  necessary  to  introduce  a  special  condemnation 
^od,  does  not  take  place  till  after  this  anasta-  in  an  artide  afterward  omitted.  Some  of  the 
ns,  or  till  this  upUfkmg  of  all  the  dead  and  liv-  most  eminentmembers  of  this  church  have  seem- 
ing into  ^^  the  image  of  the  heavenly"  is  com-  ed  to  sanction  the  doctrine:  Archbishop  Tillot- 
pleted.  YII.  Cn  the  subject  of  rewards  and  son,  Dr.  Burnet  in  his  De  Statu  Mortuarun^ 
panishments,  the  Universalist  belief  is  snbstan-  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Henry  More,  William  Whis- 
tnaliy,  that  holiness,  piety,  love  of  Qod  and  man,  ton,  David  Hartley  in  his  *^  Observations  <»i 
are  their  own  reward,  make  their  own  heaven  Kan,"  and  others.  Among  the  dissenters  who 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  in  the  nature  of  believed  and  defended  it  were  Soame  Jenyna 
things  no  other  reward  is  possible.  If  men  love  Jeremy  White,  chwlain  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Qod  with  ail  their  hearts,  and  trust  UL  him,  they  author  of  ''The  Restoration  of  All  Things," 
find,  and  are  satisfied  with,  the  present  heaven  and  William  Law,  author  of  the ''  Smous  Cdl " 
which  love  and  £uth  bring  with  them.  They  and  ''  Christian  Perfection."  The  English  IJni- 
hold  the  same  doctrine  respecting  punishment:  tarians  generally  believe  the  doctrine.  Uni- 
that  it  is  consequential,  not  arbitrary — ^the  nat-  versalism  prevails  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
oral  fruit  of  sin ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  cor-  is  freely  accepted  also  in  the  French  Protestant 
reotion,  and  discipline ;  and  that  God  loves  as  church.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  Amer^ 
^ly  when  he  pnnicdies  as  when  he  blesses,  ica  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  but 
never  infiietlng  pain  in  anger,  but  only  because  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  John 
be  sees  that  it  is  needed,  as  medicine  is,  to  pre-  Murray  in  1770  that  it  made  much  progress, 
vent  a  greater  evil.  They  affirm  that  the  law  Since  that  period  it  has  roread  with  great  ra- 
i»  made  for  the  good  of  man,  and  of  course  that  pidity.  The  published  '*  Register"  of  the  de- 
^e  penalty  cannot  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  ob-  nomination  for  186S  cives  a  United  States  con- 
ject  of  the  law.  Transgression  brings  misery  vention,  composed  of  28  state  conventions,  in 
or  punishment,  which  is  designed  to  correct  their  turn  composed  of  87  local  associations,  rep- 
{^nd  restore  to  obedience,  because  obedience  resenting  1,279  societies  owning  998  churches, 
is  happiness.  They  maintain  that  pain  or-  with  a  ministry  of  724  preachers.  They  have 
^^ed  for  its  own  sake,  and  perpetuated  to  all  under  their  patronage  11  institutions  of  leam- 
^ntity,  is  proof  of  infinite  malignity;  but  ing,  indudinig  8  colleges  and  8  academies,  and 
^^  they  say,  is  infinitely  beneficent,  and  support  17  periodicals.    There  are  also  various 
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gtate  mueionary,  tract,  and  Snndaj  school  sod-  which  attracted  thousands  of  stndeDtB  fras  i3 

eties,  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  knowl*  parts  of  Europe.  The  nnmerons  schools  of  Psb 

edge  and  practice  of  the  faith.    A  general  puh-  and  its  vicinity,  some  of  them  connected  t^ 

lishinghonseiainconrseofestahlidbment,  after  monasteries  and  others  independent,  tss^: 

the  model  of  the  Methodists.  Relief  funds  also,  the  trwium^  grammar,  logic  or  dialecties,  isi 

for  the  benefit  of  ag^  and  destitute  ministers,  rhetoric,  and  the  qwdricwm^  mosie,  arithaf- 

are  in  progress,  one  of  which,  in  the  state  of  tic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.    Of  these  i 

New  York,  alr«idy  has  a  permanent  fund  of  studies,  but  few  went  beyond  tiie  trmss: 

$15,000.    St.  Lawrence  university,  N.  Y.,  with  and  those  who  attained  tiie  whde  were  ib 

tiie  theological  school,  has  property  amounting  garded  as  prodigies  of  learning.    (See  EDrn- 

to  $100,0(K),  and  a  valuable  library  of  6,000  tion.)    The  ^eat  influx  of  students  reodtT^ 

volumes,  mostly  purchased  in  Germany.    Tufts  an  organization  for  their  govenmieDt  aod  ds- 

ooUege,  Mass.,  opened  in  1854,  has  funds  and  cipline  necessary,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 

real  estate  of  not  less  value  than  $300,000,  and  12th  century  they  seem  to  have  been  ineorpo- 

a  library  of  10,000  volumes.    The  ecclesiastical  rated  as  a  body  of  teachers.    It  is  prob«liJe 

government  of  the  denomination  is  representa-  that  at  first  there  were  several  of  these  oiigan- 

live  and  congregational,  the  associational  or-  zations,  for  the  &culty  of  arts  hsd  assumed  i 

ganizations  being  chiefly  for  mutual  counsel  and  regular  form  of  self-government  before  1169, 

assistance.— See  ^^  Ancient  History  of  Univer-  and  in  that  year  the  rights  of  the  ehueellor 

ealism,"  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  (12mo.,  Bos-  of  Notre  Dame  were  exerdsed  ia  RferaicetD 

ton),  and  the  "Modem  History,"  by  the  Rev.  the  faculty  of  theology.   There  are  in  essteon 

Thomas  Whittemore  (12mo.,  Boston,  1830 ;  new  two  decretals  of  Pope  Alexander  m,  of  tboot 

ed.,  voLi.,  1860).  1180  and  1182,  relative  to  the  charging  of  fees 

UNIVERSITY  (Lat.  uimenitoB)^  a  corpora-  by  the  chancellor  for  licenses  to  teadj.  Tfe 

tion  consisting  of  the  teachers  or  teachers  and  first  mention  of  the  rector  or  head  of  tlM  lai- 

students  of  one  or  more  departments  of  knowl-  versity  is  in  an  ordinance  of  Philip  AogiiM 

edge,  and  othf  r  persons  who  have  become  in  1200,  though  he  does  not  give  the  ssne  ^f 

associated  with  them  as  patrons  or  otherwise,  university  to  the  organization ;  tbit  wis  ^ 

which  corporation  has  been  empowered  by  the  done  in  1215  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  who  h 

constituted  authorities  to  confer  degrees  in  his  decretal  of  tiiat  date  regulated  its  orguiizi- 

one  or  more  faculties.     The  term  university  tion  and  institutions.    As  thus  regnlatd.  i-l 

had  no  reference  originally  to  education.    It  the  students  and  4>rofes8ors  were  diTided  'm 

is  used  by  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writers  to  4  hations,  viz. :  the  fVench  natioo,  mMtz 

express  the  idea  of  completeness.    In  the  code  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks.  ^. : 

of  Justinian  it  is  used  to  designate  a  corporar  the  nation  of  Plcardy,  which  included  the  N- 

tion  or  corporate  body,  as  we  sometimes  use  £.  of  France  and  the  Netherlands;  thastfj^c 

the  word  college  at  the  present  day.     Thus  of  Normandy ;  and  the  English  natioii,  whki 

there  were  in  Bome  in  the  7th  and  8th  centn-  included  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bii^ 

ries  "  universities"  of  tailors,  bakers,  d^.    Its  ish  isles  and  Brittany,  but  Germsns,  Poks,^ 

first  application  to  academical  institutions  was  Each  nation  elected  a  procurator  (the  GenDiib 

made  m  the  18th  century,  and  grew  out  of  this  subsequently  elected  two,  and  were  respflfr 

very  idea  of  a  corporation  with  which  it  had  sible  only  to  them)  f^om  their  own  mr 

become  identified.     There  were  schools  and  ber,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  rigi^ 

seminaries  of  learning  in  great  numbers  before  and  privileges  of  the  nation,  convene  and  jfe* 

and  after  the  Christian  era,  some  of  them,  such  side  in  its  meetings,  admit  new  members.  ^ 

as  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  Edessa,  see  that  all  the  statutes  were  observed.  £«" 

and  Tarsus,  doubtless  answering  in  many  re-  nation  had  its  own  buildings  and  chnreh  m 

spects  to  -the  modem  university ;  but  none  of  its  great  and  small  seal,  was  divided  into  pi^ 

them  assumed  that  name,  and  none  were  in  inces,  and  each  province  into  ^^**^***Jp 

existence  during  the  dark  ages  to  which  it  was  independent  in  regard  to  its  own  aw. 

oould  have  been  applied  prior  to  the  12th  cen-  The  4  nations,  at  first  voting  coDectivdy,de«- 

tury.    There  were  mdeea  schools  of  consider-  ed  a  rector;    but  the  predominsBoe  of » 

able  note,  in  most  instances  connected  with  .French  nation  gave  so  mndi  distttisfewA 

monasteries  or  cathedrals,  at  Oxford,  Cam-  that  eventually  he  was  elected  by  the  4  proo^ 

bridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Eu-  rators.  The  rector  and  procuratofsoo»*tat« 

rope,  from  the  7th  or  8th  century,  at  times  fiour-  the  council  of  the  university,  in  which  ns  (r 

ishing,  and  at  other  times  abandoned.    There  dinary  -powers  of  government  sod  ^^^'^^ 

was   also   the   great  educational  movement  were  vested.     There  was  however  a  hip^ 

among  the  Saracens,  who  for  several  centuries  oflScer  than  these,  who  was  the  ^'^^*'?J?J 

had  their  schools  deserving  the  name  of  univer-  source  of  all  honor,  and  by  whose  wtwf^ 

sities,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  alone  degrees  could  be  conferred  or  lioeK*  w 

andSpain.— TheuniversityofPariSjthefirstdis-  teach  granted.    This  was  the  chinoellor,  wJ» 

tinctive  university,  grew  out  of  the  popularity  if  the  university  was  in  an  «pi80(^  ck^ 'r 

of  the  lectures  and  teachings  of  William  of  usually  the  bishop  of  the  diooesa  In  f^ 

Champeaux,  Abelard,  and  Peter  Lombard,  the  the  university  being  partly  in  *^®  *"*?&[ 

great  masters  of  the  soholastio  philosophy^  PariS|  and  partly  in  the  abbey  liads  ot » 
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Gtenevidve,  there  were  two  cliaiioellors;   the  declared  a  master  of  arts,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
abbot  of  St.  Genevieve  was  ohanoellor  of  the  oommenoe  his  career  of  teaohinff.     In  order 
facolly  of  arts,  while  the  bishop  of  Paris  was  however  to  become  a  fall  master,  he  must  offer 
chancellor  of  the  other  8  &culties  and  of  the  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  company  of  mas- 
university  at  large.    To  the  4  nations  already  ters  of  the  university,  to  be  admitted  as  a  ioeitu 
mentioned  were  added  in  1259  a  fsiculty  of  or  fellow  with  them.    To  attain  to  the  doctor's 
theology,  mider  *the  patronage  and  influenoe  d^ree  in  divinity,  the  master  must  have  stud- 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  fxiars,  and  ied  9  years,  2  of  which  must  have  been  passed 
soon  afterward  separate  faculties  of  medicine  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  2  in  Peter  Lom- 
and  canon  law;  and  from  1281  the  nniversity  bard^s  *^Book  of  Sentences."    For  the  doctor- 
consisted  of  7  bodies  instead  of  4,  viz.,  4  na-  ate  in  law  or  medicine  a  diorter  time  was  suffi- 
tions  and  8  fiioulties,  represented  in  the  gov-  dent.     The  decree  of  doctor  was  conferred 
emment  by  4  procurators  and  8  deans.    To  jointly  by  the  cnanoellor  and  faculty,  who  ez- 
the  faculties  only  doctors,  i,  e,,  teachers,  could  acted  a  solemn  oath  of  the  candidate  to  main- 
belong;  the  bachelors  and  scholars,  whether  tain  their  teachings  and  privileges. — ^The  uni- 
of  arts,  Uieology,  law,  or  medicine,  were  still  versity  of  Paris  was  the  model  of  most  of  those 
included  in  the  4  nations.    The  great  influx  of  in  France,  and  of  the  English  universities, 
students  led  to  the  establishment  of  colleges,  The  university  of  Bologna  can  boast  as  early 
at  fint  merely  hostels,  in  which  free  board  and  and  perhaps  even  an  earlier  origin,  some  wri- 
lodging  were  ftirnished  to  a  certain  number  of  ters  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  connection  be- 
indigent  students,  but  subsequently  places  of  iween  it  and  a  school  established  there  in  488 
instruction  also.    (See  Oollbob.)    Tliey  have  by  TheodosiusII.  and  revived  by  Oharlemagne. 
been  mostly  confined  to  France  and  Great  It  would  appear  that  the  arts  were  taught 
Britain.     The  academical  degrees  conferred  there  in  the  11th  century,  and  perhaps  there 
by  the  universities  seem  rather  to  have  origi-  may  have  been  teachers  of  law  also ;  but  ^e 
nated  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  to  university  first  attained  prominence  and  its 
have  been  the  result  of  any  deliberate  purpose  designation  early  in  the  12th  century,  from  the 
of  tiie  ofi&oers  of  any  particular  university,  celebrity  of  Imerius,  the  great  teacher  of  Bo- 
The  term  bachelor  (bachdier)  in  French  origin-  man  law  of  that  century.    It  was  the  most 
ally  signified  a  young  man,  and  was  jperhaps  celebrated  law  school  of  Europe  for  several 
derived  from  haeilloy  a  little  staff  or  stick,  be-  centuries;  and  though  it  possessed  other  facul- 
cause  the  young  soldiers  on  first  entering  the  ties,  the  greater  reputation  of  its  legal  faculty 
army  exeroised  with  small  sticks  instead  of  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate, 
weapons.     It  was  applied  to  those  who  had  In  1220  its  schools  were  attended  by  10,000 
just  passed  tiirough  tne  curriculum  of  study,  students,  and  in  the  14th  century  the  number 
whether  in  the  arts,  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  had  increased  to  18,000.     In  this  university 
because  they  were  now  to  1^  disciplined  for  the  the  students  and  teachers  were  divided  into 
actucd  conflict  of  life  by  practice  in  teaching,  eitramantanes,  or  natives  of  Italy,  and  uUru- 
The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  originally  montaneSj  or  foreigners ;  and  these  were  subdi- 
synonymons,  and  both  implied  persons  actually  vided  into  nations,  of  which  there  were  17  in. 
engaged  in  teaching;  after  a  time,  master  was  the  former  and  18  in  the  latter.    Each  nation 
confined  to  those  who  taught  the  lurts,  and  doc-  had  its  presiding  officer,  called  a  ^^  counseUor," 
tor  to  those  who  gave  instruction  in  theology,  except  the  German  nation,  which  had  instead 
medicine,  or  law.     The  title  professor  was  2  procurators.     The  counsellors  formed  the 
given  to  one  who  professed  to  teach  a  partiou-  governing  power  of  the  university,  and  elected 
lar  subject.    There  was  also  a  distinction  of  re-  the  rector  and  syndic,  the  former  however  re- 
gents and  non-regents  (Lat.  rego^  to  rule  or  in-  oeiving  also  the  vote  of  his  predecessor  and  of 
struct).    The  object  of  acquiring  an  education  electors  from  the  university  at  large.     The 
in  the  beginning  was  to  be  able  to  impart  in-  leading  distinction  between  the  university  of 
stmotion,  and  every  bachelor,  master,  or  doc-  Paris  and  that  of  Bologna  was  that  in  the  for- 
tor  was  obliged  to  devote  a  certain  period,  call-  mer  the  masters  or  teachers  (doctores)  con- 
ed a  necessary  regency,  to  teaching,  after  which  stituted  the  privileged  corporation,  to  the  ex- 
he  might  if  he  chose  become  a  non-regent,  dusion  of  the  scholars;  while  in  the  latter 
The  student  in  the  nniversity,  at  the  end  of  2  students  formed  the  university,  and  elected  the 
7«srs,  became  a  determiner,  that  is,  he  put  him-  academical    officers  whom   the  masters  and 
self  upon  repeated  trials  to  determine  whether  teachers  were  bound  to  obey.    The  rector  pos- 
he  could  become  a  bachelor ;  if  he  passed  the  sessed  more  power  than  at  Paris,  and  the 
examinations  after  8^  years^  study,  he  was  con-  chancellors,  of  whom  there  were  two,  only 
ducted  by  the  rector  to  the  chancellor,  who  conferred  the  degrees  and  honors.    The  rector 
crowned  and  blessed  him ;  he  then  assumed  possessed  supreme  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
the  round  hat,  and  became  a  bachelor.    After  relating  to  the  students^  and  usually  might  ex- 
^  years'  more  study  and  repeated  examinations,  ercise  criminal  jurisdiction  also,  if  he  chose  to 
be  was  if  found  worthy  presented  to  the  chan-  do  so.    In  1362  there  were  in  Bologna  4  uni- 
cellor  as  qualified  to  receive  a  license  to  teach  versities :  2  of  law,  which  however  were  often 
tbe  7  liberal  arts;  he  was  then  invested  with  reckoned  as  one;  one  of  medicine,  the  arts, 
the  master^s  bonnet,  and  publicly  and  solemnly  and  scholars  of  theology ;  and  one  of  doctors 
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of  theology.    In  Bologna  originated  the  prao-  Oxvofto,  Uiimmsirr  cv.)    The  vniTCffstrer 
tice  of  conferring  a  double  doctorate,  of  both  Durham,  organized  in  1883,  is  in  its  main  fa- 
laws,  the  civil  and  canon  law,  perpetuated  tnres  a  oopj  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge  in  liuk 
in  our   degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  the  J.U.D.  It  haa  one  college  and  two  halls,  and  is  nde 
(Jurii  utrivsque  doctor)  of  the  German  univer-  the  general  patronase  of  the  bisbop  of  DoriiA 
mties.    The  practice  of  paying  fixed  salaries  to  Of  the  university  of  London,  as  embrsdBg» 
professors  also  originated  in  Bologna,  where  tirely  new  principles,  we  aball  spesk  fiank 
they  were  paid  as  early  as  1279. — ^Before  the  on.    In  1866  an  act  c^  parliament  was  pund. 
year  1500  there  were  in  Europe  64  universi-  which  looked  to  a  thorough  reorgsniziiion  d 
ties,  viz. :  16  in  France,  of  which,  after  that  of  the  two  ancient  aniTernties^  Ihe  aboihkiDflJ 
Paris,  those  of  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  and  Or-  sinecures,  the  greater  effideney  of  theteidiiic 
leans  were  the  most  celebrated,  the  first  as  a  fEK^ulties,  and  the  throwing  openof  fdlovddpi 
school  of  medicine,  and  the  last  two  of  law;  and  scholarshipa  to  general  competitkHL  Tk 
19  in  Italy,  one  of  them,  at  Salerno,  being  prob-  ohangee  brought  abont  by  this  law  are  still  ■ 
ably  the  earliest  in  Europe,  dating  from  the  progress.  The  Scottish  imivenat»»,thoagfaBot 
10th  century,  though  for  a  long  time  having  so  largely  endowed  and  comprising  fewer  cd- 
only  a  medical  fiaculty,  and  those  of  Padua,  leges,  were  organized  much  on  the  Peismodcl 
Ferrara,  and  Pisa  also  having  a  high  repnta-  except  that  de  students  were  not  required  te 
tion ;   16  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  reside  in  the  college  buildings.   St  Aodrew^i 
Switzerland,  including  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  in  1411,  aod 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  Louvain,  had  formerly  8  colleges,  St.  Salvator,  Stl^oD- 
Basel,  Ingolstadt,  and  TQbingen;  9  in  Spain  ard*s,  and  St.  Mary's.    The  first  two  wen  eoa- 
and  Portugal,  including  Salamanca,  Ooimbra,  solidated  in  1747,  and  the  actof  psrliimeotiB 
y  alladolid,  Saragossa,  and  Alcala ;  2  in  Engknd,  relation  to  Scottish  universities  in  1858  requrei 
Oxford  and  Oambridge;  one  in  Poland,  at  Ora-  that  the  two  remaining  shall  be  consolidited. 
cow;  one  in  Hungary,  at  Buda;  one  in  Den-  Glasgow  university  was  founded  in  1450:  tbt 
mark,  at  Copenhagen ;  and  one  in  Sweden,  at  of  Aberdeen  in  1494,  with  two  odUegn,  Kiog's 
Upsal.— The  English  universities,  being  founded  and  Marischal,  now  consolidated ;  md  tint  of 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  present  in  their  Edinburgh  in  1682,  by  James  VI.  (d  Scotifid. 
early  history  not  many  items  of  general  interest  The  organization  of  tiie  4  Scottish  oniTer^ 
Colleges  and  halls  were  early  established  in  is  now  nniform  and  assimilated  to  tbe  oer 
both,  though  halls  were  more  frequent  in  the  rSgime  of  the  English.    They  are  gowned  I9 
former;  the  colleges  were  at  first  mere  endow-  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  rector,  wjtb 
ments  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  the  8  courts,  the  $enatv9  aeademvm^  mmsK! 
masters  and  indigent  scholars;  the  halls  were  court,  and  general  council;  tlie  ^'^f^^f^ 
at  Oxford  boarding  bouses  in  which  the  students  of  the  principal  and  fiaculties;  tiie  seeoodi^ 
lived,  choosing  a  graduate  of  respectable  char-  the  rector,  the  principal,  the  lord  proTort  of 
acter  as  their  principal.    These  hostelries  were  Edinburgh,  and  6  assessors  nominated  ic^ 
licensed  by  the  university.    About  the  middle  tavely  by  the  chancellor,  the  rector,  the  «m* 
of  the  16th  century  the  universities  experienced  aeademieu$,  the  general  oonndl,  and  the  f^ 
their  greatest  depression;  the  number  of  stu-  thoritiesof  thecity;  and  the  general  cowjols 
dents  actually  in  attendance  was  very  small,  and  the  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars.   In  IreuH 
the  halls  were  unoccupied.    From  the  ruin  there  are  two  universitiee:  the  miiwfitya 
which  then  befell  them  the  halls  have  never  Dublin,  or  Trinity  college,  properly  a  co«^ 
recovered;  and  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  with  university  privileges;  and  ^'w^^* 
headsof  the  university  to  discountenance  them,  university,  in  which  the  colleges  of  omA 
there  are  now  but  6  halls  at  Oxford,  while  there  Cork,  and  Gal  way  are  placed  under  mp^ 
are  19  colleges,  and  only  one  hall  or  hostel  at  eming  board.— The  French  revolnticm  litm^ 
Oambridge,  with  17  colleges.    In  Oxford,  from  all  the  old  universities  of  Prance,  m  left  "« 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  coUeges  (iycfoa)  in  existencjB,  and  the  endot- 
required  that  the  students  must  be  members  of  ments  for  a  portion  of  the  higher  ^cwtiA  u 
some  college  or  hall  under  a  responsible  head.  1808  Napoleon  attempted  to  ««*"*5|J*  ™ 
In  Cambridge  there  has  been  greater  liberty  in  entire  educational  system  of  France  anderow 
this  respect,  and  even   at  the  present  time  organization,  which  he  called  the  ^^^V 
nearly  100  of  the  students  are  not  resident  in  France.    The  whole  oountiy  was  diwKfl  m 
the  colleges.    The  study  of  Greek  was  not  pur-  17  districts,  each  nnder  its  own  mw*"^^ 
sued  at  Oxford  until  the  time  of  Cardinal  all  subordinate  to  the  central  '^ni^^l**? 
Wolsey,  who  founded  7  lectureships,  one  of  academy  had  its  faculties  and  ""Wntiow « 
them  of  the  Greek  language.    The  business  of  higher  instruction,  embracing  letters,  waw^ 
teaching,  originally  the  function  of  the  univer-  medicine,  law,  and  theology;  j^.*^?^|^ 
sities,  was  assumed  by  the  colleges  as  early  as  of  secondary  instmction,  conaiiQaj  ^[Jr^. 
the  l«th  century.  The  organization  of  the  uni-  al  lyceums,  communal  colleges,  and  ff^^ 
versities,  and  their  connection  with  the  colleges,  and  its  schools  of  primary  instrnctioD,  i^v 
are  very  nmilar,  though  different  names  are  ing  to  our  common  schools.    "*"^Yn  tk 
given  to  many  of  the  officers  in  the  two  msti-  remained  till  1848,  when  it  ^•^^ShSja- 
tations.    (See  Oambbidgb,  UNiyxBsnT  of,  and  "Superior  (now  Imperial)  Coancuof  wow 
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trnotlon/*  This  oovnoil  oonmsts  of  89  meni- 
>erB  appointed  annuallj,  and  is  under  the  oon- 
arnl  of  tiie  minister  of  public  instruction. — The 
Tonnan  tmiversitiee  were  for  the  most  part 
banded  on  the  model  of  that  of  Bologna. 
rhej  concern  themselres  only  with  superior  in- 
{traction,  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning,  or 
what  we  term  the  collegiate  course,  being  pur- 
raed  in  the  gymnasia.  They  all  have  the  4  fac- 
cQtiea  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso* 
phy,  the  last  comprehending  the  subjects  usually 
Qomprised  under  literature  and  science;  and 
some  of  them  add  a  6th  faculty,  that  of  admin- 
istratiTe  and  political  sciences.  Each  university 
oonaists  of  two  corporate  bodies^  tihe  professors, 


80  or  40  in  number,  who  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  the  students,  wnose  at- 
tendance is  Toluntary,  and  the  corporation  of 
students.  The  administrative  body  of  each  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  rector  and  senate  elected  by 
the  professors.  The  students  only  attend  the 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  do  not  board  or 
lodge  in  college  buildings. — The  following  table 
exhibits  the  condition  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars of  the  European  universities  in  1858-^9. 
France  has  now  no  universities,  and  is  conse- 
quently omitted,  and  the  returns  from  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  are  so  imperfect  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  their  names,  date  of 
organization,  and  number  of  students. 
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Data 
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dm- 

dOB. 


Cambridge... 

Oxford 

Darham 

St.  Aadraw**.. 
Aberdeen..... 
EEdlnbargh  . . . 

OUugow 

DabHn 

Qaeen^s 

Vienna 

Craoow. ...... 

Pragae... .  ■.. 

Pestn  (ibrmer- 
lyBnda).... 

Ordtx 

OlmGts 

Innspraek.... 

LemDMg 

Padua... 

Pavla 


Hfodena. 


BologBa 

Rome 

Femra 

Peragia 

Macerate 

Urbtoo 

Camerlno 

Parma 

Placenza 

Turin 

OagUari 

Saseari. 

Oenoa 

Naples 

Pafenno 

Catania 

Meaelna 

Piaa 


SlMiaa 

Floreaoe 

Greiftwaldeu.. 

Breslau 

KOnlgabeig... 

Halle 

Berlin 

Bonn 

Heldelbeig... 

Freibaig 

Warzbarg 

ErlaDgen 

Munioh 

05ttingen.... 

Mari>unr 

QieMen 

Boetock 

Jena 

Leipeie 

T&Mngeii .... 


Sfeadenti. 


TbMlOfjr. 


Prot  R.0 


1109 

1149 

1888] 

1411 

1494 

1082 

1450 

1591 

1846 

1885 

1848 

1848 

1485 
1538 
1581 
IdTS 

1784 
1228 

1881 


1119 
1806 
1891 
1290 
1290 
1671 
1727 
1422 


1412 
1806 
1766 
1812 
1224 
1894 
1445 
1548 
1888 


1861 
1488 

1456 
1702 
1544 
1694 
1809 
1818 
1887 
1457 
1408 
1748 
1826 
1787 
1627 
16U7 
1419 
1658 
1409 
1477 
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85 
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85 
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28 
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82 
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no  ■tedaaii  at  St  Aadraw's,  tie  at 
Aberdeen,  and  MT  at  Bdlnbarfj^ 
aadar  «lia  fkealty  af  aria. 


S09  atadaafB  la  arta. 


la  all  thMa  anNaialttaa,  baiMa  a 
iBull  matrienUtlon  fse.  the  itodeati 
pay  at  the  rate  of  M  eents  an  bear 
per  week  for  the  leetnres  darlag  the 
aeailon.  Thera  U  at  Yleiina  aa 
Kraagelleal  theelogieal  ftioalty  !■• 
dependent  of  the  anirenltr,  eim. 
ported  by  tba  rtata,  laaadad  la  UBL 


Faee  fbr  tfia  aatlia 
faea^j,  from  SSI  to  S48i 


la  aar 


t 


Feei  from  836  to  $U  for  a  oompleta 
eoune  la  either  fhenlty.  Theelocf 
la  laaght  in  Mminarlei. 

The  theological  aemloariea  la  the 
previoeei,  and  the  Oollegfo! 


ao,  the  aeminary  of  St.  ApoIUnaro^ 
aad  the  eollege  of  8L  Inemaa  la 
Borne,  faroiih  the  theelogieal  In* 
■traetlon.    Vone  of  theie  ai« 
aeoted  with  the  nalvanttSei. 
fboo  at  theae  nalTenltiaa  are  abeat 
SUaTear. 
A  ■mall  entranoe  fee,  and  S8S  da 


law. 


For  theologfoal  oowie,  S18 
$m\  wwfielaa,SlM; 
•8S. 


Peai  obIt  on  taktag  dagraee,  Tarrlnf 
fkaB«»ta9UtL 


)  Sienna  haa  eal j  fkealtiee  of  theology 
and  law,  aad  Plecaaae  af  law  ail 


medio  tne. 


Pablle  leetavM  are  ttm  t  matrlaala. 
tloo  feaa  from  H50  to  HM.  Pri- 
rate  leetaroo  range  from  ^  to  114 
pereemloat  at  Barliai 
I&20  per  aemloB. 


Feee  from  92  to  IS  per  lemloB,  as- 
eept  at  Maitaqi  and  Leipale,  waaiw 
the  publlo  leetnraa  aro  ftee :  pr|. 
▼ateleetanafromfS  ta  fULN  pdr 
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EnoTBAir  UitiTMKtiTfb— <Ooptf>oed.) 


OovBtrlM. 


Belgtttm. 


Holland 


fiwItMrUnd. . . 


DenniArk. 


Sweden. 
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Li«ge  

Ghent 
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u 
u 
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Date 
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1426 
1675 
1614 
1686 
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1884 
1884 

1479 
1665 

1476 
1668 
1811 
1682 
1755 
1808 
1808 
1819 
1828 
1888 

1887 

1824 

1240 

1846 

1410 

14741 

1504 

1581 

1582 

1580 

1290 


Btndenta. 


Tlieology. 


Pret.  IR.  0. 


Law. 


168 
61 

905 
68 
8 
45 
27 
84 

•  • 

82 

178 

84 

100 


69 


82 


84 
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166 

78 
227 
819 

81 
184 
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7 

96 

68 
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67 
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120 
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89 
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95 

80 

68 

19 

8 

17 

62 
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88 
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68 
88 


46 

•  • 
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lOlO' 

phy, 


104 

169 

47 

258 

89 

11 

88 

8 

80 
18 
18 
18 

•  • 

81 

o46 
888 

801 


67 


806 


TotaL 


414 
474 
886 
754 
611 
188 
469 
115 
88 
88 
127 
190 

900 
148 

1,461 
610 
488 
666 

1,726 
858 
459 

716 

427 

906 

616 
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800 

1,800 

1,600 

1,100 

800 

810 

1,080 

450 

769 
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44 

81 
46 
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44 
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46 


MatrievlatSoa  fee.  f3 ;  Msm:  f»Vr 
all  the  claaaca  la  tmck  tere£i  ii 
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— ^Within  a  few  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attach  a  new  signification  to  the  term 
university,  or  rather  to  apply  it  to  organizations 
of  a  different  character  »om  those  to  which  it 
had  before  been  attached.  The  first  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London  in  1886.  It  has  no  col- 
leges like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  rather 
it  has  afiSliated  to  it  nearly  all  the  colleges  of 
the  British  empire.  It  has  a  senatus  acade^ 
mieus,  composea  of  eminent  scholars  of  all  de- 
ilominations,  and  boards  of  examiners  before 
whom  the  candidate  for  a  degree  is  rigidly  ex- 
amined ;  if  he  passes  these,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence where  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge. 
There  are  no  degrees  conferred  in  course,  or 
pro  eausa  honoris.  Beside  a  matriculation  ex- 
amination, other  examinations  sufficiently  strict 
and  thorough  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
precede  each  degree,  two  being  required  before 
conferring  the  bachelor^s  degree  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, law,  or  medicine,  and  Uiose  who  cannot 
pass  them  are  rejected  without  mercy.  Since 
Its  organization  every  dissenting  college,  and 
several  church  colleges  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  have  sent  their  students  to  its  examin- 
ing boards  to  obtain  their  degrees,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  preferred  to  pass  its  examina- 
tions. It  has  accomplished  much  good  in  ren- 
dering the  educational  movement  freer  from 
form  and  routine,  and  yet  more  thorough. 
There^  had  existed  for  many  years  in  England 
collegiate  institutions  founded  and  endowed  by 


dissenters  for  educational  purposes,  bnt  vbki 
could  not  enjoy  the  privileges  oi  the  unira* 
ties,  and  could  not  confer  degrees  npon  ther 
graduates,  in  consequence  of  their  scruple?  is 
regard  to  subscription  to  the  *' thirty-niK  it 
tides."   Lord  Brougham  and  Thomas  Campbdl 
in  1825  attempted  to  remedy  this  by  the  orgin- 
ization  of  Ae  London  university  (now  Uditw- 
sity  college),  a  collegiate  institution  which  R> 
quired  no  religious  tests ;  but  this  prodoced  50Otf 
dissatisfaction,  and  King's  college  was  foMd- 
ed  by  churchmen  who  desired  to  have  th«a- 
ogy  included  .in  the  curriculum.    Both  thee 
institutions  are  now  dependent  for  their  de- 
grees on  the  university  of  London.— In  ih* 
United  States  there  are,  properly  speakii^.  no 
universities.    Several  American  collegee  have, 
indeed,  connected  with   them  more  or  k» 
closely  schools  of  theology,  kw,  medicine,  im 
physical   science,  or  at  least  some  of  ^ 
faculties;  but  these  are  as  often  called  col- 
leges as  universities,  while  frequently  m* 
tutions  of  recent  origin,  and  having  a  mflj 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  a  course  of  BtedvWK 
above  that  of  a  well  regulated  hi^  Bdh«i»- 
sume  the  name  of  university.    "* '**^?JJ 
university  in  the  continental  sense  of  an  ^ 
tution  in  advance  of  the  gymnasium  or^^J^S 
.and  receiving  only  those  who  have  compiew 
their  course  there ;  nor  in  the  English seusew 
a  corporation  enclosing  within  it  and  P^f^ 
and  controlled  by  other  corporatJons.  wrtj  w 
fellowships,  its  sinecure  professorshipfi, *m» 
ancient  Jind  peculiar  traditions;  nor  yet  »*^ 
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the  model  of  the  nniyersity  of  London.    Still,  1840-'48) ;  De  VhiviUe,  Butoire  de»  tenMMVi- 

there  are  two  classes  of  organizations  in  the  tU  &n  Francs  (Paris.  1847) ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

United  States  claiming  the  name  of  nniversitj,  '^  Disonssions  in  Philosophy"  (8yo.,  New  York, 

which  merit  notice.    The  first  are  the  state  1858) ;  Yon  Ranmer,  *'  History  of  Qerman  Uni- 

nniversities.    In  the  newer  states,  grants  of  versities,"  translated  into  ihiglish  by  Henry 

land  were  made  by  l^e  generid  government  for  Barnard  (Hartford,  1869) ;  and  £.  T.  Rogers, 

nniversity  purposes;  and  in  Michigan,  Wiscon-  ** Education  in  Oxford"  ^/>ndon,  1861). 

sin,  Iowa,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  per-  UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  situated  near 

haps  in  some  of  the  other  states,  a  sufficient  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  the 

portion  of  tiiese  lands  has  been  sold  to  ftimiBh  lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  8.  by 

a  ftmd  for  the  partial  endowment  of  such  uni-  Bern,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Lucerne ;  area,  298 

▼ersities.    Though  differing  in  minor  particu-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,810.     It  is  divided 

lar8  from  each  other,  they  agree  in  bemg  free  into  Upper  and  Lower  Unterwalden  (Unter- 

from  denominational  control,  and  in  making  walden  Obwalden  and  Unterwalden  Nidwal- 

proYiflion  for  eventual  instmction  in  law,  medi-  den),  the  capital  of  the  former  being  Saraen, 

cine,  physical  science,  and  pedagogy,  or  the  art  and  that  of  the  latter  Stanz.    A  great  deal  of 

of  teaching;  and  they  usually  form  the  apex  of  a  the  surface  is  occupied  by  mountains,  which 

system  of  which  common  schools  are  the  base,*  traverse  the  oonnlay  in  different  directions 

and  which  proceeds  upward  through  the  gram-  and  attain  heights  ranging  between  8,000  and 

mar  school,  high  school  or  academy,  and  col*  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 

lege,  to  the  university.    Much  of  this  is  yet  in  remainder  consists  of  4  principal  valleys,  which 

theory  only.    The  other  organization  has  but  have  a  general  slope  towara  the  lake  on  the 

a  single  example  as  yet ;  it  is  the  university  of  N.  frontier,  into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the 

the  state  of  New  York,  existing  only  in  a  board  Melch  and  the  Aa,  discharoe  nearly  aU  the 

of  regents,  elected  by  the  lenslatnre  on  the  drainage  of  the  canton.     There,  are  several 

nomination  of  the  governor.    This  board  has  a  small  lakes,  and  about  i  of  the  area  of  Lake 

general  oversight  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  and  Lucerne  belongs  to  Unterwalden.     The  geo- 

aoademies  of  the  state,  requiring  of  them  full  logical  formation  is  chalk,  and  the  canton  is 

■  and  accnrate  reports  of  their  professors  or  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  caverns. 

teachers  and  students,  the  average  attendance,  Little  of  the  land  is  level  enough  for  agricul- 

financial  condition,  studies  pursued,  and  text  tural  purposes,  but  the  pastures  are  excellent, 

books  used;  and  certain  observations  on  the  ba-  and  the  cattle  fed  upon  them  constitute  the 

rometer  and  thermometer  form  a  part  of  them,  wealth  of  the  country.    There  are  extensive 

They  apportion  to  these  institutions  tiieir  re-  tracts  of  forests.    Apples,  pears,  and  chestnuts 

spective  shares  of  the  literature  fund,  and  make  are  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  valleys,  but 

a  full  report  of  their  doings  to  the  legislature,  tiie  vine  does  not  succeed  well  even  in  the 

They  have  also  the  power  of  conferring  bono-  most  sheltered  spots. — ^The  tnhabitanlks  speak 

rary  degrees,  though  they  have  used  it  sparingly.  German,  are  nearly  all  Roman  Oatholios,  and 

— ^The  British  colonies  have  several  so  called  very  few  foreigners  are  found  among  them. 

universities,  but  they  have  no  better  claim  to  They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  habits. 

the  titie  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  in  Every  male  inhabitant  over  ^0  years  of  age  is 

all  of  them,  the  faculty  of  arts  is  the  prominent  entitled  to  a  vote  in  appointing  the  principal 

fiuiulty,  and  the  others,  if  any  exist,  are  only  local  officers. 

of  secondary  importance.  The  Spanish-Amer-  UPAS  TREE,  an  urtical  exogen  of  the  natu- 
Ican  states,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  ral  order  of  artocarpaeea^  which  comprises  both 
have  universities  modelled  after  those  of  Sala-  trees  and  shrubs  abounding  in  milky  Juices, 
manca  and  Seville ;  but  the  teaching  in  most  which  in  some  species  is  nutritious  and  whole- 
of  them  is  not  of  a  high  order.  In  Brazil,  the  some,  but  in  a  few  is  of  extreme  virulence, 
present  emperor  has  exerted  himself  to  improve  The  artocarpads  are  scarcely  different  from  the 
and  elevste  the  character  of  university  eduoa-  urticals  except  In  their  lactiferous  properties, 
tion,  calling  eminent  scholars  from  abroad  to  In  the  genus  antiarU^  to  which  belongs  the 
occupy  the  principal  chairs,  and  introducing  upas  tree,  the  flowers  are  monoecious,  both 
the  latest  discoveries  in  physical  science.  In  barren  and  fertile  being  placed  in  pairs  side  by 
Asia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  university  is  side  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  former  con- 
found in  China.  (See  China.,  and  Education.)  sisting  of  a  8  or  4-divided  calyx,  and  several  of 
In  Persia  and  Hindostan  there  are  relics  of  the  them  collected  in  a  hairy  involucre  with  fleshy 
former  intellectual  culture  of  those  countries,  involute  divisions,  the  latter  singly  situated, 
in  the  now  neglected  universities  or  schools  of  and  having  a  simple  germen  endosed  in  a  calyx 
high  art.— See  Du  Boulay,  HUtcria  UniMrH-  of  several  divisions  and  surmounted  by  a  long 
tatiB  Parmemi^;  Anthony  k  Wood,  "  Historv  2-parted  style.  The  hohun  tipoi  (signifying 
tod  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;"  •  poison  tree)  of  the  Malays,  the  ipo  of  Celebes 
T.  Fuller,  **  History  of  the  University  of  Cam-  and  the  Philippines,  and  antiar  of  the  Javanese, 
hridge,"  &c. ;  H.  Maiden,  "Origin  of  Univer-  is  the  antiarU  toxiearia  of  Leschenault.  It  is 
fiities  and  Academic  Degrees^^  (12mo.,  London,  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  beautiful  slender  stem, 
1^5) ;  T.  Fritz,  EaquUse  d^tm  tytUme  eamplet  which  overtops  the  neighboring  plants.  It  is 
^instntetion,  &c.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Strasbourg,  perfectly  cylindrical,  rising  60  to  80  feet  with- 
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0Qt  a  braadif  bean  an  elegtf&t  hetnisphierkMl  a&d  "lifa,  Sxpkvatioiifl,  and  PitUie  Stm 
orown,  and  is  asoally  entwined  with  many  of  John  Oharlea  Fremont'*  (Bostoo,  1856). 
olimbcTB  around  its  truik.    Its  poisonoas  qnal-  UFHAM,    Tbomas    Oogswbi^   dX  b 
ities  are  attributed  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  resi-  American  author,  bom  in  Deeifidd,  K.  H, 
dent  in  the  juice,  which  when  fr^hly  drawn  Jan.  SO,  1799.    He  was  gridoated  at  Bet- 
from  the  tree  is  a  bitter  gum  resin,  of  a  light  mouth  college  in  1818,  immediatelj  eotcni 
hue  if  from  the  young  branches,  and  dark  yel-  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  aod  a 
low  from  the  older  stem,  but  both  turn  black  1821  became  Pro£.  Stuart's  assisteDt  a»  teieba 
on  drying.     Its  yenomous  properties  can  be  of  the  Hebrew  language.    While  thm  eng^ 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  if  it  is  excluded  he  prepared  a  translation  of  J«hn«  ''BibHal 
from  the  air;  and  they  so  pervade  the  entire  Aronnology,"  wluch has psssed throng muDtf^ 
tree  that  linen  spun  from  its  tough  fibres  is  acrid  ous  editions  both  in  this  countiy  SDa  in  Eo^- 
enough  to  produce  painfol  itching  if  insufficient-  land.    In  July,  1828,  he  was  set^  as  ooQeigae 
ly  prepared. — ^Extraordinary  fablea,  strengtiir  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churdi  in  Bocbef- 
ened  by  the  narrative  of  Foersch,  a  surgeon  in  ter,  N.  H. ;  and  since  1825  he  has  been  Mofeaor 
the  Dutch  East  Indiaoompany'sservioe  in  1774^  of  mental  and  moral  philoeopbym  Wdca 
attributed  to  this  tree  a  most  contagious  efQo*  college.    In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  the  Qoif 
viiun,  making  the  atmoflphere  around  fiital  to  •  Land,  and  £!flnrpt.     Among  his  works  are: 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  rendering  the  "  Ratio  Discij^e,  or  the  GoasdtotioD  of  Goo- 
valley  in  which  it  grew  a  scene  of  desolation,  gregational  Cuiurches^' (Portland,  1819);  "^  lie- 
When   visited    by  Messrs.    Deschamps   and  ments  of  Mental  Philosophy"  (2  ?oli  12mo^ 
Leschenault,  the  tree  was  found  to  flourish  Portland,  1889),  much  on  the  same  pti&d(^ 
only  where  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant,  the  with  Dugald  Stewart  and  Seid;  tad  ^'PUl- 
poisoned  and  desolate  valley  being  situated  in  osophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  WiH" 
another  part  of  the  island,  and  consisting  of  a  (12mo.,  New  York,  1850).    He  has  ilso  wnl- 
volcanic  basin  filled  at  bottom  with  carbonic  ten  a  series  of  treatises  and  memoira  on  refi- 
add  gas.    These  botanists  experienced  no  un-  gious  experience,  differing  ia  some  resptca 
pleasant  sensations  from  being  in  its  vicinity  from  any  oihw  works  of  modem  timesoD  to 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  botanical  ohar^  subjecta,  and  approximating  in  sestuneot  tt 
acters  or  investigating  its  structure.— There,  the  writings  of  Tauler,  GerBon,  and  other  mji- 
are  several  species  of  ontiariM^  oi  which  the  tics  of  the  14th,   15th,  and  16th  oentsritt 
long-leaved  (A.  fnacropkyUa)  is  found  on  the  Their  object  is  *^to  show  that  mUf  o&  » 
N.  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  others,  whose  knowledged  and  obvious  prindpleB  of  ^^ 
milky  juices  are  inert,  in  the  tropics.  phy  and  religion,  can  gradually  bat  ssreljiia 
UPHAM,  OhaxlbsWxhtwobth,  an  American  above  the  propensities  and  sine  of  a  peneittd 
clergyman  and  autiior,  bom  in  St.  John,  New  selfhood,  and  not  only  be  brought  into  hif- 
Brunswick,  May  4, 1802.   He  was  graduated  at  mony  with  himself  in  his  own  ioterior  ud 
Harvard  college  in  1821,  and  in  18^1  completed  subjective  nature,  but  into  relationB  of  perie<t 
a  course  of  Geological  study  at  the  Oambridge  peace  and  union  with  God  himielf  mi  vitii 
divinity  school.    Th^  same  year  he  was  settled  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  the  ni^Tene^ 
as  coUeague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  Prince  The  titles  of  these  treatises  are:  ^'Princip 
of  the  first  church  in  SaleoL    In  Dec.  1844,  he  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life''  (ISno.,  >er 
resigned  and  quitted  the  ministry.     He  next  York,  1848);  "  Life  of  Faith''  (1848);  ''Tj» 
edited  the  *^  Christian  Register"  for  a  year,  spent  tise  on  Divine  Union"  (Boston,  1851);  ''ot 
another  year  in  visiting  uie  coimties  and  towns  ligious  Maxims"  (Philadelphia,  1854);  ''I^ 
of  the  state  as  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts  of  Madame  Oatharine  Adoma"  (Boeton,  lS5i); 
board  of  education,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  and  "  life  and  Rdigioos  Opinions  of  Kia«» 
of  Salem  for  a  year.    He  was  a  membw  of  the  Goyon^together  wil£  some  aooonnt  of  the  Per- 
88d  congress  (1854-'5)  from  the  >6th  district  of  sonal  History  and   Religions  £2i>erieDee  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  Archbishop   F^n61on'^  (2  vols.  12ba,  >«^ 
representatives  in  1849,  1859,  and  1860,  and  York,   1856).    Beside  these,  he  has  w^« 
of  the  state  senate  in  1850, 1851,  and  1858,  and  "  Manual  of  Peace"  (8vo.,  New  Toii  l^h 
presided  over  that  body  in  the  last  mentioned  "  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  MfiDta 
year.    Mr.  Upham  has  been  a  frequent  con-  Action"  (18mo.,  New  York,  1840);  'Anff- 
tributiHT  to  the  ''  North  American  Review,"  lean  Cottage  life,  a  Series  of  Foenu  (mfi, 
** Christian   Examiner,"  "Hunt's  Merchants'  Portland,  1852);   "Letters,  iErtheiic,  Sooai 
Magazine,"  Herring  and  Longaore's  "  National  and  Moral,  written  from  Europe,  £g7P^^ 
Portrait  Gallery,"  and  other  periodicals  and  Palestine"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1857);  m» 
reviews,  and,  beside  several  occasional  orations,  essay,  in  a  volume  with  essays  by  othff  i<^ 
pamphlets,  dto.,  has  published  the  following  on  the  same  subject^  on  a  coogratf  of  J^tom 
books:  "Letters  on  the  Logos"  (Boston,  1828);.  (8vo.,  Boston,  1840). 
"  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising  a  History  DPOLU.    See  Navioatobb'  lean*. 
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W.  byWoaterafl  and  Qeflebow ;  area,  2,006  sq.  he  ranoyed  to  hia  patrimonial  reaidenoe  in 
m. ;  x>op.  in  1868,  91,877.  The  sea  coast  ex-  Northampton  oo.  In  1826  he  was  a]^inted  a 
tends  about  20'ni.,  and  has  several  small  in*  Judge  in  the  general  oonrt  of  Virgima,  in  1822 
dentations  and  the  large  bay  of  Loftsa.  The  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
principal  river  is  the  Dal,  on  the  confines  of  oonsdtation  of  the  state,  and  after  the  reorgan- 
C^fleborg,  and  there  are  nnmerons  lakes.  The  ization  of  ttte  Judicial  system  under  the  new 
surfiMe  consists  of  undulating  plains;  the  soil  is  constitution  was  again  elected  a  judge  in  the 
fertile  in  the  8.,  and  the  scenery  very  beautiftil,  general  court,  and  continued  to  fill  tiiat  posi- 
but  in  the  N.  a  great  deal  of  it  is  barren,  and  tion  till  he  was  called  in  1841  by  President 
the  country  has  a  bleak  appearance.  Iron  ore  Tyler  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  On 
is  abundant,  and  is  extensively  worked,  the  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1848  he  was 
metal  produced,  especially  that  of  Danemora,  tnmsfeiTed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
being  of  very  superior  quality.  Sufficient  grain  which  he  filled  till  his  death,  oansed  by  the  ax- 
is raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  populiUaon,  plosion  of  a  monster  cannon  on  board  the  U.  S. 
and  considerable  quantities  of  cattle  are  ex-  steamer  Princeton,  which  he  was  visiting  in 
ported. — Upsal,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  company  with  the  president  and  the  other 
fyrisa  or  Sala,  near  its  Junction  with  one  of  members  of  the  cabmet.  Judge  Upshur  pub* 
the  K.  creeks  of  Lake  Mnlar,  80  m.  N.  N.  W.  bdied  a  number  of  essays,  reviews,  addressee 
from  Stockholm ;  pop.  6,000.  It  stands  in  an  ^.,  and  two  more  considerable  worlcs,  viz. :  a 
extensive  undulating  plain  about  800  feet  above  review  of  Story  on  the  constitution,  and  ^^  An 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  Inouiry  into  the  Nature  and  Character  of  our 
two  stone  bridges.  There  is  a  large  square  in  Federal  Government." 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  streets  are  UPSON,  a  W.  co.  of  G^rgia,  bounded  S.  W» 
broad  and  well  laid  out.  The  cathedral,  built  by  FHnt  river  and  intersected  by  Potato  creek ; 
between  1268  and  1486,  is  one  of  the  finest  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,910,  of  whom 
Gothic  bniklings  of  N.  Europe.  It  is  of  brick,  4,888  were  slaves.  The  surftoe  is  hilly  and 
and  contains  many  interesting  monuments,  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
among  others  those  of  Gustavus  I.  and  Linnfldns»  1860  were  848,017  budiels  of  Indian  com. 
In  former  times  the  kings  of  Sweden  were  68,709  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,448  bales  of 
crowned  here.  The  university  of  Upsal,  found-  cotton.  There  were  8  cotton  factories,  4  grist 
ed  in  1476,  has  faculties  of  law,  philosophy,  mills,  4  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  660  pupila 
theology,  and  medicine,  and  is  governed  by  a  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Thomaston. 
chancellor,  assisted  by  81  professors,  and  at-  UBAL,  formerly  Yaik,  a  river  of  Russia, 
tended  by  nearly  1,600  students.  It  has  a  libra-  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
ry  containing  about  100,000  volumes  and  some  Asia.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  district  of  Troitzk, 
rare  M8S.,  a  very  large  collection  of  interesting  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  government  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  coins,  Orenburg,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory.  Its  source  is  about  1,720  feet  above  the  sea, 
The  society  of  sciences  was  established  in  and  it  flows  at  first  S.  past  Verkho  Uralsk, 
1719,  and-  has  published  several  valuable  vol-  Magnitnaya,  and  Ei^ilsk,  bends  W.  near  Orsk, 
umes  of  ^'Transactions."  The  palace  of  Gus-  passes  Orenbuiv,  and  turning  S.  K  fiows  past 
tavQs  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  a  part  of  it  Uralsk,  thence  S.,  washing  the  luise  of  the  ibrts 
is  occupied  by  the  governor ;  and  the  house  in  Tchegannoy,  Efdmykova,  and  Saraitchik,  and 
whibh  linnsous  lived  is  still  standing.  Upsal  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian  sea  by 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  resioence  of  a  several  mouths,  near  Guriev,  about  lat.  47^ 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  courts.  The  N.  Its  length  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
^^Mora  stones,"  at  which  the  Swedes  elected  1,600  to  1,800  m.,  and  it  drains  a  territory  of 
their  kings  between  1140  and  1620,  lie  about  6  88,200  sq.  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on  the 
m.  S.  £.  from  Upsal.  right,  the  Eizil,  Tsnalic,  Sakmara,  and  Bol- 

UPSHUR,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  shoy  Tchegan;  and  on  the  left,  the  Suyunduk, 

by  Big  Cypress  bayou  and  S.  by  Sabine  river;  Or,  Uek,  Ulva,  and  Grashi.    In  its  upper  por- 

area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,646,  of  whom  tion  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  fiows 

8,794  were  slaves.    The  surfece  is  nearly  level  through  a  mountainous  country ;  lower  down, 

and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  it  passes  through  wide  steppes  or  saline  plains, 

productions  in  1860  were  90,496  bushels  of  In-  one  of  which  lying  between  this  river  and  the 

disn  com,  26,786  lbs.  of  hntter,  and  678  bales  Volga  is  called  the  Uraiian  steppe.    Toward 

of  cotton.    There  were  181  pupils  attending  winter  the  river  near  its  mouth  abounds  with 

public  schools.    Capital,  Gilmer.  fish.    The  navigation  of  the  Ural  is  of  very 

UPSHUR,  Abbl  PAmnn,  an  American  ju-  little  importance.     The  inhabitants  upon  its 

rist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Northampton  co.,  banks  are  mostly  Cossacks.    A  line  of  fbrts  has 
Va.,  accidentally  killed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  •  been  erected  aiiong  its  shores  as  a  defence 

Feb.  28,  1844.    He  was  graduated  at  Nassau  against  the  Bashkirs  and  Kirgbeez. 

Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1807,  studied  law  in  URAL  MOUNTAINS,  the  chain  of  monn« 

the  office  of  William  Wirt  at  Richmond,  Va.,  tains  forming  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  Europe, 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  practised  and  separating  European  Russia  from  Siberia, 

l^is  profession  in  Richmond  till  1824,  when  Of  very  moderate  height  and  breadth,  the  chain 
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would  appear  insignifioant  but  for  the  oontraet       IIBA19IA,  one  of  the  nine  MoBea,  ^u^ 

it  presents  to  the  great  regions  of  plains  that  of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.    She  was  r^nrdedi 

spread  from  its  W .  flank  over  central  Bossia  the  muse  of  astronomy,  and  was  ususllj  t^ 

and  from  its  £.  side  into  Siberia.    Its  course  is  sented  with  a  little  staff  pointing  at  a  c^fki 

nearly  due  N.  and  B.  over  an  extent,  as  usually  globe.    

estimated,  of  Id""  or  20%  with  a  breadth  of        UBA]S[II7M,a*m6tal,  the  protoxide  of  wbjc. 

about  40  miles.    On  the  8.  it  commences  on  supposed  to  be  the  metal  itself  was  duoore.'bc 

the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  river  at  the  Kir^  in  1789  by  Klaproth  in  the  mineral  pitcbUendi 

ffhees  steppe,  in  about  lat.  51^  N. ;  but  hi^  and  was  named  by  him  after  the  planet  UnsK. 

bnds  may  be  traced  still  fhrther  8.  into  the  re-  whidi  was  discovered  in  1781.    The  msi 

gion  lying  between  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the  itself  was  not  really  separated  until  M.  Peli^ 

Caspian  sea.    On  the  N.  its  termination  is  at  obtained  it  in  1840  by  decompOBiiig  its  diloiide 

the  Kara  sea,  or  Earskaya  gulf  of  the  Arotio  by  means  of  potassium  or  sodium.    Thos  pn- 

ocean,  though  its  continuation  is  marked  in  duoed,  it  is  partly  in  the  form  of  a  black  pov- 

the  rocky  hUls  on  the  W.  side  of  Nova  Zembla.  der,  and  in  part  oomposed  of  sQveiy  Wk 

The  highest  summit  of  this  portion  of  the  range,  which  can  be  filed  and  are  somewhat  dmk 

named  Glaasovskoy,  is  about  2,600  feet  above  The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  adds,  setting  6« 

the  sea.    The  average  elevation  of  the  Ural  hydrogen  gas.    In  the  air  it  undeii^  oo 

mountains  is  probably  lees  than  2,000  feet  change  at  common  temperatures;  but  wli^ 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum-  moderately  heated  it  takes  fire  and  buns  t^ 

mits  do  not  exceed  6,000  feet.    Much  of  the  a  remarkably  white  and  shining  iigiit   So 

range  blends  so  gradually  into  the  plains  at  its  little  heat  is  evolved,  that  a  piece  ci  paper  ii(<e 

^ides  that  it  has  little  of  the  mountainous  char-  which  ^e  burning  metal  is  placed  is  not  if- 

aoter,  and  is  crossed  by  easy  roads,  as  that  by  nited.    The  product  of  its  combustioD  is  a  da^p 

which  Ekaterinburg  is  reached  from  Russia,  green  oxide.    Uranium  is  represented*bf  ^ 

The  highest  summit  is  said  to  be  Deneahkin  symbol  U,  and  its  chemical  equivalent  is  «& 

Eamen,  to  the  N.  of  lat  60"*.    Other  principal  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  iron  aod 

sommits  are  Eonskakofiakoy  Eamen,  5,897  fb.  manganese.    It  forms  several  con^nnds  viik 

high;  Tremel  or  Iremel,  5,075  ft.;  Oonstanti-  oxygen,  one  of  which,  the  black  oxide  (KO, 

nov  Eamen,  5,000  fL ;  and  Taganai,  8,592  ft.  UsOa),  forms  about  80  per  cent  of  the  minenl 

It  is  only  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that  the  pitchblende.    The  se8quioxide(Ui0t)  perfons 

mountains  remain  covered  with'  snow  durins  the  part  both  of  an  add  and  a  base,  and  is  tk 

the  summer,    la  general,  the  chain  is  clothed  oxide  of  what  are  known  as  the  yellow  alts  (A 

with  forests  of  the  gigantic  pin/UM  eembrck^  above  uranium.    The  compounds  of  uraoimn  are  m- 

which  are  often  upnfted  rugged  ledges  of  rock  ployed  chiefly  in  giving  yellowisb  bnes  to  glas 

of  most  picturesque  forma,  and  frequently  over-  and  porcelain.    The  peculiar  yellow  tint  ip 

grown  with  pssonies,  roses,  and  geraniums,  greenish  or  opaline  reflections  seen  in  5obeDi]& 

The  rocks  of  which  these  mountains  are  com-  ^Lass  is  derived  frxHn  compounds  of  nrtium 

posed,  as  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  This  uranium  glass  is  remancable  for  exbibiti^ 

resemble  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  with  great  d^tinctnees  the  phenomenoo  cf 

The  lower  groups  are  nlurian  strata  metamor-  '^epipolic  dispersion  of  light,*'  described  a  »t 

phosed  into  crystalline  rocks,  which  for  tiie  years  ago  by  Prot  Stokes  andSirDaridBKr- 

most  part  are  talcose  schists,  ouartzites,  and  ster.   Iniese  compounds  are  also  of  greitTUM 

limestones.    To  these  succeed  we  upper  silu-  in  porcdainpaintmg,  mineral  pitcbblenikbaBg 

rian,  devonian,  and  carboniferous,  the  strata  usmL  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Joachimsuttl 

of  which  are  also  more  or  less  altered,  though  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  converted  into  miaii 

still  retaining  traces  of  their  characteristic  fos-  of  soda  for  this  purpose.    It  produces  sn  orssge 

sils.    A  n&arked  contrast  is  observed  in  the  ap-  color  in  the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  fine  ^'^^ 

pearance  of  these  rocks  on  the  European  and  the  furnace  in  which  the  p<»oelain  is  m^ 

Asiatic  slopes.   On  the  former  ^e  strata  are  in-  The  uranate  of  potash  is  of  a  fine  orange  c(^ 

deed  contorted,  fractured,  and  partially  chang-  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  punt   ^^  y"^ 

ed;  while  in  the  centre,  as  on  the  eastern  accompanying  various  ores  of  silver  a^i^5 

slopes,  the  masses  consist  everjrwhere  either  several  of  the  mining  districts  o(  Bobenui, 

of  highly  altered  and  crystalline  Silurian  strata,  Hungary,  and  Saxony.    Uranium  is  foond  mi 

or  of  the  eruptive  rocks  which  penetrate  them,  number  of  other  minerals  in  combinatJOD  vm 

It  is  in  these  formations,  especially  where  the  lime  as  a  sulphate  or  carbonate;  ^^]|^f^ 

talcose  and  chloritic  schists  are  traversed  by  per  and  lime;  and  in  the  hydnited phoip^ 

veinstones  of  quartz  or  cut  by  dikes  of  igneous  of  uranium  and  lime,  known  as  uramte,  of  v/ucb 

rocks,  that  gold  is  found.    In  the  debris  from  the  oxide  forms  62.7  per  cent  ^^^^^ 

these  are  situated  the  gold  washings,  which  times  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper,  wmo  ue 

ibmish  the  chief  portion  of  this  metal  and  of  mineral,  in  beautifhl  green  erystal^  i^  J^^ 

platinum  to  the  Bussian  government.     (See  as  chal^lite  or  copper  uraoite.   ^'''^^'^ 

flKATEBiNBUBo,  GoLD,  and  pLATmuM.)    There  mens  of  these  are  found  near  Bedroth  m  ^"^ 

are  also  important  mines  of  iron  and  copper;  where  in  OornwaU.  au.rAic& 

and  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  various  other  pre*        UBANUS,  in  Greek  mythology.  ^  j|^ 
clous  stones  are  found  in  the  same  region.  UBAKUS,  Thx  Plabxt.   See  i«iv»»»"- 
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URB  Alf,  the  name  of  8  popes,  of  whom  the  papal  see  he  was  arohbiAop  of  Bail  He  was 
>llowing  are  the  most  hnportant.  I.  UsbakII.  elected  snooessor  of  Gregory  XL  in  1878  by 
3do  of  Laont),  bom  in  Oh&tUlon-sar-Mame.  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Rome ;  bnt  the  oar- 
ied  Joly  29»  1099.  He  was  archdeacon  ox  dinals  who  were  residents  of  Avignon  did  not 
theims,  and  afterward  provost  of  Oluny.  Greg-  recognize  him,  and  in  nnion  with  some  of  the 
ry  VII.  made  him  bishop  of  Ostia^  and  sent  him  Boman  cardinals,  who  declared  his  election  a 
1  1084  to  the  emperor  Henry  lV«  to  settle  the  oompnlsory  one,  elected  Oonnt  Bobert  of  Gene- 
ontroversy  respecting  investitures.  He  was  va  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  YII.  Thus 
looted  the  successor  of  Victor  III.  in  1088,  at  began  what  is  known  as  the  great  schism  in 
erracina,  as  the  see  of  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  Boman  Oatholic  church,  dement  was 
he  antipope  Olement  HI.  Urban  was  at  once  recognized  by  France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Savoy, 
eoognized  by  all  the  Christian  princes  except  Lorraine,  and  Nicies,  and  he  resided  in  Avi- 
lenry  IV.,  who,  with  all  the  bishops  of  Qer-  gnon;  Urban  was  recognized  by  England,  the 
nanj  but  5,  sustained  Clement,  and  the  king  JNetherlands,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bo- 
f  England,  who  for  some  time  remained  nen-  hernia,  Poland,  and  the  German  emperor  Charles 
ral.  The  antipope  had  to  flee  from  Bome  IV.  The  two  popes,  with  the  aid  of  their  allies, 
a  1089,  and  a  council  convoked  by  Urban  ex-  carried  on  war  against  each  other  until  the 
tommnnicated  Clement,  the  emperor,  and  their  death  of  Urban.  When  Queen  Joanna  of 
adherents.  In  1091  Clement  rotumed,  tmder  Naples,  who  had  supported  Urban  with  an 
he  protection  of  an  imperial  army,  and  Ur-  army,  abandoned  his  cause,  the  pope  anointed 
>an  fled  for  protection  to  Count  Boger  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  king  of  Naples ;  but  soon  he 
Ipnlia ;  but  in  1098  he  once  more  took  pos-  fell  out  with  the  latter  also,  and  ezcommuni- 
lession  of  Rome,  although  one  of  the  forts  cated  him.  Urban  was  besieged  by  Charles  in 
remained  until  his  death  in  the  hands  of  the  Nocera,  and  fled  in  1886  to  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
mtipope.  By  his  order  a  council  at  Autnn  but  in  1888  returned  to  Bome.  He  ordered 
:n  1094  excommunicated  Philip  I.  of  France  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  be  celebrated  every  88 
for  having  repudiated  his  wiib  Bertha  and  years,  instead  of  every  50  as  before,  and  ap- 
narried  Hertrada.  "When  Conrad,  a  son  of  pointed  the  flrst  for  the  year  1890.  IV.  Urban 
Eenry  FV.,  declared  himself  against  his  fsther,  VlII.  (Maffbo  Basbebini),  bom  in  Florence 
CTrban  recognized  him  as  emperor.  At  a  synod  in  1568,  died  in  Bome,  July  29,  1644.  Under 
in  Piacenzain  1094.  he  condemned  the  doctrine  the  pontiflcate  of  Gregory  XIV.  he  was  gov- 
of  Berengarius  on  tne  eucharist.  At  the  conn-  emor  of  Fano,  and  under  Clem^it  VHI.  papal 
oil  of  Clermont  (1095)  he  called  on  the  Chris-  prothonotary ;  in  1604  he  was  appointed  arch- 
tian  nations  to  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre  at  bishop  of  Nazareth  (in  ptirtiSus  infideliurrC) 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mussulmans,  and  thus  gave  and  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1605  cardinal  pres- 
an  impnlse  to  the  crusades.  At  the  coimcil  of  byter,  and  in  1608  archbishop  of  Spoleto.  He 
Bart  in  1098,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  was  elected  successor  of  Gregory  XV.,  Aug.  6, 
effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  1628.  He  was  a  patron  of  sciences  and  arts. 
Urban  was  one  of  the  most  influential  popes  but  left  the  government  mostly  to  his  relations, 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  declared  the  election  who  favored  France,  and  monopolized  the  most 
of  a  pope  independent  of  the  assent  of  the  Bo-  important  offices.  Through  one  of  his  relatives 
man  emperor,  vigorously  enforced  the  law  of  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  duke  of 
celibacy,  and  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  Parma  in  1642,  which  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
accept  ecclesiastical  offices  from  the  hands  of  dude  in  1644  by  an  unfavorable  peace.  He 
laymen.  II.  Urban  V.  (GmLLAUMB  Gbimoabd),  bestowed  upon  the  cardinals,  the  three  clerical 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  died  Nov.  18,  electors  of  Germany  (the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  Cologne,  and  Treves),  and  the  grand  master  or 
order,  abbot  of  Auxerre  in  1858  and  of  Muv  the  knights  of  Mi^ta,  the  title  most  eminent 
seilles  in  1858,  and  papal  legate  in  Naples  and  {em4nentimmu»\  which  led  to  a  long  contro- 
Sioily,  and  was  elected  in  1862,  at  Avignon,  versy  with  Venice.  He  condemned  the  doc- 
successor  of  Innocent  VI.  He  went  in  1867  to  trine  of  Jansenius  and  the  system  of  Galileo, 
Bomo,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Avignon.  In  established  the  college  of  the  propaganda,  is- 
1369  the  Greek  emperor  John  Palnologus  him-  sued  a  revised  edition  of  the  Boman  breviary, 
self  visited  Bome,  abjured  the  peculiar  tenets  of  gave  to  the  bull  In  Cana  Domini  its  present 
the  Greek  church,  and  acknowledged  the  sn-  form,  and  forbade  priests  the  use  of  snuff  in 
premacy  of  the  pope.  In  1870  Urban  sent  mis-  church  under  pain  of  ezconununication.  A 
sionaries  to  the  Tartars  and  an  embassy  to  Geor-  volume  of  his  poems  procured  himmember- 
gia,  as  the  churches  of  Georgia  had  Joined  the  ship  in  the  Aecademia  dei  GMati  at  Bologna. 
Greek  church.  He  was  the  flrst  pope  who  bless-  UBBANA,  a  post  village  and  township,  the 
ofi  a  golden  rose  for  princes  (he  presented  it  to  capital  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  crossing 
the  queen  of  Naples),  and  the  last  who  resided  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  and  the  San- 
iu  Avignon.  He  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  and  dusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  46  m. 
praised  by  his  contemporaries  as  entirely  free  W.  from  Columbus  and  98  N.  W.  from  Cin- 
from  nepotism.  IH.  Ubbak  VI.  (Babtolom-  einnati ;  pop.  about  4,500.  It  is  finely  situated 
mo  Di  rsioNAiro),  bom  in  Naples,  died  in  and  well  built,  and  has  several  manufactories, 
Bome  in  1889.    Before  his  accession  to  the  2  newspaper  offices,  d  banks,  and  a  large  union 
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flohool.     It  ie  the  seat  of  Urbana  nniyenltf^,  of  tlie  leading  Dootrines  of  Catorie»''  y^ 

foonded  in  1860  by  the  New  Jeroaalem  choroh,  was  sabeequently  pabliahed  in  the  ''Yih- 

and  having  in  1861  8  ppofeaBorB  and  teachers  sophioal  Transactions.''    Within  the  nen  k? 

and  21  students  in  the  eollegiate  department;  years  he  pnbliahed  a  ^'Dictionary  of  ChiSj. 

and  of  the  IJrbana  collegiate  institnte,  a  female  trj"  (1821),  a  translation  of  "BerthoUe:  •«: 

seminary  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Pres-  Dyeing''  (1822),  a  *'  System  of  (veolo^"  (1^- 

byterian  church,  having  a  large  and  elegant  and  nomerons  papers  on  chemical  sabjecu  !: 

.edifice  with  extensive  grounds  and  6  teachers.  1830  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  sp^mx. 

URBINO  (anc.  UrHnum  Jffort&nse)^  a  fortified  analytical  chemist  to  the  board  of  cmms.  l 

city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  <^  Urbino  occupation  which  suggested  and  sc^plied  Tik 

e  Pesaro,  situated  on  a  hiU,  20  m.  8.  W.  from  terials  for  his  sucoeedmg  works.    Thes^  cca- 

Pesaro,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  prise  "  The  Philosophy  of  Mannfsftnrtt''  (M- . 

Adriatic;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  a  walled  *'The  Cotton  HanufiEMSture  of  Great  Brrii 

town,  and  has  a  fine  government  house,  former-  compared  with  that  of  other  conntrifis'*  [l^i . 

ly  the  ducal  palace,  containing  a  collection  of  and  bis  well  known  '^  Dictionanr  of  Aits,  Ma^ 

sculptures  and  antiquities ;  the  Palazzo  Albani,  ufaoturea,  and  Mines"  (1839),  which  his  psssd 

a  cathedral,  and  several  churches  and  convents,  through  several  editions  in  America  and  £c: 

It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  uni-  land,  the  last  of  which,  enlaiged  and  edit«d  bj 

versity,  a  theological  seminary,  and  an  academy  Bobert Hunt, waspubUEUied in  1860 (3 rok Srai 
of  sciences  and  Uterature.    It  has  a  lanre  man-       UREA.    8ee  Ubinb.^ 
ufaotory  of  pins,  and  4  annual  fairs.    The  uni-        UREDO,  a  genus  of  entophytoos  fnogi  jt- 

versity  was  founded  in  1671,  and  in  1860  had  sembling  he^s  of  colored  dust,  and  escifis^ 

20  profeasors  and  72  students. — Urbino  b  a  from  the  tissues  of  plants  by  the  burstiDg  of 

city  of  considerable  antiquity.    Pliny  and  Ta-  their  epidermis.    Their  origin  was  for  i  ^ 

citus  both  mention  it,  the  latter  as  the  place  time  a  matter  of  much  uncertaintj.  Hie  scb- 

where  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  iect  has  been  lately  studied  with  c&re  bj  T> 

60.    Numerous  inscriptions  still  extant  prove  laEaie,  who  proved  them  in  many  msUsod  b 

its  importance  at  that  period.    In  A.  D.  538  it  be  rudimentary  forms  of  other  fungi  and  bp>cr- 

was  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisariua.    Alter  fectly  developed  conditions.    The  nredo^  ^ 

that  event  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  note,  very  often  injurious  in  agriculture,  q>eacsbti£g 

and  during  the  middle  ages  was  the  seat  of  a  known  to  the  farmers  as  bunt,  8miit,baiBieir. 

race  of  in&pendent  dukes.    Raphael  was  bom  ^.,  when  attacking  the  seeds  of  the  cc-niA 

here,  and  his  house  is  still  preserved.  or  rust,  red  rag,  red  gum,  &a,  when  foaod  oi 

URBINO  £  PESARO,  a   province   of  the  the  stems  and  leaves  of  grain  and  grasses.  B« 

Marches,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  a  subset  is  treated  at  consideisbie  Iei#  ^J 

legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  by  Burnett  in  his  '*  Outlines  of  Botanj"  {ut^*^ 

Forli,  N.  K  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  Anoona,  1885) ;  by  Pro£  Henslow  in  the  "  Joapil  rf 

Macerata,  and  Perugia,  and  W.  by  Perugia  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  (voL  u..  1^- 

the  Tuscan  district  of  Arezzo;  area,  1,368  sq.  don,  1841);   and  by  Tulaane  mAn^^ 

m.;  pop.  257,751,  about  equally  divided  be-  icieneeB  naturdle$  (3d  serioB,  Paris,  ISpi]  ^ 

tween  the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino.  The  treatise  by  A.  0.  Oorda  on  "  The  Brand  in  un- 

surface  is  mountainous.    The  soil,  eapecially  in  als,"  with  figures  of  the  species,  has  be^^ 

thevaUeys,  is  fertile,  producing  various  sorts  lated  for  the  ^*  American  Joornal  of  Agncoit^ 

of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  Science,"  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  and  (^ 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Metanro,  Cesano,  rately  published  (Albany,  N.  T.,  lf*7>  ^ 

Foglia,  and  Marecchia.    Homed  cattle,  sheep,  several  species  of  uredo  in  ^^^"^?^ 

swine,  bees,  and  silkworms  are  extensively  with  like  cryptogamic  plants  of  low  deTd^ 

reared.    The  province  is  formed  from  the  an-  ment  of  structure,  are  identical  m  iBUiJ 

cient  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  occupiespart  of  the  stances  with  those  abroad.  • 

old  territory  of  Umbria.    Capital,  Urbino.  URFfi,  HonokA  d\  a  French  author,  Doniai 

URCHIN  FISH.    See  Sea  Poboupinb.  Marseilles  in  1667,  died  in  ViUefiwche  ml^^ 

UR£,  Andsbw,  a  Scottish  chemist,  bom  in  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  s^*  TT 

Glasgow  in  1778,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2,  1857.  after  leaving  college  entered  at  ^^^^^ 

He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  company  of  50  men  the  army  ^l^f^v^ 

and  Edinburgh,  and,  having  taken  the  degree  On  his  retum.he  found  Diane  de  y^^w 

of  M.D.,  was  in  1802  appointed  professor  of  raud,  arichand  beautiful  l^^"^?^^  m4 

chenustry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  An-  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  m  "^i^^ 

dersonian  institution  at  Glasgow.    Upon  the  married  to  his  elder   brother  Anne  a  ^ 

establishment   of   the   astronomical  observa-  This  couple,  after  living  ^^^r^^rder 

tory  in  Glasgow  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  were  divorced  by  mutual  consent,  ana  is^^^ 

and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  building.    In  to  retain  the  property  in  the  ^^    ^e 

1818  appeared   his   first  important  work,  a  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  frf'i\0\' 

'^  Systematic  Table  of  Materia  Medica,'' with  lady  however  was  so  passionately  ^^^.j^      j 

a  dissertation  on  the  action  of  medicines,  fol-  inff,  that  she  kept  a  large  ^^^^jtmisi'^' 

lowed  in  1818  by  a  remarkable  paper  enti-  whom  she  allowed  ^^^  ^^i"  ^^P?^*^^  ani- 

tied  "  New  Experimental  Researohes  on  some  The  insupportable  smeE  cs^  ^^ 
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malt  l«d  him  to  retire  to  a  small  estate  near  mim  were  two  images  peraonifying  revelatioii 
Nice  in  Piedmont,  where  he  composed  X'^s^r^.  and  trath  placed  between  the  folds  of  the 
The  iirat  part  appeared  in  1610,  the  seoond  in  breastplate.    The  first  time  they  are  mention- 
1612,  and  two  more  in  1618;  and  after  the  death  ed  in  the  Bible,  they  are  referred  to  as  things 
of  D^UrfS  a  oonolnsion  compiled  from  his  man-  already  familiar  to  the  Israelites:  "  And  thon 
nscripts  was  added  by  his  secretary  Baro.    The  shidt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  Judgment  the 
work  was  imitated  by  nnmerons  authors,  and  TJrim  and  the  Thummim.'*    (Ezod.  xxviii.  80.) 
from  it  a  gpreat  number  of  subjects  for  dramas  It  is  unknown  when  this  oracular  method  of 
and  paintings  were  taken.    Beside  this,  D'nrf§  consulting  God  ceased.    There  is  no  instance 
wrote  La  SyrHnej  aoee  cPn^trei  pUee$  (1611  and  of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  time  of  the  first 
1618) ;  jBpiires  moraUf  (1698, 160S,  and  1620) ;  temple,  and  it  certainly  was  not  practised  dur- 
9XkA  La  9yh>anir6^  fable  loeagire.  ing  that  of  the  seoond.     There  is  a  saying* 
URFET,  Thomas  D\    See  D'Ubfey.  among  the  Jews  that  Gh)d  spoke  to  his  people 
URI,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  K  during  the  tabemade  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
by  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  £.  and  S.  £.  by  Gla-  mim,  during  the  first  temple  by  the  prophet^ 
ms  and  Grisons,  S.  by  lioino,  and  W.  by  V alajs,  and  during  the  second  by  tne  Bath-Eol. 
Bern,   and  Unterwalden  ;    area,  418  sq.  m.;        URINE,  the  ezcrementitious  fluid  secreted 
pop.  in  1860,  14,761.    It  is  divided  into  the  by  the  kidneys,  by  means  of  a  structure  de- 
districts   of  I7ri  and  Urseren,  and  Altorf  is  0cril)ed   in   the  MUde   Eidnby,  transmitted 
the  capital.    The  surfkoft  is  exceedingly  moun-  slowly  but  continuously  by  the  ureters  to  the 
tainous,  many  of  the  summits  rising  to  an  ele-  bladder,  and  there  retained  until  the  distention 
vation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  of  the  organ  requires  its  evacuation.    It  is  se- 
exceeding  10,000  feet  The  best  known,  though  creted  from  arterial  blood,  and  expelled  by  the 
by  no  means  the  most  elevated  summit,  is  that  agency  of  the  abdominal  muscles  assisted  by 
of  St.  Gothard,  an4  the  highest  points  are  Gal-  tiie  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  the 
lenstook,  Sustenhom,  Scheerhorn,  Spannorter,  sphincter  at  its  opening  being  relaxed  during 
Windgelle,    Bristenstock,    Urirothstock,    and  the  act  of  micturition.    Its  quantity  varies  with 
Mutthom.    The  only  practicable  outlets  ftt>m  the  amoimt  of  water  in  the  blood,  which  it 
the  canton  are  by  the  road  to  Italy,  which  regulates,  also  removing  from  the  body  solid 
leads  over  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  6,700  feet  matters  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  the  tia- 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  lake  sues  and  the  surplus  of  azotized  material  in  the 
of  Lucerne.    Some  of  the  head  streams  of  both  system.    The  importance  of  this  secretion  is 
the  Rhine  and  Rh6ne  have  their  rise  in  Uri ;  shown  by  the  ii^urious  effects  arising  from  the 
but  the  principal  river  is  the  Reuss,  which  rises  retention  of  its  elements  in  the  blood,  in  ura- 
on  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  receives  the  fnto,  as  it  has  been  called.    On  account  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  canton,  and  ease  with  which  this  secretion  may  be  ooUect- 
fiows  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne  after  a  K.  course  ed,  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  facility 
of  80  m.,  during  which  it  descends  4,500  feet  with  which  its  ingredients  may  be  separated 
The  most  extensive  valley  lies  upon  the  banks  by  chemistry,  its  nature,  purposes,  and  altera- 
of  this  stream.    It  is  narrow  and  rugged  about  tions  are  very  well  known.    Fresh,  healthy 
the  head,  but  becomes  wider  and  level  toward  human  urine  should  be  perfectly  transparent, 
its  lower  extremity.    The  climate  is  cold,  and  amber  yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  not  dis- 
strong  winds  blow  from  the  mountains  with  agreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste ;  it 
great  violence.    Some  grain,  rape,  hemp,  pota-  contains  a  very  small  amount  of  pavement^ 
toes,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  lower  epithelium  cells  and  mueus-corpuscles,  and  has 
grounds,  and  fruit,  walnufcs,  and  chestnuts  are  a  well  marked  acid  reaction ;  after  a  time  it 
grown.    The  inhabitants  speak  German,  are  grows  turbid,  with  a  mucous  sediment,  unpleas- 
simple  in  their  habits,  and  almost  all  Roman  ant  odor,  and  alkaline  reaction  from.the  forma- 
OathoUcs ;   few  foreigners  are  found  among  lion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  precipitation 
them.    The  government  is  a  pure  democracy,  of  the  earthy  carbonates;  if  turbid  when  first 
and  every  male  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age  passed,  it  may  be  considered  abnormaL    The 
is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  principal  officers.  average  amount,  according  to  Prout,  passed  in 
URIO  AOID.    See  UmNv.  24  hours  by  a  person  who  drinks  no  more  than 
URIM  AND  THUMMIM  r*4ight  and  truth'*),  the  wants  of  the  system  require,  is  about  80 
two  Hebrew  words,  the  application  of  which  is  oz.  in  summer  and  40  oz.  in  winter.    It  is  well 
disputed.    According  to  one  opinion,  they  de-  known  that  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secre- 
note  the  four  rows  of  brilliant  precious  stones  tions  are  complementary  of  each  other,  in  re- 
in the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  upon  each  gard  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  eliminated,  one 
of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the  being  increased  whUe  the  other  is  diminidied ; 
Bons  of  Jacob.    When  an  appeal  was  made  to  cold,  by  checking  the  exhalation  from  the  skin, 
God  by  the  high  priest  in  difficult  cases,  the  increases  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.    The 
divine  answer  was  manifested  in  some  way  by  average  specific  gravity,  taking  the  year  round, 
means  of  this  breastplate,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  about  1.020, 
some  commentators,  by  an  audible  voice  speak-  and  according  to  Simon  1.012.   From  the  vary- 
ing to  the  priest  arraved  in  full  pontinoals.  ing  amount  of  azotized  food  and  watery  fluids 
According  to  other  critics,  the  Urim  and  Thum-  habitually  ingested,  the  proportion  of  solid 
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matter  in  the  urine  may  vary  from  20  to  70  in  aenting  its  ^^MMmtf^i  chaneten,  maj  piae 

1,000  parts ;  taking  100  parts  of  solid  residue,  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mueoiuiiM&lflv 

the  principal  components  are,  according   to  by   the  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  ntBair 

different  chemists,  as  follows:  glands,  by  the  ears,  nose,  skin,  and  evar- 

rl^MW '■".'"". V,'.V.'.,\".V.  "iSto^w  fi?«>"8 membranes ;  these metastaseB  an «^ 

ExtnM^re  nufttter,'imiMiiu'«^^  oially  frequent  in  hysteria. — Spaoe  will : 

.rid«o'«>?*»o» JS-JSi^ifS  P«nnit  here  any  description  of  the  dis^ttj :» 

AlkAline sulphates 10.18tollJS6  ♦kzi  l*««»o«  ^-jJT^   «  ««w;^>^ -v*  ->.         *• 

Alkaline  phMpbatoa 4.57to  «.88  the  humatt  Unue,  a  SUbjOCt  of  80  gWStHUfeW 

Phosphates ofumfe and magnciia LfiO to  1.97  to  the  physician  that  many  VolunMS  ka^ bed: 

— The  most  important  of  the  organic  oonstitu*  devoted  to  it ;  some  of  the  most  impoimKi 

ents  of  the  urine  is  urea ;  this  is  due  to  the  them  have  been  noticed  in  previous  a^sk 

metamorphosis  of  the  azotized  components  of  When  the  secretion  is  very  abondant,  it  w, 

the  tissues  (especially  tiie  muscular)  and  of  the  constitute  either  the  symptom  diureas,  or  t^ 

blood,  and  gives  to  the  secretion  its  character-  disease  diabetes;  when  painfiil,  it  is  cailaddj 

istio  properties;  the  amoimt  excreted  in  24  snria;  when  suppressed,  ischuria;  and  vk 

hours  in  a  child  of  8  years  is  about  208  oraina,  drop  by  drop,  with  pun,  burning,  and  spiSB. 

in  the  adult  female  295,  in  the  adult  maie  488,  strangury ;  in  Bright^s  disease  it  is  albomifiw 

and  in  the  old  man  of  85  years  126  grains,  the  whence  this  affection  baa  been  named  alboB- 

great  proportion  in  children  and  the  small  in  nuria;  in  one  form  of  diabetea,  it  is  h^ 

the  aged  depending  respectively  on  the  rapidity  charged  with  sugar ;  *when  the  secretioB  eafr 

and  on  the  slowness  of  the  interstitial  dumges ;  not  be  retained,  the  6ympt<Nn  is  calkd  inM)^ 

it  is  usually  increased  in  febrile  diseases,  where  tinence ;  very  frequently  the  cylindricil  Mm 

waste  is  rapid  and  supply  small.    Uric  acid  is  and  the  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  Qrimfeiwi 

the  next  most  important  of  the  oiganic  prod-  tubes  are  detected  in  the  fluid.    Manbeu^f 

nets  of  the  urine ;  its  formation  is  probably  an-  omnivorous  feeder,  his  urine  differs  oonaden- 

terior  to  that  of  urea ;  it  is  increased  by  azo-  bly  from  that  of  purely  carnivorous  and  {»raj 

tized  food,  and  diminished  or  converted  into  herbivorous  animalH ;    even  in  him  it  ruie 

urea  by  exercise.    Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  shown  much  according  to  peculiarities  of  diet  k 

that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  acidity  carnivora  it  is  g^ierally  ac^  when  discbrgei 

of  the  urine  and  the  absolute  amount  of  uzio  becoming  ri^i^  alkaline  and  smiFwniatti;  c 

acid  which  it  may  contain ;  this  acid  is  some-  herbivora  it  is  cJkaline  when  naased,  aodeoa- 

times  in  excess  in  febrile  diseases.    The  acidity  tains  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  and  eaitlkj 

of  the  secretion  in  the  healthy  state  depends  carbonates ;  in  carnivora  it  contains  aboat  T 

on  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  per  cent,  of  urea,  is  clear,  bright  yeUoVt  id 

though  in  disease  free  organic  adds  are  pres-  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.069  to  1.076;  kha- 

ent ;  it  increases  and  dimmishes  inversely  with  bivora  it  is  turbid  when  passed,  from  the  alks- 

the  acidity  of  the  stomach.     The  extractive  line  carbonates,  of  somewhat  lower  epedie 

matters,  except  such  as  are  convertible  into  gravity  than  in  the  preceding,  with  a2N»t  1 

urea,  are  rich  in  carbon  and  poor  in  nitrogen,  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  hippuric  acid  ^  per  cift 

The  alkaline  phoi^hates  are  most  abundant  (in  the  ox)  to  1  per  cent  (in  the  horse),  a 

when,  from  disease  or  excessive  use  of  the  birds  the  urine  is  a  thin  paste,  hardeoiDg  i? 

brain,  there  is  a  too  great  disintegration  of  the  exposure,  consisting  principally  of  prate  d 

nervous  tissue.   The  earthy  phosphates,  thou^  anunonia,  tiiat  of  the  camivoroos  funilies  oca- 

in  small  proportion,  are  very  important  in  ref-  taining  a  considerable  amoimt  of  ores,  k 

erence  to  the  precipitates  they  form,  for  which  serpents  it  is  a  white  earthy  maaa,  consl^ 

see  Oalouu,  €k>nT,  and  Gbavel.     Tea  and  of  uric  acid  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammontt. 

coffee  diminish  the  amount  of  urea  and  phos-  iu  the  bullfrog,  according  to  Dr.  John  Bt^^ 

phoric  acid  in  the  urine,  by  retarding  the  ao-  its  spedfic  gravity  ia  1.008,  and  it  contains  vtf 

tivity  of  the  metamorphic  processes;  the  waste  and  chloride  of  sodium;  in  a  lai^  landta- 

under  their  stimulus  being  less,  the  demand  toise,  according  to  Marchand,  it  was  fm^ 

for  food  is  less,  an  important  fact  in  a  dietetic  add,  lookiiig  like  pus,  with  6.40  ^^  ^^ 

and  therapeutic  point  of  view ;  alcohol  does  17.26  of  uric  add  in  1,000  p8rtB.--Be«ie  tw 

the  same,  but  by  obstructing  the  oxidation  of  authors  quoted  above,  the  following  nuj^ 

the  excrementitious  matters,  and  causing  their  mentioned   as   giving   informatioii  ^'  ^ 

retention  in  the  blood;  tobacco,  also,  retards  value :  Berzdius,  Bright,  ^^?^T?!t 

the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  this  liebig,  Lehmann,  Frerichs,  Goldiog  Bird,  Jkt 

doubtless  depends  the  instinctive  craving  for  nard,  Dalton,  and  Dn^per.  , 

this  article  when  once  employed,  enablmg  a        URQUHABT,  Davtd,  a  Britiah  m«*«^ 

man  the  better  to  withstand  a  short  aUowanoe  politidan,  bom  in  Braclanwefl,  coon^of^^ 

of  food.    Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  accel-  marty,  Scotland,  in  1805.    In  his  V^^ 

erate  metamorphosis,  and  thus  increase  the  spent  several  years  upon  the  ^^^|°f^L^ 

solids  of  the  urine ;  diuretic  medicines,  which  then  ent«^  the  university  of  ^^'^'~^^^^ 

cause  a  larger  amount  of  fluid  to  be  passed  off  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  ^  y]^ 

by  the  kidneys,  do  not  necessarily  increase,  economy  and  the  oriental  langiuig*^  ^\^ 

but  often  actually  duninish,  the  quantity  of  he  visited  Greece  with  Lord  OodiriW,  «*f 

solids  thus  excreted.    Urine,  or  a  fluid  pre-  the  peace  of  Adrianople  went  to  Codwd»^ 
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Sle,  and  in  1831  returned  to  England,  publish-  of  division.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  Ar- 
ig  a  remarkable  work  entitled  '•^  Observations  gentine  army  which  Rosas  sent  against  Uni- 
on European  Turkey,"  in  which  he  attempted  gnay,  from  which  his  friend  Oribe  had  been 
to  pToye  that  the  Russian  politics  tended  to  the  driven  by  Rivero.  The  latter  finally  suffered 
destruction  of  Turkey  and  the  enfeeblement  of  a  complete  defeat  from  Urcjuiza  on  March  28, 
other  powers,  especiallv  of  England,  and  that  1845,  in  the  battle  of  India  Mnerte,  and  the 
Turkey  had  withm  itself  the  elements  of  resis-  victorious  general  was  rewarded  with  the  gov- 
tanoe  and  progress.  Immediately  afterward  ernorship  of  Entre  Rios.  When  in  1851  Rosas 
he  made  a  long  Journey  in  Ghermany,  Turkey,  pretended  to  lay  down  the  supreme  power, 
Persia,  and  other  portions  of  Asia,  with  a  view  Urquiza  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a  war  waa 
^  of  studying  the  political  and  commercial  infiu-  the  consequence.  The  latter  allied  himself  with 
ence  of  Russia.  WhUe  in  the  East  he  publish-  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  assembled  an 
ed  ^*  Turkey  and  its  Resources, "  and  pamphlets  army  of  80,000  men,  crossed  the  Parana  in  Jan. 
entitled  *^  England  and  Russia,"  ^^  The  Sultan  1862,  routed  the  Argentine  army  at  Monte  Oa- 
Mahmond,"  and  ^'  Mehemed  Aii  Pasha,"  which  seros  Feb.  8,  and  by  a  coup  d'etat  made  himself 
excited  much  attention  by  their  asserted  ex-    provisional  dictator  of  the  Argentine  republic. 

g:>sure  of  the  designs  of  Russia.    Returning  to    Me  called  a  new  congress  at  Santa  F6  in  Au- 
ngland,  he  labored  constantly  to  impress  his    gust,  which  was  to  tiJce  definite  steps  for  the 
views  both  upon  the  king  and  the  people,  and    settlement  of  the  country.    A  revolution  in 
in  1885  was  nuide  by  LoM  PaJimerston  secretary    Buenos  Ayres  in  the  mean  time  was  succeeded 
of  legation  to  Oonstantinople.    In  consequence    by  a  counter  revolution,  with  the  aid  of  which 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  Lord  Ponsonby,    he  began  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres.    The  de- 
the  British  ambassador,  he  resigned  and  re-    fence  was  maintained  with  vigor,  and  by  the 
turned  to  England  in  1886,  and  began  a  sys-    desertion  of  the  squadron  enforcing  the  block- 
tern  of  attacks  upon  Palmerston,  whom  he    ade,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  retire.    In  March, 
accused  of  a  betrayal  of  British  interests,  and    1854,  he  was  elected  for  6  years  president  of 
of  Russian  tendencies.    During   the  follow-    the  18  other  states  composing  the  union ;  and 
ing  year  he  published  "  Spirit  of  the  East"    he  employed  his  power  in  an  enlightened  man- 
ri^ndon,.  1888),  "Exposition  of  the  Affairs  of    ner,  reestablishing  commerce  and  navigation. 
Central  Asia"  (London,  1840),  ^*  Exposition  of    and  declaring  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and 
the  Boundary  Differences  between  Great  Brit-    the  Plata  free  to  foreign  powers.    The  war 
ain  and  the  United  States"  (Glasgow,  1840),    against  Buenos  Ayres  was  continued.    In  1859 
and  other  writings  of  temporary  interest.  When    he  mediated  between  the  United  States  and  the 
the  oriental  question  threatened  a  breach  be-    republic  of  Paraguay,  on  occasion  of  the  La 
tween  England  and  France,  he  went  to  Paris,    Plata  naval  expedition,  and  toward  the  dose 
and  in  the  daily  press  constantly  attacked  the    of  that  year  also  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the 
policy  of  the  British  minister,  a  course  which    state  of  Buenos  Ayres  into  the  Argentine  Con- 
injured  him  in  his  own  country.    While  in    federation.    In  the  following  year  he  was  sno- 
Paris  he  published  La  erise^  ou  la  France  d&-    oeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Santiago  Der- 
vantleaquatre  puissances  {1S40),    Returning  to    qui,  under  whom  he  is  now  (1862)  honorary 
England^  he  labored  for  some  time  ineffectu-    commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
ally  to  get  into  parliament,  but  in  1847  was        URSA  MAJOR.    See  Beab,  Gbbat. 
elected  for  Stafford.    The  political  agitations        URSINUS,  FnLvnrs,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom 
which  shortly  citerward  followed  throughout    in  Rome,  Dee.  2,  1529,  died  there,  May  18, 
Europe  preventing  any  consideration  of  east-    1600.    He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  com- 
em  questions,  he  undertook  in  1848  a  jour-    mander  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  rose  to  be  a 
ney  to  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  and  on  his    eanon  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.    He 
return  published  *^  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a    was  librarian  successively  to  Cardinal  Rainu- 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco"  (2    tins  and  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  and  re- 
vels., London,*  1850).    In  1852  he  was  not  re-    ceived  an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats.    Hia 
elected,  but  continued  to  labor  none  the  less    works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  com- 
eamestly  to  diffuse  his  ideas  that  tiie  English    mentaries  on  and  editions  of  the  ancient  writers, 
ministry  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Rus-    and  dissertations  on  antiquarian  subjects, 
sia,  and  was  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  Turkey ;  and        URSINUS,  Zachabjab,  a  German  tiieologian, 
his  conduct  became  so  extrav^ant,  that  he  was    bom  in  Breslau,  July  18,  1584^  died  in  Neu- 
considered  a  monomaniac.    His  partisans  are    stadt,  March  6,  1588.    He  was  educated  at 
now  very  few,  and  he  rarely  appears  in  public    Wittenberg,  early  gained  the  friendship  of  Me- 
hfe.    Ifh  lauit  works  are :  "  Progress  of  Rus-    lanchthon,  went  with  him  to  Worms,  and  after 
sia  in  the  West,  South,  and  North"  (1858),  and    studying   at   Paris   returned   to  Wittenberg, 
^^  Recent  Events  in  the  East"  (1854).  where  in  1558  he  was  rector  of  the  Elizabetti 

URQUIZA,  JvsTo  Josft  db,  ex-president  of  gymnasium.  On  account  of  his  views  in  ra- 
the Argentine  Oonfederation,  bom  in  the  state  gard  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  he  be- 
of  Entre  Rios  about  1800.  He  is  of  mixed  came  involved  in  controversies  witii  the  Lu- 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  and  during  the  war  theran  divines,  and  was  called  the  sacramen- 
which  raged  in  La  Plata  attached  himself  to  the  -  tarian.  In  1560  he  resigned  on  account  of 
party  of  Rosas,  rising  to  the  rank  of  general  these  disputes,  and  went  to  Zurich,  and  thence 
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to  Heidelberg,  where  he  becftme  a  professor  in  tion  of  Faris  counted  in  France  45  hoDu 

the  collegium  $apientia.    In  1662,  bj  order  of  Other  French  congregations  were  founded  ^ 

the  elector  pala&ie,  he  drew  np  the  celebrated  Bordeaux  (1617),  D\jon  (1619),  Lj(m  (1620. 

Heidelberg  catechism,  which  the  German  Gal-  and  elsewhere.    All  the  Ursnline  conTenUm 

vinists  afterward  adopted  as  the  exposition  of  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^oeeae 

their  creed.    Ursinns  was  forced  to  write  two  bishop,  and  their  mutual  coherence  b  so  loose, 

defences  of  it,  one  against  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  many  convents  do  not  even  knoirte 

and  the  other  against  the  representations  of  which  of  the  numerous  congregatious  thej  h- 

Uie  princes  of  the  empire.    He  was  subse-  long.    They  have  not  abandoned  the  prmurr 

quently  employed  in  various  offices  by  the  elec-  object  of  Uiq  original  association,  thenurasi 

tor,  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  on  the  of  the  sick  and  &e  poor;  but  they  are  nof 

death  of  the  latter  in  1577,  the  new  elector  be-  mainly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  girk  la 

ing  a  strong  Lutheran.    He  then  retired  to  1660  they  had  16  houses  in  Italy,  410  in  France, 

Neustadt,  and  taught  theology  and  logic  in  the  21  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  37  in  Germ&Dj.  S 

gymnasium  of  thi^  city.    Some  of  his  works  in  Switzerland,  8  in  Hungary  and  Transjl- 

,  were  translated  into  English.  The  best  edition  vania,  1  in  Greece,  7  in  ^e  British  islands,  2  is 

is  that  of  Heidelberg  (8  vols.  foL,  1612).  Spain,  1  in  Prussian  Poland,  1  in  Algeria,  1  in 

TJESULA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Guiana,  and  17  in  North  America,  riz.:  it 
church,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  a  daugh-  Morrisania,  near  New  York ;  Geveland,  Tok- 
ter  of  a  Ohristian  prince  of  Britain.  Having  do,  FayetteviUe,  and  Ohio  City,  0. ;  Spring- 
been  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  pagan  prince,  field  and  Alton,  lU. ;  Columbia,  8.  C;  ^vu- 
and  fearing  by  a  refusal  to  bring  ruin  upon  her  nah  and  Augusta,  Ga. ;  New  Orleana^  La.; 
parents  and  country,  she  seemingly  consented,  San  Antonio  and  Galveston,  Tex. ;  LouisriDe. 
but  obtained  a  delay  of  8  years,  and  a  grant  Ky. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  at  Quebec  and  Trois 
of  11  triremes  and  10  noble  companions,  each  Bivi^res,  Canada. 

as  well  as  herself  attended  by  1,000  virgins.  URUGUAT,  or  Baxda  Oriental  nci  Use- 
She  passed  the  8  years  with  her  virgins  in  nauti-  ouat,  a  republic  of  South  America,  boosded 
cal  exercises ;  and  when  the  day  fixed  for  her  N.  and  N.  £.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.  £.  by  the  it- 
Douuriage  arrived,  a  sudden  wind  arose  at  their  lantio  ocean,  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  andW. 
prayer,  and  wafted  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  by  the  Uruguay,  these  two  rivers  separadngii 
Rhhie,  and  thence  to  Basel.  Here  they  left  their  from  the  Argentine  Confederation.  It  lies  bc- 
vessels,  and  made  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  tween  lat.  80^  6'  and  84*^  56'  S.,  and  long.  53'  10' 
On  their  return  they  fell  in  unexpectedly  at  and  58*^  20' W. ;  extreme  length  850  m.,  breadth 
Cologne  with  an  army  of  Huns,  by  whom  they  820  m. ;  area,  72,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1659. 
were  massacred,  Ursida  having  reftised  an  ofier  217,429.  It  is  divided  into  18  departments, 
of  marriage  from  the  prince.  Their  corpses  viz.,  Montevideo,  Guadalupe  (foimerly  Can^ 
were  buried  by  the  people  of  Cologne,  and  a  lones),  San  Jos6,  Florida,  Colonia  del  Sacra- 
church  was  afterward  erected  in  their  honor,  mento,  Soriano,  Paysandn,  Salto,  Tacoaremba 
in  which  bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  Ursula  Cerro  Largo,  Maldonado,  Minas,  and  Doraziio. 
and  her  companions  are  still  exhibited.  The  The  chief  towns  are  Montevideo,  the  cip- 
flrst  traces  of  this  legend,  which  was  gradually  *ital,  Maldonado,  and  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacn* 
enlarged,  are  met  with  in  the  9th  century.  mento.    To  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Maria  tbe 

T^SULINES,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Ro-  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but  S.  and  W.  o(  it 
man  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1587  by  An-  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  it  i$ 
gda  Merici   of  Brescia  (canonized  May  24,  more  bold  and  broken,  having  several  fine  bajs 
1807).    The  foundress  designed  it  to  be  only  a  and  harbors.    A  few  small  islands  lie  off  the 
religious  association  or  sisterhood  for  nursing  shore,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  2  in-  Qi 
the  sick,  supporting  the  poor,  and  gratuitously  circumference.    The  most  important  streuss 
instructing  poor  girls.    Every  member  of  the  of  the  interior  are  the  Bio  Negro  and  its  no- 
association  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  merous  tributaries,  and  the  Aiiipej,  Daizcan. 
the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  the  rule  might  be  Taguaron,  and  Sebollati.    In  the  £.  part  of  the 
changed  according  to  the  exigency  of  circum-  country  there  are  two  lakes,  the  laiige^  ^' 
stances.     Soon   after  the   death   of  Angela  which  lies  partly  in  BraziL    In  the  neiglibor* 
Merici  the  wearing  of  a  common  dress  was  in-  hood  of  these  lakes  a  low  sandy  tract  extendi 
troduced,  and  80  years  later  the  association  inland  for  about  50  m. ;  but  the  greater  part 
began  to  spread  beyond  the  diocese  of  Brescia  of  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  table  lam 
into  other  parts  of  Italy.    Gradually  the  mem-  penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys  along  theS. 
bers  began  in  many  places  to  live  together  in  coast.    The  surface  of  this  table  land  oonsao 
one  house,  to  choose  superiors,  and  to  take  of  extensive  plains  traversed  by  occaaooii 
simple  vows;  in  this  case  they  assumed  the  ran^s  of  low  hills,  the  whole  being  alrn^ 
name   of  Congregate  Ursulines.    The  order  destitute  of  trees.    Potters^  earth  ana  ni^ 
of  /*  Ursulinei  nuns,"  which  adopted  the  rule  are  found,  copper  ore  is  procured  near  upe 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  took  solemn  vows,  was  Maria,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  saia  ^ 
first  organized  in  1604  by  Madeleine  de  Ste.  have  been  formerly  worked.    The  <^I^Jf 
Beuveat  Paris,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  and  renuurkably  mild  and  healthy,  bat  daring  ^ 
king  in  1612.    In  a  short  time  this  congrega-  winter  months  a  good  deal  of  rain  falla  in  tbe 
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3wer  part  of  the  conntrj.    Seyere  frosts  oooar  ont  with  Brasil  tUl  1826.    A  treaty  of  peaoe 

ionallj  occnr  on  the  table  hind,  but  very  little  wasconclnded  in  1828,  throngh  the  inter  ventioa 

now  falls,  and  cattle  are  consequently  enabled  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  N.  part  of  the 

o  find  subsistence  at  all  seasons.    A  great  deal  country,  known  as  the  Seven  Misaiona,  was 

f  the  land  is  rich  and  fertUe,  but  agriculture  ceded  to  Brazil,  and  the  8.  portion  was  de- 

9  mnch  neglected.    Wheat,  maize,  barley,  rice,  dared  an  independent  state,  under  the  title  of 

teas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  all  Republioa  del  Uruguay  Oriental.    Internal  dis- 

aised ;  and  the  vine,  peach,  sugar  cane,  and  sensions  soon  broke  out,  and  Rosas,  die  presi- 

lamerous  kinds  of  fruit  trees  thrive  remarkably  'dent  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  asked  for  assistaiuse 

vrell.     Timber  is  only  found  on  the  banks  of  by  Oribe,  one  of  the  unsuocessftil  candidates 

he  principal  rivers.    The  pastures  are  excel-  for  the  presidency  of  Uruguay.    Some  troops 

ent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  were  sent,  and  the  war  continued  for  a  long 

n  their  flocks  and  herds.    Great  numbers  of  time  with  very  little  advantage  on  either  side, 

iorses  and  homed  cattle  run  wild  on  the  plains,  Brazil,  being  at  last  induced  to  interfere,  sent 

md  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  the  wool  of  to  the  governments  of  Englimd  and  France  to 

vhich  is  of  superior  quality.    Among  the  wild  request  their  help  in  compelling  tiie  combat- . 

mimals  are  included  the  tapir,  deer,  ounce,  ants  to  lay  down  their  arms.    Both  these  dow- 

nonkey,  paca,  rabbit,  and  fox ;  and  large  packs  ers  sent  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Rio  ae  la 

>f  wild  dogs  frequent  the  plams.    There  are  Plata  in  1845,  and  blockaded  Montevideo,  the 

nany  kinds  of  birds,  and  water  fowl  firequent  former  till  1848  and  the  latter  till  1849,  when 

he  lakes.    The  manufactures  are  of  little  im-  they  made  treaties  with  the  ruler  of  Buenos 

>ortance,  being  confined  to  a  few  coarse  arti-  Ayres.    The  Argentine  provinces  of  Oorrientes 

iles  for  domestic  use.    The  commerce  of  the  and  Entre  Bios  joined  iU>sas,  and  the  war  con- 

country   is  also   comparatively  insignificant,  tinned  till  1851,  when  Oribe  was  defeated  and 

ew  of  the  natural  products  finding  their  way  his  patron  Bhomj  afterward  deposed.    Peace 

ibroad.  The  exports  consist  of  Jerked  and  salted  was  now  secured,  and  treaties  were  entered 

>eef,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  hair;  and  the  into  with  foreign  states,  one  concluded  in  Jan. 

mports  of  manufactured  articles,  lumber,  flour,  1859  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Oonfedera- 

tugar,   cordage,  and  agricultural  implements  tion  securing  the  independence  and  neutrality 

rom  the  United  States.    During  the  year  1858,  of  the  state ;  but  internal  discord  stiU  prevailed, 

)36  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  186,699  tons  en-  and  has  kept  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a 

ered,  and  922  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  188,-  most  disorganized  condition  down  to  the  pres- 

S30  tons  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  republic,  ent  tune.    Bernardo  Prudenoio  Berro  is  now 

fn  the  same  year  the  value  of  the  exports  to  president,  having  been  deoted  for  4  years  in 

he  principal  countries  with  which  trade  is  March,  1860. 

'.arried  on  was  as  follows :  Great  Britdn  and  URUGUAY,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 

ler  colonies,  $1,176,875 ;  France,  $1,018,840;  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the 

Brazil,  $981,880 ;  Sardmia,  $714,425 ;  United  N.  part  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

States,  $650,116;  Spain,  $501,700;  and  Buenos  Brazil,  about  lat  28''  S.,  long.  50""  W.    After 

lyres,  $272,840.~ln  theory  the  government  flowing  N.  W.  for  about  100  nh,  it  is  joined  on 

>f  Uruguay  resembles  that  of  the  United  States,*  the  right  by  the  Pelotas,  by  whidi  name  it  is 

)ut  in  practice  it  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  sometimes  known  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and 

nilitary  despotism,  and  the  president,  who  is  then  assumes  a  W.  direction  until  it  is  joined 

isually  some  successful  general,  in  reality  pos-  from  the  N.  by  the  Repiri,  which  separates 

lesses  absolute  power.  According  to  the  budget  Brazil  from  the  state  of  Oorrientes  in  the  Ar- 

:or  1860,  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  18  gentine  Oonfederation.    Its  course  is  now  S.  8. 

months  were  each  estimated  at  $8,579,802.  W.  for  perhaps  250  m.,  during  whic^  it  receives 

The  total  public  debt  in  the  same  year  amounted  the  Ibicui,  Arapey,  and  other  important  afflu- 

to  about  $25,000,000. — ^The  territory  included  ents,  and  separates  Brazil  and  Uruguay  on  the 

in  the  republic  of  Uruguay  was  originally  set-  left  from  the  Argentine  Oonfederation  on  the 

bled  by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos  Ayres,  right.    From  the  town  of  Belen  in  Uruguay,  at 

but  the  possession  of  it  afterward  caused  a  war  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo- Arapey,  its  direction 

between  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  which  it  is  almost  due  S.  for  400  m.,  when  it  unites  with 

was  in  turn  several  times  occupied  by  both,  the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  lat 

The  contest  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  84**  8.,  long.  61**  40' W.    The  most  considerable 

Spain,  and  the  country  attached  to  the  vice-  of  all  its  tributaries  is  the  Rio  Negro,  whidi 

royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  known  as  the  joins  it  from  Uruguay,  50  m.  above  Its  month, 

district  of  Banda  Oriental.    When  the  war  of  Its  whole  length  is  800  m.    It  is  navigable  by 

Independence  began,  Banda  Oriental  took  the  sailing  barks  to  a  point  40  m.  below  the  Ibicui, 

side  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  shortly  afterward  the  K  boundiury  o^  the  repubUo  of  Uruguay. 

separated  from  that  republic.    The  Brazilians,  There  is  here  a  cataract,  above  which  the  river 

seeing  the  country  in  an  unsettied  state,  and  is  navigable  by  Itf  ge  canoes  to  the  mouth  of 

fearing  lest  its  revolutionary  doctrines  should  the  Pelotas.  Its  banks  are  extremely  fertile,  and 

spread  into  their  territory,  took  possession  of  produce  cotton  and  mat6  or  Paraguay  tea,  but 

it  in  1821.    Buenos  Ayres  protested  against  they  are  little  cultivated, 

this  proceeding,  but  war  did  not  actually  break  USBEOES.    See  Turks. 
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USEEk    The  word  <fM»  was  employed  in  the  ing  to  the  rales  of  law  or  eqidty,  in  oonfbroij 
Bonuui  civil  law,  and  there  meant  a  right  to  with  the  provisions  in  the  mstrnment  cre«tiBg 
take  so  much  of  the  fruit  or  profit  of  a  thing  the  use.    K  the  ee$tuy  qve  uca  of  land  be  mar- 
as  was  needed  for  sustenance ;  while  utt^rttetut  ried,  his  widow  has  no  dower,  nor  the  bosbiBd 
had  a  larger  meaning,  including  a  Qualified  ofacettuy^tMUM  a  tenancy  hjcourteBj.becsosc 
right  of  posseesion.    In  the  law  of  England  the  cMtui^  qiis  use  has  no  seisin,  nor  can  be 
ami  the  United  States,  the  word  use  has  a  pre-  bring  an  action  at  law  respecting  ii   The  mr 
else  meaning,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sin  is  in  the  feoffee-to-use,  and  while  his  legil 
fiiei  eommisBum  of  the  Roman  law.    It  means'  estate  is  subject  to  all  legal  incidenU  at  Isv, 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one  who  has  the  prop-  equity  will  subject  all  these  legal  inddeDts  to 
trty  (or  to  whom  it  is  given)  in  possession,  that  the  equitable  requirements  of  the  use.— Trusts 
he  will  hold  it  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another,  and  uses  are  often  spoken  of  togeUier,  and  fhm 
who.  is  called  in  Norman  French  the  cettuy  the  article  on  Tbustb  their  similaritjr,  or  ual- 
que  ute,    A  Roman  magistrate  (a  protor)  was  ogy,  will  be  seen.    They  are  however  different 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these^dat  in  important  particulars ;  but  the  roles  of  law 
wmmrnoy  and  was  called  eommmariuB.     When  which  define  tiiis  difference  are  bo  nice  and 
uses  became  common  in  England,  the  chancel-  technical,  and  stiU'op^i  to  so  muclk  qnestiofi. 
lor,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  passed,  had  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  preseot 
much  the  same  duty  to  perform  as  the  Roman  them  with  sufiScient  fulness  to  be  uaefaL 
^ommmariw:  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon  calls       USHANT  (Fr.  6Hf«i8anQ,  thediiefidaDd(tf 
this   magistrate  a  Roman   chancellor. — Uses  adusterof  7*,  known  collectively  as  i2a  if  0«a- 
were  invented  in  England  to  avoid  and  defeat  Mtit^  situated  about  15  m.  from  the  coast  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  (see  Trust)  ;  and  to  France,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  defnitzDeot  of 
protect  those  statutes  against  uses,  the  statute  Finist^re,  of  which  they  form  a  canton,  and 
of  27  Henry  VIQ.,  commonly  called  the  statute  i^  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Brest ;  extreme  length  5 
of  uses,  was  enacted.    This  statute  provided  m.,  breadth  8  m.;  pop.  2,271.    "Die  Aor»of 
that  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  Ushant  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  lan^ng  is  odIj 
use  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  otherwise^  should  practicable  in  a  few  plAoes.    The  fonnatioo  » 
stand  seixed  and  possessed  of  tlie  land  itself,  in  almost  entirely  gramtio,  and  the  sofl  is  feitiit 
the  like  estate  which  they  had  in  the  use ;  the  the  surface  being  covered  with  excellent  mead- 
intention  bdng  to  subject  a  conveyance  to  the  ows  and  pasture  lands,  upon  whidi  borsefl  ttd 
use  of  any  one,  and  the  property  and  the  cestuy  sheep  are  reared.    The  inhabitants  are  priDd* 
qu4  uae,  to  the  same  legal  restraints  and  liabili-  pally  occupied  in  fislung,  and  paganism  waa^wd 
ties  as  if  the  conveyance  had  been  made  direct-  to  linger  amongthem  till  the  17&  c&ataiy.  V» 
ly  to  the  eestuy  que  use.    This  statute  was  said,  lighthouse  on  Ushant  is  situated  in  lat  48'  3t^' 
in  legal  phraseology,  "  to  execute  the  use."   It  N.,  long.  S""  8'  W.    OS  Ushant  the  British  deet 
was  intended  to  prevent  conveyances  to  use,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawkes  gained  a  complete 
by  making  them  of  no  effect  where  they  vio-  victory  over  the  fVench  under  Admiral  Condaos 
lated  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  of  no  more  in  1759 ;  and  an  Indedsive  action  took  place  l>e- 
effeet  than  a  direct  conveyance  where  they  did  tween  the  English  under  Admiral  Keppel  and 
not.    Still  such  uses  as  the  law  permitted,  or  the  French  under  Count  d'Orvilliers  in  1778. 
as  courts  of  eauity  could  protect,  were  found        USHER  (Fr.  huiaeier)^  a  public  ofBcer  havis; 
to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  became  com-  charge  of  the  door  of  a  oourt  or  hall,  and  henee 
mon;  and  courts  of  equity  retained  their  hold  one  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  atran^ 
upon  them,  the  person  to  whom  the  convey-  and  perform  other  raxular  duties.   There  are 
anoe  was  made  being  considered  as  having  the  various  officers  of  this  kind  attached  to  tk 
legal  estate,  subject  to  the.  rules  of  law  and  the  royal  household  in  England,  indnding  tbe  ga- 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law,  while  the  eestuy  tleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  attends  ii 
que  uee  has  an  equitable  estate  subject  to  the  the  house  of  peers  during  the  sesaiooa  of  parlU' 
rules  and  the  courts  of  equity.*    This  is  now  ment,  and  12  or  more  gentleman  uaben  There 
the  prevailing  condition  of  the  law  of  uses  in  is  also  an  usher  of  the  exchequer,  who  attends 
England  and  in  the  United  States.    But  the  the  barons  and  otiierc^cersof  thatconrt  Tbe 
whole  system  of  law  and  of  equity  in  regard  to  term  is  also  applied  to  an  under  or  sssBtaot 
uses  has  become  as  intricate  and  extensive  as  master  in  a  school, 
it  is  important.    Here  we  can  do  no  more  than       USHER,  James,  an  Irish  prelate,  born  n 
indicate  the  principal  rules  of  this  system. —  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1580,  died  in  Keigate,  SorreT. 
There  can  be  no  use,  unless:  1,  there  is  a  per-  March  21,  1666.    He  was  edocated  at  Trimtr 
son  capable  in  law  of  taking  it;  2,  a  person  college,  Dublin,  being  one  of  the  ilnt  tfta- 
capable  in  law  of  being  seized  of  the  property  dents  admitted.  He  b^B;an  the  stodj  of  tbeok^ 
to  ti^e  use  of  the  other ;  8,  an  express  dedara^  in  1608,  took  the  degree  of  M.A  in  1^.^ 
tion  of  use,  or  a  consideration  and  4i  transfer  or  ordained  priest  in  1601 ,  snd  soon  after  ^^^^ 
contract  from  which  the  court  will  imply  a  use ;  the  appointment  of  ^*  Sunday  afternoon  peidi- 
and  4^  sufficient  estate  or  property  or  interest  er  before  the  state''  in  Christ  dioreh,  Vom- 
to  sustain  a  use.    Then,  if  a  use  exists  which  He  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  hiaeoU«g< 
the  c6urts  can  recognize,  it  is  descendible,  or  in  1607,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  ch^ 
heritable,  or  devisable;  or  transferable  accord-  oellor  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Platrick.  In  1^ 
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Sing  James  nominated  him  to  the  see  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  interest 
Meath ;  in  1628  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  at  10  per  cent  was  made  lawfhl ;  in  the  time 
Irish  privy  ooonoil ;  and  in  Jan.  1624,  he  was  of  James  I.  it  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  dor- 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the  ing  the  commonwealth  it  was  6  per  cent.,  and 
primacy  of  the  Irish  church.    In  1640  he  visit-  tliis  was  again  enacted  by  12  Charles  11. ;  the 
ed  England,  and  during  his  absence  his  house  statute  of  12 .  Anne  reduced  it  to  5  per  cent. 
at  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  (1641),  The  act  8  and  4  William  IV.  exempted  from 
and  with  it  he  lost  nearly  every  thing  he  pos-  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws  bills  having 
sessed.    In  the  state  of  the  country  it  was  more  than  8  months  to  run.     After  several 
thought  needless,  to  return  to  his  archbishop-  modifications  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  act 
ric,  and  Oharles  L  confarred  upon  him  the  17  and  18  Victoria,  ch.  90,  repealed  all  laws 
bishopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  heldm  eommendam,  then  in  force  relating  to  usury ;  providing  only 
In  1647  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society  that  the  rights  and  remedies  of  persons  in  re- 
of  Linooln^s  Inn,  and  preached  regularly  in  the  spect  to  acts  previously  done,  should  not  be 
chapel  during  term  time  for  nearly  8  years,  affected  by  the  statute. — ^In  the  United  States, 
He  was  buri^  in  Westminster  abbey  by  order  the  usury  laws  differ  in  different  states,  and 
of  Cromwell.    His  principal  works  are:  Be  are  not  perhaps  precisely  the  same  in  any  two. 
JSeclsgiaTum  OhristianarumSuecemone  et  Statu  In  Louisiana  5  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate;  in 
(London,  1613);  "Emanuel,  or  a  Treatise  on  New  York,  South  Carolina, Georgia,  Michigan, 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Grod^*  (Dublin,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  it  is  7  per  cent. ;  in 
1638) ;  Britannicarum  Ecek&iarum  Anttquita-  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Texas,  8  per  cent;  in 
t€8  (Dublin,  1639) ;  Be  Ramanm  EcdesuB  Sym-  California,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  10  per  cent ; 
bolo  (London,  1647) ;  Biaertatio  de  Jllaeedonum  in  all  the  other  states  it  is  6  per  cent.   But  the 
et  Asianorum  Anna  Solari  (1648) ;  Annalee  Ve-  statutes  vary  exceedingly  as  to  the  legal  effects 
terU  et  Novi  Teetamenti  (2  vols,  fol.,  1650-^54) ;  of  usury.    In  some,  t£e  jMurties  may  agree  on 
JSputola  ad  Ludovieum  CapeUum  de  Varian-  what  rate  they  will,  and  the  legal  rate  takes 
tibus  Textile  ffebraici Lectiontbus  (1^2) ;  ^*The  effect  ouly  in  the  absence  of  agreement;  in 
Keduction  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Form  of  the  others,  the  whole  contract  is  avoided  by  a 
Synodioal  Government  in  the  Ancient  Church*^  reservation  or  agreement  for  more  than  the 
(1658);  and.  ChronologiaSaera  (16Q0),  A  com-  legal  rate.    Regarding  these  as  extremes,  in 
plete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  much  the  greater  nnmber  the  penalty  for  usary 
by  the  Dublin  university  in  17  vols.  lies  between  them.    In  some  states  the  legal 
USQUEBAUGH  (Irish,  viege,  water,  and  rate  takes  effect  when  tliere  is  no  agreement, 
high,  life),  the  Irish  name  for  distilled  spirit,  but  the  parties  may  agree  for  more  up  to  a  cer- 
ivhence  the  modern  word  whiskey.    It  is  now  .  tain  definite  limit — There  are  many  ways  in 
applied  to  a  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  rai-  which  the  usury  laws  may  be  evaded,  and 
sins,  cinnamon^  and  other  spices.  courts  watch  contracts  liable  to  this  abuse 
USUMASINTA  RIVER.    See  Guatemala,  with  great  strictness.    Some  principles  may  be 
USURY.    Originally  this  word  meant  any  gathered  from  the  abjudications,  which  maybe 
taking  of  money  for  the  use  of  money ;  and  regarded  as  prevalent,  if  not  universaL    Thus^ 
lie  was  therefore  a  usurer  who,  lending  money,  to  constitute  usury,  there  must  be  substantially 
required  in  repayment  any  thing  more  than  the  a  loan,  and  a  usurious  intent  in  both  parties,  in 
amount  which  he  lent    This  was  once  con-  one  to  give  and  in  the  other  to  take  usprious 
sidered  a  great  moral  wrong,  and  the  greater  interest  But  the  contract  need  notbe,in  fMrm, 
the  more  was  taken.    For  many  agee,  however,  a  loan ;  and  whether  it  is  so  in  fSsMst,  is  a  ques- 
this  opinion,  if  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  has  tion  for  a  Jury.  Property  may  be  sold  for  what- 
lost  much  of  its  practical  or  legal  force.  It  is  no  ever  price  the  parties  agree  upon ;  but  if  the 
longer  deemed  more  wrong  to  take  pay  for  the  sale  be  in  fact  a  mere  cover  for  the  usury,  it 
use  of  money  than  for  the  use  of  a  house,  or  a  does  not  protect  it.    Negotiable  paper  may  be 
horse,  or  any  other  property.    But  the  linger-  sold  like  other  paper.    Ilie  cases  on. this  sub* 
ing  influence  of  the  former  opinion,  together  ject  are  numerous,  nice,  and  perhaps  conflict- 
with  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  money  makes  ing;  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
it  easier  for  the  lender  to  oppress  the  borrower,  that  if  it  is  in  fSact  the  promissor  who  sella, 
has  caused  nearly  all  Christian  nations  to  fix  and  the  buyer  buys  even  through  an  agent, 
by  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  use  of  but   with   knowledge  that  he  buys  of  the 
money.    If  compensation  be  taken  within  this  promissor,  it  is  in  fact  and  in  law  a  loan  from 
limitation  of  law,  it  is  called  interest ;  but  if  the  buyer,  and  may  therefore  be  usurious.  Even 
more  be  taken  than  the  law  allows,  this  is,  in  if  a  statute  declares  a  usurious  contract  **  void,^' 
tJbe  present  meaning  of  the  word,  usury.    (See  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  law  looks 
Intbbbst.)    The  opinion  that  money  should  be  upon  it  rather  as  "Toidable ;''  and  therefore  no 
borrowed  and  repaid,  or  bought  and  sold,  upon  one  can  make  the  objection  of  usury  but  the 
whatever  terms  the  parties  should  agree  to,  borrower  and  the  parties  in  privity  of  interest 
like  any  other  property,  has  of  late  years  gained  and  contract  with  him.    So,  if  one  borrows 
ground  almost  everywhere ;  and  where  usury  stock,  agreeing  to  replace  it  with  the  dividends 
laws  are  in  force,  this  opinion  has  perhaps  ex-  received  in  the  mean  time,  or  if  he  agrees  to  re« 
erted  some  influence  upon  a4)a<Ucation.    In  place  it,  or  the  money  it  sells  for,  with  interest 
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on  its  Talne,  the  contract  is  not  ngnrions ;  bat  and  W.  by  Nevada,  and  Ijing  between  In 
if  the  lender  retains  on  option  to  take  either  the  87^  and  42^  N.,  and  long.  lOlr  and  116°  W: 
dividends  or  interest,  it  is  usnriovs.    If  a  note  area,  181,820  eq.  ro.,  or  84,044,880  acres.  I: 
be  given  usnrionsly  in  payment  of  or  as  secnri-  was  divided  in  1860,  according  to  Oapt  R.  F. 
ty  for  a  preexisting  debt,  and  the  note  is  void  Barton  (^*  City  of  the  Saints,*^  1862),  iDto  1? 
by  the  nsory  laws,  the  original  debt  remains  oonnties,  viz. :  8alt  Lake,  Uteh,  Davis,  Weber. 
nnaifected.    As  there  must  be  nsarioos  intent,  Iron,   Tooele,  San   Pete  Valley,  Juab,  Bos 
if  illegal  interest  is  taken  by  a  miscalcola-  Elder,^  Washington,  IfiUard,  Green  River,  Ce- 
tion  or  other  mistake  in  fact,  it  isnotnsoiy;  dar,*    Malad,*   Cache,*    Beaver,*  ^ambi{t.* 
bat  it  is  nsnry  if  the  mistake  be  one  of  law,  be-  Salt  Lake  Islands,*  and  St  Maiy'a.*  Hie  Iirg&t 
canse  every  person  is  held  to  know  the  law.  town  is  Salt  Lake  City,  Fillmore,  the  capiuL 
If  the  lender  takes  npon  himself  an  extra  being  only  a  hamlet;   and  the  other  conntr 
risk  (apart  from  that  of  the  borrower's  insol-  towns  are  Provo,  Farmington,  Ogden,  ParoTu. 
vency),  he  may  charge  extra  interest.    Bot-  Tooele,  San  Pete,  Salt  Creek,  Box  Elder,  Fon 
tomry  and  respondentia  contracts  are  founded  Harmony,  Fort  Supply,  Cedar  City,  Fort  Vabi 
on  this  principle,  because  if  the  ship  or  goods  Cache  Valley,  Beaver  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek. 
are  lost,  the  debt  is  not  demandable.    The  same  The  population  of  the  territory  by  the  U.  8. 
principle  is  applied  to  the  pnrchase  of  an  annu-  census  of  1860  was  ascertained  to  be  ]l,3Sd, 
ity,  and  even  to  the  bargain  of  the  borrower  of  whom  26  were  slaves.    In  1866  a  ceosv 
that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  principal  when  taken  by  the  Mormon  authorities  retimed  37,- 
due  with  legal  interest,  he  will  pay  a  certain  277  males  and  89,068  female6,atotal  of  T6,S35. 
penalty,  because  he  has  the  power  of  avoiding  The  non-Mormon  inhabitants,  however,  mm- 
this  penalty  by  payment  of  interest.    If  a  bor-  tained  that  liiese  numbers  were  porpofielj  ex- 
rower  on  repaying  the  money  make  the  lender  aggerated,  and  the  U.  S.  oomniiadoners  in  the 
a  gift,  it  is  usurious  if  the  gift  be  in  perform-  following  year  reported  that  the  population  did 
ance  of  a  previous  promise,  but  not  otherwise,  not  exceed  50,000.    The  U.  S.  oenaos  of  1866 
Discount  of  interest,  whereby  the  lender  gets  returned  40,296,  of  whom  29  were  daves^  A 
interest  on  his  interest,  or  interest  on  money  migority  of  the  people  are  foreignens  cbiedT 
which  he  never  lends,  and  calculations  of  in-  fh>m  Great  Britain. — The  surface  of  Utah  is  an 
terest  by  Rowlett^s  tables,  which  consider  the  inunense  basin  elevated  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
year  as  consisting  of  only  860  days  (but  qualify  above  the  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  bTZDOOo- 
the  error  by  casting  the  fhustions  on  the  right  tains  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  snbdirided 
side),  are  now  established  usages,  and  would  by  transverse  ridges.    The  rim  of  tiie  basis  ii 
not  make  the  contract  usurious,  especially  if  formed  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Oregtni. 
the  contract  were  of  a  kind  usually  subjected  to  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  sub- ranges  of  the  Bocky 
this  usage,  as  are  bank  discounts.    Compound  monntains,  and  on  the  W.  by  £e  Sierra  Xendi 
interest  is  said,  in  a  recent  case  (28  Pick.  167),  At  some  remote  period  this  great  hasin  Tt$ 
to  **  savor  of  usury  ;^'  but  it  may  be  regarded  evidently  an  inland  aea.    Tlie  bench  fonitt- 
not  so  much  usury  as  an  agreement  to  pay  a  tion,  a  system  of  water  marks,  is  found  in  eveiy 
penalty  for  not  paying  interest.    In  the  present  valley,  while  detached  and  parallel  blocbof 
state  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that  moantain,  trending  almost  invariably  K  and  S« 
wherever  usury  is  forbidden,  a  bargain  for  were  in  geological  ages  rock  islands  riaineabon 
compound  interest  would   not  be   enforced,  the  water.    &tween  these  primitive  and  mete- 
But  it  is  common  for  courts  to  order  a  settle-  morphic  ridges  lie  the  secondary  baaioa,  vbose 
ment  of  accounts  with  annual  rests,  which  is  average  width  may  be  16  or  20  mflea.  Tbej 
equivalent  to    compound   interest.     This   is  open  into  one  another  by  cafiona  and  ptfsa. 
especially  done  where  trustees  have  used  the  and  are  often  separated  lonntudinallj  by  imaO- 
money  of  their  cestvy  que  trust.    The  prevail-  er  divisions  running  E.  and  W.,  thus  conTeitio^ 
ing  rule  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  on  one  extended  strip  of  secondary  into  a  sjsten 
which  payments  have  been  made  (originating  of  tertiary  valleys.    Two  great  moontaisdiaiot 
in  a  decision  in  Massachusetts)  is  this :  com-  run  transversely  across  the  basin  firom  8.  E.  to 
pnte  the  interest  on  the  principal  to  the  ^rst  S.  W.     The  northernmost  is  the  Hnnboldt 
time  a  payment  was  made,  which  payment  ex-  river  range,  6,600  feet  high ;  the  soothen  'n 
ceeds,  alone  or  with  previous  payments,  the  the  pr<^ong^on  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  whidi 
interest  then  due ;  add  that  interest  to  the  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet  '^ 
principal ;  from  the  sum  subtract  the  payment  watershed  of  the  basin  is  toward  the  X 
and  preceding  payments ;  the  remainder  forms  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  chiefly  throui^  the  afflneot» 
anew  principal,  upon  which  proceed  as  before,  of  the  Oolumbia  and  the  Colorado.   I*^ 
up  to  the  time  of  settlement  or  the  rendering  are  nnmerons,  two  neariy  parallel  ehaiu  of 
of  Judgment.  them  extending  across  the  oountiy  trm  KJ<> 
UTAH  (from  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  same  S.    The  eastern  chain  beg^s  at  the  north  vitii 
name,  commonly  spelled  Tuta,  which  signifies  the  Great  Salt  lake  (see.  Gbkat  Salt  Ux^ 
"  those  who  dwell  in  mountains**),  a  territory  the  snuUl  lakes  of  the  Wahsatch,  tbe  Utah,  tbt' 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  N.  --— . .    v  t*  ■  ^«is^ 

by  Washington  territo^,  N.  E.  by  NebrMka,  tnJt?i'Sfc?^h«°.'&'.S")fiS!J.'b?'£5^* 

E.  by  Oolorado,  S.  by  Arizona  (New  Mexico),  ton,  D^er^  and  Summit,  am  a«i  ivned  bj  turn 
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(Nicollet,  and  the  little  Salt  lake.  All  these  and  river  bottoms  produce  willows,  scrab  ma- 
ire  fed  bj  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  west-  pie,  box  elder,  aspen,  birch,  cottonwood,  and 
ern  counterslope  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  spruce  and 
The  other  chain  consists  of  Mud,  Pyramid  (so  dwarf  ash.  There  is  an  inconvenient  deficiency 
called  from  a  pyramidal  rock  rising  firom  its  of  hard  wood  and  of  wood  fit  for  building, 
listers),  OarsoD,  Mono,  and  Walker^s  lakes,  though  extensive  plantations  have  been  made 
vrhich  receive  the  waters  flowing  firom  the  east-  which  promise  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  future, 
em  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are  Among  the  peculiar  natural  products  is  a  fine 
many  thermal  springs  in  the  territory,  some  of  bunch  grass,  which  lives  and  grows  through 
which  discharge  strong  brine,  some  are  sulphur-  the  winter  and  furnishes  food  for  cattle  at  all 
ons,  and  others  chalybeate. — The  rooks  of  Utah  seasons.  The  wild  fruits  are  the  service  berry, 
are  mostly  primitive — granite,  Jasper,  syenite,  chokeberry,  bufifalo  berry,  gooseberry,  straw- 
hornblende,  and  porphyry,  with  various  quartz-  berry,  and  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  moun- 
es.  Volcanic  action  is  indicated  by  the  presence  tain  currant. — ^The  great  elevation  of  Utah 
of  obsidian,  scoriaB,  and  lava.  Many  of  the  ridges  above  the  sea  and  the  immense  masses  of  snow- 
are  of  carboniferous  limestone  mingled  with  covered  mountains  that  surround  it  exercise  a 
calcareous  spar,  and  resting  upon  or  alternating  material  effect  upon  the  climate.  The  air  is 
with  hard  and  compact  grits  and  sandstone,  and  highly  rarified,  so  that  new  comers  suffer  from 
in  many  places  rich  with  encrinites  and  fossil  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  after  violent  exer- 
Boraliines.  In  the  cafions  near  Salt  Li^e  Oity  else  experience  nausea  and  fainting.  The 
Are  found  bowlders  of  serpentine ;  fine  gray  weather  is  changeable,  and  during  much  of  the 
i^ranite  ;  coarse  red,  ochrish,  poikilitio,  crys-  year  is  very  bleak.  In  1860  the  highest  range 
tall ine  white,  and  metamorphio  sandstones;  a  of  the  thermometer  was  96**  in  July,  and  the 
variety  of  conglomerates,  especially  granitic,  lowest  22°  below  zero  in  December.  Spring 
with  tufa  in  lu^e  masses ;  talcose  and  striated  opens  in  the  valleys  with  great  suddenness,  and 
dates,  gypsum,  pebbles  of  alabaster,  and  va-  the  summer  is  hot,  though  the  mornings  and 
rions  kinds  of  limestone.  Marble  of  every  hue  evenings  are  usually  cooled  by  breezes  from  the 
md  texture  is  found  in  larg^  masses.  Iron  of  mountmns.  Thunder  storms  and  dust  storms 
axcellent  quality  is  abundant,  and  gold,  silver,  are  freauent  and  violent.  The  winter  is  severe, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have  been  found.  Bitu-  with  high  winds  and  deep  snows,  which  lie 
ninons  coal  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  in  the  canons  throughout  the  year. — The  In- 
fts  also  sulphur  and  saleratus;  and  alum,  borax,  dians  of  Utah  are  chiefly  of  the  Shoshonee  or 
and  petroleum  have  been  discovered.  Among  Snake  nation,  and  of  the  Yuta  or  Ute  race,  as 
the  precious  stones  that  have  been  found  are  they  are  commonly  called  by  the  whites.  The 
rubies,  emeralds,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  came-  Shoshonees  comprise  14  tribes,  averaging  nearly 
tian,  and  agates. — Among  the  native  animals  1,000  souls  each.  The  Yuta  are  divided  into 
ire  the  antelope,  deer,  elk,  bighorn  or  Rocky  27  bands,  and  are  estimated  to  number  15,000 
mountain  sheep,  the  cougar,  the  catamount,  the  souK  Many  of  their  bands  however  roam  be- 
large  and  small  wolf,  the  red,  great-tailed,  and  yond  the  bounds  of  Utah,  and  the  whole  na- 
silver  fox,  minks,  ermines,  skunks,  badgers,  tion  is  thought  to  be  diminishing.  Of  late  years 
wolverenes,  beavers,  hares,  the  Jackass  rabbit,  they  have  t^en  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  have 
porcupines,  gophers,  woodchuoks,  squirrels,  and  lost  many  of  their  fighting  men  in  encounters 
bhe  hyrax,  or  as  the  Mormons  call  it  the  cony,  with  the  emigrants  crossing  the  plains  to  Cali- 
rhe  principal  birds  of  prey  are  the  red-tailed  fomia,  and  with  the  U.  S.  regular  forces.  Of 
tiawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  the  sparrow  the  white  inhabitants  of  Utah,  nearly  all  are 
bawk,  and  the  vulturine  turkey  buzzard.  There  Mormons  or  **  Latter  Day  Saints,"  the  majority 
ure  several  varieties  of  quail  and  grouse ;  and  of  whom  are  of  European  birtb,  ohiefiy  Eng- 
imong  the  water  fowl  are  swans,  wild  geese,  lish.  The  character  of  these  people,  among 
the  wnite  pelican,  the  cormorant,  the  mallard  whom  polygamy  is  extensively  practised,  has 
9r  green-head,  the  red-breasted  and  green-  been  very  differently  represented  by  different 
winged  teal,  the  brant,  the  plover  and  curlew,  observers.  By  most  of  the  travellers  who  have 
the  gull,  a  blue  heron,  and  a  brown  orane.  written  oonceming  tiiem  they  have  been  de- 
There  are  also  the  blue  bird,  the  humming  bird,  scribed  as  intolerant,  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
finches,  woodpeckers,  the  swamp  blackbird,  (toarse,  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  snow  bird,  and  a  species  of  lark  which  is  the  ^^  Gentile'*  or  non-Mormon  part  of  their 
considered  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  Among  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  Gapt.  Burton, 
the  reptiles  are  a  gray  and  green  lizard  and  the  the  English  traveller,  who  spent  24  days  among 
nhrynoioma  or  homed  frog,  of  which  there  are  them  in  1860,  and  is  an  apologist  for  polygamy, 
many  species.  The  serpents  are  chiefly  rattle-  says  that  "  in  point  of  mere  morality  the  Mor- 
makes,  swamp  adders,  and  water  snakes.  The  mon  community  is  perhaps  purer  than  any  oth- 
Sshes  are  perch,  pike,  bass,  chub,  trout,  and  er  of  equal  numbers,"  and  ascribes  to  them  tol- 
salmon  trout,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  eranoe,  kindaess,  sobriety,  industry,  and  many 
reaches  the  weight  of  80  lbs. — The  vegetation  other  good  qualities.  The  influence  of  the 
>f  U^h  is  not  luxuriant.  Timber  is  scarce  ex-  priesthood  is  very  strongly  felt  in  all  civil  and 
sept  on  the  mountains,  where  there  are  exten-  social  matters  among  the  Mormons,  and  is  ex- 
uvo  forests  of  pine  and  fur.    The  lower  oaQons  eroised  through  a  complicated  and  imposing  or 
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gaidsation  of  pnaidents,  biahopa,  elders,  quo-  tatkms  of  a  higher  order,  <rf  vhieh  tbe  iboh 

rams,  and  councils.  A  regular  system  of  tithing  flonriBhing  is  an  academy  founded  io  Aprii 

has  been  instituted,  by  which  one  tenth  of  the  1660,  in  which  science  and  art  are  to  be  tu^ 

S'ain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  products  of  gratis  to  all  who  pledge  themselTes  to  lem 
bor  is  given  by  the  people  to  the  church,  tiioroughly,  and  to  benefit  the  territorrbj the! 
There  is  a  tithing  office  at  Salt  Lake  Oity,  in  exertions.    There  are  two  weddy  Dewspapm 
which  the  goods  thus  contributed  are  received  in  the  territory,  of  which  the  "  Deseret  >eirC 
and  stored,  and  in  which  accounts  are  kept  with  established  in  7850,  is  the  recognized  oi^  d 
every  member  of  the  church.    The  amount  of  the  church.    The  other  is  a  se^ikr  paper  (iH- 
the  produce  of  each  is  carefblly  ascertained,  and  ed  "  The  Mountaineer." — Utah  is  organized  like 
he  18  charged  with  one  tentii  of  every  thing,  tiie  other  territories  of  the  United  Btates^iiiih 
including  his  labor,  and  credited  with  what  he  a  governor,  secretary,  marshal,  and  judges  ap- 
pays.  •  Branch  offices  are  kept  at  the  prin-  pointed  by  the  president,  and  a  legislatiTe  tf- 
cipal  villages  and  settlements,  from  which  re-  sembly  elected  by  the  people.    L^datiTe  t^ 
ports  are  made. — ^The  soil  of  Utah  is  in  gen-  tion  is  not  dissimilar  flrom  that  of  otiier  km- 
eral  hard,  dry,  and  barren.    Not  more  than  tories,  except  that  no  puni^ment  is  affixed  to 
one  fiftieth  part  is  fit  for  tillage,  though  in  bigamy.    There  was  no  national  lav  agusst 
some  places  extraordinarily  large  crops  have  this  offence  until  1862,  when  cougren  paswd 
been  raised.    It  is  said  indeed  that  land  near  an  act  **  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice 
Lake  Utah  has  yielded  from  60  to  100  bushels  of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  Fnited 
per  acre.    The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  buck-  States  and  other  plaoes,  and  diaapproTiog  ind 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  all  the  fruits  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  ledslative  tesm- 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  fiax,  bly  of  the  territory  of  Utah.'*— For  the  history 
hemp,  and  linseed  in  abundance.   The  warmest  of  Utah,  see  Mobmons.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
and  most  fertile  lands  are  on  the  benches  above  territory  have  recently  adopted  a  constitutici 
the  lower  ralleys.    The  alkaline  nature  of  the  and  government  under  the  title  of  the  state  of 
soil  is  injurious  to  vegetation,  though  potatoes^  Deseret,  and  their  senators  and  representatiTCs 
squashes,  and  melons  are  made  sweeter  by  a  in  June,  1862,  unsncceffiftdly  applied  to  cob- 
small  admixture  of  it.  A  species  of  cricket,  and  gross  for  admission, 
a  grasshopper  about  the  size  of  a  common  lo-        UTAH,  an  E.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  borier* 
cust,  are  also  very  troublesome  to  the  farmer,  ing  on  Colorado  territory,  and  drained  b; 
The  difficulties  which  beset  agriculture  do  not  'White,  Green,  and  Uinta  rivers;  area,  aboot 
extend  to  grazing,  for  which  the  country  is  ad-  4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,026.    Utah  kke, 
mirably  adapted.    The  vaUeys  supply  plentiful  40  m.  long  and  from  5  to  12  m.  wide,  lies  ia 
pasturage  in  the  winter,  and  as  spring  advances,  the  W.  part,  which  is  also  traversed  bj  the 
and  the  snow  disappears  on  the  nills,  the  flocks  Wahsatch  mountains.    Most  of  the  sor/ice  if 
and  herds  find  ample  forage  on  the  bunch  grass,  hilly.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  prodnctire, 
which  bears  its  seed  in  summer.    In  the  basin  and  in  the  hilly  parts  sterile.    Capital,  Proro. 
of  Green  river  is  a  fine  wool-producing  region        UTICA,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  Oneida  co.,  K.  T.,  situated  on  the  Mohavk 
breeds  of  sheep  have  already  been  introduced  river,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  New  Tort 
into  the  territory.    In  1860  the  valley  of  the  central  and  Utica  and  Black  Biver  railrosdi, 
Great  Bait  lake  produced  806,000  bushels  of  and  of  the  &ie  and  Ghenaugo  canaK  ^  in- 
grain, chiefiy  wheat,  which  thrives  better  than  W.  N.  W.  from  Albany,  and  56  m.  £.  from  Sr- 
maize,  the  summers  being  scarcely  long  enough  racnse;  pop.  in  1860,  22,628.    The  citj  lies 
for  the  latter  grain, — ^The  manufactures  com-  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  ia  re^iihHT 
prise  fanning  implements,  agricultural  and  oth-  laid  out ;  it  rises  gradually  from  the  riw  to 
er  machines,  steam  engines,  leather,  woollen  the  height  of  160  feet  at  the  head  of  GenesM 
and  cotton  goods,  dye  stuffs,  furniture,  cutlery,  street.   This  street  has  the  principal  afaope  m 
hardware,  jeweli7,  and  brushes.    Tliese  works  many  elegant  private  residences.  The  ^^7^ 
are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  shdlful  £ng-  on  this  street,  erected  abont  1852,  is  of  i& 
lish  artisans.    There  are  some  distilleries  and  8  waukee  brick,  and  contains  beside  the  dtj  of- 
or  10  breweries,  in  which  beer  is  made  fr^m  fices  a  court  room  for  the  U.  8.  district  eonrt 
wild  hops.    The  great  distance  of  Utah,  both  and  a  commodious  public  hall    The  city  » 
on  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  settled  parts  lighted  by  gas,  is  well  supplied  vith  wster. 
of  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  of  transpor-  and  has  a  very  efficient  fire  departmeot.  It 
tation  over  the  mountains,  render  almost  every  has  6  large  and  several  smaller  hotels;  ^^^ 
article  of  commerce  not  produced  in  the  terri-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $l,810,i00,  ind - 
tory  itself  exorbitantly  dear.     Groceries  and  sayings  banks ;  a  cotton  mill,  employing  ^ 
clothing  are  particularly  high-priced.    Sugar  is  hands,  cousuming  8,000  bales  of  cottoo,  ami  prO' 
worth  from  87i  to  40  cents  per  pound,  cofi'ee  ducing  8,400,000  yards  of  cotton  doth  anoniUrj 
60  cents,  and  tobacco  $1. — Education  is  superin-  2  woollen  factories,  employing  4S0  hands,  id^ 
tended  by  a  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of  consuming  nearly  900,000  lbs.  of  wool  innoaUTj 
the  '^university  of  the  state  of  Deseret.''  Com-  a  millstone  and  plaster  mill,  prodnong  thov 
mon  schools  are  established  in*  each  ward  of  $60,000  worth  annually ;  and  nomeitms  iB<on- 
Salt  Lake  Oity.    There  are  also  various  insU-  factories  of  starch,  flonr,  ale,  dothiog,  oif«M» 
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pianos,  castings,  maohinery,  oarriageB,  IxMits,  ited;  its  aqaedaot,  bringing  water  from  hilk 
stone  wares,  fire  brick,  carpets,  oil  cloths,  ^.  several  miles  distant,  and  carrying  it  by  triple 
There  are  24  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  8  Meth-  arches  over  the  ravines ;  its  numerous  vast  re- 
odist  Episcopal,  8  Protestant  Episcopal,  8  Ro-  servoirs,  or  cisterns,  some  of  which  still  re- 
man   Oatholic,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1   each  maining  are  186  feet  long,  19  wide,  and  20  or 
EvangelicaLEvangelical  Lutheran,  Oalvinistic  80  deep,  all  indicate  its  magnificence  in  the  pe- 
Methodist,  Keformed  Dutch,  German  Metho-  riod  of  its  greatness.    Cato  the  younger,  sur- 
dist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Old  School  Baptist,  named  Uticensis,  committed  suicide  here  in  46 
and    Universalist,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  B.  0.    Augustus  made  it  a  free  city.    Hadrian 
There  are  11  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub-  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  become  a  Roman 
lished  in  the  city,  of  which  8  are  daily  and  colony.    Septimius  Sevems  bestowed  upon  it 
weekly,  4  weekly,  8  monthly,  and  1  quarterly,  the  ju8  Italicum.    It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
Two  of  the  newspapers  are  Welsh  and  one  Ger-  bishop  at  an  early  date.    It  fell  into  the  hands 
man.    The  public  schools  are  graded,  and  in  of  the  YandaLs  in  489,  but  was  recovered  by  the 
1861  employed  7  male  and  88  female  teachers,  Byzantine  emperors,  who  retained  it  till  the 
and  were  attended  by  8,108  pupils.    The  total  reign  of  the  caliph  Abd-cd-Malek,  when  it  was 
expenditure  was  $22,745.    The  number  of  vol-  conquered  by  the  Arabians,  and  was  destroyed 
umes  in  the  district  school  libraries  was  8,018.  about  the  dose  of  the  7^  century. 
There  were  beside  these  10  private  schools,  the  UTOPIA  (Gr.  ov,  not,  and  tottos,  a  place), 
Utica  female  academy,  a  flourishing  institution  the  title  of  a  political  romance  by  Sir  Tnomas 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  academy  of  the  As-  More,  and  the  name  that  he  gave  to  an  ima^- 
sumption,  under  the  care  of  the  brothers  of  nary  island,  which  he  represents  to  have  been 
the  Christian  schools.    Utica  is  the  seat  of  the  discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespuo- 
state  lunatic  asylum,  one  of  the  largest  insane  ci,  and  in  which  existed  a  perfect  society.    He 
hospitals  in  the  United  Sates,  which  on  Nov.  pictured  a  community  where  all  the  property 
80,  1861,  had  882  patients.    The  asylum  occu-  belonged  to  the  government,  to  which  every 
pies  a  farm  of  180  acres,  and  the  cost  of  the  one  contributed  by  his  labor,  receiving  there- 
buildings  has  been  upward  of  $500,000.   There  from  a  supply  of  his  wants ;  where  l^e  citizen 
are  also  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  orphan  rose  through  all  the  gradations  of  his  existence 
asylum ;  the  former,  under  the  care  of  the  sis-  from  form  to  form,  as  if  in  a  vast  public  school; 
ters  of  charity,  maintains  from  50  to  90  or-  where  gold  was  contemned,  and  all  the  mem- 
phans,  and  the  latter,  incorporated  and  en-  hers  of  the  society,  unswerved  by  passion,  were 
dowed,  from  76  to  100. — The  site  of  the  city  fixed  each  in  his  proper  place.    The  "Utopia" 
was  included  in  the  colonial  grant  styled  Cos-  of  More  was  published  m  Latin  in  1516,  and 
by*s  manor,  made  in  1784;  but  there  was  no  was  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Burnet 
settlement  till  after  the  revolution.    In  1787  The  name  is  applied  to  sJl  narratives  of  an 
there  were  8  log  huts  in  the  place.    Fort  imaginary  perfect  society,  as  the  republic  of 
Schuyler  had  been  erected  between  the  present  Pla&,  the  solar  city  of  Campanella,  the  ^*  Oce- 
Main  and  Mohawk  streets,  below  Second  street,  ana"  of  Harrington,  the  floating  isles  of  Morelll, 
in  1758,  and  occupied  as  a  military  post,  and  a  and  the  happy  nation  of  Felicians  of  Mercier 
blockhouse  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  delaRividre;  and  also  to  socialist  speculations 
revolutionary  war  on  the  site  of  the  present  like  those  of  Babeuf,  Saint  Simon,  and  Fourier, 
railroad  depot.    In. 1818  it  had  1,700  inhabit-  UTRECHT,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded 
ants,  and  it  grew  very  slowly  till  after  the  N".  by  North  HoUand  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  E., 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  6.,  and  W.  by  Gelderland  and  South  Holland; 
UTICA,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  situated  area,  584  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  161,164.    The 
on  the  W.  arm  of  the  river  Bagradas,  near  the  chief  towns  are  Utrecht,  the  capital,  Amers- 
bay  of  Carthage,  a  little  N.  W.  of  the  present  foort,  Rhenen,  Wyk,  Montfoort,  and  Ysselstein. 
city  of  Tunis;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  The  surface  is  level  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
little  village  of  Duar.    It  was  founded  by  the  varied  in  the  S.  E.  by  some  low  hills.    It  is 
Tyrians,  287  years  before  the  foundation  of  well  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  its  branches 
Carthage.    In  the  early  wars  between  Rome  the  Vecht  and  Amstel.    The  air  is  not  so  damp 
and  Carthage  it  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  lat-  as  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  the  climate  is 
ter.    In  the  8d  Punic  war  it  made  a  separate  generally  healthy.    In  the  more  elevated  parts 
and  early  submission  to  Rome,  and  its  prosperi-  of  the  province  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  is  covered 
ty  was  thereby  greatly  increased,  as  on  the  fall  by  extensive  heaths  and  tracts  of  peat  moors ; 
of  Carthage  a  part  of  its  territory  was  given  to  but  the  low  ground  is  remarkably  rich  and  fer- 
Utica,  and  that  city  made  the  capital  of  the  tile. — Utbeort,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  tlie 
colony  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gover-  Old  Rhine,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Vecht,'  in 
nor.    In  the  historical  narratives  of  the  strug-  lat  52^  7'  N.,  long.  5°  6'  E.,  22  m.  S.  E.  fbom 
gles  between  Sylla  and  Marine,  and  those  be-  Amsterdam ;  pop.  in  1859,  58,088.    The  site  is 
tw^een  Ciesar  and  Pompey,  frequent  references  comparatively  elevated,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
are  made  to  it  as  a  place  of  great  importance,  ersed  by  2  canals  which  are  crossed  by  nnmer- 
Its  temples  and  statues;  its  amphitheatre,  ca-  ous  stone  bridges.    It  is  of  oval  shape,  about  8 
pable  of  seating  20,000  persons,  and  where  on  m.  in  circuit,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
ux  arti6cial  lake  mimic  sea  fights  were  exhib-  walls,  but  these  have  been  removed  and  the 
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ground  occupied  bj  beantifbl  walks,  outside  andre  et  de  Bonaparte  (Brunswick,  1815);  ai 

of  which  is  the  Maliebaan,  a  promenade  and  Btquiues  politiquet  et  ltUeraire$  (PmSyl^., 

carriage  wa^  planted  with  several  rows  of  and  in  German,  **  The  Poet  Nomnis  of  Psbo^ 

shade  trees,  and  bordered  bj  fine  gardens,  olis"  (1817);  ^^  Studies  on  the  Ante-Homeiie 

The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient  Era"  (1821);    and  **  Remarks  upon  Goedtt' 

cathedral,  erected  in  1882  and  now  in  a  di-  (1838). — His  son  Auszsi  published  at  St  h- 

lapidated   state.     It  has  a  detached  tower,  tersburg  in  1862  a  volumeof  trayebaloDgtiK 

said  to  be  888  feet  in  height.    There  are  ser-  N.  shore  of  the  Black  sea. 

eral  other  churches,  8  of  which  belonff  to  the  UVULA,  the  conical  fieshj  appendage,  hu^ 

Jansenists,  who  have  their  chief  establishment  ing  down  toward  the  tongue  ftom  the  border 

here.    The  old  town  hall  contains  the  room  in  of  the  soft  palate,  on  the  median  line.  It  k 

which  the  first  confederation  of  the  Dutch  made  up  of  muscular  substance,  coTercd  bj 

provinces  assembled  in   1579 ;   and   another  mucous  membrane ;  from  it  arise  on  each  &k 

where  many  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  two  folds,  called  the  pillars  of  the  fences,  b^ 

of  1718  between  the  allies  and  the  French  tween  which,  on  the  back  part  and  sides  of 

were  agi'eed  to.  The  university  is  a  plain  build-  the  throat,  are  the  tonsils.    It  varies  in  sib 

ing,  but  contains  a  valuable  library  of  50,000  and  length  in  different  individuals^  bvt  is  gea- 

v(uumes,  a  museum,  an  anatomical  hall,  and  a  erally  i  to  }  of  an  inch  long;  it  is  sometizctf 

laboratory,  and  has  an  observatory  and  botanic  so  long  as  to  rest  upon  the  tongne,  causing 

garden.    It  was  founded  in  1686,  has  22  pro-  harassing  cough  from  its  continued  tidlio^,  le- 

fessors,  and  m  1858-'9  had  469  students.    There  quiring  tiie  use  of  astringent  gargles  or  er^  a 

are  numerous  schools.    The  manufactures  in-  partial  excision;  itisoccasionaUybifidltthetrp. 

elude  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen  cloth,  carpets,  UWINS,  Thomas,  an  £n^idi  painter,  bon 

plush  or  "  Utrecht  velvet,"  leather,  &c.  in  London  in  1783,  died  Aug.  25,  1857.  In 

UVALDE,  a  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bound-  early  life  he  waa  much  employed  in  deagnio? 

ed  W.  by  the  Nueces  river,  and  drained  by  the  for  illustrated  works,  and  making  water  coiff 

Rio  Frio  and  its  affluents;  area,  1,480  so.  m. ;  copies  of  paintings  for  the  use  of  engr&Tcn: 

pop.  in  1860,  506,  of  whom  27  were  slaves,  but  subsequent  to  1826,  when  he  visited  mtb 

About  two  thirds  of  the  county  is  prairie  land,  em  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  h 

The  soil  is  very  productive.    Sheep  and  goats  painted  a  numerous  and  popular  series  of  pK- 

are  raised  extensively.    Capital,  Uvalde.  tures  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  Itaiss 

UVAROFF,  Sergei,  a  Russian  statesman  peasantry.    He  tdso  painted  Englbb  and  Frei<i 

and  author,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1798,  peasant  pieces,  and  somewhat  later  ilIu8traii0Gi 

died  in  1856.   He  held  various  important  offices  from  popular  authors  and  from  sacred  and  pro- 

under  government,  and  became  in  1818  presi-  fane  history.    His  historical  pictures  ire  hs 

dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences,  least  successful  productions.   In  1886  hewi? 

and  subsequently  curator  of  the  university  of  elected  a  royal  academician ;  and  for  sevtm 

the  same  city.   He  was  created  a  count  in  1886.  years  he  was  keeper  of  her  m^estj's  pictures 

He  wrote  in  French  an  Essai  d'une  aeadhnie  and  of  the  national  gallery. 

Anatique  (1810) ;  Essai  9ur  lea  my$t^e$  d'Sleu-  UZZIAH,  or  Azabiah,  a  king  of  Jndah.  S« 

$U  (St.  Petersburg,  1812) ;  De  Vempereur  Alex-  Hsbbsws,  vol.  ix.  pp.  8i,  85. 
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Strange,  Sir  Bobert 189 

Strasbourg 189 

Stratford  de   Bedcllffc,   Stratford 

Osaning,  Tisoount 180 

Stratford-upon-Avon 180 

Strauss,  David  Fricdrlch 180 

Strauss,  Gerhard  Frledrich  Abra- 
ham  181 

Strauss,  Johann 181 

Straw 181 

Stiawbeny 188 

Strays,  see  Estrays. 

Street,  Alfred  Billinn 184 

Strelitz,  see  Mecklenbu^ 
Strelitses,  see  Guards. 

Streuffth  of  Materials 184 

Strlduand,  Agnes 189 

Strickland,  Jane  Marpvet 189 

Strickland,  Catharino  Parr  (Mrs. 

Trail) 189 

Strickland,  Susannah  (Mrs.  Moodle)  189 

Strickland,  William  P.,  D.D. 189 

Strong,  Caleb....: 189 

Strong,  James 140 

Strontia 140 

Strophe 140 

Struensee,  Karl  Ausust  von 140 

Strnensee,  Johann  Friedrich,  Count  141 

Strutt,  Joseph 141 

Struve,  Friedrich  Georg  Wllhelm 

von 141 

Struve,  Otto  Wllhelm 148 

Struve,  Georg  Adam 148 

Struve,  Burkhard  Gotthelf. 148 

Struve,  Gnstav  von 148 

Strychnia 148 

Strype,  John 144 

Stuart  Family 144 

Stuart,  Gilbert 145 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles 145 

Stuart,  Henry  Benedict  Maila  Cle- 
ment, Cardinal  Tork 146 

Stuart,James 146 

Stuart,  John,  Eari  of  Bute,  see  Bute. 

Stuart,  Moses 146 

Stucco 146 

Stuhl-Weissenburg 146 

Sturgeon 147 

Sturteson,  see  Snorro  Sturleson. 

Sturm,  Johann 148 

Stuttgart 148 

Stuyvvsant,  Peuus 148 

Sty 149 

Style,  Old  and  New,  see  Calendar. 

Stylites,  Simeon 149 

Styria 149 

Styx lao 

Suabia,  see  Swabia. 

Snarez,  Francisco IfiO 

Subjective,  see  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective. 

Sublimation 150 

Sublime  Porte 150 

Submerged   Forests,  see  Forests, 
Submerged. 

Subpoena .* 150 

Subscription 151 

Succory.  e«>e  Chicoir. 

Suchet,  Louis  Gabriel 151 

Sucker 158 

Socking  Fish 158 

Suckling,  Sir  John 158 

Sucre,  Antonio  Josi  de 158 

Sudoriflcs,  see  Diaphoretics. 

Sue,  Eusdne l.*4 

Suetonius  Tranquillus,  Cains 154 

Sueur,  Le,  see  Le  Sueur. 

Suevl .'.  164 
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Saes,  an  tsthmna W 

Saes,agnlf. U& 

Sues,  a  town 18 

Snifoeation,  see  Asphyxia. 

SuflUk  CO.,  Msss. US 

Suffolk  eo.,  N.  T. l» 

SuflblkooL,  England Uft 

riiifliin.  si»i  noiifiiiilBm 

Sugar 151 

Suaarof  Lead IM 

Sugar  of  Milk,  see  Milk. 

Suhok,  Peter  Fraderik  voB W 

Suicide,  aee  Felo  da  So. 

Suidss 16T 

Sullotes U7 

Snlla,  see  Sylla. 

Sullivan  eosK.H. 10 

Sniiivan  CO.,  N.  T. l« 

Snllivan  eoi,  Penn. la 

Sullivan  col,  Tenn. 16B 

Sullivan  CO.,  Ind. 10 

Sullivan  eos'MoL l» 

Sullivan,  John Itt 

Sullivan,  George,  LL.D. Itt 

Sullivan,  James 10 

Sullivan,  William,  LUD lA 

Sullivan,  John  L.  IM 

Sulltvaa's  Island 10 

Sully,  Maximtlien  de  B^one,  fia- 

ron  de  Rosny,  Doke  of. Hft 

Sully,  Thomas in 

Sulphste,  see  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Baryta,  see  Bsryts. 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  see  Blue  Vit- 
riol, and  Copper. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  aee  Coppersa^ 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  aee  G/psnoL 
Sulphate  of  Msgnfsia,  see  J^isom 

Salt 

Sulphate  of  Manganese 119 

Sulphate  of  8<raa,  see  Glsuber^ 

Salt 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  see  Zinc. 
Sulphite,  see  Sniphntous  Add. 

Sulphur 170 

Sulphuretted  Hydrtigen,  see  Hy- 

drosulphnric  Add. 

Sulphuric  Acid 171 

Sulphuric  Ether,  aee  Ether. 

Sulphurous  Add. !•( 

Sulplclaas in 

Sulpidus  Sevems liT 

Sultsn in 

Sumach ITS 

Sumarokol^  Alexander  Petroriteh  179 

Sumatra »....  1^ 

Sumbawa lu 

Summer IW 

Snmmerfleld,  John 1|1 

Summers,  Thomas  Osmond,  DJX..  19 

Summit  ca,  O. 1^ 

Summit  CO.,  Ctsh !» 

Sumneroo. 1« 

Sumner,  Charles 10 

Sumner,  Increase 1^ 

Sumner,  John  Bird "^ 

Sumter  CO.,  8.  C Jg 

Sumter  oo^  6a. 1|} 

Sumter  CO.,  Fla. 1SJ 

Sumter  CO ,  Ala. If* 

Sumter,  Fort J8{ 

Sumter,  Thomss 1^ 

Sun '» 

Sun  Bird Jg 

SnnFlsh Ij 

Snnbury J* 

Sunda  Islands IZ 

Sunda  Strait J* 

Sunday '^ 

Sunday  Schools \^ 

Sunderbunds \l\ 

Sunderland •••  "* 

Sunderland,  Robert  Speaoer,  M 

Eari  of ^" 

Sunderhnd,  Charles  Spencer,  Id 

Earl  of. 12 

Sunflower jg 

Sunflower  00. *•• 

Sunna  and  Sannltes,  see  Sooass. 

Sunstroke 1* 

Sunstroke,  Indlsn,  see  dleatuxv. 
Supercargo *• 
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Bvperior,  Lak« IM 

SuqaamUh  CO. 19T 

8nrat 1»T 

Surety 197 

Sorf  Bird IW 

SaTgeon,'  M«  PhyBielan  and  Bur- 
geon 
Sorgeoo,  In  omlthologj,  see  Jaouia. 

Sargery 198 

Surinam,  aee  Oaiana. 

Surinam,  a  liver. 909 

SorowieeU,  WnwnyniM. 909 

BurpUoe 909 

Surrey  eo. 909 

Surrey,  Earl  of;  aee  Howard,  Henry. 

Surry  CO.,  Ya. 909 

Surryeo^N.  a 909 

Surveying 909 

SunriOei  aae  ClotUde  de  BurriUe. 

Susa 906 

Suslana 906 

SuMsHeinrlch 906 

SuMinehanna,  n  river 906 

Susquehanna  oo. 906 

SuM«x  oo.,  N.  J.  90T 

Sussex  CO.,  DeL 907 

Sussex  oo^  Ya...« 90T 

Sussex  oo..  Sag. 907 

Sutherland  oo. 907 

ButleJ 907 

Suttee 907 

Sutter  oo 908 

Sutton,  Amos,  D.D 908 

Sttwaneeoo 908 

SuwaroU;  Aloxander  YaslUeviteh, 

Count 906 

Swsbla 909 

Svain,  Gharlaa 909 

Swain,  Datrld  Lowry 900 

Bwaloaon,  William 909 

SwaUow 910 

Swammardam,  Johannes 911 

Swan 919 

BwanBWer 918 

Swansea 918 

8wartx,Oktf. 918 

Sweaboig 918 

Sweating  Blokness 914 

Sweden 914 

S  weden.Laognage  and  literature  of  991 

Swedenoorgi  "Bywuw^i 

Sweet  Bar,  see  LanreL 
Sweet  Brier,  ooe  Eglantlna. 
Sweet  Onm,  see  Hackbenry. 
Sweet  Potato,  see  PoUto.  ^ 

Swenkensond 

Swett,  John  Apjpleton,  M.D. 

Swieten,  Gonrd  Tan 984 

Swift 984 

Swift,  Jonathan 985 

Swift,  Joseph  Gardner 989 

Swift,  ZepbanUh 989 

Swimming 940 

Swine,  see  Hog. 

Switzerland  00. 940 

Swltxerland 941 

Sword 9S0 

Sword  Pish 961 

SyharU 951 

Sycamore 909 

Sydenham,  Floyer .-  959 

Sydenham,  Thomas 959 

8ydney,N.  a  W 9S9 

Sydney.N.B 958 

Syene,  see  Asswan. 

Syenite,  see  Granite. 

Sylla,  LndttS  GomeUns  (Felix). ...  958 

Syllogism,  see  Loglo. 

By  Wa,  Bueoo  da,  see  Bneno  da  BylTS. 

Symbols.  Chemical 956 

Bymmaenns,  Quintus  Aurellns 958 

Symmachtts  the  Samaritan 958 

Symmes,  John  CleTes 958 

Sympathetic  Ink,  see  Ink. 

Bympbony 958 

oy^plegades,  see  Argonauts. 

|7»«gogue 958 

Syncope 958 

gyndic A 959 

Syneslus 969 

Synod 909 

Synonymes 
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ByntheslB,  aae  AaalyBta 

Syphax 960 

Byra,  an  Island 960 

Byia,aclt7 961 

8yraouse,N.T. 961 

Syracuse,  Bldly 961 

Syria 968 

Syriao  language  and  literature...  266 

Syringe 968 

Syrinx 968 

Byrtta-M^ar  and  Minor 968 

Byms,  PuDllus,  aae  Publins  Syms. 

Bzahty,  L4nl6 960 

Sztehtoyi,  litVto,  Count 969 

Bxegedin 970 

Bseklers,  see  Tran^lTania. 

Bzemere,  Bertalaa 970 

6semere,PAl 970 

Bsemere,  Mlklte 970 

8il|^tl,J6i8ef. 970 


T 970 

Tabasco 971 

Tabemaele 971 

Tabemadea,  Feast  of. 971 

Taboo 971 

Tsbor,  Mount 971 

Taborites,  see  Haas. 

Tabriz 979 

Tscamahae,  Bee  Poplar. 

Tadtoa,  Gains  Comellua 979 

Tadtns,  Marcus  CUmdins 978 

Tadmor,  see  PalmynL 
Tadpole,  see  Frog. 

Tnet 978 

Ttonarum 978 

T^let,  a  district 978 

Tsfilet,atown 978 

Tsganrog 978 

T^Uoni,  Marie 978 

Tagua Plontsee  Palm. 
Taguan,  see  Flying  Squirrel. 

Tagus 978 

Tahiti,  see  Bodety  Islands. 
Tdlhmdier,  Ben6  Gaspard  Ernest..  974 

TsIlorBtrd 974 

Talne,  Hippoly t«  Adolpho 974 

Talavera  de  la  Beyna 974 

Talbot  conMd. 974 

Talbot  CO.,  Ga. 974 

Talbot,  Bllas 974 

Talc,  see  Steatite. 

Talent 975 

Talfburd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon 976 

Tallacotlus,  Gasparo 976 

Tsllaferroco 976 

Tsllesin 976 

TUlpot  Tntt  aee  Palm. 

Talisman 976 

Talladegaco 976 

Tallahassee 976 

Tallahatchie,  a  river 976 

Tallahatchie  ca 976 

Tallapoosa,  a  river 977 

Tsllapoosa  co. 977 

Tallart,  Gamllle  de  la  Baume,  Count 

de 977 

Tklleyrand-P^rlgord,  Charlea  Man- 

rice,Princede 977 

Talllen,  Jean  Lambert 979 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin 970 

Tsllnuulge,  Jamesi  LL.D 979 

Tsllow 979 

TallowTrse 980 

Tslma,  Francis  Joaeph 980 

Talmud .'. 980 

Tsmaoo. 981 

Tamaqua 981 

Tamarind  Tree 981 

Tamarisk 281 

TamauUpas 981 

Tambourine 289 

Tambov,  a  government 989 

Tambov,adty 989 

Tambnriol,  Antonio 989 

Tamerlane,  see  TImour. 

Tamplco 989 

Tan..* 989 


paes 

Tansger 989 

Tansb,  see  Don. 

Tancred 988 

Taney  ca 284 

Taney,  Boger  Brooke 984 

Tangent 284 

Tangier 284 

Tanjore,  a  district 284 

Taijorcadty 984 

TannahlU,  Bobert 265 

Tannic  Add 985 

Tanning,  see  Leather. 

Tansy 985 

Tantalum,  see  Columblum. 

Tantalus 965 

Tsosco 285 

Tapestry  986 

Tapeworm,  see  Entoioa. 
Tapioca,  see  Cassava. 

Tapir 987 

Tappan,  David,  D.D 987 

Tappan,  Heniy  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D.  987 

Tar 987 

Tar,  a  river 988 

Taranto 988 

Taranto.  Duke  ott  see  Macdonald. 

Tarantula 989 

Tarascon 989 

Tardigradesi  see  Sloth. 

Tare 989 

Tare  and  Tret 990 

Tarentnm,  see  Taranto. 

Tsrgums 900 

TarSk 900 

Tarleton,  Bannastre 990 

Tarn 990 

Tarn-et-Garonne 990 

Tamow,  Fanny 991 

Tarpela 991 

Tarquln,LuelasTarqulnlusPriseoB  991 
Tarquln,  Ludus  Tarquinlus  Super- 
bus 991 

Tarragona,  a  provinee 999 

Tarragona,  a  town 999 

Tarrant  ca 999 

Tsrry  town 999 

Tarshlsh 299 

Tarsus 

Tartaglia,  Nlcolo 

Tartar 

Tartar,  Cream  oi;  see  Cream  of  Tar» 
tar. 

Tartar  EmeUo 

Tartaric  Add 

Tartars 994 

Tartarus..... 995 

Tartars 995 

Tartlnl,  Giuseppe 995 

Tsschereau,  Jules  Antolne 995 

Tashkend 995 

Tasman,  Abel  Janssen 995 

Tasmania 996 

Tasso,  Bernardo 297 

Tasso,  Torquato 297 

Tassonl,Ales6andro 800 

Taste.  In  philosophy,  see  iBsthetics, 
and  Beauty. 

Taste,  in  physiology 801 

Tate,  Nahum 809 

Tatian 808 

Tatius,  Achilles,  see  Achilles  Tatius. 

Tatnnlloo. 809 

TatU 809 

TatUer 808 

Tattooing 804 

Tanchnltz,  Karl  Christian  Phllipp.  804 
Tauchnitsl  Christian  Bemhaid....  804 

Tsnler,  Jonann 804 

Taunton,  Mass. 804 

Taunton,  Eng. 805 

Taunus  Mountains,  see  Westerwald. 

Taurida 805 

Tauromenlum.... 806 

Tanrua 806 

Tautog,  see  Bhu»kilsh. 

Tavemler,  Jean  Baptists 806 

Taxes 807 

Taxidermy 810 

Tay : 811 

Taygetus,  see  Laeonia. 

Tsylor  co.,Va.  811 

Taylor  CO.,  Ga. , 811 
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TiylorM^FK US 

T^lor  «ol,  Texiff tit 

Taylor  ool,  K7. Sit 

Tiylor  eo,  lowaA Sit 

Taylor,  Bftyard Sit 

Taylor,  Brook SIS 

Taylor,  Qeorge SIS 

Taylor,  Henry SIS 

Tay  Im*,  Isaac SIS 

Taylor,  Ann  (Mm  Gilbert) S14 

Tiylor,  Jane SU 

Tarlor,    Udore    Mverln    Jiutin, 

Baron S14 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D. S14 

Taylor,  John SI  5 

Taylor,  John,  D.D. S15 

Taylor,  John Bi& 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  WUllam,  D.D...  SIS 

Taylor,  Richard 816 

Taylor,  Biehard  Cowling 816 

Taylor,  Stephen  William,  LL.D.. . .  SIT 

Taylor,  Thomaa 817 

Taylor,  Tom S17 

Taylor,  William SIT 

Taylor,  William  Cooke,  LL.D. ....  817 

Taylor,  Zacharr 818 

Tuowell  00.  Va. S8S 

TueweU  CO.,  111. S8S 

Tchad,  Lake :.  82S 

TcbemlgoT,  a  goTemment 828 

TebemigoT,  a  town 829 

Tchlhatchej;  Peter 823 

Tea 828 

Tea,  Paraffoay,  see  HoUy. 

Teaehers'Institate 828 

Teak  Wood 828 

Teal 828 

Tears 889 

Teaeel 880 

Teenmseh 880 

Teeth 880 

Teeth,  Mineral,  see  Dentist^. 
Tefft,  Beqjamin   Franklin,   D.D., 

LL.D. 881 

Teflis,  see  Tiflis. 

Tegea 888 

Tesn^r,  Eealas 883 

Teoama  00 888 

Teheran 888 

Tehnantepec,  a  territory 888 

Tehnantepee,  a  town 888 

Telgnmonth,  John  Shore,  Baron  . .  888 

Teledn 888 

Telegraph 888 

Teleky,  LAszld,  Coont 846 

Telemachna 84T 

Teleoeaarna 84T 

Teleaeope 84T 

TeUiilrco. 868 

Telford,  Thomaa 858 

Tell,  William 898 

Tell-tale,  see  Tattler. 

Tellttriam 850 

Telloa,  see  Terra. 

Temesvir 800 

Tempo SM 

Temperament 800 

Temperance  Sodotiea,  see  Abeti- 

nenoe,  Total 
Temperature,  see  Climate. 

Templars 868 

Temple,  Richard  OrenTille,  Earl..  868 

Temple,  Sir  William 868 

Tenant,  see  Lease,  and  Tenure. 

Tenasserim  Provinces 864 

Tench 865 

Tendn,  Claudine  Alexandrine  Ga^ 

rinde 865 

Tender , 866 

Tendon 86T 

Tenodos 86T 

Teneranl,  Pietro 86T 

Teneriflle 86S 

Tenlers,  Darid,  the  elder 86S 

Tenlers,  David,  the  yoanger 86S 

Tenison,  Thomas 868 

Tennant,  William 868 

Tennemann,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb 869 

Tennent,  Gilbert 869 

Tennent,  William 869 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emenon 869 

Ten  nessee 870 
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Tennessee  Rlvw 915 

Tennis STB 

Tennyson,  Alfred 876 

Ttrnor 878 

Tenree STB 

Tensas  parish S78 

Tent ST8 

Tenterden,  Lord,  see  Abbot,CharlesL 

Tenaro 870 

Teocalll,  see  Mezioo. 

Teoe 881 

Tephrosla 881 

TepUtx,  see  Topllts. 
Teqnendama,  Falls  U^  see  Bogota. 

Teraphim 

Teratology,  see  Monster. 
TerbuigiXfreiard 

Teroelrs,  Coont  of 'yiUaflorl  Dnke 

of. 888 

Teredo,  see  Ship  Worm. 

Terence 

Terminns : 

Termites , 

Tern 834 

Temanz,  GalUaiime  Louis,  Baron.  885 

Ternanx,  Henri 886 

TernI 886 

Terpander 886 

Terpsichore 886 

Terra  886 

Terra  CotU 886 

Terra  del  Fnego 887 

Terrapin 887 

Terro  Bonne  parish 888 

TerreHaote 888 

Terrell  ca 888 

Terrestrial  Magnetism,  see  Magnet- 
Ism,  TerrestriaL 

Terrier 888 

Tertiarians 889 

TertnlUsn 889 

Ternel,  a  prorince 890 

Teruol,atown 880 

Tessin,  see  Tidno. 
Testament,  see  Will. 
Testsment,  Old  and  New,  see  Bible. 
Testimony,  see  Eridence. 

Testndlnata 890 

Tetanus 898 

Tetrachord 894 

Tetsel,  Johann 894 

Tenocr,  a  Trojan  king 804 

Teucer,  a  Grecian  hero 804 

Teutonic  Knights,  Order  of. 894 

Teutons 890 

Texas 895 

Texasca 406 

Texel 406 

Tezeooo 407 

Tfaacher,  James,  M.D. 407 

Thacher,  Peter,  D.D. 407 

Tfaacher,  Samuel  Cooper 407 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace. . .  407 

Tfaaer,  Aibrecht 409 

Thais 410 

Thalberig,  Sigismond 410 

Thaler 410 

Thales 410 

Thalia 410 

Thames,  a  river  of  Connecticut.. . .  410 
Thames,  a  river  of  Canada  West. ..  411 

Thames,  a  river  of  England 411 

Thane 411 

Thanet,  Isle  of. 411 

Thssos 418 

Thatcher,  Benjamin  Bussey 418 

Thayer,  Sylvanus 418 

Theatlnes 418 

Theatre 418 

Thebes,  a  dty  of  Egypt 416 

Thebes,  a  city  of  Greece 416 

Theft,  see  Larcenv. 

Thelne,  see  Caffeine,  and  Tea. 

Theinor,  Augustin 417 

Theiner,  Johann  Anton 417 

Thcifls 418 

Thetwall,  Jnhn 418 

Themis 418 

Thcmistocles 418 

Th6nard«  Louis  Jacoues,  Baron ....  420 
Theobald,  Lewis -.  480 
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nieoarltaa m 

TheodoUie o 

TheodoTB,  seo  Justinlsa. 

The(»doret c 

Tlieodoric a 

Theodoma,  King  <t  Abyvbia fi 

Theodoslaa,  a  Boman  feacnl e 

TheodoBlaa  L,  the  Greet.. is 

Theosnia m 

Theology «( 

TbeophnsdM ik 

Thera « 

Theramesea a 

Theresa,  Maria,  see  Marls  Ttew. 

Thereaa  of  Jesaa.  eaint « 

Thermaic  QnIC  see  Baloales. 

TliemiO'Eleetridty tiT 

ThenDometer £ 

Thermopyke tt 

Tb^raigiie  de  Merieeurt,  Abb*  Jo- 

sepb a 

Thesena tt 

Thedger,  Sir  Frederis « 

Tbespis e 

Theeea]onlans,Epistle8totbe....  M 
Thessalonica,  see  Saloaka. 

Thessaly 4» 

Thetia 4M 

Th^venot,  Jean  de A 

Thlbant  IV « 

Tbibant,  Anton  Friodiieh  J»Qb.  ff 

Thibet « 

Thick-Knee « 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nioobs  AofntiB  ff 
Thierry,  ABBtf6di£e  SfamoaDoBiidqM  tf 

Thiers,  Lonis  Adolphe tt 

Thiersch,  Friedrich  Wilhdm « 

Tfaieiacb,  Bemhard ^ 

Thilo,  Johann  Kari 4^ 

Thimble **■ 

ThimblebcRT,  sm  Bsspbarr. 

Thionville ,, « 

Third  Estate,  aee  Tiers  Stet 

ThirlwaU,  Connop,  D.D. *» 

Thirat * 

Thiabe,  see  Pyrsmus  snd  lUibe. 

Thisted,  Waldemar  Addf. **i 

Thistie «J 

Thistie.  Older  of  the »i 

Tholnek.  Friedrich  Angnst,aD...  40 

Thom,Janoca ^ 

Thorn,  William *J 

Thoifaander,  Johsn  Hemik *» 

Thomas  CO. 4M 

Thomas,  Antdne  LfoDsrd M 

Thomaa,  Ch  Hstiaas  of  St,  tee  Ck» 

tiana  of  St.  Tliomaa 

Thomaa,  Frederic  Willlsm ^ 

Thomaa,  Isaiah,  LLJX *^ 

Thomas,  Sdnt *" 

Thomaa  4  Kempis,  see  Keaipii 
Thomas  Aqninas,  see  AonisiL 
Thomadua  (ThomssX  Cfiriitiu ..  « 

Thomaston *• 

Thomlsta,  see  Aqdnsa  ^^  ,m 
Thompson,  Angnstus  Cfasriea  D.R  « 
Thompson,  BeiOsniiB,  Me  Sia- 

ford. 
Thompson,  Danid  Pleree w 

Thompson,  Jacob »J 

Thompson,  John  B. •,:•;.•  -  2 

Thompson,  Joseph  Purish,  vJ>-  *» 

Thompson,  Robert  Anefaor •* 

Thompson,  Thomss  Peneaet •• 

Thompson,  Waddy JJ: 

Thompson,  Willlsm JJf 

Thompson,  Zadoo...~ *^ 

Tboms,  Willism  John ^ 
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Thraoe 454 
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Toad 511 
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TodosSantos 528 

Tody 688 
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Toga 688 

To5e 588 
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Tokay 588 
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ToUnd,John 688 
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Toldy,  Ferencs,  M.D. 584 

Toledo,  a  city  of  Ohio 684 

Toledo,  a  province 084 

Toledo,  a  city  of  Spain 084 

Tolland  oo OBO 

Tollend^.  see  Lally-TollendaL 
Tollens,  Hendrik  Cornellsxoon....  080 

Toltecs 080 

Tola,  Balsam  of,  see  Balsams. 

Tomato 085 

Tombigbee 586 

Tomllne,  Oeorge 026 

Tommaeeo,  Nioolo 086 

Tompkins  ca 087 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D 027 
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Ton : 087 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe 688 
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Tonic 088 
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Tonquin,  see  AnauL 
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Tondls 680 

Tonstall,  see  Tunstall. 
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Tooke,  Thomas 688 
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Toombs  00 688 
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Toorklatan 688 

Topaz 580 
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Toplady,  Augustus  Montague 536 

TopllU 686 

Tore&o,  Joeo  Maria  Queypo   de 

Llano  Ruiz  de  Bavavia,  Count  of.  586 

Torfieus 686 

Torgau 686 

Tortret 687 

Torlonia,  Family  of 687 

Tornado,  see  Hurricane. 

Tomea,  a  river 687 
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Toronto 687 

Torpedo,  In  Ichthyology 689 
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Torqucmods,  Tomas  de 511 

Torres  Vedras 541 

Torrey,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D 541 

TorrioelU,  Evangellsta 548 

Torrigiaoo,  Pietro 548 
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Torso 542 
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Tort 548 

Tortoise 540 

Tortola 048 

Tortoea 049 

Tortuga,  several  islands 549 

Tortugas,  a  group  of  islets 049 

Tortagas,  an  Island 049 

Torture 649 

Tory 651 

TotiU 651 
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Totten,  Oeorge  Mulrson 651 
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Toucan 588 

,  Touch 668 
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Toulmin,  Joshua,  D.D 654 

Toulon 654 

Toulouse 564 
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Tournay 557 
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Tragaeanth,  see  Qnm. 
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Tree  Frog 686 
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Trumpet 621 
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Urban  V 845 

Urban  VI 846 

Urban  VIIL 845 

Urbana 845 

Urbino 846 

Urbino  e  Pesaro 846 

Urchin  Fish,  see  Sea  Porcupine. 

Ure,  Andrew 846 

Urea,  see  Urine. 

Uredo 846 

Urfd,  Honors  d' 846 

ITrfey,  Thomas  J>\  see  D'Urfey. 

Uri;. 847 

Uric  Acid,  see  Urine. 

Urim  and  Thummim 847 

Urine 847 

Urqahart,David. 848 

Urqniza,  Justo  Jose  de 848 

Ursa  M^or,  eee  Bear,  Groat 

Ursinna,  Fnlvius 849 

Ursinua,  Zaeharlas 849 

Ursula,  Saint 850 

Ursulines 850 

Uruguay,  a  republic 850 

Uruguay,  a  river 651 

Usbecka,  see  Turks. 

Uses 868 

Ushant 808 

Usher 868 

Usher.  James 858 

Usqucbaueh 858 

Usumasinta  Elver,  see  Guatemala. 

Usury 8S8 

UUh. 854 

Utah  00 856 

UUca,N.T. 856 

Utiea,  Africa 857 

Utopia 867 

Utrecht,  a  province 857 

Utrecht,  a  city 857 

Uvalde  CO 868 

UvaroitSeigei 858 

UvulaT.... 868 

Uwlns,  Thomas 858 

Uszlah,  bee  Hebrews. 
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